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What is the Yogi Philosophy? 





Ts YOGI PHILOSOPHY comprises the teachings 

which have come down the centuries 
of thought, investigation, experiment and 
demonstration on the part of the advanced 
minds of the Yogi Masters of India, Chaldea, 
Persia, Egypt and Ancient Greece—down to 
the present time—from Master to Student— 
Guru to Chela. It is the oldest philosophy in the 
world, although to the western world it comes 
as a new message—a Message from the East. 


THE MASTERS 
There have been in all ages certain highly 
developed, advanced and exalted souls in the 
flesh, known as the Yogi Masters and Adepts, 
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although many of the tales told concerning 
them are myths, or pure fiction originating 
in the minds of some modern sensational 
writers. The Master Yogis have passed from 
lower to higher planes of consciousness, thus 
gaining wisdom, power and qualities that seem 
almost miraculous to the man of the ordinary 
consciousness. A Hindu writer speaking of 
them has said: "To him who hath travelled far 
along The Path, sorrow ceases to trouble; fetters 
cease to bind, obstacles cease to hinder. Such a 
one is free. For him there is no more trouble or 
sorrow. For him there are no more unconscious 
rebirths. His old Karma is exhausted, and he 
creates no new Karma. His heart is freed from 
the desire for future life. No new longings 
arise within his soul. He is like a lamp which 
burneth from the oil of the Spirit, and not from 
the oil of the outer world. The Master Yogis 
are able to pass through material obstacles, 
walls, ramparts, etc.; he is able to throw his 
phantasmal appearance in many places at once. 
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He acquires the power of hearing the sounds 
of the unseen world as distinctly as those of the 
phenomenal world—more distinctly in point 
of fact. Also by his power he is able to read the 
most secret thoughts of others, and to tell their 
characters.’ Such are the Yogi Masters. 


THE REAL AND THE IMITATION 

The Western student is apt to be somewhat 
confused in his ideas regarding the Yogis and 
their philosophy and practice. Travelers to 
India have written great tales about the hordes 
of fakirs, mendicants and mountebanks who 
infest the great roads of India and the streets 
of its cities, and who impudently claim the 
title “Yogi” The Western student is scarcely to 
be blamed for thinking of the typical Yogi as 
an emaciated, fanatical, dirty, ignorant Hindu, 
who either sits in a fixed posture until his body 
becomes ossified, or else holds his arm up 
in the air until it becomes stiff and withered 
and for ever after remains in that position, or 
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perhaps clenches his fist and holds it tight until 
his fingernails grow through the palm of his 
hands. That these people exist is true, but their 
claim to the title “Yogi” seems as absurd to the 
true Yogi as does the claim to the title “Doctor” 
on the part of the man who pares one's corns 
seem to the eminent surgeon, or as does the 
title of “Professor, as assumed by the street 
corner vendor of worm medicine, seem to the 
President of Harvard or Yale. 


THE SCIENCE OF YOGA 

There have been for ages past in India 
and other Oriental countries Yogi Masters 
who devoted their time and attention to the 
development of Man, physically, mentally and 
spiritually. The experience of generations of 
earnest seekers has been handed down for 
centuries from teacher to pupil, and gradually 
a definite Yoga science was built up. To these 
investigations and teachings was finally applied 
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nN 


the term “Yogi, from the Sanscrit word “Yug; 
meaning “to join.’ 


THE THREEFOLD PATH 

Yoga is divided into several branches, 
ranging from that which teaches the control 
of the body, to that which teaches the highest 
spiritual development. Men are of varying 
temperaments, and the course that which 
will best suit one will not be adapted to the 
requirements of another. One will seek progress 
and development in one direction, and another 
in a different way, and a third by a still different 
course. The Yogi Philosophy teaches that the 
way that seems to appeal the most to a man’s 
general temperament and disposition is the 
one best adapted to his use at the present time. 
They divide the Path of Attainment into three 
paths leading up to the great main road. They 
call these three paths: (1) Raja Yoga; (2) Karma 
Yoga; (3) Gnani Yoga; each of these forms of 
Yoga being a path leading to the Great Road, 
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and each being traveled by those who may 
prefer it—but all lead to the same place. We 
will now give a brief description of each of the 
three paths, which together are known to the 
Yogis as “The Threefold Path.’ 


THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 

Each branch of Yoga is but a path 
leading toward the one end—unfoldment, 
development, and growth. He who wishes first 
to develop, control and strengthen his physical 
body so as to render it a fit instrument of the 
Higher Self, follows the path of “Hatha Yoga.” 
He who would develop his will-power and 
mental faculties, unfolding the inner senses, and 
latent powers, follows the path of “Raja Yoga. 
He who wishes to develop by “knowing”—by 
studying the fundamental principles and the 
wonderful truths underlying Life, follows the 
path of “Gnani Yoga.’ And he who wishes to 
grow into a union with the One Life by the 
influence of Love, he follows the path of “Bhakti 


I 
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Yoga.” But it must not be supposed that the 
student must ally himself to only a single one of 
these paths to power. In fact, very few do. The 
majority prefer to gain a rounded knowledge 
and acquaint themselves with the principles 
of the several branches, learning something 
of each, giving preference of course to those 
branches that appeal to them more strongly, 
this attraction being the indication of need, or 
requirement, and, therefore, being the hand 
pointing out the path. 

It is well for everyone to know something of 
"Hatha Yoga,’ in order that the body may be 
purified, strengthened and kept in health in 
order to become a more fitting instrument of 
the Higher Self. It is well that each one should 
know something of “Raja Yoga,’ that he may 
understand the training and control of the 
mind, and the use of the Will. It is well that 
everyone should learn the Wisdom of “Gnani 
Yoga,’ that he may realise the wonderful truths 
underlying life—the Science of Being, the 
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scientific and intellectual knowing of the great 
questions regarding life and what lies back 
of life—the Riddle of the Universe. And it is 
well that everyone should know something of 
"Bhakti Yoga,’ that he may understand the great 
teachings regarding the love underlying all 
life. The man best calculated to make general 
advancement along occult lines, is one who 
avoids running to extremes in any one of the 
branches of the subject, but who, while in 
the main following his own inclination toward 
certain forms of “Yoga,” still keeps up a general 
acquaintance with the several phases of the 
great philosophy. In the end, man must develop 
on all his many sides, and why not keep in 
touch with all sides while we journey along. By 
following this course we avoid one-sidedness; 
fanaticism; narrowness; shortsightedness and 
bigotry. 
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THOSE FOR WHOM THE TEACHINGS ARE 
INTENDED 

Our books are intended only for those 
who feel an earnest attraction towards the 
higher teachings. They are for earnest students, 
inspired by the highest motives. Those for 
whom these teachings are intended will feel 
attracted to them. If you feel attracted toward 
these works, we will be glad to have you study 
them. If not we will feel just as kindly toward 
you, and will send you our best wishes for the 
hastening of the day when you will be ready 
for the advanced teachings. The matter is 
one entirely for the guidance of your Higher 
Self—let it decide for you. To those to whom 
a glimpse of the Inner Life has been given, the 
Yogi Philosophy will prove a treasury of the 
rarest jewels, and each time he studies it he 
will see new gems. To many it will be the first 
revelation of that which they have been all 
their lives blindly seeking. To many it will be 
the first bit of spiritual bread given to satisfy 
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the hunger of the soul. To many it will be the 
first cup of water from the spring of life, given 
to quench the thirst which has consumed them. 
Those for whom this teaching is intended will 
recognise its message, and after it they will 
never be the same as before it came to them. As 
the poet has said “Where | pass all my children 
know me,’ and so will the Children of the Light 
recognise the teaching as for them. As for the 
others, we can only say that they will in time 
be ready for this great message. Some will be 
able to understand much of the teaching from 
the first, while others will see but dimly even 
the first steps. The student, however, will find 
that when he has firmly planted his foot on one 
of these steps, he will find the one just ahead 
becoming dimly illuminated, so as to give him 
confidence to take the next step. Let none be 
discouraged; the fact that this teaching attracts 
you will in time unfold its meaning. Study it 
over and over often, and you will find veil after 
veil lifted, though veil upon veil still remains 
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between you and That Beyond. Peace be to 
you. 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 

We advise interested beginners to study 
first our "Fourteen Lessons in Yogi Philosophy” 
which give a general outline of the entire 
subject. The beginner will also do well to study 
"Hatha Yoga” in order to render his physical 
body healthy and sound and thus give the Spirit 
a worthy Temple in which to manifest. “Science 
of Breath” may also be studied to advantage by 
the beginners. 

As the student proceeds and develops in 
understanding he may take up the study of 
our “Advanced Course;” then "Raja Yoga” and 
"Gnani Yoga” as his interest and desires dictate. 
Our little manual “Light on the Path” and 
"Illumined Way” will fit in well at this stage. 

We will be glad to furnish inquirers with 
advice regarding the books they need, if they 
will ask us for the same. Each student of this 
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subject, however, finds himself attracted to 
the books he needs—this is the Law. As the 
Teachers have written: “Know, O disciple, that 
those who have passed through the silence, 
and felt its peace, and retained its strength, 
they long that you shall pass through it also. 
Therefore, in the Hall of Learning, when he is 
capable of entering there, the disciple will 
always find his master.’ And so, the inclination 
toward the required book comes in due time. 
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A Series of Lessons in Yogi 
Philosophy 
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Lessons 
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Fourteen Lessons in Yogi 
Philosophy and Oriental 
Occultism 

November 1903-September 1904 
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i Ko O DISCIPLE! that those who have 
passed through the silence, and felt its 
peace, and retained its strength, they long that 
you shall pass through it also. Therefore, in the 
Hall of Learning, when he is capable of entering 

there, the disciple will always find his master.” 
—Light on the Path. 
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Publisher's Notice 





HESE LESSONS WERE originally issued in the 

form of monthly booklets, forming what was 
known as the “Correspondence Class Course of 
1904.’ They met with sucha hearty support from 
the public, and seemed to fill so well a need of 
students of Occultism and the Yogi Philosophy, 
that it was thought advisable to issue them in 
the present form. We consider these lessons 
the simplest, most practical, and plainest 
presentation of the elementary principles of 
the Yogi Philosophy and Oriental Occultism 
ever issued. They, of course, are elementary, 
but seem to be just what the average student 
requires. Not only are they adapted to the 
requirements of the beginner, but many older 
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and advanced students have written us that 
they have found great pleasure and much 
profit from again going over their kindergarten 
lessons in such plain form. The author, following 
his usual custom, declined to write a preface 
for this book, holding to his oft expressed idea 
that “truth should be self-evident, and in no 
manner dependent upon the personality of its 
teachers,’ he feeling that he had said all that he 
had to say, in the lessons themselves, and not 
wishing to “intrude his personality” upon his 
readers. The reader's attention is directed to 
our notice of an Advanced Course on the same 
subject, appearing on the pages following 
reading matter. 
YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Oak Park, Illinois. October 1, 1904. 
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The First Lesson: The First Three Principles 





[" IS WITH no ordinary feelings that we address 
ourselves to our students of the Yogi class of 
1904. We see, as they perhaps do not, that to 
many of them this series of lessons will be as 
seed planted in fertile soil, which will in due 
time put forth sprouts which will force their way 
gradually into the sunlight of consciousness, 
where they will put forth leaves, blossom, and 
fruit. Many of the fragments of truth which will 
be presented to you will not be recognized by 
you at this time, but in years to come you will 
recognize the verity of the impressions which 
will be conveyed to you in these lessons, and 
then, and then only, will you make these truths 
your own. 
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We intend to speak to you just as if you were 
gathered before us in person, and as if we were 
standing before you in the flesh. We feel sure 
that the bond of sympathy between us will 
soon grow so strong and real that as you read 
our words you will feel our presence almost as 
strongly as if we were with you in person. We 
will be with you in spirit, and, according to our 
philosophy, the student who is in harmonious 
sympathy with his teachers really establishes 
a psychic connection with them, and is in 
consequence enabled to grasp the “spirit” of 
the teaching and to receive the benefit of the 
teacher's thought in a degree impossible to 
one who merely reads the words in cold print. 

We are sure that the members of the class of 
1904 will get into harmony with each other, and 
with us, from the very start, and that we will 
obtain results that will surprise even ourselves, 
and that the term of the class will mark a 
wonderful spiritual growth and unfoldment 
for many of the class. This result would be 
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impossible were the class composed of the 
general public, in which the adverse thought 
vibrations of many would counteract, or at 
least retard, the impelling force generated in 
the minds of those who are in sympathy with 
the work. But we will not have this obstacle to 
overcome, as the class has been recruited only 
from that class of students who are interested 
in the occult. The announcements sent out by 
us have been worded in such a way as to attract 
the attention only of those for whom they were 
intended. The mere sensation-hunters and the 
"faddists” have not been attracted by our call, 
while those for whom the call was intended have 
heard and have hastened to communicate with 
us. As the poet has sung: “Where | pass, all my 
children know me.’ The members of the class 
having been attracted to us, and we to them, 
will form a harmonious body working with us to 
the common end of self-improvement, growth, 
development, and unfoldment. The spirit of 
harmony and unity of purpose will do much for 
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us, and the united thought of the class, coupled 
with our own, will be a tower of strength, and 
each student will receive the benefit of it, and 
will be strengthened and sustained thereby. 
We will follow the system of instruction 
of the East, rather than that of the Western 
world. In the East, the teacher does not stop to 
“orove” each statement or theory as he makes 
or advances it; nor does he make a blackboard 
demonstration of spiritual truths; nor does he 
argue with his class or invite discussion. On the 
contrary, his teaching is authoritative, and he 
proceeds to deliver his message to his students 
as it was delivered to him, without stopping to 
see whether they all agree with him. He does 
not care whether his statements are accepted 
as truth by all, for he feels sure that those who 
are ready for the truth which he teaches will 
intuitively recognize it, and as for the others, if 
they are not prepared to receive the truth, no 
amount of argument will help matters. When 
a soul is ready for a spiritual truth, and that 
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truth, or a part of it, is uttered in its presence or 
presented to its attention by means of writings, 
it will intuitively recognize and appropriate 
it. The Eastern teacher knows that much of his 
teaching is but the planting of seed, and that 
for every idea which the student grasps at first 
there will be a hundred which will come into 
the field of conscious recognition only after the 
lapse of time. 

We do not mean that the Eastern teachers 
insist upon the student blindly accepting every 
truth that is presented to him. On the contrary, 
they instruct the pupil to accept as truth only 
that which he can prove for himself, as no truth 
is truth to one until he can prove it by his own 
experiments. But the student is taught that 
before many truths may be so proven he must 
develop and unfold. The teacher asks only 
that the student have confidence in him as a 
pointer-out of the way, and he says, in effect, 
to the student: “This is the way; enter upon 
it, and on the path you will find the things of 
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which | have taught you; handle them, weigh 
them, measure them, taste them, and know for 
yourself. When you reach any point of the path 
you will know as much of it as did | or any other 
soul at that particular stage of the journey; but 
until you reach a particular point, you must 
either accept the statements of those who 
have gone before or reject the whole subject 
of that particular point. Accept nothing as final 
until you have proven it; but, if you are wise, 
you will profit by the advice and experience 
of those who have gone before. Every man 
must learn by experience, but men may serve 
others as pointers of the way. At each stage 
of the journey it will be found that those 
who have progressed a little further on the 
way have left signs and marks and guideposts 
for those who follow. The wise man will take 
advantage of these signs. | do not ask for blind 
faith, but only for confidence until you are able 
to demonstrate for yourselves the truths | am 
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passing on to you, as they were passed on to 
me, by those who went before. 

We ask the student to have patience. Many 
things which will appear dark to him at first will 
be made clear as we progress. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

Man is a far more complete being than is 
generally imagined. He has not only a body and 
a soul, but he is a spirit possessing a soul, which 
soul has several vehicles for expression, these 
several vehicles being of different degrees of 
density, the body being the lowest form of 
expression. These different vehicles manifest 
upon different “planes,” such as the “physical 
plane,’ the “astral plane,’ etc., all of which will 
be explained as we proceed. 

The real self is pure spirit—a spark of 
the divine fire. This spirit is encased within 
numerous sheaths, which prevent its full 
expression. As man advances in development, 
his consciousness passes from the lower planes 
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to the higher, and he becomes more and more 
aware of his higher nature. The spirit contains 
within it all potentialities, and as man progresses 
he unfolds new powers, new qualities, into the 
light. 

The Yogi philosophy teaches that man is 
composed of seven principles—is a sevenfold 
creature. The best way to think of man is to 
realize that the spirit is the real self, and that 
the lower principles are but confining sheaths. 
Man may manifest upon seven planes, that is, 
the highly developed man, as the majority of 
men of this age can manifest only upon the 
lower planes, the higher planes not having as 
yet been reached by them, although every 
man, no matter how undeveloped, possesses 
the seven principles potentially. The first five 
planes have been attained by many, the sixth 
by a few, the seventh by practically none of this 
race at this time. 
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THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF MAN. 

The seven principles of man, as known to the 
Yogi philosophy, are herewith stated, English 
terms being substituted for Sanscrit words, so 
far as may be: 





7. Spirit. 

6. Spiritual-Mind. 

5. Intellect. 

4. Instinctive-Mind. 

3. Prana, or Vital Force. 
2. Astral Body. 

1. Physical Body. 


We will briefly run over the general nature of 
each of these seven principles, that the student 
may understand future references to them; 
but we will defer our detailed treatment of the 
subject until later on in the lessons. 
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1. THE PHYSICAL BODY. 

Of all the seven principles of man, the 
physical body is of course the most apparent. 
It is the lowest in the scale, and is the crudest 
manifestation of the man. But this does not 
mean that the physical should be despised 
or neglected. On the contrary, it is a most 
necessary principle for the growth of man in 
his present stage of develooment—the temple 
of the living Spirit—and it should be carefully 
tended and cared for in order to render it a 
more perfect instrument. We have but to look 
around us and see how the physical bodies of 
different men show the different degrees of 
development under mental control. It is a duty 
of each developed man to train his body to the 
highest degree of perfection in order that it 
may be used to advantage. The body should 
be kept in good health and condition and 
trained to obey the orders of the mind, rather 
than to rule the mind, as is so often the case. The 
care of the body, under the intelligent control 
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of the mind, is an important branch of Yogi 
philosophy, and is known as “Hatha Yoga.” We 
are preparing a little text-book upon “Hatha 
Yoga,’ which will soon be ready for the press, 
that will give the Yogi teachings upon this most 
important branch of self-development. The 
Yogi philosophy teaches that the physical body 
is built up of cells, each cell containing within 
it a miniature “life” which controls its action. 
These “lives” are really bits of intelligent mind of 
a certain degree of growth, which enable the 
cells to perform their work properly. These bits 
of intelligence are, of course, subordinate to the 
control of the central mind of the man, and will 
readily obey orders from headquarters, given 
either subconsciously or consciously. These 
cell intelligences manifest a perfect adaptation 
for their particular work. The selective action 
of the cells, extracting from the blood the 
nourishment needed and rejecting that which 
is not required, is an instance of this intelligence. 
The process of digestion, assimilation, etc., shows 
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the intelligence of the cells, either separately or 
collectively in groups. The healing of wounds, 
the rush of the cells to the points where they 
are most needed, and hundreds of other 
examples known to the student of physiology, 
all mean to the Yogi student examples of the 
“life” within each atom. Each atom is to the Yogi 
a living thing, leading its own independent life. 
These atoms combine into groups for some end, 
and the group manifests a group-intelligence, 
as long as it remains a group; these groups 
again combining in turn, and forming bodies of 
a more complex nature, which serve as vehicles 
for higher forms of consciousness. 

When death comes to the physical body the 
cells separate and scatter, and that which we 
call decay sets in. The force which has held the 
cells together is withdrawn, and it becomes free 
to go its own way and form new combinations. 
Some go into the body of the plants in the 
vicinity, and eventually find themselves again 
in the body of an animal; others remain in the 
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organism of the plant; others remain in the 
ground for a time, but the life of the atom 
means incessant and constant change. As a 
leading writer has said: “Death is but an aspect 
of life, and the destruction of one material form 
is but a prelude to the building up of another’ 

We will not devote further space to the 
consideration of the physical, as that is a subject 
by itself, and, then, our students are no doubt 
anxious to be led into subjects with which 
they are not quite so familiar. So we will leave 
this first principle and pass on to the second, 
wishing, however, again to remind the student 
that the first step in Yogi development consists 
of the mastery of the physical body and its care 
and attention. We will have more to say of this 
subject before we are through with this course. 


2. THE ASTRAL BODY. 
This second principle of man is not nearly so 
well known as its physical brother, although it 
is closely connected with the latter and is its 
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exact counterpart in appearance. The astral 
body has been known to people in all ages, 
and has given rise to many superstitions and 
mysteries, owing to a lack of knowledge of its 
nature. It has been called the “ethereal body”; 
the “fluidic body”; the “double”; the “wraith”; 
the “Doppelganger, etc. It is composed of 
matter of a finer quality than that composing 
our physical bodies, but matter none the less. 
In order to give you a clearer idea of what we 
mean, we will call your attention to water, which 
manifests in several well-known forms. Water at 
a certain temperature is known as ice, a hard, 
solid substance; at a little higher temperature 
it assumes its best-known form, which we call 
“water”; at a still higher temperature it escapes 
in the form of a vapor which we call “steam, 
although the real steam is invisible to the human 
eye, and becomes apparent only when it mixes 
with the air and has its temperature lowered a 
little, when it becomes vapor visible to the eye, 
and which vapor we call “steam.” 
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The astral body is the best counterpart of 
the physical body and may be separated from 
it under certain circumstances. Ordinarily, 
conscious separation is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, but in persons of a certain degree of 
psychical development the astral body may be 
detached and often goes on long journeys. To 
the clairvoyant vision the astral body is seen 
looking exactly like its counterpart, the physical 
body, and united to it by a slender silken cord. 

The astral body exists some time after the 
death of the person to whom it belongs, and 
under certain circumstances it is visible to living 
persons, and is called a “ghost.” There are other 
means whereby the spirits of those who have 
passed on may become manifest, and the astral 
shell which is sometimes seen after it has been 
sloughed off by the soul which has passed on is 
in such cases nothing more than a corpse of finer 
matter than its physical counterpart. In such 
cases it is possessed of no life or intelligence, 
and is nothing more than a cloud seen in the sky 
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bearing a resemblance to a human form. It is a 
shell, nothing more. The astral body of a dying 
person is sometimes projected by an earnest 
desire, and is at such times seen by friends and 
relatives with whom he is in sympathy. There 
are many cases of this kind on record, and the 
student probably is aware of occurrences of 
this kind. We will have more to say about the 
astral body and astral shells in other lessons in 
this course. We will have occasion to go into 
further detail when we reach the subject of the 
astral plane, and, in fact, the astral body will 
form a part of several lessons. 

The astral body is invisible to the ordinary 
eye, but is readily perceived by those having 
clairvoyant power of a certain degree. Under 
certain circumstances the astral body of a living 
person may be seen by friends and others, 
the mental condition of the persons and the 
observer having much to do with the matter. Of 
course, the trained and developed occultist is 
able to project his astral body consciously, and 
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may make it appear at will; but such powers are 
rare and are acquired only after a certain stage 
of development is reached. 

The adept sees the astral body rising from the 
physical body as the hour of death approaches. 
It is seen hovering over the physical body, to 
which it is bound by a slender thread. When 
the thread snaps the person is dead, and the 
soul passes on carrying with it the astral body, 
which in turn is discarded as the physical body 
has been before. It must be remembered 
that the astral body is merely a finer grade of 
matter, and that it is merely a vehicle for the 
soul, just as is the physical, and that both are 
discarded at the proper time. The astral body, 
like the physical, disintegrates after the death 
of the person, and persons of a psychic nature 
sometimes see the dissolving fragments around 
cemeteries, in the shape of violet light. 

We are merely calling attention to the 
different vehicles of the soul of man, his seven 
principles, and we must hasten on to the next 
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principle. We would like to speak to you of the 
interesting phenomenon of the ego leaving 
the physical body in the astral body while 
one is “asleep.’ We would like to tell you just 
what occurs during sleep, and how one may 
give orders to his astral self to gain certain 
information or to work out certain problems 
while he is wrapped in sleep, but that belongs 
to another phase of our subject, and we must 
pass on after merely whetting your appetite. 
We wish you to get these seven principles well 
fixed in your mind, so that you may be able to 
understand the terms when we use them later 
on. 


3. PRANA, OR VITAL FORCE. 

We have said something of Prana in our little 
book, “Science of Breath’ which many of you 
have read. As we said in that book, Prana is 
universal energy, but in our consideration of it 
we will confine ourselves to that manifestation 
of Prana which we call vital force. This vital force 
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is found in all forms of life—from the amoeba to 
man—from the most elementary form of plant 
life to the highest form of animal life. Prana is 
all-pervading. It is found in all things having life, 
and as the occult philosophy teaches that life 
is in all things—in every atom—the apparent 
lifelessness of some things being only a lesser 
degree of manifestation, we may understand 
that Prana is everywhere, in everything. Prana is 
not the Ego, but is merely a form of energy used 
by the Ego in its material manifestation. When 
the Ego departs from the physical body, in what 
we call “death,’ the Prana, being no longer under 
the control of the Ego, responds only to the 
orders of the individual atoms or their groups, 
which have formed the physical body, and as 
the physical body disintegrates and is resolved 
back to its original elements, each atom takes 
with it sufficient Prana to enable it to form new 
combinations, the unused Prana returning to 
the great universal storehouse from whence it 
came. Prana is in all forms of matter, and yet it 
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is not matter—it is the energy or force which 
animates matter. We have gone into the matter 
of Prana in our little book previously referred 
to, and we do not wish to take up the students’ 
time in repeating what we said there. 

But before taking up the next principle, we 
wish to direct the student's attention to the 
fact that Prana is the force underlying magnetic 
healing, much of mental healing, absent 
treatment, etc. That which has been spoken of 
by many as human magnetism is really Prana. 

In “Science of Breath,” we have given 
you directions for increasing the Prana in 
your system; distributing it over the body, 
strengthening each part and organ and 
stimulating every cell. It may be directed 
toward relieving pain in one's self and others by 
sending to the affected part a supply of Prana 
extracted from the air. It may be projected to 
a distance so far as to affect other persons. The 
thought of the projector sends forth and colors 
the Prana gathered for the purpose, and finds 
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lodgmentin the psychic organism of the patient. 
Like the Marconi waves it is invisible to the eye 
of man (with the exception of certain persons 
who have attained a high degree of clairvoyant 
power); it passes through intervening obstacles 
and seeks the person attuned to receive it. 

This transferring of Prana under the direction 
of the will is the underlying principle of thought 
transference, telepathy, etc. One may surround 
himself with an aura of Prana, colored with 
strong positive thought, which will enable him 
to resist the adverse thought waves of others, 
and which will enable him to live serene in an 
atmosphere of antagonistic and inharmonious 
thought. 

We advise students to re-read that portion 
of "Science of Breath” which deals with the use 
of Prana. We propose going into great detail 
regarding this phase of the subject, during the 
course of these lessons, but “Science of Breath” 
gives a good fundamental idea of the nature of 
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Prana and the methods of its use, and students 
will do well to refresh their minds on this subject. 

We do not wish to weary you by this 
description of each of the seven principles, 
and we are aware that you are impatient to 
enter into the more interesting phases of the 
subject. But it is absolutely necessary that you 
obtain a clear idea of these seven principles, 
in order that you may understand that which 
follows, and to obviate the necessity of your 
being “sent back” to relearn the lesson which 
you have “skipped” We had this idea in mind 
when we started this class in November, 1903, 
instead of waiting until January, 1904, and we 
give you the November and December lessons 
as "good measure, so as to be able to reach 
the more interesting part of the subject by the 
January lesson. 

We will leave the subject of Prana and will 
pass on to the next principle; but we trust 
that you will not leave this part of the lesson 
until you have acquired a clear idea of Prana 
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and its qualities and uses. Study your “Science 
of Breath” until you understand something of 
Prana. 


THE MENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

The Western reader who has studied 
the writings of some of the recent Western 
psychologists will recognize in the Instinctive 
Mind certain attributes of the so-called 
“subjective” or “subconscious” minds spoken of 
so frequently by the said writers. These writers 
discovered in man these characteristics, as well 
as certain higher phases of the mind (coming 
from the Spiritual Mind), and without stopping 
to investigate further, they advanced a “new” 
theory that man is possessed of two minds, 
ie the “objective” and “subjective,’ or as 
some have termed them, the “conscious” and 
“subconscious.” This was all very well so far as it 
went, but these investigators set the “conscious” 
mind aside and bundled all the rest into their 
“subconscious” or “subjective” mind, ignoring 
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the fact that they were mixing the highest and 
lowest qualities of mind and putting them 
in the same class, and leaving the middle 
quality by itself. The “subjective mind” and 
the “subconscious” theories are very confusing, 
as the student finds grouped together the 
most sublime flashes of genius and the silliest 
nothings of the man of low development, the 
mind of the latter being almost altogether 
“subjective” 

To those who have read up on these theories, 
we would say that such reading will materially 
help them to understand the three mental 
principles of man, if they will remember that the 
“conscious” or “objective” mind corresponds 
very nearly with the “Intellect” principle in the 
Yogi philosophy; and that the lowest portions of 
the “subjective” or “subconscious” mind are what 
the Yogis term the “Instinctive Mind” principle; 
while the higher and sublime qualities, which 
the Western writers have noticed and have 
grouped with the lower qualities in forming 
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their “subjective mind” and “subconscious mind” 
theories, is the “Spiritual Mind” principle of the 
Yogis, with the difference that the “Spiritual 
Mind” has additional properties and qualities 
of which these Western theorists have never 
dreamed. As we touch upon each of these 
three mental principles, you will see the points 
of resemblance and the points of difference 
between the Yogi teachings and the Western 
theories. 

We wish it distinctly understood, however, 
that we do not desire to detract from the praise 
justly earned by these Western investigators; in 
fact, the Yogis owe them a debt of gratitude 
for preparing the Western mind for the fuller 
teachings. The student who has read the works 
of the writers referred to will find it very much 
easier to grasp the idea of the three mental 
principles in man than if he had never heard of 
any division in the functioning of the mind of 
man. Our principal reason for calling attention 
to the mistake of the Western dual-mind 
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theories was that to the mind of the Yogi it is 
painful to see that which he knows to be the 
highest manifestation of mind, that which is the 
seat of inspiration and flashes of genius, that 
which touches the pure Spirit (the Spiritual 
Mind), which is just beginning to awaken in 
men of development and growth—confused 
and confounded with and placed in the same 
class with the lowest mental principle (the 
Instinctive Mind) which, while most necessary 
and useful to man, under the direction of his 
higher principle is still something which is 
common to the most undeveloped man, even 
to the lower form of the animal kingdom—yea, 
even to the plant life. We trust that the student 
will free his mind of preconceived ideas on this 
important subject, and will listen to what we 
say before forming his final opinion. In our next 
lesson, we will go into detail regarding each of 
the three Mental Principles. 
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MEDITATION. 

We will give the class a subject for meditation 
each month. The concentrated thought of the 
numerous students composing the class cannot 
help bringing about advantageous results in the 
direction of spiritual unfoldment and growth. 

The student should endeavor to give a few 
minutes each day to silent meditation. He 
should find as quiet a place as possible, and 
then sit or lie in an easy position, relaxing every 
muscle of the body and calming the mind. 

Then when the proper conditions are observed 

he will experience that peculiar sensation of 
calmness and quiet which indicates that he is 
“entering the silence.’ Then he should dwell 
upon the subject given for meditation and 
allow it to sink deep into his mind. At such times 
he will receive more or less inspiration from his 
Spiritual Mind, and will feel stronger and freer 
all day. 

The subject to carry into the silence this 
month is the reality of the Ego—the “I” The 
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n 


real "I" is not the body, but is the spirit 
principle. The real “I” is independent of the 
body, which is but a vehicle for its expression— 
it is indestructible and eternal. It cannot die or 
become annihilated. Do not think of the soul as 
a thing apart from you for YOU are the soul, and 
all the rest is transitory and changeable. Picture 
yourself, in your mind, as an entity independent 
of the body, and able to leave the body. Think 
of yourself as spirit, and of the body as a mere 
shell built for your convenience. During the 
period of meditation ignore the body entirely, 
and you will find that you will gradually awaken 
to a sense of the independent existence of the 
spiritual part of your nature and come to a 
realization of the real self. 


MANTRAM. 

A mantram is a word, phrase, or verse used 
by the Eastern people in order to concentrate 
upon an idea and to let it sink deep into 
the mind. It is similar to the “statements,” or 
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“affirmations,” used by the Mental Scientists and 
others of the Western world. 

The mantram for the month is a verse from a 
Western poet, Mr. Orr: 


“Lord of a thousand worlds am |, 

And | reign since time began; 

And night and day, in cyclic sway, 
Shall pass while their deeds | scan. 
Yet time shall cease, ere | find release, 


For | am the Soul of Man” 


Commit this verse to memory, and repeat 
it often, letting the mind dwell upon the 
idea of immortality expressed so strongly, 
remembering always that YOU are the “I” 
referred to. 
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The Second Lesson: The Mental Principles 





N OUR FIRST Lesson we called your attention 
briefly to the three lower principles of man— 
i.e., (1) the physical body; (2) the astral body; 
(3) Prana, or vital force. We also led up to the 
subject of the mental principles, which form 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth, respectively, of the 
seven principles of man. 
For convenience’ sake, we will again 
enumerate the four higher principles: 


7. Spirit. 

6. Spiritual mind. 
5. Intellect. 

4. Instinctive mind. 
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This terminology is more or less unsatisfactory, 
but we adopt it in preference to the Sanscrit 
terms which prove so puzzling and elusive to 
the average Western student. 

The three lower principles are the most 
material, and the atoms of which they are 
composed are, of course, indestructible, and go 
on forever in countless forms and aspects; but 
these principles, so far as the ego is concerned, 
are things merely to be used in connection with 
a particular earth-life, just as man uses clothing, 
heat, electricity, etc., and they form no part of 
his higher nature. 

The four higher principles, on the contrary, 
go to make up the thinking part of man—the 
intelligent part, so to speak. Even the lowest 
of the four—the instinctive mind, goes to form 
the higher part of the man. 

Those who have not considered the 
subject at all are apt to regard as absurd the 
suggestion that the mind of man functions on 
more than one plane. Students of psychology, 
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however, have long recognized the varying 
phases of mentation, and many theories have 
been advanced to account for the same. Such 
students will find that the Yogi philosophy 
alone gives the key to the mystery. Those 
who have studied the dual-mind theories of 
certain Western writers will also find it easier to 
conceive of more than one plane of mentality. 
At first sight it would seem that the conscious, 
reasoning part of man’s mind did the most work— 
if, indeed, not all of it. But a little reflection will 
show us that the conscious, reasoning work of 
the mind is but a small fraction of its task. Man's 
mind functions on three planes of effort, each 
plane shading imperceptibly into the planes 
on either side of it—the one next higher or the 
one next lower. The student may think of the 
matter either as one mind functioning along 
three lines, or as three minds shading into each 
other; both views have more or less of the 
truth in them; the real truth is too complex to 
be considered in detail in an elementary lesson. 
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The principal thing is to get the idea fixed in the 
mind—to form mental pegs upon which to hang 
future information. We will touch briefly upon 
the several “minds,” or planes of mental effort, 
beginning with the lowest, the instinctive mind. 


4. THE INSTINCTIVE MIND. 

This plane of mentation we share in connection 
with the lower animals, in, at least, its lower 
forms. It is the first plane of mentation reached 
in the scale of evolution. Its lowest phases are 
along lines in which consciousness is scarcely 
evident, and it extends from this lowly place in 
the scale until it manifests a very high degree 
of consciousness in comparison with its lowest 
phases; in fact, when it begins to shade into the 
fifth principle, it is difficult to distinguish it from 
the lowest forms of the latter. 

The first dawn of the instinctive mind may 
be seen even in the mineral kingdom, more 
particularly in crystals, etc. Then in the plant 
kingdom it grows more distinct and higher 
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in the scale, some of the higher families of 
plants showing even a rudimentary form of 
consciousness. Then in the world of the lower 
animals are seen increasing manifestations of 
the instinctive mind, from the almost plant-like 
intelligence of the lower forms until we reach 
a degree almost equal to that of the lowest 
form of human life. Then, among men, we see 
it shading gradually into the fifth principle, 
the intellect, until in the highest form of man 
to-day we see the fifth principle, intellect, in 
control to a certain extent, and subordinating 
the fourth principle to it, either wisely or 
unwisely. But, remember this, that even the 
highest form of man carries about with him 
the fourth principle, the instinctive mind, and 
in varying degrees uses it, or is used by it. The 
instinctive mind is most useful to man in this 
stage of his development—he could not exist 
as a physical being without it, in fact—and he 
may make a most valuable servant of it if he 
understands it; but woe to him if he allows it 
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to remain in control or to usurp prerogatives 
belonging to its higher brother. Now, right 
here we must call your attention to the fact 
that man is still a growing creature—he is not a 
finished product by any means. He has reached 
his present stage of growth after a toilsome 
journey; but it is merely sunrise yet, and the full 
day is far off. The fifth principle, the intellect, 
has unfolded to a certain degree, particularly 
in the more advanced men of to-day, but the 
unfoldment is merely beginning with many. 
Many men are but little more than animals, and 
their minds function almost entirely upon the 
instinctive plane. And all men of to-day, with 
the exceptions of a few very highly developed 
individuals, have need to be on guard lest the 
instinctive mind does not occasionally unduly 
assert its power over them, when they are off 
their guard. 

The lowest phase of the work of the instinctive 
mind is akin to the same work manifesting in 
the plant kingdom. The work of our bodies 
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is performed by this part of the mind. The 
constant work of repair, replacement, change, 
digestion, assimilation, elimination, etc., is being 
performed by this part of the mind, all below 
the plane of consciousness. The wondrous work 
of the body, in health and sickness, is faithfully 
carried on by this part of our minds, all without 
our conscious knowledge. The intelligent work 
of every organ, part, and cell of the body is 
under the superintendence of this part of 
the mind. Read in “Science of Breath” of the 
marvelous process of the circulation of the 
blood, its purification, etc., and realize, faintly, 
what a wonderful work is even this lowest 
phase of the instinctive mind. We will show 
more of its workings in our forthcoming work 
"Hatha Yoga,’ but any school physiology will 
give you a clear idea of what it does, although 
its writer does not tell the cause behind it. This 
part of the work of the instinctive mind is well 
performed in the lower animals, plants, and 
in man, until the latter begins to unfold a little 
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intellect, when he often begins to meddle with 
the work properly belonging to this plane of 
the mind, and sends to it adverse suggestions, 
fear thoughts, etc. However, this trouble is but 
temporary, as, when the intellect unfolds a little 
farther, it sees the error into which it has fallen 
and proceeds to rectify the trouble and to 
prevent its recurrence. 

But this is only a part of the province of the 
instinctive mind. As the animal progressed along 
the scale of evolution, certain things became 
necessary for its protection and well-being. 
It could not reason on these things, so that 
wonderfulintelligence dwelling, subconsciously, 
in the instinctive mind unfolded until it was able 
to grasp the situation and meet it. It aroused 
the “fighting instinct” in the brute for its 
preservation, and this action of the instinctive 
mind, very good for its purpose and essential to 
the preservation of the life of the animal, is still 
with us and occasionally projects itself into our 
mentality with a surprising degree of strength. 
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There is a great deal of the old animal fighting 
spirit in us yet, although we have managed to 
control it and to hold it in restraint, thanks to 
the light obtained from our unfolding higher 
faculties. The instinctive mind also taught the 
animal how to build its nests, how to migrate 
before approaching winter, how to hibernate, 
and thousands of other things well known to 
students of natural history. And it teaches us 
how to do the many things which we perform 
instinctively, as it also assumes tasks which we 
learn how to perform by means of our intellect, 
and which we pass on to the instinctive mind, 
which afterward performs them automatically 
or nearly so. It is astonishing how many of our 
daily tasks are performed under the direction of 
our instinctive mind, subject merely to a casual 
supervision of the Intellect. When we learn to 
do things “by heart,’ we have really mastered 
them on the intellectual plane, and then passed 
them on to the instinctive plane of mentation. 
The woman with her sewing-machine, the man 
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who runs his engine, the painter with his brush, 
all find the instinctive mind a good friend, in 
fact the intellect would soon tire if it had 
these every-day tasks to perform. Note the 
difference between learning to do a thing, and 
then doing it after it has been learned. These 
manifestations of the instinctive mind are of 
course among its higher phases, and are due 
largely to its contact with and blending with 
the unfolding intellect. 

The instinctive mind is also the “habit” mind. 
The intellect (either that of the owner of the 
instinctive mind, or of some other man) passes 
on ideas to it, which it afterward faithfully 
carries out to the letter, unless corrected or 
given better instructions, or worse ones, by the 
intellect of some one. 

The instinctive mind is a queer storehouse. 
It is full of things received from a variety of 
sources. It contains many things which it has 
received through heredity; other things which 
have unfolded within it, the seeds of which were 
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sown at the time of the primal impulse which 
started life along the path; other things which 
it has received from the intellect, including 
suggestions from others, as well as thought- 
waves sent out from the minds of others, which 
have taken lodgment within its corridors. All 
sorts of foolishness as well as wisdom is there. 
We will deal with this phase of the subject in 
future lessons, under the head of Suggestion 
and Auto-Suggestion, Thought Power, etc. 
Instinctive mind manifests varying degrees 
of consciousness, varying from almost absolute 
subconsciousness to the simple consciousness 
of the highest of the lower animals and the 
lower forms of man. Self-consciousness comes 
to man with the unfoldment of the intellect, 
and will be spoken of in its proper place. 
Cosmic or universal consciousness comes with 
the unfoldment of the spiritual mind and will 
be touched upon later on. This gradual growth 
of consciousness is a most interesting and 
important branch of the subject before us, and 
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will be referred to, and spoken of, at different 
points in this course. 

Before we pass on to the next principle, we 
must call your attention to the fact that the 
instinctive mind is the seat of the appetites, 
passions, desires, instincts, sensations, feelings, 
and emotions of the lower order, manifested in 
man as well as in the lower animals. There are of 
course higher ideas, emotions, aspirations, and 
desires, reaching the advanced man from the 
unfolding spiritual mind, but the animal desires, 
and the ordinary feelings, emotions, etc., 
belong to the instinctive mind. All the “feelings” 
belonging to our passional and emotional 
nature belong to this plane. All animal desires, 
such as hunger and thirst, sexual desires (on the 
physical plane); all passions, such as physical 
love, hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, revenge, are 
a part of it. The desire for the physical (unless as 
a means of reaching higher things), the longing 
for the material, all belong to this plane. The 
“lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, the pride 
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of life,” are on this plane. This principle is the 
most material of the three mental principles, 
and is the one which is apt to bind us the closest 
to the earth and earthly things. Remember, that 
we are not condemning material or “earthly” 
things—they are all right in their place; but man 
in his unfoldment grows to see these things as 
only a means to an end—only a step in the 
spiritual evolution. And with clearer vision he 
ceases to be bound too tightly to the material 
side of life, and, instead of regarding it as the 
end and aim of all things, sees that it is, at the 
best, only a means to a higher end. 

Many of the “brute” instincts are still with 
us, and are much in evidence in undeveloped 
people. Occultists learn to curb and control 
these lower instincts, and to subordinate them 
to the higher mental ideals which open up to 
them. Be not discouraged, dear student, if you 
find much of the animal still within you. It is no 
sign of “badness, or evil; in fact the recognition 
of it by one is a sign that his unfoldment has 
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begun, for, before, the same thing was there 
and not recognized for what it is, whereas now 
it is both seen and recognized. Knowledge is 
power; learn to know the remnants of the brute 
nature within you and become a tamer of wild 
beasts. The higher principles will always obtain 
the mastery, but patience, perseverance, and 
faith are required for the task. These “brute” 
things were all right in their time—the animal 
had need of them—they were “good” for the 
purpose intended, but now that man is reaching 
higher points on the path, he sees clearer 
and learns to subordinate the lower parts of 
himself to the higher. The lower instincts were 
not implanted in your nature by “the devil’; 
you came by them honestly. They came in the 
process of evolution as a proper and right 
thing, but have been largely outgrown and 
can now be left behind. So do not fear these 
inheritances from the past; you can put them 
aside or subordinate them to higher things as 
you journey along the path. Do not despise 
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them, though you tread them under foot—they 
are the steps upon which you have reached 
your present high estate, and upon which you 
will attain still greater heights. 


5. THE INTELLECT. 

We now reach the mental principle which 
distinguishes man from the brute. The first four 
principles man shares in common with the lower 
forms of life, but when the fifth principle begins 
to unfold he has reached an important stage of 
the journey along the path of attainment. He 
feels his manhood manifesting within him. 

Now, remember, that there is no violent 
change or marked transition from the 
consciousness of the fourth principle into 
that of the fifth. As we have before explained, 
these principles shade into each other, and 
blend as do the colors of the spectrum. As 
intellect unfolds, it illuminates faintly the fourth 
principle, and endows instinctive life with 
reason. Simple consciousness shades into self- 
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consciousness. Before the fifth principle dawns 
fairly, the creature having the four principles 
well developed has passions but no reason; 
emotions but not intellect; desires but no 
rationalized will. It is the subject awaiting the 
monarch, the sleeper awaiting the magic touch 
of the one who has been sent to awaken him 
from the enchanter’s deep sleep. It is the brute 
awaiting the coming of that which will transform 
it into a man. 

In some of the lower animals, the fourth 
principle has attracted to itself the lowest 
shading of the fifth principle, and the animal 
manifests signs of a faint reasoning. On the 
other hand, in some of the lower forms of 
man—the Bushman, for example—the fourth 
principle has scarcely been perceptibly 
colored by the incoming fifth principle, and 
the “man” is scarcely more than a brute, in fact 
is more of a brute, mentally, than some of the 
higher domesticated animals, who, having been 
for many generations in close companionship 
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with man, have been colored by his mental 
emanations. 

The first sign of the real unfoldment of the 
fifth principle, intellect, is the dawning of self- 
consciousness. In order more fullyto understand 
this, let us consider what consciousness really is. 

Among the lower animals there is very 
little of that which we call consciousness. The 
consciousness of the lower animal forms is 
but little more than mere sensation. Life in the 
early stages is almost automatic. The mentation 
is almost entirely along subconscious lines, 
and the mentation itself is only that which is 
concerned with the physical life of the animal— 
the satisfaction of its primitive wants. After a bit, 
this primitive consciousness developed into 
what psychologists term simple consciousness. 
Simple consciousness is an “awareness” of 
outside things—a perception and recognition 
of things other than the inner self. The 
conscious attention is turned outward. The 
animal, or low order of man, cannot think of his 
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hopes and fears, his aspirations, his plans, his 
thoughts, and then compare them with the like 
thoughts of others of his kind. He cannot turn 
his gaze inward and speculate upon abstract 
things. He simply takes things for granted and 
asks no questions. He does not attempt to find 
solutions for questions within himself, for he is 
not aware that such questions exist. 

With the advent of self-consciousness man 
begins to form a conception of the “I” He 
begins to compare himself with others and to 
reason about it. He takes mental stock, and 
draws conclusions from what he finds in his 
mind. He begins to think for himself, to analyze, 
classify, separate, deduce, etc. As he progresses 
he begins to think out things for himself, and 
passes along new and fresh suggestions to his 
instinctive mind. He begins to rely upon his 
own mind, rather than blindly accepting that 
which emanates from the mind of others. He 
begins to create for himself, and is no longer a 
mere mental automaton. 
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And from a mere glimmering of conscious 
intelligence there has grown the highest 
intelligence of to-day. A modern writer 
forcibly expresses the growth in the following 
words: “For some hundreds of years, upon the 
general plane of self-consciousness, an ascent, 
to the human eye gradually, but from the point 
of view of cosmic evolution rapid, has been 
made. In a race, large-brained, walking erect, 
gregarious, brutal, but king of all other brutes, 
man in appearance but not in fact, was from 
the highest simple-consciousness born the 
basic human faculty self-consciousness, and its 
twin, language. From these and what went with 
these, through suffering, toil, and war; through 
bestiality, savagery, barbarism; through slavery, 
greed, effort; through conquests infinite, 
through defeats overwhelming, through 
struggle unending; through ages of aimless 
semi-brutal existence; through subsistence 
on berries and roots; through the use of the 
casually found stone or stick; through life in 
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deep forests, with nuts and seeds, and on the 
shores of waters with mollusks, crustaceans, and 
fish for food; through that greatest, perhaps, 
of human victories, the domestication and 
subjugation of fire; through the invention and 
art of bow and arrow; through the taming of 
animals and the breaking of them to labor; 
through the long learning which led to the 
cultivation of the soil; through the adobe brick 
and the building of houses therefrom; through 
the smelting of metals and the slow birth of the 
arts which rest upon these; through the slow 
making of alphabets and the evolution of the 
written word; in short, through thousands of 
centuries of human life, of human aspiration, of 
human growth, sprang the world of men and 
women as it stands before us and within us to- 
day with all its achievements and possessions.’ 
Self-consciousness is a thing easy to 
comprehend, but difficult to define. One 
writer has expressed it well when he says that 
without self-consciousness a creature may 
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know; but only by the aid of self-consciousness 
is it possible for him to know that he knows. 

And with this unfoldment of the intellect 
came the beginnings of all the wonderful 
achievements of the human mind of to-day. 
But great as are these achievements, these are 
as nothing to what is yet before the race. From 
victory on to victory will the intellect progress. 
In its unfoldment, as it begins to receive more 
and more light from the next highest principle, 
the spiritual mind, it will achieve things as yet 
undreamed of. And yet, poor mortal, remember, 
intellect is third from the highest in the scale on 
the principles of man. There are two principles 
as much higher than intellect, as intellect is 
higher than the principle below—instinctive 
mind. Do not make a God of intellect; do not 
allow the pride of intellect to blind you. 

The importance of the awakening of self- 
consciousness may be more clearly recognized 
when we tell you that the occult doctrine is that 
once the self-consciousness is awakened into 
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being, once the “I” has been felt and recognized, 
the real awakened life of the soul begins. We do 
not refer to the life that comes after the spiritual 
awakening—that is a still higher stage—but 
to the mental awakening of the soul to the “I” 
consciousness. This is the stage where the baby 
ego first begins its waking existence. Previous 
to that time it has slumbered on, alive but not 
conscious of itself, and now the time of labor 
pains and birth is at hand. The soul has to meet 
new conditions, and has many an obstacle to 
overcome before it reaches spiritual manhood. 
Many experiences will it undergo, many trials 
will it be forced to meet; but still the progress 
is on and on and on. 

At times there may be setbacks, and it may 
even seem to retrograde, but such obstacles 
are soon surmounted and the soul takes up its 
journey again. There is no real going backward 
on the path, and slow as the progress may seem, 
each of us is moving steadily forward. 
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We had hoped to be able to reach the subject 
of the sixth principle, spiritual mind, in this 
lesson, but we see that we have not sufficient 
space at our disposal, so we must defer that 
most interesting subject, as well as that of the 
seventh principle, spirit, until the next lesson. 
We are aware that our students are eager to 
press forward, and we are wasting as little time 
as possible on the way; but there are certain 
fundamental truths which must be clearly 
understood before we dare take another step. 

There are a number of lessons to be drawn 
from the subjects of the instinctive mind and 
the intellect, and this is as good a place as any 
in which to consider them. 

One of these lessons is that the awakening of 
intellect does not necessarily make the creature 
a better being, in the sense of being “good” 
While it is true that an unfolding principle or 
faculty will give an upward tendency to man, 
it is equally true that some men are so closely 
wrapped in the folds of the animal sheath—so 
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steeped in the material side of things—that 
the awakened intellect only tends to give them 
increased powers to gratify their low desires and 
inclinations. Man, if he chooses, may excel the 
beasts in bestiality—he may descend to depths 
of which the beast would never have thought. 
The beast is governed solely by instinct, and 
his actions, so prompted, are perfectly natural 
and proper, and the animal is not blamed for 
following the impulses of its nature. But man, 
in whom intellect has unfolded, knows that it is 
contrary to his highest nature to descend to the 
level of the beasts—yea, lower by far. He adds 
to the brute desires the cunning and intelligence 
which have come to him, and deliberately 
prostitutes his higher principle to the task of 
carrying out the magnified animal propensities. 
Very few animals abuse their desires—it is left 
for some men to do so. The higher the degree 
of intellect unfolded in a man, the greater the 
depths of low passions, appetites, and desires 
possible to him. He actually creates new brute 
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desires, or rather, builds edifices of his own 
upon the brute foundations. It is unnecessary 
for us to state that all occultists know that 
such a course will bring certain consequences 
in its train, which will result in the soul having 
to spend many weary years in retracing its 
steps over the backward road it has trodden. 
Its progress has been retarded, and it will be 
compelled to retravel the road to freedom, 
in common with the beast-like natures of 
undeveloped creatures whose proper state of 
the journey it is, having an additional burden 
in the shape of the horror of consciousness of 
its surroundings, whereas its companions have 
no such consciousness and consequently suffer 
not. If you can imagine a civilized, refined man 
having to live among Australian Bushmen for 
many years, with a full recollection of what he 
has lost, you may form a faint idea of the fate 
in store for one who deliberately sinks his high 
powers to the accomplishment of low ends 
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and desires. But even for such a soul there is 
escape—in time. 

Let your higher nature be on guard and 
refuse to be drawn back into the brute life 
which has been passed through. Keep your 
gaze upward, and let your motto be: “Forward? 
The brute nature may exert a pull downward, 
but the spiritual mind will give you a helping 
hand, and will sustain you if you but trust to it. 
The intellect is between the two, and may be 
influenced by either or both. Take your choice, 
oh, struggling soul. Your help is within you; 
look to it, and refuse to be dragged back into 
the mire of the animal mind. Manifest the “I” 
within you and be strong. You are an immortal 
soul, and are moving on and on and on to still 
greater things. Peace be yours. 


MEDITATION. 
Let the student give a few minutes each day to 
silent meditation, according to the instructions 
giveninthe First Lesson. The subject for students 
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to carry with them into The Silence, this month, 
is that of the subjugating of the animal nature 
and impulses to those of the higher mind—the 
subduing of the beast by the MAN. The brute 
nature should be relegated to its own proper 
work of attending to the physical part of man, 
under control of the intellect, and should not 
be permitted to usurp the prerogatives of 
the higher and growing parts of man’s nature. 
Picture to yourself the unfolding consciousness 
and mind-power, and also see the lower mental 
principle doing its work, but well in control 
of the higher parts of the mind. See yourself 
as master of yourself, and not as a mere slave 
to your lower passions and animal nature. See 
yourself as rising triumphant after a struggle 
with the lower nature. See yourself as master, 
and the lower nature as obedient to your 
will. Recognize that the “I” part of you is not 
resident in the lower part of your nature, but 
in the higher. Think of yourself as a tamer of 
the wild beast within you. See yourself as rising 
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triumphant over the temptation to indulge in 
anger, malice, envy, hatred, jealousy, fear, and 
other manifestations of the lower nature. Form 
a mental picture of yourself as you hope to be— 
picture your ideal self—and you will unfold 
into the realization of your ideal. Success be 
yours—our helpful thought is with you—draw 
on us for mental help when in need of it. 


MANTRAM. 

"| AM MASTER OF MYSELF. Commit these words 
to memory, and repeat them often, letting the 
mind dwell upon the thoughts given in our 
Meditation for this month. Remember always 
that the “I” is the highest part of you that has 
been awakened into consciousness, and should, 
to a great extent be master of the animal nature 
from which you have emerged. 
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The Third Lesson: The Spiritual Principles 





| OUR SECOND Lesson we gave you a brief 
outline of the Fourth and Fifth Principles of Man, 
i.e., (4) Instinctive Mind, and (5) Intellect. As we 
have told you before, man has passed through 
the Fourth Principle stage to its extreme, and has 
now passed on to a consciousness of the Fifth 
Principle, Intellect. Some of us have developed 
the Intellectual stage to a considerable extent 
(although we have practically conquered but 
a few square miles of the new territory of the 
mind, and there is still a great task before us), 
while other men seem to have a consciousness 
almost altogether within the borders of the 
Instinctive Mind, and have only a glimmering of 
Intellect. Not only is this true of the savage races, 
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but many, very many of so-called “civilized 
people have not learned to do their own 
thinking, and seem willing to allow others to do 
their thinking for them, they following certain 
leaders with the stupid habit of the sheep. But 
still the race is progressing, slowly but surely, 
and many are thinking now who never thought 
before—a greater number are refusing to take 
their thinking second-hand, and are insisting 
upon knowing for themselves. 

When we consider that there are many 
men in whom the Fifth Principle, the Intellect, 
has scarcely unfolded, and that the race in 
general has taken but a few steps into the 
land of the Intellect, we begin to realize how 
difficult it is for any of us except the man or 
woman of exceptional spiritual unfoldment 
to comprehend even faintly the still higher 
Principles. It is something like a man born 
blind trying to comprehend light; or one born 
deaf endeavoring to form a mental concept of 
sound. One can only form an idea of something 
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akin to his experiences. A man who has never 
tasted anything sweet cannot form an idea of 
sugar. Without experience or consciousness of 
a thing, our minds are unable to form a concept. 

But nearly all of us who have been attracted 
to these lessons or who have attracted these 
lessons to us, have had experiences which 
will enable us to comprehend something of 
the Sixth Principle—have had glimmerings of 
consciousness which help us to understand 
something of the Spiritual Mind. A tendency 
toward the occult—the hunger of the soul 
for more light—are indications that the Sixth 
Principle, Spiritual Mind, is beginning to shade 
into our consciousness, and, although it may 
be ages before we awaken into full Spiritual 
Consciousness, we are still being influenced 
and helped by it. This spiritual unrest often 
causes us great discomfort, until we find 
ourselves on the right road to knowledge, and 
even thereafter we feel more or less unsatisfied 
by the few crumbs that drop to us from the 
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table of Knowledge. But despair not, seekers 
after the Truth; these pains are but the travail 
of spiritual birth—great things are before you— 
take courage and fear not. 

Toward the end of this lesson we will speak 
of the process of “Illumination” or Spiritual 
Consciousness, which has come, or is coming, to 
many of us, and what we have to say may throw 
light upon many experiences which have come 
to you, and for which you have heretofore had 
no explanation. 

We will now take up the subject of the Sixth 
Principle, Spiritual Mind, which will be more or 
less plain to those who have had glimmerings 
of consciousness from this plane of the soul, 
but which will be full of “hard sayings” and 
“dark corners” to those who have not as yet 
reached this stage of unfoldment. The Seventh 
Principle, The Spirit, however, is beyond 
the comprehension of any except the few 
enlightened and highly developed souls, in 
and out of the body, who are as far above the 
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ordinary man as the average enlightened man is 
above the Bushman. We can but pass on to you 
enough to give you a general intellectual idea 
of what is meant by “Spirit”—the consciousness 
of it is still far beyond the race in its present 
stage. It is well, however, to know of the 
existence of Spirit, as it helps us to understand 
something of the Spiritual Mind, which is Spirit's 
means of communication with the Intellectual 
consciousness. The comprehension of Spiritual 
Mind, however, opens up such a wonderful 
world of thought that we are satisfied to leave 
the understanding of Spirit until such time as 
we will grow into a consciousness of it. 


6. THE SPIRITUAL MIND. 

The Sixth Principle, Spiritual Mind, has been 
styled by some writers “The Superconscious 
Mind,’ which term is a fairly good one, as it 
distinguishes between the lower Subconscious 
Mind or Instinctive Mind, the Conscious Mind 
or Intellect, and itself, which latter, while outside 
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of the realm of ordinary human consciousness, 
is still a very different thing from the lower or 
Instinctive Mind. 

While the actual existence of the Spiritual 
Mind has been made manifest to but a limited 
number of the human race, there are many who 
are becoming conscious of a higher “Something 
Within,’ which leads them up to higher and 
nobler thoughts, desires, aspirations, and 
deeds. And there is a still greater number who 
receive a faint glimmering of the light of the 
Spirit, and, though they know it not, are more 
or less influenced by it. In fact, the entire race 
receives some of its beneficent rays, although 
in some cases the light is so bedimmed by the 
dense material obstacles surrounding the man 
that his spiritual twilight is almost akin to the 
blackness of night. But man is ever unfolding, 
discarding sheath after sheath, and is slowly 
coming home. The light will eventually shine 
full upon all. 
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All that we consider good, noble, and great 
in the human mind emanates from the Spiritual 
Mind andis gradually unfoldedinto the ordinary 
consciousness. Some Eastern writers prefer the 
term “projected” as more correctly indicating 
the process whereby the ray of light is sent into 
the consciousness of the man who has not yet 
reached the superhuman stage of full Spiritual 
Consciousness. All that has come to man, in his 
evolution, which tends toward nobility, true 
religious feeling, kindness, humanity, justice, 
unselfish love, mercy, sympathy, etc., has come 
to him through his slowly unfolding Spiritual 
Mind. His love of God and his love of Man has 
come to him in this way. As the unfoldment 
goes on, his idea of Justice enlarges; he has 
more Compassion; his feeling of Human 
Brotherhood increases; his idea of Love grows; 
and he increases in all the qualities which men 
of all creeds pronounce “good,’ and which may 
all be summed up as the practical attempt to 
live out the teachings of that great spiritual 
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Master, when He enunciated that great truth 
(well understood by the occultists of all creeds, 
but so little understood by many who claim to 
be followers of Him), saying: “And thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength,’ and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” 

As man's Spiritual Consciousness begins 
to unfold, he begins to have an abiding 
sense of the reality of the existence of the 
Supreme Power, and, growing along with it, he 
finds the sense of Human Brotherhood—of 
human _ relationship—gradually coming into 
consciousness. He does not get these things 
from his Instinctive Mind, nor does his Intellect 
make him fee/ them. Spiritual Mind does not run 
contrary to Intellect—it simply goes beyond 
Intellect. It passes down to the Intellect certain 
truths which it finds in its own regions of the 
mind, and Intellect reasons about them. But 
they do not originate with Intellect. Intellect 
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is cold—Spiritual Consciousness is warm and 
alive with high feeling. 

Man’s growth toward a better and fuller 
idea of the Divine Power does not come from 
Intellect, although the latter reasons upon the 
impressions received and tries to form them 
into systems, creeds, cults, etc. Nor does the 
Intellect give us our growing sense of the 
relationship between man and man—the 
Brotherhood of Man. Let us tell you why man 
is kinder to his kind and to forms of life below 
him than ever before. It is not alone because 
the Intellect teaches him the value of kindness 
and love, for man does not become kind or 
loving by cold reasoning. On the contrary, he 
becomes kind and loving because there arise 
within him certain impulses and desires coming 
from some unknown place, which render it 
impossible for him to be otherwise without 
suffering discomfort and pain. These impulses 
are as real as other desires and impulses, and 
as man develops these impulses become more 
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numerous and much stronger. Look at the 
world of a few hundred years ago, and look at 
it to-day, and see how much kinder and more 
loving we are than in those days. But do not 
boast of it, for we will seem as mere savages 
to those who follow us and who will wonder at 
our inhumanity to our brother-man from their 
point of view. 

As man unfolds spiritually he feels his 
relationship to all mankind, and he begins to 
love his fellow-man more and more. It hurts him 
to see others suffering, and when it hurts him 
enough he tries to do something to remedy it. 
As time goes on and man develops, the terrible 
suffering which many human beings undergo 
to-day will be impossible, for the reason that 
the unfolding Spiritual Consciousness of the 
race will make the pain felt so severely by all 
that the race will not be able to stand it, and 
they will insist upon matters being remedied. 
From the inner recesses of the soul comes a 
protest against the following of the lower animal 
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nature, and, although we may put it aside for a 
time, it will become more and more persistent, 
until we are forced to heed it. The old story of 
each person having two advisors, one at each 
ear, one whispering to him to follow the higher 
teachings and the other tempting him to pursue 
the lower path, is shown to be practically true 
by the occult teaching regarding the three 
mental principles. The Intellect represents the 
"I" consciousness of the average person. This “I” 
has on one side the Instinctive Mind sending 
him to the old desires of the former self—the 
impulses of the less developed life of the animal 
or lower man, which desires were all very well 
in lower stages of development, but which are 
unworthy of the growing man. On the other 
side is the Spiritual Mind, sending its unfolding 
impulses into the Intellect, and endeavoring to 
draw the consciousness up to itself—to aid in 
the man's unfoldment and development, and 
to cause him to master and control his lower 
nature. 
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The struggle between the higher and 
lower natures has been noticed by all careful 
observers of the human mind and character, 
and many have been the theories advanced to 
account for it. In former times it was taught that 
man was being tempted by the devil on the 
one hand, and helped by a guardian angel on 
the other. But the truth is known to all occultists 
that the struggle is between the two elements 
of man’s nature, not exactly warring, but each 
following its own line of effort, and the “I” being 
torn and bruised in its efforts to adjust itself. 
The Ego is in a transition stage of consciousness, 
and the struggle is quite painful at times, but the 
growing man in time rises above the attraction 
of the lower nature, and dawning Spiritual 
Consciousness enables him to understand the 
true state of affairs, and aids him in asserting his 
mastery over the lower self and in assuming a 
positive attitude toward it, while at the same 
time he opens himself up to the light from the 
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Spiritual Mind and holds himself in a negative 
attitude toward it, resisting not its power. 

The Spiritual Mind is also the source of the 
“inspiration” which certain poets, painters, 
sculptors, writers, preachers, orators, and 
others have received in all times and which 
they receive to-day. This is the source from 
which the seer obtains his vision—the prophet 
his foresight. Many have concentrated 
themselves upon high ideals in their work, 
and have received rare knowledge from this 
source, and have attributed it to beings of 
another world—from angels, spirits, from God 
Himself; but all came from within—it was the 
voice of their Higher Self speaking to them. We 
do not mean to say that no communications 
come to man from other intelligences—far 
from this, we know that higher intelligences 
do often communicate with man through the 
channel of his Spiritual Mind—but much that 
man has attributed to outside intelligences 
has really come from himself. And man, by the 
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development of his Spiritual Consciousness, 
may bring himself into a high relationship and 
contact with this higher part of his nature, and 
may thus become possessed of a knowledge of 
which the Intellect has not dared dream. 

Certain high psychic powers are also open 
to man in this way, but such powers are rarely 
obtained by one until he has risen above the 
attractions of the lower part of his nature, for 
unless this were so man might use these high 
gifts for base purposes. It is only when man 
ceases to care for power for his personal use 
that power comes. Such is the Law. 

When man learns of the existence of his 
Spiritual mind and begins to recognize its 
promptings and leadings, he strengthens 
his bond of communication with it, and 
consequently receives light of a greater 
brilliancy. When we learn to trust the Spirit, it 
responds by sending us more frequent flashes 
of illumination and enlightenment. As one 
unfolds in Spiritual Consciousness he relies 
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more upon this Inner Voice, and is able more 
readily to distinguish it from impulses from the 
lower planes of the mind. He learns to follow 
Spirit’s leadings and to allow it to lend him a 
guiding hand. Many of us have learned to know 
the reality of being “led by the Spirit.’ To those 
who have experienced this leading we need not 
say more, for they will recognize just what we 
mean. Those who have not as yet experienced 
it must wait until the time comes for them, for 
we cannot describe it, as there are no words to 
speak of these things which are beyond words. 

Toward the close of this lesson we will 
give a brief outline of some of the phases 
of “Illumination” or awakening of Spiritual 
Consciousness, which has come to some of us 
and will come to all in this or future phases 
of their unfoldment. We must hasten on to a 
brief consideration of that which can only be 
faintly understood by any of us—the Seventh 
Principle—Spirit. 
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7. SPIRIT. 

How shall we approach this subject, which 
even the most advanced minds in the flesh to- 
day can but faintly comprehend? How can the 
finite express or comprehend the infinite? Spirit, 
man's Seventh Principle, is the Divine Spark— 
our most precious inheritance from the Divine 
Power—a ray from the Central Sun—the Real 
Self. Words cannot express it. Our minds fail to 
grasp it. It is the soul of the Soul. To understand 
it we must understand God, for Spirit is a drop 
from the Spirit Ocean—a grain of sand from 
the shores of the Infinite—a particle of the 
Sacred Flame. It is that something within us 
which is the cause of our evolution through all 
the weary ages. It was the first to be, and yet it 
will be the last to appear in full consciousness. 
When man arrives at a full consciousness of 
Spirit, he will be so much higher than man that 
such a being is at present inconceivable to the 
Intellect. Confined in many sheaths of matter, 
it has waited through the long and weary ages 
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for even a faint recognition, and is content to 
wait for ages more until it is fully brought into 
consciousness. Man will ascend many steps 
of develooment—from man to archangel— 
before Spirit will fully claim its own. The Spirit 
is that within man which closest approaches 
the Center—is nearest to God. It is only in 
an occasional precious moment that we are 
aware of the existence of Spirit within us, and 
in such moments we are conscious of coming 
into the awful presence of the Unknown. These 
moments may come when one is engaged in 
deep religious thought—while reading a poem 
bearing a precious message from soul to soul— 
in some hour of affliction when all human aid 
has failed us and when human words seem 
but mockery—in a moment when all seems 
lost and we feel the necessity of a direct word 
from a being higher than ourselves. When 
these moments come they leave with us a 
peace which never afterward entirely escapes 
us, and we are ever after changed beings. In 
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the moment of Illumination or the dawn of 
Spiritual Consciousness we also feel the real 
presence of the Spirit. In these moments we 
become conscious of our relationship with and 
connection with the Center of Life. Through 
the medium of the Spirit God reveals Himself 
to Man. 

We cannot dwell longer on this subject— 
it overpowers one, and mere words seem 
too weak for use in connection with it. Those 
who have felt the impulses of the Spiritual 
Mind have been made faintly conscious of 
the abiding sense of the Spirit, although they 
cannot grasp its full significance. And those 
who have not experienced these things would 
not understand us if we wrote volumes of our 
imperfect and undeveloped conceptions of 
the subject. So we will pass on, trusting that we 
have awakened in your minds at least a faint 
desire to be brought into a closer communion 
and contact with this, the highest part of Self— 
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Self itself. The Peace of the Spirit abide with 
yOu. 





ILLUMINATION OR SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

With many, Spiritual Mind unfolds gradually 
and slowly, and, while one may feel a 
steady increase of spiritual knowledge and 
consciousness, he may not have experienced 
any marked and startling change. Others have 
had moments of what is known as “Illumination; 
when they seemed lifted almost out of their 
normal state, and where they seemed to 
pass into a higher plane of consciousness or 
being, which left them more advanced than 
ever before, although they could not carry 
back into consciousness a clear recollection 
of what they had experienced while in the 
exalted state of mind. These experiences have 
come to many persons, in different forms 
and degrees, of all forms of religious beliefs, 
and have been generally associated with 
some feature of the particular religious belief 
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entertained by the person experiencing the 
illumination. But advanced occultists recognize 
all of these experiences as differing forms of 
one and the same thing—the dawning of the 
Spiritual Consciousness—the unfoldment of 
the Spiritual Mind. Some writers have styled 
this experience “Cosmic Consciousness,’ which 
is a very appropriate name, as the illumination, 
at least in its higher forms, brings one in touch 
with the whole of Life, making him feel a sense 
of kinship with all Life, high or low, great or 
small, “good” or “bad.” 

These experiences, of course, vary materially 
according to the degree of unfoldment 
of the individual, his previous training, his 
temperament, etc., but certain characteristics 
are common to all. The most common feeling is 
that of possessing almost complete knowledge 
of all things—almost Omniscience. This feeling 
exists only for a moment, and leaves one at first 
in an agony of regret over what he has seen and 
lost. Another feeling commonly experienced 
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is that of a certainty of immortality—a sense 
of actual being, and the certainty of having 
always been, and of being destined to always 
be. Another feeling is the total slipping away 
of all fear and the acquirement of a feeling 
of certainty, trust, and confidence, which is 
beyond the comprehension of those who have 
never experienced it. Then a feeling of love 
sweeps over one—a love which takes in all Life, 
from those near to one in the flesh to those at 
the farthest parts of the universe—from those 
whom we hold as pure and holy to those whom 
the world regards as vile, wicked, and utterly 
unworthy. All feelings of self-righteousness and 
condemnation seem to slip away, and one's 
love, like the light of the sun, falls upon all alike, 
irrespective of their degree of development or 
"goodness. 

To some these experiences have come 
as a deep, reverent mood or feeling, which 
took complete possession of them for a few 
moments or longer, while others have seemed 
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in a dream and have become conscious of a 
spiritual uplifting accompanied by a sensation 
of being surrounded by a brilliant and all- 
pervading light or glow. To some certain truths 
have become manifest in the shape of symbols, 
the true meaning of which did not become 
apparent until, perhaps, long afterward. 

These experiences, when they have come to 
one, have left him in a new state of mind, and 
he has never been the same man afterward. 
Although the keenness of the recollection has 
worn off, there remains a certain memory which 
long afterward proves a source of comfort and 
strength to him, especially when he feels faint 
of faith and is shaken like a reed by the winds 
of conflicting opinions and speculations of the 
Intellect. The memory of such an experience 
is a source of renewed strength—a haven of 
refuge to which the weary soul flies for shelter 
from the outside world, which understands it 
not. 
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These experiences are usualy also 
accompanied with a sense of intense joy; in 
fact, the word and thought “Joy” seems to be 
uppermost in the mind at the time. But it is a 
joy not of ordinary experience—it is something 
which cannot be dreamed of until after one 
has experienced it—it is a joy the recollection 
of which will cause the blood to tingle and 
the heart to throb whenever the mind reverts 
to the experience. As we have already said, 
there also comes a sense of a “knowing” of all 
things—an intellectual illumination impossible 
to describe. 

From the writings of the ancient philosophers 
of all races, from the songs of the great poets 
of all peoples, from the preachings of the 
prophets of all religions and times we can 
gather traces of this illumination which has 
come to them—this unfoldment of the Spiritual 
Consciousness. We have not the space to 
enumerate these numerous instances. One 
has told of it in one way, the other in another; 
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but all tell practically the same story. All who 
have experienced this illumination, even in a 
faint degree, recognize the like experience in 
the tale, song, or preaching of another, though 
centuries may roll between them. It is the song 
of the Soul, which when once heard is never 
forgotten. Though it be sounded by the crude 
instrument of the semibarbarous races or the 
finished instrument of the talented musician of 
to-day, its strains are plainly recognized. From 
Old Egypt comes the song—from India in all 
ages—from Ancient Greece and Rome—from 
the early Christian saint—from the Quaker 
Friend—from the Catholic monasteries— 
from the Mohammedan mosque—from the 
Chinese philosopher—from the legends of the 
American Indian hero-prophet—it is always the 
same strain, and it is swelling louder and louder, 
as many more are taking it up and adding their 
voices or the sounds of their instruments to the 
grand chorus. 
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That much-misunderstood Western poet, 
Walt Whitman, knew what he meant (and so do 
we) when he blurted out in uncouth verse his 
strange experiences. Read what he says—has it 
ever been better expressed? 


“As in a swoon, one instant, 
Another sun, ineffable, full dazzles me, 
And all the orbs I knew, and brighter, unknown orbs, 


One instant of the future land, Heaven's land” 


And when he rouses himself from his ecstasy, 
he cries: 


“| cannot be awake, for nothing looks to me as it did 
before, 
Or else | am awake for the first time, and all before has 


been a mean sleep.’ 


And we must join with him when he expresses 
man's inability to describe intelligently this 
thing in these words: 
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“When | try to tell the best I find, | cannot; 
My tongue is ineffectual on its pivots, 
My breath will not be obedient to its organs, 


| become a dumb man” 


May this great joy of Illumination be yours, 
dear students. And it will be yours when the 
proper time comes. When it comes do not be 
dismayed, and when it leaves you do not mourn 
its loss—it will come again. Live on, reaching 
ever upward toward your Real Self and 
opening up yourself to its influence. Be always 
willing to listen to the Voice of The Silence— 
willing always to respond to the touch of The 
Unseen Hand. In the little manual, “Light on the 
Path,’ you will find many things which will now 
perhaps seem plainer to you. 

Do not fear again, for you have with you 
always the Real Self, which is a spark from the 
Divine Flame, and which will be as a lamp to 
your feet to show you the way. 

Peace be unto you. 
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MEDITATION. 

Let the student carry into The Silence this 
month the thought of Spirit in each of us, 
brooding silently, awaiting the time when it will 
unfold into full consciousness—dreaming of 
the day when man’s consciousness will be able 
to grasp it—when man will be fully aware of his 
Real Self. In the mean time, Spirit sends to the 
awakened soul messages of good cheer and 
encouragement, by the medium of the Spiritual 
Mind, and will show forth a light to guide the 
steps of the one who will trust it, and who has 
awakened to an awareness of its existence. 
The mind cannot grasp the full significance 
of Spirit at this time, but, as we develop, our 
idea of it will unfold and grow. Spirit is eternal 
and unchangeable; but man’s conception of 
it grows and changes as he advances. As we 
approach a great object, it seems to increase in 
size; but it is merely our changed point of view; 
the object remains the same. Let us carry into 
The Silence the beautiful lines of Edwin Arnold, 
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from his "Song Celestial,’ which is a translation 
of the great Hindu epic, the “Bhagavad-Gita”: 


“Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be 
never; 

Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless, remaineth the 
spirit forever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house 


of it seems.’ 


MANTRAM. 
The mantram for the month is the first verse of 
Cardinal Newman's hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
which contains the deepest spiritual truth, but 
which is only imperfectly understood by the 
majority of the thousands who sing it. We trust 
that what we have said of Spirit will help you 
better to comprehend the hidden beauties of 


this grand old hymn: 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
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Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark, and | am far from home; 
Lead thou me on. 


Keep thou my feet; | do not ask to see 


The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


Lead thou me on” 
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The Fourth Lesson: The Human Aura 





| OUR PREVIOUS three lessons we called your 
attention briefly, in turn, to the Seven Principles 
of Man. The subject of the Constitution of Man, 
however, is incomplete without a reference to 
what occultists know as the Human Aura. This 
forms a most interesting part of the occult 
teachings, and reference to it is to be found in 
the occult writings and traditions of all races. 
Considerable misapprehension and confusion 
regarding the Human Aura have arisen, and 
the truth has been obscured by the various 
speculations and theories of some of the writers 
on the subject. This is not to be wondered at 
when we remember that the Aura is visible only 
to those of highly developed psychic power. 
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Some possessing inferior sight, which has 
enabled them to see only certain of the grosser 
manifestations of the emanation constituting 
the Aura, have thought and taught that what 
they saw was all that could be seen; while the 
real truth is, that such people have seen but a 
part of the whole thing, the remainder being 
reserved for those of higher development. 

Some teachers of late years have taught that 
the Aura was really the several principles of 
man, projecting beyond the space occupied 
by his physical body; but this is only true in the 
same sense that the light of the sun is a part 
of the sun—the rays of the electric light a part 
of the light—the heat radiating from a stove 
the heat contained within the stove—the odor 
of a flower the flower itself. The Aura is really 
an emanation of one or more of the seven 
principles of man—radiations sent forth from 
the principle itself—and not, strictly speaking, 
a part of the principle, except in the sense 
above referred to. 
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Each of the seven principles of which man 
is composed radiates energy which is visible 
to the developed psychic senses of certain of 
our race. This radiated energy is akin to the 
radiations known as the "X-Ray,’ and like them 
is invisible to the human eye unless aided by 
something which the human eye does not 
ordinarily possess. Some of the grosser forms 
of the Aura are visible to those possessing a 
comparatively undeveloped grade of psychic 
power, while the higher forms become visible 
only as the psychic faculties develop in power. 
There are but comparatively few in the flesh to- 
day who have ever seen the Aura emanating 
from the sixth principle, the Spiritual Mind. 
And the Aura of the seventh principle, the 
Spirit, is visible only to those beings far higher 
in the scale than the human race as we know 
it. The Aura emanating from the lower five 
principles is seen by many of us who have 
developed psychic power, our clearness of 
vision and range of sight being determined by 
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the particular state of development we have 
reached. 

We will try to give our students a general idea 
of the Human Aura and a hasty outline of that 
which pertains toitin this lesson, butitwill readily 
be seen that the subject is one that could not 
be exhausted in a volume of considerable size. 
It is a difficult matter to condense information 
of this nature, but we trust to be able to convey 
a fairly clear impression of the subject to those 
of our students who will follow us closely. 

As we have already stated, each principle 
radiates energy which, combining, constitutes 
what is known as the Human Aura. The Aura 
of each principle, if the other principles be 
removed, would occupy the same space as 
that filled by the Aura of all or any of the other 
principles. In other words, the several Auras 
of the different principles interpenetrate each 
other, and, being of different rates of vibration, 
do not interfere one with the other. When we 
speak of The Aura, we mean the entire Aura of 
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the man, visible to one of psychic sight. When 
we speak of the Aura emanating from any 
particular principle, we distinctly refer to the 
principle. 

The grossest form of the human Aura is, of 
course, that emanating from the physical body. 
This is sometimes spoken of as the “Health 
Aura,’ as it is a sure indication of the state of 
the physical health of the person from whose 
body it radiates. Like all other forms of the 
Aura, it extends from the body to a distance 
of two to three feet, depending upon certain 
circumstances which need not be mentioned 
at this place. Like all other forms of the Aura, 
it is oval or egg-shaped. (This shape common 
to the several manifestations of the Aura has 
caused some writers to refer to it as the “Auric 
Egg") The physical Aura is practically colorless 
(or possibly almost a bluish-white, resembling 
the color of clear water), but possessing a 
peculiar feature not possessed by the other 
manifestations of Aura, inasmuch as to the 
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psychic vision it appears to be “streaked” by 
numerous fine lines extending like stiff bristles 
from the body outward. In normal health and 
vitality these “bristles” stand out stiffly, while in 
cases of impaired vitality or poor health they 
droop like the soft hair on an animal, and in 
some cases present the appearance of a ruffled 
coat of hair, the several “hairs” standing out 
in all directions, tangled, twisted, and curled. 
This phenomenon is occasioned by the current 
of prana energizing the body to a greater or 
lesser extent, the healthy body having the 
normal supply of prana, while the diseased or 
weak body suffers from an insufficient supply. 
This physical Aura is seen by many having a very 
limited degree of psychic sight and to whom 
the higher forms of Aura are invisible. To the 
developed psychic it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish, owing to its being obscured by the 
colors in the higher forms of Aura, the psychic, 
in order to observe it, being compelled to 
inhibit the impressions of the higher forms of 
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Aura and to admit only the vibration of the 
particular form of Aura which he wishes to 
observe. Particles detached from the physical 
Aura remain around the spot or place where 
the person has been, and a strongly developed 
sense found in dogs and other animals enables 
them to follow up the “scent” of the person or 
animal they are tracking. 

The Aura emanating from the second 
principle, or Astral Body, is, like the principle 
itself, of a vapor-like appearance and color, 
having a resemblance to steam just before it 
dissolves and disappears from sight. It is difficult 
to distinguish when it is intermingled with the 
other forms of Aura, but when the astral body 
is seen apart from the physical body its Aura 
may be perceived, particularly if the observer 
is not open to the vibrations from the principles 
sending forth Auras of various colors. Those of 
our readers who have ever seen an astral form, 
or what is commonly called a “ghost” of high 
or low degree, will probably remember having 
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seen a cloudy egg-shape vapor surrounding 
the more distinct figure of the astral form. This 
faint, vapor-like, oval cloud was the astral Aura. 
It, of course, becomes visible to one to whom 
an astral form “materializes.” 

The Aura of the third principle, or Prana, is 
difficult to describe except to those who have 
seen the “X-Ray” It looks something like a 
vapory cloud of the color and appearance of 
an electric spark. In fact, all manifestations of 
Prana resemble electric light or sparks. Prana 
has a faint rosy tint when it is in or near the 
body, but loses this hue as it gets a few inches 
away. Persons of psychic sight see plainly the 
spark-like particles of Prana being shaken from 
the finger-tips of persons giving so-called 
“magnetic treatments” or making mesmeric 
passes. It may also be seen by many persons 
who make no claims of psychic sight, to whom 
it appears like heated air arising from a stove 
or from the heated ground, that is to say, as a 
colorless something pulsating and vibrating. 
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This pranic Aura is sometimes drawn away from 
a healthy strong person by a weak person 
who is lacking in vitality and who draws away 
from the strong one that which is needed by 
the weak one. In cases of this kind, the person 
drawn upon without his consent will experience 
a feeling of languor and lassitude after being in 
the company of the person who has absorbed a 
share of his vitality. In “Science of Breath,’ under 
the head “(2) Forming an Aura,’ we have given 
a method whereby one may render himself 
immune to this form of vampirism, conscious 
or unconscious. This method, while given in the 
book for another purpose, is equally efficacious 
in this instance. A stronger effect may be 
produced by forming a mental image of an 
Auric shell through which no force can escape 
or no outside influence enter without one’s 
own consent. One may in this way also guard 
himself against infection from sources which 
might seriously affect him unless so protected. 
The pranic Aura is also poured out in mesmeric 
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passes or psychic “treatments” of the sick, but 
in such cases the trained operator regulates 
the flow and takes the trouble to replenish 
the supply of prana within his system, which 
will generate and emanate a constant flow of 
pranic Aura. We need not dwell upon these 
points, as they are fully described in “Science 
of Breath,’ which book will be read with a new 
light by the student who reads and thinks over 
what we have said about this feature of the 
Human Aura. The little book in question was 
written for the general public, who, while they 
will receive much benefit from it, cannot read 
from it the meaning which becomes perfectly 
clear to the student as he passes from stage to 
stage of these lessons. The little book, simple 
and unpretentious as it is, has many things 
hidden away in it which may only be read by 
the one who is able to understand. The student 
is advised to re-read the little book from time 
to time and notice how many things he finds in 
it which he never before discovered. 
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We now approach the most interesting 
features concerning the Human Aura, and we 
think that some of the facts to be stated in 
this lesson will be a revelation even to many 
who are perfectly familiar with the three 
manifestations of the Aura which we have just 
mentioned. Some may doubt many of the 
statements which will be made, but we beg to 
say to such people that they have the means 
at their disposal to develop and unfold psychic 
powers of a sufficient degree to see these 
things for themselves as thousands of others 
before them have done. Nothing of the occult 
teachings need remain hidden to any one who 
doubts. Every one may enter the occult world 
for himself—providing he pays the price of 
attainment, which price is not of gold or silver, 
but of the renunciation of the lower self and the 
devotion to that which is highest in man. Some, 
it is true, break into the psychic world without 
having fitted and purified themselves by the 
proper methods, but to such the acquired 
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faculties are a curse rather than a blessing, and 
such are compelled to retrace their steps with 
much suffering until they enter in by the right 
door, the key of which is readily found by all 
who seek for it in the proper spirit. 

To return to the higher manifestations of 
the Human Aura, we again call your attention 
to the fact that the Aura is seen by the psychic 
observer as a luminous cloud, nearly oval in 
shape, extending from two feet to three feet 
in all directions from the body. It does not 
terminate abruptly, but gradually fades into 
faintness until it disappears entirely. It really 
extends quite a distance beyond its visible 
point. It presents the appearance of a luminous 
cloud of constantly shifting colors, certain colors, 
however, being predominant in each person, 
from reasons which we will consider in a few 
moments. These colors originate from certain 
mental states of the person whom the Aura 
surrounds. Each thought, emotion, or feeling is 
manifested by a certain shade or combination 
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of colors belonging to that particular thought, 
emotion, or feeling, which color or colors 
manifest themselves in the Aura of that 
particular mental principle in which the thought, 
emotion, or feeling naturally originates, and are 
of course visible to the observer studying the 
composite Aura of the thinker. The developed 
psychic may read the thoughts of a person as he 
can the pages of an open book, providing he 
understands the language of the Auric colors, 
which, of course, all developed occultists do, 
although the person who stumbles accidentally 
into the psychic world on rare occasions will see 
nothing but the reflection of wonderful colors 
appearing in a luminous cloud, the meaning of 
which is not known to him. 

We think it better, before proceeding further, 
to give you a general idea of these Auric colors, 
and the thought, feeling, or emotion to which 
each belongs. These colors shade and blend 
into thousands of combinations, but the 
following table will perhaps give you a fair idea 
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of the subject, and will enable you more readily 
to understand what we will say a little later on 
in this lesson. 


AURIC COLORS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 

Black represents hatred, malice, revenge, 
and similar feelings. 

Gray, of a bright shade, represents selfishness. 

Gray, of a peculiar shade (almost that of a 
corpse), represents fear and terror. 

Gray, of a dark shade, represents depression 
and melancholy. 

Green, of a dirty shade, represents jealousy. 
If much anger is mingled with the jealousy, it will 
appear as red flashes on the green background. 

Green, of almost a slate-color shade, 
represents low deceit. 

Green, of a peculiar bright shade, represents 
tolerance to the opinions and beliefs of others, 
easy adjustment to changing conditions, 
adaptability, tact, politeness, worldly wisdom, 
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etc., and qualities which some might possibly 
consider “refined deceit.’ 

Red, of a shade resembling the dull flame 
when it bursts out of a burning building, 
mingled with the smoke, represents sensuality 
and the animal passions. 

Red, seen in the shape of bright-red 
flashes resembling the lightning flash in shape, 
indicates anger. These are usually shown on a 
black background in the case of anger arising 
from hatred or malice, but in cases of anger 
arising from jealousy they appear ona greenish 
background. Anger arising from indignation 
or defense of a supposed “right,” lacks these 
backgrounds, and usually shows as red flashes 
independent of a background. 

Crimson represents love, varying in shade 
according to the character of the passion. A 
gross sensual love will be a dull and heavy 
crimson, while one mixed with higher feelings 
will appear in lighter and more pleasing shades. 
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A very high form of love shows a color almost 
approaching a beautiful rose color. 

Brown, of a reddish tinge, represents avarice 
and greed. 

Orange, of a bright shade, represents pride 
and ambition. 

Yellow, in its various shades, represents 
intellectual power. If the intellect contents itself 
with things of a low order, the shade is a dark, 
dull yellow; and as the field of the intellect rises 
to higher levels, the color grows brighter and 
clearer, a beautiful golden yellow betokening 
great intellectual attainment, broad and 
brilliant reasoning, etc. 

Blue, of a dark shade, represents religious 
thought, emotion, and feeling. This color, 
however, varies in clearness according to the 
degree of unselfishness manifest in the religious 
conception. The shades and degrees of 
clearness vary from a dull indigo to a beautiful 
rich violet, the latter representing the highest 
religious feeling. 
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Light Blue, of a peculiarly clear and luminous 
shade, represents spirituality. Some of the 
higher degrees of spirituality observed in 
ordinary mankind show themselves in this 
shade of blue filled with luminous bright 
points, sparkling and twinkling like stars on a 
clear winter night. 

The student will remember that these colors 
form endless combinations and blendings, and 
show themselves in greatly varying degrees of 
brightness and size, all of which have meanings 
to the developed occultist. 

In addition to the colors mentioned above, 
there are several others for which we have no 
names, as they are outside of the colors visible 
in the spectrum, and consequently science, not 
being able to perceive them, has not thought it 
necessary to bestow definite names upon them, 
although theoretically they are known to exist. 
Science tells us that there exist what are known 
as “ultra-violet” rays and “ultra-red" rays, neither 
of which can be followed by the human eyes, 
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even with the aid of mechanical appliances, 
the vibrations being beyond our senses. These 
two “ultra” colors (and several others unknown 
to science) are known to occultists and may 
be seen by the person of a certain degree of 
psychic power. The significance of this statement 
may be more fully grasped when we state that 
when seen in the Human Aura either of these 
“ultra” colors indicates psychic development, 
the degree of intensity depending upon the 
degree of development. Another remarkable 
fact, to those who have not thought of the 
matter, is that the “ultra-violet” color in the Aura 
indicates psychic development when used on 
a high and unselfish plane, while “the ultra-red” 
color, when seen in the Human Aura, indicates 
that the person has psychic development, but 
is using the same for selfish and unworthy 
purposes—"black magic,’ in fact. The “ultra- 
violet” rays lie just outside of an extreme of 
the visible spectrum known to science, while 
the “ultra-red” rays lie just beyond the other 
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extreme. The vibrations of the first are too high 

for the ordinary human eye to sense, while the 

second consists of vibrations as much too low 

as the first is too high. And the real difference 

between the two forms of psychic power is as 

great as is indicated by the respective positions 

of these two “ultra” colors. In addition to 

the two “ultra” colors just alluded to, there is 

another which is invisible to the ordinary sight— 
the true primary yellow, which is indicative of 
the Spiritual Illumination and which is faintly 
seen around the heads of the spiritually great. 
The color which we are taught is characteristic 
of the seventh principle, Spirit, is said to be of 
pure white light, of a peculiar brilliancy, the like 
of which has never been seen by human eyes— 
in fact, the very existence of absolute “white 
light” is denied by Western science. 

The Aura emanating from the Instinctive 
Mind consists principally of the heavier and 
duller shades. In sleep, when the mind is quiet, 
there appears chiefly a certain dull red, which 
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indicates that the Instinctive Mind is merely 
performing the animal functions of the body. 
This shade, of course, is always apparent, but 
during the waking hours is often obscured by 
the brighter shades of the passing thoughts, 
emotions, or feelings. 

Right here it would be well to state that 
even when the mind is calm there hover in the 
Aura the shades indicative of the predominant 
tendencies of the man, so that his stage of 
advancement and development as well as his 
“tastes” and other features of his personality 
may be easily distinguished. When the mind is 
swept by a strong passion, feeling, or emotion, 
the entire Aura seems to be colored by the 
particular shade or shades representing it. For 
instance, a violent fit of anger causes the whole 
Aura to show bright red flashes upon a black 
background, almost eclipsing the other colors. 
This state lasts for a longer or shorter time, 
according to the strength of the passion. If 
people could but have a glimpse of the Human 
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Aura when so colored, they would become so 
horrified at the dreadful sight that they would 
never again permit themselves to fly into a 
rage—it resembles the flames and smoke of the 
“pit” which is referred to in certain orthodox 
churches, and, in fact, the human mind in such a 
condition becomes a veritable hell temporarily. 
A strong wave of love sweeping over the mind 
will cause the entire Aura to show crimson, the 
shade depending upon the character of the 
passion. Likewise, a burst of religious feeling 
will bestow upon the entire Aura a blue tinge, 
as explained in the table of colors. In short, a 
strong emotion, feeling, or passion causes the 
entire Aura to take on its color while the feeling 
lasts. You will see from what we have said that 
there are two aspects to the color feature 
of the Aura; the first depending upon the 
predominant thoughts habitually manifesting in 
the mind of the person; the second depending 
upon the particular feeling, emotion, or passion 
(if any) being manifested at the particular 
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time. The passing color disappears when the 
feeling dies away, although a feeling, passion, 
or emotion repeatedly manifested shows itself 
in time upon the habitual Auric color. The 
habitual color shown in the Aura, of course, 
changes gradually from time to time as the 
character of the person improves or changes. 
The habitual colors shown indicate the “general 
character” of the person; the passing colors 
show what feeling, emotion, or passion (if any) 
is dominating him at that particular time. 

The student who has read the preceding 
lessons will realize readily that as the man 
develops and unfolds he becomes less and 
less the prey of passing passions, emotions, or 
feelings emanating from the Instinctive Mind, 
and that Intellect, and then Spiritual Mind, 
manifest themselves instead of lying dormant 
in a latent condition. Remembering this, he 
will readily see how great a difference there 
must be between the Aura of an undeveloped 
man and that of the developed man. The one 
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is a mass of dull, heavy, gross colors, the entire 
mass being frequently flooded by the color of 
some passing emotion, feeling, or passion. The 
other shows the higher colors and is very much 
clearer, being but little disturbed by feelings, 
emotion, and passions, all of which have been 
brought largely under the control of the will. 
The man who has Intellect well developed 
shows an Aura flooded with the beautiful 
golden yellow betokening intellectuality. This 
color in such cases is particularly apparent in 
the upper part of the Aura, surrounding the 
head and shoulders of the man, the more animal 
colors sinking to the lower part of the Aura. 
Read the remarks under the head of “Yellow” 
in the color table in this lesson. When the man’s 
Intellect has absorbed the idea of spirituality 
and devotes itself to the acquirement of 
spiritual power, development, and unfoldment, 
this yellow will show around its edges a light 
blue of a peculiarly clear and luminous shade. 
This peculiar light blue is indicative of what is 
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generally called “spirituality,’ but which is simply 
“intellectual-spirituality,’ if you will pardon the 
use of the somewhat paradoxical term—it is 
not the same thing as Spiritual Mind, but is 
merely Intellect impregnated by Spiritual Mind, 
to use another poor term. In some cases of a 
high development of this intellectual state, the 
luminous light blue shows as a broad fringe or 
border often being larger than the center itself, 
and in addition, in special cases, the light blue 
is filled with brilliant luminous points, sparkling 
and twinkling like stars on a clear winter night. 
These bright points indicate that the color of the 
Aura of the Spiritual Mind is asserting itself, and 
shows that Spiritual Consciousness has either 
been made momentarily evident to the man or 
is about to be made so in the near future. This is 
a point upon which much confusion has arisen 
in the minds of students and even teachers of 
occultism. The next paragraph will also have 
some bearing upon the matter. 
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The Aura emanating from the Spiritual Mind, 
or sixth principle, bears the color of the true 
primary yellow, which is invisible to ordinary 
sight and which cannot be reproduced 
artificially by man. It centers around the head of 
the spiritually illumined, and at times produces 
a peculiar glow which can even be seen by 
undeveloped people. This is particularly true 
when the spiritually developed person is 
engaged in earnest discourse or teaching, at 
which times his countenance seems fairly to 
glow and to possess a luminosity of a peculiar 
kind. The nimbus shown in pictures of the great 
spiritual leaders of the race is the result of a 
tradition arising froma fact actually experienced 
by the early followers of such leaders. The “halo 
or “glory” shown on pictures arises from the 
same fact. When we again look upon Hoffman's 
wonderful picture, “Gethsemane, we will 
experience a new understanding of the mystic 
glow around the head of the great spiritual 
Teacher whose deep and true teachings have 


n 
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been obscured from the minds of many of 
those who claim His name, by reason of the 
ignorance of the generations of teachers who 
have lived since His death, but whose teachings 
are a living truth to occultists of all races, lands, 
and outward apparent differences of belief. 

Of the Aura of the seventh principle, Spirit, 
we can say but little, and that little has been 
handed down to us by tradition. We are told 
that it consists of a “pure white” light, something 
unknown to science. No man among us has 
ever seen this light and none of us ever will (in 
this stage of development). The sight of this 
wonderful effulgence is reserved for beings 
far higher in the scale than are we, but who 
were once mortals like unto us, and like whom 
we shall in due time be. “We are Sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be”; 
but we are on The Path, and Those who have 
gone before send back cheering messages to 
us. After long ages we are going home. 
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MEDITATION. 

The subject for silent meditation this month, 
according to instructions given in First Lesson, 
is the forming of a mental aura worthy of your 
Higher Self—the showing forth of the colors 
representing the higher phases of the mind 
and the dawning of Spiritual Consciousness— 
the prohibition of the dark, murky shades 
emanating from unworthy feelings, emotions, 
and passions. Picture yourself as surrounded 
with an aura of Health, Happiness, and Strength, 
with the auric cloud radiating bright, luminous 
colors indicative of the bright, cheerful, and 
happy mind, the pure heart, the developed 
soul. Carry this picture in your mind, and you 
will do much toward developing within you the 
qualities and conditions you desire. 





MANTRAM. 
The mantram for the month is: “| RADIATE 
THOUGHT WAVES OF THE KIND | DESIRE TO RECEIVE 
FROM OTHERS’ This mantram conveys a mighty 
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occult truth, and, if conscientiously repeated 
and lived up to, will enable you to make rapid 
progress in development and attainment. Give 
and you will receive—measure for measure— 
kind for kind—color for color. Your thought 
waves extend far beyond the visible aura, and 
affect others, and draw to you the thoughts of 
others corresponding in character and quality 
with those sent out by you. Thought is a living 
force—use it wisely. 
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The Fifth Lesson: Thought Dynamics 





H“ THESE LESSONS been written twenty 
years ago, instead of to-day, it would have 
been a most difficult task to have awakened the 
understanding of the Western public to the 
importance of the power of thought, its nature, 
its effects. Twenty years ago but comparatively 
few people in the Western world knew anything 
about the subject in question, and, outside of a 
few occultists, the words of the teacher would 
have been regarded as the wildest utterances. 
But, during the time mentioned, the Western 
world has been slowly educated to at least a 
partial understanding of the power of thought, 
and echoes of the great Oriental teachings on 
this subject have reached the ears of nearly 
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every thinking person in the Western world, 
this being particularly true of Great Britain and 
America. 

This awakening is in accordance with natural 
laws, and is a part of the evolution of the race. 
It is true that much of the teaching has come 
from persons who have had but a partial 
awakening to the truth, and consequently 
the teachings have been more or less crude 
and imperfect and more or less colored by 
the personal theories and speculations of 
the various teachers who have been writing 
and speaking upon the subject. The average 
Western student, who has been interested in 
the various movements which may be roughly 
grouped together under the style of “The 
New Thought,’ has been more or less confused 
by the apparently conflicting theories and 
teachings which have resulted from the various 
speculations and theories of the numerous 
teachers who have sprung up, grown, and in 
many cases afterward “gone to seed.” But a 
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careful analysis will show that underlying all 
of the teachings are certain fundamental facts 
which the awakened mind grasps as truth. All 
of these teachers have done good work, and, in 
fact, the teachings of each have reached certain 
minds which needed the particular thing taught 
by the particular teacher, and which teaching 
was the very best possible, considering the 
particular stage of development of the student. 
Many students have obtained much good from 
certain teachers, and have then grown beyond 
the teacher and his teaching, and have in turn 
become teachers themselves, giving forth to 
others the truth as it came to them, more or 
less colored by their own personality. 

The careful student who has taken the 
trouble to run down to fundamental principles 
the teachings of these new schools of thought, 
will have discovered that they all rest upon 
the Oriental teachings which reach back 
beyond written history, and which have been 
the common property of occultists of all ages 
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and races. This "New Thought” is really the 
oldest thought, but the modern presentation 
of it comes as a new thing to those who hear 
it to-day, and the new movement is entitled 
to full credit for its work, and the advanced 
occultist knows that the fundamental truth lying 
underneath all of these conflicting theories will 
be gradually uncovered and brought to light, 
the speculations and pet theories of the various 
teachers being thrown aside. 

The majority of those who read this lesson 
will have heard something of this subject of the 
power of thought, and will have doubtless had 
many experiences of its effect. So this lesson 
may come as an old story to nearly all of the 
members of the Class, but we will endeavor to 
give a brief, plain outline of the Yogi teachings 
upon the subject, which may help to reconcile 
some of the apparently conflicting theories 
which have been previously considered. 

We shall not attempt to explain what 
thought is—that is too complicated a subject 
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for elementary lessons. But we will begin by 
explaining some of its properties, laws, and 
effects. We avoid the theory for the time being, 
and get down to the “practical” side of the 
question. 

You will remember what we said in our last 
lesson about the Aura. We explained that the 
Aura was projected into space by the several 
principles of man, just as is the light of the sun, 
the heat of a stove, the odor of a flower, etc. 
Each of these sources throws off vibrations, 
which we call light, heat, or odor, respectively. 
In one sense these emanations are minute 
particles of the thing which throws them off. In 
this connection we must also remember that 
the thing throwing off the emanations may be 
afterward withdrawn, but the emanations still 
remain for a greater or lesser time. For instance, 
astronomy teaches that a distant star may be 
destroyed, and yet the light rays thrown off 
from it will continue on their journey, and may 
soon be seen by us of the Earth years and years 
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after the star itself has been destroyed—in fact, 
what we really see at any time are the rays of 
the star which left it many years before, the 
time, of course, depending upon the distance 
of the star from the earth. In the same way a 
fire in a stove may be extinguished, and yet the 
heat will remain in the room for a long time 
afterward. Likewise, a small particle of musk 
may be exposed in a room and then removed, 
and yet the odor will be perceptible for a 
long time. In the same way thoughts may be 
in active existence which have been sent out 
years before by some person, whose entire 
mental character may have changed or who, 
in fact, may have passed out of the body long 
since. Places and localities are often permeated 
by the thought of persons who formerly lived 
there, who have moved away or died many 
years ago. 

The mind is continually throwing off 
emanations, which may be seen as the Aura 
extending a few feet from the person, and 
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which usually becomes thinner and less easily 
perceived as it extends away from the sender. 
We are constantly sending forth thought-waves 
(to use a favorite term), and these waves, after 
the initial force of projection is expended, float 
along like clouds, mixing with other thought- 
waves of the same character, and extending 
often to far distant parts of the earth. Some 
of the thought emanations remain around 
the place from which they were sent forth, 
and unless disturbed by strong thoughts 
of a contrary nature will remain but slightly 
changed for many years. Other thoughts sent 
forth with a definite purpose or under a strong 
desire, emotion, or passion, will go forth rapidly 
toward the object to which they are directed. 
We shall see instances of this as we proceed 
with this lesson. 

The majority of persons put very little force 
into their thought; in fact, thinking with them 
becomes almost a mechanical process, and 
consequently their thought-waves have very 
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little motion imparted to them and do not travel 
very far, unless drawn by some other person of 
similar thought who attracts them to him. (We 
are merely stating general principles as we go 
along, repeating them when necessary, so that 
the student will gradually absorb the idea. We 
consider this conversational method the most 
effective form of teaching—far more so than 
the usual “cut-and-dried” form.) 

We wish the student to particularly 
understand that when we say “Thoughts are 
Things,’ we are not using the words ina figurative 
sense or in a fanciful way, but that we are 
expressing a literal truth. We mean that thought 
is as much a “thing” as is light, heat, electricity, 
or similar forms of manifestations. Thought can 
be seen by the psychic sight; can be felt by the 
sensitive; and, if the proper instruments were 
in existence, could be weighed. Thought, after 
being sent forth, is of a cloudy appearance, 
bearing the color belonging to it, as described 
in our lesson on the Aura. It is like a thin vapor 
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(the degree of density varying), and is just as 
real as the air around us or the vapor of steam 
or the numerous gases with which we are 
acquainted. And it has power, just as have all 
of these forms of vapor which we have just 
mentioned. 

In this place let us mention that when a 
thought is sent forth with strength, it usually 
carries with it a certain amount of Prana, which 
gives it additional power and strength, and 
often produces startling effects. The Prana 
practically “vitalizes” it in some cases, and makes 
of it almost a living force. We will have more to 
say on this point a little later on. 

So, friends and students, please remember 
always that when we speak of thoughts being 
real things, we mean just what we say. It may 
be necessary for you to fix this fact in your 
minds by picturing the mind as sending forth 
thought emanations. Some find the picture 
of the throwing off of light-waves an easy way 
to fix the idea in their minds. Others prefer 
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the illustration of the throwing off of heat 
by a stove. Others find it easier to think of a 
flower throwing off a strong perfume. And one 
student (now far advanced) preferred to think 
of thought emanations as akin to the steam 
being projected from a boiling tea-kettle. Take 
your choice or invent illustrations of your own, 
but get the idea fixed in your minds some way. 
It is much easier to work out these things by 
means of a material illustration than to attempt 
to carry an abstract idea in the mind. 

While, as a rule, the power of thought of a 
certain kind depends upon the strength with 
which it has been projected, there is another 
element of strength which enables thoughts to 
manifest power. We allude to the tendency of 
thought to attract to itself other thoughts of a 
similar nature and thus combine force. Not only 
does thought along any lines tend to attract to 
the thinker corresponding thought attracted 
from the thought-atmosphere within the field 
of attraction, but thoughts have a tendency 
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to flock together—to coalesce, to blend 
together. The average thought-atmosphere 
of a community is the composite thoughts 
of the people composing that community. 
Places, like persons, have their peculiarities, 
their characteristics, their strong and weak 
points, their prevailing atmosphere. This fact is 
apparent to all who have thought at all upon 
these lines, but the matter is usually dismissed 
without any attempt at explanation. But it 
must be apparent that the place itself is not 
an entity, and that these characteristics are not 
inherent in them, but must have some cause or 
origin. The occultist knows that this thought- 
atmosphere of a village, town, city, or nation is 
the composite thought of those dwelling in it 
or who have previously dwelt there. Strangers 
coming into the community feel the changed 
atmosphere about it, and, unless they find it 
in harmony with their own mental character, 
they feel uncomfortable and desire to leave 
the place. If one, not understanding the laws 
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operating in the thought world, remains long 
in a place, he is most likely to be influenced 
by the prevailing thought-atmosphere, and in 
spite of himself a change begins to be manifest 
in him and he sinks or rises to the level of the 
prevailing thought. 

In the older countries the characteristics of 
the leading cities of the nation have grown 
more or less alike, although there are still many 
points of difference which the stranger at 
once feels when he visits them. But in America, 
where the country is larger and newer, the 
differences to be noticed in localities are 
most marked. This is true not only in different 
sections of the country, but in cities near each 
other. Let the thoughtful stranger visit in turn 
the leading cities of the United States, and he 
will be struck with the spirit of each place, each 
having its own personality and characteristics, 
the result of certain lines of thought on the 
part of the early settlers of the place, which 
in turn affected the new-comers, who added 
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their thought emanations to the atmosphere of 
the place, and so on, from time to time, until 
the several cities have grown farther apart in 
their characteristics than have many different 
nationalities. Let the stranger visit in turn, say 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Denver, and San Francisco, and he will notice 
the greatest differences in the characteristics 
of each place. This difference does not appear 
so strongly when he talks to individual citizens, 
but is quite noticeable when he opens himself 
up to the “spirit of the place.’ People often 
speak of these characteristics as “the air” of the 
place, and the real explanation has been given 
above—it is the thought-atmosphere of the 
town. These characteristics may be modified or 
even greatly changed by a new set of people 
settling in a town. A few energetic thinkers 
will send forth strong waves of thought in 
their every-day life, which will soon color the 
composite thought of the place. The thought 
of one strong thinker will overcome the weak, 
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purposeless thought of very many people who 
send forth only negative thoughts. The positive 
is a sure antidote to the negative. In the same 
way the “spirit” of the nation is a composite of 
the “spirit” of its several parts. If one removes 
to a town in which the greatest energy is being 
manifested, he soon feels the effect of the 
positive thought around him, which awakens 
similar thoughts within himself. If one removes 
to a sleepy, “dead” community, his activities will 
become deadened and he will gradually sink 
to the level of the town. Of course, the man 
or woman who has built up a strong, positive 
individuality will not be affected so easily as 
the one of opposite characteristics, and, in 
fact, he may even act as a leaven for the mass; 
but in a general way the average person is 
greatly influenced by the composite thought- 
atmosphere of the locality in which he spends 
most of his time. 

In the same way dwellings, business-places, 
buildings, etc., take on the predominant thought 
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of those inhabiting them or who have dwelt in 
them. Some places are notoriously “unlucky, 
and, although this condition may be reversed 
by the man or woman of strong will, the average 
person is affected by it. Some houses carry 
with them an atmosphere of sunshine, good- 
fellowship, and good cheer, while others are 
cold and repellent. A place of business is very 
apt to reflect the prevailing thought of those at 
the head of the enterprise or those who direct 
its affairs. Certain shops inspire confidence in 
patrons, while others cause one to keep a tight 
clutch on the pocketbook and a close eye on 
the clerks. 

Places in which crimes have been committed 
oftencarry withtheman unpleasant atmosphere, 
which originally arose from the strong thoughts 
sent forth from those participating in the 
occurrence, both the criminal and the victim. 
The atmosphere of a prison is horrifying to the 
sensitive. The atmosphere of a place of vice or 
scene of low animal pleasures is suffocating to 
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one of higher mental traits. The atmosphere of 
a hospital is apt to influence those visiting it. The 
atmosphere of an old church is apt to produce 
in the mind of the visitor a feeling of quiet and 
calm. We are speaking in generalities, of course, 
as there are many influences modifying and 
changing these tendencies. 

Thus it is with individuals. Some carry about 
them an atmosphere of cheer, sunniness, and 
courage, while others bring into a room a 
feeling of inharmony, distrust, and uneasiness. 
Many act as “kill-joys” and as dampers upon 
enthusiasm and free expression. Hundreds of 
instances illustrating this fact might be cited, 
but the student may supply these from his own 
experience and observation. 

The various waves of thought sent forth by 
people attract and are attracted by thoughts of 
a similar character. They form thought strata in 
the astral space, just as clouds fall into groups in 
the atmosphere. This does not mean that each 
stratum of thought occupies a certain portion 
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of space to the exclusion of all other thought 
clouds. On the contrary, these thought particles 
forming the clouds are of different degrees of 
vibration, and the same space may be filled 
with thought matter of a thousand kinds, 
passing freely about and interpenetrating, 
without interference with each other, but not 
assimilating except with thoughts of similar 
character, although temporary combinations 
may be formed in some cases. We cannot go 
into detail regarding this in this lesson, and 
merely wish to give the student a general idea 
of the subject, upon which he may build from 
time to time. 

Each individual draws to himself the thoughts 
corresponding to those produced by his own 
mind, and he is of course in turn influenced by 
these attracted thoughts. It is a case of adding 
fuel to the fire. Let one harbor thoughts of 
malice or hate for any length of time, and he will 
be horrified at the vile flood of thoughts which 
come pouring into his mind. And the longer he 
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persists in the mental state the worse matters 
will get with him. He is making himself a center 
for thoughts of that kind. And if he keeps it up 
until it becomes habitual to him, he will attract 
to himself circumstances and conditions which 
will give him an opportunity to manifest these 
thoughts in action. Not only does a mental 
state attract similar thoughts to it, but it leads 
the thinker into circumstances and conditions 
calculated to enable him to make use of these 
thoughts and inclinations which he has been 
harboring. Let one's mind dwell on the animal 
passions, and all nature will seem to conspire to 
lead him into position whereby these passions 
may be gratified. 

On the other hand, let one cultivate the 
habit of thinking higher and better thoughts, 
and he will in time be drawn into conditions 
in harmony with the habit of thought, and will 
also draw to himself other thoughts which will 
readily coalesce with his own. Not only is this 
true, but each person will draw to himself other 
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people of similar thoughts, and will in turn 
be drawn to them. We really make our own 
surroundings and company by our thoughts 
of yesterday or to-day. Yesterday's thoughts 
influence us to a greater or lesser extent, but 
to-day's thought will gradually supplant and 
drive out the cast-off thoughts of the past if we 
will that such shall be so. 

We have said that thought charged with Prana 
manifested a much stronger force than the 
ordinary thought. In fact, all positive thought 
is sent forth charged with more or less Prana. 
The man of strong will sending forth a vigorous 
positive thought unconsciously (or consciously 
if he understands the subject) sends with it a 
supply of Prana proportioned to the force 
with which the thought was propelled. Such 
thoughts are often sent like a bullet to the mark, 
instead of drifting along slowly like an ordinary 
thought emanation. Some public speakers have 
acquired this art, and one can fairly feel the 
impact of the thought behind their utterances. 
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A strong, vigorous thinker, whose thought is 
charged strongly with Prana, often creates 
what are known as Thought-Forms—that is to 
say, thoughts possessing such vitality that they 
become almost like living forces. Such thought- 
forms, when they come into one’s psychic 
atmosphere, possess almost the same power 
that the person sending them would possess 
were he present, urging his thought upon 
you in an earnest conversation. Those high in 
occult development frequently send thought- 
forms to aid and help their fellow-beings 
when in distress or need, and many of us have 
experienced the effect of helpful thoughts 
sent in this manner while we did not dream of 
the cause of the changed feeling which came 
over us, bringing with it the consciousness of 
renewed strength and courage. 

While thought-forms are often sent out 
unconsciously by men of selfish desires and 
aims and many are affected by them, we wish 
to say that there need be no fear of anyone 
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being affected against his own good if he will 
maintain a mental atmosphere of Love and 
Confidence. These two conditions will repel 
the strongest thought-wave which may either 
be directed against one or which may be 
encountered in the astral atmosphere. The 
higher the order of thought the stronger it is, 
and the weakest person, providing his mind 
is filled with Universal Love and Confidence 
in the One Power, is many times stronger than 
the person of the strongest power who would 
stoop to use that power for selfish ends. The 
highest powers of this kind can be possessed 
only by those of great spiritual development, 
who have long since left behind them the low 
aims and ambitions of undeveloped man. Such 
persons are constantly sending forth thought- 
waves of strength and help, which may be drawn 
upon by those who need such help. All that 
one has to do is to make the mental demand 
for help from those who are able to give it, and 
at once they attract to themselves the waves of 
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the strong, helpful spiritual thought which is 
being constantly emanated from the minds of 
the helpers of the race, both in the flesh and 
out of it. Were the race at the mercy of those 
of selfish thoughts, it would have perished long 
since, but things are otherwise ordered. 

The only things to be feared in the world 
of thought-forms are those corresponding 
with any base thoughts which we may be 
entertaining ourselves. For instance, if we 
entertain low, selfish thoughts, we are open to 
thought-forms of similar character which may 
be lurking in the psychic atmosphere, which 
may take hold of our minds and urge us on to 
the doing of things which we would have shrunk 
from doing in the beginning. We have the right 
to invite what mental guests we wish—let us be 
careful to whom we issue invitations. 

Our strong desires create thought-forms 
which work toward the gratification of those 
desires, be they good or bad. We draw things 
toward us and are drawn toward things by these 
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thought-forms. They become powerful helpers, 
and never sleep in their work. Let us be careful 
how we send them forth. Send forth no strong 
thought-desire unless it meet with the approval 
of the Highest Self. Otherwise you will become 
enmeshed in the consequences arising from it, 
and will suffer much in learning the lesson that 
psychic powers must not be used for unworthy 
ends. You are punished by such things, not for 
them. Above all, never under any circumstances 
send forth a strong desire-thought to injure 
another, for there is but one consequence of 
such an act and the experience will prove a 
bitter lesson. Such a person is usually hanged 
on the gallows he builds for others. Evil thought 
projected against a pure mind will rebound at 
once to the sender, and will gather force from 
the impact. We must apologize to our students 
for laying so much stress on these matters, but as 
there is always the chance of lessons of this kind 
falling into the hands of those unprepared to 
receive them, it is necessary for the warning to 
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accompany anything written on the subject, in 
order to prevent thoughtless persons using the 
information improperly and thereby injuring 
themselves as well as others. It is the “Danger” 
signal displayed for the careless or thoughtless. 
Those who have made a study of the 
dynamics of thought are aware of the wonderful 
possibilities open for those who wish to take 
advantage of the stored-up thought which has 
emanated from the minds of thinkers in the past 
and present, and which is open to the demand 
and attraction of the one who may wish to use 
it and who knows how to avail himself of it. 
There has been but little written on this phase 
of the subject, which fact is somewhat surprising 
when one considers the wonderful possibilities 
open to those who wish to take advantage of 
them. Much thought has been sent forth upon 
all subjects, and the man who is working along 
any line to-day may attract to himself most 
helpful thoughts relating to his favorite subject. 
In fact, some of the greatest inventions and 
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most wonderful plans have come to some of 
the world’s great people in this way, although 
those to whom they came have not realized 
from whence their information originated. 
Many a man has been thinking intently upon 
a certain subject, and has thrown himself open 
to the outside thought influences which have 
rushed toward his receptive mind, and lo! the 
desired plan—the missing link—came into the 
field of consciousness. 

Unexpressed thought, originally sent out 
with considerable force of desire, constantly 
seeks for expression and outlet, and is easily 
drawn to the mind of one who will express it 
in action. That is to say, if an ingenious thinker 
evolves ideas which he has not the energy or 
ability to express in action, to take advantage 
of, the strong thoughts on the subject which he 
throws off will for years after seek other minds 
as a channel of expression; and when such 
thoughts are attracted by a man of sufficient 
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energy to manifest them, they will pour into his 
mind like a flood until he seems to be inspired. 

If one is working upon some problem which 
baffles him, he will do well to assume a receptive 
attitude toward thoughts along the same line, 
and it is extremely likely that when he has almost 
ceased to think of the matter at all the solution 
will flash before him as if by magic. Some of the 
world's greatest thinkers, writers, speakers, and 
inventors have experienced examples of this 
law of the thought world, although but few of 
them have realized the cause behind it. The 
astral world is full of excellent unexpressed 
thoughts waiting for the one who will express 
them and use them up. This is merely a hint of 
a great truth—let those make use of it who are 
ready for it. 

In the same way one may draw to himself 
strong, helpful thoughts, which will aid 
him in overcoming fits of depression and 
discouragement. There is an immense amount 
of stored-up energy in the thought world, and 
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any one who needs it may draw to himself 
that which he requires. It is simply a matter of 
demanding your own. The world’s stored-up 
thought is yours—why do not you take it? 


MANTRAM. 
The mantram for the month is: “Thought is a 
Living Force—I will use it wisely and well!” 


MEDITATION. 

Our subject for Meditation this month is our 
responsibility in the matter of adding to the 
world's thought. When we think that we are 
constantly adding to the supply of the world’s 
thought, and also realize the enormous quantity 
of undeveloped thought which is being poured 
out from the minds of persons of a low order 
of development, we are led to a realization of 
our duty in the matter of helping to elevate 
and purify the volume of thought. We should 
guard ourselves against indulging in unworthy 
thoughts, and should try to radiate thoughts 
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of help, comfort, cheer, and uplifting to our 
fellow-beings. Each of us can do his share of 
this work, and the help of each is needed. Send 
out thought-forms of help and love to your 
brothers and sisters—both in general and in 
particular. If you know of a struggling soul, send 
to it thoughts of comfort and encouragement. 
If you know of any in distress, send them 
thoughts of strength and help. Send forth your 
best helpful thought to the world. It may reach 
some fellow-being at a critical moment. When 
in distress yourself, there is no better way of 
receiving the help of strong thought of others 
than to send forth hopeful thoughts to others 
who may be likewise distressed. We can help 
each other in this way, and will thus open up 
channels of communication which will be 
helpful to all. Misuse not the power of thought. 
Let this be your rule and standard: Send no 
thought to another that you would not care to 
attract to yourself. Peace be with you. 
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The Sixth Lesson: Telepathy and Clairvoyance 





pE MAY BE roughly defined as the 
communication of mind with mind, other 
than by means of the five senses to which 
material science limits man, viz: sight; hearing; 
smell; taste and touch—sight, hearing and 
touch being the senses most commonly used. 
According to material science, it would follow 
that if two minds were placed beyond the 
possibility of ordinary sense communication, 
there could be no communication. And, if 
there should prove to be communication under 
such circumstances, it would be a reasonable 
inference that man possessed senses other 
than the five which have been allotted him, or 
recognized in him, by material science. 
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Occultists, however, know that man has 
other senses and faculties than those taken into 
consideration by material science. Without 
going too deeply into this subject, and confining 
ourselves to the purposes of this lesson, we 
may say that besides the five physical senses 
he has five astral senses (counterparts of the 
physical senses), operating on the astral plane, 
by which he may see, hear, taste, and even feel, 
without the use of the physical organs usually 
associated with the use of these senses. More 
than this, he has a special sixth physical sense 
(for which we have no English term), by which 
he becomes aware of the thoughts emanating 
from the minds of others, even though the 
other minds may be far removed from him in 
space. 

There is one great point of difference 
between this special sixth physical sense and 
the five astral senses. The difference is this: The 
five astral senses are astral counterparts of the 
five physical senses, functioning upon the astral 
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plane just as the five physical senses function 
upon the physical plane, there being an astral 
sense corresponding with each physical organ, 
although the astral impression is not received 
through the physical organ, but reaches the 
consciousness along lines of its own, just as 
does the impression received through the 
physical channels. But this special sixth physical 
sense (let us call it “the telepathic sense,’ for 
want of a better name) has both a physical 
organ through which it receives impressions, and 
also an astral sense counterpart, just as have 
the other physical senses. In other words, it has 
an organ just as truly physical as is the nose, 
the eye, the ear, through which it receives the 
ordinary “telepathic” impressions, and which 
is used in all cases coming under the head of 
“telepathy” The astral counterpart is used on 
the astral plane in certain forms of clairvoyance. 
Now for the telepathic physical organ through 
which the brain receives the vibrations, or 
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thought-waves, emanating from the minds of 
others. 

Imbedded in the brain, near the middle of 
the skull, almost directly above the top of the 
spinal column, is to be found a small body, or 
gland, of reddish-gray color, cone-shaped, 
attached to the floor of the third ventricle of 
the brain, in front of the cerebellum. It is a 
mass of nervous matter, containing corpuscles 
resembling nerve cells, and also containing 
small concretions of gritty, calcareous particles, 
sometimes called “brain sand” This body is 
known to Western physical science as the 
“Pineal Gland,’ or “Pineal Body,’ the term “pineal” 
having been given it by reason of its shape, 
which resembles that of a pine-cone. 

Western scientists are completely at sea 
regarding the function, purpose and use of 
this organ of the brain (for an organ it is). Their 
text-books dismiss the matter with the solemn 
statement, “the function of the pineal body 
is not understood,’ and no attempt is made 
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to account for the presence and purposes of 
the “corpuscles resembling nerve cells,’ or the 
“brain sand.” Some of the text-book writers, 
however, note the fact that this organ is larger 
in children than in adults, and more developed 
in adult females than in adult males—a most 
significant statement. 

The Yogis have known for centuries that 
this “Pineal Body” is the organ through which 
the brain receives impressions by the medium 
of vibrations caused by thoughts projected 
from other brains—the organ of “telepathic” 
communication, in short. It is not necessary for 
this organ to have an outward opening, as has 
the ear, nose and eye, for thought-vibrations 
penetrate matter of the consistency of the 
physical body, just as easily as light-vibrations 
penetrate glass, or X-ray-vibrations pass through 
wood, stone, etc. The nearest illustration of the 
character of thought-vibrations is found in the 
vibrations sent forth and received in “wireless 
telegraphy” The little “pineal body” of the 
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brain is the receiving instrument of the wireless 
telegraphy of the mind. 

When one “thinks” he sets up vibrations of 
greater or lesser intensity in the surrounding 
ether, which radiate from him in all directions, 
just as light-waves radiate from their source. 
These vibrations striking upon the telepathic 
organ in other brains cause a brain action which 
reproduces the thought in the brain of the 
recipient. This reproduced thought may pass 
into the field of consciousness, or it may remain 
in the region of the Instinctive Mind, according 
to circumstances. 

In our last lesson, “Thought Dynamics,’ we 
spoke of the influence and power of thought, 
and we suggest that, after finishing the present 
lesson, the student re-read the Fifth Lesson, in 
order to fix the two lessons together in his mind. 
In the previous lesson we told what thought- 
waves did—in this one we tell how they are 
received. 
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Telepathy then, for the purpose of this 
lesson, may be considered as the receiving 
by a person, consciously or unconsciously, 
of vibrations, or thought-waves, sent forth, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the minds of 
others. Thus, deliberate thought-transference 
between two or more people is Telepathy; and 
so, also, is the absorption by a person of the 
thought-vibrations in the atmosphere sent out 
by other thinkers without any desire to reach 
him. Thought-waves vary in intensity and force, 
as we have explained in the previous lesson. 
Concentration upon the part of the sender or 
receiver, or both, of course greatly intensifies 
the force of the sending, and the accuracy and 
clearness of the receiving. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 

It is very difficult for us to speak intelligently 
of the phenomena coming under the head of 
Clairvoyance without getting into the subject of 
the Astral Plane, as Clairvoyance is an incident 
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of the Astral Plane and belongs to that subject. 
But we cannot go into details regarding the 
Astral Plane, as we intend to devote an entire 
lesson to that subject, so we must go on with 
the subject before us, with the understanding 
that the student will be given an explanation 
of the nature and incidents of the Astral Plane 
in due time. For the purpose of this lesson, 
however, we must ask the student to accept 
the statement that man has within him faculties 
which enable him to “sense” vibrations which 
are not responded to by his ordinary physical 
organs of sense. Each physical sense has its 
corresponding astral sense, which is open to 
the vibrations alluded to and which interpret 
such vibrations and pass them on to the 
consciousness of man. 

Thus, the astral sight enables man to receive 
astral light-vibrations from an enormous 
distance; to receive these rays through solid 
objects; to perceive thought-forms in the ether, 
etc. Astral hearing enables one to receive astral 
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sound-vibrations from enormous distances, 
and after a long time has elapsed, the fine 
vibrations still remaining in existence. The other 
astral senses correspond to the other physical 
senses, except that like the astral senses of 
seeing and hearing they are an extension of the 
physical senses. We think that the matter was 
well, if rather crudely, expressed to us several 
years ago, by an uneducated psychic, who, 
after endeavoring to explain the resemblance 
of her astral senses to her physical ones, at last 
said, awkwardly: “The astral senses are just the 
same as the physical ones—only more so.’ We 
do not think that we can improve upon the 
explanation of this uneducated woman. 

All persons have the astral senses alluded to, 
but comparatively few have developed them so 
that they can consciously use them. Some have 
occasional flashes of astral sensing, but are not 
conscious of the source of their impressions, 
they merely knowing that “something came into 
their mind,’ and often dismissing the impression 
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as an idle fancy. Those awakening into astral 
sensing are often as clumsy and awkward as is 
the infant when the physical senses begin to 
receive and translate impressions. The infant 
has to gauge distance in receiving impressions 
through the eye and ear, and also in the 
matter of touch. The infant in psychism has to 
pass through a similar experience, hence the 
confusing and unsatisfactory results at the 
beginning. 


SIMPLE CLAIRVOYANCE. 

In order to intelligently understand the 
several forms of clairvoyant phenomena, more 
particularly those forms which manifest in what 
we will call “space clairvoyance,’ i.e., the power 
to see things at great distances, we must accept 
as facts the occult teachings (which the latest 
discoveries of modern physical science are 
verifying) that all forms of matter are constantly 
throwing forth radiations in all directions. These 
astral rays are many times more subtle and fine 
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than ordinary light rays, but they travel in the 
same manner and are caught up and registered 
by the astral sense of sight just as are ordinary 
light rays by the physical organs of sight. Like 
ordinary light rays these astral light rays move 
on infinitely, and the highly developed and 
trained astral senses of the advanced occultist 
register impressions from distances incredible 
to the average reader who has not studied 
these matters. These astral light rays penetrate 
and pass through solid material objects with 
comparatively no difficulty, and the densest 
bodies become almost transparent to the 
trained clairvoyant vision. 

In all of the several forms of clairvoyance 
herein noted, there are of course various 
degrees of clairvoyant power on the part of 
the clairvoyant. Some manifest extraordinary 
power, others average, and the majority possess 
only occasional and more or less rudimentary 
power of sensing on the astral plane. This is 
the case with simple clairvoyance as well as 
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with the higher forms, which we will presently 
describe. Accordingly, one may possess some 
of the characteristics of simple clairvoyance 
and lack the others. 

By simple clairvoyance we mean the power 
to receive astral impressions from near by, the 
clairvoyant not possessing the power to see 
distant things or to sense things occurring in 
the past or present. To the person possessing a 
full degree of simple clairvoyance there occurs 
the phenomenon of receiving astral light waves 
through solid objects. He, literally, sees things 
“through a stone wall” Solid objects become 
semi-transparent, and he senses the vibrations 
passing through them just as the observer with 
the proper apparatus senses the X Rays which 
have passed through a solid object. He is able 
to observe things transpiring in an adjoining 
room, and behind closed doors. He may read 
the contents of sealed letters, by practice. He 
may see several yards into the earth beneath his 
feet, and observe the minerals which may be 
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there. He may see through the body ofa person 
near him, and may also observe the working of 
the internal organs, and distinguish the cause of 
physical ailments in many cases. He may see the 
aura of persons with whom he comes in contact, 
observing the auric colors and thus ascertaining 
the quality of thought emanating from their 
minds. He may, by clairaudient power, hear 
things which are being said beyond the range 
of ordinary hearing. He becomes sensitive to 
the thoughts of others, owing to the exercise 
of his astral telepathic powers, which are many 
times keener than his ordinary telepathic 
senses. He may see disembodied spirits and 
other astral forms, which will be explained in 
the lesson treating that subject. In short, a new 
world of impressions is opened out before him. 
In some rare cases persons possessing simple 
clairvoyance gradually develop the faculty of 
magnifying the size of small objects at will— 
that is, through their astral vision they are able 
to adjust the focus so as to bring the astral 
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image of the object before them enlarged 
to any desired size, just as does the person 
using the microscope. This faculty, however, is 
quite rare, and is seldom found to have been 
developed spontaneously—the faculty usually 
being possessed only by those of advanced 
and developed occult powers. A variation of 
this faculty will be noticed under the head of 
space clairvoyance, which we take up next. 


SPACE CLAIRVOYANCE. 

There are several means whereby the psychic 
or developed occultist may perceive people, 
things, scenes and events far removed from 
the observer, and far beyond the range of 
the physical vision. Two of these means will 
come under the head of this lesson, the other 
methods belonging to the higher planes of life, 
and being beyond the power of any but the 
adepts and most advanced occultists. The two 
methods alluded to come, strictly speaking, 
under the head of space clairvoyance on the 
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astral plane, and therefore form a part of this 
lesson. The first of these methods consists of 
what we have described as simple clairvoyance, 
on an increased scale, by reason of the 
development of the faculty of focusing upon 
far distant objects and bringing them to view 
by means of what occultists know as “the astral 
tube,’ which will be described in the following 
paragraphs. The second method consists in 
projecting the astral body, consciously or 
unconsciously, and practically observing the 
scene on the spot, through the astral vision. 
This method will also be described a little later 
on in this lesson. 

We have described the astral light rays 
emanating from all objects by means of which 
the astral vision becomes possible. And under 
the head of simple clairvoyance we have told 
you how the clairvoyant may observe near- 
by objects through his astral vision, just as he 
may through his physical sight, the astral light 
rays being used in the one case, just as are the 
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ordinary light rays in the other. But just as one 
is unable to perceive a far removed object 
through his ordinary physical vision, although 
the light rays are notinterrupted, so is the simple 
clairvoyant unable to “see” far removed objects 
by means of his astral vision, although the astral 
light rays are uninterrupted. On the physical 
plane, man, in order to see things beyond his 
normal vision, must make use of the telescope. 
Likewise, on the astral plane, he must call into 
operation some assistance to the simple astral 
vision, in order to receive a clear impression of 
things far off. This assistance, however, comes 
from within his own astral organism, and consists 
of a peculiar astral faculty which acts as the lens 
of a telescope and magnifies the rays received 
from afar, rendering them sufficiently large to 
be distinguished by the mind. This power is 
“telescopic” in effect, although it is really by a 
variation of that “microscopic” faculty noted 
under the head of simple clairvoyance. This 
telescopic faculty varies very much in psychics, 
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some being able to see but a few miles, while 
others receive impressions just as easily from all 
parts of the earth, and a few have been able to 
occasionally perceive scenes on other planets. 

This telescopic astral vision is usually operated 
in connection with what occultists have called 
the “astral telescope,’ which is akin to the “astral 
telegraph,’ “astral current,’ etc., all of which are 
but variations of the “astral tube” The astral 
tube is caused by the forming of a thought 
current on the astral plane (held together by a 
strong supply of prana projected along with the 
thought), which current renders far easier the 
passage of astral vibrations of all kinds, whether 
they be telepathic thought-vibrations, astral 
light-vibrations, or astral sound-vibrations. It is 
the bringing of the observer and the observed— 
the projector and the recipient—or the two 
persons in harmony—into a closer condition of 
rapport. The astral tube is the means whereby 
quite a variety of psychic phenomena is made 
possible. 
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In the case of astral telescopic vision, or 
"space clairvoyance, the clairvoyant, either 
consciously or unconsciously, sets up an astral 
tube connecting him with the distant scene. The 
astral light-vibrations reach him more easily by 
this method, and the outside impressions are 
inhibited or shut out, so that the mind receives 
only the impressions from the point focused 
upon. These impressions reach the clairvoyant, 
and are magnified by his “telescopic” faculty 
and are then plainly perceived by his astral 
vision. This “telescopic” faculty, remember, acts 
merely as the lens through which the astral light 
rays pass, and by which they are magnified to a 
size sufficiently large to be distinguished by the 
astral vision, just as the ordinary light rays are 
magnified for the ordinary vision by the lens of 
the telescope. The analogy is a very close one, 
and will help you to form a clear mental idea of 
the process. 

The “astral tube” is usually formed by the 
will of the clairvoyant, or by his strong desire, 
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which has almost as much force. At times, 
however, the conditions being favorable, any 
idle thought may cause the erection of the 
astral circuit and the clairvoyant will see scenes 
unthought of, or even unknown to him. The 
idle thought may have formed a connection 
with other psychic currents, or have been 
attracted in certain directions by any of a 
thousand and one psychic causes under the 
law of attraction and association; but the will 
of the operator is usually sufficient to shut 
out the careless adjustments and to establish 
a speedy connection with the desired person 
or place. Many persons have this faculty well 
under control; others find it coming and going 
spontaneously; others are devoid of it except 
under mesmeric influence, etc. Many have 
found the crystal ball, or similar object, an easy 
means of creating the astral tube, the crystal 
being used as a sort of starting point. Crystal- 
gazing is merely space clairvoyance by use of 
the astral tube, the scenes perceived by the 
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observer being seen by this means. We have 
space merely to state the general principles of 
this great subject, in order to give the student 
an intelligent idea of the several forms of 
psychic phenomena. We regret that we have 
not the opportunity to relate the interesting 
instances of clairvoyant power which have been 
recorded by eminent writers on this subject, 
and which are well attested from a scientific 
point of view. However, we are not starting to 
prove the existence of clairvoyance to you— 
we must assume that you know it to be a fact, or 
at least not antagonistic to the idea. Our space 
must be devoted to a brief description and 
explanation of this phenomena, rather than to 
any attempt to prove its reality to sceptics. It is 
a matter which, after all, every man must prove 
to his own satisfaction by his own experience, 
and which no outside proof will establish. 

The second method of seeing things far 
removed from us by space, consists in the 
projecting of the astral body, consciously or 
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unconsciously, and practically observing the 
scene on the spot, by means of the astral vision. 
This is a more difficult and rarer method than the 
ordinary “astral tube” method, just described, 
although many persons travel in the astral and 
perceive scenes which they think are seen in a 
dream or “in the mind's eye” 

We have described the astral body in a 
previous lesson. It is possible for one to project 
their astral body, or travel in their astral body, 
to any point within the limits of this planet, 
although very few people are conscious of their 
ability to so travel, and considerable practice 
and caution is necessary for the beginner. Once 
on the spot the astral traveler may see what 
is going on around him, and is not confined 
to the small scene to which the psychic using 
the “astral tube” is restricted. His astral body 
follows his desires or will, and goes where it is 
ordered. The trained occultist merely wishes to 
be at a certain place, and his astral travels there 
with the rapidity of light, or even more rapidly. 
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Of course, the untrained occultist has no such 
degree of control over his astral body, and is 
more or less clumsy in his management of it. 
People often travel in their astral body in their 
sleep; a smaller number travel unconsciously 
in their waking moments, and a few have 
acquired the knowledge enabling them to 
travel consciously and at will in their waking 
moments. The astral body is always connected 
with the physical body by a thin, silklike, astral 
thread, and the communication between the 
two is maintained. We will have more to say 
on the subject of the astral body in our Tenth 
Lesson, which treats of the Astral Plane. We 
merely allude to it here, in order to explain 
that what is called clairvoyance is sometimes 
accomplished by its aid, although it is a higher 
form of psychic power than the other forms of 
clairvoyance mentioned by us so far. 
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PAST TIME CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Time clairvoyance, so far as regards the 
sensing of past events, is not a rare faculty 
among advanced occultists—in fact, it may be 
termed a common one among such people. 
And the same faculty, imperfectly manifested, is 
found among many ordinary psychics who are 
not acquainted with the nature of their power. 
Among this last mentioned class of people 
time clairvoyance is more or less unsatisfactory 
because imperfect and misleading, from causes 
which will be seen presently. 

The statement that one may see past events 
and scenes, even by astral vision, will readily 
be seen to require an entirely different 
explanation from that given of simple and 
space clairvoyance, for in the latter cases the 
clairvoyant sees that which is actually occurring 
somewhere atthe time it is seen, or at least, a few 
seconds previous, whereas, in the latter case, the 
clairvoyant sees something which has occurred, 
perhaps ages ago, and after apparently all 
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records of it have perished. Ah, that is just the 
explanation—“apparently perished.’ Occultists 
know that nothing ever perishes, and that there 
are in existence on the higher planes of matter, 
imperishable and unalterable records of every 
scene, act, thought, and thing that ever existed 
or occurred. These akasic records are not on 
the astral plane, but are on a plane far above 
it, but they are mirrored on the astral plane, 
just as the sky and clouds are reflected in the 
body of the lake, and the observer who cannot 
see the sky itself may see its counterpart in the 
water. And just as his vision may be distorted 
by the ripples and waves on the water, so may 
the astral vision of these records of the past 
become distorted and imperfect impressions 
by reason of the disturbances in the astral 
light. Occultists for ages have used “water” as 
a symbol of the astral light—do you see why? 
These akasic records contain the “memory” 
of all that has passed, and he who has access 
to them may read the past as he may a book. 
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But only the most advanced intelligences 
have free access to these records—or rather 
have the power to read them. But many have 
acquired a greater or lesser degree of power, 
which enables them to read more or less plainly 
from the reflections of these records in the 
astral plane. Those who have developed time 
clairvoyance are able to see these reflections of 
the records as scenes actually occurring before 
them, just as one hears from the phonograph 
the voices of people long since passed out 
of the body, and just as others may listen to 
our voices centuries hence. It is impossible 
to explain to beginners the nature of these 
records—we have no words to explain them— 
even we who write these words have but a 
partial understanding of the inner mystery of 
the akasic records—then how may we make 
ourselves plain to those who are still further 
back on the path than we are? We can think 
of but one illustration—and that an imperfect 
one. In the brain of every human being there 
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are millions of cells, each containing the records 
of some past event or thought or action. We 
cannot find these records by the microscope, 
or by chemical test, and yet they are there, and 
may be used. The memory of every act, thought, 
and deed remains, during life, in the brain, 
although its owner may not always be able to 
call it up in recollection. Can you grasp the idea 
of the akasic record from this illustration? In the 
great memory of the Universe are registered 
and stored away the records of all that has 
gone before—those who have access to the 
records may read—and those who are able 
to see even the astral reflection of the records, 
may read with greater or less accuracy and skill. 
This is the best we can offer you in the way of 
explaining an unexplainable matter. Those who 
are ready for the truth hidden in these words 
will see a glimpse of it; others must wait until 
they are ready. 
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FUTURE TIME CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Time clairvoyance, so far as “seership” or the 
seeing into the future is concerned, is even still 
more difficult to explain. We shall not attempt 
it, except to say that in the astral light there are 
to be found faint and imperfect reflections, the 
workings of the great law of cause and effect, or 
rather of the shadows cast before the coming 
events. Some few have the power of a closer 
viewpoint of the things causing these shadows 
or reflections, while more have a degree of 
psychic power enabling them to see with their 
astral vision these poor reflections, distorted 
and uncertain, by reason of the waves and 
ripples on the body of the lake of astral light. 
There are higher planes of power whereby a 
few in each age have been able to see partially 
into the future, but such powers are far above 
the poor astral plane faculties, which although 
quite wonderful to the untrained occultist, 
are not so highly viewed by those who have 
progressed well along the path. We almost 
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regret to be compelled to pass over this part 
of the subject in so few words, and with a mere 
hint of even the small particle of the truth 
vouchsafed to even the advanced seeker of the 
way. But we know full well that all will receive 
the light needed by them, just the moment they 
are ready—not one moment later—not one 
moment sooner. All that can be done is for us 
to drop a word here—a hint there—a planting 
of the seed. May the harvest come soon and 
be a rich one. 


CLAIRAUDIENCE. 

Clairaudience is the hearing on the astral 
plane by means of the astral senses. Nearly all 
that we have said about Clairvoyance is equally 
true of Clairaudience, the only difference being 
that a different astral organ is used. Simple 
clairaudience is similar to simple clairvoyance; 
space clairaudienceis akin to space clairvoyance; 
past time clairaudience is similar to past time 
clairvoyance; even future time clairvoyance 
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has a shadow of a resemblance in clairaudient 
phenomena; the only difference between 
the two astral manifestations is that they are 
experienced through two different astral 
senses. Some clairvoyants are also clairaudients, 
while others lack the latter power. On the 
other hand, some hear clairaudiently but are 
unable to see the astral light. On the whole, 
clairaudience is a somewhat rarer manifestation 
than is clairvoyance. 


PSYCHOMETRY. 

Just as we may sometimes recall an apparently 
forgotten thing, by seeing something which is 
associated with that thing in our memory, so 
may we sometimes be able to open up the 
astral reflection of the akasic records of some 
particular scene or event by touching some 
material associated with the event or scene. 
There seems to be almost an affinity between a 
bit of matter and the particular portion of the 
akasic records containing the past history of 
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the thing in question. A bit of metal, or stone, 
or cloth, or hair will open up the psychic vision 
of the things previously associated with it in 
the past. Or, on the other hand, we may bring 
ourselves in rapport with persons now living, 
by means of a particle of their clothing, hair, or 
articles formerly carried by them, the rapport 
condition thus established enabling us to more 
easily set up the “astral tube.” Psychometry is 
merely one or more forms of clairvoyance, 
brought into operation by means of some 
connecting link between persons or things, or 
some object connected with these persons 
or things. It is not a distinct class of psychic 
phenomena, but is merely a variation of the 
other classes, sometimes combining several 
classes of clairvoyance in its manifestation. 


How TO DEVELOP PSYCHIC POWERS. 
We are often asked the question which 
is probably in the minds of the majority of 
our students, at least those who have not yet 
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manifested any marked exhibition of psychic 
power: “How can one develop the psychic 
power which is latent within him?” 

Thereare many methods of suchdevelopment, 
a few of which are desirable; many of which are 
undesirable, and some of which are positively 
harmful. 

Among the harmful methods are those in use 
among certain savage races, and which obtain 
even among misguided ones of our own race. 
We allude to such objectionable practices as 
the use of stupefying drugs, whirling dances, 
voodoo practices, repulsive rites of the black 
magicians, and other similar practices which 
we do not consider it wisdom to even mention. 
These practices aim to produce an abnormal 
condition similar to intoxication, and which, 
like intoxication and drug habits, only result in 
physical and psychical ruin. Those indulging 
in them do, it is true, develop a low order of 
psychic or astral power, but they invariably 
attract to themselves an undesirable class of 
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astral entities and often open themselves up 
to the influence of a low order of intelligences, 
which wise men carefully avoid and refuse to 
entertain. We will do no more than to utter a 
warning against these practices and their results. 
Our work is intended to elevate our students, 
not to drag them down to the level of the black 
magicians. 

Other practices, more or less undesirable, 
although not absolutely harmful in the sense 
that we speak of the last mentioned ones, are 
more or less common among both the Hindus 
of a certain class and the Western peoples. We 
allude to methods of self-hypnotization and of 
hypnotization by others, in order to produce, 
or induce, a psychic condition in which the 
person is entitled to catch glimpses of the 
astral world. Gazing at some bright object 
until a trance-like condition is induced, or the 
repetition of some monotonous formula until 
a drowsy condition is produced, are among 
the methods of this class. In the same class 
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we place the ordinary process of hypnotism 
by others for the same purpose. There is, of 
course, a higher form of "“mesmerism” known to 
occultists, which is on an entirely different plane, 
but occultists are reluctant to use same, except 
in certain cases, where good may result, and 
such methods are not known to the ordinary 
operator, who, alas, too often is a person of 
imperfect occult knowledge and training and 
of a low degree of moral character. We caution 
our students against allowing themselves to be 
experimented with in this manner. 

There are two methods of psychic 
development practiced by the Yogis, which 
we will mention here. The first and highest is 
the development of psychic powers by first 
developing the spiritual faculties and nature, 
when the psychic powers may be used with 
intelligence and power without any special 
training—the higher attainment carrying with 
it the lower. In other words, the Yogi, bent 
on spiritual attainment, contents himself with 
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merely an intellectual acquaintance with 
psychic power, in passing on, and then after he 
has acquired the higher spiritual knowledge 
and development, he returns and uses the 
tools ready at his hand, the use of which he 
now understands. In the Fourteenth Lesson 
of this series we will point out the way of this 
development—the lesson will be entirely 
devoted to pointing out the way to spiritual 
attainment. 

There is, however, another way whereby 
some students of the Yogi Philosophy develop 
psychic powers in themselves, preferring 
to gain this knowledge by experiment and 
experience before passing on to the spiritual 
plane. We have no fault to find with this course, 
providing the student does not regard psychic 
power as the end of attainment, and providing 
he always is inspired with worthy motives and 
does not allow the interest of the astral plane 
to divert him from the main object—spiritual 
development. Some of the Yogi students 
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follow the plan of first mastering the body by 
the mind, and then mastering the Instinctive 
Mind by the Intellect under the direction of 
the will. The first steps in the mastery of the 
body have been spoken of by us in “Science of 
Breath,’ and will be more clearly brought out 
and added to in our forthcoming book, “Hatha 
Yoga.” The mental control forms a subject in 
itself, and we trust to find time to write a little 
manual on the subject some time during the 
present year. 

If the student wishes to experiment a little for 
himself, we suggest that he acquire self-control 
and practice Concentration, in the Silence. 
Many of you have already had exhibitions of 
psychic power, and you may practice along the 
lines corresponding to the manifestations you 
have already had. If it be Telepathy, practice 
with some of your friends and note results. A 
little practice will work wonders for you. If it be 
Clairvoyance, you may practice with a crystal, 
or glass of clear water, to assist in concentrating, 
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and to form the beginning of the astral tube. 
If it be Psychometry, practice by picking up 
some object, such as a pebble, a coin, a key, 
etc., and sit quietly taking note of the fleeting 
impressions which at first will come but dimly 
before your mind. The description of the 
different classes of phenomena mentioned in 
this lesson will suggest methods and exercises 
for you. 

But do not allow yourself to be carried away 
by psychic practices—they are interesting and 
instructive, but they are not essential things at 
this stage of development. Keep your mind 
fixed always on the goal—the end to be 
attained—the development of the Real Self— 
the realization of the | Am within you—and the 
still higher realization of your Oneness with All. 

Peace be to thee, student. You have our 
loving thought and wishes for your welfare. If 
you ever feel the need of our sympathy and 
mental help, call for it in the great Silence, and 
we will respond. 
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MANTRAM AND MEDITATION. 

A Mantram is a word, phrase or verse used 
by the Eastern people in order to concentrate 
upon an idea, and to let it sink deep into the 
mind. The Mantram given each month should 
be committed to memory and repeated often, 
letting the mind dwell upon its meaning, and 
meditate upon its truth. It will help the mind 
to unfold and give the student new light upon 
the subject. The Mantram given in each lesson 
is intended for use until the next lesson reaches 
the student, and is not intended for any special 
month, nor is it in the nature of co-operative 
work as is the Circle Work. It is for individual 
work on the part of the student. 

The Mantram for use until the next lesson 
reaches you is taken from that wonderful little 
book, “Light on the Path,’ and is as follows: 





“Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable 
of tears. Before the ear can hear, it must have lost 


its sensitiveness. Before the voice can speak in the 
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presence of the Masters, it must have lost the power 


to wound.’ 


These words are capable of a number of 
meanings, each adapted to the wants of different 
people in various stages of development. They 
have their psychic meaning, their intellectual 
meaning, and their spiritual meaning. We 
take for our Meditation this month one of the 
many meanings. Let us take it into the Silence 
with us. Our eyes must be incapable of the 
tears of wounded pride; unkind criticisms; 
unmerited abuse; unfriendly remarks; the little 
annoyances of everyday life; the failures and 
disappointments of everyday existence before 
we can see clearly the great spiritual truths. Let 
us endeavor to rise, by degrees, above these 
incidents of personality, and strive to realize 
our individuality—the | Am—which is above 
the annoyances of personality, and to learn 
that these things cannot hurt the Real Self, and 
that they will be washed from the sands of time 
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by the ocean of eternity. Likewise our ear must 
lose its sensitiveness to the unpleasant incidents 
of the personality (above alluded to as causing 
tears) before it can hear the truth clearly and 
free from the jarring noises of the outward 
strife of personality. One must grow to be able 
to hear these things and yet smile, secure in 
the knowledge of his soul and his powers, and 
destiny. Before the voice can speak to those high 
in the order of life and spiritual intelligence, it 
must have long since forgotten how to wound 
others by unkind words, petty spite, unworthy 
speech. The advanced man does not hesitate 
to speak the truth even when it is not pleasant, 
if it seems right to do so, but he speaks in the 
tone of a loving brother, who does not criticise, 
but merely feels the other's pain and wishes to 
remove its cause, Such a one has risen above 
the desire to “talk back”—to “cut” another by 
unkind and spiteful remarks, or to "get even” by 
saying, in effect: “You're another’ These things 
must be cast aside like a worn-out cloak—the 
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advanced man needs them not. Take these 
thoughts with you into the Silence, and let the 
truth sink into your mind, that it may take root, 
grow, blossom and bear fruit. 
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The Seventh Lesson: Human Magnetism 





Han MAGNETISM, AS the term is used in 
these lessons, is a very different thing from 
that which the public generally terms “Personal 
Magnetism.’ Personal Magnetism is an attribute 
of the mind, and belongs to the subject of the 
Dynamics of Thought. Human Magnetism, on 
the contrary, is a manifestation of Prana, and 
belongs to that part of the general subject. 
The term “Human Magnetism” is a poor one, 
but like many other such terms, is used for want 
of a better one, and to avoid the coining of 
new terms which would be likely to confuse the 
student. The Sanscrit contains terms perfectly 
fitting each phase of the subject, which terms 
have come into use as the knowledge of the 
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subject grew. And such will be the case as the 
knowledge of this philosophy of the Orient 
becomes more generally known to the Western 
people—new terms, fitting to the subject, will 
spring into general usage, and the confusion 
which now exists will cease. 

We prefer the term “Human Magnetism” 
to that of “Animal Magnetism,’ as the latter is 
generally confounded with some manifestations 
of Mesmerism. But this Human Magnetism is not 
the sole property of Man, for the lower animals 
possess it in a degree. There is this difference, 
however—Man is able to consciously direct it 
by his will, and through his Thought, while the 
lower animals use it more or less unconsciously, 
and without intellectual aid, or under control 
of the Will. Both the lower animals and man 
constantly throw off this magnetism, or pranic 
energy, unconsciously, but the developed or 
psychically educated man has the force under 
his control, and can either repress it to a great 
extent, or throw off greatly increased quantities 
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of it; and may also direct it to any special place 
or spot. He can also use it in connection with 
his thought waves, in order to give the same a 
greater carrying power and strength. 

At the risk of being charged with needless 
repetition, we wish to impress upon your minds 
that this Pranic Energy, or Human Magnetism, 
is a very different thing from “thought-force” 
or any exhibition of the power of thought, 
except that it may be used in connection with 
thought-waves as above stated. It is merely 
a blind force of nature, just as is electricity or 
similar forces, and may be used consciously 
or unconsciously; wisely or foolishly. It has no 
intelligent action exceptas directed by the mind 
of its user. “Human Electricity” would be a far 
more appropriate name for it than is “Human 
Magnetism"—for it resembles Electricity far 
more than it does Magnetism. 

With this explanation, we will continue the 
use of the term “Magnetism,” asking that you 
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always remember just what we mean by the 
term. 

Human Magnetism is a form of Pranic Energy. 
We have said something about Prana in our 
First Lesson. Prana is the Universal Energy, and 
is found in varying forms, in all things, animate 
or inanimate. All forms of Force or Energy are 
but manifestations of Prana. Electricity is a form 
of Prana—so is the force of Gravitation—so is 
the Human Magnetism. It is one of the Seven 
Principles of Man, and is found in a greater or 
lesser degree in all human organisms. 

Man extracts Prana from the air he breathes; 
the food he eats; the fluid he drinks. If he be 
deficient in Prana, he becomes weak and “lacks 
vitality, as the term goes. When his supply 
of Prana is sufficiently large for his needs, he 
becomes active, bright, energetic, and “full of 
life” We have given directions regarding the 
acquiring and storing up of Prana, by means 
of Breath, in our little book, “Science of Breath,’ 
and will give directions for its best absorption 
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from the food and fluids, in our forthcoming 
book, “Hatha Yoga.’ 

There is a great difference in the amount of 
Prana absorbed and stored up by different 
persons. Some are surcharged with Prana, and 
radiate it like an electrical machine, causing all 
others with whom they come in contact to feel 
increased health, strength, life and vigor. Others 
are so deficient in Prana, that when they come 
into company of other persons, their depleted 
condition causes them to draw upon the Pranic 
supply of magnetism of the others, the result 
being that the other persons so drawn upon, 
are apt to feel uncomfortable and weak after 
the interview. Some people are practically 
vampires, and live upon the magnetism of 
others, unconsciously, usually, although some 
have acquired the knowledge that they may 
live on others’ strength in this way, and practice 
their wicked arts consciously. This conscious 
use of their power is a form of black magic, and 
is attended with certain psychic penalties and 
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punishments. But no one can be thus drawn 
upon, either by the unconscious demand of 
others, or by conscious design, after they have 
once learned something about this Human 
Magnetism, and its laws. 

Human Magnetism, or Pranic Energy, is a 
most potent therapeutic force, and, in one 
form or another, it is found in the majority of 
cases of psychic healing. It is one of the oldest 
forms of natural healing, and it may be said to 
be almost instinctive in the race. A child who 
has hurt itself, or who feels a pain, at once 
runs to its mother who kisses the hurt part, or 
places her hand on the seat of the pain and in 
a few moments the child is better. When we 
approach one who is suffering, it is very natural 
for us to place our hands on his brow, or to 
pass our hand over him. This instinctive use of 
the hand is a form of conveying magnetism to 
the afflicted person, who is usually relieved by 
the act. The holding of a babe to its mother's 
bosom, is another instinctive act for the same 
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purpose. The mother’s magnetism goes out, 
propelled by her loving thought, and the child 
is soothed, rested, and strengthened. Human 
Magnetism may be thrown off from the system 
by means of a desire or thought, or it may be 
more directly passed to another by means 
of the hand; contact of the body; a kiss; the 
breath; and similar ways. We will speak of this 
matter, again, in our Eighth Lesson, on “Occult 
Therapeutics.’ 

It is impossible to give a plain, clear 
explanation of just what this Human Magnetism 
is, unless we go into the deeper occult teachings, 
which are not fitted for the beginner. To tell 
what Human Magnetism is, we must explain 
what Prana is, and in order to tell what Prana is, 
we must go right to the root of the matter and 
discover the true nature and origin of “Force, 
something which modern physical science 
has failed to do, but which the deeper occult 
teachings are able to explain, at least to those 
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who have reached that stage of understanding, 
by slow, laborious and gradual steps. 

It may be urged that we are expecting too 
much when we ask students to accept as truth, 
the statement that there exists such a thing as 
Human Magnetism, or Pranic Energy, at all, when 
we cannot explain its real nature. Replying to this 
objection, we answer that there are many things 
which may be proven by their observed effects, 
although the thing itself cannot be explained 
in plain terms. Take Electricity, or Magnetism, 
for instance—we have their existence clearly 
proved to us every day, by their effects, and 
yet physical science tells us very little that can 
be understood, about their real nature. And so 
it is with this other exhibition of Pranic Energy— 
Human Magnetism—we must look to its effects 
for proof, rather than try to solve the mystery 
of the common source of all forms of force— 
Prana. 

But, we have had it urged that whereas we 
can easily observe the effects and outward 
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manifestation of Electricity and Magnetism, 
there are no such effects and manifestations 
of Human Magnetism, or Pranic Energy. This 
objection has always amused us, when we 
remember that every movement of the body, 
from the mighty effort of the giant, to the 
quiver of an eye-lash, is a direct effect and 
manifestation of this Human Magnetism or 
Pranic Energy. 

Physical scientists call this thing “Nervous 
Force” or similar names, but it is the same thing 
that we have called Human Magnetism—a 
form of Pranic Energy. When we wish to raise 
a finger, we put forth an effort of the Will, if 
the desire be a conscious one—or an effort 
of the Instinctive Mind, if the desire be sub- 
conscious—and a supply of Human Magnetism 
is sent to the muscles controlling the movement 
of the finger. The muscles contract, and the 
finger raises. And so it is with every movement 
of the body, both on the conscious and sub- 
conscious plane of effort. Every step we take 
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is caused by this same process—every word 
we utter is produced in this way—every tear 
we shed obeys the law—even the beating of 
the heart responds to the supply of Human 
Magnetism, propelled, in this last case, by the 
command of the Instinctive Mind. 

The magnetism is sent over the nerves, just 
as is a telegraph message sent over the wires 
leading from the central office to all parts of 
the land. The nerves are its telegraph wires, 
and the current in the body always travels over 
these wires. And just as, until a very recent time, 
it has been thought impossible for messages 
to be sent without wires, so even to this day, 
do the physical scientists deny that this Human 
Magnetism (which they call Nervous Force) can 
be transmitted except over these wires of the 
nervous system. And just as the scientists have 
recently discovered that “wireless telegraphy” 
isa possibility, and a working truth—so have the 
occultists known for centuries that this Human 
Magnetism can be transmitted from person to 
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person, through the astral atmosphere, without 
the need of the wires of the nerves. 

Have we helped you to form a clearer idea 
of Human Magnetism? 

As we have stated, Human Magnetism is 
taken up by the organism of man, from the air 
he breathes; the water he drinks; and the food 
he eats. It is extracted in Nature's laboratory, 
and stored up in his nervous system, in a chain 
of storage-batteries, of which the Solar Plexus 
is the central and chief store-house. From these 
storage-batteries, the magnetism is drawn by 
the mind and sent forth to be used for the 
thousands of purposes for which it is intended. 
When we say, “drawn by the mind,’ we do not 
mean that it must be necessarily drawn by an 
effort of the conscious mind, or will power,—in 
fact, not over five per cent of the amount used 
is so drawn, the remaining ninety-five per cent, 
being drawn and used by the Instinctive Mind, 
which controls the functions of the body—the 
workings of the internal organs—the processes 
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of digestion, assimilation, and elimination— 
the circulation of the blood and the various 
functions of the physical body, all of which are 
wholly, or in part, under the control and care of 
the Instinctive Mind. 

Nor must it be supposed that this magnetism 
is absent from any part of the body, at any time; 
or is absent until it is sent there by a distinct 
effort of the mind. The fact is that every part of 
the body contains a greater or lesser amount of 
magnetism at all times—the amount depending 
upon the general vitality of the person, which 
vitality is determined entirely by the total 
amount of Prana, or Human Magnetism in the 
system. 

A brief consideration of the nervous system, 
with its nerve-cells, ganglia, plexi, etc., will 
be advisable, at this point, in order to gain a 
clearer idea of the processes of nature in its 
distribution of the supply of magnetism. 

The Nervous System of man is divided into 
two great systems, viz., the Cerebro-Spinal 
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System, and the Sympathetic System. The 
Cerebro-Spinal System consists of all that part 
of the Nervous System contained within the 
cranial cavity, and the spinal canal, viz., the 
brain and the spinal cord, together with the 
nerves which branch off from the latter. This 
system presides over the functions of animal 
life known as volition, sensation, etc. The 
Sympathetic System includes all that part of 
the Nervous System located principally in the 
thoracic, abdominal, and pelvic cavities, and 
which is distributed to the internal organs. It 
controls the involuntary processes, such as 
growth, nutrition, etc., under the supervision 
and direction of the Instinctive Mind. 

The Cerebro-Spinal System attends to all the 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, etc. It 
sets things in motion; it is used by the Ego to 
think—to manifest consciousness and Intellect. 
It is the instrument by which the Ego is enabled 
to communicate with the outside world by 
means of the physical senses. This system has 
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been likened to a great telephone system, 
with the brain as the central office, and the 
spinal column and nerves as cable and wires 
respectively. 

The brain is a great mass of nerve tissue, and 
consists or three parts, viz., the Cerebrum, 
or brain proper, which occupies the upper, 
front, middle and back portion of the skull; 
the Cerebellum, or “little brain,’ which fills the 
lower and back portion of the skull; and the 
Medulla Oblongata, which is the broadened 
commencement of the spinal cord, lying before 
and in front of the Cerebellum. 

The Cerebrum is the organ of the Intellect, 
and also of the unfolding Spiritual Mind—the 
organ of manifestation, remember, not the 
thing itself. The Cerebellum is the organ of 
the Instinctive Mind. The Medulla Oblongata 
is the upper enlarged part of the spinal cord, 
and from it and the Cerebrum branch forth the 
cranial nerves which reach to various parts of 
the head; to the organs of special sense, and 
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to some of the thoracic and abdominal organs, 
and to the organs of respiration. 

The Spinal Cord, or spinal marrow, fills 
the spinal canal in the vertebral column, or 
“backbone.” It is a long mass of nerve tissue, 
branching off at the several vertebrae to nerves 
communicating to all parts of the body. The 
Spinal Cord is like a great telephone cable, and 
the emerging nerves are like the private wires 
connecting therewith. 

The Sympathetic System is composed of a 
double chain of ganglia on each side of the 
spinal column, and scattered ganglia in the 
head, neck, chest, and abdomen. (A ganglion is 
amass of nervous matter, including nerve cells.) 
These ganglia are connected with each other 
by filaments, and are also connected with the 
Cerebro-Spinal System by motor and sensory 
nerves. From these ganglia numerous fibres 
branch out to the organs of the body, blood 
vessels, etc. At various points, the nerves meet 
together and form what are known as plexi, or 
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plexuses. The Sympathetic System practically 
controls the involuntary processes, such as the 
circulation, respiration and digestion. 

Over this wonderful system operates 
the Human Magnetism or Pranic Energy 
(or “Nervous Force,’ if you prefer the term 
of the physical scientists.) By means of the 
impulses from the mind, through the brain, the 
magnetism is drawn from its storage batteries, 
and sent to all parts of the body, or to any 
particular part of the body, over the wires of the 
nervous system. Without this magnetism, the 
heart cannot beat; the blood cannot circulate; 
the lungs cannot breathe; the various organs 
cannot function; in fact, the entire machinery 
of the body comes to a stop if the supply of 
magnetism be shut off. Nay, more, even the 
brain itself cannot perform its functions as the 
physical organ of the mind, unless a supply of 
Prana or magnetism be present. And yet, the 
physical scientists smile at the mention of the 
subject of “Human Magnetism,’ and dismiss it 
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by giving it another name, “Nervous Force,’ but 
limiting its scope. 

The Yogi teachings go further than does 
Western Physical science regarding one 
particular part of the nervous system. We 
allude to that which physical scientists call 
“the Solar Plexus,’ or “Abdominal Brain,’ and 
which they consider as merely one of a series 
of certain matted nets of sympathetic nerves 
which, with their ganglia are found in various 
parts of the body. Yogi science teaches that 
this Solar Plexus is really a most important part 
of the nervous system, and that it is the great 
storehouse of Prana, which supplies the minor 
storage-batteries, and the entire system. The 
Solar Plexus is situated in the Epigastric region, 
just back of the pit of the stomach, on either 
side of the spinal column. It is composed of 
white and gray brain matter, similar to that 
composing the other brains of man. It plays a 
much more important part in the life of man 
than is generally supposed. Men have been 
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killed instantly by a severe blow over this region, 
and prize fighters recognize its vulnerability, 
and frequently paralyze their opponents by a 
blow over it. The name “Solar” is well bestowed, 
as, in fact, it does radiate energy and strength 
to all parts of the body, even the upper brains 
depending upon it for energy with which to 
work. 

Just as the blood penetrates all parts of the 
system, by means of the arteries, and smaller 
blood vessels, terminating in tiny, fine hair- 
like vessels called capillaries, and the system 
is thereby kept supplied with rich, red blood, 
building up and repairing the cells of the 
body, and supplying the material required 
for that endless work of repair and rebuilding 
which is constantly going on in every part of 
the body, under the direction of that faithful 
servant, the Instinctive Mind—so does this 
Human Magnetism, or Pranic Energy, penetrate 
every portion of the system, by means of this 
wonderful and complex machinery called the 
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Nervous System, with its complicated systems 
within systems of cables, wires, relays, storage- 
batteries, and the like. Without this magnetism 
there could be no life, as even the machinery 
and apparatus for the carrying on of the work 
of the circulation of the blood depends for 
motive power upon this Pranic Energy. 

The healthy human body is filled from head 
to toe with this wonderful force, which keeps 
its machinery moving, and which is used not 
only on the physical but on the astral plane, as 
we shall see later on. 

But, it must be remembered that the 
Instinctive Mind is back of all this distribution, 
for it keeps up a continual demand and draught 
upon the storage batteries of the system for a 
sufficient supply of magnetism to supply all 
parts of the body, and only calls for a special 
amount in response to a sudden and immediate 
demand. But the Instinctive Mind regards the 
supply and demand question in this continuous 
draught upon the storage batteries, and the 
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consequent sending forth of the magnetism 
to all parts of the body. It sends forth only a 
certain reasonable percentage of the amount 
stored up, otherwise it would soon bankrupt 
the system. If one has an abundant supply of 
magnetism, the Instinctive Mind is quite liberal 
in disbursing that amount, for it is no miser— 
it is merely prudent—and such a person fairly 
radiates magnetism, so that others coming in 
contact with him feel the healthy outpouring 
which leaps beyond the confines of the nervous 
system, and fills the astral atmosphere around 
him. We have described the human Aura in 
our Fourth Lesson, and in the same lesson have 
touched upon the Aura of the third principle, 
or Prana, which is practically the Aura of Human 
Magnetism. 

This Aura may be felt by many, and seen by 
those having a certain degree of clairvoyant 
vision. In fact, a good clairvoyant may see the 
magnetism as it moves along within the nervous 
system of a person. When in or very near the 
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body, it has a faint rosy tint, which leaves it as it 
moves away from the body. At a little distance 
from the body, it resembles a vapory cloud of 
the color and appearance of an electric spark, 
or rather of the radiations from an X-ray tube. 
Clairvoyants see spark-like particles of it being 
shaken from the finger-tips of those giving 
“magnetic treatments” or mesmeric passes. It is 
also seen by some persons who do not consider 
themselves clairvoyants, to whom it appears like 
the heated air arising from a stove, or from the 
heated ground; that is, like a colorless, vapory 
something, pulsating and vibrating. 

A person of strong concentration or 
trained powers of thought, also throws off a 
considerable amount of magnetism along with 
the thought-waves emanating from his brain. 
In fact, all thought-waves are more or less 
charged with magnetism, but those of poor 
concentration and negative character throw 
off so little that we do not generally take it 
into consideration as compared to the heavily 
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charged thought-waves of the positive or 
developed person. 

The great point of difference between 
the physical scientist and the occultist, is in 
the question of the possible transference of 
magnetism, or nervous force as the physical 
scientist calls it. The physical scientist insists 
that although the nervous force undoubtedly 
exists and does all within the body that the 
occultist claims, yet it is confined to the nervous 
systems, and cannot traverse their limits. He 
consequently denies the existence of much of 
the phenomena incident to Human Magnetism, 
and considers the occult teachings as fit only for 
visionary and imaginative people. The occultist, 
on the other hand, knows by experience that 
this magnetism, or nervous force, can and 
repeatedly does traverse the boundaries of 
the nervous system, and is projected, at times, 
to distances far remote from the person in 
whose system it was stored up. The proof of 
this occult teaching is to be found by anyone 
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who will experiment for himself, providing he 
will divest his mind of prejudice and will be 
willing to accept facts as they are presented to 
him. 

Before proceeding further, we wish to 
again remind our students that this Human 
Magnetism is merely a manifestation or form 
of Prana, and that Prana is not made to order 
by people to supply their needs. When one 
increases the amount of magnetism in his system, 
he does it not by making a fresh supply of it, 
but by drawing to himself an increased supply 
of Prana from the great source of supply, by 
breathing, eating, or drinking. The amount so 
absorbed or extracted from air, food, and fluid 
may be greatly increased by the mental desire, 
or will power, as we will presently see. There 
is a certain amount of Prana in existence—this 
amount cannot be added to or diminished. It is 
unchangeable. It is Force. 

In our Fifth Lesson, we told you that when 
a thought is sent forth with strength, it usually 
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carries with ita considerable amount of Prana, or 
magnetism, which gives to it additional strength, 
and sometimes produces startling effects. This 
Prana, or magnetism, practically vitalizes the 
thought, and makes it almost a living force. All 
positive thought, good or bad, is more or less 
heavily charged with Prana or magnetism. The 
man of strong will sending forth a vigorous, 
positive thought unconsciously (or consciously, 
if he understand the subject) sends with it a 
supply of Prana, or magnetism, proportioned 
to the force or energy with which the thought 
is propelled. A thought sent forth when one 
is laboring under a strong emotion is likewise 
heavily charged with magnetism. Thoughts, so 
charged, are often sent like a bullet to the mark, 
instead of drifting along slowly like an ordinary 
thought emanation. Some public speakers have 
acquired this art, and send forth their words with 
such force that one can fairly feel the impact of 
the thought. A strong, vigorous thinker, whose 
thoughts are heavily charged with Prana, will 
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sometimes impart such vitality to his thoughts 
that they will live for a time as Thought Forms— 
that is to say, will possess such vitality, from the 
Prana with which they are charged, that they will 
become almost like living forces. We may have 
something to say on this subject in our Lesson 
on the Astral World (Lesson x). Such Thought 
Forms, coming into one's psychic atmosphere, 
possess almost the same degree of power that 
would be experienced were the person present 
in person talking to you. Read over the Fifth 
Lesson, now that you have learned some little 
more about Prana, and you will get a clearer 
idea of Thought Forms. 

Prana depends very considerably upon the 
desires and expectations of the person, both in 
the matter of his absorption and its projection 
with a thought-wave. That is to say, that while 
every person absorbs more or less Prana every 
moment of his life, and this amount may be 
largely increased by following the Yogi teaching 
regarding breathing, eating and drinking, still 
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the thought, or desire, or expectation of the 
person will greatly increase the amount of Prana 
absorbed. And, in like manner, will the desire 
or will of the person greatly multiply the force 
with which a thought is projected, as it largely 
increases the amount of Prana with which the 
thought is charged. 

To speak more plainly: If one will form a 
mental image of the absorption of Prana, 
while breathing, eating or drinking, he will 
bring into operation certain occult laws 
which will tend to release a greater amount 
of Prana from its confining matter, and he will 
be greatly strengthened in consequence. Try 
the experiment of taking a few deep breaths, 
holding the mental image that you are 
absorbing a large amount of Prana with each 
inward breath, and you will feel an influx of new 
strength. This is worth trying when you feel 
tired and exhausted. Likewise, drink slowly a 
cupful of water, forming the mental image that 
you are extracting from the water a great supply 
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of Prana which is stored up in it, and you will 
experience a similar result. Likewise, in eating, 
if you will masticate your food slowly, holding 
the mental image that you are extracting the 
strength of the Prana in the food, you will 
receive a much greater per cent of nourishment 
and strength from the food than you would in 
the ordinary way. These things are all helpful— 
we hope that you will try them, and use them 
when you need them. Do not let the simplicity 
of these things cause you to undervalue them. 

The same law causes a thought projected with 
the mental image that it is heavily charged with 
Prana, to attain a greater velocity and force than 
would an ordinary thought, and its potency will 
be greatly increased by this practice. But be 
careful not to send forth evil thoughts in this 
way. Read your lesson on “Thought Dynamics” 
(Fifth Lesson) carefully, and heed the warnings 
contained therein. 

A number of interesting experiments along 
the lines of Human Magnetism may he tried. 
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If you have a number of friends interested in 
this subject you may try this experiment: Let a 
party sit around in a circle, holding hands, and 
all concentrate their minds on the common 
purpose of sending a Pranic current, or current 
of magnetism, around the circle. There must be 
a common understanding of the direction, else 
some will be sending in one direction and some 
in another, and the benefit of co-operation will 
be lost. A good plan is to send the current in 
the direction of the movement of the hands of 
a watch around its face, that is, pick out some 
person to represent the figure XII, and then start 
the current moving in the direction of “right” 
from that person. If the party is harmonious, 
and the conditions are favorable, they will 
soon feel a faint tingling like a weak current of 
electricity moving through them. This practice, if 
moderately indulged in, will prove invigorating 
to all concerned in it, but we would not advise 
that the sittings be continued too long, as it 
might produce a sufficiently strong current 
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that might be conducive to the production of 
psychic phenomena, which should not be too 
freely indulged in by those who are not familiar 
with the laws of psychic phenomena. We do not 
approve of indiscriminate, and unintelligent 
production of phenomena of this sort. One 
should learn something of the laws, before he 
attempts to produce phenomena. 

Our little book, “Science of Breath,’ gives 
in condensed form, a number of methods of 
using Pranic force, or Human Magnetism, and 
we refer the student to that book, after he 
has finished this lesson. All of our publications 
dove-tail one into the other, and as each one 
is read others become plainer. Of necessity, 
we must condense our information, and must 
trust to a careful reading of all the lessons on 
the part of our students, in order that they may 
obtain the best results. 

In order not to go over the same ground 
twice we must refer the student to “Science of 
Breath” for directions and exercises calculated 
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to increase the absorption of Prana, and also 
for directions regarding its distribution. 
Chapter xIv, of “Science of Breath,’ gives you 
some valuable information along these lines. 
In this chapter, Paragraph 2 furnishes a fine 
exercise for the increased absorption of Prana, 
and its distribution to all parts of the body, 
strengthening and invigorating all the cells, 
organs and parts of the body. This exercise 
will seem doubly valuable to you now that we 
have gone a little deeper into the subject of 
Prana or magnetism. Paragraph 3, of the same 
chapter, instructs you how to inhibit pain by the 
direction of Prana. Paragraph 4 instructs you 
in the directing of the circulation. Paragraph 
5 gives you information on Self Healing, and 
Paragraph 6 gives you a short course on 
Healing of Others, which if followed carefully 
by you will make you a good “magnetic healer.’ 
Paragraph 7 instructs you in Distant Healing. 
The next chapter, Chapter xv, gives you 
information regarding thought projection by 
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means of sending distant thoughts charged 
with Prana; directions for forming a Protective 
Aura, which will enable you to resist the 
thoughts and Prana of others, if desired—this 
information is especially valuable, and we urge 
upon the student that he acquire this practice 
of forming a Protective Aura, as he will find it 
of use to him many times. Our Fifth Lesson also 
contains directions for the same thing, going 
a little more into detail than does “Science of 
Breath.’ Chapter xv of “Science of Breath” also 
tells you how to Re-charge yourself, and how 
to Re-charge others, with Prana; also how to 
charge water, and quite a number of valuable 
exercises and directions for the use of Pranic 
force, or Human Magnetism; much of which has, 
so far as we know, never been printed before. 
A casual reader of these concluding lines 
might very naturally suppose that we were 
trying to sell “Science of Breath” to our students, 
by reason of these constant references to it. We 
beg to inform such casual reader of a fact, which 
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all our students realize, without being told, and 
that is, that nearly every student of this Class has 
read “Science of Breath; generally before he 
has purchased this Course. Consequently, he is 
not a good subject for another sale of the same 
book, so we must be relieved of the suspicion 
of an inordinate desire to sell our books by 
means of praising them in our lessons. Our real 
reason for this repeated allusion to “Science of 
Breath” is that we have noticed that the average 
student, even though he had re-read the little 
book several times, does not begin to realize 
the large amount of information contained 
within its pages, until his attention is called to 
it. Then, we know that if he takes up the book, 
after our calling his attention to it, he will be 
able to understand this particular lesson much 
better by reason of the reference to the book. 
Likewise, he will understand the book better 
by reason of his having just read the lesson. We 
wish to keep hammering away at these ideas, 
until our students have firmly grasped them. 
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These lessons are intended as lessons, not as 
mere interesting reading. They are intended 
to teach something—not merely to amuse our 
students. 

So, if the student wishes to practice the 
workings of Pranic Energy or Human Magnetism, 
we cheerfully direct him to “Science of Breath,’ 
in which he will find enough to keep him busy 
for a while. 

In our Lesson vill, on “Occult Therapeutics,’ 
we will also give him some work to do, if he 
desires, with a few exercises new to him. 

As we have before said, these lessons must 
be read and re-read, in connection with one 
another, as one lesson will throw light on 
another, and vice versa. They are all parts of 
the one thing—all stones going to build up the 
temple—each has its place, and each fits into 
the other. 

To those among our students, who have 
not reached that state of perfect health which 
the Yogi Philosophy teaches is desirable, as it 
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fits the body for use as a perfect instrument 
of the Ego—to those who are suffering from 
disease and ill-health—we urge the practice 
of increasing the supply of Prana, by means of 
the breath, the food, and the fluids, as stated in 
this lesson, and in “Science of Breath” A careful 
and constant practice of this absorption and 
storage of Prana will benefit every person, 
particularly those who are not in perfect health. 
Do not despise the body, as it is the Temple 
of the Living Spirit. Tend it well, and make a 
worthy instrument of it. 


SEVENTH LESSON—MANTRAM AND 
MEDITATION. 

“| Absorb from the Universal Supply of Energy, a 
sufficient Supply of Prana to Invigorate my Body—to 
Endow it with Health, Strength, Activity, Energy and 
Vitality.’ 


The above Mantram and the following 
subjects for Meditation are designed to build 
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up the physical body, in order to render it a 
more perfect instrument for the expression of 
life. Our previous Mantrams and Meditations 
have been designed for mental and spiritual 
development, but we realize that many are 
burdened by bodies manifesting inharmony 
and lack of perfect health, and we think it 
advisable to follow up this month's lesson on 
Prana and Human Magnetism, with a Mantram 
and Meditation along the lines just mentioned. 

Let the student place himself in a comfortable 
position, and after composing his mind, let him 
repeat the Mantram over a number of times 
until he experiences that peculiar rhythm and 
thrill that comes from such practice. Then let 
him concentrate upon the idea of the great 
supply of Pranic Energy in the Universe. The 
entire Universe is filled with this great Force— 
this great Life Principle—whereby all forms of 
motion, force and energy are made possible. 
Let him realize that he is free to draw upon 
it at will—that it is HIS OWN to use for the 
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building up of the body—the Temple of the 
Spirit—and let him fear not to demand his own. 
Let him call for what is his, feeling certain that 
his just call will be answered. Let him breathe 
slowly, according to the instructions regarding 
the Rhythmic Breath (Science of Breath, chapter 
xiii) and mentally picture the inflow of Prana 
with each inward breath, and the expelling of 
worn out and impure matter with each outward 
breath. Let him picture himself as being filled 
with health, strength and vitality—full of energy 
and life—bright and happy. 

If tired or fatigued during the day, let him 
stop for a moment and inhale a few deep 
breaths, carrying the mental picture of the 
inflowing Prana, and the casting out of diseased 
matter through the breath. He will find that he 
experiences an immediate feeling of increased 
strength and vitality. This Prana may be sent 
to any part of the body which seems to call 
for help and strength, and a little practice 
will enable the student to have such control 
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that he can plainly feel the tingling sensation 
accompanying the passage of the Prana to 
the afflicted or tired part of the body. If one 
is lying down, the passing of the hands over 
one's body from the head downward with an 
occasional resting of the hands over the Solar 
Plexus, will be found beneficial and soothing. 
The hands may be easily charged with Prana by 
extending them loosely at full length and gently 
swinging them to and fro, and occasionally 
making a motion as if one was sprinkling water 
on something by throwing it off from the finger 
tips. A tingling sensation will be felt in the 
fingers and the whole hand will be so charged 
with Prana that it will relieve pain in other parts 
of the body, and in the bodies of others, if 
you desire to help them. Carry the thought of 
Health, Strength, Activity, Energy and Vitality 
into the Silence with you. 
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The Eighth Lesson: Occult Therapeutics 





T STUDENT OF the history of Man will find 
in the legends, folk-lore, and history of all 
peoples evidences of the fact that healing by 
some form of Occult practice has been followed 
by all races—all peoples—at all times. These 
various forms of occult therapeutics have varied 
from the revolting practices accompanying the 
grossest form of barbaric superstition, to the 
most refined form of procedure accompanying 
some of the fashionable metaphysical cults of 
to-day. These various forms of occult healing 
of disease have been attached to all forms of 
religion, from the degraded voodooism of 
Africa, to the highest forms of religion known 
to the world. All sorts of theories have been 
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advanced to account for the cures which have 
resulted from all these forms of healing—all 
manner of creeds built around the fact that 
cures have been made. Priests, teachers and 
healers have claimed Divine powers, and 
insisted that they were the representatives of 
the particular deity which was worshipped in 
their respective countries, simply because they 
were able to perform cures of bodily ills. And, 
in nearly every case, these priests and healers 
have claimed the cures as proof positive of 
the truth of the respective religion or school 
of religious thought which they favored; and 
at the same time insisted that all other forms 
of religions or occult healing were bogus and 
counterfeit, and that they, the said priests 
making the claim, had the only “real thing”; 
dire penalties being often threatened to those 
who dared to patronize any of the opposition 
healers or priests. 

Human nature is much the same all over the 
world, and in all times. We find the same rivalry 
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and claim of “the only real thing” existing to- 
day, both in the case of the rival Voodoo 
doctors of Africa and the polished leaders of 
the fashionable metaphysical cults of America— 
and among all who come in between these two 
poles. Alas for these claimers of a monopoly 
of one of Nature's great forces—these people 
who make cures in spite of their theories, 
rather than because of them! Nature's great 
recuperative force is as free as air and sunshine, 
and may be used by anyone who cares to do so. 
It is not owned or controlled by any person, cult 
or school—and no particular form of religious 
belief is necessary to one in order that he may 
obtain benefit from it—God's children amuse 
themselves with many forms, sects, and creeds, 
but He knows them all as his children and smiles 
at their childish desires to form themselves into 
cliques of “chosen people,’ attempting to shut 
out their brethren from the common heritage. 
It must have become evident to the student 
that there must be some great principle 
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underlying all these varying forms of occult 
healing, because they all make cures in spite 
of the fact that each claims to have the only 
correct theory and denounces the theories 
of the others. There must be some great 
force which they are all using, blindly in many 
cases, and their differing theories and creeds 
which they have built up around their cures 
must be merely regarded as incidents of the 
use of the great healing force, and in no way 
the real explanation of the phenomena of 
occult healing. Any explanation to be worth a 
moment's attention must explain, or attempt to 
explain, all the various forms of occult healing— 
for all the various cults and schools make cures, 
and have done so in all ages—in spite of their 
creeds and theories. 

The Yogi philosophers have for centuries 
past known and practiced various forms of 
occult therapeutics, and have studied deeply 
and thoroughly into the principles underlying 
the cures. But they have never deceived 
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themselves into imagining that they had 
any monopoly of the matter—in fact their 
researches and experiments have convinced 
them that all healers are using a great natural 
force—the same in all cases, although applied 
and called into operation in various ways—and 
that the metaphysical theories, religious beliefs, 
claims of divine favoritism, etc., that have been 
built around this occult healing, have no more 
to do with it than they would have to do with 
electricity or magnetism, had they been built 
around these great forces instead of around 
the great healing force. 

The Yogis realize that all forms of healing are 
but different means of calling into operation 
this great force of Nature—some forms being 
fitted for one case, and some for others— 
combinations being often used to suit some 
particular case. 

The Yogis realize that Prana is the direct force 
used in all of these cures, although the Prana is 
called into operation in several different ways, 
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as we Shall see as we proceed. They teach that 
all forms of occult healing can be explained in 
this way—in fact they perform cures in nearly 
all the ways used by the great schools of 
occult therapeutics—and have for centuries— 
believing that the one theory underlies them 
all. 

They divide the forms of healing into three 
general classes, viz: 

(I) Pranic Healing, including what is known 
to the Western world as “magnetic healing,’ 
etc.; (II) Mental Healing, including the several 
forms of mental and psychic healing, including 
“absent treatments,’ as well as cures made 
under what is known as “the law of suggestion’, 
etc.; (III) Spiritual Healing, which is a very rare 
form of healing, and is possessed by those of 
advanced spiritual attainment, and is a very 
different thing from that which is called by the 
same name by some of the “healers” of to- 
day. But under even the last advanced form of 
healing lies the same force, “Prana.” Prana is the 
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instrument by which the cure is effected, no 
matter what method is used, or who uses it. 

In considering the subject of Occult 
Therapeutics, we must go back to the beginning. 
Before considering the question of cure we 
must look at the healthy body. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that God gives 
to each individual a physical machine adapted 
to his needs, and also supplies him with the 
means of keeping it in order, and of repairing it 
if his negligence allows it to become inefficient. 
The Yogis recognize the human body as 
the handiwork of a great Intelligence. They 
regard its organism as a working machine, the 
conception and operation of which indicates 
the greatest wisdom and care. They know that 
the body Is because of a great Intelligence, 
and they know that the same Intelligence is still 
operating through the physical body, and that 
as the individual falls in with the working of the 
Divine Law, so will he continue in health and 
strength. They also know that when Man runs 
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contrary to that law, inharmony and disease 
result. They believe that it is ridiculous to 
suppose that this great Intelligence caused the 
beautiful human body to exist, and then ran 
away and left it to its fate, for they know that 
the Intelligence still presides over each and 
every function of the body, and may be safely 
trusted and not feared. 

That Intelligence, the manifestation of which 
we call “Nature” or “The Life Principle’, and 
similar names, is constantly on the alert to 
repair damage, heal wounds, knit together 
broken bones; to throw off harmful materials 
which have accumulated in the system; and 
in thousands of ways to keep the machine in 
good running order. Much that we call disease 
is really a beneficent action of Nature designed 
to get rid of poisonous substances which we 
have allowed to enter and remain in our system. 

Let us see just what this body means. Let us 
suppose a soul seeking a tenement in which to 
work out this phase of its existence. Occultists 
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know that in order to manifest in certain ways, 
the soul has need of a fleshly habitation. Let us 
see what the soul requires in the way of a body, 
and then let us see whether Nature has given it 
what it needs. 

In the first place, the soul needs a highly 
organized physical instrument of thought, and 
a central station from which it may direct the 
workings of the body. Nature provides that 
wonderful instrument, the human brain, the 
possibilities of which we, at this time, but faintly 
recognize. The portion of the brain which Man 
uses in this stage of his development is but a 
tiny part of the entire brain-area. The unused 
portion is awaiting the evolution of the race. 

Secondly, the soul needs organs designed 
to receive and record the various forms of 
impressions from without. Nature steps in and 
provides the eye, the ear, the nose, the organs 
of taste and the nerves whereby we feel. 
Nature is keeping other senses in reserve, until 
the need of them is felt by the race. 
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Then, means of communication between 
the brain and the different parts of the body 
are needed. Nature has “wired” the body 
with nerves in a wonderful manner. The brain 
telegraphs over these wires instructions to 
all parts of the body, sending its orders to 
cell and organ, and insisting upon immediate 
obedience. The brain receives telegrams from 
all parts of the body, warning it of danger; 
calling for help; making complaints, etc. 

Then the body must have means of moving 
around in the world. It has outgrown the plant- 
like inherited tendencies, and wants to “move 
on.’ Besides this it wants to reach out after 
things and turn them to its own use. Nature 
has provided limbs, and muscles, and tendons, 
with which to work the limbs. 

Then the body needs a frame work to keep 
it in shape, to protect it from shock; to give it 
strength and firmness; to prop it up, as it were. 
Nature gives it the bony frame known as the 
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skeleton, a marvelous piece of machinery, 
which is well worthy of your study. 

The soul needs a physical means of 
communication with other embodied souls. 
Nature supplies the means of communication 
in the organs of speech and hearing. 

The body needs a system of carrying repair 
materials to all of its system, to build up; 
replenish; repair; and strengthen all the several 
parts. It also needs a similar system whereby 
the waste, refuse matter may be carried to 
the crematory, burned up and sent out of 
the system. Nature gives us the life-carrying 
blood—the arteries and veins through which it 
flows to and fro performing its work—the lungs 
to oxygenize the blood and to burn up the 
waste matter. (See “Science of Breath.” Chapter 
I.) 

The body needs material from the outside, 
with which to build up and repair its parts. 
Nature provides means of eating the food; 
of digesting it; of extracting the nutritious 
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elements; of converting it into shape for 
absorption by the system; of excreting the 
waste portions. 

And, finally, the body is provided with means 
of reproducing its kind, and providing other 
souls with fleshly tenements. 

It is well worth the time of anyone to study 
something of the wonderful mechanism and 
workings of the human body. One gets from 
this study a most convincing realization of the 
reality of that great Intelligence in nature—he 
sees the great Life Principle in operation—he 
sees that it is not blind chance, or haphazard 
happening, but that it is the work of a mighty 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Then he learns to trust that Intelligence, 
and to know that that which brought him into 
physical being will carry him through life—that 
the power which took charge of him then, has 
charge of him now, and will have charge of him 
always. 
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As we open ourselves to the inflow of the 
great Life Principle, so will we be benefited. If 
we fear it, or trust it not, we shut the door upon 
it and must necessarily suffer. 

The student may well ask what has all this to 
do with Occult Therapeutics, and may complain 
that we are giving him a lesson in Hatha Yoga, 
in which latter statement he would be near the 
truth. But we cannot get away from the idea 
that there is that in Nature which tends towards 
keeping a man in perfect health, and we cannot 
help feeling that the true teaching is rather to 
instruct people how to keep well in the first 
place rather than to point out how they may 
get well after they have violated Nature's laws. 
The Yogis think that it is illogical to build up a 
cult around methods of healing—they feel that 
if cults must be built up let them rally around 
the centre of Health, allowing the curing of 
disease to be merely incidental. 

In “Hatha Yoga", Our forthcoming book, we 
will give the principles of the Yogi Philosophy of 
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perfect health, in which is taught the doctrine 
that Health is the normal condition of man, and 
that disease is largely a matter of ignorance and 
the disobeying of natural laws of living and 
thinking. We will teach there that the healing 
power exists in every man, and may be called 
into operation consciously or unconsciously. 
Occult healing is merely the calling into play of 
this inner force within the individual (sometimes 
with the assistance of other individuals), and the 
opening up of the system to the recuperative 
energies already within itself. 

All healing is occasioned by what we have 
called the “Vital Force” in the individual. The 
active principle of this Vital Force is, as we 
have explained, that manifestation of universal 
force—Prana. In order to avoid repetition we 
would refer you to “Science of Breath” and 
to “Lesson Seventh” of this course, for an 
explanation of the Nervous System and how 
Prana operates over it. Read over what we 
have said on this subject, and you will be able 
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to more clearly understand what we are about 
to say regarding the different forms of occult 
healing. 

Let us suppose that a person has neglected 
the rules of right living and thinking, as set 
forth in “Hatha Yoga” and other works on the 
subject, and has “run down” in health. He has 
tried different forms of material treatment, and 
wishes to avail himself of what may be found 
in the several forms of Occult Therapeutics. He 
finds himself offered several forms of occult 
healing. We will try to make plain to you how 
these different forms of healing operate, and 
the explanation behind each. We cannot 
give you detailed information and methods 
in a lesson of this size, for each system would 
require a volume to do that, but we hope to 
give you a general idea of the several forms of 
treatment. 
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MAGNETIC HEALING. 

This is a form of Pranic Healing in which 
either the sick person or some “healer” sends 
an increased supply of Prana to the affected 
parts. Pranic healing really accompanies nearly 
every other form of healing, although its use 
is not suspected by those administering it. 
In what is known as “Magnetic Healing” the 
operator passes his hand over the body of the 
sick person, and by an effort of will, or strong 
desire, generates within himself a strong supply 
of Prana which he passes out to the patient. 
This Prana acts as would a supply sent from 
the system of the patient himself, and tends to 
strengthen and invigorate the afflicted part of 
the body and to cause it to function normally. In 
Magnetic Healing the hands are usually passed 
over the body, the actual touch usually being 
employed. We have given general directions 
regarding this form of healing in “Science of 
Breath,’ and may, some day, issue a little manual 
on the subject, giving specific directions. We 
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will give some general directions at the close 
of this lesson, if space permits. We have said 
so much about Prana in previous lessons, and 
in “Science of Breath” that the student should 
be able to understand the principle behind 
this form of healing, without much more 
explanation. 


MENTAL HEALING. 

Mental Healing covers a great deal of ground, 
and has a number of apparently differing 
forms. There is a form of Self-Healing which 
consists of the repetitions of affirmations, or 
auto-suggestions, by the patient, which tends 
to create a more cheerful and uplifting mental 
attitude, which reacts upon the body and 
enables it to function properly. We would say 
right here that the principal benefit derived 
from this and kindred forms of healing lies in 
the fact that it compels the patient to “let go’ 
of adverse thoughts which have prevented 
Nature from doing its work, rather than in any 


I 
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special virtue of the affirmations. We have been 
refusing to let the Divine Life Principle work 
freely through us, and have hampered it with 
adverse auto-suggestion. When we change 
our mental attitude we cease to interpose this 
obstacle, and Nature soon reasserts herself. 
Vigorous auto-suggestion, of course, stimulates 
the system and spurs up the Instinctive Mind 
to its work. 

In the form of mental treatment known 
as “Suggestion” the same principle operates. 
The mind of the patient is relieved of adverse 
auto-suggestions by the positive suggestions 
of the healer, and the brake is taken off of the 
Instinctive Mind and Nature soon re-asserts 
herself, and a sufficient supply of Prana is sent to 
the parts and soon a normal condition of affairs 
is re-established. In Suggestive Treatment the 
healer usually, although often unconsciously, 
sends forth to the patient a supply of his own 
Prana which stimulates the parts to action and 
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which renders easier the efforts of the patient's 
mind to re-establish normal Pranic conditions. 
In what is ordinarily known as “Mental 
Healing” there is generally a considerable 
amount of suggestion used, although the healer 
may not be aware of it. The mental attitude of 
the healer is impressed upon the patient by 
the attitude, words, tone, and demeanor of the 
healer, and the mind taking upon the suggestion 
is benefited thereby. But, besides this, the 
healer is pouring into the minds of the patient a 
strong current of uplifting, strengthening, and 
invigorating thought, which the patient receives 
telepathically, particularly as a receptive mental 
attitude is manifested. The joining together of 
the two minds in a common purpose produces 
a greatly increased directive force, and besides 
the mind of the patient being turned away from 
negative thoughts, a greater supply of Prana is 
absorbed and distributed through the body. 
The best form of Mental Treatment benefits 
both the mind and the body of the patient. 
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What is known as “Absent Mental Treatment” 
acts along precisely the same lines as the above 
mentioned form of Mental Treatment—the 
distance between patient and healer proving 
no obstacle to a strong healing thought. In both 
cases the healer oftencreatesa powerfulthought 
form, fully charged with Prana, which often 
produces an almost immediate effect upon the 
patient, the parts being greatly stimulated and 
strengthened. Instantaneous cures have often 
been made in this way, although comparatively 
few healers are sufficiently advanced to send 
thought-forms of this kind. A very powerful 
mental healer may be able to send a thought 
so highly charged with Prana, and so full of 
vital force and life, that a diseased organ may 
be filled with such recuperative force that it 
will begin instantly to cast off the waste and 
diseased matter and draw from the blood the 
elements necessary to rebuild and repair itself 
in a comparatively short space of time, in which 
case when the organism of the individual once 
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re-establishes normal functioning the system is 
able to carry on the work without further help 
from outside. 

All forms of Mental Healing come under one 
or more of the above heads. Remember, now, 
the important point is to get the mind of the 
patient into the proper mental attitude, casting 
out all forms of adverse auto-suggestion, 
so that it will allow Nature to do its work 
properly without interference. In the process 
of accomplishing this result, the patient may be 
aided (as above explained) by strong thought 
directed to the afflicted part, and also by 
sending a supply of Prana from the healer to 
stimulate the part and thus render easier the 
healing work of the mind. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 

There is another form of healing, very 
rarely observed, in which a highly developed 
spiritual person is able to let his spiritual aura 
and essence so descend upon an afflicted 
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person that the entire system becomes 
filled with it temporarily, and all abnormality 
disappears, as Spirit being perfect transforms 
all that with which it comes in contact. This 
true Spiritual Healing is, however, so rare that 
very few persons have had the good fortune 
to witness it. It is claimed by many who are 
doing good work healing on other lines, but 
many of these persons are self-deceived, and 
have not the faintest conception of what true 
Spiritual Healing is. Spiritual Healing is marked 
by the immediate and perfect healing of the 
patient, and the restoration of absolutely 
normal physical conditions, the patient being 
transformed, physically, into a condition 
resembling that of a robust, perfectly healthy, 
strong, vigorous child, without a blemish, pain, 
particle of inharmony, or symptom of any kind. 
A few gifted individuals in the world in each age 
possess this power, but it is rarely manifested, 
for good occult reasons. And (draw a pencil 
line under these words) true Spiritual Healing 
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is never performed as a means of obtaining 
financial gain—it is given “without money and 
without price.’ True Spiritual Healing is never 
tarnished by the slime of materiality—never! It 
is right and proper for “healers” to charge for 
Mental Healing and Pranic Healing in all forms, 
as they devote their time to the work, and “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and no desire is 
entertained to criticize such charges—they sell 
their services just as we sell these lessons, and 
are entitled to their just remuneration just as 
we are. But the individual who is able to give 
the real gift of Spiritual Healing is never placed 
in a position in which he finds it necessary to 
charge for his services—he is fed by the ravens, 
and has no need of bartering his spiritual gifts, 
and would die before he would so prostitute 
his divine privilege. We do not wish to be 
misunderstood in this matter—when we speak 
of Spiritual Healing we mean the true gifts of 
the Spirit, not some of the forms of Psychic or 
Mental healing miscalled “spiritual” Ifyou would 
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have an example of true Spiritual Healing, turn 
to the New Testament and read of the work 
of the Spirit as manifested through the Son of 
Mary. Let that be the standard—as in fact it is. 


EXPERIMENTAL HEALING. 

We find, to our satisfaction, that we will have 
sufficient space in which to give our students a 
few brief experiments in actual Occult Healing 
which they may practice. These experiments 
are given merely as examples, of course, and 
are not to be taken as being full instructions in 
the various forms of Occult Healing. 

We will first take up a few experiments in 
Pranic Healing (or “Magnetic Healing,’ if you 
prefer the term): 

(I) Let the patient sit in a chair, you standing 
before him. Let your hands hang loosely by 
your sides, and then swing them loosely to and 
fro for a few seconds, until you feel a tingling 
sensation at the tips of your fingers. Then raise 
them to the level of the patient's head, and 
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sweep them slowly toward his feet, with your 
palms toward him with fingers outstretched, 
as if you were pouring force from your finger 
tips upon him. Then step back a foot and bring 
up your hands to the level of his head, being 
sure that your palms face each other in the 
upward movement, as, if you bring them up 
in the same position as you swept them down, 
you would draw back the magnetism you 
send toward him. Then repeat several times. 
In sweeping downward, do not stiffen the 
muscles, but allow the arms and hands to be 
loose and relaxed. You may treat the affected 
parts of the body in a similar way, finishing the 
treatment by saturating the entire body with 
magnetism. After treating the affected parts, it 
will be better for you to flick the fingers away 
from your sides, as if you were throwing off 
drops of water which had adhered to your 
fingers. Otherwise you might absorb some of 
the patient's conditions. This treatment is very 
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strengthening to the patient, and if frequently 
practiced will greatly benefit him. 

In case of chronic or long seated troubles, 
the trouble may often be “loosened up” by 
making “sideways” passes before the afflicted 
part, that is by standing before the patient with 
your hands together, palms touching, and then 
swinging the arms out sideways several times. 
This treatment should always be followed by the 
downward passes to equalize the circulation. 

(Il) In Chapter xiv, “Science of Breath,’ we 
have given a number of valuable experiments 
in this form of healing, which we advise the 
student to study and practice, if he is interested 
in this phase of the subject. 

(Ill) Headaches may be relieved by having 
the patient sit down in front of you, you 
standing back of his chair, and passing your 
hands, fingers down and spread open in double 
circles over the top of his head, not touching 
his head, however. After a few seconds you 
will actually feel the passage of the magnetism 
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from your fingers, and the patient's pain will be 
soothed. 

(IV) Another good method of removing 
pain in the body is to stand before the patient, 
and present your palm to the affected part, at a 
distance of several inches from the body. Hold 
the palm steady for a few seconds and then 
begin a slow rotary motion, round and round, 
over the seat of the pain. This is quite stimulating 
and tends to restore normal conditions. 

(V) Point your forefinger toward the affected 
part a few inches away from the body, and 
keeping the finger steadily pointed move the 
hand around just as if you were boring a hole 
with the point of the finger. This will often start 
the circulation at the point affected, and bring 
about improved conditions. 

(VI) Placing the hands on the head of the 
patient, over the temples and holding them for 
a time, has a good effect, and is a favorite form 
of treatment of this kind. 
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(VII) Stroking the patient's body (over 
the clothing) has a tendency to stimulate 
and equalize the circulation, and to relieve 
congestion. 

(VIII) Much of the value of Massage and 
similar forms of manipulative treatment, comes 
from the Prana which is projected from the 
healer into the patient, during the process of 
rubbing and manipulating. If the rubbing and 
manipulating is accompanied by the conscious 
desire of the healer to direct the flow of Prana 
into the patient a greatly increased flow is 
obtained. If the practice is accompanied with 
Rhythmic Breathing, as explained in “Science of 
Breath,’ the effect is much better. 

(IX) Breathing upon the affected part, is 
practiced by many races of people, and is 
often a potent means of conveying Prana to 
the affected part. This is often performed by 
placing a bit of cotton cloth between the flesh 
of the person and the healer, the breath heating 
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up the cloth and adding the stimulation of 
warmth in addition to the other effects. 

(X) Magnetized water is often employed by 
“magnetic healers’, and many good results are 
reported to have been obtained in this way. 
The simplest form of magnetizing water is to 
hold the glass by the bottom, in the left hand, 
and then, gathering together the fingers of the 
right hand, shake them gently over the glass of 
water just as if you were shaking drops of water 
into the glass from your finger tips. You may add 
to the effect by afterwards making downward 
passes over the glass with the right hand, passing 
the Prana into the water. Rhythmic breathing 
will assist in the transferring of the Prana into 
the water. Water thus charged with Prana is 
stimulating to sick people, or those suffering 
from weakness, particularly if they sip it slowly 
holding their mind in a receptive attitude, and if 
possible forming a mental picture of the Prana 
from the water being taken up by the system 
and invigorating them. 
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We will now take up a few experiments in 
the several forms of Mental Healing, or Psychic 
Healing as some prefer to term it: 

(1) Auto-suggestion consists in suggesting to 
oneself the physical conditions one wishes to 
bring about. The auto-suggestions should be 
spoken (audibly or silently) just as one would 
speak to another, earnestly and seriously, 
letting the mind form a mental picture of the 
conditions referred to in the words. For instance: 
“My stomach is strong, strong, strong—able to 
digest the food given it—able to assimilate the 
nourishment from the food—able to give me the 
nourishment which means health and strength 
to me. My digestion is good, good, good, and I 
am enjoying and digesting and assimilating my 
food, converting it into rich red blood, which is 
carrying health and strength to all parts of my 
body, building it up and making me a strong 
man (or woman).” Similar auto-suggestions, or 
affirmations, applied to other parts of the body, 
will work equally good results, the attention and 
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mind being directed to the parts mentioned 
causing an increased supply of Prana to be 
sent there, and the pictured condition to be 
brought about. Enter into the spirit of the auto- 
suggestions, and get thoroughly in earnest over 
them, and so far as possible form the mental 
image of the healthy condition desired. See 
yourself as you wish yourself to be. You may 
help the cure along by treating yourself by 
the methods described in the experiments on 
Pranic Healing. 

(Il) Suggestions of healing, given to others, 
operate on the same principle as do the auto- 
suggestions just described, except that the 
healer must impress upon the mind of the 
patient the desired conditions instead of the 
patient's doing it for himself. Much better results 
maybe obtained where the healer and patient 
both co-operate in the mental image and when 
the patient follows the healer’s suggestions in 
his mind, and forms the mental picture implied 
by the healer’s words. The healer suggests 
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that which he wishes to bring about and the 
patient allows the suggestions to sink into his 
Instinctive Mind, where they are taken up and 
afterwards manifested in physical results. The 
best suggestionists are men of vitality, who 
send forceful thoughts charged with Prana 
into the organism of the patient, at the same 
time that the suggestions are given. In nearly 
all forms of mental healing, several methods 
are intermingled, as the student will discover 
for himself, if he takes the trouble to analyze 
the treatments. The Instinctive Mind often falls 
into bad habits of attending to the body, by 
reason of the person having departed from 
the natural way of living and having caused 
the Instinctive Mind to take up these incorrect 
habits. Suggestion, and auto-suggestion bring 
back the Instinctive Mind to normal functioning, 
and the body speedily recovers its former 
harmony. In many cases all that is needed in 
suggestive treatment, is to relieve the patient's 
mind of Fear and Worry and depressing 
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thoughts, which have interfered with the 
proper harmony of the body, and which have 
prevented the proper amount of Prana from 
being distributed to the parts. Removing these 
harmful thoughts is like removing the speck 
of dust which has caused our watch to run 
improperly, having disarranged the harmony 
of the delicate mechanism. Fear, Worry and 
Hate, with their accompanying emotions, are 
the cause of more physical inharmony than 
nearly all the other causes combined. 

(III) In what is called strictly Mental Healing, 
the patient sits in a relaxed attitude of body, 
and allows the mind to become receptive. The 
healer then projects to the patient thoughts of 
a strengthening and uplifting character which, 
reacting upon the mind of the patient, causes it 
to cast off its negative conditions and to assume 
its normal poise and power, the result being 
that as soon as the patient's mind recovers 
its equilibrium it asserts itself and starts into 
operation the recuperative power within the 
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organism of the person, sending an increased 
supply of Prana to all parts of the body and 
taking the first step toward regaining health 
and strength. The prime principle of Mental 
Healing is to get the mind of the patient into 
the proper condition, it naturally following that 
beneficial and normal physical conditions must 
follow. But the best Mental Healers do more 
than this—they (often unconsciously) send a 
positive thought strongly charged with Prana 
right to the affected spot, and actually work a 
physical change in the organism of the patient, 
independent of what is accomplished by his 
own thought-force. In treating a patient in this 
way, keep firmly in your mind the thought that 
physical harmony is being re-established in the 
patient, and that health is his normal condition 
and that all the negative thoughts are being 
expelled from his mind. Picture him as strong 
and healthy in mind and in body. Picture as 
existing all the conditions you wish to establish 
within him. Then concentrate the mind and 
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fairly dart into his body, or into the affected 
part, a strong penetrating thought, the purpose 
of which is to work the desired physical change, 
casting out the abnormal conditions and re- 
establishing normal conditions and functioning. 
Form the mental image that the thought is fully 
and heavily charged with Prana, and fairly drive 
it into the affected part by an effort of the 
will. Considerable practice is usually needed 
to accomplish this last result, but to some it 
appears to come without much effort. 

(IV) Distant healing, or “absent treatment,’ 
is performed in precisely the same way as is 
the treatment when the patient is present. 
We have given some directions regarding this 
form of treatment in Chapter XIV, "Science 
of Breath,’ which, coupled with what we have 
just said in the last paragraph, should give an 
elementary working knowledge of the subject. 
Some healers form the picture of the patient 
sitting in front of them, and then proceed to 
give the treatment, just as if the patient were 
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really present. Others form the mental image 
of projecting the thought, picturing it as 
leaving their mind, and then traversing space 
entering the mind of the patient. Others merely 
sit in a passive, contemplative attitude and 
intently think of the patient, without regard 
to intervening space. Others prefer to have a 
handkerchief, or some other article belonging 
to the patient, in order to render more perfect 
the rapport conditions. Any, or all, of these 
methods are good, the temperament and 
inclinations of the person causing him to prefer 
some particular method. But the same principle 
underlies them all. 

A little practice along the lines of the several 
forms of healing just mentioned, will give the 
student confidence, and ease in operating 
the healing power, until he will often radiate 
healing power without being fully conscious of 
it. If much healing work is done, and the heart 
of the healer is in his work, he soon gets so that 
he heals almost automatically and involuntarily 
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when he comes into the presence of one who 
is suffering. The healer must, however, guard 
against depleting himself of Prana, and thus 
injuring his own health. He should study up the 
methods given by us, of recharging himself, and 
protecting himself against undue drains upon 
his vitality. And he should make haste slowly in 
these matters, remembering that forced growth 
is not desirable. 

This lesson has not been written for the 
purpose of advising our students to become 
healers. They must use their own judgment and 
intuitions regarding that question. We have 
devoted the lesson to the subject, as it formed 
a part of the general subject which we are 
treating in this course, and it is important that 
they should know something of the principles 
underlying these several forms of healing. Let 
them analyze any form of treatment which 
they may witness or hear of, stripping it of all 
the fantastic theories which have been built 
around it, and they will be able to classify and 
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study it without accepting the theory of the 
person making the cure. Remember that all the 
cults and schools make cures, using the same 
principle, but attributing the result to widely 
differing theories and beliefs. 

For ourselves, we cling to the principles 
of “Hatha Yoga,’ which teaches the doctrine 
of preserving health by right living and right 
thinking, and we regard all forms of healing as 
things made necessary only by Man's ignorance 
and disobedience of Natural laws. But so long 
as man will not live and think properly, some 
forms of healing are necessary, and therefore 
the importance of their study. The advanced 
occultist regards the preservation of health as 
a more important thing for the race than the 
cure of disease, believing with the old adage, 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” But so long as we may benefit our 
fellow men, it is well that we know something 
of the subject of Occult Therapeutics. It is one 
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of Nature's forces, and we should know how to 
use it. 


MANTRAM AND MEDITATION. 
“lam passing through this stage of existence making 
the best use of Head, Heart and Hand” 


Eachoneofushere has his ownworkto do. We 
are here for a purpose, and until we fall in with 
the law and work out the tasks set before us, we 
will have these tasks constantly and repeatedly 
put before us until they are accomplished. The 
purpose of the accomplishment of these tasks 
is experience and growth, and, unpleasant as 
our tasks may seem, they have a most direct 
bearing upon our future growth and life. When 
we fall in with the workings of the law, and see 
and feel what is behind it, we cease to rebel 
and beat our heads against the wall. In opening 
up ourselves to the workings of the Spirit and 
being willing to work out our own salvation 
and accomplish our world's tasks, we really take 
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the first step toward emancipation from the 
unpleasant tasks. When we cease to allow our 
work to be pleasant to us, we find ourselves 
working into better things, as the lesson has 
been learned. Each person has placed before 
him just the work in the world best suited to his 
growth at that particular time—his wants have 
been consulted, and just the right thing allotted 
to him. There is no chance about this—it is the 
inexorable workings of the great law. And the 
only true philosophy consists in making up 
one's mind to do the work set before him to 
the best of his ability. As long as he shirks it, he 
will be kept to the task—when he begins to 
take a pleasure in doing it right, other things 
open up before him. To hate and fear a thing 
is to tie that thing to you. When you see it in 
its right relation—after your spiritual eyes are 
opened—then you begin to be freed from it. 
Andin going through Life—in doing our work 
in the world—we must make the best possible 
use of the three great gifts of the Spirit—the 
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Head; the Heart; and the Hand. The Head 
(representing the intellectual part of our nature) 
must be given the opportunity to grow—it must 
be furnished the food upon which it thrives—it 
must not be cramped and starved—it must be 
used, as exercise strengthens and develops it. 
We must develop our minds, and not be afraid 
of thinking thoughts. The Mind must be kept 
free. The Heart (representing the love nature 
in its best sense) must be employed and must 
not be starved, chained or chided. We are 
not speaking of the lower forms of animal 
passion miscalled Love, but of that higher thing 
belonging to the human race, which is a promise 
of greater things to come in the evolution 
of the race. It is that which begets sympathy, 
compassion, tenderness and kindness. It must 
not be allowed to sink to maudlin sentiment, 
but must be used in connection with the 
Head. It must reach out to embrace all Life in 
its enfolding embrace, and to feel that sense 
of kinship with all living things, which marks 
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the man or woman of spiritual development. 
The Hand (representing the manifestation of 
physical creation and work) must be trained 
to do the work set before it the best it knows 
how. It must learn to do things well, and to feel 
that all work is noble and not degrading. It is 
the symbol of physical creation, and must be 
respected and honored. The man or woman of 
spiritual development goes through the world 
making the best use of Head, Heart and Hand. 
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The Ninth Lesson: Psychic Influence 





O“ OF THE things which have puzzled 
scientifc investigators and students 
of the history of mankind is the persistent 
recurrence of stories, legends and traditions 
relating to the possession and practice of some 
form of Psychic Influence by men of all races 
and in all ages. The investigators have found 
it easy to dismiss the more primitive forms 
of these stories by the explanation that they 
were merely the result of the crudest form 
of superstition among the uneducated and 
undeveloped people. But as they turned over 
the pages of history they found that the “idle 
superstition” still maintained its original force, 
and that its forms increased in number and 
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variety. From the repulsive Voodoo practices 
of the African savage, one may trace a straight 
line to the Witchcraft epidemic in New England, 
and thence on to the present time, when 
the Western world has apparently gone wild 
on “psychism,’ and the daily papers are filled 
with sensational tales of mesmeric influence, 
hypnotism, personal magnetism, etc. The 
books of all ages are filled with tales of psychic 
influence, the Bible containing a number of 
instances of its practice for good or evil. 

At the present time, attention is often called 
to the wonderful instances of the power of the 
mind, personal magnetism, etc., and it is quite 
common to hear the expression that one has, 
or has not, “personal magnetism"—is, or is not, 
“magnetic.” Much nonsense has been written on 
this subject, and some of the wildest assertions 
and theories regarding it have been advanced. 
And yet, the truth itself is far more wonderful 
than are the wildest fictions which have been 
written and taught regarding it. Underlying 
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all the popular notions and misconceptions 
regarding Psychic Influence lies a solid basis of 
fact, the greater portion of which is undreamt of 
by even many of those who have been feeding 
the public taste for sensationalism. 

We need scarcely tell our students that 
the Orientals have known and practiced, for 
centuries past, all known forms of occultism, 
and, in fact, have possessed the secrets which 
the investigators of the West have been 
striving so laboriously to uncover. Scraps of 
the knowledge have filtered through, and have 
been eagerly seized upon by Western writers, 
and used as the basis for startling claims and 
theories. 

And, much of this hidden knowledge will, 
and must, remain hidden for years to come, 
because of the undeveloped state of the 
race and the general unfitness of people for 
this secret wisdom. To spread before the 
general public even a small part of certain of 
the hidden teachings, at this time, would be 
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dangerous indeed, and would bring upon the 
race one of the greatest curses known to man. 
This not because of any wrong in the teachings 
themselves, but because the selfishness of the 
average man or woman is such that they would 
soon begin to use this knowledge for their 
own personal profit and ends, to the detriment 
and hurt of their fellow-men. This would avail 
them nothing if the entire race knew enough 
of the subject—had advanced far enough 
intellectually and spiritually to grasp and 
comprehend these teachings, and thus be able 
to protect themselves from the selfish attempts 
of their unscrupulous brothers and sisters. For, 
as all occultists know, no Black Magic can affect 
the man or woman who knows his or her real 
place in nature—his or her real powers to resist 
the practices of those who have acquired bits of 
occult knowledge without the spiritual growth 
which would teach them how to use same 
properly. But the average person of to-day 
does not know—and will not be convinced— 
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of his own power, and therefore is unable to 
protect himself from the psychic attempts of 
even those who have grasped some fragments 
of occult teachings, and are using them for 
selfish ends. 

The improper use of psychic power has 
long been known to occultists as “Black Magic,’ 
which, so far from being a remnant of the 
superstition of the Middle Ages, is a very real 
thing, and is being practiced to-day to a great 
extent. Those so practicing it are sowing the 
seeds of their own punishment, and every bit 
of psychic force expended for base and selfish 
ends will unquestionably rebound and react 
upon the user, but nevertheless these people 
are influencing others that they may reap some 
material gain or pleasure, and the public is being 
more or less imposed upon by such people, 
although it laughs at the idea—considers the 
matter a joke—and regards those who teach 
the truth as wild visionaries or mentally weak. 
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Very fortunately, those who would so 
prostitute psychic powers know comparatively 
little regarding the subject, and can use only the 
simpler forms, but when they come in contact 
with those entirely ignorant of the subject, they 
are able to accomplish more or less by their arts. 
Many men find, sometimes by accident, that 
they can influence others to their bidding, and 
not knowing the source of their power often 
use it just as they would any physical power, or 
mental strength. Such people, however, usually 
have gradually brought to their knowledge (in 
pursuance with well-established occult laws) 
something which will lead them to a better 
understanding of the subject, and they begin 
to see their mistake. Others pick up a little bit 
of occult teaching, and “try it on” others, and, 
seeing the effect, start on the road to “Black 
Magic,’ although scarcely knowing what they 
are doing. These people, also, are warned 
in certain ways, and given every chance to 
rectify their error. Others seem to understand 
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something of the risk they are running, but 
willingly take it, being fascinated by their new 
sense of power, and blinded by it. 

None of these people are allowed to go very 
far with their selfish work, as there are certain 
influences at work to counteract their efforts, 
and a little good always counteracts a great 
deal of the selfish psychic work—this being an 
old occult truth. 

But outside of this bit of elementary “Black 
Magic,’ of which we have spoken more in the 
way of a warning and a caution, many people 
are endowed with faculties which make them 
powers among their fellow-men and women, 
and their influence is felt in every-day life, just 
as the influence of the physically strong man is 
felt in a crowd of weaker people. It needs but a 
moment's glance at one's acquaintances to show 
that some of them have a greater influence than 
have others. Some are naturally looked to as 
leaders and teachers, while others naturally fall 
into place as followers. These strong, positive 
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men come to the front in warfare, business life, 
the bar, the pulpit, in the practice of medicine, 
and in fact, in all walks of life and all branches 
of human endeavor. We notice this fact, and 
speak of this man being possessed of a great 
deal of “Personal Magnetism,’ or of that one 
lacking it. But what do we mean by “Personal 
Magnetism"? Can anyone give an intelligent 
answer? Many are the theories which have been 
advanced to account for this phenomenon, 
and many are the plans advanced to develop 
this “power.” Of late years many teachers have 
sprung up, claiming to have discovered this 
secret and offering to teach it to all comers 
at so many dollars a head, many sensational 
announcements having been made to attract 
purchasers of “courses” of instruction, and 
many appeals to the most selfish motives have 
been made in order to awaken an interest in 
what is offered for sale. In the majority of cases 
these teachers have practically nothing to offer 
and teach, while in some few cases they have 
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worked outa sufficient knowledge of the subject 
to be able to give directions whereby one may 
possess himself of a sufficient degree of psychic 
power to gain a certain amount of influence 
over the ignorant and weak of the race. But, 
fortunately, the majority of these purchasers of 
these teachings have not sufficient confidence 
in themselves or in the teachings to put into 
practice even the comparatively meagre 
teachings given them. But at least a few have 
sufficient self-confidence to put these plans 
into practice, and are able to do considerable 
harm by their ignorant and selfish use of powers 
which are intended for high uses. All these 
things must pass away as the race advances in 
knowledge and understanding of the occult 
truths, and, in the meantime, those who really 
understand the subject are doing what they 
can to educate the race in its principles, that 
they may protect themselves, psychically, and 
may not be tempted to make a selfish use of 
the higher powers. 
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The man or woman of spiritual growth and 
development can afford to smile at the efforts 
of these dabblers in “Black Magic,’ at least so 
far as the fear of any personal injury to or effect 
upon themselves is concerned. Such a one rises 
to a higher plane to which the efforts of the 
selfish occultist (?) cannot penetrate. We will 
have something to say on this subject of Self 
Protection, toward the end of this lesson, after 
we have given the student a general idea of the 
several forms of Psychic Influence in general 
use. 

We wish to be distinctly understood, however, 
when we say that no attempt will be made 
in this lesson to uncover a degree of occult 
knowledge which might place in the hands of 
the chance reader a weapon to use for his own 
selfish ends. This is a lesson designed for the Self 
Protection of those who read it—not for the 
advancement of a knowledge of “Black Magic’ 
even in its elementary forms. And let us here 
caution those who read what we will write on 


I 
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this subject that we are serious in what we say 
regarding the selfish use of occult knowledge— 
if they knew but a fragment of the trouble 
which one may bring upon himself by improper 
occult practices, they would drop the subject 
as quickly as they would a venomous serpent 
which was beginning to warm into life from the 
heat of their hands. Occult powers are for the 
proper use and protection of mankind, not for 
misuse or abuse, and, like playing with the wires 
of a dynamo, meddling with these powers is 
apt to prove unpleasant to the person who will 
not heed the warning. 

Although many Western writers deny it, all 
true occultists know that all forms of Psychic 
Influence, including what is called “Personal 
Magnetism, | “Mesmerism, "Hypnotism, 
"Suggestion, etc, are but different 
manifestations of the same thing. What this 
“thing” is may be readily imagined by those 
who have followed us in our preceding lessons. 
It is the power of the Mind of the individual, 
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operated along the lines mentioned in our 
preceding lessons. We trust that the student 
has acquainted himself with what we have said 
regarding “The Instinctive Mind; “Thought 
Dynamics, “Telepathy, “Thought Forms,’ etc., 
as well as the potency of Prana, that he may 
understand this lesson without too much 
repetition. 

Psychic Influence—and by this we mean 
all forms of it—what does it mean? Of what 
does it consist? How is it called into operation? 
What is its effect? Let us try to answer these 
questions. 

We must begin with the Instinctive Mind— 
one of the Seven Principles of Man. We told 
you (in Lesson 11) that this is a plane of mentation 
shared in common with us by the lower animals, 
at least in its lowest forms. It is the first form of 
mentation reached in the scale of evolution, 
and, in its lowest stages manifests entirely along 
sub-conscious lines. Its beginnings are seen as 
far back as the mineral life, manifesting here 
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in the formation of crystals, etc. In the lower 
forms of plant life it shows but feebly, and is 
scarcely a degree above that manifested by the 
mineral. Then, by easy and progressive stages 
it grows more distinct and higher in the scale, 
in plant life, until in some of the higher forms 
of plants it even manifests a rudimentary form 
of consciousness. In the kingdom of the lower 
animals, the Instinctive Mind is seen in varying 
stages, from the almost plant-like intelligence 
of the lowest forms of animal life to the almost 
human intelligence of some of the higher 
animals. Then in the lower forms of human life 
we find it scarcely removed from the highest 
form shown in the lower animals, and as we 
ascend in the scale we find it becoming shaded, 
colored, and influenced by the fifth principle, 
the Intellect, until we reach the highest form 
of man known to us at this time where we see 
the Intellect in control, asserting its proper 
position, and influencing the lower principle 
only for good, and avoiding the mistakes of 
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the less developed man who pours harmful 
auto-suggestions into the Instinctive Mind, and 
works actual harm to himself. 

In this consideration of the Instinctive Mind, 
we must pass over its wonderful work in 
superintending the work of the physical body, 
and also some of its other manifestations, and 
must confine ourselves to the subject of the 
part the Instinctive Mind plays in the matter of 
Psychic Influence—a most important part, by 
the way, as, without the Instinctive Mind there 
could be no operation of Psychic Influence, as 
there would be nothing to be acted upon. The 
Instinctive Mind is the instrument played upon 
by Psychic Influence. We speak, often, as if 
one’s Intellect were influenced in this way, but 
this is incorrect, for the person is influenced in 
spite of his Intellect, not by means of it—the 
influence is so strongly impressed upon the 
Instinctive Mind that it runs away heedless of 
the protests of the Intellect, as many persons 
afterwards recollect to their sorrow. Many are 
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the persons who, in their own words, “knew 
better all the time, but did it just the same’ 
We will start with whatis knownas “Suggestion,’ 
and which really lies at the bottom of all forms 
of Psychic Influence, personal or “absent” By 
Suggestion we mean the influencing or control 
of the thoughts and actions of another by means 
of a positive command, or a subtle insinuation 
of the desired thought, or any combination of 
the two, or anything that may come between 
these two extremes. Personal Suggestion is 
quite common in everyday life, in fact, we 
are constantly giving and taking suggestions, 
consciously and unconsciously, and one can 
scarcely get away from the giving and taking, so 
long as he associates with other persons—hears 
their voices or reads what others have written 
or printed. But these everyday suggestions are 
relatively unimportant, and lack the force of a 
conscious and deliberate suggestion by one 
who understands the “Art of Suggesting.” Let 
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us first see how and why the suggestions are 
received and acted upon. 

As we have said, in the early forms of life the 
Instinctive Mind worked on alone, uninfluenced 
by Intellect (for Intellect had not yet unfolded 
or developed) totally unconscious, as in plant 
life. As the scale of evolution was mounted, the 
animal began to become dimly conscious, and 
commenced to be “aware” of things, and to 
perform a something like primitive reasoning 
about them. In order to protect itself from 
its enemies, the animal had to be guided by 
the rudimentary consciousness which was 
beginning to unfold, and which manifested 
in and through the Instinctive Mind. Some 
animals progressed more rapidly than others 
of their kind, and naturally began to assert 
themselves and their peculiar power—they 
found themselves doing the thinking for their 
fellows. They came to be recognized as being 
the ones to look to in cases of danger, or when 
food became scarce, and their leading was 
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generally recognized and followed. Leaders 
sprang up in flocks and herds, and not alone 
(as has been commonly taught in the text- 
books) because of their brute strength, but also 
because of their superior brain-power, which 
may be described as “cunning” The “cunning” 
animal was quick to recognize danger, and to 
take means to avoid it—quick to discover new 
ways to gain food, and overcome the common 
enemy, or the prey. Anyone who has been 
much around domestic animals—or who has 
studied the ways of the wild animals who flock 
together—will realize exactly what we mean. 
The few led and directed, and the many blindly 
followed and were led. 

And, as the development went on, and 
Man was evolved, the same thing manifested 
itself—leaders sprang into prominence and 
were obeyed. And all along the history of the 
race up until the present time, this same state 
of affairs exists. A few lead and the many follow. 
Man is an obedient and imitative animal. The 
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great majority of people are like sheep—give 
them a “bell-wether” and they will gladly follow 
the tinkle of the bell. 

But mark this fact—it is a most important 
one—it is not always the man or woman of the 
greatest amount of what we call “intellectual 
attainment,’ education or “book-learning” who 
is the leader of men—on the contrary, many 
of such people are often the most confirmed 
followers of leaders. The man or woman who 
leads is the one who feels within himself, or 
herself, that something which may be called 
a consciousness of power—an awareness of 
the real source of strength and power behind 
them and in them. This “awareness” may not 
be recognized by the Intellect, it may not be 
understood, but the individual feels somehow 
that he is possessed of power and force, or is 
in contact with power and force which he may 
use. And (speaking of the ordinary man) he 
consequently gives himself a personal credit 
for it, and begins to use his power. He feels 
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the reality of the word “I” He feels himself as 
an individual—a real thing—an entity—and he, 
instinctively, proceeds to assert himself. These 
people, as a rule, do not understand the source 
of their power, but it is a matter of “feeling” with 
them, and they naturally make use of the power. 
They influence others, without understanding 
just “how,’ and often wonder how it all comes 
about. And how does it come about? Let us 
see. 

Let us look to the persons who are influenced. 
What part of their mental mechanism or 
armament is affected? The Instinctive Mind, of 
course. And why are their Instinctive Minds 
affected so easily, while others are so much less 
so? That’s just the point; let us look into the 
matter. 

In the original state, and during the process 
of evolution, the Instinctive Mind was not 
influenced thusly, because there was nothing 
to influence it. But as Man developed, the 
individuals who became aware of the dawning 
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sense of their “individuality” and real power, 
began to assert themselves, and their own 
Instinctive Minds and the Instinctive Minds 
of others began to be influenced. The man 
whose consciousness of individuality—whose 
awareness of the “l"—is largely developed, 
invariably influences the Instinctive Mind of 
the one in whom the consciousness is not so 
fully developed. The Instinctive Mind of the 
less conscious man takes up and acts upon the 
suggestions of the stronger “I,” and also allows 
the latter's thought-waves to beat upon it and 
to be absorbed. 

Remember, once more, that it is not the 
man of purely intellectual attainment, culture, 
or “learning” who has this consciousness, 
although, of course, the higher the intellectual 
attainment of the man the greater the scope of 
the power of the conscious “I” he may possess. 
Uneducated men are seen to have this power, as 
well as the most highly educated, and although 
their deficient education and training prevents 
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them making use of their power to the extent 
possible to their more favored brother, still they 
exert an influence upon all in their “class;’ and 
also upon many who have greater intellectual 
powers than have they. It is not a matter of 
education, or of abstract reasoning, etc.—it is a 
matter of “consciousness.” Those who possess it 
somehow feel the “l” within them, and although 
it often leads one to an absurd degree of 
egotism, vain self-pride and conceit, yet a man 
possessing this consciousness to any extent 
invariably influences others and forces his way 
through the world. The world has given to this 
manifestation of this consciousness the name of 
“self-confidence,’ etc. You will readily recognize 
it, if you think a moment and look around you 
a little. There are, of course, many degrees of 
this consciousness, and, everything else being 
equal, the man or woman will exert an influence 
upon others in precisely the degree that they 
possess this power. This consciousness may be 
developed and increased. It is, however, inferior 
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to the consciousness of the man or woman of 
spiritual attainment, or development, whose 
powers greatly exceed this consciousness on 
the mental plane. 

But to get back to our subject of how the 
Instinctive Mind is influenced. The man whose 
consciousness of “I” is sufficiently developed, 
suggests to his own Instinctive Mind, and the 
latter naturally looks to its master as the only 
source of command or instruction. But the one 
who has not this consciousness has given but 
feeble commands of this kind, and his Instinctive 
Mind is not instilled with that confidence that it 
should possess, and finds its master frequently 
(often invariably) allowing it to receive the 
commands and instructions of others, until it 
automatically takes up and acts upon almost 
any forcible suggestion coming from without. 
Such outside suggestions may be either verbal 
suggestions or suggestions conveyed by the 
thought-waves of others. 
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Many people have no confidence whatever 
in their own “I"—they are like human sheep, 
and naturally follow their leader—in fact, 
are unhappy unless they are led. The more 
forcible the commands, the more ready they 
are to obey. Any statement made to them 
positively and authoritatively is accepted and 
acted upon. Such people live upon “authority,’ 
and constantly seek for “precedents” and 
“examples"—they need somebody to lean 
upon. 

To sum up the matter—they are mentally 
lazy so far as exercising the “l” consciousness 
and developing the same is concerned—and 
they consequently have not asserted their 
control over their Instinctive Mind, but allow 
it to be open to the suggestions and influence 
of others, who, very often, are less qualified 
to direct it than they are themselves, but who 
happen to have a little more “self-confidence” 
and “assurance"—a little more consciousness of 


the “I” 
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Now as to the means whereby the Instinctive 
Mind is influenced. There are innumerable 
methods and forms of practices, conscious 
and unconscious, whereby such effects are 
produced, but they may be roughly grouped 
into three general classes, viz. (1) Personal 
Suggestion; (2) Thought Influence, present 
and distant, and (3) Mesmeric or Hypnotic 
Influence. These three forms shade into each 
other, and are generally combined, but it is well 
to separate them here, that we may understand 
them the better. We will take them up in turn, 
briefly. 

Let us first consider Personal Suggestion. 
As we have said, this is most common, and is 
constantly practiced more or less by all of 
us, and we are all more or less affected by it. 
We will confine ourselves to the most striking 
forms. Personal Suggestions are conveyed by 
the voice, the manner, the appearance, etc. 
The Instinctive Mind takes for granted, and 
accepts as truth the words, appearance and 
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manners of the positive person, and acts upon 
the same, according to degree of its receptivity. 
This degree varies in persons, according to the 
degree to which they have developed the “I” 
consciousness, as we have before stated. The 
greater the amount of the “I” consciousness, 
the less the degree of receptivity, unless the 
person is tired, his attention is distracted, is off 
his guard, or voluntarily opens himself to the 
influence of the other's mind or words. 

The more positive or authoritative the 
suggestion the more readily is it taken up by 
the receptive Instinctive Mind. Suggestion 
affects a person not through his Intellect but 
through his Instinctive Mind—it operates not 
by argument but by assertions, demands and 
commands. Suggestions gain force by being 
repeated, and where one is not influenced 
by a single suggestion, repeated suggestions 
along the same lines have a much greater 
power. Some persons have cultivated such a 
proficiency in the art of Suggestion that one has 
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to be on his guard not to unconsciously accept 
some of the subtle suggestions insinuated into 
the conversation. But one who realizes the 
"I” consciousness, or, better still, the Real Self 
and its relation to All, has no need to fear the 
power of the suggestionist, as the suggestions 
will not be able to penetrate his well-guarded 
Instinctive Mind, or even if it does lodge 
around the outer surface of the mind, it will 
soon be detected and discarded with a smile of 
amusement. But, a word of caution; be on your 
guard towards those who attempt to lead yon 
not by argument or reason, but by assertion, 
pretended authority, plausible manner and a 
general “taking it for granted” way with you. 
Also keep your eye on those who ask you 
questions and answer them in advance for 
you, thus: “You like this pattern, don't you?” or 
"This is what you want, isn't it?” Suggestion and 
assertion go hand in hand. You can generally 
tell a Suggestion by the company it keeps. 
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Secondly, let us consider Thought Influence, 
present and distant. As we have stated in 
previous lessons, every thought results in 
the projection of thought-waves of greater 
or lesser strength, size and power. We have 
explained how these thought-waves are sent 
forth, and how they are received by another 
individual. We are all receiving thought-waves 
at all times, but comparatively few affect us, as 
they are not in harmony with our own thoughts, 
moods, character and tastes. We attract to our 
inner consciousness only such thoughts as are 
in harmony with our own. But, if we are of a 
negative character, and allow our Instinctive 
Mind to go without its proper master, and 
become too receptive, we are in danger of 
having it accept, assimilate and act upon the 
passing thought-waves surrounding us. We 
have explained the action of the thought- 
waves in other lessons, but we did not point 
out this phase of the matter, preferring to take 
it up here. The unguarded Instinctive Mind 
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is not only affected by all sorts of passing 
thought-waves, which are floated down to it, 
but is also peculiarly liable to be affected by 
a strong, positive, conscious thought-wave 
directed toward it by another who wishes to 
influence its owner. Everyone who is trying 
to influence another person, for good or evil, 
unconsciously throws off thought-waves of 
this kind with greater or less effect. And some 
who have learned some of the rudimentary 
occult truths and have prostituted them into 
Black Magic, consciously and deliberately send 
thought-waves towards persons whom they 
wish to influence. And if the Instinctive Mind 
is unguarded by its proper master, it is more 
or less apt to be affected by these efforts of 
selfish and malicious minds. 

The tales of Witchcraft days are not all mere 
delusions and superstitions, but underneath 
the exaggerated reports and tales may be 
found a great foundation of occult truth, 
readily recognized by the advanced occultist 
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as rudimentary occult power prostituted into 
Black Magic. All the combined Black Magic or 
Witchcraft in the world could not affect a man 
or woman who possessed the higher form of 
consciousness, but one of a fearful, superstitious 
turn of mind, with little or no self-confidence or 
self-reliance, would be apt to have an Instinctive 
Mind ready and ripe for the entrance of such 
hurtful thought-waves or thought-forms. All 
the conjurations, “spells,” etc., of the voodoos, 
witches,’ conjurers, etc., etc., have no efficacy 
beyond the thought sent out with their use— 
and the thought is made more powerful 
because it is concentrated by means of the rites, 
ceremonies, “spells,” images, etc., of the unholy 
devotees of Black Magic. But it would be just as 
powerful if concentrated by some other means. 
But, no matter how concentrated or sent forth, 
it can have no effect unless the Instinctive Mind 
is ready to receive and assimilate it, and act 
upon it. The man or woman “who knows” need 
have no fear of these practices. In fact, the 
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very reading of this lesson will clear away from 
many minds the receptivity which might have, 
or has had, allowed them to be influenced to a 
greater or lesser extent by the selfish thoughts 
of others. This, mind you, not because of any 
virtue in this lesson (we are claiming nothing of 
the sort), but merely because the reading of it 
has caused the student's mind to awaken to its 
own power, and to assert itself. 

Remember, the mind attracts only such 
thoughts as are harmonious with its own 
thoughts—and_ the Instinctive Mind is 
influenced against its own interests, only when 
its owner has admitted his own weakness and 
lack of ability to master and guard it. You must 
guard your own Instinctive Mind, and assert 
your master and ownership of it, as, otherwise, 
that ownership may be asserted, claimed and 
usurped by others more masterful than yourself. 
You have the strength and power necessary 
within you, if you but assert it. It is yours for the 
asking—why don't you demand it? You may 
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awaken the “I” consciousness and develop it 
by the power of assertion, which will aid in its 
unfoldment. We will have more to say on this 
point in the following pages. 

We will now consider the third form of 
Psychic Influence, which is known as Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism, etc. We can merely touch upon 
that subject here, as its varied forms and 
phenomena would fill books, if spread out. But 
we think we can make it clear to you in a few 
words, as you have followed our thoughts in 
this and the preceding lessons. 

The first thing to remember is that Mesmerism 
or Hypnotism is but a combination of the 
two methods just mentioned, plus a greater 
amount of Prana projected with the Personal 
Suggestion or Thought-Wave. In other words, 
the Suggestion or Thought-Wave becomes 
charged with Prana to a greater degree than 
is ordinarily the case, and becomes as much 
stronger than the ordinary suggestion or 
thought-wave, as a thought-form is stronger 
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than an ordinary thought-wave. In short, 
mesmerism or hypnotism is practically the 
bathing of the person in a flow of thought- 
forms, kept stimulated and active by a constant 
supply of Prana, which has in such cases 
often been called “the mesmeric fluid” And, 
another thing to remember is that no person 
can be mesmerized or hypnotised unless his 
Instinctive Mind is unguarded or without its 
proper master, unless the person agrees to be 
mesmerized and actually consents to it. So that, 
in the end, it comes down to the fact that no 
person need be mesmerized or hypnotised 
unless he is willing or unless he believes that 
he may be, which is the same thing in the end. 
Mesmerism has its uses in the hands of the 
advanced occultist who understands its laws, 
but in the hands of those ignorant of its proper 
use it is a thing to be avoided. Be careful about 
allowing yourself to be hypnotised by the 
ignorant pretender. Assert your own power, 
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and you may accomplish for yourself all that 
anyone else can, on the same plane. 

We have, in the brief space at our disposal, 
touched upon the various forms of Psychic 
Influence, and may have an opportunity at 
some future time of going deeper into the 
subject with you. But we trust that we have said 
enough to give youat least a general knowledge 
of the subject, and have at the same time given 
you a timely warning and caution. We will 
conclude by saying something to you about 
the “I" consciousness and its development, 
which we trust you will read with the attention 
it merits, and will put into practice that which is 
indicated. 

There is, of course, a still higher form of 
consciousness than the “I” consciousness—the 
spiritual consciousness which causes one to be 
aware of his relation to, and connection with, 
the source of all power. And those possessing 
this higher consciousness are far beyond the 
influence of Psychic Influence of others, for 
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they are surrounded with an aura which repels 
vibrations on a lower plane. Such do not need 
the “I” consciousness, as it is included in their 
higher consciousness. But those on the mental 
plane of development (and but few of us have 
progressed further) will find it well to develop 
and unfold their consciousness of the “I"— 
the sense of individuality. You will be aided 
in this by carrying in mind, and meditating 
often, that you are a real thing—that you are 
an Ego—a bit of the Universal Life set apart 
as an individual that you may work out your 
part of the Universal Plan, and progress to 
higher forms of manifestation. That YOU are 
independent of the body, and only use same 
as an instrument—that YOU are indestructible, 
and have eternal life—that you cannot be 
destroyed by fire, water or anything else which 
the physical man looks upon as a thing which 
will “kill” him—that no matter what becomes of 
your body You will survive. You are a soul, and 
have a body. (Not that you are a body having 
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a soul, as most persons think and act upon.) 
Think of yourself as an independent being, 
using the body as a convenience. Cultivate the 
feeling of immortality and reality, and you will 
gradually begin to realize that you really exist 
and will always exist, and Fear will drop from 
you like a discarded cloak, for Fear is really the 
thought weakening the ill-guarded Instinctive 
Mind—once get rid of Fear, and the rest is easy. 
We have spoken of this matter in “Science of 
Breath,” under the title of “Soul Consciousness.’ 
In the same book, under the title “Forming an 
Aura, we have hinted at a plan whereby weak 
and fearful persons may protect themselves 
while they are building up a sure foundation of 
self-confidence and strength. The affirmation 
or mantram which has proven of more benefit 
than any other in these cases is the positive 
assertion of “I AM,’ which expresses a truth 
and tends to a mental attitude which is taken 
up by the Instinctive Mind and renders it 
more positive to others, and less liable to 
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be affected by suggestions, etc. The mental 
attitude expressed by “I Am” will surround you 
with a thought aura, which will act as a shield 
and a protection, until such time as you have 
fully acquired the higher consciousness, which 
carries with it a sense of self-confidence and 
assurance of strength. 

From this point you will gradually develop 
into that consciousness which assures you that 
when you say “I,” you do not speak only of the 
individual entity, with all its strength and power, 
but know that the “I” has behind it the power 
and strength of the Spirit, and is connected 
with an inexhaustible supply of force, which 
may be drawn upon when needed. Such a one 
can never experience Fear—for he has risen far 
above it. Fear is the manifestation of weakness, 
and so long as we hug it to us and make a bosom 
friend of it, we will be open to the influences of 
others. But by casting aside Fear we take several 
steps upward in the scale, and place ourselves 
in touch with the strong, helpful, fearless, 
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courageous thought of the world, and leave 
behind us all the old weaknesses and troubles 
of the old life. 

When man learns that nothing can really 
harm him, Fear seems a folly. And when man 
awakens to a realization of his real nature and 
destiny, he knows that nothing can harm him, 
and consequently Fear is discarded. 

It has been well said, “There is nothing to 
fear, but Fear,’ and in this epigram is concealed 
a truth which all advanced occultists will 
recognize. The abolishing of Fear places in the 
hands of Man a weapon of defense and power 
which renders him almost invincible. Why do 
you not take this gift which is so freely offered 
you? Let your watchwords be: “I AM,’ “I AM 
FEARLESS AND FREE. 


MANTRAM AND MEDITATION. 

The Mantram for the month is "I AM’ 
When you say “I AM” you assert the reality 
of your existence—not the mere reality of the 
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physical existence, which is but temporary and 
relative—but your real existence in the Spirit, 
which is not temporary or relative, but is eternal 
and absolute. You are asserting the reality of the 
Ego—the “l” The real “I” is not the body, but is 
the Spirit principle which is manifesting in body 
and mind. The real “I” is independent of the 
body, which is but a vehicle for its expression— 
it is indestructible and eternal. It cannot die nor 
become annihilated. It may change the form of 
its expression, or the vehicle of manifestation— 
but it is always the same "l"—a bit of the great 
ocean of Spirit—a spiritual atom manifesting in 
your present consciousness along the lines of 
spiritual unfoldment. Do not think of your soul 
as a thing apart from you, for you are the soul, 
and all the rest is transitory and changeable. 
Picture yourself in your mind as an entity apart 
from, and independent of, the body, which 
is but your shell—realize that it is possible 
for you to leave the body, and still be You. 
During a part of your period of meditation 
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mentally ignore the body entirely, and you will 
find that you will gradually awaken to a sense 
of the independent existence of your soul— 
YOURSELF—and come to a consciousness of 
your real nature. 

The student should endeavor to give a few 
moments each day to silent meditation, finding 
as quiet a place as possible, and then lying or 
sitting in an easy position, relaxing every muscle 
of the body and calming the mind. Then when 
the proper conditions are observed he will 
experience that peculiar sensation of calmness 
and quiet which will indicate that he is “entering 
the silence” Then he should dwell upon the 
subject given for meditation, repeating the 
Mantram in order to impress the meaning upon 
his mind. At such times he will receive more or 
less inspiration from his Spiritual Mind, and will 
feel stronger and freer all day. 

The Mantram for this month, if clearly 
understood and impressed upon the 
consciousness, will give to the student an air of 
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quiet dignity and calm manifestation of power 
which will have its effect upon people with 
whom he comes in contact. It will surround him 
with a thought aura of strength and power. It 
will enable him to cast off fear and to look the 
world of men and women calmly in the eyes, 
knowing that he is an eternal soul, and that 
naught can really harm him. A full realization 
of “I AM” will cause fear to fade away, for why 
should the Spirit fear anything?—nothing can 
harm it. We urge the cultivation of this state 
of consciousness upon our students. It will lift 
you above the petty worries, hates, fears, and 
jealousies of the lower mental states, and will 
cause you to be men and women "of the Spirit” 
in reality. You will find that the result will be 
felt by those with whom you come in contact. 
There is an undefinable aura surrounding these 
people of the “I AM” consciousness which 
causes them to be respected by the world 
around them. 
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The Tenth Lesson: The Astral World 





W: ARE CONFRONTED with a serious difficulty 
at the beginning of this lesson, which will 
be apparent to those of our students who are 
well advanced in occult studies. We allude 
to the matter of the description of “planes” 
of existence. These lessons are intended as 
elementary studies designed to give the 
beginner a plain, simple idea of the general 
principles of occultism, without attempting 
to lead him into the more complicated 
stages of the subject. We have tried to avoid 
technicalities, so far as is possible, and believe 
that we have at least fairly well accomplished 
our task of presenting elementary principles 
in a plain manner, and we know that we have 
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succeeded in interesting many persons in the 
study, who had heretofore been deterred from 
taking it up because of the mass of technical 
description and complicated description of 
details that met their view upon taking up other 
works on the subject. 

So, in this lesson on the Astral World, and 
the three lessons that follow it, we will be 
compelled to deal in generalities instead of 
going into minute and careful descriptions such 
as would be needed in a work taking up the 
“higher-grade” work. Instead of endeavoring 
to describe just what a “plane” is, and then 
going on to point out the nice little differences 
between “planes” and “sub-planes” we shall 
treat the whole subject of the higher planes of 
existence under the general term of “The Astral 
World,’ making that term include not only the 
lower divisions of the Astral Plane, but also some 
of the higher planes of life. This plan may be 
objected to by some who have followed other 
courses of reading on the subject, in which only 
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the lower Astral Plane has been so styled, the 
higher planes receiving other names, which has 
led many to regard the Astral Plane with but 
scanty consideration reserving their careful 
study for the higher planes. But we ask these 
persons to remember that many of the ancient 
occultists classed the entire group of the upper 
planes (at least until the higher spiritual planes 
were reached) under the general term “The 
Astral World,’ or similar terms, and we have 
the best of authority for this general division. 
There is as much difference between the lowest 
astral planes and the highest mental or spiritual 
planes, as there is between a gorilla and an 
Emerson, but in order to keep the beginner 
from getting lost in a wilderness of terms, we 
have treated all the planes above the physical 
(at least such as our lessons touches upon) 
under the general style of “The Astral World.” 
It is difficult to convey clearly, in simple terms, 
the meaning of the word “plane, and we shall 
use it but little, preferring the word "state,’ for a 
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plane is really a “state” rather than a place—that 
is, any one place may be inhabited on several 
planes. Just as a room may be filled with rays of 
the sun; light from a lamp; rays from an X-ray 
apparatus; ordinary magnetic vibrations; air, 
etc., etc., each acting according to the law of its 
being, and yet not affecting the others, so may 
several planes of being be in full operation ina 
given space, without interfering with each other. 
We cannot go into detail regarding the matter, 
in this elementary lesson, and hope merely 
to give the student a good working mental 
conception, in order that he may understand 
the incidents and phenomena of the several 
planes comprising “The Astral World.’ 

Before going into the subject of the several 
planes of the Astral World, it will be better for 
us to consider some of the general phenomena 
classified under the term “astral” In our Sixth 
Lesson, we have told you that man (in the 
body), in addition to his physical senses of 
sight, hearing, tasting, smelling and feeling, has 
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five astral senses (counterparts of the physical 
senses) operating on the astral plane, by which 
he may receive sense impressions without 
the aid of the physical sense organs. He also 
possesses a “sixth-sense” physical organ (the 
organ of the “telepathic” sense) which also has 
a corresponding astral sense. 

These astral senses function on the lower 
astral plane—the plane next removed from 
the physical plane—and the phenomena of 
clairvoyance is produced by the use of these 
astral senses, as we have described in the Sixth 
Lesson. There are, of course, higher forms 
of clairvoyance, which operate on planes far 
above that used in ordinary clairvoyance, but 
such powers are so rare, and are possessed 
only by those of high attainment, that we need 
scarcely do more than mention them here. On 
this lower astral plane, the clairvoyant sees; the 
clairaudient hears; the psychometrist feels. On 
this plane the astral body moves about, and 
“ghosts” manifest. Disembodied souls living on 
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the higher planes of the Astral World, in order to 
communicate with those on the physical plane, 
must descend to this lowest plane, and clothe 
themselves with coarse astral matter in order to 
accomplish their object. On this plane moves 
the “astral bodies” of those in the flesh, who 
have acquired the art of projecting themselves 
in the astral. It is possible for a person to project 
his astral body, or travel in his astral body, to any 
point within the limits of the earth's attraction, 
and the trained occultist may do so at will, 
under the proper conditions. Others may 
occasionally take such trips (without knowing 
just how they do it, and having, afterwards, the 
remembrance of a particular and very vivid 
dream); in fact many of us do take such trips, 
when the physical body is wrapped in sleep, 
and one often gains much information in this 
way, upon subjects in which he is interested, 
by holding astral communication with others 
interested in the same subject, all unconsciously 
of course. The conscious acquirement of 
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knowledge in this way, is possible only to 
those who have progressed quite a way along 
the path of attainment. The trained occultist 
merely places himself in the proper mental 
condition, and then wishes himself at some 
particular place, and his astral travels there 
with the rapidity of light, or even more rapidly. 
The untrained occultist, of course, has no such 
degree of control over his astral body and is 
more or less clumsy in his management of it. 
The Astral Body is always connected with the 
physical body (during the life of the latter) by a 
thin silk-like, astral thread, which maintains the 
communication between the two. Were this 
cord to be severed the physical body would 
die, as the connection of the soul with it would 
be terminated. 

On this lower Astral Plane may also be 
perceived the auric colors of men, as described 
in our Fourth Lesson. Likewise it is on this 
plane that the emanations of thought may 
be observed by the clairvoyant vision, or the 
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astral of one who visits that plane in his astral 
body. The mind is continually throwing off 
emanations, which extend some distance from 
the person, for a time, and which then, if strong 
enough, gradually pass off, drawn here and 
there by the corresponding thoughts of others. 
These thought emanations resemble clouds, 
some delicate and beautiful, while others are 
dark and murky. To the psychic or astral vision, 
places are seen to be filled with this thought- 
stuff, varying in character and appearance with 
the quality and nature of the original thought 
which produced them. Some places are seen 
to be filled with bright attractive thought- 
stuff showing that the general character of 
the thought of those who inhabit it is of an 
uplifting and cheerful character, while other 
places are filled with a hazy, murky mass or 
cloud of thought-stuff, showing that those who 
live there (or some visitors) have been dwelling 
on the lower planes of thought, and have filled 
the place with depressing reminders of their 
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sojourn there. Such rooms should be opened 
wide to the sun, and air, and one moving into 
them should endeavor to fill them with bright, 
cheerful and happy thoughts, which will drive 
out the lower quality of thought-stuff. A mental 
command, such as “| command you to move 
away from this place,’ will cause one to throw 
out strong thought vibrations, which will either 
dissolve the objectionable thought-stuff, or will 
cause it to be repelled and driven away from 
the immediate vicinity of the person making 
the command. 

If people could see but for a few minutes the 
thought-atmosphere of groggeries, gambling- 
rooms, and places of that kind, they would 
not care to again visit them. Not only is the 
atmosphere fairly saturated with degrading 
thoughts, but the lower class of disembodied 
souls flock in large numbers around the 
congenial scene, striving to break the narrow 
bounds which separate them from the physical 
plane in such places. 
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Perhaps the best way to make plain to you 
the general aspects and phenomena of the 
Astral World, would be to describe to you an 
imaginary trip made by yourself in that world, 
in charge of an experienced occultist. We will 
send you, in imagination, on such a trip, in 
this lesson, in charge of a competent guide— 
it being presupposed that you have made 
considerable spiritual progress, as otherwise 
even the guide could not take you very far, 
except by adopting heroic and very unusual 
methods, which he probably would not see fit 
to do in your case. Are you ready for your trip? 
Well, here is your guide. 

You have gone into the silence, and suddenly 
become aware of having passed out of your 
body, and to be now occupying only your 
astral body. You stand beside your physical 
body, and see it sleeping on the couch, but you 
realize that you are connected with it by a bright 
silvery thread, looking something like a large bit 
of bright spider-web. You are conscious of the 
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presence of your guide, who is to conduct you 
on your journey. He also has left his physical 
body, and is in his astral form, which reminds 
you of a vapory something, the shape of the 
human body, but which can be seen through, 
and which can move through solid objects at 
will. Your guide takes your hand in his and says, 
"Come, and in an instant you have left your 
room and are over the city in which you dwell, 
floating along as does a summer cloud. You 
begin to fear lest you may fall, and as soon as 
the thought enters your mind you find yourself 
sinking. But your guide places a hand under 
you and sustains you, saying, “Now just realize 
that you cannot sink unless you fear to—hold 
the thought that you are buoyant and you will 
be so.” You do so, and are delighted to find that 
you may float at will, moving here and there in 
accordance to your wish or desire. 

You see great volumes of thought-clouds 
arising from the city like great clouds of smoke, 
rolling along and settling here and there. You 
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also see some finer vapory thought-clouds 
in certain quarters, which seem to have the 
property of scattering the dark clouds when 
they come in contact with them. Here and 
there you see bright thin lines of bright light, 
like an electric spark, traveling rapidly through 
space, which your guide tells you are telepathic 
messages passing from one person to another, 
the light being caused by the Prana with which 
the thought is charged. You see, as you descend 
toward the ground, that every person is 
surrounded by an egg-shaped body of color,— 
his aura—in which is reflected his thought and 
prevailing mental state, the character of the 
thought being represented by varying colors. 
Some are surrounded by beautiful auras, while 
others have around them a black, smoky aura, 
in which are seen flashes of red light. Some of 
these auras make you heart-sick to observe, 
as they give evidence of such base, gross, and 
animal thoughts, that they cause you pain, as 
you have become more sensitive now that you 
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are out of your physical body. But you have not 
much time to spare here, as your trip is but a 
short one, and your guide bids you come on. 
You do not seem to change your place in 
space, but a change seems to have come over 
everything—like the lifting of a gauzy curtain 
in the pantomime. You no longer see the 
physical world with its astral phenomena, but 
seem to be in a new world—a land of queer 
shapes. You see astral “shells” floating about— 
discarded astral bodies of those who have 
shed them as they passed on. These are not 
pleasant to look upon, and you hurry on with 
your guide, but before you leave this second 
ante-room to the real Astral World, your guide 
bids you relax your mental dependence upon 
your astral body, and much to your surprise 
you find yourself slipping out of it, leaving it in 
the world of shells, but being still connected 
with it by a silk-like cord, or thread, just as it, 
in turn, is connected with your physical body, 
which you have almost forgotten by this time, 
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but to which you are still bound by these almost 
invisible ties. You pass on clothed in a new 
body, or rather an inner garment of ethereal 
matter, for it seems as if you have been merely 
shedding one cloak, and then another, the 
YOU part of yourself remains unchanged—you 
smile now at the recollection that once upon 
a time you thought that the body was “you:’ 
The plane of the “astral shells” fades away, and 
you seem to have entered a great room of 
sleeping forms, lying at rest and in peace, the 
only moving shapes being those from higher 
spheres who have descended to this plane in 
order to perform tasks for the good of their 
humbler brethren. Occasionally some sleeper 
will show signs of awakening, and at once some 
of these helpers will cluster around him, and 
seem to melt away into some other plane with 
him. But the most wonderful thing about this 
region seems to be that as the sleeper awakens 
slowly, his astral body slips away from him just 
as did yours a little before, and passes out 
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of that plane to the place of "shells, where 
it slowly disintegrates and is resolved into 
its original elements. This discarded shell is 
not connected with the physical body of the 
sleeping soul, which physical body has been 
buried or cremated, as it is “dead”; nor is the 
shell connected with the soul which has gone 
on, as it has finally discarded it and thrown 
it off. It is different in your case, for you have 
merely left it in the ante-room, and will return 
and resume its use, presently. 

The scene again changes, and you find 
yourself in the regions of the awakened souls, 
through which you, with your guides, wander 
backward and forward. You notice that as 
the awakening souls pass along, they seem 
to rapidly drop sheath after sheath of their 
mental-bodies (for so these higher forms of 
ethereal coverings are called), and you notice 
that as you move toward the higher planes 
your substance becomes more and more 
etherealized, and that as you return to the 
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lower planes it becomes coarser and grosser, 
although always far more etherealized than 
even the astral body, and infinitely finer than 
the material physical body. You also notice that 
each awakening soul is left to finally awaken 
on some particular plane. Your guide tells you 
that the particular plane is determined by the 
spiritual progress and attainment made by the 
soul in its past lives (for it has had many earthly 
visits or lives), and that it is practically impossible 
for a soul to go beyond the plane to which it 
belongs, although those on the upper planes 
may freely revisit the lower planes, this being 
the rule of the Astral World—not an arbitrary 
law, but a law of nature. If the student will 
pardon the commonplace comparison, he may 
get an understanding of it, by imagining a large 
screen, or series of screens, such as used for 
sorting coal into sizes. The large coal is caught 
by the first screen, the next size by the second, 
and so on until the tiny coal is reached. Now the 
large coal cannot get into the receptacle of the 
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smaller sizes, but the small sizes may easily pass 
through the screen and join the large sizes, if 
force be imparted to them. Just so in the Astral 
World, the soul with the greatest amount of 
materiality, and coarser nature, is stopped by 
the screen of a certain plane, and cannot pass 
on the higher ones, while one which has passed 
on to the higher planes, having cast off more 
confining sheaths, can easily pass backward 
and forward among the lower planes. In fact 
souls often do so, for the purpose of visiting 
friends on the lower planes, and giving them 
enjoyment and comfort in this way, and, in cases 
of a highly developed soul, much spiritual help 
may be given in this way, by means of advice 
and instruction, when the soul on the lower 
plane is ready for it. All of the planes, in fact, 
have Spiritual Helpers, from the very highest 
planes, some devoted souls preferring to so 
devote their time in the Astral World rather 
than to take a well earned rest, or to pursue 
certain studies for their own development. 
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Your guide explains these things to you as you 
pass backward and forward, among the lower 
set of planes (the reason you do not go higher 
will be explained to you bye-and-bye), and he 
also informs you that the only exception to the 
rule of free passage to the planes below the 
plane of a soul, is the one which prevents the 
lower-plane souls from entering the “plane of 
the sleepers,’ which plane may not be entered 
by souls who have awakened on a low plane, 
but may be freely entered by those pure and 
exalted souls who have attained a high plane. 
The plane of the chamber of slumber is sacred 
to those occupying it, and those higher souls 
just mentioned, and is in fact in the nature of a 
distinct and separated state rather than one of 
the series of planes just mentioned. 

The soul awakens on just the plane for which 
it is fitted—on just the sub-plane of that plane 
which its highest desires and tastes naturally 
select for it. It is surrounded by congenial minds, 
and is able to pursue that which the heart of 
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the man had longed for during earth life. It may 
make considerable progress during this Astral 
World life, and so when it is reborn it is able 
to take a great step forward, when compared 
to its last incarnation. There are planes and 
sub-planes innumerable, and each finds an 
opportunity to develop and enjoy to the fullest 
the highest things of which it is capable at that 
particular period of development, and as we 
have said it may perfect itself and develop so 
that it will be born under much more favorable 
conditions and circumstances in the next earth 
life. But, alas, even in this higher world, all do 
not live up to their best, and instead of making 
the best of their opportunities, and growing 
spiritually, they allow their more material nature 
to draw them downward, and they spend much 
of their time on the planes beneath them, not 
to help and assist, but to live the less spiritual 
life of the denizens of the lower planes—the 
more material planes. In such cases the soul 
does not get the benefit of the Astral World 
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sojourn and is born back into just about the 
same condition as the last earth-life—it is sent 
back to learn its lesson over again. 

The very lowest planes of the Astral World are 
filled with souls of a gross type—undeveloped 
and animal like—who live as near as possible the 
lives they lived on earth (about the only thing 
they gain being the possibility of their “living- 
out” their gross tastes, and becoming sick and 
tired of it all, and thus allowing to develop a 
longing for higher things which will manifest in 
a “better-chance” when they are reborn). These 
undeveloped souls cannot, of course, visit the 
upper planes, and the only plane below them 
being the plane of shells and the astral sub- 
plane immediately above the material plane 
(which is one of the so-called anterooms of the 
Astral World) they often flock back as near to 
earth as is possible. They are able to get so near 
back to earth that they may become conscious 
of much that is transpiring there, particularly 
when the conditions are such that they are in 
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harmony with their own natures. They may be 
said to be able to practically live on the low 
material plane, except that they are separated 
from it by a tantalizing thin veil, which prevents 
them from actively participating in it except on 
rare occasions. They may see, but not join in, the 
earth-life. They hang around the scenes of their 
old degrading lives, and often take possession 
of the brain of one of their own kind, who may 
be under the influence of liquor, and thus add 
to his own low desires. This is an unpleasant 
subject, and we do not care to dwell upon it— 
happily it does not concern those who read 
these lessons, as they have passed beyond 
this stage of development. Such low souls are 
so attracted by earth-life, on its lower planes, 
that their keen desires cause them to speedily 
reincarnate in similar conditions although there 
is always at least a slight improvement—there 
is never a going backward. A soul may make 
several attempts to advance, in spite of the 
dragging-back tendencies of its lower nature— 
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but it never slips back quite as far as the place 
from which it started. 

The souls in the higher planes, having far 
less attraction for earth-life, and having such 
excellent opportunities for advancement, 
naturally soend a much longer time in the Astral 
World, the general rule being that the higher 
the plane, the longer the rest and sojourn. But 
sooner or later the lessonis fully learned, and the 
soul yearns for that further advancement that 
can only come from the experience and action 
of another earth-life, and through the force of 
its desires (never against its will, remember) the 
soul is gradually caught in the current sweeping 
on toward rebirth, and becoming drowsy, 
is helped toward the plane of the room of 
slumber and, then falling into the soul-slumber 
it gradually “dies” to the Astral World, and is 
reborn into a new earth-life in accordance to 
its desires and tastes, and for which it is fit at 
that particular stage of its development. It does 
not fully awaken upon physical birth, but exists 
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in a dreamy state of gradual awakening during 
the years of early childhood, its awakening 
being evidenced by the gradual dawning of 
intelligence in the child whose brain keeps 
pace with the demands made upon it. We will 
go more into detail regarding this matter, in the 
succeeding chapters. 

All of these things, your guide has pointed 
out to you, and he has shown you examples of 
all the things we have just mentioned. You have 
met and talked with friends and loved ones 
who have passed out of the body and occupy 
some of the planes through which you have 
passed. You have noticed with wonder that 
these souls acted and spoke as if their life was 
the only natural one, and in fact seemed to think 
that you had come to them from some outside 
world. You also noticed that while those on 
each plane were more or less acquainted with 
the planes beneath them, they often seemed in 
total ignorance of those above them—except 
in the case of those on the higher planes who 
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had awakened to a conscious realization of what 
it all meant, and knew that they were merely in 
a class working their way upward. Those on the 
lower planes seemed more or less unconscious 
of the real meaning of their existence, not 
having awakened to the conscious spiritual 
stage. You also noticed how few changes these 
souls seemed to have undergone—how very 
little more they seemed to know about things 
spiritual and occult than when on earth. You 
also noticed on the lower planes an old friend, 
who in earth-life, was a pronounced materialist, 
who did not seem to realize that he was “dead” 
and who believed that, by some catastrophe of 
nature, he had been transported to some other 
planet or physical world, and who was as keen 
as ever for his argument that “death ended all? 
and who flew into a rage with the visitors from 
the higher spheres who told him whom they 
were and from whence they came, calling them 
rogues and imposters, and demanding that they 
show him something of their claimed “higher 
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spheres” if they were realities. He claimed that 
their sudden appearances and disappearances 
were simply the physical phenomena of the 
new planet upon which they were living. Passing 
away from him in the midst of his railing at you for 
agreeing with the “imposters” and “visionaries,’ 
who, to use his expression, were “little better 
than the spiritualists of the old world,’ you sadly 
asked your guide to take you to the highest 
spheres. Your guide smiled and said, “I will take 
you as far as you can go,’ and then took you 
to a plane which so fitted in with your desires, 
aspirations, tastes, and development, that 
you begged him to allow you to remain there, 
instead of taking you back to earth, as you felt 
that you had reached the “seventh heaven” of 
the Astral World. He insisted upon your return, 
but before starting told you that you were still 
in one of the sub-planes of the comparatively 
lower planes. You seemed to doubt his words, 
and like the materialist asked to be shown the 
greater things. He replied, "No, my son, you 
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have progressed just as far as your limitations 
will allow—you have reached that part of the 
‘other life’ which will be yours when you part 
with the body, unless you manage to develop 
still more and thus pass into a higher grade— 
thus far you may go but no farther. You have 
your limitations, just as | have mine, still farther 
on. No soul may travel beyond its spiritual 
boundaries.’ 

“But, continued your guide, “beyond your 
plane and beyond mine are plane after plane, 
connected with our earth, the splendors of 
which man cannot conceive. And there are 
likewise many planes around the other planets 
of our chain—and there are millions of other 
worlds—and there are chains of universes 
just as there are chains of planets—and then 
greater groups of these chains—and so on 
greater and grander, beyond the power of 
man to imagine—on and on and on and on, 
higher and higher to inconceivable heights. An 
infinity of infinities of worlds are before us. Our 
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world and our planetary chain and our system 
of suns, and our systems of solar systems, are 
but as grains of sand on the beach.’ 

“Then what am I—poor mortal thing—lost 
among all this inconceivable greatness,’ you 
cried. “You are the most precious thing—a 
living soul,’ replied your guide, “and if you 
were destroyed the whole system of universes 
would crumble, for you are as necessary as the 
greatest part of it—it cannot do without you— 
you cannot be lost or destroyed—you are part 
of it all, and are eternal. 

"And beyond all of this of which you have 
told me,’ you cried, “what is there, and what is 
the center of it all?” Your guide's face took on 
a rapt expression. "THE ABSOLUTE, he replied. 

And when you reached your physical body 
again—just before your guide faded away— 
you asked him, “How many million miles away 
from Earth have we been, and how long were 
we gone?” He replied, “You never left the 
Earth at all—and your body was left alone but 
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a moment of time—time and space belong not 
to the Astral world.’ 
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The Eleventh Lesson: Beyond the Border 





N THESE LESSONS we have not attempted to 

force upon the student any conception of the 
truth which did not appeal to him, or which did 
not harmonize with his own conception. We 
grant to all the liberty of their own convictions, 
preferring that they should accept only such 
of the Yogi teachings as may appeal to them, 
letting the rest pass by as not being needed 
just at that time. We merely state the Yogi's 
conception of the matter, as simply and plainly 
as we are able, that the student may understand 
the theory—whether or not it appeals to him 
as truth is a matter with which we have no 
concern. If it is true, then it is true, no matter 
what the student may think of it, and his belief 
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or unbelief does not change matters. But, the 
Yogis do not hold to the idea that anyone is 
to be punished for unbelief, nor is one to be 
rewarded for belief—they hold that belief and 
unbelief are not matters of the will, but of the 
growth of understanding, therefore it is not 
consistent with Justice to suppose that one is 
rewarded or punished for belief or unbelief. 
The Yogis are the most tolerant of people. 
They see good, and truth, in all forms of belief, 
and conceptions of truth, and never blame 
any for not agreeing with them. They have no 
set creeds, and do not ask their followers to 
accept as a matter of course all that they teach. 
Their advice to students is: “Take what appeals 
to you, and leave the rest—tomorrow come 
back and take some of what you have rejected 
today, and so on, until you receive all we have 
to give you—do not force yourself to accept 
unpalatable truths, for when the time comes 
for you to receive them they will be pleasant to 
your mental taste—take what you please, and 
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leave what you please—our idea of hospitality 
does not consist in forcing unpalatable things 
upon you, insisting that you must eat them to 
gain our favor, or that you will be punished 
for not liking them—take your own wherever 
you find it; but take nothing that is not yours 
by right of understanding; and fear not that 
anything that belongs to you may be withheld” 
With this understanding we proceed with our 
lesson—a most important one. 

When the Ego leaves the body, at the 
moment of what we call Death, it leaves behind 
it the lower principles, and passes onward to 
states which will be considered by us presently. 
It leaves behind, first, the physical body. This 
physical body, as we have told you in the First 
Lesson, is composed of millions of tiny cells— 
little lives having a bit of mind or intelligence, 
under control of the central mind of the man; 
having also a supply of prana, or vital force, 
and a material casing or body, the sum of which 
little bodies makes the whole body of the man. 
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We have devoted a chapter of our book upon 
“Hatha Yoga” to the consideration of these little 
lives, and we must refer the student to that 
book for fuller particulars of their life and work. 
When the death of the man occurs—when the 
Ego leaves its material sheath which it has used 
for the period of that particular “life! the cells 
separate and scatter, and that which we call 
decay sets in. The force which has held these 
cells together is withdrawn, and they are free to 
go their own way and form new combinations. 
Some are absorbed into the bodies of the 
plants in the vicinity, and eventually find 
themselves forming parts of the body of some 
animal which has eaten the plant, or a part of 
some other man who has eaten the plant or the 
meat of the animal which had eaten the plant. 
You will, of course, understand that these little 
cell-lives have nothing to do with the real soul or 
Ego of the man—they are but his late servants, 
and have no connection with his consciousness. 
Others of these atoms remain in the ground for 
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some time, until taken up by some other form 
of living thing which needs nourishment. As a 
leading writer has said, “Death is but an aspect 
of life, and the destruction of one material form 
is but a prelude to the building up of another’ 
From the moment that the Ego leaves 
the physical body, and the influence of the 
commanding mind is withdrawn from the cells 
and the cell-groups, disorder reigns among 
them. They become a disorganized army, 
rushing hither and thither, interfering with each 
other—jostling and pushing each other—even 
fighting each other, their only object being 
to get away from the crowd—to escape from 
the general confusion. During the life of the 
body their main object is to work together in 
harmony, under the orders of their officers— 
after the death of the body their only object 
seems to separate and each go its own way. First 
the groups separate one from the other—then 
each group breaks up into smaller groups—and 
so on until each individual cell becomes freed 
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from its fellows, and goes its own way, or where 
it is called by some form of life needing it. As 
a writer on the subject has said, “The body is 
never more alive when it is dead; but it is alive 
in its units, and dead in its totality.” 

When the Ego departs from the physical 
body, at the moment of death, the Prana being 
no longer under control of the central mind, 
responds only to the orders of the individual 
atoms or their groups, which have formed 
the individual body, and as the physical body 
disintegrates and is resolved into its original 
elements, each atom takes with it sufficient 
Prana to maintain its vitality, and to enable it 
to form new combinations, the unused Prana 
returning to the great universal storehouse, 
from which it came. 

When the Ego leaves the body, at the moment 
of death, it carries with it the Astral Body as 
well as the higher principles. This astral body, 
you will remember, is the exact counterpart 
of the physical body, but is composed of a 
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finer quality of matter, and is invisible to the 
ordinary vision, but may be plainly seen by 
clairvoyant or astral sight, and may therefore 
be sometimes seen by persons under certain 
psychic conditions. Clairvoyants describe the 
parting of the Astral Body from the Physical 
Body as most interesting. They describe it as 
rising from the physical body, like a cloud of thin 
luminous vapor, but being connected with the 
physical body by a slender, silken, vapory cord, 
which cord becomes thinner and thinner until 
it becomes invisible to even the fine clairvoyant 
vision, just before it breaks entirely. The Astral 
Body exists some time after the physical death 
of the man, and under certain circumstances it 
becomes visible to living persons, and is called 
a ghost.’ The Astral Body of a dying person is 
sometimes projected by an earnest desire and 
may become visible to relatives or friends with 
whom the dead man is in sympathy. 

After a time, differing in various cases, as we 
will see later on, the Astral Body is discarded 
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by the Ego, and it in turn begins to disintegrate. 
This discarded Astral Body is nothing more 
than a corpse of finer material, and is what 
occultists know as an “astral shell.” It has no life 
or intelligence, when thus discarded, and floats 
around in the lower astral atmosphere, until it 
is resolved into its original elements. It seems 
to have a peculiar attraction toward its late 
physical counterpart, and will often return to 
the neighborhood of the physical body and 
disintegrate with it. Persons of psychic sight, 
either normal or influenced by fear or similar 
emotions, frequently see these astral shells 
floating around graveyards, over battlefields, 
etc., and are often mistaken for the “spirits” 
of departed people, whereas they are no 
more the person than is the physical corpse 
beneath the ground. These astral shells may be 
“galvanized” into a semblance of life by coming 
into contact with the vitality of some "medium, 
the prana of the latter animating it, and the sub- 
conscious mentality of the medium causing it 
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to manifest signs of life and partial intelligence. 
At some of the seances of the mediums these 
astral shells are materialized by means of the 
vitality of the medium, and talk in a stupid, 
disconnected way with those around, but it is 
not the person himself talking, but a mere shell 
animated by the life principle of the medium 
and the “circle, and acting and talking like an 
automaton. There are, of course, other forms of 
spirit return, which are far different, but those 
investigating spiritualistic phenomena should 
beware of confounding these astral shells with 
the real intelligence of their deceased friends. 
And now let us return to the Ego, which has left 
the physical body. 

While the Ego, encased in its Astral body, 
is slowly passing out of the Physical Body, 
the whole life of the person from infancy to 
old age, passes before his mental vision. The 
memory gives up its secrets, and picture after 
picture passes in swift succession before the 
mind, and many things are made plain to the 
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departing soul—the reason of many things 
is discovered, and the soul sees what it all 
means—that is, it understands its whole life just 
complete, because it sees it as a whole. This 
is in the nature of a vivid dream to the dying 
individual, but it leaves a deep impress, and 
the memories are recalled and made use of 
at a later period, by the soul. Occultists have 
always urged that the friends and relatives of a 
dying person should maintain quiet and calm 
around him, that he may not be disturbed by 
conflicting emotions, or distracting sounds. 
The soul should be allowed to go on its way in 
peace and quiet, without being held back by 
the wishes or conversation of those around him. 

So the Ego passes on, and out from the body. 
To where? Let us say here that the future states 
of the soul, between incarnations, have nothing 
to do with places—it is a matter of “states” 
not of places. There are numerous places of 
existence, and all interpenetrate each other, 
so that a given space may contain intelligences 
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living on several different planes, those living 
on the lower planes not being conscious of 
the existence and presence of those living on 
the higher ones. So get the idea of “place” out 
of your minds—it is all a matter of “states,” or 
“planes.” 

The soul after passing out of the body, if 
left undisturbed by emphatic calls from those 
whom it has left behind (and which calls may 
consist of violent manifestations of grief, and 
earnest demands for the return of the departed 
one on the part of some loved one, or from 
someone to whom the deceased person 
was bound by ties of duty) falls into a semi- 
conscious state—a blissful, peaceful, happy, 
restful state—a dream of the soul. This state 
continues for some time (varying in individuals 
as we shall see) until the astral shell falls from 
it, and floats off in the astral atmosphere, and 
until the lower portions of that etherealized- 
matter which confines the lower portions of 
the mind gradually dissolves and also drops 
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from the soul, leaving it possessed of only the 
higher portions of its mentality. 

The man of low spiritual development, and 
consequently ofalarger degree of animal nature, 
will part with but little of his mind-body, and 
soon reaches the highest of which he has been 
mentally and spiritually capable in his earth- 
life. The man of high spiritual attainment, will 
gradually “shed” much of his mental-body, until 
he has thrown off all except the highest portions 
developed in his earth life. Those between 
the two mentioned types will act according to 
their degree of spiritual attainment, of course. 
Then, when the last possible remnant of the 
lower mentality has dropped from the soul, it 
awakes, as it passes on to states which will be 
described a little later on in this lesson. It will 
be seen that the man of gross mentality and 
spiritual development will stay in the dream- 
like state but a short time, as the process of 
casting off of sheaths is a comparatively simple 
one, requiring but little time. And it likewise 
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will be seen that the man who has reached a 
high degree of spiritual development, will 
rest for a longer period, as he has much more 
to get rid of, and this discarded material of 
the mind drops from him like the leaves of a 
rose, one after the other, from the outer to the 
inner. Each soul awakens when it has discarded 
all that it can (or rather all that will drop from 
it) and when it has reached the highest state 
possible to it. Those who have made material 
spiritual progress during the earth-life just past, 
will have much useless and outgrown matter to 
discard, while the one who has neglected his 
opportunities, and dies about as he was born, 
will have but little to throw off, and will awaken 
in avery short time. Each rests until the highest 
point of unfoldment has manifested itself. But 
before going on further, let us stop a moment 
to say that both the sinking into the restful state, 
and the soundness and continuance of it may 
be interfered with by those left in the earth life. 
A soul which has “something on its mind” to 
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communicate, or which is grieved by the pain 
of those who have been left behind (especially 
if it hears the lamentations and constant call 
for its return) will fight off the dreamy state 
creeping over it, and will make desperate 
efforts to return. And, likewise, the mental 
calls of those who have been left behind, will 
disturb the slumber, when it has been once 
entered into, and will cause the sleeping soul 
to rouse itself and endeavor to answer the calls, 
or at least will partially awaken it and retard 
its unfoldment. These half-awake souls often 
manifest in spiritualistic circles. Our selfish 
grief and demands often cause our loved ones 
who have passed much pain and sorrow and 
unrest, unless they have learned the true state 
of affairs before they have passed out, and 
refuse to be called back to earth even by those 
they love. Cases are known to occultists where 
souls have fought off the slumber for years 
in order to be around their loved ones on 
earth, but this course was unwise as it caused 
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unnecessary sorrow and pain to both the 
one who had passed on, and those who had 
remained on earth. We should avoid delaying 
the process of those who have passed on— 
let them sleep on and rest, awaiting the hour 
of their transformation. It is like making them 
die their death several times in succession— 
those who truly love and understand avoid 
this—their love and understanding bids them 
let the soul depart in peace and take its well 
earned rest and gain its full development. This 
period of soul-slumber is like the existence of 
the babe in its mother's womb—it sleeps that it 
may awaken into life and strength. 

Before passing on to the awakening, however, 
we think it proper to state that it is only the soul 
of the person who has died a natural death 
which sinks at once (if not disturbed) into the 
soul-slumber. Those who die by “accident,’ or 
who are killed—in other words, those who 
pass out of the body suddenly, find themselves 
wide-awake and in full possession of the 
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mental faculties for some time. They often are 
not aware that they have “died,” and cannot 
understand what is the matter with them. They 
are often fully conscious (for a short time) of 
life on earth, and can see and hear all that is 
going on around them, by means of their 
astral faculties. They cannot imagine that they 
have passed out of the body, and are sorely 
perplexed. Their lot would be most unhappy 
for a few days, until the sleep overtook them 
were it not for the Astral Helpers, who are souls 
from the higher states of existence, who gather 
around them and gently break to them the 
news of their real condition—offer them words 
of comfort and advice, and “take care” of them 
until they sink into the soul-slumber just as a 
tired child sinks to sleep at night. These helpers 
never fail in their duty, and no one who passes 
out suddenly is neglected, be he or she “good” 
or "bad, for these Helpers know that all are 
God's children and their own brothers and 
sisters. Men of high spiritual development and 
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powers have been known to pass out of their 
physical bodies temporarily (by means of their 
Astral Bodies) for the purpose of giving aid and 
advice in times of great catastrophes, or after 
a great battle, when immediate assistance and 
advice are needed. At such times, also, some of 
the higher intelligences in the scale of spiritual 
evolution descend from their lofty states and 
appearing as men give words of encouragement 
and the benefit of their wisdom. This not only 
in civilized countries but in all parts of the 
world, for all are akin. Many who have reached 
the high stages of spiritual development, and 
who have advanced far beyond the rest of the 
particular race-group to which they belong, 
and who have earned a longer stay in the higher 
states, awaiting the progress of their brothers, 
devote themselves to this and similar tasks, 
voluntarily relinquishing their earned rest and 
happiness for the good of their less fortunate 
brethren. Persons dying in the way of which 
we have spoken, of course, gradually fall into 
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the slumber of the soul, and the process of the 
casting off of the confining sheaths goes on just 
as in cases of those dying a “natural” death. 
When the soul has cast off the confining 
sheaths, and has reached the state for which 
it is prepared by its earth-lives, including that 
gained by development in the last earth-life, it 
passes immediately to the plane in the Astral 
World for which it is fitted, and to which it is 
drawn by the Law of Attraction. Now the Astral 
World, in all of its stages and planes, is not a 
“place” but a state, as we have before stated. 
These planes interpenetrate and those dwelling 
on one plane are not conscious of those 
dwelling on another, nor can they pass from 
one plane to another, with this exception— 
those dwelling on a higher plane are able to 
see (if they desire) the planes below them in 
the order of development, and may also visit 
the lower planes, if they desire to do so. But 
those on the lower planes are not able to 
either see or visit the higher planes. This is 
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not because there is a “watchman at the gate, 
or anything of that sort (for there can be no 
“gate” to a plane or state) but from the same 
reason that a fish is not able to soar above the 
water into the air like a bird—its nature does 
not permit it to do so. A soul having another 
soul toward which it is attached by some old 
tie, and finding that soul on a lower plane than 
itself, is able to visit the less developed soul 
and aid it in its development by advice and 
instruction, and to thus prepare it for its next 
incarnation so that when the two shall meet 
again in earth-life the less developed soul will 
have grown far nearer to its higher brother- or 
sister-soul, and may thereafter go hand in 
hand throughout life, or lives. This, of course, 
providing the less developed soul is willing to 
be instructed. Souls after reaching a certain 
degree of development are quite willing to 
be instructed when out of the body (as above 
stated) as they are freed from the distracting 
influences of earth-life, and are more open to 
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the help of the Spirit. The Yogi teaching goes 
so far as to state that in rare cases, the helping 
soul may even bring his lower brother to such 
a state that he is enabled to throw off some of 
the lower mental principles which have clung 
to him after his awakening, and which kept him 
in a certain plane, and thus enable him to pass 
on to the next higher plane. But this is rare, and 
can only happen when the soul has been nearly 
but not quite able to throw off the confining 
sheath, unaided. 

The lower planes of the Astral World are 
filled with souls of a gross, undeveloped type, 
who live lives very similar to those lived on 
earth. In fact they are so closely connected 
with the material plane, and are so attracted to 
it, that they are so conscious of much that goes 
on in it, that they may be said to be living on 
the material plane, and only prevented from 
active participation in it by a thin veil which 
separates them from their own kind in the body. 
These souls hang around the old scenes of their 
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earthly degradation, and often influence one of 
their kind who is under the influence of liquor 
and who is thereby open to influences of this 
nature. They live their old lives over again in this 
way, and add to the brutality and degradation 
of the living by their influences and association. 
There are quite a number of these lower planes, 
as well as the higher planes, each containing 
disembodied souls of the particular class 
belonging to it. These lower plane souls are in 
very close contact with the material plane, and 
are consequently the ones often attracted to 
seances, where the medium and sitters are on 
a low plane. They masquerade as the “spirits” 
of friends of visitors, and others, often claiming 
to be some well known and celebrated 
personages. They play the silly pranks so often 
seen at seances, and take a particular delight 
in such things, and “general devilment,’ if 
permitted to do so. They are not fit company 
for people on the higher plane, whether they 
be embodied or disembodied. 
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These lower plane souls spend but little time 
in the disembodied state, and are strongly 
attracted by the material life, the consequence 
being that they are filled with a great desire to 
reincarnate, and generally spend but little time 
between two incarnations. Of course, when 
they are reborn they are attracted to, and 
attracted by, parents of the same tendencies, 
so that the surroundings in their new earth- 
life will correspond very closely to those of 
their old one. These crude and undeveloped 
souls, as well as the souls of the savage races, 
progress but slowly, making but a trifling 
advance in each life, and having to undergo 
repeated and frequent incarnations in order 
to make even a little progress. Their desires are 
strong for the material, and they are attracted 
to and by it—the Spirit's influences exerting 
but a comparatively slight attraction upon 
them. But even these make some progress—all 
are moving forward if even but a little. 
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The souls on each of the succeeding higher 
planes, of course, make more rapid progress 
each earth-life, and have fewer incarnations, 
and a much longer time between them. Their 
inclinations and tastes being of a higher order, 
they prefer to dwell on in the higher places of 
disembodiedlife, thinking ofand contemplating 
the higher teachings, aided as they are by the 
absence from material things and encouraged 
by the rays of the Spiritual Mind beating down 
upon them, helping their unfoldment. They are 
able to prepare themselves for great progress 
in this way, and often spend centuries on the 
higher planes, before reincarnating. In some 
cases where they have advanced far beyond 
their race, they spend thousands of years in 
the higher planes, waiting until the race grows 
up to render their rebirth attractive, and in the 
meantime they find much helpful work to do 
for less developed souls. 

But sooner or later, the souls feel a desire to 
gain new experiences, and to manifest in earth- 
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life some of the advancement which has come 
to them since “death,” and for these reasons, 
and from the attraction of desires which have 
been smoldering there, not lived out or cast 
off, or, possibly influenced by the fact that 
some loved soul, on a lower plane, is ready to 
incarnate and wishing to be incarnated at the 
same time in order to be with it (which is also a 
desire) the souls fall into the current sweeping 
toward rebirth, and the selection of proper 
parents and advantageous circumstances and 
surroundings, and in consequence again fall 
into a soul-slumber, gradually, and so when 
their time comes they “die” to the plane upon 
which they have been existing and are “born” 
into a new physical life and body. A soul does 
not fully awaken from its sleep immediately at 
birth, but exists in a dream-like state during the 
days of infancy, its gradual awakening being 
evidenced by the growing intelligence of the 
babe, the brain of the child keeping pace with 
the demands made upon it. In some case the 
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awakening is premature, and we see cases of 
prodigies, child-genius, etc., but such cases 
are more or less abnormal, and unhealthy. 
Occasionally the dreaming soul in the child 
half-awakes, and startles us by some profound 
observation, or mature remark or conduct. 

Much of this process of preparing for 
reincarnation is performed by the soul 
unconsciously, in obedience to its inspirations, 
and desires, as it really has not grown to 
understand what it all means, and what is 
before it, and is being swept along by the Law 
of Attraction almost unconsciously. But after 
souls attain a certain degree of development, 
they become conscious of the process of 
reincarnation, and are thereafter conscious of 
past lives, and preceding a rebirth may take a 
conscious part in selecting the environments 
and surroundings. The higher they rise in the 
scale, the greater their conscious power, and 
choice. 
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It will readily be seen that there are planes 
uponplanes of disembodied existence. The Yogi 
Philosophy teaches that there are Seven Great 
Planes (sometimes spoken of by uneducated 
Hindus as the “seven heavens"), but each great 
plane has seven sub-divisions, and each sub- 
division has seven minor divisions, and so on. 

It is impossible for us to begin to describe 
the nature of the higher astral life. We have 
no words to describe it, and no minds to 
comprehend it. Life on the lower planes is very 
similar to earth-life, many of the inhabitants 
seeming to think that it is a part of the earth, 
and, not realizing that they are freed from 
earthly limitations, imagine that fire can burn 
them, water can drown them, etc. They live 
practically on the earth amidst its scenes. 
Above these are planes whose inhabitants 
have higher ideas and lives—and so on and 
on and on, until the bliss of the higher planes 
cannot be comprehended by man today. In 
some of the intermediate planes, those who 
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are fond of music indulge to the utmost their 
love for it—artists their love for their art— 
intellectual workers pursue their studies— 
and so on, along these lines. Above these are 
those who have awakened spiritually and have 
opportunities for developing themselves, and 
gaining knowledge. Above these are states of 
which we cannot dream. And, yet remember 
this, even these highest planes are but parts of 
the high Astral Plane, which plane is but one of 
the lower ones of the Universe, and above that 
comes plane after plane of existence. But why 
speak of this, friends—we cannot undertake 
to master the problem of higher mathematics, 
when we scarcely know how to add two figures 
together. But all this is for us—all for us—and 
we cannot be robbed of our inheritance. 
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The Twelfth Lesson: Spiritual Evolution 





HE BEAUTIFUL DOCTRINE of Spiritual 

Evolution—that gem in the diadem of the 
Yogi Philosophy—is sadly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, even by many who are 
its friends. The mass of uninformed people 
confuse it with the crudest ideas of the ignorant 
races of Asia and Africa—believe that it teaches 
that the souls of men descend into the bodies 
of the lower animals after death. And under the 
guise of high teachings regarding Reincarnation, 
many promulgate theories holding that the soul 
of man is bound to the wheel of human rebirth, 
and must live in body after body—whether it 
will or not—until certain great cycles are past, 
when the race moves on to another planet. All 
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of these misconceptions, however, are based 
upon the real truth—they are the truth, but not 
the whole truth. It is true that the soul of a brutal, 
selfish, bestial man, after death, will be drawn 
by the force of its own desires toward rebirth 
in the body of some of the lower and more 
beast-like races of man—it has failed in its class- 
work, and has been sent back to a lower grade. 
But the soul that has once reached the stage of 
even primitive Manhood, never can sink back 
into the plane of lower animal-life. As bestial 
as it may be, it still has acquired something 
that the animal lacks, and that something it can 
never lose. And likewise, although the race— 
as a race—must wait until certain periods are 
reached before it may move onward, yet the 
individual who has risen beyond the need 
of immediate rebirth, is not compelled to 
reincarnate as a man of the present stage of 
development, but may wait until the race 
“catches up” to him, as it were, when he may join 
it in its upward swing, the intervening period 
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being spent either in the higher planes of the 
Astral World or in conscious temporary sojourn 
in other material spheres, helping in the great 
work of the evolution of all Life. 

And, so far from the spiritually awakened 
Man being compelled to suffer continuous 
involuntary rebirths, he is not reborn 
except with his own consent and desire, and 
with a continuance of consciousness—this 
continuance of consciousness depending 
upon the spiritual attainment reached. Many 
who read these lines are partially conscious 
of their past existences in the flesh, and their 
attraction to this subject is due to that semi- 
consciousness and recognition of the truth. 
Others, now in the flesh, have varying degrees 
of consciousness, reaching, in some cases, a 
full recollection of their past lives. And, rest 
assured, dear student, that when you reach a 
certain stage of spiritual awakening (and you 
may have reached it even now) you will have 
left behind you unconscious rebirth, and, after 
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you have passed out of your present body— 
and after a period of spiritual rest—you will 
not be reborn, until you are ready and willing, 
and you will then carry with you a continuous 
recollection of all that you choose to carry with 
you into your new life. So cease this fretting 
about forced rebirth, and stop worrying about 
your fancied loss of consciousness in future lives. 
Spiritual attainment is slow and arduous, but 
every inch gained is so much further on, and 
you can never slip back, nor lose the slightest 
part of what you've gained. 

Even those who are reborn, unconsciously, 
as are the majority of the race, are not actually 
reborn against their will or desire. On the 
contrary, they are reborn because they desire 
it—because their tastes and desires create 
longings that only renewed life in the flesh can 
satisfy, and, although they are not fully conscious 
of it, they place themselves again within the 
operation of the Law of Attraction, and are 
swept on to a rebirth, in just the surroundings 
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best calculated to enable them to exhaust 
their desires, and satisfy their longings—these 
desires and longings thus dying a natural death, 
and making way for higher ones. So long as 
people earnestly desire material things—the 
things of the flesh and the material life, and are 
not able to divorce themselves from such things 
at will—just so long will they be drawn toward 
rebirth that these desires may be gratified or 
satisfied. But when one has, by experience in 
many lives, learned to see things as they are, 
and to recognize that such things are not a part 
of his real nature, then the earnest desire grows 
less and finally dies, and that person escapes 
from the operation of the Law of Attraction, 
and need not undergo rebirth until some 
higher desire or aspiration is appealed to, as 
the evolution of the race brings new eras and 
peoples. It is as if one were to soar away up 
above the atmosphere of the earth—beyond 
the sphere of the earth's attraction—and would 
then wait until the earth revolved beneath him 
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and he saw, far below, the spot which he wished 
to visit, when all he would have to do would be 
to allow himself to sink until the force of gravity 
exerted by the earth would draw him to the 
desired place. 

The idea of compulsory rebirth is horrible 
to the mind of the average man, and rightly so, 
for it violates his intuitive sense of the justice 
and truth of this great law of Life. We are here 
because we wished to be—in obedience to 
the Law of Attraction, operating in accordance 
with our desires and aspiration—yes, often, 
longings—after our departure from our last 
fleshly tenement, and the period of rest 
which always follows a life. And we will never 
be anywhere else, or in any other life, unless 
by reason of that same law, called into effect 
in the same manner. It is quite true, that the 
period between lives gives us an opportunity 
to receive the higher knowledge of the Spirit 
more clearly than when disturbed by material 
things, but even with this additional aid, our 
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desires are often sufficiently strong to cause us 
to reject the gentle promptings of the Spirit, 
as to what is best for us (just as we do in our 
everyday lives) and we allow ourselves to be 
caught up in the current of desire, and are 
swept onward toward rebirth in such conditions 
as to allow us to manifest and express those 
desires and longings. Sometimes, the Spirit's 
voice influences us to a degree, and we are 
born in conditions representing a compromise 
between the Spirit's teaching and the grosser 
desires, and the result is often a life torn with 
conflicting desires and restless longings—but 
all this is a promise of better conditions in the 
future. 

When one has developed so far as to be 
open to the influence of the Spiritual Mind in 
his physical life, he may rest assured that his 
next choice of rebirth will be made with the full 
approval and wisdom of that higher part of his 
mind, and the old mistakes will be obviated. 
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As a general statement of truth, we may say 
that those who actually feel within them that 
consciousness of having always existed and 
of being intended for an endless existence, 
need fear nothing on the score of future 
unconscious rebirths. They have reached the 
stage of consciousness in which, henceforth, 
they will be aware of the whole process of the 
future incarnations, and will make the change 
(if they wish to) just as one changes his place 
of residence, or travels from one country to 
another. They are “delivered” from the necessity 
of the unconscious rebirth, from blind desire, 
which has been their portion in the past, and 
which is the lot of the majority of the race. 

And now after this long preamble, let us see 
what Spiritual Evolution, as taught by the Yogis, 
really means. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that Man has 
always lived and always will live. That that which 
we call Death is but a falling to sleep to awaken 
the following morning. That Death is but a 
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temporary loss of consciousness. That life is 
continuous, and that its object is development, 
growth, unfoldment. That we are in Eternity 
Now as much as we ever can be. That the Soul is 
the Real Man, and not merely an appendage or 
attachment to his physical body, as many seem 
to regard it. That the Soul may exist equally 
well out of the body as in it, although certain 
experience and knowledge may be obtained 
only by reason of a physical existence—hence 
that existence. That we have bodies now, just 
because we need them—when we have 
progressed beyond a certain point, we will not 
need the kind of bodies we have now, and will 
be relieved of them. That on the grosser planes 
of life far more material bodies than ours were 
occupied by the soul—that on higher planes 
the soul will occupy finer bodies. That as we 
live out the experiences of one earth life, we 
pass out of the body into a state of rest, and 
after that are reborn into bodies, and into 
conditions, in accordance with our needs and 
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desires. That the real Life is really a succession 
of lives—of rebirths, and that our present life is 
merely one of a countless number of previous 
lives, our present self being the result of the 
experiences gained in our previous existences. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that the Soul has 
existed for ages, working its way up through 
innumerable forms, from lower to higher— 
always progressing, always unfolding. That it 
will continue to develop and unfold, through 
countless ages, in many forms and phases, but 
always higher and higher. The Universe is great 
and large, and there are countless worlds and 
spheres for its inhabitants, and we shall not 
be bound to earth one moment after we are 
fitted to move on to higher spheres and planes. 
The Yogis teach that while the majority of the 
race are in the unconscious stage of Spiritual 
Evolution, still there are many awakening to the 
truth, and developing a spiritual consciousness 
of the real nature and future of Man, and that 
these spiritually awakened people will never 
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again have to go through the chain of continued 
unconscious rebirth, but that their future 
development will be on a conscious plane, 
and that they will enjoy to the full the constant 
progression and development, instead of 
being mere pawns on the chessboard of Life. 
The Yogis teach that there are many forms of 
life, much lower than Man—so much lower that 
we cannot conceive of them. And that there are 
degrees of life so far above our present plane 
of development that our minds cannot grasp 
the idea. Those souls who have traveled over 
the Path which we are now treading—our Elder 
Brothers—are constantly giving us their aid and 
encouragement, and are often extending to us 
the helping hand—although we recognize it 
not. There are in existence, on planes beyond 
our own, intelligences which were once men as 
are we, but who have now progressed so far in 
the scale that compared with us they are angels 
and archangels—and we shall be like unto them 
sometime. 
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The Yogi Philosophy teaches that you who 
are reading these lines, have lived many, many 
lives. You have lived in the lower forms of life, 
working your way up gradually in the scale. 
After you passed into the human phase of 
existence you lived as the caveman, the cliff 
dweller, the savage, the barbarian; the warrior, 
the knight; the priest; the scholar of the Middle 
Ages;—now in Europe; now in India; now in 
Persia; now in the East; now in the West. In all 
ages,—in all climes—among all peoples—of 
all races—have you lived, had your existence, 
played your part, and died. In each life have 
you gained experiences; learned your lessons; 
profited by your mistakes; grown, developed 
and unfolded. And when you passed out of 
the body, and entered into the period of rest 
between incarnations, your memory of the past 
life gradually faded away, but left in its place 
the result of the experiences you had gained in 
it. Just as you may not remember much about 
a certain day, or week, twenty years ago, still 
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the experiences of that day or week have left 
indelible traces upon your character, and have 
influenced your every action since—so while 
you may have forgotten the details of your 
previous existences, still have they left their 
impress upon your soul, and your everyday life 
now is just what it is by reason of those past 
experiences. 

After each life there is sort of a boiling down 
of the experiences, and the result—the real 
result of the experience—goes to make up 
a part of the new self—the improved self— 
which will after a while seek a new body into 
which to reincarnate. But with many of us there 
is not a total loss of memory of past lives—as 
we progress we bring with us a little more of 
consciousness each time—and many of us to- 
day have occasional glimpses of remembrance 
of some past existence. We see a scene for the 
first time, and it seems wonderfully familiar, 
and yet we cannot have seen it before. There is 
sort of a haunting memory which disturbs. We 
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may see a painting—some old masterpiece— 
and we feel instinctively as if we had gazed 
upon it away in the dim past, and yet we have 
never been near it before. We read some old 
book, and it seems like an old friend, and yet 
we have no recollection of ever having seen it 
in our present life. We hear some philosophical 
theory, and we immediately “take to it,’ as if 
it were something known and loved in our 
childhood. Some of us learn certain things as if 
we were relearning them—and indeed such is 
the case. Children are born and develop into 
great musicians, artists, writers or artisans, from 
early childhood, even though their parents 
possessed no talents of the kind. Shakespeares 
spring from the families whose members 
possess no talents, and astonish the world. 
Abraham Lincolns come from similar walks of 
life, and when responsibility is placed upon 
them show the greatest genius. These and many 
similar things can be explained only upon the 
theory of previous existence. We meet people 
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for the first time, and the conviction is borne 
upon us, irresistibly, in spite of our protests, 
that we have known them before—that they 
have been something to us in the past, but 
when, oh! when? 

Certain studies come quite easy to us, while 
others have to be mastered by hard labor. 
Certain occupations seem the most congenial 
to us, and no matter how many obstacles are 
placed in the way, we still work our way to the 
congenial work. We are confronted with some 
unforeseen obstacle, or circumstances call for 
the display of unusual power or qualities on our 
part, and lo! we find that we have the ability to 
perform the task. Some of the greatest writers 
and orators have discovered their talents “by 
accident.” All of these things are explained by 
the theory of Spiritual Evolution. If heredity is 
everything, how does it happen that several 
children of the same parents differ so widely 
from each other, from their parents, and from 
the relations on both sides of the house? ls it all 
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heredity or reversion? Then pray tell us from 
whom did Shakespeare inherit—to whom did 
he revert? 

Argument after argument might be piled up 
to prove the reasonableness of rebirth, but what 
would it avail? Man might grasp it intellectually 
and admit that it was a reasonable working 
hypothesis, but what intellectual conception 
ever gave peace to the soul—gave it that sense 
of reality and truth that would enable it to go 
down in the valley of the shadow of death 
without faltering—with a smile on its face? No! 
such certainty comes only from the light which 
the Spiritual Mind sheds upon the lower mental 
faculties. The intellect may arrange the facts, and 
deduce a course of action from them, but the 
soul is satisfied only with the teachings of the 
Spirit, and until it receives them must feel that 
unrest and uncertainty that comes when the 
intellect unfolds and asks that mighty question 
"Why?" which it by itself cannot answer. 
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The only answer to the query “Is re-birtha fact,’ 
is “Does your soul recognize it as such?” Until 
the soul feels of itself that the theory is true— 
because it coincides with that inner conviction, 
there is no use in arguing the matter. The soul 
must recognize it for itself—must answer its 
own question. It is true that the presentation 
of the theory (we call it a “theory” although the 
Yogis know it is a fact) will awaken memories in 
the mind of some—may give them the courage 
to consider as reasonable the half-formed 
thoughts and queries which had floated around 
in their minds for years—but that is all it can 
do. Until the soul grasps and “feels” the truth 
of rebirth, it must wander around working on 
the subconscious plane of life, having rebirth 
forced upon it by its own desires and longings, 
losing consciousness to a great extent. But 
after the soul has begun to “feel” the truth, it 
is never the same—it carries with it memories 
of the past, sometimes faint and sometimes 
clear—and it begins to manifest a conscious 
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choice in the matter of rebirth. Just as does the 
plant work on the sub-conscious plane, and 
the animal on a semi-conscious plane—and 
the man on the gradually increasing planes of 
consciousness, so does man gradually evolve 
from the sub-conscious stage of rebirth, on to 
the semi-conscious plane, and then on and on, 
increasing his consciousness from time to time, 
until he lives on the conscious plane, both in his 
physical life, and during the rest period, and in 
the new birth. There are men among us to-day 
(few, itis true, but many more than most people 
imagine) who are fully conscious of the past 
existences, and who have been so since early 
childhood, only that their days of infancy were 
passed in a dreamlike state, until their physical 
brains were sufficiently developed to enable 
the soul to think clearly. In fact, many children 
seem to have a dim consciousness of the past, 
but fearing the comments of their elders, learn 
to stifle these bits of remembrance until they 
fail to evoke them. 
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Those who have not awakened to the truth 
of rebirth, cannot have it forced upon them 
by argument, and those who “feel” the truth 
of it do not need the argument. So we have 
not attempted to argue the matter in this 
short presentation of the theory. Those who 
are reading this lesson are attracted toward 
the subject by reason of interest awakened in 
some past life, and they really feel that there 
must be some truth in it, although they may not 
as yet have arrived at a point where they can 
fully assimilate it. 

Many of those upon whom the truth of the 
proposition is borne home by their inmost 
feelings or fragmentary recollections evince a 
disinclination to fully accept it. They fear the 
idea of being reborn without their consent 
or knowledge. But as we have stated to them, 
this is a groundless fear, for, if they are really 
beginning to “feel” the truth of rebirth, their 
period of sub-conscious manifestation on that 
plane is passing away. 
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Many say that they have no desire to live 
again, but they really mean that they would 
not like to live just the same life that they 
have—of course not, they do not want the 
same experiences over again—but if there is a 
single thing in life that they would like; a single 
position they would like to fill; a single desire 
that they feel needs to be satisfied in order to 
make them happy,—then they do really want to 
live again to secure the missing thing. They are 
here because they wanted to be here—or had 
desires which cried for satisfaction—and they 
will live again in just the circumstances needed 
to gratify their desires or wishes, or that are 
likely to give them the necessary experience 
for higher spiritual growth. 

To the student of this subject of Spiritual 
Evolution, a great world of interesting facts 
open itself. Light is thrown upon history and 
the progress of mankind, and a most fascinating 
field of research is presented. We must resist 
the temptation to go into this branch of the 
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subject, as it would lead us in attractive paths 
which we are forbidden to take up in these 
elementary lessons owing to the lack of space. 
We may find room, however, to say a little about 
these matters. 

The earth is one of a chain of planets, 
belonging to our solar system, all of which are 
intimately connected with the others in this 
great law of Spiritual Evolution. Great waves of 
life sweep over the chain, carrying race after 
race along the chain, from one planet to another. 
Each race stays on each planet for a certain 
period, and then having developed, passes 
on to the planet next highest in the scale of 
evolution, finding there conditions best suited 
for its development. But this progress from 
planet to planet is not circular—it resembles a 
spiral, circling round and round and yet rising 
higher with each curve. 

Let us suppose a soul dwelling upon any 
of the planets of our planetary chain, in a 
comparatively undeveloped state of spiritual 
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growth—occupying a low place in the scale of 
evolution. The soul gains the experiences coming 
to it in that stage, in a number of incarnations, 
and then is swept away toward the next highest 
planet in the chain, together with the rest of 
its particular race, and is reincarnated there. In 
this new home it occupies a plane distinctly in 
advance of the one occupied in the last one— 
its entire race forming the nucleus of a new race 
there, some being pioneers while the others 
follow after. But still this advanced stage (as 
compared with its stage on the planet just left 
behind it) may be much lower in the scale of 
progress than other races dwelling on the same 
planet with it. Some of the races, lowest in the 
point of evolution on this earth, may have been 
much nearer the highest stage of development 
on the last planet inhabited by them, and still 
they have progressed greatly by the change— 
the highest on a lower planet perhaps being 
less highly developed than the lowest on one 
farther along the planetary chain. Many of the 
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races that formerly inhabited the Earth, traces 
of whom we occasionally find, have passed 
on to a higher stage of development. History 
shows us that race after race came to the front 
in the earth's development—played their part 
upon the stage of action—and then passed 
on—where? The occult philosophies furnish 
the missing link of explanation. And our race 
has grown from the stone-age stage—and still 
further back—and will continue to progress— 
and will then pass on, making way for some 
newer race which may be even now sending 
out pioneers from some other planet. 

This does not mean, necessarily, that each 
race that history tells us of has passed from 
the earth. On the contrary, occultists know that 
some, and in fact most of the races known to 
history, have incarnated in some of the races 
today. The confusion is explained by the fact 
that each race has several sub-races, which 
really belong to the main race. For instance, 
occultists know that the ancient Egyptians— 
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the Romans—the Greeks—the Atlanteans— 
the ancient Persians, etc., etc., are now living 
on this earth—that is the souls which formerly 
incarnated in these races, are now incarnated in 
some of the modern races. But there are other 
races—prehistoric races—which have passed 
away from the earth's attraction entirely, and 
have gone on to the higher planes of action 
in the higher planets. There are a number of 
planets lower in the scale of progress than our 
earth, and there are several higher, toward 
which we are moving, There are of course, 
other solar systems—other chains of suns— 
other sub-Universes (if we may be pardoned 
for using the term), and all this is ahead of every 
soul, no matter how lowly or how humble. 

Our race, at present, is going through a most 
important period of evolution. lt is passing from 
the unconscious stage of spiritual development, 
into the conscious stage. Many have already 
attained their conscious stage, and many 
more are awakening to it. The whole race will 
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ultimately have it, this being precedent to their 
moving on. This gradual awakening to spiritual 
consciousness, is what is causing all this unrest 
in the world of thought—this breaking away 
from old ideals and forms—this hunger for the 
truth—this running to and fro after new truths, 
and old truths restated. It is a critical period in 
the history of the race, and many hold that it 
implies a possible division of the race into two 
sub-races, one of whom will be possessed of 
spiritual consciousness, and will move on ahead 
of the remaining sub-race of slower brothers, 
who must work up by degrees. But the race 
will again be united, before it finally passes on 
from the earth, as it is bound together by the 
Law of Spiritual Cause and Effect. We are all 
interested in each other’s progress—not only 
because we are brothers but because our own 
soul must wait until the whole race develops. Of 
course the more rapidly developed soul does 
not have to be reincarnated simply because its 
slower brother has to do so. On the contrary 
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the highly developed soul spends along period 
of waiting on the higher planes of the Astral 
World while its slower brother works out his 
evolution in repeated births, the sojourn in the 
higher planes giving the developed soul great 
happiness and benefit, as explained in other 
lessons. Many of these “waiting souls,’ however, 
choose to sacrifice their well-earned rest, by 
coming back to earth to help and uplift their 
brethren, either in the form of Astral Helpers, 
or even by a deliberate and conscious re-birth 
(which is not needed for their development) 
they deliberately taking on the body of 
flesh, with all its burdens, in order to assist 
their weaker brothers toward the goal. The 
great teachers of the races, have been largely 
composed of these self-sacrificing souls, who 
voluntarily “renounced heaven” for the love 
of their fellow man. It is very hard to imagine 
what a great sacrifice this is—this coming back 
to a comparatively low developed civilization, 
from a high plane of spiritual development. It is 
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like Emerson doing missionary work among the 
Bushmen. 

Toward what goalis all this evolution tending? 
What does it all mean? From the low forms of 
life, to the highest—all are on The Path. To 
what place or state does The Path lead? Let us 
attempt to answer by asking you to imagine a 
series of millions of circles one within the other. 
Each circle means a stage of life. The outer 
circles are filled with life in its lowest and most 
material stages—each circle nearer the center 
holding higher and higher forms—until men 
(or what were men) become as gods. Still on, 
and on, does the form of life grow higher, until 
the human mind cannot grasp the idea. And 
what is in the center? The brain of the entire 
Spiritual Body—The Absolute—God! 

And we are traveling toward that center! 
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The Thirteenth Lesson: Spiritual Cause and 
Effect 





IFE IS THE constant accumulation of 

knowledge—the storing up of the result 
of experiences. The law of cause and effect is 
in constant operation, and we reap what we 
sow—not as a matter of punishment, but as the 
effect following the cause. Theology teaches us 
that we are punished for our sins, but the higher 
knowledge shows us that we are punished by 
our mistakes instead of for them. The child who 
touches the hot stove is punished by reason 
of the act itself, not by some higher power 
for having “sinned” Sin is largely a matter of 
ignorance and mistake. Those who have reached 
the higher plane of spiritual knowledge have 
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borne upon them such a convincing knowledge 
of the folly and unwisdom of certain acts and 
thoughts, that it becomes almost impossible 
for them to commit them. Such persons do 
not fear there is some superior being waiting 
to strike them to the earth with a mighty club 
for doing certain things, simply because that 
intelligence has laid down an apparently 
arbitrary law forbidding the commission of 
the act. On the contrary they know that the 
higher intelligences are possessed of nothing 
but intense love for all living creatures, and 
are willing and ready to always help them, so 
far as is possible under the workings of the law. 
But such persons recognize the folly of the act, 
and therefore refrain from committing it—in 
fact, they have lost the desire to commit it. It 
is almost exactly parallel to the example of 
the child and the stove. A child who wants to 
touch the stove will do so as soon as he finds an 
opportunity, notwithstanding the commands 
of the parent, and in spite of threatened 
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punishment. But let that child once experience 
the pain of the burn, and recognize that there 
is a close connection between a hot stove and 
a burnt finger, and it will keep away from the 
stove. The loving parent would like to protect 
its child from the result of its own follies, but 
the child-nature insists upon learning certain 
things by experience, and the parent is unable 
to prevent it. In fact, the child who is too closely 
watched and restrained, usually “breaks out” 
later in life, and learns certain things by itself. 
All that the parent is able to do is to surround 
the child with the ordinary safeguards, and to 
give it the benefit of his wisdom, a portion of 
which the child will store away—and then trust 
to the law of life to work out the result. 

And so the human soul is constantly 
applying the test of experience to all phases of 
life—passing from one incarnation to another, 
constantly learning new lessons, and gaining 
new wisdom. Sooner or later it finds out how 
hurtful certain courses of action are—discovers 
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the folly of certain actions and ways of living, 
and like the burnt child avoids those things in 
the future. All of us know that certain things 
“are no temptation to us,’ for we have learned 
the lesson at some time in some past life and 
do not need to re-learn it—while other things 
tempt us sorely, and we suffer much pain by 
reason thereof. Of what use would all this pain 
and sorrow be if this one life were all? But 
we carry the benefit of our experience into 
another life, and avoid the pain there. We may 
look around us and wonder why certain of our 
acquaintances cannot see the folly of certain 
forms of action, when it is so plain to us—but 
we forget that we have passed through just the 
same stage of experience that they are now 
undergoing, and have outlived the desire and 
ignorance—we do not realize that in future 
lives these people will be free from this folly 
and pain, for they will have learned the lesson 
by experience, just as have we. 
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Itis hard for us to fully realize that we are what 
we are just by the result of our experiences. Let 
us take one single life as an example. You think 
that you would like to eliminate from your life 
some painful experience, some disgraceful 
episode; some mortifying circumstances; but 
have you ever stopped to think that if it were 
possible to eradicate these things, you would, of 
necessity, be forced to part with the experience 
and knowledge that has come to you from these 
occurrences. Would you be willing to part with 
the knowledge and experience that has come 
to you in the way mentioned? Would you be 
willing to go back to the state of inexperience 
and ignorance in which you were before the 
thing happened? Why, if you were to go back 
to the old state, you would be extremely likely 
to commit the same folly over again. How many 
of us would be willing to completely wipe out 
the experiences which have come to us? We are 
perfectly willing to forget the occurrence, but 
we know that we have the resulting experience 
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built into our character, and we would not be 
willing to part with it, for itwould be taking away 
a portion of our mental structure. If we were 
to part with experience gained through pain 
we would first part with one bit of ourselves, 
and then with another, until at last we would 
have nothing left except the mental shell of our 
former self. 

But, you may say, of what use are the 
experiences gained in former lives, if we do 
not remember them—they are lost to us. But 
they are not lost to you—they are built into 
your mental structure, and nothing can ever 
take them away from you—they are yours 
forever. Your character is made up not only of 
your experiences in this particular life, but also 
of the result of your experiences in many other 
lives and stages of existence. You are what you 
are to-day by reason of these accumulated 
experiences—the experiences of the past lives 
and of the present one. You remember some 
of the things in the present life which have 
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built up your character—but many others 
equally important, in the present life, you 
have forgotten—but the result stays with you, 
having been woven into your mental being. 
And though you may remember but little, or 
nothing, of your past lives, the experiences 
gained in them continue with you, now and 
forever. It is these past experiences which give 
you “predispositions” in certain directions— 
which make it very difficult for you to do certain 
things, and easy to do others—which cause 
you to “instinctively” recognize certain things 
as unwise or wrong, and to cause you to turn 
your back upon them as follies. They give you 
your “tastes” and inclinations, and make some 
ways seem better than others to you. Nothing 
is lost in life, and all the experiences of the past 
contribute to your well-being in the present— 
all your troubles and pains of the present will 
bear fruit in the future. 

We do not always learn a lesson at one trial, 
and we are sent back to our task over and over 
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again, until we have accomplished it. But not 
the slightest effort is ever lost, and if we have 
failed at the task in the past, it is easier for us to 
accomplish it to-day. 

An American writer, Mr. Berry Benson, in 
the Century Magazine, of May, 1894, gives us a 
beautiful illustration of one of the features of 
the workings of the law of Spiritual Evolution. 
We reprint it, herewith: 


"A little boy went to school. He was very little. All that 
he knew he had drawn in with his mother's milk. His 
teacher (who was God) placed him in the lowest class, 
and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt do no hurt to any living thing. Thou shalt 
not steal. So the man did not kill; but he was cruel, and 
he stole. At the end of the day (when his beard was 
gray—when the night was come) his teacher (who was 
God) said: Thou hast learned not to kill, but the other 
lessons thou hast not learned. Come back tomorrow. 

“On the morrow he came back a little boy. And his 


teacher (who was God) put him in a class a little higher, 
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and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou shalt do 
no hurt to any living thing. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not cheat. So the man did no hurt to any living 
thing; but he stole and he cheated. And at the end 
of the day (when his beard was gray—when the night 
was come) his teacher (who was God) said: Thou hast 
learned to be merciful. But the other lessons thou hast 
not learned. Come back tomorrow. 

“Again, on the morrow, he came back, a little boy. 
And his teacher (who was God) put him in a class yet a 
little higher, and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not cheat. Thou shalt not 
covet. So the man did not steal; but he cheated and he 
coveted. And at the end of the day (when his beard 
was gray—when the night was come) his teacher (who 
was God) said: Thou hast learned not to steal. But the 
other lessons thou hast not learned. Come back, my 
child, tomorrow. 

“This is what | have read in the faces of men and 
women, in the book of the world, and in the scroll of 


the heavens, which is writ with stars” 
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The great lesson to be learned by every 
soul, is the truth of the Oneness of All. This 
knowledge carries with it all the rest. It causes 
one to follow the precept of the Son of Mary, 
who said: “And thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength;” 
and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ 
When man grows into a consciousness of the 
truth that All is One—that when one loves 
God he is loving the Whole Thing—that his 
neighbor is indeed himself—then he has but 
a few more classes to pass through before 
he passes into the “High School” of Spiritual 
Knowledge. This conviction of the Oneness of 
All, carries with it certain rules of action—of 
divine ethics—which transcend all written or 
spoken human laws. The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man become a reality 
rather than a mere repetition of meaningless 
words. And this great lesson must be learned 
by all—and all are learning it by degrees. And 
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this is the aim of the present stage of Spiritual 
Evolution—to know God as He is; to know 
your relationship with others—to know what 
we are. There are greater schools, colleges and 
universities of spiritual knowledge beyond us, 
but these truths are the lessons taught in the 
grades in which we are at present. And all this 
pain, and trouble and sorrow, and work, has 
been but to teach us these truths—but the 
truth once gained is seen to be well worth even 
the great price paid for it. 

If you ask the Yogis what is one’s duty toward 
God (meaning God in the grandest conception 
of Him) they will answer “Love Him, and the rest 
will be made clear to you—and to know him 
is to Love him, therefore learn to Know Him” 
And if you ask them what is one’s duty toward 
his fellow-men they will answer, simply: “Be 
Kind—and you will be all the rest” These two 
precepts, if followed, will enable one to live the 
Perfect Life. They are simple, but they contain 
all that is worth knowing concerning one's 
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relations with the Infinite Power and with one’s 
fellow-men. All the rest is froth and sediment— 
the worthless rubbish which has accumulated 
around the Divine Flame of the Truth. We 
mention them in this place, because they sum 
up the idea of the consciousness which all the 
race is striving hard to acquire. If you are able 
to make them a part of yourself, you will have 
made great progress on the Path—will have 
passed the Great Examination. 

The doctrine of Spiritual Cause and Effect is 
based upon the great truth that under the Law 
each man is, practically, the master of his own 
destiny—his own judge—his own rewarder— 
his own awarder of punishment. That every 
thought, word or action, has its effect upon 
the future life or lives of the man—not in the 
nature of a reward or punishment (as these 
words are generally understood)—but as the 
inevitable result of the great Law of cause and 
effect. The operation of the Law in surrounding 
us with certain sets of conditions in a new birth, 
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is influenced by two great general principles: 
(1) The prevailing desires, aspirations, likes 
and dislikes, and longing of the individual at 
that particular stage of his existence, and (2) 
By the influence of the unfolding Spirit, which, 
pressing forward eagerly for fuller expression 
and less restraint, brings to bear upon the 
reincarnating soul an influence which causes it 
to be governed in its selection of the desirable 
conditions of its new birth. Upon the apparently 
conflicting influences of these two great forces 
rests the whole matter of the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the rebirth of the soul, 
and also many of the conditions surrounding 
the personality in the new life—for these 
conditions are governed greatly all through life 
by these conflicting (or apparently conflicting) 
forces. 

The urge of the desires, aspirations, and habits 
of the past life, is strongly pressing the soul 
towards incarnation in conditions best fitted 
for the expression and manifestation of these 
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likes, tastes and desires—the soul wishes to go 
on along the line of its past life, and naturally 
seeks circumstances and surroundings best 
fitted for the freest expression of its personality. 
But, at the same time, the Spirit, within the soul, 
knows that the soul’s unfoldment needs certain 
other conditions to bring out certain parts of 
its nature which have been suppressed or not 
developed, and so it exerts an attraction upon 
the reincarnating soul, drawing it a bit aside 
from its chosen course, and influencing that 
choice to a certain degree. A man may have an 
overpowering desire for material wealth, and 
the force of his desire will cause him to choose 
circumstances and conditions for a rebirth into 
a family where there is much wealth, or into 
a body best suited for the attainment of his 
desires, but the Spirit, knowing that the soul 
has neglected the development of kindness, 
will draw it a little aside, and cause it to be 
brought into the sweep of circumstances which 
will result in the man being made to suffer pain, 
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disappointment and loss, even though he attain 
great wealth in his new life, to the end that he 
may develop that part of his nature. 

We may see illustrations of this last 
mentioned occurrence in some of the very rich 
men of America. They have been born into 
circumstances in which they have had the freest 
expression of the desire for material wealth— 
they have possessed themselves of faculties 
best adapted to that one end, and have 
managed to be surrounded with circumstances 
best calculated to give the freest manifestations 
of those faculties. They have attained their 
heart's desire, and have piled up wealth in a 
manner unknown to former ages. But yet they 
are most unhappy and dissatisfied as a rule. 
Their wealth is a weight around their neck, and 
they are tormented by fears of losing it and the 
anxiety of attending to it. They feel that it has 
brought them no real happiness, but has on 
the contrary separated them from their fellow- 
men, and from the happiness known to those 
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of moderate means. They are feverish and 
restless and constantly on the search for some 
new excitement which will divert their minds 
from the contemplation of their real condition. 
They feel a sense of their duty toward the race 
and although they do not quite understand the 
feeling behind it all, they endeavor to balance 
matters by contributing to colleges, hospitals, 
charities, and other similar institutions which 
have sprung up in response to the awakening 
consciousness of the race to the reality of 
the Brotherhood of Man and the Oneness 
of All. Before the end comes, they will feel in 
the depths of their soul that this success has 
not brought them real happiness, and in the 
period of rest which will follow their departure 
from the physical body, they will “take stock” 
of themselves, and readjust their mental and 
spiritual affairs, so that when they are again 
born they will no longer devote their entire 
energies toward the piling up of wealth that 
they cannot use, but will live a more balanced 
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life, and will find happiness in unexpected 
quarters and will develop more spiritually. 
This is not because they have been impressed 
with the sense of any special “wickedness” in 
abnormal money getting, but because the soul 
has found that it did not secure happiness in 
that way, and is seeking elsewhere for it, and 
because it has lived out the desire for wealth, 
and has turned its attention to other things. 
Had the Spirit not exerted its influence, the 
man might have been born into the conditions 
tending to produce wealth, and yet not have 
been made to see the one-sidedness of such 
a life, in which case it would have continued 
to be possessed of such an abnormal desire 
for wealth that it would have been born 
again and again, with increasing power each 
time, until it would have become practically 
a money demon. But the Spirit's influence 
always counteracts abnormal desires, although 
sometimes several incarnations have to be lived 
through before the soul wears out its desire, 
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and begins to be influenced by the Spirit to a 
marked extent. Sometimes the Spirit's influence 
is not sufficiently strong to prevent rebirth into 
conditions greatly favoring old desires, but 
in such cases it is often able to manage affairs 
during the life of the man, so as to teach him the 
lesson needed to call a halt upon his unbridled 
desires, by bringing him into the sweep of the 
Law of Attraction and causing certain pain to 
befall him—certain disappointment—certain 
failures—that will cause him to realize the pain, 
disappointment, failures and sorrow of others, 
and to bring upon him a course of living which 
will help to unfold his higher faculties. Many of 
the sudden strokes of “misfortune” are really 
brought about by this higher principle of the 
man, in order to teach him certain lessons for his 
own good. It is not necessarily a higher power 
which makes a man realize these lessons of life, 
but it is generally his own higher self—the Spirit 
within him—which brings about these results. 
The Spirit knows what is really best for the man, 
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and when it sees his lower nature running away 
with him, tries to swing him from his course, or 
to bring him to a sudden stop if necessary. This 
is not as a punishment, remember, but as the 
greatest kindness. The Spirit is a part of that 
man, and not an outside power—although it is 
of course the Divine part of him—that part of 
him in nearest touch with the great overruling 
Intelligence which we call God. This pain is 
not brought about because of any feeling of 
righteous indignation, revenge, impatience 
or any similar feeling on the part of the Spirit, 
but is akin to the feeling of the most loving 
parent, who is forced to take from the hands 
of the little child some dangerous thing which 
may injure the little one—it is the hand which 
draws back the child from the brink of the 
precipice, although the little one screams with 
rage and disappointment because its desires 
are frustrated. 

The man or woman in whom the Spiritual 
Mind is developed, sees this condition of 
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things, and instead of fighting against the Spirit, 
yields himself or herself to it without friction, 
and obeys its guiding hand, and is thus saved 
much pain. But those who know not, rage and 
rebel at the restraining and guiding hand, strike 
at it, and attempt to tear away from it, thereby 
bringing upon themselves bitter experience 
made necessary by their rebellion. We are so 
apt to resent outside influence in our affairs 
that this idea of restraint is not pleasant to us, 
but if we will only remember that it is a part of 
ourselves—the higher part of us—that is doing 
this directing, then we may see the thing in a 
different light. And we must remember this: 
That no matter how adverse circumstances or 
conditions seem to be for us, they are exactly 
what we need under just the circumstances of 
our lives, and have for their only object our 
ultimate good. We may need strengthening 
along certain lines, in order to round us out— 
and we are apt to get just the experiences 
calculated to round out that particular part 
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of us. We may be tending too much in one 
direction, and we are given a check and an 
urge in another direction. These little things— 
and great things all mean something. And then 
our interests are bound up more or less with 
those of others, owing to the laws of attraction, 
and our acts may be intended to reflect upon 
them, and theirs upon us, for our mutual 
development and ultimate good. We will have 
more to say on this subject a little later on. 

If we will stand still, and calmly consider our 
past life (the present life, we mean) we will see 
that certain things have led to certain other 
things, and that small things have led to great 
things—that little turning points have resulted 
in an entire change in our life. We may trace 
back the most important thing in our life to 
some trifling incident or occurrence. We are 
able to look back and see how the painful 
experiences of the past have strengthened us, 
and have brought us to a larger and fuller life. 
We are able to see how that particular thing 
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in the past, which seemed needlessly cruel 
and uncalled for, was the very thing which has 
brought us to some great thing in the present. 
All that is needed is the perspective of years. 
And if we get so that we are able to see this, we 
will be able to bear with a far greater degree 
of philosophy the pains and disagreeable 
occurrences of the present, knowing that they 
mean ultimate good. When we cease to think 
of these things as punishment, or a wanton 
interference of some outside power, or the 
cruelty of Nature, and begin to see them as 
either the consequences of our own past lives, 
or the result of the Spirit's directing hand, we 
will cease to protest and struggle as we have 
been doing in the past, and will endeavor to 
fall in with the working of the great Law, and 
will thereby avoid friction and pain. And no 
matter what pain, sorrow or trouble we may 
be undergoing, if we will open ourselves to the 
guidance of the Spirit, a way will be opened 
out for us—one step at a time—and if we 
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follow it we will obtain peace and strength. The 
Law does not heap upon a back more than it 
can bear, and not only does it temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb, but tempers the shorn lamb 
to the wind. 

We have spoken of our interests being bound 
up with those of others. This also is a principle 
of the law of Spiritual Cause and Effect. In 
our past lives we have attached ourselves to 
certain others, either by love or hate—either 
by kind action or by cruelty. And these people 
in this life have certain relationships to us, all 
tending toward mutual adjustment and mutual 
advancement and development. It is not a law 
of revenge, but simply the law of cause and 
effect which causes us to receive a hurt (when 
a hurt is needed) from the hands of some one 
whom we have hurt in some past life—and it 
is not merely a law of reward for good, but 
that same law of cause and effect, that causes 
some one to bind up our wounds and comfort 
us, whom we have comforted and helped in 
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some past life. The person who is caused to 
hurt us, may have no intention of doing so, 
being a perfectly innocent party, but we are 
brought into conditions whereby we receive 
pain from the acts of that person, although he 
be unconscious of it. If he hurts us consciously, 
and still in obedience to the law, it is because 
he is still on that plane, and is willing to hurt us, 
and is brought by the Law of Attraction into a 
condition whereby we may receive hurt from 
him. But even that hurt is calculated to benefit 
us, in the end, so wonderful is this law of cause 
and effect constituted. Of course, if we once 
reach the position where we see the truth, we 
do not need so many of these lessons, and their 
necessity having passed, the law allows us to 
escape that which would otherwise have given 
us pain. 

The above mentioned condition of affairs 
may be illustrated by the case of one who in 
a past incarnation deliberately won the love 
of another, for selfish reasons, and then having 
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gratified the desire willfully threw aside the 
other one, as one would a worn-out toy. While 
not pretending to explain the exact working 
of the law in any particular case, we have been 
informed by those who have watched these 
matters from a higher point of view, that in such 
a case as above mentioned, the betrayer would 
probably in this life, fall violently in love with 
the person who was the victim in the last life, 
but the latter would be utterly unable to return 
that affection, and the former would suffer all 
the pain that comes to one who loves in vain, 
the result being that he would be brought to a 
realization of the sacredness of human affection, 
and the unkindness of trifling with it. It will be 
noticed in this case that the person causing 
pain in the present life is a perfectly innocent 
party to the whole thing and thereby does not 
start new causes and effects. 

Those whom we have loved and have been 
friendly to in past lives are very apt to be 
connected with our present life, being kept 
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near us by the law of attraction. The people 
who are brought into close relations with us 
are, in all probability, those with whom we 
have been close in past lives. Sudden likes and 
dislikes, so often observed between people, 
may be accounted for on this theory of rebirth, 
and many of the occurrences of our every day 
lives come under this law of spiritual cause and 
effect. We are constantly bound up with the 
lives of others, for pain or happiness, and the 
law must work out its course. The only escape 
from the complete working out of the law is the 
acquirement of the knowledge of the truth on 
our part, and the consequent modeling of our 
lives on the lines of this higher truth, in which 
case we are relieved of the unnecessary lessons, 
and we ride on the top of the wave, instead of 
having it submerge us. 

Let us beware how we start into operation 
this law of cause and effect by Hate, Malice, 
Jealousy, Anger, and general Unkindness 
toward others. Let us be as Kind as we can, in all 
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justice to ourselves and others, and let us avoid 
feelings of Hate and a desire for Revenge. Let 
us live on, bearing our burdens with as much 
grace as we can summon, and let us always trust 
in the guidance of the Spirit, and the help of 
the highest Intelligence. Let us know that all is 
working together for good, and that we cannot 
be deprived of that good. Let us remember 
that this life is as but a grain of sand in the desert 
of time, and that we have long ages ahead 
of us, in which we will have a chance to work 
out all our aspirations and high desires. Be not 
discouraged for God reigns, and all is well. 
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The Fourteenth Lesson: The Yogi Path of 
Attainment 





HE STUDENT WHO has carefully acquainted 

himself with the fundamental principles 
of the Yogi Philosophy, as set forth in these 
lessons, will readily see that anyone who 
grasps and accepts these teachings, and makes 
them a part of his everyday life, will naturally 
live a very different life from one to whom 
this present earth-life is all, and who believes 
that death extinguishes individuality, and that 
there is no future life or lives. It will also lead 
one to live his life rather differently from the 
person who believes that we are but creatures 
of a rather capricious Providence, having 
but little responsibility of our own, and that 
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our “salvation” depends upon a perfunctory 
"belief" in certain teachings, and a set form 
of attendance at certain forms of religious 
worship. Remember, now, please, that the Yogi 
Philosophy has no fault to find with any form 
of religion—it teaches that all forms of religion 
are good, and each has its particular place to 
fill—each fills the need of humanity in some 
of its stages. It believes that no matter what 
form of worship is followed—no matter what 
conception of Deity is held—that every man 
really worships the One Great Intelligence, 
which we know under many names, and that the 
varying forms of such worship are immaterial, 
the motive behind each being the real test to 
be applied. 

But the Yogi Philosophy, and, in fact, the 
teachings of all occultists, to whatever race 
they may belong, or what particular creed 
may be favored by them, hold that man is a 
responsible being, that he really makes his own 
conditions and bestows his own rewards and 
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punishments, as a natural consequence of his 
acts. It also teaches that man cannot escape 
his own good, and that though he may slip 
backward a hundred times, still will he always 
make some little progress, and in the end will 
conquer his material nature, and then move 
steadily forward to the great goal. It teaches that 
we are all God's children, no matter what form 
of worship we may favor—that there are none 
of God's children destined to be utterly cut off 
or damned. It teaches that we are punished 
by our sins instead of for them, and that the 
law of cause and effect brings its inevitable 
result. It emphasizes the teachings that “as we 
sow so Shall we reap,’ and shows just how and 
why we reap what we have sown. It shows how 
our lower desires and passions will weigh us 
down, and surround us with environments 
that will cause us to outlive them, and make us 
so thoroughly sick and tired of them that the 
soul will, eventually, recoil in horror from its 
past life of material grossness, and in so doing 
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will receive an impetus in the right direction. 
It shows us that we have the Spirit always with 
us, anxious and willing to give us help and 
guidance, and that, through the Spirit, we are 
always in close connection with the source of 
all life and power. 

Men are of varying temperaments, and the 
course that will best suit one will not be adapted 
to the requirements of another. One will seek 
progress and development in one direction, 
and another in a different way, and a third by 
a still different course. The Yogi Philosophy 
teaches that the way that seems to appeal the 
most to a man’s general temperament and 
disposition is the one best adapted to his use 
at the present time. They divide the Path of 
Attainment into three paths leading up to the 
great main road. They call these three paths, (1) 
Raja Yoga; (2) Karma Yoga; (3) Gnani Yoga; each 
of these forms of Yoga being a path leading 
to the Great Road, and each being traveled 
by those who may prefer it—but all lead to 
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the same place. In this lesson we will give a 
brief description of each of the three paths, 
which together are known to the Yogis as “The 
Threefold Path’ 

Some of the teachers treat what is known as 
"Bhakti Yoga” as if it were a separate path, but 
we prefer thinking of it as being an incident 
of each of the three paths, as “Bhakti Yoga” is 
really what we might call the “religious” form 
of Yoga, teaching the love and worship of God, 
according to how he appears to us through the 
colored glasses of our own particular creed. 
We fail to see how one may follow any of the 
several Yoga paths without being filled with 
love and reverence for the great Centre of all 
Life—the Absolute—God—by whatever name 
we know it. The term “Bhakti Yoga” really means 
the “way of devotion.” Let us trust that all our 
students, no matter which of the three paths 
they may elect to follow, will carry with them 
the devotion inculcated in the “Bhakti Yoga” of 
the particular religious body with which they 
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are affiliated, and not feel that the “Threefold 
Path” calls for their renouncing that which has 
been dear to them from childhood. On the 
contrary, we think that a careful study of the 
Yogi Philosophy will awaken a new interest in 
religion, and cause many to understand much 
that they formerly but blindly “believed,” and 
will cause them to develop a deeper religious 
spirit, rather than a lesser one. 

“Raja Yoga” is devoted to the development 
of the latent powers in Man—the gaining of 
the control of the mental faculties by the Will— 
the attainment of the mastery of the lower 
self—the development of the mind to the end 
that the soul may be aided in its unfoldment. 
It teaches as its first step the care and control 
of the body, as taught in “Hatha Yoga,’ holding 
that the body should be rendered an efficient 
instrument, and under good control, before the 
best results may be attained along mental and 
psychic lines. Much that the Western World has 
been attracted to in late years under the name 
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of “Mental Science” and similar terms, really 
comes under the head of “Raja Yoga.” This form 
of Yoga recognizes the wonderful power of 
the trained mind and will, and the marvelous 
results that may be gained by the training of the 
same, and its application by concentration, and 
intelligent direction. It teaches that not only 
may the mind be directed outward, influencing 
outside objects and things, but that it may also 
be turned inward, and concentrated upon the 
particular subject before us, to the end that 
much hidden knowledge may be unfolded 
and uncovered. Many of the great inventors 
are really practicing “Raja Yoga” unconsciously, 
in this inward application of it, while many 
leaders in the world of affairs are making use of 
its outward, concentrated application in their 
management of affairs. 

But the follower of the “Raja Yoga” path 
is not content alone with the attainment of 
powers for either of the above uses. He seeks 
still greater heights, and manages by the same, 
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or similar processes, to turn the searchlight of 
concentrated mind into his own nature, thus 
bringing to light many hidden secrets of the 
soul. Much of the Yogi Philosophy has really 
been brought to light in this way. The practice of 
“Raja Yoga” is eminently practical, and is in the 
nature of the study and practice of chemistry— 
it proves itself as the student takes each step. 
It does not deal in vague theories, but teaches 
experiments and facts from first to last. We 
hope to be able to give to our students, in the 
near future, a practical work on the subject of 
“Hatha Yoga,’ for which work there seems to 
be a great need in the Western world, which 
seems to be waiting to be told “how” to do 
those things which have been stated to be 
possible by numerous writers who had grasped 
the theory but had not acquainted themselves 
with the practice accompanying the theory. 
"Karma Yoga” is the “Yoga” of Work. It is the 
path followed by those who delight in their 
work—who take a keen interest in “doing things” 
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with head or hand—those who believe in work 
"for work's sake” “Karma” is the Sanscrit word 
applied to the “Law of Spiritual Cause and 
Effect,’ of which we have spoken in a preceding 
lesson. “Karma Yoga” teaches how one may go 
through life working—and taking an interest 
in action—without being influenced by selfish 
consideration, which might create a fresh chain 
of cause and effect which would bind him to 
objects and things, and thus retard his spiritual 
progress. It teaches “work for work’s sake" 
rather than from a desire for results. Strange as 
this may seem to many of our Western readers, 
it is a fact that many of the men of the Western 
world who have accomplished much, have really 
been possessed of this idea, without realizing it 
and have really worked for the joy of the action 
and creative effort, and have really cared but 
little for the fruit of their labors. Some of them 
say that they “have worked because they could 
not help it,’ rather than from the mere desire 
for material gain. The follower of “Karma Yoga,’ 
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seems to himself, at times, as if he were not 
the real worker, but that his mind and body 
were doing the work, and he,—himself—were 
standing off and watching himself work or act. 
There are lower and higher phases of “Karma 
Yoga", which cannot be explained here, as each 
branch of Yoga is a great subject in itself. 
"Gnani Yoga” is the “Yoga” of Wisdom. It is 
followed by those of a scientific, intellectual 
type, who are desirous of reasoning out, 
proving, experimenting, and classifying the 
occult knowledge. It is the path of the scholar. 
Its follower is strongly attracted toward 
metaphysics. Examples of the idea of “Gnani 
Yogi’—apparently widely differing examples— 
are to be seen in the great philosophers of 
ancient and modern times, and in the other 
extreme, those who have a strong tendency 
toward metaphysical teachings. As a matter of 
fact, nearly all students of the Yogi Philosophy 
are more or less attracted to “Gnani Yoga’, even 
though they be said to be following one of 
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the other of the three paths. These lessons, for 
instance, are a part of the “Gnani Yoga” work, 
although they are combined with other forms 
of Yoga. Many Yogis combine in themselves the 
attributes of the followers of several forms of 
Yoga, although their natural tendencies cause 
them to favor one of the paths more than the 
others. 

Of the three forms of Yoga, the second, or 
"Karma Yoga” is perhaps the easiest one to 
follow, for the student. It requires less study, 
and less practice—less of the research of 
"Gnani Yoga", and less of the training of “Raja 
Yoga.’ The Karma Yogi simply tries to lead 
a good life, doing his work to the best of his 
ability, without being carried away with the 
hope of reward—he grows into a realization of 
the truth regarding his nature, and is content to 
gradually unfold, like a rose, from life to life, until 
he reaches a high stage of attainment. He does 
not long for unusual powers, and consequently 
does not endeavor to develop them. He does 
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not long for the solution of the great problems 
of nature and life, but is content to live on, one 
day at a time, knowing and trusting that all will 
be well with him—and it will. Many of the "New 
Thought” people of America, are really Karma 
Yogis. The Raja Yogi, on the contrary, feels a 
desire to develop his latent powers and to 
make researches into his own mind. He wishes 
to manifest hidden powers and faculties, and 
feels a keen longing to experiment along these 
lines. He is intensely interested in psychology 
and “psychic phenomena’, and all occult 
phenomena and teachings along similar lines. 
He is able to accomplish much by determined 
effort, and often manifests wonderful results 
by means of the concentrated will and mind. 
The Gnani Yogi's chief pleasure consists in 
metaphysical reasoning, or subtle intellectual 
research. He is the philosopher; scholar; 
preacher; teacher; student; and often goes to 
extreme lengths in following his favorite line 
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of work, losing sight of the other sides of the 
subject. 

The man best calculated to make general 
advancement along occult lines is the one who 
avoids running to extremes in any one of the 
branches of the subject, but who, while in the 
main following his own inclinations toward 
certain forms of “Yoga” still keeps up a general 
acquaintance with the several phases of the 
great philosophy. In the end, man must develop 
on all his many sides, and why not keep in 
touch with all sides while we journey along. By 
following this course we avoid one-sidedness; 
fanaticism; narrowness; short-sightedness, and 
bigotry. 

Yogi students may be divided into three 
general classes: (1) Those who have made 
considerable progress along the same lines, 
in past incarnations, and who have awakened 
to consciousness in the present life with the 
strongest tendencies toward occultism and 
similar subjects. These people learn rapidly 
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and are conscious of the fact that they are but 
relearning some lesson learned in the past. 
They grasp occult truths intuitively and find in 
such studies food for the hunger of the soul. 
These souls are, of course, in various stages of 
development. Some have but an elementary 
acquaintance with the subject, their knowledge 
in the past incarnation having been but slight; 
others have progressed further, and are able to 
go much further in their present work than those 
who are less developed; still others are quite 
highly developed, and lack but little of having 
reached the “conscious” stage of incarnation, 
that is, the state of being able to awaken to a 
conscious knowledge of past lives. The last 
mentioned sub-class are apt to be regarded as 
“queer” by their associates, particularly in early 
life—they appear “old” and “strange” to their 
companions. They feel as if they were strangers 
in a strange land, but sooner or later are sure to 
be brought into contact with others, or made 
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acquainted with teachings, which will enable 
them to take up their studies again. 

(2) Those who awaken to a conscious 
knowledge, to a greater or lesser degree, of 
their past lives, and what they have learned 
there. Such people are comparatively rare, 
and yet there are far more of them than is 
generally supposed, for these people are 
not apt to bestow their confidence upon 
chance acquaintances, and generally regard 
their knowledge and memory of the past as 
something sacred. These people go through 
the world, sowing a little seed here, and a little 
there, which seed falling on fertile ground 
bears fruit in the future incarnations of those 
who receive them. 

(3) Those who have heard some occult truths 
in past incarnations—some words of wisdom, 
knowledge or advice dropped by some of 
those who have advanced further along the 
path. In their mental soil, if rich, they let these 
seed-thoughts sink deep into them, and in 
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the next life the plant appears. These people 
are possessed of an unrest, which makes them 
dissatisfied with the current explanations of 
things, and which causes them to search here 
and there for the truth, which they intuitively 
know is to be found somewhere. They are 
often led to run after false prophets, and from 
one teacher to another, gaining a little truth 
here, having an error corrected there. Sooner 
or later they find an anchorage, and in their rest 
they lay up stores of knowledge, which (after 
being digested in the period of soul-rest in the 
Astral World) will be of great value to them in 
their next incarnation. 

It will be readily recognized that it is 
practically impossible to give detailed 
directions suited for the varying needs of 
these different students. All that can be done 
(outside of personal instruction from some 
competent teacher) is to give words of general 
advice and encouragement. But do not let 
this discourage you. Remember this—it is a 
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great occult truth—when the student is ready 
the teacher appears—the way will be opened 
to you step by step, and as each new spiritual 
need comes into existence, the means to 
satisfy it will be on the way. It may come from 
without—it may come from within—but come 
it will. Do not let discouragement creep over 
you because you seem to be surrounded by 
the most unfavorable environments, with no 
one near to whom you can talk of these great 
truths that are unfolding before your mental 
vision. This isolation is probably just what you 
need in order to make you self-reliant and to 
cure you of that desire to lean upon some other 
soul. We have these lessons to learn—and many 
others—and the way that seems hardest for us 
to travel is very often the one laid out for us, 
in order that we may learn the needed lesson 
well and “for good.’ 

It follows that one who has grasped the 
fundamental ideas of this philosophy will begin 
to find Fear dropping from him—for when 
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he realizes just what he is, how can he fear? 
There being nothing that is able to really hurt 
him, why should he fear? Worry, of course, 
follows after Fear, and when Fear goes, many 
other minor mental faults follow after it. Envy, 
Jealousy and Hate—Malice, Uncharitableness 
and Condemnation—cannot exist in the mind 
of one who “understands”. Faith and Trust in 
the Spirit, and that from which the Spirit comes, 
must be manifest to the awakened soul. Such a 
one naturally recognizes the Spirit’s guidance, 
and unhesitatingly follows it, with fear—without 
doubt. Such a one cannot help being Kind— 
to him the outside world of people seem to 
be as little children (many of them like babes 
unborn) and he deals with them charitably, not 
condemning them in his heart, for he knows 
them for what they are. Such a one performs 
the work which is set before him, knowing that 
such work, be it humble or exalted, has been 
brought to him by his own acts and desires, 
or his needs—and that it is all right in any 
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event, and is but the stepping-stone to greater 
things. Such a one does not fear Life—does 
not fear Death—both seem as but differing 
manifestations of the same thing—one as good 
as the other. 

The student who expects to make progress, 
must make his philosophy a part of his every 
day life. He must carry it around with him always. 
This does not mean that he should thrust his 
views and opinions upon others—in fact, that 
is expressly contrary to occult teachings, for 
no one has the right to force opinions upon 
others, and it is contrary to natural growth 
and freedom of the individual soul. But the 
student should be able to carry with him an 
abiding sense of the reality and truth of his 
philosophy. He need not be afraid to take 
it with him anywhere, for it fits into all phases 
of life. If one cannot take it with him to work, 
something is wrong with either the philosophy 
or the work, or the individual. And it will help 
us to work better—to do more earnest work— 
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for we know that the work is necessary for the 
development of some part of us—otherwise 
it would not be set before us—and no matter 
how disagreeable the task, we may be able to 
sing with joy when we realize just what we are 
and what great things are before us. The slave 
chained to the galley—if he have peace in his 
soul and the knowledge in his mind—is far less 
to be pitied than the king on his throne who 
lacks these things. We must not shirk our tasks, 
not run away from our destiny—for we cannot 
really get rid of them except by performing 
them. And these very disagreeable things are 
really strengthening our character, if we are 
learning our lesson aright. And then, remember 
“even these things shall pass away.’ 

One of the greatest hindrances to the 
progress of the student into the higher stages 
of occultism, particularly the phenomenal 
phases, is the lack of self-control. When one 
wishes to be placed in possession of power, 
which, if carelessly used or misused, may 
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result in the hurt of oneself or others, it is the 
greatest importance that such a one should 
have attained the mastery of self—the control 
of the emotional side of his nature. Imagine a 
man possessed of high occult powers losing 
his temper and flying into a rage, sending forth 
vibrations of Hate and Anger intensified by the 
increased force of his developed powers. Such 
exhibitions, in a man who has attained occult 
powers, would be very harmful to him, as they 
would, perhaps, be manifested upon a plane 
where such things have an exaggerated effect. 
A man whose investigations lead him on to the 
Astral Plane, should beware of such a loss of self- 
control, as a failing of this kind might be fatal 
to him. But, so nicely is the world of the higher 
forces balanced that a man of violent temper, 
or one who lacks self-control, can make but 
little progress in occult practices—this being 
a needed check. So one of the first things to 
be accomplished by the student who wishes to 
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advance is the mastery of his emotional nature 
and the acquirement of self-control. 

A certain amount of courage of the higher 
sort is also needed, for one experiences some 
strange sights and happenings on the astral 
plane, and those who wish to travel there must 
have learned to master fear. One also needs 
calmness and poise. When we remember that 
worry and kindred emotions cause vibrations 
around us, it may readily be seen that such 
conditions of mind are not conducive to 
psychical research—in fact the best results 
cannot be obtained when these things are 
present. 

The occultist who wishes to attain great 
powers must first purge himself of selfish 
grasping for these things for the gratification 
of his own base ends, for the pursuit of occult 
powers with this desire will bring only pain and 
disappointment and the one who attempts to 
prostitute psychic power for base ends will 
bring upon himself a whirlwind of undesirable 
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results. Such forces, when misused, react as a 
boomerang upon the sender. The true occultist 
is filled with love and brotherly feeling for his 
fellow men, and endeavors to aid them instead 
of to beat them down in their progress. 

Of all the numerous books written for the 
purpose of throwing light on the path of the 
student of occultism, we know of none better 
fitted for the purpose than that wonderful 
little book called “Light on the Path’, written 
down by "M. C’, at the instigation of some 
intelligences far above the ordinary. It is veiled 
in the poetic style common to the Orientals, 
and at first glance may seem paradoxical. But it 
is full of the choicest bits of occult wisdom, for 
those who are able to read it. It must be read 
"between the lines”, and it has a peculiarity 
that will become apparent to anyone who 
may read it carefully. That is, it will give you 
as much truth as you are able to grasp to-day; 
and tomorrow when you pick it up it will give 
you more, from the same lines. Look at it a 
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year from now, and new truths will burst upon 
you—and so on, and on. It contains statements 
of truth so wonderfully stated—and yet half- 
concealed—that as you advance in spiritual 
discernment—and are ready for greater truths 
each day—you will find that in this book veil 
after veil will be lifted from before the truth, 
until you are fairly dazzled. It is also remarkable 
as a book which will give consolation to those in 
trouble or sorrow. Its words (even though they 
be but half-understood) will ring in the ears 
of its readers, and like a beautiful melody will 
soothe and comfort and rest those who hear it. 
We advise all of our students to read this little 
book often and with care. They will find that 
it will describe various spiritual experiences 
through which they will pass, and will prepare 
them for the next stage. Many of our students 
have asked us to write a little book in the way 
of an elementary explanation of “Light on the 
Path"—perhaps the Spirit may lead us to do so 
at some time in the future—perhaps not. 
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It is not without a feeling of something like 
sadness that we write these concluding lines. 
When we wrote our First Lesson, we bade our 
students be seated for a course of talks—plain 
and simple—upon a great subject. Our aim 
was to present these great truths in a plain, 
practical simple manner, so that many would 
take an interest in them, and be led toward 
higher presentations of the truth. We have 
felt that love and encouragement, which is so 
necessary for a teacher, and have been assured 
of the sympathy of the Class from the first. But, 
on looking over our work it seems that we 
have said so little—have left unsaid so much— 
and yet we have done the best we could, 
considering the small space at our disposal and 
the immense field to be covered. We feel that 
we have really only begun, and yet it is now 
time to say "good-bye". Perhaps we have made 
some points a little clear to a few who have 
been perplexed—perhaps we have opened 
a door to those who were seeking entrance 
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to the temple—who knows? If we have done 
even a little for only one person, our time has 
been well spent. 

At some future time we may feel called 
upon to pass on to you a higher and more 
advanced presentation of this great subject— 
that is a matter which depends much upon 
your own desires—if you need us you will find 
us ready and willing to join you in the study 
of the great truths of the Yogi Philosophy. But, 
before you take the next step onward, be sure 
that you understand these elementary lessons 
thoroughly. Go over and over them, until your 
mind has fully grasped the principles. You will 
find new features presenting themselves with 
each reading. As your minds unfold, you will 
find new truths awaiting you even in the same 
pages that you have read and re-read several 
times. This, not because of any special merit in 
our work (for this work is crude, very crude, to 
our idea), but because of the inherent truth of 
the philosophy itself, which renders any thing 
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written upon it to be filled with subject for 
thought and earnest consideration. 

Good-bye dear students. We thank you for 
your kindness in listening to us during the term 
of this Class. We have felt your sympathy and 
love, as many of you must have felt ours. We 
feel sure that as you read these lines—filled 
with our earnest thoughts of kinship to you— 
you will feel our nearness to you in the Spirit— 
will be conscious of that warm hand-clasp 
which we extend to you across the miles that 
separate us in the flesh. 

Remember these words, from “Light on the 
Path”: “When the disciple is ready to learn, then 
he is accepted, acknowledged, recognized. It 
must be so, for he has lit his lamp and it cannot 
be hidden’ 


Therefore, we say “Peace be with You.’ 
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NNE THE PUPIL is ready, the teacher 


appears. 
"When I pass, all my children know me.’ 
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Publisher's Notice 





T= TWELVE LESSONS forming this volume were 

originally issued in the shape of monthly 
lessons, known as “The Advanced Course in 
Yogi Philosophy and Oriental Occultism,’ during 
a period of twelve months beginning with 
October 1904, and ending September 1905. 
These lessons were intended as a continuation 
of, or sequel to "The Fourteen Lessons in Yogi 
Philosophy and Oriental Occultism” issued 
during the previous year. 

We have been urged to print these 
“Advanced Course” lessons in book form, and 
the present volume is the result. 

Lessons | to IV, inclusive, consist of an analysis 
and explanation of the little occult manual 
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known as “Light on the Path,’ and have been 
highly praised by lovers of that little book as 
well as advanced students in occultism. They 
are said to be superior to anything ever written 
along these lines. 

Lessons V to VII, inclusive, treat of the several 
branches of the Yogi Philosophy indicated by 
their titles. They contain very much information 
in a small space. 

Lessons Vill and Ix, treat of Dharma, the Yogi 
philosophy of Ethics or Right Action. They have 
been favorably received by students of ethics, 
and teachers of morality of different schools. 
They afford a common ground upon which the 
differing schools may meet. 

Lessons X to XII, inclusive, form a wonderful 
trio of lessons upon the higher Yogi 
metaphysical and scientific teachings. Their 
clearness and comprehensiveness is startling, 
and the most perplexing metaphysical and 
scientific questions are answered in the simplest 
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manner by the centuries old, Yogi philosophy 
expressed in modern terms. 

We trust that the “Advanced Course” lessons 
may prove as popular in book form as in their 
original shape. 

The author, as usual, declines to write a 
Preface for the book, saying that the lessons 
“should speak for themselves.’ 

YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. September 1, 
1905. 
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Lesson I: Some Light on the Path. 





W/' GREET OUR old students who have 
returned to us for the Advanced Course. 
We feel that, hereafter, it will not be necessary 
to repeat the elementary explanations which 
formed such an important part of the former 
class work, and we may be able to go right to 
the heart of the subject, feeling assured that 
each student is prepared to receive the same. 
Many read the former lessons from curiosity— 
some have become so interested that they 
wish to go on—others have failed to find the 
sensational features for which they had hoped, 
and have dropped from the ranks. It is ever so. 
Many come, but only a certain percentage are 
ready to go on. Out of a thousand seeds sown 
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by the farmer, only a hundred manifest life. But 
the work is intended for that hundred, and they 
will repay the farmer for his labor. In our seed 
sowing, it is even more satisfactory, for even the 
remaining nine hundred will show life at some 
time in the future. No occult teaching is ever 
wasted—all bears fruit in its own good time. 
We welcome the students in the Advanced 
Course—we congratulate ourselves in having 
such a large number of interested listeners— 
and we congratulate the students in having 
reached the stage in which they feel such an 
interest in the work, and in being ready to go 
on. 

We will take for the subject of our first lesson 
the Way of Attainment—The Path. And we 
know of no better method of directing the 
student’s steps along The Path than to point 
out to him the unequaled precepts of the little 
manual “Light on the Path,’ written down by “M. 
C” (Mabel Collins, an English woman) at the 
request of some advanced mind (in or out of 
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the flesh) who inspired it. In our notice in the 
last installment of the “Fourteen Lessons,’ we 
stated that we had in mind a little work which 
would perhaps make plainer the precepts of 
"Light on the Path.’ But, upon second thought, 
we have thought it preferable to make such 
writing a part of the Advanced Course, instead 
of preparing it as a separate book for general 
distribution and sale. In this way we may speak 
at greater length, and with less reserve, knowing 
that the students of the course will understand 
it far better than would the general public. So, 
the little book will not be published, and the 
teaching will be given only in these lessons. We 
will quote from the little manual, precept after 
precept, following each with a brief explanation. 

In this connection it may be as well to 
state that “Light on the Path” is, practically, an 
inspired writing, and is so carefully worded that 
it is capable of a variety of interpretations— 
it carries a message adapted to the varying 
requirements of the several planes and stages 
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of life. The student is able to extract meanings 
suited to his stage of development. In this 
respect the work is different from ordinary 
writing. One must take something to the book, 
before he is able to obtain something from it. 
In “The Illumined Way” the work is interpreted, 
in part, upon the lines of the psychic or astral 
plane. Our interpretation will be designed to 
apply to the life of the student entering upon 
The Path—the beginner. It will endeavor to 
explain the first several precepts in the light 
of “Karma Yoga,’ and will then try to point out 
the plain meaning of the precepts, pertaining 
to the higher desires; then passing on to an 
explanation of the precepts relating to the 
unfoldment of Spiritual Consciousness, which is 
indeed the key-note of the little manual. We will 
endeavor to make a little plainer to the student 
the hidden meanings of the little book—to 
put into plain homely English, the thoughts so 
beautifully expressed in the poetical imagery 
of the Orient. Our work will not contradict the 
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interpretation given in “The Illumined Way"— 
it will merely go along side by side with it, on 
another plane of life. To some, it may seem 
a presumptuous undertaking to attempt to 
“interpret” that gem of occult teaching “Light 
on the Path’—but the undertaking has the 
approval of some for whose opinions we have 
respect—and has, what means still more to us— 
the approval of our Higher Self. Crude though 
our work may be, it must be intended to reach 
some—else it would not have been suggested. 


“These rules are written for all disciples. Attend you 


to them” 


These rules are indeed written for all disciples, 
and it will be well for us all to attend to them. 
For the rules for the guidance of occultists have 
always been the same, and will always remain 
the same—in all time—in all countries—and 
under whatever name the teaching is imparted. 
For they are based upon the principles of 
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truth, and have been tried, tested and passed 
upon long ages ago, and have come down to 
us bearing the marks of the careful handling of 
the multitudes who have passed on before— 
our elder brothers in the Spirit—those who 
once trod the path upon which we are now 
entering—those who have passed on to heights 
which we shall one day mount. These rules are 
for all followers of The Path—they were written 
for such, and there are none better. They come 
to us from those who know. 


“Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable 
of tears. Before the ear can hear, it must have lost 
its sensitiveness. Before the voice can speak in the 
presence of the Masters, it must have lost the power 
to wound. Before the soul can stand in the presence 
of the Masters its feet must be washed in the blood 
of the heart.’ 


Before the eyes can see with the clear vision 
of the Spirit, they must have grown incapable of 
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the tears of wounded pride—unkind criticism— 
unmerited abuse—unfriendly = remarks— 
slights—sarcasm—the annoyances of everyday 
life—the failures and disappointments of 
everyday existence. We do not mean that one 
should harden his soul against these things—on 
the contrary “hardening” forms no part of the 
occult teachings. On the material plane, one is 
constantly at the mercy of others on the same 
plane, and the more finely constituted one may 
be, the more keenly does he feel the pain of 
life, coming from without. And if he attempts 
to fight back—to pay off these backbitings 
and pinpricks in like kind—the more does he 
become enmeshed in the web of material life. 
His only chance of escape lies in growing so that 
he may rise above that plane of existence and 
dwell in the upper regions of the mind, and 
Spirit. This does not mean that he should run 
away from the world—on the contrary, if one 
attempts to run away from the world before he 
has learned its lessons, he will be thrust back 
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into it, again and again, until he settles down 
to perform the task. But, nevertheless, one of 
spiritual attainment may so live that although 
he is in the midst of the fight of everyday life— 
yea, may be even a captain in the struggle—he 
really lives above it all—sees it for just what it 
is—sees it as but a childish game of child-like 
men and women, and although he plays the 
game well, he still knows it to be but a game, 
and not the real thing at all. This being the case, 
he begins by smiling through his tears, when he 
is knocked down in the rush of the game—then 
he ceases to weep at all, smiles taking the place 
of the tears, for, when things are seen in their 
true relation, one can scarcely repress a smile 
at himself, and at (or with) others. When one 
looks around and sees the petty playthings to 
which men are devoting their lives, believing 
that these playthings are real, he cannot but 
smile. And, when one awakens to a realization 
of the reality of things, his own particular part, 
which he is compelled to play, must evoke a 
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smile from him. These are not mere dreams 
and impracticable ideas. If many of you had 
an idea of how many men, high in the puppet- 
play of worldly affairs, have really awakened to 
the truth, it would surprise you. Many of these 
men play their part well—with energy and 
apparent ambition—for they realize that there 
is a purpose behind it all, and that they are 
necessary parts of the machinery of evolution. 
But deep within the recesses of their souls, they 
know it all for what it is. One on The Path must 
needs be brave, and must acquire a mastery 
over the emotional nature. This precept does 
not merely refer to physical tears—for they 
often spring to the eyes involuntarily, and 
though we may be smiling at the time. It refers 
to the feeling that there is anything for us to 
really cry over. It is the thought back of the 
tears, rather than the tears themselves. 

The lesson to be learned from these rules 
is that we should rise above the incidents 
of personality, and strive to realize our 
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individuality. That we should desire to realize 
the | AM consciousness, which is above the 
annoyances of personality. That we should 
learn that these things cannot hurt the Real 
Self—that they will be washed from the sands 
of time, by the waters of eternity. 

Likewise our ear must lose its sensitiveness to 
the unpleasant incidents of personality, before 
it can hear the truth clearly, and free from the 
jarring noises of the outward strife. One must 
grow to be able to hear these things, and yet 
smile, secure in the knowledge of the soul and 
its powers, and its destiny. One must grow to 
be able to hear the unkind word—the unjust 
criticism—the spiteful remark—without letting 
them affect his real self. He must keep such things 
on the material plane to which they belong, 
and never allow his soul to descend to where 
it may be affected by them. One must learn to 
be able to hear the truths which are sacred to 
him, spoken of sneeringly and contemptuously 
by those who do not understand—they cannot 
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be blamed, for they cannot understand. Let the 
babes prattle, and scold, and laugh—it does 
them good, and cannot hurt you or the Truth. 
Let the children play—it is their nature—some 
day they will (like you) have experienced the 
growing-pains of spiritual maturity, and will be 
going through just what you are now. You were 
once like them—they will be as you in time. 
Follow the old saying, and let such things “go 
in one ear, and out of the other’—do not let 
them reach your real consciousness. Then will 
the ear hear the things intended for it—it will 
afford a clear passage for the entrance of the 
Truth. 

Yea, "before the voice can speak in the 
presence of the Masters, it must have lost its 
power to wound.” The voice that scolds, lies, 
abuses, complains, and wounds, can never 
reach the higher planes upon which dwell the 
advanced intelligences of the race. Before it 
can speak so as to be heard by those high in 
the order of life, and spiritual intelligence, it 
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must have long since forgotten how to wound 
others by unkind words, petty spite, unworthy 
speech. The advanced man does not hesitate to 
speak the truth even when it is not pleasant, if it 
seems right to do so, but he speaks in the tone 
of a loving brother who does not criticize from 
the “I am holier than thou” position, but merely 
feels the other's pain—sees his mistake—and 
wishes to lend him a helping hand. Such a one 
has risen above the desire to “talk back"—to 
“cut” another by unkind and spiteful remarks— 
to “get even” by saying, in effect, "You're 
another’ These things must be cast aside like 
a worn-out cloak—the advanced man needs 
them not. 

“Before the soul can stand in the presence 
of the Masters, its feet must be washed in the 
blood of the heart”—this is a “hard saying” 
to many entering The Path. Many are led 
astray from the real meaning of this precept 
by their understanding of the word “heart”— 
they think it means the love nature. But this is 
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not the meaning—occultism does not teach 
killing out true love—it teaches that love is 
one of the greatest privileges of man, and 
that as he advances his love nature grows until, 
finally, it includes all life. The “heart” referred 
to is the emotional nature, and the instincts 
of the lower and more animal mind. These 
things seem to be such a part of us, before 
we develop, that to get rid of them we seem 
to be literally tearing out our hearts. We part 
with first one thing and then another, of the 
old animal nature, with pain and suffering, and 
our spiritual feet become literally washed in 
the blood of the heart. Appetites—cravings of 
the lower nature—desires of the animal part of 
us—old habits—conventionalities—inherited 
thought—racial delusions—things in the blood 
and bone of our nature, must be thrown off, 
one by one, with much misgivings and doubt at 
first—and with much pain and heart-bleeding 
until we reach a position from which we can 
see what it all means. Not only the desires of 
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the lower self are to be torn out, but we must, 
of necessity, part with many things which have 
always seemed dear and sacred to us, but 
which appear as but childish imaginings in the 
pure light which is beginning to be poured 
out from our Spiritual Mind. But even though 
we see these things for what they are, still it 
pains us to part from them, and we cry aloud, 
and our heart bleeds. Then we often come to 
a parting of the ways—a place where we are 
forced to part mental company with those who 
are dear to us, leaving them to travel their own 
road while we take step upon a new and (to us) 
an untried path of thought. All this means pain. 
And then the horror of mental and spiritual 
loneliness which comes over one soon after he 
has taken the first few steps on The Path—that 
first initiation which has tried the souls of many 
who read these words—that frightful feeling 
of being alone—with no one near who can 
understand and appreciate your feelings. And 
then, the sense of seeing the great problems 
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of life, while others do not recognize the 
existence of any unsolved problem, and who 
accordingly go on their way, dancing, fighting, 
quarreling, and showing all the signs of spiritual 
blindness, while you were compelled to stand 
alone and bear the awful sight. Then, indeed, 
does the blood of your heart gush forth. And 
then, the consciousness of the world’s pain 
and your failure to understand its meaning— 
your feeling of impotence when you tried to 
find a remedy for it. All this causes your heart 
to bleed. And all these things come from your 
spiritual awakening—the man of the material 
plane has felt none of these things—has seen 
them not. Then when the feet of the soul have 
been bathed in the blood of the heart, the 
eye begins to see the spiritual truths—the ear 
begins to hear them—the tongue begins to be 
able to speak them to others, and to converse 
with those who have advanced along The Path. 
And the soul is able to stand erect and gaze 
into the face of other advanced souls, for it has 
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begun to understand the mysteries of life— 
the meaning of it all—has been able to grasp 
something of the Great Plan—has been able 
to feel the consciousness of its own existence— 
has been able to say: “I AM” with meaning—has 
found itself—has conquered pain by rising 
above it. Take these thoughts with you into the 
Silence, and let the truth sink into your mind, 
that it may take root, grow, blossom, and bear 
fruit. 


"1. Kill out ambition. 

“2. Kill out desire of life. 

"3. Kill out desire of comfort. 

"4. Work as those work who are ambitious. Respect 
life as those who desire it. Be happy as those are who 


live for happiness.’ 


Much of the occult truth is written in the form 
of paradox—showing both sides of the shield. 
This is in accordance with nature's plan. All 
statements of truth are but partial statements— 
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there are two good sides to every argument— 
any bit of truth is but a half-truth, hunt diligently 
enough and you will find the opposite half— 
everything “is and it isn’t"—any full statement 
of truth must of necessity be paradoxical. This 
because our finite point-of-view enables us to 
see but one side of a subject at a time. From the 
point of view of the infinite, all sides are seen 
at the same time—all points of a globe being 
visible to the infinite seer, who is also able to 
see through the globe as well as around it. 

The above mentioned four precepts are 
illustrations of this law of paradox. They are 
generally dismissed as non-understandable by 
the average person who reads them. And yet 
they are quite reasonable and absolutely true. 
Let us consider them. 

The key to the understanding of these (and 
all) truths, lies in the ability to distinguish 
between the “relative” or lower, point of view, 
and the “absolute” or higher, one. Remember 
this well, for it will help you to see into many a 
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dark corner—to make easy many a hard saying. 
Let us apply the test to these four precepts. 
We are told to: "Kill out ambition” The 
average man recoils from this statement, and 
cries out that such a course would render man 
a spiritless and worthless creature, for ambition 
seems to be at the bottom of all of man’s 
accomplishments. Then, as he throws down the 
book, he sees, in the fourth precept: “Work as 
those who are ambitious’—and, unless he sees 
with the eyes of the Spiritual Mind, he becomes 
more confused than ever. But the two things 
are possible—yes, are absolutely feasible as 
well as proper. The “ambition” alluded to is 
that emotion which urges a man to attain from 
vainglorious, selfish motives, and which impels 
him to crush all in his path, and to drive to the 
wall all with whom he comes in contact. Such 
ambition is but the counterfeit of real ambition, 
and is as abnormal as is the morbid appetites 
which counterfeit and assume the guise of 
hunger and thirst—the ridiculous customs 
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of decorating the persons with barbarous 
ornamentations, which counterfeits the natural 
instinct of putting on some slight covering as 
protection from the weather—the absurd 
custom of burdening oneself and others with 
the maintenance of palatial mansions, which 
counterfeits man’s natural desire for a home- 
spot and shelter—the licentious and erotic 
practices of many men and women, which are 
but counterfeits of the natural sexual instincts 
of normal man and woman, the object of which 
is, primarily, the preservation of the race. The 
“ambitious” man becomes insane for success, 
because the instinct has become perverted 
and abnormal. He imagines that the things for 
which he is striving will bring him happiness, 
but he is disappointed—they turn to ashes 
like Dead Sea fruit—because they are not 
the source of permanent happiness. He ties 
himself to the things he creates, and becomes 
their slave rather than their master. He regards 
money not as a means of securing necessities 
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and nourishment (mental and physical) for 
himself and others, but as a thing valuable of 
itself—he has the spirit of the miser. Or, he may 
seek power for selfish reasons—to gratify his 
vanity—to show the world that he is mightier 
than his fellow men—to stand above the crowd. 
All poor, petty, childish ambitions, unworthy 
of a real Man, and which must be outgrown 
before the man may progress—but perhaps 
the very lessons he is receiving are just the 
ones needed for his awakening. In short, the 
man of the abnormal ambition works for things 
for the sake of selfish reward, and is inevitably 
disappointed, for he is pinning his hopes on 
things which fail him in the hour of need—is 
leaning on a broken reed. 

Now let us look upon the other side of the 
shield. The fourth precept contains these words: 
"Work as those work who are ambitious.’ There 
it is. One who works this way may appear to 
the world as the typical ambitious man, but the 
resemblance is merely outward. The “ambitious” 
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man is the abnormal thing. The Man who works 
for work's sake—in obedience to the desire 
to work—the craving to create—because he 
gives full expression to the creative part of his 
nature—is the real thing. And the latter is able 
to do better work—more lasting work—than 
the first mentioned man. And, then, besides, he 
gains happiness from his work—he feels the joy 
which comes from doing—he lets the creative 
impulse of the All Life flow through him, and 
he does great things—he accomplishes, and is 
happy in his work and through his work. And 
so long as he keeps true to his ideals he will be 
safe and secure in that joy, and will be doing 
well his share in the world’s work. But, as he 
mounts the ladder of Success, he is subjected 
to terrible temptations, and often allows the 
abnormal ambition to take possession of him, 
the result being that in his next incarnation he 
will have to learn his lesson all over again, and 
again until he has mastered it. 
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Every man has his work in the world to do, and 
he should do it the best he knows how—should 
do it cheerfully—should do it intelligently. And 
he should let have full expression that instinct 
which impels him to do things right—better 
than they have been done before (not that 
he may triumph over others, but because the 
world needs things done better). 

True occultism does not teach that man should 
sit around doing nothing but meditating, with 
his gaze fastened upon his umbilicus, as is the 
custom with some of the ignorant Hindu fakirs 
and devotees, who ape the terms and language 
of the Yogi teachers, and prostitute their 
teachings. On the contrary, it teaches that it is 
man's duty and glorious privilege to participate 
in the world's work, and that he who is able to 
do something a little better than it has ever 
been done before is blessed, and a benefactor 
to the race. It recognizes the Divine urge to 
create, which is found in all men and women, 
and believes in giving it the fullest expression. 
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It teaches that no life is fully rounded out and 
complete, unless some useful work is a part of 
it. It believes that intelligent work helps toward 
spiritual unfoldment, and is in fact necessary to 
it. It does not teach the beauty of unintelligent 
drudgery—for there is no beauty in such 
work—but it teaches that in the humblest task 
may be found interest to the one who looks for 
it, and that such a one always finds a better way 
of doing the thing, and thus adds something 
to the world's store of knowledge. It teaches 
the real ambition—that love of work for work's 
sake—rather than that work which is performed 
for the world’s counterfeit reward. Therefore 
when the precept says: “Kill out Ambition... 
Work as those work who are ambitious,’ you 
will understand it. This life is possible to those 
who understand “Karma Yoga,’ one of the 
great branches of the Yogi Philosophy, upon 
which it may be our privilege to write at some 
future time. Read over these words, until you 
fully grasp their meaning—until you feel them 
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as well as see them. The gist of these teachings 
upon the subject of Ambition, may be summed 
up by saying: Kill out the relative Ambition, 
which causes you to tie yourself to the objects 
and rewards of your work, and which yields 
nothing but disappointment and repressed 
growth—but develop and express fully the 
absolute Ambition, which causes you to work 
for work's sake—for the joy which comes to 
the worker—from the desire to express the 
Divine instinct to create—and which causes 
you to do the thing you have to do, the best 
you know how—better than it has ever been 
done, if possible—and which enables you to 
work in harmony and unison with the Divine 
work which is constantly going on, instead of 
in harmony and discord. Let the Divine energy 
work through you, and express itself fully in 
your work. Open yourself to it, and you will 
taste of the joy which comes from work of this 
kind—this is the true ambition—the other is 
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but a miserable counterfeit which retards the 
growth of the soul. 

"Kill out desire of life, says the second 
precept—but the fourth precept answers 
back: “Respect life as those who desire it.” This is 
another truth expressed in paradox. One must 
eradicate from the mind the idea that physical 
life is everything. Such an idea prevents one 
from recognizing the fuller life of the soul, and 
makes this particular life in the body the whole 
thing, instead of merely a grain of sand on the 
shores of the everlasting sea. One must grow to 
feel that he will always be alive, whether he is 
in the body or out of it, and that this particular 
physical “life” is merely a thing to be used by 
the Real Self, which cannot die. Therefore kill 
out that desire of life which causes you to fear 
death, and which makes you attach undue 
importance to the mere bodily existence, 
to the impairment of the broader life and 
consciousness. Pluck from your mind that idea 
that when the body dies, you die—for you 
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live on, as much alive as you are this moment, 
possibly still more alive. See physical life for 
what it is, and be not deceived. Cease to look 
upon “death” with horror, whether it may come 
to you or to some loved one. Death is just as 
natural as life (in this stage of development) 
and as much to be happy about. It is hard to 
get rid of the old horror of physical dissolution, 
and one has many hard battles before he is 
able to cast off the worn-out delusion, which 
has clung to the race in spite of its constantly 
sounded belief in a future life. The churches 
teach of “the life beyond” to which all the 
faithful should look forward to, but the same 
“faithful” shiver and shudder at the thought of 
death, and clothe themselves in black when a 
friend dies, instead of strewing flowers around 
and rejoicing that the friend is “in a better land 
(to use the cant phrase, which is so glibly used 
on such occasions, but which comforteth not). 
One must grow into a positive “feeling” or 
consciousness, of life everlasting, before he 
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is able to cast off this old fear, and no creed, 
or expressed belief, will serve the purpose, 
until this state of consciousness is reached. To 
the one who “feels” in his consciousness this 
fact of the survival of individuality, and the 
continuance of life beyond the grave, death 
loses its terror, and the grave its horror, and 
the “desire of life” (relative) is indeed killed out, 
because the knowledge of life (absolute) has 
taken its place. 

But we must not forget the reverse side 
of the shield. Read again the fourth precept: 
“Respect life as those who desire it” This does 
not mean alone the life of others, but has 
reference to your own physical life as well. For 
in your letting-go of the old idea of the relative 
importance of the life in the body, you must 
avoid going to the other extreme of neglect 
of the physical body. The body is yours in 
pursuance of the Divine plan, and is in fact 
the Temple of the Spirit. If it were not good 
for you to have a body, rest assured you would 
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not have it. It is needed by you in this stage of 
development, and you would be unable to 
do your work of spiritual unfoldment without 
it. Therefore, do not be led into the folly of 
despising the body, or physical life, as a thing 
unworthy of you. They are most worthy of you, 
at this stage, and you may make great things 
possible through them. To despise them is like 
refusing to use the ladder which will enable 
you to reach the heights. You should, indeed, 
"respect life as those who desire it,’ and you 
should respect the body as do those who think 
that the body is the self. The body should be 
recognized as the instrument of the soul and 
Spirit, and should be kept as clean, healthy and 
strong as may be. And every means should be 
used to prolong the “life” in the body which 
has been given you. It should be respected 
and well-used. Do not sit and pine over your 
confinement in this life—you will never have 
another chance to live out just the experiences 
you are getting now—make the best of it. Your 
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“life” is a glorious thing, and you should live 
always in the "Now" stage, extracting to the full 
the joy which should come with each moment 
of life to the advanced man. “Life, life, more 
life” has cried out some writer, and he was right. 
Live out each moment of your life, in a normal, 
healthy, clean way, always knowing it for what 
it is, and worrying not about the past or future. 
You are in eternity now as much as you ever will 
be—so why not make the most of it. It is always 
“Now” in life—and the supply of “"Nows” never 
fails. 

If you ask us for a summing-up of this idea of 
this non-desiring of life, and its opposite side 
of respecting it as if you really did desire it, we 
will say: The desire referred to is the relative 
desire, which springs from the mistaken idea 
that physical life is the only life. The absolute 
desire of life, arises from the knowledge of 
what the whole life of man is, and what this brief 
physical life is—therefore while the advanced 
man does not desire it in the old way, he does 
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not despise it, and really desires it because it 
forms a part of his whole life, and he does not 
wish to miss, or part with, any part of that which 
the Divine Plan has decreed shall be his. The 
advanced man neither fears death, nor seeks 
it—he fears neither death nor life—he desires 
neither (relatively) and yet he desires both, 
from the absolute sense. Such a man or woman 
is invincible—neither life nor death have any 
terrors for such a one. When this consciousness 
is once reached, the person is filled with such 
power that its radiance is felt by the world in 
which he moves. Remember these words: Fear 
neither death, nor life. Neither fear death, nor 
seek it. When you have attained this stage, then 
indeed will you know what life is—what death 
is—for both are manifestations of LIFE. 

The third precept, tells us to “Kill out desire 
of comfort”—but the fourth adds: "Be happy as 
those are who live for happiness.’ This teaching 
is also paradoxical, and follows the same 
line as the ones just spoken of. Its apparent 
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contradiction arises from the two view-points, 
ie. the relative and the absolute. Apply this 
solvent to all apparently contradictory occult 
teaching, and you will be able to separate each 
part so that you may carefully examine it. Let us 
apply it to this case. 

"Kill out desire of comfort.’ At first this would 
seem to advocate extreme asceticism, but this 
is not the real meaning. Much that is called 
asceticism is really a running away from things 
which we may think are too pleasant. There 
seems to be an idea in the minds of many 
people of all shades of religious belief, that 
because a thing produces pleasure it must 
necessarily be “bad” Some writer has made one 
of his characters say: “It is so sad—it seems as if 
all the pleasant things in life are wicked” There 
seems to be a current belief that God takes 
pleasure in seeing people unhappy and doing 
unpleasant things, and accordingly many so- 
called “religious” people have frowned upon 
the normal pleasures of life, and have acted 
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as if a smile was offensive to Deity. This is all a 
mistake. All normal pleasures are given to Man 
to use—but none of them must be allowed to 
use Man. Man must always be the master, and 
not the slave, in his relation to the pleasures 
of life. In certain forms of occult training the 
student is instructed in the cultivation of the 
Will, and some of the exercises prescribed for 
him consist of the doing of disagreeable and 
unpleasant things. But this discipline is merely 
to strengthen the Will of the student, and 
not because there is any special merit in the 
disagreeable task, or any special virtue in the 
self-denial attendant upon the doing without 
certain pleasant accustomed things. The whole 
idea consists in the exercising of the Will to 
resist; do without; and to do things; contrary to 
the usual custom and habits of the individual, 
which course, if practiced, will invariably result 
in a strengthening of the Will. It operates upon 
the principle of exercising a muscle by calling 
it into play. These exercises and practices are 
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good, and we may have occasion to refer to 
them in some of our lessons. The fast-days and 
penance prescribed by the Catholic church 
have merit in the manner above indicated, 
outside of any particular religious significance. 

But, to get back to our subject, this precept 
is not intended to preach asceticism. Occultism 
does not insist upon that. It does teach, 
however, that one should not allow himself to 
be tied to the pleasures and comforts of life 
to such an extent that he will cease to advance 
and develop his higher nature. Man may be 
ruined by too much luxury, and many cases 
are known where the higher influences at work 
under the Law took away from a man those 
things which hindered his growth, and placed 
him in a position in which he was forced to 
live normally, and thereby grow and unfold. 
Occultism preaches the “Simple Life.” It teaches 
that when a man has too many things he is apt 
to let the things own him, instead of his owning 
the things. He becomes a slave rather than a 
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master. "Kill out desire of comfort” does not 
mean that one should sleep on rough boards, 
as a special virtue pleasing to Deity, or that one 
should eat dry crusts in the hopes of obtaining 
Divine favor—neither of these things will have 
any such effect—Deity may not be bribed and 
is not specially pleased at the spectacle of one 
of his children making a fool of himself. But the 
precept does impress upon us that we should 
not be tied to any ideas of comfort, and that 
we should not imagine that true happiness can 
arise from any such cause. Enjoy the normal 
and rational pleasures of life, but always retain 
your mastery over them, and never allow them 
to run away with you. And, always remember 
that true happiness comes from within, and that 
these luxuries and “comforts” are not necessities 
of the real man, and are merely things to be 
used for what they are worth. These creature 
comforts and luxuries are merely incidents of 
the physical plane, and do not touch the Real 
Self. The advanced man uses all these things, 
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as instruments, tools (or even toys if it is found 
necessary to join in the game-life of others), 
but he always knows them for what they are 
and is never deceived. The idea that they are 
necessary for his happiness would seem absurd 
to him. And, as a man advances spiritually, his 
tastes are apt to become simpler. He may like 
well-made things of good quality, best suited 
for their purpose, but he does not want so many 
of them, and ostentation and display become 
very foreign to his tastes and inclinations. He 
does not necessarily have to “kill out” the last 
mentioned tastes—they are very apt to leave 
him of themselves, finding his mental quarters 
not suited to their accommodation. 
Remember, also, that the fourth precept 
instructs you to “Be happy as those are who live 
for happiness.’ This does away with the long-face 
and dreary atmosphere idea. It says "be happy’ 
(not “make believe you are happy”) as happy 
as those who live for the so-called happiness 
coming from the things of the physical plane. 


I 
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That is the sane teaching. Be happy—so live that 
you may obtain a healthy, normal happiness out 
of every hour of your life. The occultist is not a 
miserable, sour-visaged, gloomy man, common 
beliefs to the contrary notwithstanding. His life 
and understanding lifts him above the worries 
and fears of the race, and his knowledge of 
his destiny is most inspiring. He is able to rise 
above the storm, and, riding safely on the crest 
of the wave—yielding to every motion of the 
swell—he escapes being submerged. When 
things become too unpleasant to be borne 
on the relative plane, he simply rises into the 
higher regions of his mind where all is serene 
and calm, and he gains a peace that will abide 
with him when he again sinks to meet the trials 
and burdens of the day. The occultist is the 
happiest of men, for he has ceased to fear—he 
knows that there is nothing to be afraid of. And 
he has outgrown many of the superstitions of 
the race, which keep many people in torment. 
He has left Hate and Malice behind him, and 
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has allowed Love to take their vacant places, 
and he must, necessarily, be happier by reason 
of the change. He has outgrown the idea of an 
angry Deity laying traps in which to enmesh 
him—he has long since learned to smile at 
the childish tale of the devil with cloven hoofs 
and horns, breathing fire and brimstone, and 
keeping a bottomless pit into which one will 
be plunged if he should happen to forget to 
say his prayers, or if he should happen to smile 
at God's beautiful earth, some fine Sunday, 
instead of drowsing away an hour listening to 
some long-drawn-out theological sermon. He 
has learned that he is a Child of God, destined 
for great things, and that Deity is as a loving 
Father (yes, and Mother) rather than as a cruel 
taskmaster. He realizes that he has arrived at 
the age of maturity, and that his destiny rests 
to some extent upon himself. The occultist is 
necessarily an optimist—he sees that all things 
are working together for good—that life is on 
the path of attainment—and that Love is over, 
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above, and in all. These things the occultist 
learns as he progresses—and he is Happy. 
Happier than “those who live for happiness.’ 


“Seek in the heart the source of evil, and expunge 
it. It lives fruitfully in the heart of the devoted disciple, 
as well as in the heart of the man of desire. Only 
the strong can kill it out. The weak must wait for its 
growth, its fruition, its death. And it is a plant that lives 
and increases throughout the ages. It flowers when 
the man has accumulated unto himself innumerable 
existences. He who will enter upon the path of power 
must tear this thing out of his heart. And then the heart 
will bleed, and the whole life of the man seem to be 
utterly dissolved. This ordeal must be endured; it may 
come at the first step of the perilous ladder which 
leads to the path of life; it may not come until the last. 
But, O disciple, remember that it has to be endured, 
and fasten the energies of your soul upon the task. 
Live neither in the present nor the future, but in the 


eternal. This giant weed cannot flower there; this blot 
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upon existence is wiped out by the very atmosphere 


of eternal thought” 


The above admonition is a summing up of 
the first three precepts, as explained by the 
fourth one. It bids the student seek out in his 
heart the relative idea of life and cast it from 
him. This relative idea of life carries with it the 
selfish part of our nature—that part of us which 
causes us to regard ourselves as better than our 
brother—as separate from our fellow-beings— 
as having no connection with all of life. It is the 
idea of the lower part of our mind—our merely 
refined animalism. Those who have carefully 
studied our former course will understand 
that this part of our mind is the brute side 
of us—the side of us which is the seat of the 
appetites, passions, desires of a low order, and 
emotions of the lower plane. These things are 
not evil of themselves, but they belong to the 
lower stages of life—the animal stage—the 
stage from which we have passed (or are now 
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passing) to the stage of the Man existence. But 
these tendencies were long ages in forming, 
and are deeply imbedded in our nature, and 
it requires the most heroic efforts to dislodge 
them—and the only way to dislodge them 
is to replace them by higher mental states. 
Right here, let us call your attention to a well 
established principle of occult training, and yet 
one that is seldom mentioned in teachings on 
the subject. We refer to the fact that a bad habit 
of thought or action is more easily eradicated 
by supplanting it with a good habit—one that 
is directly opposed to the habit of which one 
desires to get rid. To tear out a bad habit by the 
roots, requires almost superhuman strength of 
will, but to crowd it out by nursing a good habit 
in its place, is far more easier and seems to be 
nature's plan. The good habit will gradually 
crowd the bad one until it cannot exist, and 
then after a final struggle for life, it will expire. 
This is the easiest way to “kill out” undesirable 
habits and traits. 
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Returning to the subject of the relative 
qualities of the mind, we would say that 
selfishness; all the animal desires, including 
sexual desires on the physical plane (there 
is much more in sex than physical plane 
manifestations); all passions, such as hatred, 
envy, malice, jealousy, desire for revenge, self- 
glorification, and self-exaltation; are also a 
part of it. Low pride is one of its most subtle 
and dangerous manifestations, and one which 
returns again, and again, after we think we 
have cast it off—each return being in a more 
subtle form—physical pride, being succeeded 
by the pride of the intellect—pride in psychic 
attainments—pride in spiritual development 
and growth—pride in moral worth, chastity and 
character—the “I am holier than thou” pride— 
and so on. Again and again does pride, the 
tempter, come to bother us. Its existence is based 
upon the delusion of separateness, which leads 
us to imagine that we have no connection with 
other manifestations of life, and which causes 
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us to feel a spirit of antagonism and unworthy 
rivalry toward our fellow beings, instead of 
recognizing the fact that we are all parts of 
the One Life—some far back struggling in the 
mire of the lower stages of the road—others 
traveling along the same stage of the journey 
as ourselves—others still further advanced— 
but all on the way—all being bits of the same 
great Life. Beware of Pride—this most subtle 
enemy of advancement—and supplant it with 
the thought that we are all of the same origin— 
having the same destiny before us—having 
the same road to travel—brothers and sisters 
all—all children of God—all little scholars in 
Life's great Kindergarten. Let us also realize 
that while each must stand alone before he is 
able to pass the test of initiation—yet are we 
all interdependent, and the pain of one is the 
pain of all—the sin of one is the sin of all—that 
we are all parts of a race working toward race 
improvement and growth—and that love and 
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the feeling of brotherhood is the only sane 
view of the question. 

The brute instincts are still with us, constantly 
forcing themselves into our field of thought. 
Occultists learn to curb and control these 
lower instincts, subordinating them to the 
higher mental ideals which unfold into the field 
of consciousness. Do not be discouraged if 
you still find that you have much of the animal 
within your nature—we all have—the only 
difference is that some of us have learned to 
control the brute, and to keep him in leash and 
subordinate and obedient to the higher parts 
of our nature, while others allow the beast to 
rule them, and they shiver and turn pale when 
he shows his teeth, not seeming to realize that 
a firm demeanor and a calm mind will cause 
the beast to retreat to his corner and allow 
himself to be kept behind bars. If you find 
constant manifestations of the beast within 
you, struggling to be free and to assert his old 
power, do not be disturbed. This is no sign of 
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weakness, but is really an indication that your 
spiritual growth has begun. For whereas you 
now recognize the brute, and feel ashamed, 
you formerly did not realize his presence— 
were not aware of his existence, for you were 
the brute himself. It is only because you are 
trying to divorce yourself from him, that you 
feel ashamed of his presence. You cannot see 
him until you begin to be “different” from him. 
Learn to bea tamer of wild beasts, for you have a 
whole menagerie within you. The lion; the tiger; 
the hyena; the ape; the pig; the peacock, and 
all the rest are there, constantly showing forth 
some of their characteristics. Do not fear them— 
smile at them when they show themselves—for 
you are stronger than they, and can bring them 
to subjection—and their appearance is useful 
to you in the way of instructing you as to their 
existence. They are an amusing lot, when you 
have reached the stage where you are able to 
practically stand aside and see them perform 
their tricks, and go through their antics. You 
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then feel strongly that they are not You, but 
something apart from you—something from 
which you are becoming rapidly divorced. Do 
not worry about the beasts—for you are the 
master. 

While the above quotation from “Light 
on the Path” includes all of the foregoing 
manifestations of the lower nature, it seems 
to dwell especially upon that delusion of the 
lower self—that dream of separateness—that 
exhibition of what has been called “the working 
fiction of the universe,’ which causes us to 
imagine ourselves things apart from the rest— 
something better, holier, and superior to the 
rest of our kind. This manifests in the emotion 
of Pride—the peacock part of our mental 
menagerie. As we have said, this is one of the 
most dangerous of our lower qualities, because 
it is so subtle and persistent. You will note 
that the writer speaks of it as living “fruitfully 
in the heart of the devoted disciple, as well 
as in the heart of the man of desire” This may 
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seem strange to you, but it is the experience 
of every advanced occultist that, long after 
he had thought he had left Pride behind him, 
he would be startled at it appearing in a new 
phase—the pride of psychic power—the pride 
of intellect—the pride of spiritual growth. And 
then he would have all his work to do over 
again. Let us state right here that there is a kind 
of pride which is not a manifestation of the 
lower self—it may be called the absolute form 
of pride, if you will. We allude to that pride in 
things as a whole—a pride that the whole is so 
great and grand and wonderful, and that we 
are parts of that whole—that the intellect we 
manifest is part of that universal mind—that the 
spiritual growth we have attained is a bit of the 
great possibilities of the race, and that much 
more is ahead for all the race. But the danger 
line is reached when we begin to shut out some 
others from that universal pride—the moment 
that we leave out one other manifestation of life 
(no matter how lowly) from our universal pride, 
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then we make it a selfish pride. The moment 
we erect a fence with anyone on the outside, 
then are we indulging in selfish pride. For there 
is no outside, at the last. We are all inside— 
there is no place outside of the All. When you 
feel a pride with all living things—with all of 
life—with all of being—then you are not selfish. 
But the moment you place yourself apart in 
a class—whether that class be composed of 
but yourself, or of yourself and all of mankind, 
except one individual—then you are yielding 
to a subtle form of selfishness. The last man 
must not be left out—cannot be left out. You 
are possessed of no quality or attainment that 
is not the property of the race—something 
that may be attained by all in time. All that 
you think is superiority is merely a little more 
age—a little more experience on this plane 
of existence. Your pride is the foolish infantile 
pride of the child who has just passed out of 
“the baby class” in the primary school and looks 
condescendingly upon the new flock of little 
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ones who are just entering the class from which 
he has just passed. To the eyes of those in higher 
classes, the second grade scholar is a subject 
for a kindly, pitying smile—but the little fellow 
does not know that—he feels “big,” and gives 
the peacock quality full sway. Now, before we 
leave this illustration, let us say that the little 
fellow is justified in feeling proud of having 
accomplished his advancement—it is a worthy 
feeling—the peacock part comes in only when 
he looks down upon those below him. This is 
the substance of the folly of Pride—this feeling 
of superiority toward those still in the lower 
grade. A feeling of joy from work attained— 
heights scaled—is not unworthy. But let us 
beware of the attendant feeling of superiority 
toward those who are still climbing—there lies 
the sting of Pride. Extract the sting, and your 
wasp is harmless. 

If you feel tempted toward self-glorification, 
sometimes, just remember that as compared 
to some of the intelligences, who have long 
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since passed through your present stage of 
development, you are no more than is the 
intelligence of a black beetle as compared with 
your own intellect—that, to the eyes of some 
of the greatly developed souls, the everyday 
life of even the highest of our race on earth to- 
day is but as are to us the antics and gambols; 
fights and tumbles; of a lot of Newfoundland 
puppies whose eyes have been opened but a 
few days—just remember this, we say, and you 
will get a better idea of just what place you fill 
in the scale of intelligence. But this does not 
mean self-debasement, either. Not at all. As 
low comparatively, as we may be, we are still 
well on the way of advancement, and great 
things are before us—we cannot be robbed of 
a single bit of life—we cannot be denied our 
heritage—we are going on, and on, and on, to 
greater and still greater heights. But, impress 
this upon your soul—not only are you going 
there, but all of mankind besides—yes, even 
that last man. Do not forget this. On the plane 
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of the eternal, there cannot be such a thing 
as selfish pride—understanding has forever 
wiped it out—"this giant weed cannot flower 
there; this blot upon existence is wiped out by 
the very atmosphere of eternal thought.’ 

We must carry over to the next lesson the 
remainder of our comments on the above 
quotation. 
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Lesson II: More Light on the Path. 





Bic PASSING TO the consideration of 
the next precept, we must again call your 
attention to the quotation from “Light on the 
Path" which we had before us at the close of 
the last lesson, but which we were compelled 
to carry over to this lesson, because of lack of 
space. In the quotation referred to appears 
the sentence: “Live neither in the present nor 
the future, but in the eternal.’ This sentence 
has perplexed many students, in view of the 
fact that the teachings have impressed upon 
them the importance of living in the Now, and 
of looking forward to the future as the field for 
further development. And this sentence seems 
to run contrary to the previous teachings. But it 
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is all a matter of absolute and relative point of 
view, again. Let us see if we can make it plain to 
yOu. 

To live in the present, regarding it as 
something different from the future—or to 
live (in imagination) in the future, in the sense 
that it is considered as a separate thing from 
the present—is an error, springing from the 
relative view of life. It is the old mistake which 
causes us to separate time from eternity. The 
absolute view of the matter shows us that time 
and eternity are one—that we are in eternity 
right now, as much as we ever shall be. It does 
away with the error that a broad line is drawn 
between this time of mortallifeandthe “eternity” 
into which we enter after we have passed out 
of the body—it shows us that here—right here 
in the flesh—we are in eternity. It reveals to us 
that this life is but an infinitesimal part of the 
great life—that it is merely sunrise in the great 
day of consciousness—and that to live as if this 
petty period of life were all is the veriest folly 
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of ignorant mankind. But right here, do not fall 
into the error of going to the other extreme 
and ignoring and despising the present life in 
your desire to “live in the future"—remember 
the paradox that is to be found in all statements 
of the truth—the reverse side of the shield. To 
despise the present life is as ridiculous as to 
live as if it were all the life there is. To follow 
this course is to commit the folly of “living in 
the future,’ against which the little manual 
cautions us. This life (small and insignificant 
though it may be as compared to the great 
life) is most important to us—it is a stage in 
our development that is needed by us, and 
we must not shirk it or despise it. We are just 
where we are, because it is the very best place 
for us at this stage of our development, and 
we cannot afford to spend this life in merely 
dreaming of the future, for we have tasks to 
perform—lessons to learn—and we will never 
be able to advance until we master our present 
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grade duties. This present life is not a//—but it 
is part of all—remember this. 

These difficulties of the distinction between 
the present and future vanish when we regard 
them from the absolute view-point. The 
moment that we become fully conscious that 
the eternal is the only real thing—and that Now 
is all of eternity that we are able to grasp with 
our consciousness—that it is always Now with 
us, and always will be Now—when we realize 
this, then do the relative terms “present” and 
“future” lose their former meanings to us, and 
time and eternity; yesterday, today, tomorrow; 
and forever and forever; are seen to be but 
slightly different manifestations of the great 
eternal Now, in which we live at each moment 
of our existence. This living in the eternal makes 
us enjoy every moment of our present life— 
allows us to look forward to the future without 
fear—causes us to feel the consciousness of 
what real life is—helps us to realize the | Am 
consciousness—allows us to perceive things 
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in their right relations—in short, gives to life a 
reality that it otherwise lacks, and causes the old 
relative views to drop from us like the withered 
leaves from the rose. As the writer of “Light on 
the Path” so beautifully says: “This giant weed 
cannot flourish there; this blot upon existence 
is wiped out by the very atmosphere of eternal 
thought.’ 


5. Kill out all sense of separateness. 

6. Kill out desire for sensation. 

7. Kill out the hunger for growth. 

8. Yet stand alone and isolated, because nothing that 
is embodied, nothing that is conscious of separation, 
nothing that is out of the eternal can aid you. Learn 
from sensation, and observe it; because only so can 
you commence the science of self-knowledge, and 
plant your foot on the first step of the ladder. Grow as 
the flower grows, unconsciously, but eagerly anxious 
to open its soul to the air. So must you press forward 
to open your soul to the eternal. But it must be the 


eternal that draws forth your strength and beauty, not 
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desire of growth. For, in the one case, you develop in 
the luxuriance of purity; in the other, you harden by 


the forcible passion for personal stature. 


Here again are we confronted with a set of 
paradoxical precepts, the first three of which 
tell us to kill out certain things, and the fourth 
of which then proceeds to tell us (apparently) 
to do the very things which we have just been 
advised not to do. This is another example of 
the Divine Paradox which underlies all occult 
teachings—the two sides of the shield. Read 
what we have said on this subject, in Lesson |. 
What we have said there applies to nearly all of 
the precepts of “Light on the Path?’ 

In the fifth precept we are told to “Kill out 
all sense of separateness.’ The eighth precept 
gives us the reverse side of the shield: "Yet 
stand alone and isolated, because nothing 
that is embodied, nothing that is conscious of 
separation, nothing that is out of the eternal, can 
aid you.’ Here we have two vital truths imparted 
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to us—and yet the two are but different sides 
of the same truth. Let us consider it. 

The sense of separateness that causes us to 
feel as if we were made of different material 
from our fellow men and women—that makes 
us feel self-righteous—that makes us thank 
God that we are different from, and better than, 
other men—is error, and arises from the relative 
point of view. The advanced occultist knows 
that we are all parts of the One Life—varying 
only as we have unfolded so as to allow the 
higher parts of our nature to manifest through 
us. The lowly brother is but as we were once, 
and he will some day occupy the same position 
that we now do. And both he and we will surely 
mount to still greater heights—and if he learns 
his lessons better than do we, he may outstrip 
us in development. And besides this, we are 
bound up with the lives of every other man 
and woman. We participate in the conditions 
which contribute to their sin and shame. We 
allow to exist in our civilization conditions and 
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environments which contribute largely to crime 
and misery. Every mouthful we eat—every 
garment we wear—every dollar we earn—has 
had some connection with other people, and 
their lives and ours are intermingled—we touch 
all mankind at thousands of points. The law of 
cause and effect makes close companions of 
persons apparently as far apart as the poles. 
What we call sin is often the result of ignorance 
and misdirected energy—if we were in exactly 
the same position as those who do wrong—with 
the same temperament, training, environment, 
and opportunity—would we do so very much 
better than they? All life is on the Path—we 
are all advancing slowly—often slipping back 
two feet for every three we advance, but still 
registering anet advance of one foot. Andallare 
really trying to do the best they can, although 
often the appearances are very much against 
them. None of us are so very good or perfect— 
then why should we be so ready to condemn. 
Let us lend a helping hand whenever we can, 
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but let us not say, “I am holier than thou.’ Let 
us remember the precept of the great Master 
who warned us to cast the first stone only when 
we were free from sin ourselves. Let us avoid 
the sense of separateness in the relative sense, 
for it is a snare and a delusion, and the parent 
of nearly all error. 

But now for the other side of the shield. 
Let us learn to stand alone—we must learn 
this lesson in order to advance. Our life is our 
own—we must live it ourselves. No one else 
may live it for us—and we may live the life of 
no one else. Each must stand squarely upon 
his own feet. Each is accountable for his own 
acts. Each must reap that which he has sown. 
Each must suffer or enjoy according to his own 
acts. Man is responsible only to himself and 
the Eternal. Nothing outside of the Eternal and 
himself can aid him. Each soul must work out 
its own destiny, and no other soul may do the 
work of another. Each soul contains within it 
the light of the Spirit, which will give it all the 
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help it requires, and each soul must learn to 
look within for that help. The lesson of Courage 
and Self-Reliance must be learned by the 
growing soul. It must learn that while nothing 
from without can help it, it is equally true that 
nothing from without can harm it. The Ego is 
proof against all harm and hurt, once it realizes 
the fact. It is indestructible, and eternal. Water 
cannot drown it—fire cannot burn it—it cannot 
be destroyed—it ıs and always will be. It should 
learn to be able to stand erect—upon its own 
feet. If it needs the assurance of the presence 
of an unfailing helper—one that Is possessed 
of unlimited power and wisdom—let it look to 
the Eternal—all that it needs is there. 

The sixth precept tells us to "Kill out desire 
for sensation.’ And the eighth tells us to “Learn 
from sensation, and observe it, because only 
so can you commence the science of self- 
knowledge, and plant your foot upon the first 
step of the ladder” Another paradox. Let us try 
to find the key. 
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The warning in the sixth precept bids us 
to let drop the desire for sense gratification. 
The pleasures of the senses belong to the 
relative plane. We begin by enjoying that 
which appeals to the grosser senses, and from 
that we gradually work up the enjoyment of 
that which comes through higher senses. We 
outgrow certain forms of sense gratification. 
We pass from sensuality to sensuousness, in its 
lower and higher degrees. There is a constant 
evolution in sense gratification in man. The 
things we enjoyed yesterday, seem crude and 
gross to us to-day, and so it will always be, as 
we pass onward and upward in the scale of life. 
We must cease to be tied to the gratification 
of the senses—the soul has higher pleasures 
awaiting it. The pleasures of the senses are all 
right in their place—they have their offices to 
perform in the evolution of the soul—but the 
soul must beware of allowing itself to be tied to 
them, as its progress will be retarded if it does 
so—useless baggage must be cast aside as the 
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soul mounts the upward path—light marching 
order is the proper thing. The ties which bind 
you to sense gratification must be boldly cut, 
that you may go on your way. Therefore "Kill out 
desire for sensation.’ Remember, the precept 
does not say that you should kill out sensation— 
only the desire for sensation. Neither desire 
sensation, nor run away from it as an evil thing. 
Turn sensation to good account, by studying it, 
and learning its lessons, that you may see it for 
what it is really worth, and thus be able to drop 
it from you. 

As the eighth precept tells you: “Learn from 
sensation, and observe it; because only so can 
you commence the science of self-knowledge, 
and plant your foot upon the first step of the 
ladder.’ 

This does not mean that you should yield to 
sense-gratification in order to learn its lessons— 
the advanced soul should have passed beyond 
this stage. Sensations may be studied as if from 
the outside, and it is not necessary to indulge 
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a sense in order to learn the lesson it has to 
teach you. The real meaning of this last precept 
is that when we find that we experience 
certain sense feelings—sensations—we should 
weigh, measure, gauge and test them, instead 
of viewing them with horror. These things are 
a part of us—they come from the Instinctive 
Mind, and are our heritage from our previous 
lowly states of existence. They are not bad 
in themselves, but are simply unworthy of us 
in our present stage of development. They 
are the shadows of our former selves—the 
reflection of things which were proper and 
natural in us in our more animal states, but 
which we are now outgrowing. You may learn 
great lessons by noting the symptoms of these 
dying sense-manifestations, and thereby will 
be enabled to cast them away from you sooner 
than if you allow yourself to fear them as the 
manifestations of an evil entity outside of 
yourself—the temptings of a personal Devil. In 
time you will outgrow these things, their places 
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being filled with something better and more 
worthy. But in the meantime, view them as you 
would the instinctive desire to perform some 
trick of childhood, which while once natural is 
now unnatural and undesirable. Many grown 
persons have had much trouble in getting rid 
of the old baby trick of sucking the thumb, or 
twisting a lock of hair between the fingers, which 
while considered as quite “cute” in the baby 
days, nevertheless brought upon the growing 
child many reproaches and punishments, and 
in after years, often required the exercise of the 
will of the adult to cast it aside as an undesirable 
thing. Let us so view these symptoms of the 
baby-days of our soul-life, and let us get rid 
of them by understanding them, their nature, 
history, and meaning, instead of fearing them 
as the “work of the Devil” There is no Devil but 
Ignorance and Fear. 

The seventh precept tells us to “Kill out 
desire for growth,’ and yet the eighth advises 
us to grow—"Grow as the flower grows, 
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unconsciously, but eagerly anxious to open its 
soul to the air. So must you press forward to 
open your soul to the eternal. But it must be 
the eternal that draws forth your strength and 
beauty, not desire of growth. For in the one 
case you develop in the luxuriance of purity; in 
the other, you harden by the forcible passion 
for personal stature.’ 

The writer of the above words has made so 
plain the meaning of this two-fold statement of 
truth, that very little comment upon the same is 
needed, even for those just entering upon the 
Path. The distinction between the “desire for 
growth,’ and the unfoldment that comes to the 
advancing soul lies in the motive. “Desire for 
growth,’ in the relative sense, means desire for 
growth for self-glorification—a subtle form of 
vanity—and a refined form of selfish ambition. 
And this desire, as applied to spiritual, tends 
toward what occultists know as “black magic,’ 
which consists of a desire for spiritual power 
to use for selfish ends, or even for the mere 
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sense of power that such development brings. 
The student of occultism cannot be warned 
too often against such desires and practices— 
it is the dark side of the picture, and those 
who pursue the descending path meet with 
a terrible punishment by reason of their own 
acts, and are often compelled to labor for ages 
before they find their way back to the Path 
upon which the sun of the Spirit shines brightly. 

The natural growth of the soul—that growth 
which is compared to that of the flower— 
gradual and unconscious, but yet eager in 
the sense of opening up one’s soul to the 
beneficent rays of the great Central Sun of 
Life—the growth which consists in “letting” 
rather than forcing, is the growth to be desired. 
This growth comes to us each day, if we but 
open ourselves to it. Let the soul unfold, and 
the Spirit will gradually manifest itself to 
your consciousness. Many students torment 
themselves, and their teachers, by their eager 
questionings, “what shall | do?” The only answer 
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is “stand aside from your labored efforts, and 
just let yourself grow.’ And you will grow in this 
way. Every day will add to your experience— 
every year will find you further along the path. 
You may think that you are making no progress— 
but just compare yourself to the self of a year 
ago, and you will notice the improvement. Go 
on, living your life, the best you know how— 
doing the work before you in the manner that 
seems best for you, day-by-day—worrying not 
about your future life—living in the great and 
glorious Now—and allowing the Spirit to work 
through you in confidence and faith and love. 
And, dear student, all will be well with you. 
You are on the right road—keep to the middle 
of it—enjoy the scenery as you pass along— 
enjoy the refreshing breezes—enjoy the night 
as well as the day—it is all good—and you are 
making progress without feeling the strain of 
the journey. The man who counts the mile- 
stones and worries about how much farther he 
has to go, and how slow he is moving, makes 
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his journey doubly tiresome, and loses all the 
beauty of the roadside. Instead of thinking 
about what he is seeing, he is thinking merely of 
miles, miles, miles, and many more miles ahead. 
Which is the course of wisdom? 


9. Desire only that which is within you. 

10. Desire only that which is beyond you. 

11. Desire only that which is unattainable. 

12. For within you is the light of the world, the only 
light that can be shed upon the Path. If you are unable 
to perceive it within you, it is useless to look for it 
elsewhere. It is beyond you; because, when you reach 
it, you have lost yourself. It is unattainable, because it 
forever recedes. You will enter the light, but you will 


never touch the flame. 


These four precepts form another of the 
many paradoxes contained in the wonderful 
little manual upon which we are commenting. 
To those who have not found its key, these 
four precepts seem strangely contradictory 
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and “wild.” To be told to desire a thing that is 
within you—and yet beyond you—and which 
is unattainable, seems ridiculous to the average 
man on the street. But, when one has the key, 
the teachings seem very plain and beautiful. 
The four precepts refer to the unfoldment of 
Spiritual Consciousness—Illumination—which 
we attempted to faintly describe in our first 
series of lessons (The Fourteen Lessons). This is 
the first great attainment before us on the path. 
It means everything to the occultist at this stage 
of the journey, for it takes him from the plane of 
mere “belief” or intellectual acquiescence, on 
to the plane where he knows that he Is. It does 
not endow him permanently with universal 
knowledge, but it gives him that consciousness 
of real spiritual existence, compared to which 
every other experience and knowledge 
sinks into nothing. It brings one face-to-face 
(perhaps only for a moment) with the Real Self, 
and the great Reality of which that Self is but 
a part. This state of consciousness is the great 
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prize which is awaiting the efforts of the race to 
free itself, and it is a reward worth many lives of 
unfoldment to attain. 

“Desire only that which is within you"—for 
the Spirit is the only reality, and it is within each 
of us. As the text says: “For within you is the light 
of the world, the only light that can be shed 
upon the Path. If you are unable to perceive it 
within you, it is useless to look for it elsewhere’ 
Why do not these anxious seekers after truth, 
take this advice and look within themselves for 
that which they seek, instead of running hither 
and thither, after teachers, prophets, seers, and 
leaders—exhausting first one strange teaching, 
and then another. All this is useful—because it 
teaches us that that which we seek is not to be 
found in this way. And you will never find what 
you seek, in such ways. You may get a hint here, 
or a suggestion there—but the real thing is right 
within yourself waiting patiently for that hour 
when you will look within for it, confidently, 
hopefully, and lovingly. Oh, listen to the voice 
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of the soul—look for the light of the Spirit. You 
have them both within you—why seek further 
for that which can never reach you from the 
outside. 

“Desire only that which is beyond you.’ “It is 
beyond you; because when you reach it, you 
have lost yourself” It is always just beyond 
you, and when you become one with it, the 
old relative self has faded away, and a greater, 
grander You has replaced it. Man must lose 
himself to find Himself. In this sense, the great 
thing to be desired is beyond the to-day "you, 
although it is within you—it is really Yourself, as 
you will be. Can we make this plainer? The child 
longs for manhood—it is beyond him, and yet 
the child is the embryo man, and the elements 
of manhood are within him, awaiting the hour 
of development. But when that child attains 
manhood, the child is gone—he has lost himself, 
and a larger self has taken its place. So that the 
thing for which the child longs, really causes 
him to lose his (child) self in its attainment. The 
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butterfly is within the caterpillar—but it is also 
beyond him—and when he gains it he is no 
longer a caterpillar but a butterfly. These are 
crude illustrations, but perhaps they may help 
you to understand the matter more clearly. 
“Desire only that which is unattainable.’ This 
sounds discouraging, but, when understood, it 
really gives renewed energy. The text goes on: 
“It is unattainable, because it forever recedes. 
You may enter the light, but you will never 
touch the flame” As the soul gains in spiritual 
consciousness, it becomes greater and grander, 
but it is traveling but the first steps in the real 
journey—but that journey is becoming more 
and more pleasant. As we climb the mountain 
side of Attainment, the view becomes grander 
at each step. But the mountain top, which 
seemed so near at the beginning of the journey, 
seems constantly to recede as one climbs. And 
yet there is no disappointment, for every step 
of the way is now accompanied with the keenest 
pleasure. It is ever so in soul-unfoldment. As 
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step after step is taken, greater heights appear 
to the view, emerging from the clouds which 
have surrounded them. There are undreamt 
of heights. You may, and will, gain the highest 
point now visible to you (be your attainment 
ever so great at this moment) but when you get 
there you will find that there is as much before 
you as you have left behind—far more in fact. 
But all this does not disappoint you, when you 
once grasp its significance. As you enter the 
great light you become conscious of gradually 
nearing the great center of Light—but although 
you are fairly bathed in the glorious effulgence, 
you have not touched the flame—and never 
will, as Man. But what of that—why fret because 
you cannot see the end—if end there be. You 
are destined to become something so much 
greater and grander than you are to-day, that 
your wildest imaginings cannot give you the 
faintest idea of it. And, still beyond that state, 
there are other states, and others, and others 
and others. Rejoice in the light, but sigh not 
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because you are told that you will never touch 
the flame—you do not begin to realize what 
the bright light is—the flame is beyond your 


comprehension. 


13. Desire power ardently. 

14. Desire peace fervently. 

15. Desire possessions above all. 

16. But those possessions must belong to the pure 
soul only, and be possessed therefore by all pure 
souls equally, and thus be the especial property 
of the whole only when united. Hunger for such 
possessions as can be held by the pure soul, that you 
may accumulate wealth for that united spirit of life 
which is your only true self. The peace you shall desire 
is that sacred peace which nothing can disturb, and in 
which the soul grows as does the holy flower upon the 
still lagoons. And that power which the disciple shall 
covet is that which shall make him appear as nothing 
in the eyes of men. 

17. Seek out the way. 

18. Seek the way by retreating within. 
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19. Seek the way advancing boldly without. 


Here is another example of the relative 
and the absolute. “Desire power ardently.’ 
And yet power, selfish power, is the greatest 
curse of the man who possess it. The power 
of the Spirit, which is “the power which the 
disciples shall covet,’ may indeed make him 
“appear as nothing in the eyes of men” who 
are striving after material power. For it is the 
conscious power of which the average man 
knows nothing—of which he is unable to form 
a mental image. And he is very apt to regard 
as a fool the man who possesses it, or who is 
reaching out for it. The power which is applied 
to unselfish uses is incomprehensible to the 
average man who seeks for worldly power— 
and yet that worldly power, and all that it is 
capable of accomplishing, will crumble before 
the flame of time, as a sheet of tissue before 
the match, and will be in ashes in the twinkling 
of an eye, while the real power of spiritual 
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attainment grows stronger and mightier as the 
ages roll by. The one is the substance—the 
other the shadow—and yet the world reverses 
their position because of its imperfect vision. 
Do not make the mistake of translating this 
sixteenth precept as meaning that the student 
should seek to “appear as nothing in the eyes 
of men.’ This is not the meaning—the student 
should avoid seeking to “appear” as anything 
in the eyes of man, whether that anything be 
everything or nothing. Let the appearances 
go—they belong to the world of shadows and 
the true student has naught to do with them. 
Let the world attend to its own “appearances” — 
let it amuse itself with its childish toys, and soap 
bubbles. Do not seek to “appear"—let the 
world attend to that, it will amuse the world, 
and will not hurt you. We say this because 
some have translated this precept as if it were 
an incentive to assumed humility which is 
akin to the “humbleness” of Uriah Heep. As if 
to “appear” as nothing were some particular 
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virtue! The precept really means to point out 
the only power worth seeking, and at the same 
time to show the student how lightly the world 
is apt to regard such power as compared to 
what it calls “power, but which worldly power 
is but as the power of the lunatic who, sitting on 
a soap-box throne, with a pasteboard crown 
and a toy sceptre, imagines that he is Lord of 
All. Let the world amuse itself—it concerns you 
not—seek ye the real power of the Spirit, no 
matter how you “appear” to men. 

“Desire peace fervently.’ But that peace is the 
peace which comes from within, and which you 
may enjoy even though you be in the midst of 
the battle of life—though you be commander- 
in-chief of the worldly army, or its humblest 
soldier (all one, at the last). This peace of the 
awakened and conscious soul is indeed “that 
sacred peace which nothing can disturb, and in 
which the soul grows as does the holy flower 
upon the still lagoons.’ This peace comes only 
to one who has awakened to the consciousness 
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of his real spiritual existence. This state once 
attained enables a man to set aside a part of 
his nature into which he may retire when the 
troubles and strife of the outer life disturb him, 
and which immediately surrounds him with a 
peace “that passeth understanding,” because 
it is beyond the realms of the understanding 
of the intellect. Such a sanctuary of the soul 
is a “haven of rest,’ for the troubled mind, 
and in which it may seek shelter from the 
storms which are howling without. When one 
becomes conscious of what he really is, and is 
able to see the world of illusions for what they 
are, he finds this place of peace. And, although, 
the necessities of his life have placed him in a 
position in which he must be in the thick of the 
fight, he really is merely in it, and not of it. For 
while one part of his nature plays out the part 
allotted to him, his higher self rises above the 
tumult, and serenely smiles at it all. Establish 
for yourself a sanctuary of the soul, in which 
Silence reigns, and into which your tired soul 
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may creep to rest, and recuperate. It is this 
peace to which the Yogis refer, when they say: 
“Peace be with Thee.’ And may it be with you 
all! And abide with you. 

“Desire possessions above all” This sounds 
like queer teaching along spiritual lines, but 
read on. “But those possessions must belong 
to the pure soul only, and be possessed 
therefore by all pure souls equally, and thus 
be the especial property of the whole only 
when united. Hunger for such possessions as 
can be held by the pure soul, that you may 
accumulate wealth for that united spirit of 
life which is your true self” These possessions, 
obviously, are not material possessions, but 
the possessions of the soul. And what is a soul 
able to possess. Knowledge only, for all else 
is unreal, and passeth away, Therefore let the 
soul desire the possession and attainment of 
the knowledge which it needs—the knowledge 
of the Spirit. And this best knowledge may be 
possessed by the pure soul only—the other 
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kind of souls do not care for it. And the pure 
soul is willing to hold such possessions in 
common for all other souls who are able to 
accept a share in it, or to make use of it, and 
no attempt is made to claim especial property 
rights in such possessions, and it is recognized 
as the property of the “united whole.’ There 
can be no “corners” in spiritual knowledge, no 
matter how vigorously some mortals may claim 
to possess same—there can be no monopoly 
upon these possessions, for they are free as 
water to those who are ready and willing to 
receive them. Although the most valuable of all 
possessions, they are literally “without money 
and without price,’ and woe unto him who 
attempts to sell the gifts of the Spirit—for he 
sells that which cannot be delivered except to 
those who are ready for them, and those who 
are ready for them have no need to buy—they 
simply help themselves from the feast. We 
call your attention to the sentence which says 
that you should desire to “accumulate wealth 
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for that united spirit of life which is your real 
self” For when you attain spiritual knowledge 
you are not merely accumulating for yourself, 
but for others as well—you are working for 
the race as well as for yourself. The race is 
benefited by its individual members attaining 
spiritual knowledge, and you are making 
it easier for others of the race—those now 
living, and those who will come later. You are 
doing your part to raising the thought of the 
world. And, as you have enjoyed some of the 
treasures which have been gathered together 
by those who have passed on during the ages, 
so will generations to come be benefited by 
that which you are accumulating now. We are 
but atoms in a mighty whole, and the gain of 
one is the gain of all. Nothing is lost. Therefore 
"Desire possessions above all.” 

“Seek out the way.’ Seek it not by strenuous 
endeavor, but by opening up yourself to the 
promptings of the Spirit—by recognizing the 
hunger of the soul for spiritual bread—the 
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thirst for the draught from the spring of life. 
Draw knowledge by the Law of Attraction. It 
will come to you in obedience to that law. It 
is yours for the asking, and nothing can keep 
it from you, or you from it. As Emerson says: 
"The things that are for thee, gravitate to thee. 
Oh, believe, as thou livest, that every sound 
that is spoken over the round world which 
thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine ear. 
Every proverb, every book, every byword that 
belongs to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely 
come home through open or winding passages.’ 

And this will be your test of the truth: When 
a message comes to you that seems to awaken a 
memory of an almost forgotten truth, then that 
truth is yours—it may not be all of that truth, 
but as much as you feel is true is yours—the 
rest will come in time. Emerson is said to have 
been asked to prove certain statements which 
he had made, in a lecture. He is reported as 
saying, in reply, “l trust that | shall never utter 
a statement of the truth which will need to be 
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proved” He was right. Truth is self-evident. 
When the awakening soul hears a statement of 
what truth it is ready to receive at that time, it 
instinctively recognizes it as such. It may not be 
able to explain it to others, or even to itself. But 
it knows, it knows. The awakening faculties of 
the Spiritual Mind perceives truth by methods 
of their own. The Spiritual Mind does not 
run contrary to reason—but it transcends 
Intellect—it goes beyond, and sees that which 
the Intellect cannot grasp. In reading, or hearing, 
statements of what is claimed to be the truth, 
accept only that which appeals to this higher 
reason, and lay aside, temporarily, that which 
does not so appeal to it. In a lecture, or in a 
book, there may be only one sentence that so 
appeals to you—accept that, and let the rest 
go. If that which is passed by be real truth, it 
will come to you when you are ready for it— 
it cannot escape you. Be not worried if you 
cannot understand all you hear or read—pass 
by that which does not awaken the answering 
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ring of the spiritual keynote within you. This is 
a safe test, and rule. Apply it to all writings and 
teachings—our own included. Be not disturbed 
by the apparently conflicting teachings which 
you hear and read. Each teacher must teach in 
his own way, and every teacher will reach some 
that the others will miss. All teachers have some 
of the truth—none have all of it. Take your own 
wherever you find it—and let the rest pass you 
by. Do not be a bigoted follower of teachers— 
listen to what they say—but apply the test of 
your own soul to all of it. Do not be a blind 
follower. Be an individual. Your soul is as good a 
judge as any other soul—better, for you, in fact. 
For it knows what it needs, and is continually 
reaching out for it. Teachers are useful—books 
are useful—because they suggest to you— 
they supply missing links—they give you loose 
ends of thought, which you may unwind at 
your leisure—they corroborate that which is 
lying half-awakened in your mind—they aid in 
the birth of new thought within your mind. But 
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your own soul must do its own work—is the 
best judge of what is best for you—is the wisest 
counsellor—the most skilled teacher. Heed 
the voice of the Something Within. Trust your 
own soul, O student. Look within confidently, 
trustingly, and hopefully. Look within—for 
there is the spark from the Divine Flame. 

“Seek the way by retreating within” We 
have just spoken of this trust in the Something 
Within. This precept emphasizes this phase 
of occult teaching. Learn to retreat within the 
Silence, and listen to the voice of your soul— 
it will tell you many great things. In the Silence 
the Spiritual Mind will unfold and pass on to 
your consciousness bits of the great truths 
which lie buried within its recesses. It will pass 
on to the Intellect certain fragments of truth 
from its own great storehouse, and the Intellect 
will afterwards accept them, and reason 
from the premises thus obtained. Intellect is 
cold—Spiritual Mind is warm and alive with 
high feeling. The Spiritual Mind is the source 
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of much that is called “inspiration.” Poets, 
painters, sculptors, writers, preachers, orators, 
and others have received this inspiration in 
all times, and do so to-day. This is the source 
from which the seer obtains his vision—the 
prophet his foresight. By development of 
his Spiritual Consciousness, Man may bring 
himself into a high relationship and contact 
with this higher part of his nature, and may thus 
become possessed of a knowledge of which 
the Intellect has not dared to dream. When we 
learn to trust the Spirit, it responds by sending 
us more frequent flashes of illumination and 
enlightenment. As one unfolds in Spiritual 
Consciousness, he relies more upon the Inner 
Voice, and is more readily able to distinguish 
it from the impulses from the lower planes of 
the mind. He learns to follow the guidance of 
the Spirit, and to allow it to lend him a helping 
hand. To be “led by the Spirit” is a living and 
real fact in the lives of all who have reached a 
certain stage of spiritual development. 
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“Seek the way by advancing boldly without.’ 
Be not afraid. Nothing can harm you. You are 
a living, eternal soul. Therefore, be bold. Look 
around you and see what is going on in the 
world—and learn lessons thereby. See the 
workings of the great loom of life—watch the 
shuttles fly—see the cloth of various texture 
and colors that is being produced. See it all 
as Life. Be not dismayed. Lessons are lying all 
around you, awaiting your study and mastery. 
See life in all its phase—this does not mean 
that you should take a backward step and try 
to live over again phases which you have left 
behind you and with which you are through— 
but witness them all without horror or disgust. 
Remember that from the lowly phases, higher 
phases develop. From the mud of the river the 
beautiful lotus rears its stalk, and forcing its way 
through the water reaches the air, and unfolds its 
beautiful flower. From the mud of the physical, 
the plant of life passes through the water of the 
mental plane, on to the air of the spiritual, and 
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there unfolds. Look around you and see what 
men are doing—what they are saying—what 
they are thinking—it is all right, in all its phases, 
for those who are in it. Live your own life—on 
your own plane of development—but scorn 
not those who are still on the lower planes. 
See Life in all its throbbing forms, and realize 
that you are part of it all. It is all one—and 
you are part of that one. Feel the swell of the 
wave beneath you—yield to its motion—you 
will not be submerged, for you are riding on 
its crest, and borne on its bosom. Do not fear 
the outside—even while you retreat within— 
both are good—each in its place. Let your 
Inner Sanctuary be your real resting place, but 
be not afraid to venture without. Your retreat 
cannot be cut off. See the outer world, knowing 
that home is always awaiting you. There is no 
contradiction between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth precepts. Let us repeat them, that 
you may grasp them as but the two sides of the 
same truth: “Seek the way by retreating within— 
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seek the way by advancing boldly without.’ Do 
you not see that they are both needed to form 
the whole statement of truth? 

"Seek it not by any one road” This is a 
necessary caution. As the writer of the precepts 
says: "To each temperament there is one road 
which seems the most desirable.’ But there is a 
subtle temptation here—the student is very apt 
to rest content with that one road which suits 
his particular temperament, and, accordingly, 
is likely to shut his eyes to the other roads. He 
becomes bigoted, narrow, and one-sided. He 
should explore all the lanes which seem to lead 
to the truth, gaining a little here and a little 
there—holding fast to that which appeals to his 
inner consciousness, and letting the rest go— 
but condemning not that which he does not see 
fit to accept. Do not be a partisan—or a bigot— 
or a sectarian. Because you favor any one form 
of teaching, do not hastily conclude that all 
teachings that do not agree with yours must 
be false. There are many forms of presentation 
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of truth, each suited to the understanding of 
certain people. Many forms of expression, 
which at first sight appear contradictory, are 
afterwards seen to have the same fundamental 
principle. Much of the apparent difference in 
teaching may be seen to be merely a matter 
of the use (or misuse) of words. When we 
understand each other’s words and terms, we 
often find that we have much in common, and 
but little apart from each other. 


20. Seek it not by any one road. To each 
temperament, there is one road which seems the most 
desirable. But the way is not found by devotion alone, 
by religious contemplation alone, by ardent progress, 
by self-sacrificing labor, by studious observation of 
life. None alone can take the disciple more than one 
step onwards. All steps are necessary to make up the 
ladder. The vices of men become steps in the ladder, 
one by one, as they are surmounted. The virtues of 
man are steps, indeed, necessary—not by any means 


to be dispensed with. Yet, though they create a fair 
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atmosphere and a happy future, they are useless if 
they stand alone. The whole nature of man must be 
used wisely by the one who desires to enter the way. 
Each man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, 
and life. But he is only so when he grasps his whole 
individuality firmly, and, by the force of his awakened 
spiritual will, recognizes this individuality as not 
himself, but that thing which he has with pain created 
for his own use, and by means of which he purposes, 
as his growth slowly develops his intelligence, to reach 
to the life beyond individuality. When he knows that 
for this his wonderful complex, separated life exists, 
then, indeed, and then only, he is upon the way. 
Seek it by plunging into the mysterious and glorious 
depths of your own inmost being. Seek it by testing 
all experience, by utilizing the senses, in order to 
understand the growth and meaning of individuality, 
and the beauty and obscurity of those other divine 
fragments which are struggling side by side with 
you, and form the race to which you belong. Seek it 
by study of the laws of being, the laws of nature, the 


laws of the supernatural; and seek it by making the 
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profound obeisance of the soul to the dim star that 
burns within. Steadily, as you watch and worship, its 
light will grow stronger. Then you may know you have 
found the beginning of the way. And, when you have 
found the end, its light will suddenly become the 
infinite light. 


The twentieth precept should be read 
carefully by every student who wishes to 
live the life of the Spirit, and who desires to 
advance along the Path. It should be read—re- 
read—studied. It contains within it much that 
will not be grasped at the first reading—nor 
the tenth—nor the one-hundredth. Its meaning 
will unfold as your experiences renders you 
ready to receive it. It tells you that your life 
must not be one-sided—it must be varied. 
You must avail yourself of the advantages of 
the inner life—and yet you must not run away 
from the world, for it has lessons for you. You 
are needed by others in the world—others 
need you—and you must play your part. You 
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cannot run away, even if you want to—so 
accept the part that is allotted to you, and use 
your present state as a thing upon which you 
may mount to greater things. You are a cog in 
the great machinery of life, and you must do 
your work. “The whole nature of man must be 
used wisely by the one who desires to enter the 
way.’ This life may be carried into your business, 
profession or trade—if it cannot be taken with 
you everywhere, something is wrong with it, 
or with you. You must not expect the world to 
understand your view of life. There is no use 
inflicting your views upon the unready world— 
milk for babes, and meat for men, remember. 
The majority of the people around you are like 
unborn babes, spiritually—and but a very few 
have even drawn their first baby breath. Do not 
make the mistake of wearing your heart on your 
sleeve, for the daws to peck at. Play well your 
part in the game of life, in which you are forced 
to join. But though you see it as but the sport 
of children, do not make yourself a nuisance to 
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the babes—join in as if you enjoyed it—you will 
learn lessons from it. Do not make the mistake of 
thinking that you have to go around wearing a 
“Sunday face"—don't try to pose as one of the 
“holy” and “too-good-for-life” sort of people. 
Just be natural—that’s all. Don’t be afraid to 
smile or laugh. A sense of humor is one of God's 
best gifts to man, and prevents him committing 
many follies. A laugh is often as good as a prayer. 
Don't take things too seriously—do not let the 
play of the kindergarten of God seem too real 
to you. Much of life is really a joke to those who 
can rise above and view it from there. It is really 
a play preparing the children of God for the 
real life. 

It is not necessary for us to comment upon 
the twentieth precept, at length, for that 
precept is so full and goes so into details, that 
it covers the ground fully. Study it carefully—it 
contains a rule of life for students. Its concluding 
sentences are magnificent—they tell you to 
open yourself to the unfoldment of your higher 
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self, that by the light which burns within you 
all may be seen. Listen to its words: “Make the 
profound obeisance of the soul to the dim star 
that burns within—steadily as you watch and 
worship, its light will grow stronger. Then you 
may know that you have found the beginning 
of the way—and, when you have found the 
end, its light will suddenly become the infinite 
light.” 

Read, also, the note accompanying this last 
mentioned precept. All of these teachings lead 
up to the full dawn of Spiritual Consciousness. 

The twenty-first precept bids you “look for 
the flower to bloom in the silence that follows 
the storm”—and which blooms only then. The 
rainbow of Spiritual Consciousness appears 
only after the fierce storm which has swept 
you from your feet. It is the divine token of the 
peace which is coming to you. 

Our next lesson will be devoted to the 
subject of Spiritual Consciousness. In it we will 
take up the twenty-first precept, and that to 
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which it refers. It is the keystone of this teaching. 
The other side of the arch must be described, 
but the keystone must be studied first. Study 
this second lesson well during the month, that 
you may understand the one to follow it. 
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Lesson III: Spiritual Consciousness. 





HE TWENTY-FIRST PRECEPT of the first part of 

“Light on the Path"—the precept that refers 
directly to the thing that has been led up to by 
the preceding precepts—tells us to: 


21. Look for the flower to bloom in the silence that 
follows the storm; not till then. 

It shall grow, it will shoot up, it will make branches 
and leaves and form buds, while the storm continues, 
while the battle lasts. But not till the whole personality 
of the man is dissolved and melted—not until it is 
held by the divine fragment which has created it, as a 
mere subject for grave experiment and experience— 
not until the whole nature has yielded, and become 


subject unto its higher self, can the bloom open. Then 
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will come a calm such as comes in a tropical country 
after the heavy rain, when nature works so swiftly 
that one may see her action. Such a calm will come 
to the harassed spirit. And, in the deep silence, the 
mysterious event will occur which will prove that the 
way has been found. Call it by what name you will. It 
is a voice that speaks where there is none to speak, 
it is a messenger that comes—a messenger without 
form or substance—or it is the flower of the soul that 
has opened. It cannot be described by any metaphor. 
But it can be felt after, looked for, and desired, even 
amid the raging of the storm. The silence may last a 
moment of time, or it may last a thousand years. But it 
will end. Yet you will carry its strength with you. Again 
and again the battle must be fought and won. It is only 


for an interval that nature can be still. 


The flower that blooms in the silence that 
follows the storm (and only then and there) is 
the flower of Spiritual Consciousness, for the 
production of which the Plant of Life has been 
striving—that which caused the sprouting of the 
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seed—the putting forth of roots—the pushing 
of the plant through the soil of the material 
into the purer region above—the unfolding of 
leaf after leaf—the discarding of sheath after 
sheath—until finally the tiny bud of the Spirit 
was Visible, and the real unfoldment began. 
This appearance of the bud of Spiritual 
Consciousness—the first rays of IIlumination— 
mark a most critical period in the evolution 
of the soul. And, as the little manual states, it 
occurs only after the storm—only when the 
silence has succeeded and replaced the rush of 
the winds—the roar and crash of the thunder— 
the terrifying incidents of the tempest. In the 
calm, restful period that follows the storm, great 
things await the soul. So, remember this, O soul, 
when you find yourself in the midst of the great 
storm of spiritual unrest, which is sweeping 
away all the old landmarks—which is tearing 
away all that you have been leaning against to 
support yourself—which causes you to imagine 
that all is being swept away from you, leaving 
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you alone without comfort, or support. For in 
that moment of spiritual distress when all is 
being taken away from you, there is coming to 
you that peace which passeth all understanding, 
which will never leave you, and which is well 
worth the stress of a thousand storms. The time 
of mere blind belief is passing from you—the 
time of knowing is at hand. 

It is difficult to speak of the higher spiritual 
experiences in the words of the lower 
plane. Emerson, who had experienced that 
consciousness of which we speak, says of it: 
"Every man’s words, who speaks from that life, 
must sound vain to those who do not dwell in 
the same thought on their own part. | dare not 
speak for it. My words do not carry its august 
sense; they fall short and cold. Only itself 
can inspire whom it will...Yet | desire even 
by profane words, if sacred | may not use, to 
indicate the heaven of this deity, and to report 
what hints | have collected of the transcendent 
simplicity and energy of the Highest Law.’ It is 
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a thing to be felt rather than to be intellectually 
grasoed—and yet the Intellect may partially 
grasp it, when the illumination of the Spirit has 
raised it (the Intellect) to higher planes. 

Knowing what lies before it, the hand that 
writes these words trembles over its work. 
To attempt to put into plain words these 
experiences of the Higher Life seems futile and 
foolish—and yet we seem called upon to make 
the effort. Well, so be it—the task is set before 
us—we must not shrink from it. 

In our “Fourteen Lessons” we have told of 
the threefold mind of man—the three mental 
principles—the Instinctive Mind; the Intellect; 
the Spiritual Mind. We advise that you re-read 
the lessons bearing upon this subject, paying 
particular attention to what we have said 
regarding the Sixth Principle—the Spiritual 
Mind. This Illumination—this flower that 
blooms in the silence that follows the storm— 
comes from that part of your nature. 
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But, first, let us consider what is meant by 
“the storm” which precedes the blossoming of 
the flower. 

Man passes through the higher stages of the 
Instinctive Mind on to the plane of the Intellect. 
The man on the Instinctive Plane (even in its 
higher stages where it blends into the lower 
planes of the Intellect) does not concern 
himself with the problems of Life—the Riddle 
of Existence. He does not recognize even that 
any such problem or riddle exists. He has a 
comparatively easy time, as his cares are chiefly 
those connected with the physical plane. So 
long as his physical wants are satisfied, the 
rest matters little to him. His is the childhood 
stage of the race. After a time, he begins to 
experience troubles on another plane. His 
awakened Intellect refuses to allow him to 
continue to take things for granted. New 
questions are constantly intruding themselves, 
calling for answers. He begins to be pestered 
by the eternal “Why” of his soul. As Tolstoi so 
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forcibly puts it: “As soon as the mental part of 
a person takes control, new worlds are opened, 
and desires are multiplied a thousand-fold. 
They become as numerous as the radii of a 
circle; and the mind, with care and anxiety, sets 
itself first to cultivate and then gratify these 
desires, thinking that happiness is to be found 
in that way:’ But no permanent happiness is to 
be found in this state—something fills the soul 
with a growing unrest, and beckons it on and 
on to higher flights. But the Intellect, not being 
able to conceive of anything higher than itself, 
resists these urgings as something unworthy— 
some relic of former superstitions and credulity. 
And so it goes around and around in its efforts 
to solve the great problems—striving for that 
peace and rest which it somehow feels is 
awaiting it. It little dreams that its only possible 
release lies in the unfoldment of something 
higher than itself, which will enable it to be 
used as a finer instrument. 
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Many who read these lines will recognize 
this stage of terrible mental unrest—of spiritual 
travail—when our Intellect confesses itself 
unable to solve the great questions pressing 
upon it for answers. We beat against the bars 
of our mental cages—or like the squirrel in the 
wheel, rush rapidly around and around, and 
yet remain just where we were at the beginning. 
We are in the midst of the mental storm. The 
tempest rages around and about us—the winds 
tear our cloaks from us, leaving us at the mercy 
of the tempest. We see swept away from our 
sight all that has seemed so firm, durable and 
permanent, and upon which we have found 
much comfort in leaning. All seems lost and 
we are in despair. Peace and comfort is denied 
us—the storm drives us hither and thither, and 
we know not what the end shall be. Our only 
hope is that reliance and trust in the Unseen 
Hand which prompted Newman to write those 
beautiful words, which appeal to thousands 
far removed from him in interpretation of the 
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Truth, but who are, nevertheless, his brothers 
in the Spirit, and who therefore recognize his 
words: 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and | am far from home; 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; | do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me, 


Lead thou me on” 


In due time there comes—and it always 
comes in due time—a little gleam of light 
piercing through the clouds, lighting up to the 
feet of the storm-beaten wanderer—one step 
at a time—a new path, upon which he takes 
a few steps. He soon finds himself in a new 
country. As a writer has said: 


“Soon he becomes conscious that he has entered 


into a new and unknown land—has crossed the 
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borders of a new country. He finds himself in a strange 
land—there are no familiar landmarks—he does not 
recognize the scene. He realizes the great distance 
between himself and the friends he has left at the foot 
of the hill. He cries aloud for them to follow him, but 
they can scarcely hear him, and seem to fear for his 
safety. They wave their arms, and beckon with their 
hands for him to return. They fear to follow him, and 
despair of his safety. But he seems possessed of a new 
courage, and a strange impulse within him urges him 
on and on. To what point he is traveling, he knows 
not—but a fierce joy takes possession of him, and he 


presses on.’ 


The light pouring forth from the Spiritual 
Consciousness, leads the traveler along the 
Path of Attainment—if he has the courage to 
follow it. The light of the Spirit is always a safe 
guide, but very few of us have the confidence 
and trust which will allow us to accept it. The 
original Quakers knew of this inner light, and 
trusted it—but their descendants have but a 
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glimmer of what was once a bright light. Its rays 
may be perceived by all who are ready for it, 
and who look with hope and confidence to the 
day when their eyes may view it. For know you, 
that this inner light is not the special property of 
the Orientals—far from it. The men of the East 
have paid more attention to the subject than 
have those of the West—but this Illumination is 
the common property of the race, and is before 
each and every man and woman. Instances of 
it have been known among all peoples—in all 
times. And all the records agree in the main, 
although the interpretations vary widely. 

The first indications of the coming of Spiritual 
Consciousness, is the dawning perception of 
the reality of the Ego—the awareness of the 
real existence of the Soul. When one begins 
to feel that he, himself, is his soul, rather than 
that he possess a wonderful something called 
the “soul” of which he really knows nothing— 
when, we say, he feels that he is a soul, rather 
than that he has or will have a soul—then 
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that one is nearing the first stages of Spiritual 
Consciousness, if indeed he is not already 
within its outer borders. 

There are two general stages of this 
blossoming of the flower, although they 
generally blend into each other. The first is the 
full perception of the "I Am” consciousness— 
the second the Cosmic Knowing. We will try 
at least clumsily and crudely to give an idea of 
these two stages, although to those who have 
experienced neither our words may appear 
meaningless. 

The perception of the “| Am” consciousness 
may be likened to the bud of the flower—the 
flower itself being the Cosmic Knowing. Many, 
who have not as yet experienced this “I Am” 
consciousness, may think that it is simply the 
intellectual conception of the self, or perhaps 
the faith or belief in the reality of the soul 
which they may possess by reason of their 
religious training. But it is a far different thing. 
It is more than a mere intellectual conception, 
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or a mere blind belief upon the word or 
authority of another—more indeed than even 
the belief in the Divine promise of immortality. 
It is a consciousness—a knowing—that one 
is a soul; an awareness that one is a spiritual 
being—an immortal. Here, dear friends, we 
are compelled to pause for lack of words 
adequate to describe the mental state. The 
race, having had no such experiences, have 
coined no words for it. The Sanscrit contains 
words which have been injected into the 
language by the ancient Yogis, and which may 
be at least intellectually comprehended by 
the educated Hindu, but our Western tongues 
contain no words whereby we may convey the 
meaning. We can only try to give you the idea 
by crude illustration. No one can describe Love, 
Sympathy, or any other emotion to a race which 
had never experienced the sensation. They are 
things which must be felt. And so it is with the 
“| Am” consciousness. It comes to a soul which 
has unfolded sufficiently to admit of the rays of 
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knowledge from the Spiritual Mind, and then 
that soul simply knows—that's all. It has the 
actual spiritual knowledge that it is an entity— 
immortal—but it cannot explain it to others, 
nor can it, as a rule, even intellectually explain 
it to itself. It simply knows. And that knowing is 
not a matter of opinion, or reasoning, or faith, 
or hope, or blind belief. It is a consciousness— 
and like any other form of consciousness, it is 
most difficult to explain to one who has never 
experienced it. Imagine what it would be to 
explain light to a man born blind—sugar to 
one who had never tasted a sweet thing—cold 
to one who dwelt in a tropical country and 
who had never experienced the sensation. We 
simply cannot explain to those who have not 
experienced them our spiritual experiences—a 
fact that is well known to those who have at 
some time in their lives had what are generally 
known as “religious” experiences. 

We know of a case in which this consciousness 
came to a man who lived in a community in 
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which there seems to have been no one in a 
like stage of development. He was a business 
man of no mean ability, and his associations 
had been along entirely different lines. He felt 
the flood of light beating into his mind—the 
certainty of his spiritual existence impressed 
upon his consciousness—and he became very 
much disturbed and worried. He thought it 
must be a sign of approaching insanity, and he 
hoped it would pass off, although it gave him 
the greatest happiness. But it did not pass off, 
and he went so far as to make arrangements to 
transfer his business interests, fearing that he 
was becoming mentally unbalanced, for he had 
never heard of a similar case. However, one 
day he picked up a book, in which the writer 
gave utterances to words which could come 
only from one who had had a like experience. 
The man recognized the common language 
(although another would not) and throwing his 
hands above his head, he cried aloud: “Thank 
God, here's another crazy man.’ 
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This awareness of the “| Am” has come to 
many more people than is generally imagined, 
but those who have this consciousness, as a 
rule, say nothing about it, for fear that their 
friends, relatives and neighbors would consider 
them abnormal and mentally unsound. And, 
indeed, it is not always wise to relate these 
experiences to others, for those who have not 
reached the same plane cannot understand, 
and seeing in another a thing of which they can 
have no comprehension, are apt to consider 
him irrational. It is a strange thing—an amusing 
thing—that in a world made up of people who 
claim to believe that each man is (or “has” as the 
term goes) an immortal soul, one who claims 
to really know this to be a fact is regarded as 
abnormal. The belief of the race is only skin- 
deep—the people are as much afraid of death, 
or more so, than the man who believes that 
death ends all. They reject all evidences of 
other planes of existence, considering those 
who teach of and believe in them as being 
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either imposters or lunatics. They live and act 
as if this earth-life were all, in spite of all their 
claims and expressed beliefs. They half-believe 
certain teachings, but have no real knowledge, 
and deny that anyone else may possess that 
which they themselves lack. 

But to the one into whose field of 
consciousness have come some rays of the 
truth from the Spiritual Mind, these things are 
no longer mere beliefs—they are realities, and 
although such a one may apparently conform 
to the beliefs of the world around him, he 
becomes a different being. Others notice a 
something different about him, keep he ever 
so quiet. They cannot explain just what it is, but 
they feel something. 

It must not be imagined that this budding 
consciousness springs fullgrown into a man’s 
mind at once. It has done so in some cases, it 
is true, but in the majority of instances, it is a 
matter of slow growth, but the man is never 
just the same after the growth commences. He 
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apparently may lose his full consciousness of 
the truth, but it will come back to him again and 
again, and all the time it is working gradually to 
make over that man’s nature, and his changed 
mental attitude manifests itself in his actions. 
He becomes more cheerful and happy. Things 
that worry his neighbors seem to have but little 
effect upon him. He finds it hard to manifest a 
respectable amount of regret and grief over 
things that bear heavily upon those around 
him. He is apt to be regarded as unfeeling and 
heartless, notwithstanding his heart may be full 
of Love and Kindness. His mental attitude is 
changed—his viewpoint has shifted. He finds 
himself ceasing to fear, and those around him 
are apt to consider him reckless or thoughtless. 
Time has less meaning to him, for the idea of 
eternity has come to him. Distance ceases to 
appall him, for is not all space his? Such a one 
had better keep quiet, or he will be sure to be 
considered a “queer fish;’ and people may tap 
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their foreheads significantly when speaking of 
him (behind his back). 

There is another peculiarity about this 
phase of Spiritual Consciousness, and that is 
that one who has it will recognize its language 
in the writings of others. He may pick up the 
works of some of the ancient writers, or even 
some of the modern ones, and where others 
see only beautiful language, he will listen to a 
heart-to-heart talk from his brother-in-thought. 
Some writers, having but a slight degree of 
spiritual insight will fall into a “mood” in which 
the Spiritual Mind deftly passes on its words 
to the lower mental principle, and the result 
is that the spiritual meaning is readily grasped 
by those ready for it, even though the writer 
may not fully understand what he has written. 
When Spirit speaks, Spirit hears. 

Let those who read these words, if they have 
had this consciousness in a greater or lesser 
degree, take courage. Let not your loneliness 
oppress or depress you. There are thousands 
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who are your brothers and sisters in this great 
understanding, and their thought will seek 
yours and both will be benefited. Keep quiet 
to those around you, if you see fit, but open 
up yourself to the sympathy and help that will 
surely come to you along the channels of the 
thought currents. Your thought will attract to 
you the similar thought of others of the same 
consciousness, and theirs will attract yours. In 
books, writings, pictures, you will find words 
which are written for you and your kind. Read 
over the old books, and see how different they 
appear to you, now that you understand. Read 
the Bible; read Shakespeare; read the poets 
and the philosophers; and see how soon you 
will recognize that the writers are your brothers. 
The dark corners and hard sayings will become 
plain to you now. You need not be alone—you 
are one of a great and growing family. 

But, on the other hand, avoid being 
possessed of an inflated idea of your own 
development. You are but on the threshold, 
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and the great hall of the Occult is before you, 
and in that hall there are many degrees, and an 
initiation must be met and passed before you 
may go on. 

Before we pass to the next stage of the 
growth of the flower, it may be interesting to our 
readers to listen to a description of a peculiar 
experience related by that great modern writer, 
Rudyard Kipling—he who understands much 
more than he tells his English and American 
readers—in his story of East Indian life, entitled 
"Kim." Many read what he has said and can “see 
nothing in it,’ but those who have had glimpses 
of this Spiritual Consciousness will readily 
understand it. Here it is: 


“Now am | alone—all alone; he thought. ‘In all India 
is no one else so alone as I! If | die to-day, who shall 
bring the news—and to whom? If I live and God is 
good, there will be a price upon my head, for | am a 


Son of the Charm—I, Kim? 
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"A very few white people, but many Asiatics, can 
throw themselves into amazement, as it were, by 
repeating their own names over and over again to 
themselves, letting the mind go free upon speculation 
as to what is called personal identity... 

“Who is Kim—Kim—Kim?' 

“He squatted in a corner of the clanging waiting 
room, rapt from all other thoughts; hands folded in lap, 
and pupils contracted to pin points. Ina moment—in 
another half-second—he felt that he would arrive at 
the solution of the tremendous puzzle; but here, as 
always happens, his mind dropped away from those 
heights with the rush of a wounded bird, and passing 
his hand before his eyes, he shook his head. 

"A long-haired Hindu bairagi (holy man) who had 
just bought a ticket, halted before him at that moment 
and stared intently. 

“Lalso have lost it, he said sadly. ‘It is one of the gates 
of the Way, but to me it has been shut many years: 

“What is thy talk?’ said Kim, abashed. 
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“Thou wast wondering, there in thy spirit, what 
manner of thing thy soul might be....1 know. Who 
should know but I?" (Kim, by Rudyard Kipling.) 


Tennyson, the poet, according to the 
testimony of intimate friends, at times 
produced an ecstatic mood and a mild degree 
of spiritual illumination by a similar process to 
that followed by “Kim.” He would repeat his 
first name, over and over, meditating on his 
real identity, and he stated that at such times he 
would become perfectly aware of immortality 
and the reality of his existence as a living soul, 
independent of the body. 

Personally we do not favor this method of 
"breaking into the Kingdom,’ but prefer that 
the unfolding Spiritual Mind should gradually 
throw its light into the field of consciousness. 
This we consider the better way, although many 
Yogi teachers think otherwise, and instruct their 
students in exercises calculated to cause this 
consciousness to unfold. It is simply a difference 
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of opinion as to methods, and we have no 
desire to urge our ideas upon our students, if 
they prefer the other method. 

One of the most rational and reasonable of 
these Yogi exercises for aiding the unfoldment 
is given in the next several paragraphs. 


EXERCISE. 

Place your body in a relaxed, reclining 
position. Breathe rhythmically, and meditate 
upon the Real Self, thinking of yourself as an 
entity independent of the body, although 
inhabiting it and being able to leave it at will. 
Think of yourself, not as the body, but as a 
soul. Think of your body as but a shell, useful 
and comfortable, but merely an instrument 
for the convenience of the real You. Think of 
yourself as an independent being, using the 
body freely and to the best advantage, and 
having full control and mastery over it. While 
meditating, ignore the body entirely, and you 
will find that you will often become almost 
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unconscious of it. You may even experience 
the sensation of being out of the body, and of 
returning to it when through with the exercise. 
(Rhythmic breathing is described in our little 
book, “Science of Breath”) 


MANTRAM AND MEDITATION. 
In connection with the above Yogi exercise, 
the student may, if he desire, use the following 
Mantram and Meditation: 


"| AM. | assert the reality of my existence—not 
merely my physical existence, which is but temporal 
and relative—but my real existence in the Spirit, which 
is eternal and absolute. | assert the reality of the Ego— 
my Soul—My-self. The real ‘I’ is the Spirit principle, 
which is manifesting in body and mind, the highest 
expression of which | am conscious being Myself—my 
Soul. This ‘I’ cannot die nor become annihilated. It 
may change the form of its expression, or the vehicle 
of its manifestation, but it is always the same ‘l'—a bit 


of the Universal Spirit—a drop from the great ocean 
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of Spirit—a spiritual atom manifesting in my present 
consciousness, working toward perfect unfoldment. | 
am my Soul—my Soul is |—all the rest is but transitory 
and changeable. | Am—Il Am—I Am" Repeat the 


words “I Am” a number of times. 


The student should endeavor to give a few 
minutes each day to silent meditation, finding 
as quiet a place as possible, and then lying or 
sitting in an easy position, relaxing every muscle 
of the body and calming the mind. Then when 
the proper conditions are observed, he will 
experience that peculiar sensation of calmness 
and quiet which indicate the condition known 
as “entering the Silence.’ Then he should repeat 
the above Mantram, or some similar one (there 
is no special virtue in the mere words), and 
should meditate along the lines indicated. 
The Mantram “I Am,’ if clearly understood 
and impressed upon the mind, will give to 
the student an air of quiet dignity and calm 
manifestation of power, which will be apparent 
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to those with whom he comes in contact. It will 
surround him with a thought aura of strength 
and power. It will enable him to cast off fear and 
to look the world of men and women calmly in 
the eyes, knowing that he is an eternal soul, and 
that naught can really harm him. Even the more 
simple stages of this consciousness will lift one 
above the petty cares, worries, hates, fears, and 
jealousies of the lower mental states, and will 
cause one to be a man or woman “of the Spirit,’ 
in truth. Such people have a helpful effect upon 
those with whom they come in contact, as there 
is an undefinable aura surrounding them which 
causes others to recognize that they are worthy 
of confidence and respect. 

These meditations and exercises will often aid 
one materially in developing a consciousness of 
the reality of the soul. The sense of immortality 
will come gradually as the consciousness unfolds. 
But the student must not allow himself to live 
too much in “the upper regions,’ or to despise 
his body or the world and people around 
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him. This is known as “spiritual pride,’ and will 
have its downfall. You are here in the world 
for a purpose, and must get the experiences 
necessary to fully round you out. You are in 
exactly the best position for the experiences 
you need—and you will not be kept there 
one moment longer than is necessary for your 
ultimate good. Live, grow, and unfold—living 
your own life—doing the best you can. “And 
be Kind” 

This “I Am” consciousness, while a great 
advance over the consciousness common to 
the race, is still but a preliminary to the Cosmic 
Knowing which awaits the unfolding soul. Itis but 
the bud which will in time open out and grow 
into the perfect flower. If it has been difficult 
to explain in simple words the experiences just 
touched upon, it may be imagined how we feel 
about approaching this higher phase. But we 
will try to do our best, although of necessity 
our words must be weak and inadequate. To 
those not ready for the truth what we say must 
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seem like the veriest nonsense, but even these 
people will remember what we say, and when 
the time comes may be partially prepared for 
it. As good old Walt Whitman has said: “My 
words will itch in your ears till you understand 
them.” 

This Cosmic Knowing is the full flower which 
will “bloom in the silence that follows the storm’ 
as the writer, or transcriber, of “Light on the 
Path” has so beautifully expressed it. It is that 
which comes as the result of "Illumination 

The occult writers of all times have spoken 
of this thing, and it has also been partially 
described by people in all times—of all forms 
of religious belief. Many have supposed it 
to have come as the result of the worship of 
some particular conception of Deity, or as the 
incident of some particular form of creed. But 
it is really a thing above creeds or particular 
conceptions of the Absolute—it is a part of the 
Divine heritage of the race. Many of the Oriental 
writers have described this thing in their own 
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words—many of the old Quakers experienced 
it, and have given it their own names—many 
Catholic saints describe it in their writings, and 
even some of the great Protestant leaders and 
preachers have given bewildered accounts of 
the great thing that came upon them. Each, as 
a rule, however, attributed it to some particular 
thing in their faith. Great poets have felt its 
influence, and testimony along the same 
general lines comes to us from many different 
sources. Some have had it gradually dawn 
upon them, wax strong, and then fade away, 
leaving them changed beings, living afterwards 
in hope of again experiencing the great thing. 
Others have had it burst upon them suddenly, 
with an impression that they were submerged 
ina brilliant light (from whence comes the term 
“illumination”), which also passed away, leaving 
them changed beings. The experience seems to 
come to no two souls in exactly the same way, 
and yet there is acommon point of resemblance 
between the testimony of all. A Western writer 
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(now passed out of the body) one Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke, of London, Ontario, Canada, 
having experienced this illumination, and 
having found that his friend Walt Whitman 
and other friends had had similar experiences, 
has gathered the testimony of a number of 
people whom he believed to have undergone 
the same unfoldment. He published the 
result of his research in a very valuable book 
entitled “Cosmic Consciousness: a Study in the 
Evolution of the Human Mind” (Innes & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Penna., U. S. A.), which book was 
issued in the shape of a limited edition of five 
hundred copies, and is now, we believe, out of 
print. It may possibly be found in some of the 
great libraries in our principal cities, and is well 
worth a careful reading. The Oriental writings 
are full of this subject, and Western literature is 
beginning to show signs of its recognition. 

In nearly all the Western writings, however, 
what is described are but typical incidents of 
spontaneous flashes of this great consciousness. 
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Occultists of great degree of advancement are 
able to produce this state at will, and certain 
most highly advanced souls in the flesh, who are 
not before the public as teachers or writers, are 
believed to dwell in this consciousness almost 
continually, their work for the world being 
done through others (less highly developed), 
whom they inspire with fragments of their great 
wisdom. 

In a general way, the experience may be 
described as an actual realization of the 
Oneness of all, and of one’s connection with 
that One. The atom of light helping to compose 
the ray, realizes for an instant its connection 
with the Central Sun—the drop in the ocean 
realizes for a moment its relation to the Ocean 
of Spirit. The Hindus have spoken of the more 
intense manifestations of this breaking in upon 
the consciousness of the light from the Spiritual 
Mind, as the “Brahmic Splendor.’ 

The prevailing emotion during this experience 
is a feeling of intense joy—something far 
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above any other joy that has ever been felt—a 
sensation of Absolute Joy, if the term may be 
permitted. And the memory of this great 
Joy—the reflection from its light—lingers with 
the soul forever after. Those who have once 
experienced this thing, are ever after more 
cheerful, and happy, and seem to have a hidden 
and secret fount of joy from which they may 
drink with the soul thirsts. The intense joy fades 
away gradually, but something is left behind 
to comfort and cheer. This feeling of Joy is so 
strong that it can ever after be thought of with 
the keenest delight—its very recollection will 
cause the blood to tingle and the heart to throb 
whenever the mind reverts to the experience. 
Then there is experienced an intellectual 
illumination, or a pouring in of "knowing, 
impossible to describe. The soul becomes 
conscious that it possess in itself absolute 
knowledge—knowledge of all things—the “why 
and wherefore” of everything is recognized as 
being contained within itself. The sensation 
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cannot be described, even faintly. It is so far 
above anything that the human mind has ever 
experienced that there is simply no words with 
which to tell that which has been felt and known. 
Everything seems made plain—it is not a sense 
of an increased ability to reason, deduce, 
classify, or determine—the soul simply knows. 
The feeling may last but a fraction of a second 
of time—one loses all sense of time and space 
during the experience—but the subsequent 
intense feeling of regret over the great thing 
that has slipped away from the consciousness 
can scarcely be imagined by one who has not 
experienced it. The only thing that enables the 
mind to bear the loss is the certainty that some 
time—some where—the experience will be 
repeated, and that certainty makes existence 
“worth while.” It is a foretaste of what is before 
the soul. 

One of the principal things indelibly 
impressed upon the mind by this glimpse of 
the higher consciousness is the knowledge— 
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the certainty—that Life pervades everything— 
that the Universe is filled with life, and is not 
a dead thing. Life and Intelligence is seen to 
fill everything. Eternal Life is sensed. Infinity is 
grasped. And the words “Eternal” and “Infinite, 
ever after have distinct and real meanings 
when thought of, although the meaning cannot 
be explained to others. 

Another sensation is that of perfect Love 
for all of Life—this feeling also transcends any 
feeling of love ever before experienced. The 
feeling of Fearlessness possesses one during 
the experience—perhaps it would be better 
to say that one is not conscious of Fear—there 
seems to be no reason for it, and it slips away 
from one. One does not even think of Fear 
during the experience, and only realizes that 
he was entirely free from it when he afterwards 
recalls some of his sensations. The feeling of 
knowledge, certainty, trust and confidence that 
possesses one, leaves no room for Fear. 
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Another sensation is that that something 
which we might style “the consciousness of 
Sin” has slipped from one. The conception 
of “Goodness” of the entire Universe takes 
its place. By “goodness” we do not mean the 
goodness of one thing as compared to another, 
but a sense of absolute Goodness. 

As we have said, this experience when it has 
once come to the soul, leaves it as a changed 
entity. The man is never the same man afterward. 
Although the keen recollection wears off, 
gradually, there remains a certain memory 
which afterward proves a source of comfort 
and strength to him, especially when he feels 
weak of faith and faint of heart—when he is 
shaken like a reed by the winds of conflicting 
opinions and speculations of the Intellect. 
The memory of the experience is a source of 
renewed strength—a haven of refuge to which 
the weary soul flies for shelter from the outside 
world, which understands it not. 
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Let us conclude this feeble attempt to 
describe that which may not be described, by 
repeating our own words, spoken to you in the 
Third of the Fourteen Lessons: 

From the writings of the ancient philosophers 
of all races; from the songs of the great poets 
of all peoples; from the preachings of the 
prophets of all religions and times; we can 
gather traces of this illumination which has 
come to Man—this unfoldment of the Spiritual 
Consciousness. One has told of it in one way, the 
other in another form—but all tell practically 
the same story. All who have experienced this 
illumination, even in a faint degree, recognize 
the like experience in the tale, the song, the 
preaching of another, though centuries roll 
between them. It is the song of the Soul, which 
once heard is never forgotten. Though it be 
sounded by the crude instrument of the semi- 
barbarous races, or by the finished instrument 
of the talented musician of to-day, its strains 
are plainly recognized. From old Egypt comes 
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the song—from India in all ages—from Ancient 
Greece and Rome—from the early Christian 
saint—from the Quaker Friend—from the 
Catholic monasteries—from the Mohammedan 
mosque—from the Chinese philosopher— 
from the legends of the American Indian hero- 
prophet—it is always the same strain, and it 
is swelling louder and louder, as many more 
are taking it up and adding their voices or the 
sound of their instruments to the grand chorus. 

May this great joy of Illumination be yours, 
dear students. And it will be yours when the 
proper time comes. When it comes be not 
dismayed—when it leaves you mourn not its 
loss, for it will come again. Live on, reaching ever 
upward toward your Real Self and opening 
up yourself to its influence. Be always willing 
to listen to the Voice of the Silence—willing 
always to respond to the touch of the Unseen 
Hand. Do not fear, for you have within you 
always the Real Self, which is a spark from the 
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Divine Flame—it will be as a lamp to your feet, 
to point out the way. 

We would call the attention of the student 
to what the “Light on the Path” says about 
the blossoming of the flower. It tells us that 
while the storm continues—while the battle 
lasts—the plant will grow; shoot up; will make 
branches and leaves; will form buds (note what 
we have said about the budding stage which 
precedes the full bloom), but that the bloom 
cannot open until the “whole personality of 
the man is dissolved and melted—not until it is 
held by the divine fragment which has created 
it, as a mere subject for grave experiment and 
experience—not until the whole nature has 
yielded, and become subject unto its higher 
self” 

The “whole personality” referred to is the 
lower part of the soul—its lower principles. 
Not until the lower nature is brought under 
the mastery of the highest that has unfolded in 
one, can this longed for event occur. So long 
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as the lower part of one’s nature is allowed to 
rule and master him, he shuts out the divine 
light. Only when he asserts the real “I” does he 
become ready for further unfoldment. We have 
told you what the bloom or bud is—the "I Am” 
consciousness. When you have fully grasped 
this, and realize what you are, and have made 
that highest (as yet) consciousness the master 
of your lower principles, then are you ready for 
the bloom to open. 

Listen to these beautiful words, from the 
text: “Then will come a calm such as comes in 
a tropical country after the heavy rain, when 
nature works so swiftly that one may see her 
action. Such a calm will come to the harassed 
spirit. And, in the deep silence, the mysterious 
event will occur which will prove that the way 
has been found.’ We have tried to tell you what 
is that mysterious event. We trust that we have 
at least made possible a clearer conception of 
it on your part. 
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The writer of the little manual evidently 
shared the difficulty that confronts everyone 
who attempts to describe the great experience. 
She goes on to say: “Call it by whatever name 
you will, it is a voice that speaks where there is 
none to speak; it is a messenger that comes—a 
messenger without form or substance—or it 
is the flower of the soul that has opened. It 
cannot be described by any metaphor. But it 
can be felt after, looked for, and desired, even 
amid the raging of the storm” 

She goes on then to speak of the duration 
of “the silence that follows the storm,’ in which 
occurs the “mysterious event.’ She says: “The 
silence may last a moment of time, or it may 
last a thousand years. But it will end. Yet you 
will carry its strength with you. Again and again 
must the battle be fought and won. It is only for 
an interval that nature can be still” 

In this last paragraph, the text evidently 
refers to the partial or temporary Illumination 
to which we have referred in this lesson. The 
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time when the Spiritual Consciousness will 
become permanent—when the  Brahmic 
Splendor remains with the soul continuously, is 
far beyond us—those who enjoy that state are 
now beings far beyond us in the spiritual scale. 
And yet they were once as we are—we shall 
some day be as they now are. These flashes of 
Illumination come to the advanced student as 
he progresses along the Path. And although 
they leave him, he carries their strength with 
him. 

We would also call the attention of the 
student to the foot note accompanying this 
last precept, as it contains a wonderful occult 
truth in the shape of a promise. This promise 
has cheered thousands along The Path—has 
nerved them for further efforts—has given 
them renewed ardor and courage. Listen to it: 
"Know, O disciple! that those who have passed 
through the silence, and felt its peace, and 
retained its strength, they long that you shall 
pass through it also. Therefore, in the Hall of 
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Learning, when he is capable of entering there, 
the disciple will always find his master.” 

The last foot note in Part |, of “Light on the 
Path” (the one that concludes that part of the 
little manual), should be read carefully by the 
student, as it contains important information. 
We think it better to insert it here, lest it may 
be overlooked. We trust that we have enabled 
you to understand it a little more clearly than 
before. When one has the key he is able to 
open the many doors in the Hall of Learning, 
and gaze upon its wonderful contents, even 
though he may not as yet be privileged to enter. 

Here is the foot note referred to: 


Note.—Those that ask shall have. But, though the 
ordinary man asks perpetually, his voice is not heard. 
For he asks with his mind only, and the voice of the 
mind is only heard on that plane on which the mind 
acts. Therefore, not until the first twenty-one rules are 


past, do | say those that ask shall have. 
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To read in the occult sense, is to read with the eyes 
of the spirit. To ask, is to feel the hunger within—the 
yearning of spiritual aspiration. To be able to read, 
means having obtained the power in a small degree of 
gratifying that hunger. When the disciple is ready to 
learn, then he is accepted, acknowledged, recognized. 
It must be so; for he has lit his lamp, and it cannot be 
hidden. But to learn is impossible until the first great 
battle has been won. The mind may recognize truth, 
but the spirit cannot receive it. Once having passed 
through the storm, and attained the peace, it is then 
always possible to learn, even though the disciple 
waver, hesitate and turn aside. The voice of the silence 
remains within him; and though he leave the path 
utterly, yet one day it will resound, and render him 
asunder, and separate his passions from his divine 
possibilities. Then, with pain and desperate cries from 
the deserted lower self, he will return. 

Therefore, | say, Peace be with you. “My peace | 
give unto you” can only be said by the Master to the 
beloved disciples who are as himself. There are some, 


even among those who are ignorant of the Eastern 
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wisdom, to whom this can be said; and to whom it can 


daily be said with more completeness. 


This concludes our consideration of the 
first part of “Light on the Path” The second 
part lies before us. It may be objected to that 
the second part refers to the experience of 
the student, after he has passed through the 
silence which followed the storm, and that it 
concerns not the student who has not as yet 
reached that stage. To this we answer, that 
the experiences of the privileged student 
have very close correspondences in the 
experiences of the student who has not yet 
attained. The Path is a spiral, and although the 
traveler along it constantly mounts higher, yet 
he goes around and around, a single turn of 
the spiral above the place where he walked a 
little while back. Therefore these experiences 
have correspondences on the higher and 
lower levels of the spiral. We feel impressed to 
continue this consideration of this wonderful 
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little manual, and we feel that the student on 
the lower levels may receive encouragement, 
benefit and understanding from the same. The 
second part of the manual contains great truths, 
which may profit us all. Let us face them. 

Many of our students have asked them for 
some of the Yogi exercises for developing 
this Spiritual Illumination. Answering this, 
we say that the best Yogi authorities do not 
encourage many of the practices indulged in 
by the less enlightened of their brethren. They 
believe that such practices are more or less 
abnormal, and instead of producing the real 
illumination desired, simply help to bring on a 
psychic condition which is but a reflection of 
the desired state—a moon instead of the Sun. 
And such psychic states do not aid in spiritual 
unfoldment, although they undoubtedly do 
produce an ecstatic condition, pleasing for 
the moment—a psychic intoxication, if we are 
permitted to use the term. 
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Meditation along the lines of thought 
touched upon in this lesson, or similar writings, 
is of course of benefit, and many Yogi students 
accompany this with rhythmic breathing which 
has a tranquilizing effect. But at the best, these 
things merely prepare the ground for the 
growth of the plant from which the blossom 
springs. The plant itself comes when its time 
is ripe, and cannot be forced unduly. Let us 
prepare the best conditions for its growth and 
welfare. Give it welcome when it comes—and 
until that time let us live up to the highest within 
us. The fact that you (the student) are attracted 
toward these subjects, is a sign that you are 
unfolding spiritually. Otherwise they would not 
attract you. If these words find a response in 
your soul, be assured that your own is coming 
to you, and that you are well along The Path. 
Look for the light, for it will come—be worthy 
of its coming. 

In conclusion, listen to these words of Edward 
Carpenter: 
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“O, let not the flame die out! Cherished age after 
age in its dark caverns, in its holy temples cherished. 
Fed by pure ministers of love—let not the flame die 


out.’ 
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Lesson IV: The Voice of the Silence. 





ART II OF “Light on the Path” opens with the 
following statement: 


Out of the silence that is peace, a resonant voice 
shall arise. And this voice will say: It is not well, thou 
has reaped, now thou must sow. And, knowing this 


voice to be the silence itself, thou wilt obey. 


The resonant voice that proceeds from “out 
of the silence that is peace” is the voice of Spirit 
forcing its way into the field of consciousness. 
The voice is not as plain as when heard at the 
moment of illumination, for the ear is filled 
with the vibrations of the lower planes, and 
cannot sense so clearly the high vibrations 
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proceeding from the upper regions of the 
mind. But the voice is insistent, and if listened 
to will make itself heard. It will not be confused 
with the thought-waves with which the ether is 
filled, for when one thinks of the spiritual plane 
he is lifted upward mentally, and the lower 
vibrations cannot reach him so plainly. He soon 
learns to distinguish the clear pure voice of 
Spirit from the grosser thought-waves that are 
beating upon him. The voice of Spirit always 
has an “upward” tendency, and its influence is 
always toward higher things. 

“And this voice will say: It is not well; thou 
hast reaped, now thou must sow.’ This passage 
pictures the longing which possesses the true 
occultist, who has experienced the higher 
consciousness, and which impels him to 
carry out in actual life the truth which he has 
received—to manifest in action and association 
with the world, the thought which has come to 
him in the silence. 
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The soul may wait in solitude until the truth 
comes to it—but the truth, when once received 
and given a lodgment in the heart, fills the soul 
with a divine unrest, and causes it to go forth 
into the world and live the life of the Spirit 
among and with men, instead of apart and 
away from them. The man to whom spiritual 
illumination has come—even in its lightest 
form—is a changed being. He radiates thought 
of a different character from that emanating 
from the minds of those around him. He has 
different ideals and consequently different 
thoughts. And his thought-waves have an effect 
upon the great body of thought-waves of the 
world. They leaven the mass—they are like the 
stream of pure water pouring into the muddy 
pond, which pure stream gradually clears the 
entire pond. His thoughts and presence are 
needed in the world's work, and so the Spiritual 
Mind sends him an impulse to go forth and live 
the life—to live it among men and women, and 
not apart from them. It says to him: “Thou hast 
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not 


reaped, now thou must sow.’ “And knowing this 
voice to be the silence itself!’ he obeys. 

There are three great stages in the spiritual 
and mental life of the race, and as the babe 
before birth goes through all the physical 
changes, shapes and forms that the race has 
passed through during long ages of evolution, 
so does the growing man go through the stages 
of the mental and spiritual evolution of the 
race. But the individual goes through only such 
changes as lead up to the stage of evolution 
he has reached at full maturity. He may reach 
only Stage |, if he is a Stage | individual. If he is 
a Stage 1! individual he passes through Stage | 
and then on to Stage 11. If he is a Stage i11 soul, 
he passes through Stage |, and then Stage 1 (as 
rapidly as may be) and then unfolds into the 
Stage III consciousness. Let us consider these 
three stages. 

Stage | is that plane of life in which the 
Instinctive Mind is in control, the Intellect not 
being sufficiently developed to assert itself 
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fully and the Spiritual Mind being scarcely 
recognized. In this stage live the primitive 
races—and the young child. Those dwelling in it 
have but little concern for aught but that which 
pertains to the physical life. Their thoughts 
are mainly those relating to food, shelter, and 
the gratification of the physical senses. There 
exists among these people a certain freedom, 
democracy, and a lack of the "I am holier than 
thou” or “better than thou” feeling, which 
renders their life freer and easier, and happier, 
than that of those in the next highest stage. They 
know little or nothing about "sin,’ and generally 
follow their desires without question. They have 
a sort of instinctive belief in a higher power, 
but do not trouble themselves much about it, 
nor do they imagine that certain ceremonies 
or observances are pleasing to Deity, and that 
failure to perform are apt to arouse his wrath. 
They do not worry much about their chances 
of salvation,’ and are disposed instinctively to 
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realize that the Power that takes care of them 
Here, will take care of them There. 

Stage I| commences when the Intellect 
begins to assume control. Man then begins 
to awaken to a sense of "good and evil” He 
recognizes a mysterious something coming 
from a still higher part of his mind, which makes 
him feel ashamed of doing certain selfish things, 
and which causes him to experience a feeling 
of peace and satisfaction when he has done 
certain (comparatively) unselfish things. But the 
Intellect does not stop with this. It begins to 
invent “good” things, and “bad” things. Priests 
and prophets arise who say that certain things 
(usually the giving of a part of one’s goods to 
the temple) are “good” and pleasing to Deity; 
and that certain other things (for instance, the 
refusal to attend the temple, or to contribute 
to its support) are “bad” and certain to be 
punished by Deity. These priests and prophets 
invent heavens suited to the desires of their 
followers, and hells filled with the particular 
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things that their people fear. Things are 
separated into “good” and “bad,” the “bad” list 
seeming to be the larger. Most of the pleasant 
things of life are placed in the “bad” list for no 
other reason than that they are pleasant. In the 
same way the “good” list includes the majority 
of unpleasant things, the prevailing idea being 
that Deity delights in seeing his children doing 
things unpleasant to them, and waxes wroth if 
they chance to indulge in a pleasant act. Creeds 
and sects are devised, and dire punishment is 
meted to those who do not accept the former 
and join the latter. The idea seems to be that 
those who do not agree with one's particular 
conception of Deity are “against God,’ or 
“God's enemies,’ and must and will be punished 
by him. People often prefer to relieve God of 
the task of punishing these unbelievers, and 
proceed to do it themselves. 

People in this stage of spiritual development 
are usually quite strenuous. They declare certain 
days to be “holy” (as if all days were not so) and 
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insist that certain places are holier than others. 
They claim that certain peoples and races are 
“chosen” and favored, and that the rest are 
hated by Deity. They insist that only a handful 
of men are to be “saved,' and that the majority 
of God's children are destined to everlasting 
damnation and punishment. Hell is very hot 
when seen from the viewpoint of Stage II. Hate, 
arising from the feeling of self-righteousness, is 
a marked characteristic of this stage—sects are 
formed, and hate and jealousy are manifested 
between them. Fear reigns, and the Divine Love 
is almost lost sight of. The Brotherhood of Man 
is but a name in this stage—all the brotherly 
feeling that is to be seen is confined to the 
people belonging to some particular sect. The 
outsiders are not “brothers, but “heathen, 
“pagans, “unbelievers, “dissenters; “heretics,’ 
etc. The sense of the Oneness of All, which is 
instinctively felt in Stage | (and both seen and 
felt in Stage 11), is apparently neither seen or 
felt in Stage 11. In this stage separateness seems 
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to be the keynote. As the race passes still 
further along in this stage, and Intellect further 
unfolds, the reasoning faculties cause it to 
discard many superstitions and foolish notions 
that had at one time seemed sacred and the 
truth itself. Sheath after sheath is discarded as 
outworn and no longer necessary, and usually 
a period of disbelief and skepticism sets in. 
The old things have been thrown aside, but 
nothing seems to have come to take their place. 
But after this phase, the Spiritual Mind seems 
to concentrate its effort to force into the field 
of consciousness the internal evidence of the 
truth—of real religion—of the teachings of 
Spirit. And Man gradually passes into Stage III. 
Stage III people see good in everyone—in all 
things—in every place. Some things are seen to 
be more highly developed than others, but all 
are seen to form a part of the great plan. The 
developed soul parts with certain things from 
lack of desire, casting them off as worn out 
tools or clothing. But it sees that to others these 
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same things are the best they have, and are 
far better than some other things which these 
undeveloped people had parted company 
with still farther back. It sees that all of life is on 
the Path—some a little farther advanced than 
others, but all journeying in the same direction. 
It sees all learning their lessons and profiting 
by their mistakes. It sees manifestations of 
both “good” and “bad” (relative terms) in each 
man and woman, but prefers to look for the 
"good" in the sinner, rather than for the “bad” 
in the saint. It sees in “sin” principally mistakes, 
misdirected energy, and undeveloped mind. 
The Stage il! soul sees good in all forms of 
religions—so much so that it finds it hard to 
follow the narrow creeds of any particular one. 
It sees the Absolute worshiped and recognized 
in all the conceptions of Deity that have ever 
originated in the human mind, from the stone 
idol to the highest conception of Deity known 
to any of “the churches,’ the difference being 
solely in the spiritual growth of the different 
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worshipers. As man grows, his conception of 
Deity advances—a man's idea of God is merely 
himself magnified. The God of the advanced 
man does not appeal to the savage, any more 
than does the God of the savage attract the 
advanced man. Each is doing the best he can, 
and is setting up a conception corresponding 
to his particular stage of growth. A writer has 
aptly expressed this thought in these words: "A 
man’s god is himself at his best, and his devil is 
himself at his worst.” But devils pass away from 
Man as his conception of Deity enlarges. 

But the great distinguishing thought of the 
Stage 111 man is his consciousness of the Oneness 
of All. He sees, and feels, that all the world is 
alive and full of intelligence in varying degrees 
of manifestation. He feels himself a part of that 
great life. He feels his identity with all of Life. He 
feels in touch with all of nature—in all its forms. 
In all forms of life he sees something of himself, 
and recognizes that each particular form of life 
has its correspondence in something within 
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himself. This does not mean that he is blood- 
thirsty like the tiger; vain like the peacock; 
venomous like the serpent. But, still he feels 
that all the attributes of these animals are 
within himself—mastered and governed by his 
higher self—but still there. And consequently 
he can feel for these animals, or for those of his 
race in which the animal characteristics are still 
in evidence. He pities them, but does not hate 
his brother however much that brother's traits 
may seem undesirable and hurtful to him. And 
he feels within himself all the attributes of the 
higher life as well as the lower, and he realizes 
that he is unfolding and growing into these 
higher forms, and that some day he will be like 
them. 

He feels the great throbbing life of which he is 
a part—and he feels it to be his life. The sense of 
separateness is slipping from him. He feels the 
security that comes from this consciousness of 
his identity with the All Life, and consequently 
he cannot Fear. He faces to-day and to-morrow 
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without fear, and marches forward toward the 
Divine Adventure with joy in his heart. He feels 
at home, for is not the Universe akin to him—is 
he not among his own? 

Such a consciousness divests one of Fear, and 
Hate, and Condemnation. It teaches one to be 
kind. It makes one realize the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. It substitutes 
a knowing for a blind belief. It makes man over, 
and starts him on a new stage of his journey, a 
changed being. 

No wonder that one in this Stage I is 
misunderstood by Stage II people. No wonder 
that they often consider him to be a Stage | 
man because he fails to see “evil” in what seems 
so to them. No wonder that they marvel at his 
seeing “good” in things that do not appear so 
to them. He is like a stranger in a strange land, 
and must not complain if he be misjudged and 
misunderstood. But there are more and more 
of these people every year—they are coming 
in great quantities, and when they reach a 
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sufficient number, this old earth will undergo 
a peaceful revolution. In that day man no 
longer will be content to enjoy luxury while his 
brother starves—he will not be able to oppress 
and exploit his own kind—he will not be able 
to endure much that to-day is passed over 
without thought and feeling by the majority 
of people. And why will he not be able to do 
these things? may be asked by some. Simply 
because the man who has experienced this 
new consciousness has broken down the old 
feeling of separateness, and his brother’s pain 
is felt by him—his brother's joy is experienced 
by him—he is in touch with others. 

From whence comes this uneasiness that 
causes men to erect hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions—from whence comes this 
feeling of discomfort at the sight of suffering? 
From the Spiritual Mind that is causing the 
feeling of nearness to all of life to awaken in 
the mind of man, and thus renders it more and 
more painful for them to see and be aware of 
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the pain of others—because they begin to feel 
it, and it renders them uncomfortable, and they 
make at least some effort to relieve it. The world 
is growing kinder by reason of this dawning 
consciousness, although it is still in a barbarous 
state as compared to its future condition when 
Stage 111 becomes more common. The race to- 
day confronts great changes—the thousand 
straws floating through the air show from which 
direction the wind is coming, and whither it is 
blowing. The breeze is just beginning to be 
felt—soon it will grow stronger, and then the 
gale will come which will sweep before it much 
that man has thought to he built for ages. And 
after the storm man will build better things— 
things that will endure. Have you not noticed 
the signs—have you not felt the breeze? But, 
mark you this—the final change will come 
not from Hate, Revenge, or other unworthy 
motives—it will come as the result of a great 
and growing Love—a feeling that will convince 
men that they are akin; that the hurt of one is 
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the hurt of all; that the joy of one is the joy of 
all—that all are One. Thus will come the dawn 
of the Golden Age. 

We may have appeared to have wandered 
from our text, but what we have said has a direct 
bearing upon the question of sowing after the 
reaping—of giving after the receiving—of 
working after the acquiring of new strength. 
The voice out of the silence will indeed say to 
all of us: Go forth and labor in my vineyard— 
labor not by strenuous effort, or by an attempt 
to force the growth of living things—thy work is 
best done by living—you are needed as leaven 
to lighten the mass. 

Here follows the next command from the 
little manual: 


Thou who are now a disciple, able to stand, able to 
hear, able to see, able to speak; who hast conquered 
desire, and attained to self-knowledge; who hast seen 


thy soul in its bloom, and recognized it, and heard the 
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voice of the silence—go thou to the Hall of Learning, 


and read what is written there for thee. 


Let us also read the note following this 
command; it is very helpful: 


Note.—To be able to stand, is to have confidence; 
to be able to hear, is to have opened the doors of the 
soul; to be able to see, is to have obtained perception; 
to be able to speak, is to have attained the power of 
helping others; to have conquered desire, is to have 
learned how to use and control the self; to have 
attained to self-knowledge, is to have retreated to 
the inner fortress from whence the personal man can 
be viewed with impartiality; to have seen thy soul in 
its bloom, is to have obtained a momentary glimpse 
in thyself of the transfiguration which shall eventually 
make thee more than man; to recognize, is to achieve 
the great task of gazing upon the blazing light without 
dropping the eyes, and not falling back in terror as 
though before some ghastly phantom. This happens 


to some; and so, when the victory is all but won, it 
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is lost. To hear the voice of silence, is to understand 
that from within comes the only true guidance; to go 
to the Hall of Learning, is to enter the state in which 
learning becomes possible. Then will many words be 
written there for thee, and written in fiery letters for 
thee easily to read. For, when the disciple is ready, the 


Master is ready also. 


The disciple is spoken of as one able to 
stand; able to hear; able to see; able to speak. 
The consciousness of the Real Self enables 
one to stand firmly upon his feet—causes 
him to feel the Majesty of Self. It enables him 
to hear the truth pouring in to him from the 
thousand channels of life, all claiming kinship 
with him, and willing and anxious to impart to 
him knowledge and truth. It enables him to 
see life as it is, in all its varied forms—to see his 
relation to the Whole and all of its parts, and 
to recognize the truth when it presents itself 
before him—it gives him the clear vision of the 
Spirit. It enables him to speak so that his words 
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will reach others, even when he is unconscious 
of the fact—he is possessed of that peace 
which passeth understanding, and his inward 
state finds utterance in his everyday speech, 
and he adds a little to the spiritual knowledge 
of the world. 

The manual tells the student who has 
conquered desire—that is, who has recognized 
desire for what it is, who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Self; who has seen his soul 
in its bloom, and recognized it, and heard the 
voice of the silence; to proceed to the Hall of 
Learning, and read what is written there for 
him. The little note throws additional light on 
the passage which it follows. Its description of 
the sight of "the soul in its bloom” is particularly 
interesting in view of what we have said in our 
last lesson—it refers to Illumination, or the 
dawn of spiritual consciousness—the flower 
that blooms in the silence that follows the 
storm. Well does its writer say that it is “to have 
obtained a momentary glimpse in thyself of 
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the transfiguration which shall eventually make 
thee more than man; to recognize is to achieve 
the great task of gazing upon the blazing light 
without dropping the eyes, and not falling 
back in terror as though before some ghastly 
phantom.’ Well has the writer added that “This 
happens to some; and so when the victory is all 
but won, it is lost” But she might have added, 
that it is only temporarily lost, for the memory 
will remain, and the soul will never rest satisfied 
until it regains that which it lost. Some who catch 
glimpses of their souls, shrink back in fright, and 
treat the matter as a delusion, or some “wicked 
thought.” It upsets one’s preconceived and 
conventional notions to such a degree, in some 
instances, that those experiencing it begin to 
be afraid that they are losing their virtue and 
goodness, because they cease to condemn 
and hate “evil” as of yore—they imagine that 
they are growing “bad,’ and retreat from the 
consciousness so far as they are able. They fail 
to perceive that although one may hate the 
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"bad" things less, he loves the “good” things 
more than ever—that is the things which are 
known to be good by the Spiritual Mind, not 
the manufactured and artificial “good” things 
that pass current as the real article with the 
majority of people. 

The little note also truthfully tells us that “To 
hear the voice of the silence is to understand 
that from within comes the only true guidance: 
Remember these words—they are golden: 
“Understand that from within comes the only 
true guidance.” If you can grasp the meaning 
of these words—and have the courage to trust 
and believe them, you are well started on the 
Path. If you will always live true to that little 
voice within, there will be but little need of 
teachers and preachers for you. And if we will 
but trust that little voice, its tones will become 
plainer and stronger, and we will hear it on 
many occasions. But if we turn a deaf ear to it 
and refuse to heed its warning and guidance, 
it will gradually grow fainter and fainter, until 


I 
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its voice is no longer distinguishable amidst the 
roar and bustle of the material world. 

The Hall of Learning is the state of 
consciousness which comes when the Spiritual 
Mind is allowed to flow freely into the conscious 
mind. Little by little the student is impressed 
with the truth, so gradually, often, that he 
scarcely realizes that it is advancing—but he is 
continually progressing and unfolding. 

The next four precepts are very important. 
Although intended for quite advanced students, 
much of their meaning may be grasped by 
those who have not attained so fully. We will try 
to make a little plainer these difficult passages. 


1. Stand aside in the coming battle; and, though 
thou fightest, be not thou the warrior. 

2. Look for the warrior, and let him fight in thee. 

3. Take his orders for battle, and obey them. 

4. Obey him, not as though he were a general, but 
as though he were thyself, and his spoken words were 


the utterance of thy secret desires; for he is thyself, yet 
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infinitely wiser and stronger than thyself. Look for him, 
else, in the fever and hurry of the fight, thou mayest 
pass him; and he will not know thee unless thou 
knowest him. If thy cry reach his listening ear, then will 
he fight in thee, and fill the dull void within. And, if 
this is so, then canst thou go through the fight cool 
and unwearied, standing aside, and letting him battle 
for thee. Then it will be impossible for thee to strike 
one blow amiss. But if thou look not for him, if thou 
pass him by, then there is no safeguard for thee. Thy 
brain will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and, in the 
dust of the battle-field, thy sight and senses will fail, 
and thou wilt not know thy friends from thy enemies. 
He is thyself; yet thou are but finite, and liable to 
error. He is eternal, and is sure. He is eternal truth. 
When once he has entered thee, and become thy 
warrior, he will never utterly desert thee; and, at the 


day of the great peace, he will become one with thee. 


These four precepts refer to the recognition 
of the Real Self—Spirit—which is within each 
soul, and which is constantly struggling to 
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cast from itself (when the time is ripe) each 
encumbering sheath of the lower self which is 
hindering and confining it. The precepts bid 
the soul to look within for the real source of 
strength—to be guided by it—to allow it to 
manifest freely through oneself—to be led by 
Spirit. When one has sufficiently freed oneself 
from the restrictions and confining bonds of 
the lower self, and is able to allow Spirit to flow 
freely and manifest with a minimum degree 
of resistance, then will Spirit act through him 
and work for him, and guide him. And even 
the less advanced soul may obtain the greatest 
benefit from opening up itself to the inflow of 
the divine principle, and allowing it to work 
through it. The man who is led by Spirit—who 
recognizes the existence of the Real Self, and 
trusts it—may live in a great measure apart 
from the turmoil and strife of the outer world. 
Not that he may withdraw from the world (for 
that is often cowardice), but he is able to take 
his place in the great game of Life, and to do his 
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work there and do it well, and yet feel certain 
that while he is in it he is not of it. He is able 
practically to stand aside and see himself act. 
Spirit will guide him through the struggle, and 
will see that he is nourished and cared for, and 
will always act for his ultimate good. It will lead 
him to that which is best for him, and will attract 
to him that which he needs. Fear and unfaith 
are the great obstacles to this free working 
of Spirit, and until they are cast aside Spirit is 
hampered and hindered in its work. But when 
they are thrown aside Spirit will be free to do 
its work. 

The first precept: “Stand aside in the coming 
battle; and though thou fightest, be thou not 
the warrior,’ states this truth distinctly. Note 
that the precept does not tell you to run away 
from the battle, or to hide yourself, or to seek 
seclusion. On the contrary, it distinctly assumes 
that you will fight. But it tells you to “stand aside” 
(that is for you, in your present consciousness to 
stand aside) and let the real self fight through 
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you and for you. That is, to allow Spirit to lead 
you, and for you to be content with its leading. 

The second precept is akin to the first. It tells 
you to “Look for the warrior, and let him fight in 
thee” Look for him; believe in him; trust in him; 
recognize him—and let him fight the battle for 
yOu. 

“Take his orders for battle, and obey them,’ 
says the third precept. If he places you in a 
certain exposed position, where the enemy's 
fire is concentrated upon you, and your retreat 
seems to be utterly cut off, fear not but obey 
orders implicitly, for there is a plan behind 
the orders, and you will in the end triumph. 
Question not the orders, nor their result, for 
they are given by a higher form of intelligence 
than your present consciousness, and have 
a distinct (and good) object in view. Spirit is 
moving for your advancement, and though it 
brings you temporary pain and suffering, you 
will be a gainer in the end. And if you once 
grasp the meaning of it all, you will not feel the 
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suffering and the pain as do others, for they 
will be seen to be only temporary and fleeting, 
and unreal, and you will lose sense of them in 
your knowledge of the greater thing coming to 
you through and by means of them. 

The fourth precept tells you further to "Obey 
him, not as though he were a general, but as 
though he were thyself, and his spoken words 
were the utterance of thy secret desires; for he 
is thyself, yet infinitely wiser and stronger than 
thyself” This admonition serves to warn us of 
the mistake of considering Spirit as an outside 
entity—a thing apart from ourself—and to 
remind us that it is our real self—ourself. Wiser 
and stronger than our present conception and 
consciousness of self, is Spirit, and we may trust 
it implicitly. 

“Look for him, else, in the fever and hurry of 
the fight, thou mayest pass him; and he will not 
know thee unless thou knowest him,” continues 
the precept, and the warning is worthy of 
note. In the midst of the fight we are most apt 
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to forget that the Real Self is working through 
us, and, being excited and inflated by success, 
we may imagine that we (the conscious self) 
are doing all the work, and may cease to look 
for the Spirit, and thus close the channel of 
communication. “And he will not know thee, 
unless thou knowest him.’ Unless you recognize 
Spirit within, Spirit will not be able to work 
through you as freely as would otherwise be 
the case. Unless you recognize the existence of 
Spirit, you cannot expect it to respond. Spirit's 
guidance is for those who desire it and look for 
it. 

"If thy cry reach his listening ear, then will he 
fight in thee, and fill the dull void within.’ Note 
the promise, and the statement that Spirit is 
listening—ever listening—for your call for 
help. When you become disheartened and 
discouraged—tired and worn from the fight— 
wounded and bleeding from the struggle— 
then cry to Spirit for help, and the listening ear 
will hear thee and will “fight in thee and fill the 
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dull void within.” He who opens himself up to 
Spirit no longer is conscious of the “dull void 
within” which has oppressed him for so long. 

"And if this is so, then canst thou go through 
the fight and unwearied, standing aside, and 
letting him battle for thee” You will gain that 
feeling of calm content, knowing that thy 
warrior is invincible, and that the battle must be 
yours in the end. He who is conscious of Spirit 
working through him has indeed acquired “that 
peace which passeth understanding.’ 

“Then it will be impossible for thee to strike 
one blow amiss.’ True, indeed, for then every 
act and move is the act and movement of Spirit, 
and cannot be amiss or wrong. No matter how 
meaningless or mistaken the act or move may 
seem to the conscious mind, at the time, later 
on it will be recognized as having been the 
very best thing under the circumstances. 

"But if thou look not for him, if thou pass him 
by, then there is no safeguard for thee. Thy 
brain will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and, in 
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the dust of the battle-field, thy sight and senses 
will fail, and thou will not know thy friends from 
thy enemies.’ Is not this the experience of all 
of us before we recognize and trust Spirit’s 
guidance? Have we not gone through these 
things, and suffered and grieved because we 
could see no light; no hope? Long have we 
cried aloud, demanding to know the reason of 
it all—demanding to be told what was truth; 
what was right; what was wrong. And no answer 
has come to us, until we threw off the confining 
bonds of the lower self, and allowed the pure 
rays of Spirit to pour into our souls. 

"He is thyself; yet thou are but finite, and 
liable to error. He is eternal, and is sure. He 
is eternal truth.’ The distinction between the 
lower, temporary, consciousness of self, and 
the reality, is here pointed out. The paradox of 
the self and the Self is here presented to you. 
Think well over it, and the truth will gradually 
reach you—and having reached you will never 
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again depart from you, no matter how dim it 
may seem at times. 

“When once he has entered thee, and 
become thy warrior, he will never utterly desert 
thee” Wonderful promise. The consciousness 
of the existence of the Spirit within you, once 
obtained, is never entirely lost. Though you may 
learn to doubt it, as not having come through 
your ordinary senses, yet will the memory 
linger with you—and when it is most needed 
you will be able to recall the experience and 
again open yourself to the inflow of the divine 
wisdom and power. 

"And, at the day of the great peace, he will 
become one with thee.’ In the time when 
sheath after sheath has been cast off and the 
flower of Spirit unfolds in full bloom—when 
man shall become more than man—then 
will the consciousness of the individual melt 
into the “knowing” of Spirit, and the soul will 
be at one with its highest principle. This will 
not be a surrender of individuality—but, on 
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the contrary will be such an enlargement of 
individuality and consciousness as can scarcely 
be imagined by the greatest intellect of to-day. 
Then the great knowing, power, and joy, of 
which we have gained a faint glimpse during the 
flash of illumination, will become a permanent 
consciousness with us. Then will we pass from 
the realms of the relative into the regions of 
the absolute. 

We come now to another group of four 
precepts. Let us consider them. 


5. Listen to the song of life. 

6. Store in your memory the melody you hear. 

7. Learn from it the lesson of harmony. 

8. You can stand upright now, firm as a rock amid 
the turmoil, obeying the warrior who is thyself and 
thy king. Unconcerned in the battle save to do his 
bidding, having no longer any care as to the result 
of the battle—for one thing only is important, that 
the warrior shall win; and you know he is incapable 


of defeat—standing thus, cool and awakened, use 
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the hearing you have acquired by pain and by the 
destruction of pain. Only fragments of the great song 
come to your ears while yet you are but man. But, if you 
listen to it, remember it faithfully, so that none which 
has reached you is lost, and endeavor to learn from it 
the meaning of the mystery which surrounds you. In 
time you will need no teacher. For as the individual 
has voice, so has that in which the individual exists. Life 
itself has speech and is never silent. And its utterance 
is not, as you that are deaf may suppose, a cry: it is a 
song. Learn from it that you are a part of the harmony; 


learn from it to obey the laws of the harmony. 


“Listen to the song of life.” 

The note that is attached to this precept is so 
beautiful—so full of truth—so instructive—that 
we can find nothing to add to it, and we insert 
it in this place as the best possible explanation 
of the precept to which it is attached: 


Note.—Look for it, and listen to it, first in your own 


heart. At first you may say it is not there; when | search 
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| find only discord. Look deeper. If again you are 
disappointed, pause, and look deeper again. There is 
a natural melody, an obscure fount, in every human 
heart. It may be hidden over and utterly concealed 
and silenced—but it is there. At the very base of 
your nature, you will find faith, hope and love. He 
that chooses evil refuses to look within himself, shuts 
his ears to the melody of his heart, as he blinds his 
eyes to the light of his soul. He does this because 
he finds it easier to live in desires. But underneath 
all life is the strong current that cannot be checked; 
the great waters are there in reality. Find them, and 
you will perceive that none, not the most wretched of 
creatures, but is a part of it, however he blind himself 
to the fact, and build up for himself a phantasmal 
outer form of horror. In that sense it is that | say to 
you: All those beings among whom you struggle on 
are fragments of the Divine. And so deceptive is the 
illusion in which you live, that it is hard to guess where 
you will first detect the sweet voice in the hearts of 


others. But know that it is certainly within yourself. 
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Look for it there and, once having heard it, you will 


more readily recognize it around you. 


The sixth precept: “Store in your memory the 
melody you hear,’ and the seventh precept: 
"Learn from it the lesson of harmony,’ relate 
to the fifth precept and need no special 
explanation. 

The eighth precept is full of information. It 
starts with the assurance that you (now being 
open to the guidance of Spirit) can stand 
upright, firm as arock amid the turmoil, obeying 
the warrior (Spirit), who is spoken of as being 
“thyself and thy king” (again a reference to the 
relative and the absolute relation). 

It speaks of the soul led by Spirit as being 
unconcernedinthe battle, save to do his (Spirit's) 
bidding, and “having no longer any care as to 
the result of the battle” (that is, caring nothing 
about the apparent result—the temporary 
defeats, pains, and trying circumstances)—for 
only one thing is important and that is that Spirit 
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should win, and win it must, for it is invincible, 
and incapable of defeat. The soul is spoken 
of as “standing thus, cool and awakened,’ and 
using the hearing which it has acquired by pain 
and by the destruction of pain. This paradox of 
"pain and the destruction of pain’ is interesting. 
One necessarily learns lessons from pain—many 
lessons may be learned in no other way—and 
yet after the true nature of pain is learned and 
fully impressed upon the mind, then pain no 
longer is pain—pain is destroyed, and another 
lesson is learned. And so the voice of the 
Spirit—the song of life—comes to the hearing 
which has been awakened both by pain and by 
the destruction of pain. 

“Only fragments of the great song come to 
your ears while you are but man.’ For when 
you reach the stage when you may listen to the 
grand volume of the divine song, then you are 
no longer man, but are something far higher 
in the scale of spiritual evolution and life. But 
the mere fragments of the song are so far 
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beyond any other human experience that the 
mere echo is worth living a life to hear. We are 
further told that “if you listen to it, remember 
it faithfully, so that none which has reached 
you is lost, and endeavor to learn from it the 
meaning of the mystery which surrounds you, 
the voice of Spirit will beat upon your ears, so 
that, in spite of the material interferences you 
will from time to time have borne in upon your 
consciousness bits of knowledge which will 
seem to come from another world. Light will be 
thrown gradually upon the great problems of 
existence, and veil after veil will be withdrawn. 
The precept then gives us the glad tidings 
that: “In time you will need no teacher. For as 
the individual has voice, so has that in which the 
individual exists. Life has speech and is never 
silent. And it is not, as you that are deaf may 
suppose, a cry; it isa song. Learn from it that you 
are a part of the harmony; learn from it to obey 
the laws of the harmony: In time you will have 
passed beyond the need of a human teacher, 
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for the light of Spirit will illuminate every object 
upon which you gaze, and the ears opened by 
Spirit will hear the lessons coming from every 
object in nature. In the stone; in the plant; in 
the mountain; in the tempest; in the sunshine; 
in the stars; in all things high or low; will you 
perceive that great throbbing intelligent life of 
which you are a part—and from them will you 
hear notes of the great song of life: “All is One; 
All is One.’ As the precept tells us, the sound 
from nature and nature's things, is not a cry, as 
many have supposed, but a great triumphant 
song—a song rejoicing in the flow of life of 
the singer, and vibrating in unison with the 
Absolute. “Learn from the song that you are a 
part of the harmony; learn from it to obey the 
law of the harmony.” 

The next group of four precepts are along 
the same lines as those preceding: 


g. Regard earnestly all the life that surrounds you. 


10. Learn to look intelligently into the hearts of men. 
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n. Regard most earnestly your own heart. 

12. For through your own heart comes the one light 
which can illuminate life, and make it clear to your eyes. 

Study the hearts of men, that you may know what 
is that world in which you live, and of which you will 
to be a part. Regard the constantly changing and 
moving life which surrounds you, for it is formed by 
the hearts of men; and, as you learn to understand 
their constitution and meaning, you will by degrees 


be able to read the larger word of life. 


The ninth precept: “Regard earnestly all the 
life that surrounds you,’ refers to that part of 
the subject mentioned by us in the preceding 
paragraph—the knowledge that comes to one 
by viewing nature by the light of the Spirit. 

The tenth precept tells you to “Learn to look 
intelligently into the hearts of men, that you 
may understand the world of men, that forms 
a part of the great world. By knowing men you 
will be able to help them, and will also learn 
many lessons that will aid you in your journey 
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along the path. But take notice of what the little 
accompanying note says regarding this study 
of men. Here it is: 


Note.—From an absolutely impersonal point 
of view, otherwise your sight is colored. Therefore 
impersonality must first be understood. 

Intelligence is impartial; no man is your enemy, no 
man is your friend. All alike are your teachers. Your 
enemy becomes a mystery that must be solved, even 
though it take ages; for man must be understood. 
Your friend becomes a part of yourself, an extension 
of yourself, a riddle hard to read. Only one thing is 
more difficult to know—your own heart. Not until the 
bonds of personality are loosed, can that profound 
mystery of self begin to be seen. Not until you stand 
aside from it, will it in any way reveal itself to your 
understanding. Then, and not till then, can you grasp 
and guide it. Then, and not till then, can you use all its 


powers, and devote them to a worthy service. 
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The eleventh precept tells you to “Regard 
most earnestly your own heart.’ And the twelfth 
precept goes on to say: “For through your own 
heart comes the one light which can illuminate 
life, and make it clear to your eyes.’ In your 
own nature you will find all that is in the nature 
of other men—high and low—pure and foul— 
it is all there, the foul outlived, perhaps—the 
pure yet to be lived, perhaps—but all there. 
And if you would understand men, and their 
motives, and their doings, and their thoughts, 
look within, and you will understand other men 
better. But do not identify yourself with all the 
thoughts you may find in your heart. View them 
as would an outsider, look at them as you would 
upon objects in a case in a museum—useful to 
study but not to make a part of your life. And, 
remember this, that none of the things in your 
heart is good enough to use or master you— 
although many of them may be used by you to 
advantage. You are the master, and not the 
mastered—that is if you are a delivered soul. 
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The thirteenth precept says that: “Speech 
comes only with knowledge. Attain to 
knowledge, and you will attain to speech.’ The 
little accompanying note is explanatory (in 
part) of this precept. We herewith print it: 


Note.—It is impossible to help others till you have 
obtained some certainty of your own. When you have 
learned the first twenty-one rules, and have entered 
the Hall of Learning with your powers developed and 
sense unchained, then you will find there is a fount 


within you from which speech will arise. 


Do not be worried if you anticipate being 
called upon to impart words of comfort and 
knowledge to others. You need not prepare 
yourself. The person will draw forth from you 
(through Spirit's guidance) just what is best for 
him or her. Fear not—have faith. 

We must come to an end. We have tried 
to explain, partially, the wonderful teachings 
of this little manual—"Light on the Path,’ so 
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that the beginner, perhaps, might be able 
to grasp the loose end of the teaching, and 
then gradually unwind the ball at his leisure. 
The task has grown heavier, and the work less 
satisfactory, as the precepts passed before us. 
Words are finite—truth is infinite—and it is 
hard to even attempt to explain infinite truth in 
finite words. The thirteenth precept is the last 
one that we may consider. The remaining ones 
must be read alone by the student, with the 
light of the Spirit. They are only for those who 
have attained spiritual sight, and to such their 
meaning will be more or less plain, according 
to the degree of unfoldment which has come 
to the individual. 

We feel that our task has been poorly 
executed, although many have written us that 
these lessons have opened their spiritual eyes, 
and that many things heretofore very dark, are 
now seen plainly. We trust that this is indeed 
so, and that many more may obtain help and 
comfort from our words, although to us it 
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seems that we have written nothing. And yet, 
we know that if these words had not some task 
assigned to them—if they were not intended to 
form a part of the great work, they never would 
have been written. So we send them forth to 
go where they will, without a full knowledge 
on our part of their destination. Perhaps some 
into whose hands they may fall may understand 
better than do we why they were written and 
sent forth. They were produced at the dictates 
of Spirit—let Spirit attend to the placing of 
them where they are called for. 

In our following lessons we will take up other 
phases of occultism which may be of interest 
and profit to our students. But before leaving 
the beautiful precepts and teachings of “Light 
on the Path,’ let us urge upon our students the 
importance of that little manual. It contains 
within its pages the greatest amount of high 
spiritual teaching ever combined into so small 
a space. Let not the student imagine that he has 
mastered it, because he seems to understand 
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its general teachings. Let him read it again a 
little later on, and he will see new beauties in 
it. We have never met a student—no matter 
how highly developed—who could not learn 
something from the little manual. Its teachings 
are capable of being interpreted in many 
different ways, for it portrays the experiences 
of the soul as it journeys along the path. You 
will remember that the upward ascent is along 
the spiral path, and the soul goes around 
and around but ever mounting higher. One 
may think he grasps the meaning of the first 
precepts of the little manual, but as he again 
reaches a certain point, just one round higher, 
he may again take up the first precepts and 
find in them new meaning suitable for his newly 
discovered needs. And so on, and so on. Not 
only is there spiritual progression along spiral 
lines extending over ages, but in each life-time 
there is a spiral path to be mounted, as will be 
apparent to all of us who will stop to consider 
the matter. The soul which has not found the 
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entrance to the path, seems to go around and 
around in a circle, traveling over the same 
ground, and making no real progress. But once 
it discovers the little path which enters the circle 
at one of its points, and takes steps thereon, it 
finds that while it still goes around and around, 
it is really traveling the spiral, and is mounting 
one round higher with each turn. And we know 
of no little book so helpful on the journey as 
this little manual—"Light on the Path.” 

We trust that we may be pardoned for 
inserting in this lesson the following words 
from our introduction to the little manual in 
question. They are as appropriate at the close 


of this lesson as at the beginning of the little 
book: 


The treatise, “Light on the Path,’ is a classic among 
occultists, and is the best guide known for those who 
have taken the first step on the Path of Attainment. 
Its writer has veiled the meaning of the rules in the 


way always customary to mystics, so that to the one 
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who has no grasp on the Truth these pages will 
probably appear to be a mass of contradictions and 
practically devoid of sense. But to the one to whom a 
glimpse of the inner life has been given, these pages 
will be a treasury of the rarest jewels, and each time 
he opens it he will see new gems. To many this little 
book will be the first revelation of that which they 
have been all their lives blindly seeking. To many it 
will be the first bit of spiritual bread given to satisfy 
the hunger of the soul. To many it will be the first cup 
of water from the spring of life, given to quench the 
thirst which has consumed them. Those for whom 
this book is intended will recognize its message, and 
after reading it they will never be the same as before 
it came to them. As the poet has said: “Where | pass 
all my children know me,’ and so will the Children 
of the Light recognize this book as for them. As for 
the others, we can only say that they will in time be 
ready for this great message. The book is intended 
to symbolize the successive steps of the neophyte 
in occultism as he progresses in the lodge work. The 


rules are practically those which were given to the 
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neophytes in the great lodge of the Brotherhood in 
ancient Egypt, and which for generations have been 
taught by guru to chela in India. The peculiarity of 
the rules herein laid down, is that their inner meaning 
unfolds as the student progresses on The Path. Some 
will be able to understand a number of these rules, 
while others will see but dimly even the first steps. 
The student, however, will find that when he has firmly 
planted his foot on one of these steps, he will find the 
one just ahead becoming dimly illuminated, so as to 
give him confidence to take the next step. Let none 
be discouraged; the fact that this book attracts you 
is the message to you that it is intended for you, and 
will in time unfold its meaning. Read it over and over 
often, and you will find veil after veil lifted, though veil 


upon veil still remains between you and the Absolute. 
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Lesson V: Karma Yoga. 





7 YOGI PHILOSOPHY teaches that while 
there is but one goal for true human 
endeavor—one end to be sought—still there 
are different paths to that goal, each path best 
suited to the particular temperament of the 
individual. Temperament, of course, is not the 
result of accident or chance, but is the result of 
the particular development of the soul in its 
evolution, and represents the particular line of 
thought (and resulting action) which has been 
pursued by the soul in its development. It is 
a very real thing at each stage of unfoldment, 
and forms the line of least resistance for 
the individual. And, so, the Yogis teach that 
the particular path best adapted to the 
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requirements of the temperament and tastes— 
that is, to the desires—of each individual soul, is 
the one for him to follow. They divide the Path 
of Attainment into three sub-paths leading up 
to the main road. They call the three paths (1) 
Raja Yoga, (2) Karma Yoga, (3) Gnani Yoga; each 
of these forms of Yoga being a path leading to 
the great road, and each fit to be traveled by 
those who may prefer it—but all leading to the 
same place. 

Raja Yoga is the path followed by those who 
feel inclined to develop the powers latent in 
Man—the gaining of the control of the mental 
faculties by the Will—the attainment of the 
mastery of the lower self—the development 
of the mind, to the end that the soul may be 
aided in its unfoldment. Karma Yoga is the 
Yoga of work—the path of action. Gnani Yoga 
is the Yoga of Wisdom. In addition to the 
above mentioned three forms of Yoga, there 
is that which is known as “Bhakti Yogi,’ or 
the Yoga of devotion—the path of religious 
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feeling. Some writers treat this path as if it were 
distinct from the others—a separate path— 
but we prefer thinking and teaching that it is 
merely an incident of each of the three paths, 
as we cannot conceive of any student of Yoga 
divorcing his work from the love and devotion 
to the Absolute—to God. We fail to see how 
one may follow any of the several Yoga paths 
without being filled with love and reverence 
for the great centre of all life. In these lessons 
we will speak of Bhakti Yogi separately, but we 
wish to be understood that we do not consider 
it a separate thing, but feel that the student of 
any, or all, of the forms of Yogi must combine 
Bhakti Yogi with his favorite form of study. 

In this lesson we will take up the branch of 
the subject known as “Karma Yoga”—the Yoga 
of action—of work. But we must explain that 
although the necessities and tendencies of the 
student may make this path the more attractive 
to him, still he may take a keen interest in the 
other forms of Yogi, such as Gnani Yoga, Raja 
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Yoga, etc. And the students of these other 
branches must not overlook Karma Yoga as 
being beneath their notice, for it is a matter 
which concerns their daily life, and in this 
Western world where nearly all men live a 
life of action, the student must combine the 
principles of Karma Yoga with his other studies. 

This lesson will be devoted to Karma Yoga. 
The next lesson will take up the subject of Gnani 
Yoga. The one following Gnani Yoga will take 
up that branch of the subject known as Bhakti 
Yoga. We will not touch upon Raja Yoga in these 
lessons, as we are now preparing a separate 
book upon that branch of Yoga. 

Before considering Karma Yoga it may 
be well for us to take a general view of the 
subject of Yoga. What is the end and aim of 
the teachings and the practices? What does it 
all mean? What is Man seeking for in all these 
endeavors? What does life, and growth, and 
development, and evolution mean? These are 
questions that thinking people are constantly 
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asking, and which but few are able to answer 
even partially. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that the end of 
all human endeavor and life is to allow the soul 
to unfold until it reaches union with Spirit. And 
as Spirit is the divine part of man—the bit of 
God-material in him—this union eventually will 
result in what is known as Union with God— 
that is the bringing of the individual soul into 
conscious touch and union with the centre of 
all life. 

Some may think and teach that the end of 
human life is happiness, and this is true if they 
mean the real happiness of the soul—the only 
true happiness. But if they mean the relative 
and transitory thing usually called “happiness,” 
they quickly find that they are pursuing a “will- 
o'-the-wisp,’ that constantly recedes as they 
approach it. True happiness is not to be found 
in relative things, for these turn to ashes like 
Dead Sea fruit, the moment we reach out to 
grasp them. We may find a certain amount of 
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happiness in the pursuit of things, but when 
we pluck the fruit it withers. No matter how 
high may be the thing pursued in the chase for 
happiness, the result is the same. Relative things 
cannot help being relative and consequently 
fade away. They are creatures of time and 
space and while they serve their purposes 
they cannot live beyond their time. They are 
mortal, and like all mortal things must die. Only 
the absolute thing remains unchanged, and is 
deathless. 

And all this struggle, and pain, and life, and 
effort, really is directed toward the unfoldment 
of the soul that it may recognize its real self. 
This is what it all means. This is why we pursue 
first this thing and then that thing, thinking that 
we need them, only to find out that we need 
them not. We feel a hunger that cannot be 
appeased—a thirst that will not be quenched. 
And we try all the experience of life, sometimes 
feverishly and eagerly, sometimes listlessly and 
sluggishly, but find them all to be shadows 
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and unrealities. But the hunger and thirst still 
remain, and torment us to further efforts. And 
this will be so always, until we learn that the 
thing we desire is within us, instead of outside 
of us—and when we learn this lesson, even 
faintly, we begin to seek intelligently and are 
changed beings. This is the meaning of life—of 
evolution. 

The great majority of the race is engaged in 
this pursuit of happiness in a blind, unconscious 
fashion. They run hither and thither, trying one 
thing after another hoping to find that intangible 
something that they instinctively feel will bring 
them peace and happiness. And, although 
meeting with repeated disappointments, they 
keep up the search with unabated zeal, being 
impelled thereto by the unfolding soul crying 
for that which is necessary to it. As the soul 
awakens and unfolds, through experience after 
experience, it gradually obtains an intelligent 
and conscious conception of the true nature of 
that for which it seeks, and thereafter it follows 
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only the roads which lead to the thing so long 
sought after, but so recently known to be the 
sought-after thing. 

Many Western seekers after truth have 
complained that the philosophies of the 
East were not adapted to the needs and 
requirements of the Western student, as the 
conditions of life were so different in the two 
parts of the world. This objection, if it were 
sustained, would be positive proof that the 
teachings of the East were not sound and true, 
for any true and sound teaching and philosophy 
must be applicable to all sorts and conditions 
of men, irrespective of race, climate, country, 
occupation, surroundings or environment. Ifthe 
teachings are not fitted for the wants of every 
soul they are unsound, and must be discarded. 
Even the lowliest, humblest and vilest of the 
race must be taken into consideration, or the 
teachings fall short of being the truth. For even 
that lowly individual, as well as the most exalted 
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(in the world's estimation) form part of the race, 
and are under the law and cannot be left out. 
The trouble with these objecting Western 
students is that they have considered the Eastern 
teachings to be fit only for those who could 
spend their life in dreaming, meditating, and in 
seclusion far away from the busy world. But this 
is a great mistake. It is true that some Eastern 
students follow this retired life, and obtain 
great results therefrom—this is their Karma— 
the result of desire and tendencies acquired 
in their past lives. But no true Yogi would think 
of teaching that this plan was the only one— 
or even the best one for all students. On the 
contrary, he recognizes that even in the East a 
life of activity is right and proper for those who 
are thrown into it, and that to shirk its duties 
or run away is a violation of the great law. This 
being so, it follows that the intense activity of 
the Western races (all of which is in accordance 
with well established laws, and a distinct and 
well understood stage of evolution) renders 
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seclusion and retirement literally impossible 
for thousands of earnest students, who must 
follow the path or plan called for by their Karma. 
And they gladly point out to such students the 
beauties and advantages of that branch of their 
philosophy known as “Karma Yoga,’ which we 
take up in this lesson. 

The word “Karma” comes from the Sanscrit 
word “Kri, meaning “to do"; “to act.’ “Karma” 
is more frequently used to designate what 
may be called the “effect of actions” In our 
“Fourteen Lessons” we have considered the 
Eastern teachings of Karma, under the chapter 
entitled “Spiritual Cause and Effect.’ In that 
chapter we gave you a brief description of the 
law of cause and effect in the spiritual world— 
how the effects of actions follow actions, just 
as actions follow thoughts. The real effect of 
actions is really the effect of thoughts, as actions 
result from thoughts. 

We are what we are today, simply because 
we have done, or left undone, certain things 
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in our past lives. We have had certain desires, 
and have acted upon them, and the result is 
manifested today. We do not mean that we 
are literally being “punished” because we have 
done certain things in the past—for punishment 
(as such) forms no part of the law. But we have 
desired to do certain things, and have done 
them so far as we were able, and the inevitable 
results came in their train. We put our fingers 
into the fire and we are now nursing the burn— 
that’s all. These things that we did in the past 
were not necessarily “bad” things. We merely 
may have become unduly attached to certain 
things, and our attachment and desires have 
brought upon us certain effects, which effects, 
while perhaps more or less unpleasant and 
painful, are good because they teach us that we 
do not want the thing we had sought, and we 
will not make the same mistake again. Moreover, 
once we have had our eyes opened so that we 
understand the nature of our trouble, the smart 
of the burns decreases and the hurt fades away. 
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This spiritual law of cause and effect is known 
in the East as “Karma” When the Eastern 
students speak of one's “Karma, they mean 
that which has come to the person in pursuance 
of that law, or that which is attached to him 
by its operations. Everyone has generated 
Karma, the effects of which are manifesting 
constantly. There is no reason why we should 
feel frightened or disturbed at this knowledge. 
A realization of the truth enables us to live 
out our Karma with the minimum degree of 
pain and trouble, and also prevents us from 
acquiring new undesirable Karma. Our Karma 
may be pleasant, or unpleasant, according to 
the causes we have set into operation, or they 
may be made pleasant or unpleasant by our 
mental attitude toward them. The philosopher 
may transmute “bad” Karma into “good” by 
refusing to see the “bad” in it, and the ignorant 
person may find fault with the best of Karma. 

Many students of the Eastern philosophies 
seem to regard this law of Spiritual Cause and 
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Effect—Karma—as a system of punishment 
decreed, regulated and administered by the 
spiritual powers that be. This is erroneous. 
While Karma often does act as a punishment— 
that is, as an equalizing and deterring factor— 
yet there is no element of revenge in it—no 
plan of Divine “getting even.’ It is simply cause 
and effect. It is difficult to explain just what 
we mean, without giving specific examples, 
which plan is almost impossible in a work of 
this kind. We may say, however, that one who 
is possessed with a desire for power, which 
desire he constantly nourishes and feeds with 
selfish thoughts, is sure to become involved ina 
sequence of causes and effects which may cause 
him the greatest pain and suffering, physical or 
mental. He may attain his desire, sooner or later, 
if his desire be sufficiently strong and persistent, 
but he is very apt to suffer from unsatisfied 
longings which have been smothered out by 
the over-ruling passion. He may gain his prize 
at the cost of all else dear to him. Or, his desire 
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not being so strong as a like desire in some 
other minds, he may not attain his goal, but 
will be ground to pieces in the great mental 
or psychic machinery which he has helped to 
set into motion, and into which he is irresistibly 
drawn. When a man has a keen desire for the 
fruit of some action, he is very likely to start 
into motion (in connection with others) certain 
psychic machinery, which either may work to 
his advantage, or else may grind him to pieces 
according to the circumstances of the case, 
his strength of purpose, or his mental powers. 
Men are often blown up by their own bombs, 
or consumed in fires of their own starting. They 
get "mixed into things” and often suffer from 
that course. 

Even those who attain that for which they 
have been seeking (either in this life or in some 
future one) may be greatly disappointed and 
may find life a curse. The autocratic ruler may 
suffer untold mental agonies, and the multi- 
millionaire may be more unhappy than the 
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beggar at his gates. But, not only is this so, but 
those who have entered the race, and have 
not been able to keep up with the winners, 
are tossed about, pushed, thrown down and 
trampled upon, and otherwise hurt, because 
they have entered the race. They not only 
suffer from disappointment, but are hurt 
besides. We recall a man who started to hate 
certain persons—hated them bitterly—tried 
to injure them in every possible way. The result 
was that he entangled himself in the psychic 
machinery of hate which is in full operation 
in the world, and before long brought upon 
himself the hatred and enmity of hundreds of 
other persons, and was hurt in mind and purse, 
and suffered great agony and mental torture. 
Of those whom he had started to hate, he 
succeeded in hurting only one person, and that 
person was a man also living on the “hate plane” 
of thought, who naturally attracted to himself 
thoughts and actions of like nature. But the 
lesson was a valuable one to the first mentioned 
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man, for his eyes were opened to the folly 
and consequences of hate, and thereafter he 
refused to allow himself to become entangled 
in its net. Those who play the game of hate 
must not complain if they are hurt. Those who 
are entangled in the machinery of greed must 
not complain if they suffer from some shrewder 
person on the same plane. Those who pin 
their lives upon some material object must not 
wonder if they suffer pain through the person 
or thing to whom they attach themselves so 
closely. 

“But,’ one may say, “how am | to escape these 
things if | am in the active world at all? How 
may | escape the effects of actions?” The Yogi 
Philosophy answers: "By taking part in the great 
game of life—by going through its motions— 
by doing the best thing possible for you—but 
all the time remembering that you do not allow 
yourself to become attached to the fruits of 
the work. Work for work’s sake—do your part 
in the world gladly, cheerfully, willingly and 
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heartily, but realize that the fruits are as naught 
in the end, and laugh at the thought that these 
relative things have any real value to you.’ To 
a consideration of this answer, we will devote 
the remainder of this lesson. We trust that we 
shall be able to show you that this advice, as 
impracticable and difficult as it may seem at 
first sight, is not only practicable to the most 
strenuous business worker of the lot but is the 
only true plan of life. This old Eastern Wisdom 
seems to be particularly adapted to the 
requirements of the busy Western world at this 
time, although, on the surface, it may seem to 
fly in the face of modern progress. 

But, at this place, we must remind the student 
that these teachings will be accepted by only a 
few of the race. The great majority of people are 
too much infatuated with the present condition 
of things—the pulling down, and climbing 
over the dead bodies of their brothers—the 
cannibalism and savagery of modern industrial 
and commercial life—to follow any other course. 
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This being so, they will continue to eat and be 
eaten—kill and be killed—crush down and be 
crushed down—hate and be hated. And those 
who deal out these things to others—and who 
take a delight in them—bring themselves under 
the operation of the law of cause and effect to 
such an extent that they become enmeshed in 
the machinery, and often get ground up while 
expecting to aid in the tearing apart of others. 

The few who are ready for the teachings, will 
understand what we mean and will be able 
to stand aside and see themselves fight and 
struggle in the rush, while their soul stands 
apart from the fray. They will live the same life 
and do the same things as their undeveloped 
brothers—that is, apparently—but they will 
know the truth and keep themselves free from 
being drawn into the machinery, or entangled 
in the nets. 

We are asked frequently, “What would 
become of things if everyone were to follow 
your teachings?” We might answer that the 
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whole structure of modern life would fall to 
pieces, to be succeeded by something infinitely 
better. But there is no need for this answer, 
because there is no likelihood of the majority 
of the race accepting these teachings in the 
near future. A greater number are accepting 
them every day, but at the best, those who 
accept and live them will be but a handful in 
the crowd of those who live and act. Many 
years of struggle, and trial—endeavor and 
experiment—must come before the race, as a 
whole, is ready to take even the first step toward 
improvement. We say this, not in sadness, but 
philosophically, knowing that all the struggle 
and pain is a necessary part of the evolution of 
the race. (When we speak of “these teachings” 
we do not refer to the particular presentation 
of the truth given through us, but to the various 
forms of these teachings which are being given 
through hundreds of teachers of the various 
schools at this time.) 
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One of the first things to be learned by the 
Karma Yogi is that he is a unit in the whole 
machinery or plan of life. He has his place 
and must take his part in the work. But, no 
matter how important his position—or how 
responsible a place he is called upon to fill— 
he is but a unit in the plan, and must be willing 
to be used in accordance with that plan. And 
however lowly or unimportant he may seem 
to be, he is still a unit having a purpose and 
work. Nothing is unimportant, and the most 
important is still subject to the law underlying 
the plan. We must all play our parts—play them 
well—not only because we are working out 
our own development and evolution, but also 
because we are being used by the Divine Mind 
as a pawn, or higher piece, in the great game 
of life. Not that we are mere automatons—far 
from that—but that our interests are bound up 
with that of the race, and we touch all mankind 
at some point. We must be perfectly willing to 
be so used, and we will find that the willingness 
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prevents friction and pain. It is difficult to 
express this point as clearly as we would like to 
do, but we trust that our meaning will be made 
clear as we proceed. 

Our lives are not merely for the development 
of our individuality, but we are needed to 
play upon and be played upon by other 
individualities, that the entire race be assisted 
in its upward trend. A certain piece of work may 
seem to us to be useless as a part of our own 
development, but that particular bit of work 
is evidently needed in some part of the great 
plan and we should perform our part willingly. 
Every move and position has a meaning, just as 
a move in a game of chess apparently may be 
devoid of meaning and purpose, but, later in 
the game, it will be seen to have been the first 
move in a great plan. And, so the true Karma 
Yogi allows himself to be moved by the Spirit 
without complaint, knowing that all will be 
well with him, and that the move is needed to 
effect certain combinations or changes in the 
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great game of life being played by all men. 
Those who do not understand this secret of the 
inner workings of the game, generally rebel 
and set up resistance to these enforced moves, 
and thereby cause themselves great pain and 
suffering from the friction—the resistance 
causes a forcible move—while the awakened 
soul, seeing things as they are, smiles and allows 
itself to be moved, and consequently escapes 
the pain, and generally reaps a positive benefit 
from the change, although it does not expect 
such benefit as a reward. It simply recognizes 
the Master Hand making the move, willingly 
allows itself to be moved to another square, 
and used to effect a new combination. 

This is not a mere dream of transcendental 
philosophy. It would surprise many of you 
to be told that some of the leading figures in 
every branch of human effort recognize this 
force behind them, and have learned to trust 
to it. Let us give you the testimony of a very 
prominent man—one whose name is known all 
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over the world as a great leader and “master 
of circumstances.’ He has no knowledge of the 
Eastern teachings (or, had not at the time of the 
following statement), but several years ago he 
confided the following information to a friend 
of his, who repeated it to us. This “captain of 
industry” said: “The public give me credit 
with being a most strenuous character, and as 
planning a long way ahead some wonderful 
combinations and schemes. They are quite 
wrong. | plan very little ahead, in fact, often 
see no more than one step at a time, although 
the general plan seems to be stored away 
somewhere in my mind. | feel that to a great 
extent | am merely a pawn in a great game of 
chess, and am being used by some great power 
as a means of working some great changes 
in things and men, although | am ignorant of 
what these changes are. | do not feel that | am 
favored by Providence for any special good in 
me, for, without mock modesty, | may truthfully 
say that | feel that | do not deserve any special 
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reward, for | am no better or wiser than my 
fellows. | cannot help feeling, at times, that the 
things | do are done for some other people, 
possibly the race, although many of my acts, or 
rather the results of my acts may seem in the 
direction of working injury to the public at 
large. | get no special pleasure from my money, 
although | feel a keen interest in the game of 
making it, for the time being, and when a thing 
is accomplished | feel like flinging it away like 
a wornout toy. | do not know what it all means, 
to be sure, but am sure it means something. 
Some day, perhaps, | may be stripped of my 
possessions, but | feel that even if that happens 
| will be given something that will repay me for 
my apparent loss. | noticed this thing early in 
life, and | soon learned to be “led” or moved 
by it whatever it is. When I resisted, | found that 
| was hurt somehow, but that when | allowed 
myself to be moved without resistance, | was 
successful. Sometimes | laugh to see how the 
public regard my “achievements” when really 
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| have been merely a checker-man or pawn in 
some great game, the mover of which | do not 
know, and of whom | have no reason to believe 
myself a special favorite.’ 

This man, unconsciously, stumbled upon 
one of the principles of “Karma Yoga"—that 
principle which is known as “The Secret of 
Work." He cares little for results—for the fruits 
of his work—although he feels a keen interest in 
the game while it is being played. He does not 
seem to be “attached” to the fruits of his work, 
although this is not apparent to those who view 
him from a distance. He feels that he is a cog in 
the great machinery, and is willing to play his 
part. Many of the things he does, or apparently 
does (the doing is really done by many men, 
whose interests conflicting and agreeing, focus 
upon him) bear hard upon many of the race, 
but close observers see that he, and others of 
his kind, are unconsciously paving the way for 
the great economic changes that are coming to 
the race, and which are based upon a dawning 
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consciousness of the Brotherhood of Man. We 
do not hold out this man as an illustration of a 
Karma Yogi—he is not that, because he lives the 
life unconsciously and without understanding, 
while the Karma Yogi is fully conscious of what it 
all means and understands the causes behind it. 
We merely cite this case as an illustration of its 
common occurrence. Many others in all walks 
of life are practicing some of the principles of 
Karma Yoga more or less unconsciously. They 
speak of taking life “philosophically; by which 
they mean they are not allowing themselves to 
become “attached, or to take too seriously the 
fruits of their labors, attained or anticipated. 
They work, more or less, from a love of work— 
“work for work’s sake"—they like to be “doing 
things, and take a pleasure in the game of 
life, that is, in the game itself rather than in its 
prizes. They play the game—play it well—play 
it with a zest—take an interest in its workings 
and details. But as for the trumpery prizes that 
are to be awarded to the winners, they want 
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none of them, let those who value those things 
have them, the real player has outgrown such 
childishness. 

Fame, position, prestige, the world’s cheap 
favors are despised by the strong men—they 
see them as the baubles that they are. They 
leave such things for the children. They may 
allow the prize ribbon to be pinned to their 
coats, but in their hearts they smile at it. The 
other players in the game may not detect this 
inner consciousness, and to all intents and 
purposes the awakened player may be like 
those around him—but he knows, and they 
know not. 

"The Secret of Work"—non-attachment—is 
the keynote of Karma Yoga. Non-attachment 
does not mean that the student of such should 
repress all enjoyment. On the contrary, it 
teaches that this principle, if faithfully followed, 
will cause one to enjoy everything. Instead 
of taking away his pleasure, it will multiply 
it a thousand-fold. The difference lies in the 
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fact that the attached man believes that his 
happiness depends upon certain things or 
persons, while the freed man realizes that his 
happiness comes from within and not from 
any outside thing, and he, therefore, is able 
to convert into pleasure-producing things, 
circumstances which otherwise would cause 
dissatisfaction and even pain. So long as one 
is tied or attached to any particular person or 
thing, so that his happiness seems dependent 
thereon, he is a slave of that person or thing. 
But when he frees himself from the entangling 
influences, he is his own master, and has within 
himself an unfailing source of happiness. This 
does not mean that we should not love others— 
on the contrary we should manifest abundant 
love, but the love must not be selfish—but we 
will speak of that phase of the subject a little 
later on. 

To the man living the attached life, the Karma 
Yoga plan may seem foolish, and likely to result 
in failure or half-hearted effort. In this view he 
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is wrong. Who is apt to do the best work in a 

shop, office, or workroom—the man who works 

merely for his wage, and who keeps his eye on 

the clock in order that he may not give a minute 

overtime, or the man who, while looking to his 

occupation to furnish him with a comfortable 

livelihood, is so interested and in love with his 

work that he almost forgets that he is working 
for money, and during certain hours, but is fairly 
carried away with his task? Many such workers 

exist, and they are practicing a form of Karma 

Yoga, although they know it not. The best work 
of the world is produced by men who take an 

interest in their tasks, and do not go through 

the motions of work simply to earn their wage. 
The instinct that causes the artist to paint a great 
picture—the writer to produce a great book— 
the musician to compose a great work—will 

cause a man to make a success of any line of 
work. It is work for work's sake—work for the 

joy of the worker. All great work is produced in 

this way. 
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To many the mystic is regarded as a visionary 
person, unfit for the work of the world—a mere 
dreamer—a weaver of idle speculations. But 
those who have looked beneath the surface, 
realize that the “practical mystic” is a man to 
be reckoned with in any branch of human 
endeavor. His very non-attachment gives him a 
strength that the attached man lacks. The mystic 
is not afraid—he is daring—he knows that 
his happiness and success depends upon no 
particular combination, and that he will emerge 
safe and sound from the most unpromising 
combination of circumstances. He feels that 
he is standing on solid rock—that he has the 
power of the Universe back of him. This gives 
him a strength and courage unknown to the 
man who stakes his entire happiness upon the 
success of some particular thing, and who feels 
that he is doomed to despair if that thing does 
not succeed. The unattached man allows the 
stream of life to play upon him, and through 
him, and takes a fierce joy in being a part of it all. 
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He goes out into a crowded thoroughfare, and 
sees the movement of the people, and feels it 
all to be a part of himself—he feels himself as 
a part of it all. He is conscious of the activity, 
growth and motion of the mass of people, and 
enjoys it all. He is not afraid, for he knows what 
it all means. He is moved from one sphere of 
activity to another, and knows it to be the work 
of the forces behind him, which are friendly 
to him. He works away, from the very joy of it, 
and takes the keenest interest in the masterful 
performance of his task. And, because of this 
he does the best of work. But for the results of 
the work—that is, for the reward and praise— 
he cares nothing. He can turn to another task 
with equal pleasure, and forget all about the 
one just completed. He is not attached to it—it 
has not entangled him in its meshes. 

Such a man is sure to draw a proper support 
from his work—it comes to him as his right. 
Those who have mastered Karma Yoga, while 
not caring for the vanities and show of life, 
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nevertheless find themselves supplied with a 
recompense sufficient to supply their wants 
and to render them comfortable. Of course 
their wants are comparatively few—their tastes 
are always simple, and manifest in the desire for 
fewer things but better ones—but they draw 
their means of support to them as the tree or 
plant draws nourishment from the soil, water 
and air. They do not pursue wealth any more 
than they pursue happiness, and yet happiness 
comes to them unasked, and the means of 
support are found at their hand. The man who 
has freed himself from the entanglements of 
the material life, finds a keen joy in the mere 
living, that the attached man never finds even 
in his most successful moments. 

Anything, if sought as the expected source 
of happiness, when finally found is seen to 
carry in its bosom the sting of pain. But if one 
ceases to look upon the thing as the source of 
happiness, and regards it as simply one of the 
incidents and accompaniments of life, then the 
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poison is neutralized and the sting is blunted. 
If one looks to Fame as the thing that will bring 
the long sought for happiness, he will find 
when he becomes famous that his success has 
brought with it many painful things that will kill 
the joy of his attainment. But to the one who 
is freed and who works for the love of work 
without allowing himself to be attached, Fame 
may come as an incident and its pain will not 
be in evidence. 

Many things to which men devote their 
entire lives bring more pain than happiness. 
And this simply because men look to the thing 
for happiness instead of to themselves. The 
moment one pins his chance of happiness to an 
outside thing or person, he opens the door to 
pain and unhappiness. For no outside person 
or thing can satisfy the longings of the soul, 
and the disappointment which will come—and 
which must come, of necessity—from such 
dependence upon person or thing, causes pain 
and sorrow instead of the expected happiness. 
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Even Love, that noble emotion, is the source 
of pain to the attached person. The Yogi 
Philosophy preaches the doctrine of Love— 
more Love—still more Love. And yet it also 
teaches that when Love is selfish it brings pain 
in its train. When we say we love a person, we 
usually mean that we wish that person to love us, 
and are unhappy if that Love is denied. True 
love is not like this. Unselfish love flows out 
toward the loved one, and asks nothing in return. 
Its joy lies in the happiness of the loved one, 
rather than in the selfish demand for a return of 
the love. True love is constantly saying to itself, 
"Give, give, give,’ while the selfish, material love 
is continually demanding of the other person 
"Give, give, give to me.’ True love radiates like 
the sunlight, while selfish love would draw to 
itself like the whirlpool. 

If one loves another in such a way that if the 
other's love be withdrawn all happiness will 
fade out of life, then that first person is the slave 
of circumstances—slave of the other’s emotions 
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or passions. He is attached in such a way that he 
must suffer the pain of disappointment, neglect 
or change. And he usually has such pain come 
to him, for such a love, being mortal, must die, 
and its death will bring great pain and suffering 
to the one who relies upon it for happiness. 
The love of the freed and unattached person 
is different. It is not a lesser lover—it is the 
greater of the two—but it is not attached to the 
personality of the other, nor is it dependent 
upon the manifestation of affection on the part 
of the other. It is Love—pure Love, and not 
the passionate, selfish thing that passes current 
as the real thing, of which it is merely a base 
counterfeit. 
Edward Carpenter says of Love: 


“Who loves the mortal creature, ending there, is no 
more free—he has given himself away to Death. 
“For him the slimy black Form lies in wait at every 


turn, befouling the universe; 
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“Yet he who loves must love the mortal, and he who 
would love perfectly must be free: 

(“Love—glorious though it be—is a disease as long 
as it destroys or even impairs the freedom of the soul.) 

“Therefore if thou wouldst love, withdraw thyself 
from love— 

“Make it thy slave, and all the miracles of nature shall 


lie in the palm of thy hand” 
And again: 


“Seek not the end of love in this act or in that act— 
lest indeed it become the end; 

“But seek this act and that act and thousands of acts 
whose end is love— 

“So shalt thou at last create that which thou now 
desirest; 

“And when these are all past and gone there shall 
remain to thee a great and immortal possession, which 


no man can take away.’ 
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In Lesson ı of this course we refer to the 
first precept of the first part of the manual: 
"Kill out ambition.’ And to the fourth precept 
of the same part: “Work as those work who 
are ambitious.” This apparently paradoxical 
statement of truth, gives the keynote of work 
without attachment. In the lesson named we 
have endeavored to give the student a view of 
the two sides of the shield, and to show him 
how one may kill out ambition and yet work as 
those work who are ambitious. We advise the 
student to re-read that part of the lesson, when 
he finishes the present one. 

The fundamental idea of non-attachment— 
the secret of work—is to avoid becoming 
entangled in the unreal things of life—the 
delusions which fool so many people. Men 
are so apt to tie themselves to the things they 
create, or to the things for which they are 
working. They make themselves slaves instead 
of masters. They attach themselves to certain 
desires, and the desires lead them this way and 
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that way, through swamp and over rocky roads, 
only to leave them worn and weary at the end. 
These desires come from the undeveloped 
part of the mind, and while they are perfectly 
right in their place, they belong to the past of 
the developed man who has outlived them. He 
does not fear them, for he sees them as part 
of himself—he knows their origin and history 
and recognizes the part they have played in 
his development, and the development of the 
race, but he has outgrown them, and allows 
them to bind him no longer. He refuses to be 
entangled with them. As Carpenter says: 


“Slowly and resolutely—as a fly cleans its legs of the 
honey in which it has been caught— 

“So remove thou, if it only be for a time, every 
particle which sullies the brightness of thy mind: 

“Return into thyself—content to give, but asking no 
one, asking nothing; 

“In the calm light of His splendor who fills all the 


universe—the imperishable indestructible of ages— 
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“Dwell thou—as thou canst dwell—contented) 
The same poet says of desire: 


“When thy body—as needs must happen at times— 
is carried along on the wind of passion, say not thou, ‘I 
desire this or that’; 

“For the ‘l' neither desires nor fears anything, but is 
free and in everlasting glory, dwelling in heaven and 
pouring out joy like the sun on all sides. 

“Let not that precious thing by any confusion be 
drawn down and entangled in the world of opposites, 
and of Death and suffering. 

“For as a light-house beam sweeps with incredible 
speed over sea and land, yet the lamp moves not at 
all. 

“So while thy body of desire is (and must be by the 
law of its nature) incessantly in motion in the world of 
suffering, the ‘I’ high up above is fixed in heaven. 

“Therefore | say let no confusion cloud thy mind 
about this matter; 


“But ever when desire knocks at thy door, 
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“Though thou grant it admission and entreat it 
hospitably—as in duty bound— 
“Fence it yet gently off from thy true self, 


“Lest it should tear and rend thee” 


The Karma Yogi recognizes work and life as 
what they are, and is not deluded by the popular 
misconceptions of these subjects. He sees the 
fallacy of the popular idea that work is a curse 
placed upon mankind. He sees it, instead as 
one of the great blessings and privileges of the 
race. He realizes the benefits and happiness 
that spring from work, when performed free 
from attachment, and he accordingly makes 
use of it. When perplexed or disturbed from 
any cause he finds relief in his work. He finds it 
a great help in overcoming the temptations of 
the lower part of his nature, and a wonderful 
aid in helping him to meet the new problems 
that are constantly presenting themselves to 
him. 
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Itis natural to man to work. Itisa manifestation 
of the divine creative power manifesting 
through him. It is the desire for expression and 
unfoldment. 

If thy soul recoil from the sight of the vanities 
of the world—from its hollow ideals and aims— 
from its cruelty—from its injustice—from 
its blindness—from the puppet-show play 
manifest on all sides to one who sees and thinks— 
rest thyself for a moment, retiring into the 
silence of the inner chambers of thyself. Do not 
be discouraged—do not feel like withdrawing 
from it all—do not cry out in anguish and 
sorrow. You have a work to do, and no one can 
do it so well as you. Your life has a meaning—a 
purpose. So go back again into the midst of the 
fray. Play well thy part—do the tasks set before 
you to-day—do the “duties” that seem proper 
for your doing. It is all a part of your soul 
development, and the development of the 
race. Let not the hollowness and worthlessness 
of it all dishearten and disgust you. It all means 
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something. But beware of becoming entangled 
in the fruits of your action—in the desire for 
reward. Keep your eyes clear and your mind 
unclouded. 

Do not think that you may keep out of the 
fight, but, as the “Light on the Path” says: “And 
though thou fightest, be not thou the warrior.” 

If thy Karma has set thee in the midst of 
action—act! It is thy only chance of working 
out of the conditions that fret and disturb thee. 

You cannot run away from your Karma—you 
must exhaust it—work it out. You will be repaid 
in the end. 

This question is beautifully treated upon in 
the great Sanscrit poem, “The Bhagavad-Gita.’ 
The Prince Arjuna, complains of being forced 
in the battle of life, and beseeches Krishna to 
relieve him of the duty. Krishna tells him his duty, 
and urges him to perform it. Edwin Arnold has 
translated this poem into that beautiful English 
poem “The Song Celestial’ Arnold's poem 
makes Krishna say to Arjuna: 
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“No man shall escape from act, 

By shunning action; nay, and none shall come 
By mere renouncements unto perfectness. 
Nay, and no jot of time, at any time, 

Rests any actionless; his nature's law 
Compels him, even unwilling, into act. 

(For thought is act in fancy). He who sits 
Suppressing all the instruments of flesh, 

Yet in his idle heart thinking on them, 

Plays the inept and guilty hypocrite: 

But he who, with strong body serving mind, 
Gives up his mortal powers to worthy work 
Not seeking gain, Arjuna! such an one 

Is honorable. Do thine allotted task! 

Work is more excellent than idleness; 

The body's life proceeds not, lacking work. 
There is a task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly duty do 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 


Thy heavenly purpose.” 
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We know of no better words with which to 
close our lesson than those of Edwin Arnold, 
in the poem above mentioned. We consider 
these lines among the most beautiful ever 
written in the English language. You will do well 
to commit them to memory: 


“Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never; 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are 
dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit 
for ever; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house 


of it seems!” 


If you can but grasp the true spirit of these 
words of Arnold's, and make them a part of 
your consciousness, you will need no further 
instruction in Karma Yoga—you will lead the 
life instinctively, and will be able to see things as 
they are, and not as they seem to be when seen 
through the veil of delusion. Such knowledge 
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will lead you to a realization of the Real Self, 
and, that once attained, the rest will be made 
plain. 

May these words, and the thought, bring 
you Peace! 
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Lesson VI: Gnani Yoga. 





NANI YOGA IS known as the “Yoga of 

Wisdom: The word, “Gnani,’ is derived 
from the Sanscrit root-word "Gna,’ meaning “to 
know.’ We prefer the word “Gnani, although 
the words, “Jnana, “Gnyana,’ etc., are often 
used, and have the same meaning. 

Gnani Yoga is the path to which student, 
philosophers—men and women of the 
intellectual temperament are attracted. Those 
who are attracted by metaphysical reasoning 
and speculation, subtle intellectual research, 
philosophy, science, and similar lines of mental 
effort, turn naturally to “Gnani Yoga” as it holds 
out to them a pleasant and agreeable path to 
that which is dear to their hearts. 
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But one does not have to be a skilled 
metaphysician, or a deep student, to avail 
himself of the lessons of this branch of the Yogi 
Philosophy. It is open to all of those who wish 
to know the why and wherefore of life—who 
are not satisfied with the commonplace and 
childish explanations of the great problems 
of existence that are offered to them by the 
ordinary teachings and creeds—to those who 
regard the exoteric side of the subject as all 
very well in its way, but whose natures call out 
for the hidden knowledge, the esoteric phase 
of the truth. 

The Karma Yogi is continually asking “How?” 
or “What?” The Gnani Yogi's eternal question is 
“Why?” And this “Why?” is beginning to unfold 
in the minds of more people every day. The 
thirst for real spiritual knowledge is rendering 
many uncomfortable, and causing them to 
seek that with which to quench the thirst—the 
spiritual hunger is demanding nourishing food 
for the soul. 
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People are beginning to see the unreality 
of the material things around them, great as 
these material things may seem to be. They see 
that civilization follows civilization—races rise, 
flourish and fall—people rise from savagery up 
and on to the heights of material achievement, 
and then begin to decay. In the ruins found 
buried beneath the earth's surface may be 
found traces of former great civilizations, of 
which history has no record. And one is awed 
by the thought that the people of those 
civilizations must have thought themselves at 
the apex of human achievement and that there 
was but little left for the generations to come. 
And yet, they have faded away, leaving not 
even a trace on the pages of history. The great 
warriors, statesmen, philosophers and teachers 
of these civilizations are unknown, and the 
people themselves are without a name to us. 
Nothing is left to tell the tale, but a broken 
column here, or a mutilated statue there. And 
the thinker sees that this fate must meet all 
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races—all civilizations—even our own. We 
must pass away—our work will be forgotten— 
future races, building a civilization upon the 
ruins of that which is our proudest boast, will 
wonder who and what we were. 

Religions have risen, flourished, dominated 
millions, and have faded away, borne down 
by the weight of the superstition and outward 
forms which man persists in building around 
the bit of truth which originally caused the 
religion to spring into existence. It has ever 
been so, and must be so in the future. We may 
doubt this fact (so, doubtless, did the people 
of the vanished civilizations), but it must come. 
It is mortal—man’s work—and the mortal ever 
must perish and pass away. 

Men look around them, and, becoming 
conscious of the unreality of all that goes to 
make up mortal life, begin to ponder over 
the meaning of it all. They ask “Whence come 
we—whither go we—what is the object of our 
existence?” They try to solve the riddle of life 
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by countless theories. They discard the dogmas 
that are handed down to them, only to create 
fresh dogmas equally unsatisfying. They travel 
around like a squirrel in a cage, and exhaust 
themselves on the wheel—but they stop just 
where they began. They are like a caged bird, 
that beats itself to death against the confining 
bars of its prison. They go around and around 
the circle of intellectual reasoning, only to find 
themselves travelling over and over the same 
ground, and making no real progress. They try 
to explain things, but succeed merely in giving 
things new names. They climb the mountain of 
knowledge, and when they reach the top they 
look around them and see that they merely 
have reached the top of a small foot-hill, while, 
far above them, towering higher and higher, 
rise range after range of the real mountains, the 
highest peaks of which are hidden among the 
clouds. 

The mistake of the searchers is that they are 
continually seeking the truth from outside— 
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it is not to be found there, for it is within. It 
is true that with the inner light every outside 
thing may be studied to advantage, and bits 
of truth gathered therefrom. But without this 
inner light the outer objects will give no real 
answer, and one may shout aloud to nature and 
hear only the echo of his own cry. The seekers 
on the relative plane find only that for which 
they look. They find that which they expect, 
for there is more or less truth in the theories 
favored by them, and accordingly they must 
find something that will correspond with that 
bit of truth. But the man who looks for the thing 
exactly opposed to that sought for by these 
seekers also will find that for which he looks, 
for he, likewise, has a bit of the truth, and must 
find that which corresponds to it. Each realizing 
that he has found a bit of the truth, but each 
making the mistake of supposing it to be all of 
the truth, disputes the claims of the other, and 
various schools form. Then the schools quarrel 
over details, and split into sub-schools, and so 
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it goes, and the inquiring student is perplexed 
more than ever to know just what is the truth. 
Let not our students suppose that we are 
speaking alone of the Western schools of 
religion and philosophy—the Eastern world is 
just as bad. In India there are countless sects, 
schools and cults. Each started with a bit of the 
truth, but they have added much nonsense to 
that sacred thing, until the real truth has been 
lost sight of by the followers, and superstition 
and idle theories have taken the place of the 
calm, clear reasoning of the founders. The East 
and the West stand alike in this respect—but 
while this is so, there is a small number of men 
in all parts of the world, who keep alive the 
lamp of truth—who keep the flame burning by 
watchful care, and unceasing devotion. These 
men refuse to allow any theories of their own, 
or others, to be mixed up with the truth. They 
say: “Let us speculate if we see fit—let us listen 
to the speculations of others—but let us not 
confound it with the bit of Divine Truth that 
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has been handed down to us. Let us mix no 
alloy with the pure metal.” It is true that India 
always has been the source and center of great 
spiritual truths. All great religions have had their 
real birth in the East. And in India to-day the 
conditions are more favorable for deep thought 
and study than is the case in the hustling West. 
But this does not mean that the masses of the 
Hindu people are highly developed spiritually. 
On the contrary, there is no land where the 
weed of superstition grows more rankly. And 
the reason of this may be understood, readily, 
when we consider that the same conditions 
which are conducive to high metaphysical and 
spiritual research and study, likewise furnish 
the best soil in which the weeds of superstition 
may grow. In the soil of California, fruits and 
flowers grow in a way unknown to the rest of 
the United States, but the same soil will grow 
a rank vegetation of weeds if untended and 
neglected. In India, if a farming settlement be 
neglected, in a year or so the jungle has again 
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claimed its former home, and rank vegetation 
flourishes where the field of the farmer formerly 
stood. 

In the East, the false gods of superstition 
are found in great number, while in the West 
the new god (equally false) of Material Wealth 
occupies the place in the temple. Between 
Mammon and the false gods of India there is a 
strong family resemblance. 

The Gnani Yogi sees truth in all forms of 
religion, and in all schools of philosophy, but 
he recognizes that this truth is but a small 
part of the great truth. He finds no fault with 
any religion or school of philosophy—he has 
no argument with them—the only point he 
raises is “this is not the Whole Truth.” He has 
no special school or creed, for he recognizes as 
brothers all thinkers and professors of religion, 
everywhere, of all shades of opinion. His belief 
is large enough to take them all in—but he 
refuses to be bound by the limitations of any of 
them. The trouble with the conflicting schools 
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and creeds is that they wish to limit God, and to 
exclude some men. The Gnani Yogi can see no 
limit to God, and can conceive of no exclusion 
of any of God's children or creatures. 

In this lesson, we will try to give our students 
a plain idea of the fundamental ideas and 
teachings of the Gnani Yogis, divested of the 
conflicting theories of their several schools of 
followers, eachofwhomacceptthemainpremise, 
and then build up certain arguments and 
conclusions from the same. These fundamental 
truths are to be found in the esoteric teachings 
of all religions, among all races, and have been 
imparted to these religions by the original 
founders (who obtained them through their 
Spiritual Minds), through their favored disciples. 
These teachings become impaired with each 
generation of followers, until the original 
truths are almost entirely lost sight of. As an 
illustration of this fact, read the “Sermon on the 
Mount,’ the teachings of which are understood 
and venerated by occultists and mystics of 
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all schools and countries. Then see how His 
followers maintain the outward form while 
stating boldly and unblushingly that Christ’s 
teachings are “not practicable.’ Unbelievers 
may deny the truth of Christ’s teachings, but it 
remains for professing Christians to pronounce 
them “foolish” and not fitted for the use of 
mankind. And so it is with the mass of the 
followers of all religions—they maintain the 
name and outward form, but accept only such 
of the teachings as fit in with their lives. Instead 
of making their lives conform to the teachings, 
they make the teachings conform to their lives. 
We mention these things, not in the spirit of 
harsh criticism, but merely as an example of 
the difference between the esoteric and the 
exoteric teachings of all religions. 

In these fundamental teachings of the Gnani 
Yogis, there is nothing to conflict with the real 
teachings—the esoteric teachings—of any 
religion, and one may retain his connection 
with any form of religion while accepting these 
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fundamental truths. In fact, such knowledge 
will enable anyone to see the esoteric side of 
his own religion, and appreciate the beauties 
thereof, while his fellow worshippers tie 
themselves to forms and words. And, likewise, 
those having no special form of religion will 
find that these teachings afford to them the 
spiritual comfort that they have not been able 
to find elsewhere, and that, when the idea is 
fully grasped, these teachings are found to be 
in full accord with reason. And the unbeliever, 
and materialist, may find in these teachings the 
spirit of the thing to which he has held. He has 
been talking about "Nature”—let him consider 
that to the Gnanis the words “God” and “Nature’ 
have the same sense, and the scales will drop 
from his eyes. 

In this lesson, we will state fundamentals only, 
and shall not attempt to build up any special 
theories or philosophy. The material furnished 
should give one the key to all philosophies, and 
each student may build up a little philosophy 


I 
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to suit himself, remembering, always, that all 
such theories are to be used merely as working 
hypotheses, and not as fundamental truth. 
With this understanding, we will proceed with 
our work. 

In the consideration of the Riddle of the 
Universe we of necessity must go back to first 
principles—to that which underlies everything 
evident to the senses. The average man 
dismisses this thought with the remark that 
"God is back of everything, and we cannot 
understand God,’ which is very true. But ask 
him for his conception of God, and you will 
find that it varies with each individual. Each has 
his own idea—or lack of idea—but nearly all 
will tell you that God is a thing or being outside 
of Nature, who has somehow started things 
going, and then left them to run themselves 
in some mysterious manner. The average man 
considers the answer "God did it” as a sufficient 
explanation of everything, notwithstanding 
the fact that such a man's idea of “God” is 
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but very little advanced above the idea of 
Deity entertained by the savage. Unless we 
understand something about the nature of 
God, we can not understand anything about 
the nature of the Universe or of Life. Of course, 
the finite mind can grasp but little of the Infinite, 
but still it may grasp a little, through the channel 
of the Spiritual Mind, and that “little” is what the 
Gnanis state to be the “truth"—not in the sense 
that it is “true” simply because it is their belief, 
but that it is “true” because the knowledge of 
it may be obtained by any man who will allow 
the Spiritual Mind to impart its knowledge. The 
mere presentation of the truth often intuitively 
carries the evidence of its truth to the minds 
of those who are ready for it. It may transcend 
Intellect, but Intellect does not refuse it when 
the mind has been cleared of the rubbish that 
has been piled into it. 

To the student of Gnani Yoga, the teacher 
always advises that he go through a course of 
mental training, discipline and self-examination, 
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with the intent and idea that he shall “lay aside” 
former prejudices, preconceived opinions, 
dogmatic teachings, inherited tendencies, 
unreasoned suggestions poured into his mind 
in childhood, and similar furniture of the mind. 
Remember, we say “lay aside,’ not “discard”"— 
merely “lay aside” to be taken up again and 
used if need be—but surely laid aside in order 
that the mind may grasp the new and full 
presentation of the truth, without interference 
and obstacle, and without danger of having the 
truth mixed up with old theories, limitations 
and misrepresentations. The Gnanis claim that 
a mind ready for the truth, if cleared in this 
way, will intuitively recognize the truth when it 
is presented to them, and will know the true 
metal from the base, without trouble. 

We do not insist upon our students going 
through this course of preparation, at this time, 
but merely ask that they “lay aside” prejudice 
for the moment, and give this presentation a 
“fair field” for thought. If it does not appeal to 
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you, lay it aside for some future consideration— 
there is no harm done, and you are not ready 
for it. If it does appeal to you—if it seems to fill 
your soul as it never has been filled before— 
then you are ready for it—the Truth is yours. 
The Gnani Yogi's conception of Deity is 
likened by many to a form of Pantheism, but 
it is much more than Pantheism. Pantheism 
teaches that God is the sum of all things, seen, 
felt, heard, tasted, or smelled—in fact, that the 
Universe as we know it is God. The Gnani Yoga 
teaching is that this is only a half-truth. It holds 
that all of the things of which we may become 
aware are only an infinitesimal part of the real 
Universe, and that to say that this is God would 
be like saying that the paring of a finger-nail 
was The Man. Gnani Yoga teaches not that The 
Universe is God, but that God is manifest in all 
that comprises our Universe, and in a million 
times more. It claims that the true idea of God 
is beyond human conception, and that even 
beings as much more highly advanced than 
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man in the scale of life, as man is higher than 
the beetle, can form merely a faint idea of 
his nature. But they claim that man may grow 
to know, actually, that God is in all Life. The 
teaching may be summed up, roughly, by the 
statement that God is present in all Life, manifest 
or unmanifest, created or not-created, seen or 
not seen, known or not known. This idea, you 
will see, is far different from the one that God 
is merely the sum of things known and seen, 
and, likewise, is different from the idea that He 
is a thing apart from his creations. The Gnanis 
speak not of “creations,’ for their idea is that all 
things are “manifestations” of God. 

The student, who is accustomed to the 
ordinary use of the word "God, may have a 
difficulty in forming a mental conception of the 
Gnani idea of Deity. He will be apt to carry in 
his mind the anthropomorphic conception of 
God—that is, the conception of God as a man, 
or, at least, as having the form, passions, habits 
and characteristics of man. This idea of God 
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belongs to the infant stages of the race, and the 
great thinkers of all religions have long since 
outgrown this childish idea. Although Deity 
must possess all the higher attributes generally 
ascribed to the personal idea of God, yet He 
must so transcend any such personal idea that 
no thinking man, having the proper respect for 
the Source of Being, can continue to maintain 
the anthropomorphic conception, no matter 
what his religious belief may be. 

And, in view of the conception and mental 
image ordinarily called forth by the word "God; 
and the possibility of misunderstanding of our 
meaning, we think it better to use the term “THE 
ABSOLUTE” in speaking of God in this lesson. 
This course is rendered particularly desirable 
in view of the fact that Gnani Yoga is more of 
a philosophy than a religion—more of a study 
for the higher powers of the mind, than an 
emotional subject, or one inculcating devotion. 
When we come to the subject of “Bhakti Yoga,’ 
which deals with the worship of God—the 
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religious phase of the Yoga Philosophy, we 
may appropriately resume the use of the word 
"God" as applied to Deity, without danger of a 
misapprehension. So when, in this lesson, we 
speak of “The Absolute,’ we are not attempting 
to set up a new God, but merely are using a 
general term for the Source of Being, which is 
sufficiently broad to fitin with the conceptions of 
Deity held by any and all students, irrespective 
of their creed, belief, or training—and with the 
conceptions of the philosophers who prefer 
to think of a “principle” rather than of Deity. 
We ask the student to re-read this paragraph, 
in order that he may clearly understand the 
reason of the use of the term, in this lesson. 
The Gnani Yoga Philosophy starts with 
the statement: “The Absolute ts." It does not 
pretend to be able to explain to the human 
intellect, the how, wherefore, and why, of the 
Absolute. It merely states that it “Is.” In answer to 
the question, "How can there be a thing without 
a cause?” it replies that this understanding of 
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cause and effect belongs to the relative plane 
of causation, and the Absolute is above the 
relative plane, as a matter of course. We see 
that everything around us has a cause, and is 
itself a cause of succeeding effects. Everything 
that we see, feel, or hear is a part of the chain 
of cause and effect. That is, it has a chain of 
preceding causes running back to—where? 
and it has a chain of succeeding effects that 
extends away into the future, ending—where? 
In each case the answer is “The Absolute.” We 
may trace the causes of a thing so far back that 
the reason refuses to act, and we may imagine 
a train of effects from a cause extending so 
far into the future that even the imagination 
refuses to carry the matter along further. The 
secret is that everything begins and ends in The 
Absolute. The human intellect is utterly unable 
to form a clear conception of a thing without a 
cause, because the Intellect is on the relative 
plane, and in this world of relativity everything 
has its cause, and we cannot imagine a thing 
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entirely transcending our sense experience, 
and, therefore, can conceive of no thing without 
a cause. The philosophers who claim that 
everything must have a cause, are met with two 
propositions, one of which they must accept, 
and either of which destroys their own theory. 
They must accept the proposition (1) that there 
is a first cause, in which case they simply remove 
the problem back a few steps, and must admit 
that the First Cause has no cause; or they must 
admit (2) that the chain of cause and effect is 
infinite, in which case they are confronted 
with the difficulty that a beginningless thing 
can have no cause—that a thing that has no 
beginning can have no cause—in which case 
the law of cause and effect is incomplete. In 
short, the human intellect is utterly incapable of 
solving the question, and the more it attempts 
it the more does it become muddled. It is the 
old question of the child, “Who made the 
Universe?” the answer being “God.” The child 
then asks, “Then who made God?” You see, it 
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is merely moving the question back another 
stage. Even the materialist who says he does 
not believe in God at all, has to assert that 
Matter has existed forever, and cannot explain 
why Matter should have no cause, when all 
manifestations of it show a chain of cause and 
effect. (The materialist is merely setting up a 
conception of one of the manifestations of The 
Absolute and calls it Matter, while he refuses to 
accept another manifestation of The Absolute, 
which men usually call Mind, or Intelligence.) 

And, so at the end, the Intellect is forced to 
admit that there is some thing that has no cause. 
In other words, it must admit itself beaten, and 
beaten it must be because it belongs to the 
relative plane, and cannot conceive of The 
Absolute. 

The Gnanis call The Absolute “The Causeless 
Cause, and merely assert that it ıs. The student 
mustgraspthisideaofthereality of The Absolute 
before he proceeds. He need not give it any 
attributes, or pretend to understand it—he 
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may not even give it a name. But he must admit 
that there is an absolute Something, be it called 
God, Mind, Matter, Force, Life, or what not. He 
must admit and conceive of the absolute Thing, 
from which all the rest proceeds—or which is 
manifested in all the rest. 

The next step for the student is the 
assimilation of the fact that all there is, seen or 
unseen, must be a manifestation or emanation 
of that Absolute Thing. For there can be nothing 
outside of The Absolute, or which has not 
emanated from it. There is no outside. There 
is nothing outside. Everything must have come 
from the one source. If The Absolute were to 
make a thing, it must make it out of itself, at 
least so far as our Intellect can conceive of the 
matter. There cannot be two Absolutes—there 
is room only for One. 

We think it well to insert in this place a 
little poem, the name of the writer of which 
is unknown to us. It states a great truth in the 
simplest language. 
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“Thou great eternal Infinite, the great unbounded Whole, 
Thy body is the Universe—thy spirit is the soul. 

If thou dost fill immensity; if thou art all in all; 

If thou wert here before | was, | am not here at all. 

How could | live outside of thee? Dost thou fill earth and 

air? 

There surely is no place for me outside of everywhere. 

If thou art God, and thou dost fill immensity of space, 
Then I'm of God, think as you will, or else | have no place 
And if | have no place at all, or if | am not here, 
‘Banished' | surely cannot be, for then I'd be somewhere. 
Then | must be a part of God, no matter if l'm small; 


And if I'm not a part of Him; there’s no such God at all,’ 


The third step for the student is the 
mastery of the mental conception that The 
Absolute must be possessed of the three 
attributes, (1) Omnipotence; (2) Omniscience; 
(3) Omnipresence. The student is not asked to 
accept this statement blindly. Let him examine 
it. 
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(1) Omnipotent means all-mighty, all- 
powerful. Not that The Absolute is mightier 
than something else, or all the rest put together, 
but that it is all-mighty—all-powerful. That 
it is possessed of all the power there is, and, 
consequently, that all the power of which we 
are conscious is a manifestation of The Absolute. 
There is no room for any other power, and all 
the power that is manifested, of all kinds and 
descriptions, must be manifestations of The 
Absolute. Do not try to evade this question and 
answer—it must be met. Many persons speak 
of God being Omnipotent—of an Almighty, 
all-powerful God, but they have merely the 
faintest conception of what the word means. 
And they will “dodge” the truth inevitably 
springing from the statement of All-power, 
namely, that all power must be of God. They 
would attribute to God all the manifestations of 
power that are pleasing to them, or which are 
conducive to their welfare, but when it comes 
to a manifestation of power that hurts them, 
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or seems cruel, they are afraid to attribute 
it to God, and either ignore the question, or 
else attribute the undesirable thing to some 
other power, the “Devil;’ for instance, failing 
to see that if God is All-powerful, there can 
be no other power in the Universe, and that 
all manifestations of power, good or bad 
(relative terms), as they may seem to be, must 
be from the same source. The trouble with 
man is that he calls all the things that inure to 
his material comfort and welfare, “good,’ and 
all that interfere with it, “bad.” (“Good” weather 
is weather that is pleasant to man—and “bad” 
weather is that which is unpleasant to him. If he 
were out of the body, he would see them both 
as equally good, for neither would affect him.) 
(2) Omnipresent means _ all-present— 
everywhere present at the same time. It means 
The Absolute is present in all space as we know 
it, and everywhere else without regard to our 
relative idea of space. It is Everywhere—space 
has no existence to it—it is Infinite. Here is 
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another thing that the unaided Intellect is 
unable to graso—Space. The Intellect cannot 
conceive of endless space any more than it can 
of a causeless cause. And yet (poor Intellect) it 
cannot imagine anything beyond space, or of 
the end of space. It cannot conceive of a space 
with an end, or without an end—of time with 
an end, or without an end. But to get back to 
our subject. If The Absolute is Omnipresent 
(and we cannot conceive of it not being), it 
must be present in all places at all times, in all 
persons, in all atoms, in matter, mind, and spirit. 
If it is absent from a single point of space, or 
without space, then it is not Omnipresent, and 
the whole statement is false. And if it is present 
everywhere, there is room for nothing else 
to be present at any place. And if this be so, 
everything must be a part of The Absolute, 
or an emanation of it. Everything must be a 
part of a Mighty Whole. Many people speak 
quite glibly of “God being everywhere’— 
every child is taught this in Christian countries. 
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But how few stop to think of what the words 
mean—they do not know that they are saying 
that God is in the low places as well as in the 
high places—in the “bad” places as well as 
in the “good” places. They do not know that 
they are saying that God, being everywhere, 
everything must contain God—must, indeed, 
be a part of His manifestation. The words which 
they use so lightly carry an awful meaning. The 
student is not asked to accept this statement of 
Omnipresence without examination. We have 
no space here to go into the matter in detail, 
but modern science is filled with theories 
of there being but one substance, and that 
substance pervading all space. Just as science 
holds that there is but one Force, manifesting 
in different ways, so does it hold that there 
is but one Substance, appearing in different 
forms. It is true that science arrives at this 
conclusion through materialistic reasoning, but 
the conclusions are practically identical with 
those of the Gnani Yogis, held by them for 
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many centuries, and obtained by them from 
teachers still farther back in the world's history. 
And orthodox religions affirm the same thing 
with their statements of Omnipotence, and 
Omnipresence—though they know it not. 

(3) Omniscient means all-knowing, all wise. 
It means that The Absolute is possessed of all 
knowledge; that it knows everything; that there 
is nothing that it does not know; that it is the 
sum total of all the knowledge there is, ever has 
been or ever will be. If we admit that there is 
the slightest thing that is not known, or cannot 
be known, to The Absolute, then we admit that 
the word is meaningless. And if The Absolute 
is possessed of all the knowledge there is, 
then it can make no mistakes; does not find it 
necessary to change its mind; cannot think or 
act except wisely, and therefore, justly. And yet 
people seem to think that God makes mistakes, 
or does not know all about things, and they 
frequently feel called upon to call his attention 
to matters that He has overlooked, or mistakes 
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he has made, and request him to do better by 
them in the future. They seem to have an idea 
that they can flatter God, or fool him. Poor little 
children! The student may realize the truth of 
this statement of Omniscience, if he but looks 
around him and thinks a little. If The Absolute 
is not possessed of all-knowledge, from 
whence do we gain knowledge? Surely not 
from outside of The Absolute. Is it not more 
likely that the knowledge is always there, and 
that our acquiring of knowledge is merely the 
unfolding of our minds sufficiently to absorb it, 
or to let the Divine Knowledge play upon our 
minds. At any rate it would seem hopeless to 
expect knowledge from any other source than 
from The Absolute, for there is nothing else. 
The Gnanis teach that The Absolute is All- 
powerful; is All-wise; is Everywhere. That it 
possesses all the power that there is—all the 
knowledge that there is—and occupies all 
space, or all that takes the place of space, if such 
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there be, and is in everything, everywhere, at 
the same time, and in all time. 

They teach that The Absolute in its sense of 
pure-being is incapable of being understood 
by the human Intellect, at the present time, but 
that it manifests in three forms, which forms 
of manifestation may be sensed, studied, and 
partially understood by the Intellect, even of 
the man of to-day. 

These three forms of manifestation of The 
Absolute are known as (1) Substance, or 
Matter; (2) Energy, or Force; (3) Intelligence, 
or Mind. That which occultists know as Spirit 
is a transcendent manifestation, and is not 
included in the three manifestations above 
mentioned. Some writers treat of Spirit as a 
highly developed state of Mind, but it is more— 
it is a portion of The Absolute not manifest to 
our senses. So for the purpose of this lesson we 
will consider the three manifestations to be as 
above stated. 
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The student's attention is called to the 
correspondence between the three mentioned 
manifestations of The Absolute, and the three 
attributes, mentioned a few pages further 
back. Thus (1) the attribute of Omnipresence 
is manifested in Substance, or Matter; (2) the 
attribute of Omnipotence is manifested in 
Energy, or Force; (3) the attribute of Omniscience 
is manifested in Mind, or Intelligence. That is, 
the manifestations mentioned are a part of the 
manifestations of the attributes mentioned—a 
very small manifestation as compared with 
others on higher planes, but still manifestations 
for all that. 

Do not understand us as saying that this 
three-fold manifestation of The Absolute 
is The Absolute itself—they are merely 
manifestations, or emanations. (It is difficult to 
select the proper English word, for the best of 
them is inadequate to express the thought.) 
The Absolute itself cannot be seen, or thought 
of clearly by man, and the mind must lay hold of 
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the idea of one or more of the manifestations in 
order to carry the thought. When we think of 
The Absolute as Intelligence, we merely think 
of the manifestation of that name. When we 
think of it as Force or Energy, or of it as doing 
something, we merely think of the manifestation 
of Energy. When we think of it as filling space, 
we can merely think of Matter in some of its 
forms, very ethereal forms perhaps, but still the 
manifestation of Substance or Matter. 

The ordinary religious man may find it 
difficult to conceive of God as manifesting in 
Substance or Matter; in Force or Energy. He 
thinks of Him as making, of using, these things, 
but is not accustomed to regarding Him as in 
them. The Gnani Yoga will help him to see God 
on all sides, and in all things. “Lift the stone and 
thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, and there 
am l” 

And, on the other hand, the materialist will 
not find it easy to accept these two forms of 
manifestations as expressions of The Absolute, 
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for that would seem to imply that The Absolute 
is something akin to the religious man’s God, 
which the materialist has been denying. But 
Gnani Yoga brings these two brothers together 
in the truth, and tells them that they have 
been looking at the same thing from different 
view-points. The scientist may deny that the 
manifestation of Mind or Intelligence is a 
separate manifestation, but that it is merely 
an incident of matter. The Gnani Yogi sees 
Intelligence in everything, from the mineral 
to man—in varying degrees. He realizes that 
the tiniest cell is possessed of a subconscious 
intelligence that allows it to perform work that 
is beyond the intellect of man. The smallest 
growing thing shows a great intelligence 
working in and through it, and man will never 
be able to duplicate its work, notwithstanding 
his giant intellect. In the growing of the blade 
of grass, God, or The Absolute, manifests in 
three forms, i.e., in Substance, or Matter; in 
Force, or Energy; in Intelligence, or Mind. The 
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scientist may take the elements of the seed 
from the matter around him, may form it into 
a seed—may surround it with the proper 
soil and conditions—may apply to it all the 
forms of energy or force known to him—but 
the plant will not grow. It needs the third 
manifestation—Intelligence, or Mind, and that 
is beyond the power of man to bestow. Each 
little cell contains intelligence, or mind, which 
works along unconscious lines, and builds up 
the plant. Our bodies are built up in the same 
way. There is Intelligence in everything—and it 
all emanates from The Absolute. 

Does man think that his intellect exhibits, the 
highest form of intelligence manifested in the 
universe? Nonsense! He has but to look around 
him and see the adaptation of means to ends, 
in order to see how nature dovetails one thing 
into another. He cannot do these things with his 
intellect, and yet they were being done ages 
before he appeared. A greater Intelligence 
than man’s is at work, and the careful student 
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may see signs of it on every hand. The study 
of the grain of wheat, the examination of the 
rabbit's eye, will show wonderful design and 
intelligence. Let the doubter care for a hive of 
bees, and he will feel as did an acquaintance 
of ours who was a doubter until he began 
bee-culture, when his eyes were opened to 
the wonderful work of “Nature” He said that 
his thought when gazing at the workings of the 
hive was: “Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 

Man is not developing Intelligence—he is 
merely developing the power to receive and 
absorb Intelligence and Knowledge from the 
fountain head. He receives only as much as he is 
able to hold—God does not try to put a quart 
of Intelligence in a pint measure. A No. 3 man 
does not receive a No. 7 amount of knowledge. 

And note this coincidence. As the soul 
develops and unfolds it begins to partake of 
more of each of the three attributes of The 
Absolute. It begins to know more—to have 
more power—to be able to master space and 
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matter. And as the soul unfolds and grows it will 
continue to partake in an increasing ratio of the 
three attributes of The Absolute—Omniscience, 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence. 

We will not speak of our attitude toward 
The Absolute—our duty toward God—in this 
lesson. This properly comes under the head 
of “Bhakti Yoga” in our next lesson, and will 
be touched upon there. In this lesson we have 
spoken only of the philosophical side of the 
knowing of God—Gnani Yoga. 

Now, right here, we must warn our students 
against a common mistake of students of the 
Eastern Philosophies—a mistake not alone 
common among students, but which also is 
apparent among some teachers. We allude to 
the proper conception (or the lack of it) of the 
relation of the Centre to the Emanation. While 
Man is of God, he is not God—while he is a 
manifestation of The Absolute, he is not The 
Absolute itself. He is but the Finite expression 
of the Infinite. We hear Hindus, and Western 
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students of the teachings of the East, running 
about crying aloud, “I am God.’ They are so 
overpowered with the sense of the Oneness of 
All that has burst upon them—are so carried 
away with the consciousness of their relationship 
to The Absolute, that they think that they are 
equal with God, or are God himself. No wonder 
that the stranger to the teachings is shocked 
by the apparent impiety, and both his reason 
and his emotions cause him to recoil from the 
statement. This is a most subtle, insidious and 
dangerous perversion of the true teaching, and 
we warn and caution all students against the 
same, no matter from how high or apparently 
authoritative source this false teaching may 
come. The advanced Hindu teachers do not 
make this mistake in thought, but some of their 
followers fall into the error. Some very good 
Oriental teachers have endeavored to express 
the Hindu thought in English terms, the result 
being that the English words not being fitted to 
express the fine shades of thought possible to 
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the Sanscrit scholar, an entirely wrong idea has 
been promulgated. Many of the new cults in 
America and England have fallen into the same 
error, and their followers horrify and disgust 
their fellows by their assertions that verily they 
are God himself. If we are able to set this matter 
straight, we will feel that these lessons have had 
a purpose. 

The real basis of the Gnani Yoga Philosophy 
of Life is this: 

All existence, conscious or unconscious, is an 
emanation of one Being. 

Note the word “Emanation"—it gives the 
key to the problem. Webster defines the word 
as follows: “Emanate.—To issue forth from a 
source; to flow out from.” The word “Emanation;’ 
then, is a thing that “issues forth from a source;” 
that “flows forth from.’ Its root is the Latin word 
Manare, meaning “to flow.’ And this word gives 
us as near a correct idea of the thought of the 
Gnanis as it is possible for us to obtain. Let us 
take a favorite Gnani illustration—the Sun. The 
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Sun is the Sun itself—the centre—the source of 
the vibrations that proceed from it, and which 
vibrations, under certain conditions, manifest 
in the form of light and heat. Strictly speaking, 
nothing outside of the Sun is the Sun, and yet 
each bit of vibration is an emanation from the 
Sun—a part of the Sun, as it were. And each ray 
of light or heat which we perceive through our 
senses is really “Sun,’ in a way, and yet it is not 
the source. The ray is the Sun, in this sense, and 
yet the Sun is not the ray. Do you perceive our 
idea? In one sense man may be God (as a ray 
or emanation), but most assuredly God is not 
man. Man, and all of existence, is OF God, but is 
not God Himself. We trust that the student will 
go over and over these words, until he gets the 
thought clearly, as otherwise he will be landed 
in a morass of error from which he will have 
much trouble to extract himself later. Many are 
floundering in this swamp now, and are tired 
and weary of the struggle. 
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Some writers have attempted to convey 
this thought by the illustration of the physical 
body of Man. They compare each bit of life to 
a cell of the body, which possesses a certain 
intelligence, and often independent action. 
These cells form into cell-groups (See “Hatha 
Yoga, Chapter xvin., The Little Lives of the 
Body), having certain centres of energy, but all 
are dependent upon the brain—the Master. 
The Central Mind of the man regulates all. 
These writers have spoken of The Absolute—of 
God—as corresponding to the Central Mind, 
controlling and directing and Mastering the 
individual cells. The illustration, although of 
necessity more or less imperfect, corresponds 
sufficiently well with the Gnani idea to mention 
it here. It may be a help to some student to get 
the proper mental conception of the idea. 

Swedenborg speaks of the individual, or 
thing, as but a form through which the Universe 
flows like a stream—this is another expression 
of the same thought. 
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J. William Lloyd, in his excellent book, “Dawn 
Thought” (The Lloyd Group, Westfield, N. J., U. 
S. A.), says: “When we touch a man’s finger-nail 
we touch him. But it is not the same as touching 
a nerve. And it is not the same to touch the 
nerve as to touch the brain. According to the 
form, the indwelling life and divinity are more 
or less apparent and revealed. While life and 
a sort of intelligence are everywhere, they are 
not the same in degree or expression. They 
differ in consciousness. Just as in man, while 
he is one, there is a part where consciousness, 
intelligence, and volition are especially located, 
and the other parts differ in their greater or 
lesser distance from that—in their greater or 
less resemblance to it—so is the Universal One, 
there probably, somewhere, is a part which 
is “God” (better Father, Mother, or Parent) 
in the peculiar sense—consciousness, life, 
intelligence, force, in the pure or essence—and 
other parts may be classified by their greater 
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or less distance from this Center—their greater 
or less resemblance to it.” 

We mention these illustrations and views that 
the student may have different presentations 
of the same thought, colored by the mentality 
of their writers. Some will grasp the truth 
better from one presentation, and others from 
another. Personally, we favor the illustration of 
the “Sun"—its centre and its emanations and 
rays—for we believe that it conveys a closer 
analogy to the real idea of the Gnanis than 
does any other. But any illustration that will 
help the student best is the best one for him. 
A Hindu teacher once showed his students a 
fragrant flower, calling their attention to the 
fact that the flower was throwing off particles 
of itself constantly, which, when perceived 
by the sense of smell, caused the sensation of 
fragrance—and yet while the fragrance was of 
the rose, a part of itself, the fragrance was not 
the rose. Of it, but not it. 
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We find that we have touched merely upon 
one phase of Gnani Yoga. We will take up some 
of its other features in subsequent lessons. Our 
next lesson will be upon Bhakti Yoga—the 
Yoga of the Love of God —a subject which 
naturally follows that part of Gnani Yoga which 
we have touched upon. It will tell of man’s 
real relation to God—will remind that in God 
doeth man indeed live and move and have his 
being. The lesson will not be like a conventional 
sermon, although Bhakti Yoga addresses itself 
to the heart instead of the intellect. But it is in 
accord with reason, instead of contrary to it. 
In the lessons following the next one we will 
take up the other parts of Gnani Yogi, under 
appropriate headings. The Yogi Philosophy is 
suited to all the needs of man—some parts will 
appeal to each more than certain other parts— 
but all parts are good and necessary. So, do 
not neglect any part, simply because some 
other part appeals to you more. You will get 
something from each. 
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In conclusion, we call your attention to the 
fact that it is a truth that the Universe is not 
a dead thing—it is alive, pulsating with life, 
energy and intelligence. It is a living thing, and 
YOU are part of it all. You are not The Absolute, 
but you are an atom comprising one of its 
rays—its life force is playing through you. You 
are in touch with the Centre, and the Centre 
is conscious of YOU and of its relation to you. 
While but an atom, you are necessary to the 
Whole. You are part of ıT. Nothing can hurt 
you nor destroy you. And you are growing to 
a consciousness of your union with God—not 
a mere intellectual understanding, but a real, 
actual, living KNOWLEDGE. Peace be with thee! 
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Lesson VII: Bhakti Yoga. 





S WE HAVE stated in previous lessons, the 

Yogi Philosophy is divided into several 
branches or forms, each specially adapted to 
the requirements of certain classes of students. 
And yet, each path leads to the same end— 
unfoldment, development, and growth. The 
man who wishes to grow by force of will, or 
by the steady pressure of the mind upon 
the sheaths enfolding the Higher Self, will be 
attracted to Raja Yoga. Another who wishes to 
growbyknowing—by studying the Riddle ofthe 
Universe, and by an intellectual comprehension 
of the principles underlying Life, naturally is 
attracted toward Gnani Yoga. A third whose 
"religious nature” is largely developed, prefers 
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to grow into an understanding and union with 
the Absolute, by the power of Love—by the 
inspiration that comes from the love of some 
conception of God, and some form of worship 
that may accompany that conception of Deity. 
Such an one is a follower of Bhakti Yoga. 

Of course one may be an ardent Raja Yogi, 
or a learned Gnani Yogi, and at the same time 
be filled with such a reverence and love of the 
Absolute that he is an advanced Bhakti Yogi. In 
fact, we fail to see how one may avoid being 
a Bhakti Yogi, if he studies any branch of Yoga. 
To know God is to love Him, and the more we 
know of Him, the more we must love Him. And, 
likewise, to know ourselves is to love God, for 
we perceive our relationship with Him. And 
the more we develop ourselves, the more we 
find ourselves filled with a love of the Absolute. 

Bhakti Yoga supplies the craving of the human 
heart for the love for, and of, the Absolute, 
which craving manifests itself in what we call 
the “religious instinct”—the instinct of worship. 
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All men have this instinct, manifested in various 
forms. Even those who style themselves "free- 
thinkers,’ “agnostics,’ as well as those who deny 
the existence of God at all, and who accept the 
intellectual conceptions of the materialists, feel 
this instinctive urge, and manifest it in the love 
of “Nature,’ or Art, or Music, little dreaming that 
in so doing they are still loving and practically 
worshiping some of the manifestations of the 
God they deny. 

But when we say that Bhakti Yoga is the 
science of the Love of God, we do not mean 
that it is a science which separates those who 
love and worship some certain conceptions of 
Deity, from others who may love and worship 
certain other conceptions of Deity. On the 
contrary, the true Bhakti Yogi recognizes that 
the love and worship of any conception of 
Deity is a form of Bhakti Yoga. To the Bhakti Yogi 
all men are worshipers of the Absolute—the 
Center of Life—Spirit—God. Notwithstanding 
the crude and barbarous conception of Deity 
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the ignorant savage may have, the Bhakti Yogi 
sees that that man is worshiping and loving 
the highest conception of Deity possible to 
him in his undeveloped state, and that he is 
doing the best he can. And consequently he 
sees in the savage a brother Bhakti Yogi, in the 
elementary stages of knowledge. And he feels 
a sympathy with and an understanding of that 
savage mind, and his love goes out toward that 
humble brother (doing the best he knows how) 
and instead of denouncing him as a heathen 
and an unbeliever, he calls him “brother” and 
understands him. You may see, readily, that 
there are no closely drawn lines among the 
Bhakti Yogis—no feeling of sectarianism—for 
they feel that the whole race may be included 
in their body, and they are ready to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to all. 

The Absolute is unchangeable—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow—but Man's 
conception of the Absolute is constantly 
changing as the race makes evolutionary 
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progress. A man's God is always just a little in 
advance of the man—some have said that 
a man’s God is the man at his best, and in so 
saying they have expressed the idea cleverly. 
The God of the Old Testament is a different 
being from the God of the New Testament. 
And the God of the Christian Church of to- 
day, is far different from the God of the Church 
of fifty years ago. And yet, God is the same— 
no change—the difference comes from the 
growth and development of the minds of the 
men and women composing the Church. As 
Man advances he sees higher attributes in God, 
and as he always loves and worships the highest 
and best in his conception of Deity, he transfers 
his idea from the lower idea of yesterday to 
the higher idea of to-day. And, to-morrow, still 
higher ideas will be grasped, and the God of 
to-morrow will be a still higher conception of 
Deity than the God of to-day. And yet, God has 
not changed, and will not change the slightest, 
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but Man has and will change his conception of 
Him. 

The ignorant savage believes in a God 
that seems to us like a Devil—but it is a 
God something like himself—only a little bit 
better. And he carves some hideous image 
to represent that God, and he falls down and 
worships it—perhaps offers sacrifices to it— 
perhaps sprinkles human blood upon its altar, 
imagining that, like himself, God loves to see 
the blood of his enemies. The savage's enemies 
are always his God's enemies—and this idea 
follows man for a long time, as we may see by 
looking around us a little in our own countries 
to-day. After a while the savage, or rather 
his descendants, increase in knowledge and 
understanding, and they cast down the God 
of their fathers, and erect one more in keeping 
with the higher conception of Deity that has 
come with knowledge and unfoldment. The 
improvement may be but slight, but still it is a 
move in the right direction and the new God is 
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just a little bit better—just a little bit kinder— 
just a little bit more loving—than the one that 
went before. And, so on, step by step the 
race rises to higher and greater conceptions 
of God—each step marking a throwing down 
of old ideals and a building up of new and 
better ones. And yet God remains the same— 
although higher conceptions of Him come into 
the minds of Man. 

The less developed races cannot form the 
concept of One God—they can see Him only 
as many Gods, each portraying and exhibiting 
some particular attribute of the One—some 
phase of Life—some form of human feeling, 
passion, or thought. They have their gods of 
war—of peace—of love—of agriculture—of 
trade—and what not. And they worship and try 
to propitiate these various gods, not realizing 
that underneath it all they are obeying the 
religious instinct that will in time lead the race 
to a worship of the One—the Absolute. They 
clothe their gods with human attributes (even 
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after they have evolved from the worship 
of many gods into the worship of some one 
particular conception). They imagine that 
God divides men into two classes, friends and 
enemies, and rewards His friends and punishes 
His enemies. They make their God do just what 
they would do if they had the power to reward 
and punish. They imagine that they are the 
chosen people and special favorites of God, 
and that He goes with them to battle and will 
help them to triumph over their enemies. They 
imagine that God delights in human blood, and 
that he commands them to put their enemies 
to the sword, even to the extent of killing the 
women and little children, yea, even to the 
ripping open of pregnant women, and the 
putting their unborn babes to the sword. Their 
God is a bloody and savage God—because 
they are bloody and savage themselves. And 
yet the Absolute—God—moves on unchanged, 
and these people are worshiping and loving 
him the best they know how, calling him this 
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name and that name, according to race and 
time. And the enemies of these people are 
likewise worshiping their own conception of 
God, calling Him by some name of their own, 
and imagining that He is helping them to fight 
their enemies and their false God. And yet these 
two Gods are both products of the minds of 
the two warring tribes, both being created in 
obedience to the unfolding “religious instinct: 

We may shudder at these tales and thoughts, 
but are we so very much in advance of this 
idea of the savage? In modern wars we find the 
two peoples praying to their God for success 
over their enemies, each imagining that God 
is on their side. In the great war now being 
waged between Japan and Russia each nation 
is praying to its particular conception of God, 
beseeching that He march with them to battle 
against His enemies. They do not realize that 
they are both worshiping the same God, under 
different names, and that this real God loves 
them both equally well. In the late Civil War in 
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the United States, each side prayed for victory, 
and believed that God must be with them. 
Churches were rent in twain by the war, and 
there was thought to be a God of the North 
and a God of the South—the one hating slavery 
and wishing to kill those who favored it—the 
other believing slavery to be a Divine Right 
and privilege, and wishing to defeat those who 
would abolish it. And yet, each side was merely 
seeing God through their own spectacles, and 
seeing him as themselves, somewhat magnified. 
And now both sides again agree upon certain 
conceptions of God, and see slavery as 
something that had its rise, progress, and fall, 
in the evolutionary progress of Man. And yet, 
God has not changed—but Man's conception 
of Him has. 

Men have persecuted others because they 
had a different conception of God from the 
persecutors. And the persecuted, in turn, when 
they gained power, persecuted weaker men 
who held to a third conception of the same God. 
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And each thought he was doing his God's will in 
persecuting, and the persecuted thought that 
they were being persecuted in their God's cause. 
The Puritans were driven out of their native land 
because of their peculiar conceptions of Deity, 
and when they had established themselves 
in a new land, they proceeded to punish the 
peaceful Quaker Friend whose conception of 
Deity offended them. And each thought he 
was pleasing God by punishing those who did 
not agree with him in his conception of Him. 
How childish it all seems to those who have 
attained the broader view, and are able to see 
all men as children of God, each doing the best 
he can, and worshiping the highest conception 
of Deity possible to them. And yet none are to 
be blamed for this narrowness and blindness— 
they, too, are doing the best they can. And all 
are worshiping God—the one God—the true 
God—the only God possible—the Absolute. 
And all are doing this because of the urge 
of the religious instinct pressing forward for 
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unfoldment and growth. All these people 
are followers of Bhakti Yogi (in its elementary 
forms) although they know it not. They think 
they are worshiping different conceptions of 
Deity—different Gods—but they are not— 
they are all loving and worshiping the One— 
the Absolute—the Reality. Seen through the 
different spectacles of the mind, the Absolute 
presents different and often grotesque forms 
to the viewers, but all the while the Reality 
remains unchanged—The One—The Eternal 
One—The Absolute. 

And however crude and barbaric be the form 
of worship, it all ascends to the One. Whether 
the visible object be stick, stone, image, tree, 
snake, or some other form of man’s desire for 
an outward form for his inward belief, the real 
thing worshiped is the One—unchangeable— 
eternal—omnipotent—omniscient— 
omnipresent. And the man who worships his 
highest conception of Deity does well. He does 
the best he knows how, and is as worthy of 
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respect as his more enlightened brother who 
also worships his highest conception of Deity. 
And the conceptions of both the savage and 
the advanced man, will grow higher and better, 
year by year, and the mind of each unfolds so 
as to allow the spiritual knowledge to flow into 
it. Let us lead our humbler brethren to better 
things, if we may and if they are capable of 
receiving such instruction. But let us condemn 
them not, for they are our brothers—children 
of God—all on the Path, and also are we. We are 
but children in various stages of growth—each 
doing that which his age impels him to do— 
each having the understanding that belongs 
to his age—each doing the best he knows how. 
Let us not sneer, nor condemn, nor hate—but 
let our love flow out toward all our brothers, 
though they may be but infants unborn in 
spiritual knowledge. This is Bhakti Yoga in one 
of its phases. 

Bhakti Yoga is divided into two great 
branches or stages. The first is known as Gauni 
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Bhakti, and the second, and higher, is called Para 
Bhakti. The first, Gauni Bhakti, is the preliminary 
stage, and consists of the science of the love 
and worship of God by means of the mental 
conception of God as a personal being—a 
"personal God" The second, or higher stage, Para 
Bhakti, consists of the worship and love of an 
impersonal God—the Absolute. Of course the 
same God is loved and worshiped in both cases, 
but the mental development of the follower of 
Gauni Bhakti does not admit of his forming a 
mental concept of an impersonal God, and he, 
doing the best he can, forms a mental image of 
a personal God. There are many sub-stages to 
both of these main stages, the conception of 
God depending upon the mental and spiritual 
development of the man. We will go over the 
question briefly in order that the student may 
distinguish the great difference between the 
two great stages of Bhakti Yoga, and at the 
same time may recognize that both ideas are of 
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the same stock, the difference being a matter 
of mental and spiritual growth. 

Primitive man feeling the urge of the religious 
instinct, but being unable to think clearly on 
the subject, vents his instinctive worship upon 
crude symbols. He worships sticks and stones— 
thunder and lightning—the sun, moon and 
stars—the winds—and other natural objects. A 
little later on the race begins to feel that God 
is some sort of person—some great big man, 
living somewhere in space—unseen but seeing. 
The mind of the savage conceives the idea of 
a God possessing the same characteristics 
as himself—only much bigger and stronger. 
The savage being cruel and bloodthirsty can 
imagine only a cruel and bloodthirsty God. If 
he is a black man his God likewise is black. If he 
is a Mongolian, his God has slanting eyes, and 
perhaps wears a queue. If he is an Indian, his 
God is red, with painted face and feathers, and 
carries a bow and arrows. If he is an uneducated 
Hindu, his God may ride a bull or an elephant, 
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and be nearly naked. And so on, the God of 
every people bearing the characteristics of 
that people. Each nation, feeling the religious 
instinct, creates a conception of a personal 
God—and each conception of a personal God 
resembles those who create him, Each of these 
created Gods loves and hates the persons and 
things loved or hated by his creators. Each of 
these Gods is an ardent patriot of the country 
to which he belongs, and hates and despises all 
other countries and peoples. 

These created Gods often are given grotesque 
forms and shapes. Some have a dozen arms— 
some have several heads. They are armed 
with the weapons of the times to which they 
belong. Some hunt and chase—others indulge 
in warfare. They are supposed to grow angry, 
jealous, and to manifest hate, envy, and often 
change their minds. They are revengeful 
and, in short, are given all the attributes of a 
man of low development. And why not? The 
people who form these mental concepts 
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cannot imagine a God very much in advance 
of them. These Gods generally demand flattery 
and sacrifices, and have a large following of 
priests and attendants to sing their praises, and 
to render homage. The priests are supported 
by the people, under supposed Divine orders, 
and claim to have the ear of the Deity, and to 
dispense favors. They all seem to think it a part 
of their duty, to chant the praises of their Deity 
and to boast about his power, and claim that 
he can overcome the Gods of other peoples. 
These Gods seem to like to have men grovel in 
the dust before them, and loudly proclaim their 
slavery—following the desires and examples of 
the kings and chiefs of the time. They can be 
flattered and bribed into giving favors, and if 
the sacrifices and offerings are not sufficient, 
they visit some terrible affliction upon the 
people, in order to make them pay their tithes 
or to furnish a sufficient number of objects for 
sacrifice. These Gods delight in the smell of 
burning flesh, and the aroma of the burnt ox 
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or sheep is a delight to them. They also favor 
incense and perfumes. Once in a while they 
demand that blood—human blood, often— 
be sprinkled upon their altars. They give 
revelations through their high priests, and woe 
unto him who doubts them. Many of the priests 
are sincere and honest, but many more are not, 
and use the superstitious people as a milch 
cow, to support them in comfort. Heavens and 
hells have been invented—the first to bribe 
the people to follow the laws of the church 
of priests, and the second to frighten them 
if the bribe failed. Temples are erected, and 
certain places are supposed to be “holier” than 
others and especially favored by God. Non- 
attendance at the temple is a serious offense, 
and God is particular to punish the stay-at- 
homes. Devils have been invented as a means 
of frightening people, and to account for “evil, 
although, in some of the creeds, the devils are 
not much worse than is the conception of Deity. 
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Nearly all people have made images of their 
Gods, and the less learned of the people, could 
see but little difference between the image 
and the personal God somewhere afar off. The 
image was right before them, and partook 
of reality, while the Deity itself was a poorly 
understood being. 

We are not mentioning these things in the 
spirit of unkindly criticism, or of ridicule. Not 
a particle of such feelings animate us in this 
writing. We merely mention the facts in order 
to show the student the rough places traveled 
over by Man in his search for God. No matter 
how crude the conception of Deity—no matter 
how cruel and barbarous the form of worship— 
no matter how buried in superstition are 
these forms of religion—each is a step in the 
progress of man to Union with God, and must 
be recognized as such. Man has discarded 
sheath after sheath of religious ignorance, each 
sheath revealing a better form than itself. And 
this process is still going on, and will go on. We 
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are growing out of old forms into better ones. 
This is a part of the evolutionary process. 

The materialist points out these same facts, 
and argues that all religions are false because 
the history of the past shows the falsity of the 
old conceptions of age after age. But he does 
not see that his own conceptions of matter and 
Nature are likewise steps in the evolutionary 
process, and that his present position is merely 
a step on the ladder, just as were the forms and 
conceptions at which he sneers. He like the 
savage and his successors, is seeking God, but 
he does not realize it. 

The student of religions will notice that Man's 
conception of God is growing greater, broader, 
grander and kinder each year. Even in our 
own times is this so. The last twenty years has 
wrought a mighty change in this respect. We 
no longer hear of God burning infants a span 
long in eternal flames. We hear very little of 
hell, in these days. We hear more and more of 
the Loving God, and less and less of the God of 
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Hate and Anger. The people are being taught 
to love God instead of to fear Him. The change 
is going on rapidly. And better things are 
ahead of us. But we must not forget that each 
form of religious teaching—each creed—each 
church—no matter how crude may seem their 
teachings and forms—fills a needed place in the 
religious evolution of the race. Each suits the 
requirements of those following them, and each 
should be respected, accordingly. When the 
pews outgrow certain forms and conceptions, 
the pulpits drop the objectionable teachings 
and modify and alter matters so as to fall into 
line. The preachers, as a rule, see quite a way 
ahead of their flocks, but know that the time 
is not yet ripe for the change. The change 
comes gradually. The teachings of the churches 
to-day—even the most orthodox—would 
seem like heresy and even blasphemy to our 
forefathers. Outgrown creeds fall aside, and 
new ones take their place, and yet the church 
organizations remain under the same old 
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names. It is like the story of the boy who had 
a knife which had been repeatedly repaired. It 
had had four new handles and six new blades, 
and yet it was still the same old knife. Many of 
us, when we outgrow certain old conceptions, 
display an impatience and even contempt for 
those remaining in the fold from which we have 
strayed. This is all wrong. Those who remain are 
just where they belong—it is the best place for 
them for the time being. When they outgrow 
their creed, they will drop it from them like a 
worn-out garment. Intolerance on our part 
would be just as absurd as the intolerance shown 
by these people. The true student of Bhakti 
Yoga will feel the keenest sympathy and the 
greatest tolerance for all who are seeking God, 
no matter by what road they are journeying, or 
what may be the methods of their search. The 
undeveloped men try to prove their love of 
God, by starting in to hate all men who differ 
from them in their conception of Deity. They 
seem to feel that such non-belief, or difference 
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of belief is a direct affront to God, and that 
they as loyal servants of God must resent same. 
They seem to think that God needs their help 
against His “enemies.’ This is a most childlike 
attitude, and is entirely unworthy of those who 
are reaching the age of spiritual maturity. The 
developed man, on the contrary, recognizes 
the relationship of all lovers of God—regardless 
of their conceptions—and sees them as fellow 
travelers on the same road. The way to love 
God is to Love Him instead of hating some 
fellow man. 

The worship of a personal God, whether 
such worship be of a God of the savage, or 
the personal God of the educated man, is all 
a form of Gauni Bhakti. It is only when man 
drops off the “personal” idea of God that he 
passes into the stage of Para Bhakti, and has an 
understanding of God in His higher sense. Not 
that God is devoid of personality—He goes 
beyond personality, not contrary to it. The 
Absolute may be loved as one loves a father or 
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mother—as one loves a child—as one loves a 
friend—as one loves a lover. He includes in His 
being all the attributes calling for such forms 
of love, and responds to each demand. In fact 
no demand for a return of love is necessary 
between Man and God. Just as man steps out 
into the sunshine and opens himself to its rays, 
so does the man who loves God step out in the 
rays of the Divine Love and receive its benefit. 
The very act of loving God opens up one to 
the Divine Love. If one feels the need of the 
protecting love of the Father, all he need do is 
to open himself to such love. If one needs the 
tender and sympathetic love of a mother, such 
love comes to him if he but opens himself to 
its inflow. If one would love God as one does 
a child, such love is open to him in the same 
way, and many who have felt the need of such 
a bestowal of love, but who have feared the 
apparent sacrilege of thinking of God as one 
does of aloved child, may find that such a giving 
of love will ease many a heartache and pain, and 
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will bring to them the comforting response that 
comes from the answering pressure of the loved 
child. The Western religions take no account of 
this last form of love, but the religious Oriental 
knows it, and it is no uncommon thing to hear a 
Hindu woman (using the poetical language of 
her race) speaking of herself as a “Mother of 
God.” Startling as this may seem to the Western 
mind, it is but a recognition on the part of these 
women of the fact that God supplies every 
need of the human heart in its desire for Love. 
And one may love God as a friend and brother 
and companion. And one may feel toward God 
the burning love of a lover. All these forms of 
love of God are known to the Bhakti Yogi. Our 
Western conceptions of God have allowed us 
only to feel for Him the love of a child for a 
Father—while every human heart, at times, 
feels the need of a Mother-love from God. God 
is not a male being—nor is he a female. Both 
of these forms are but partial manifestations of 
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Him, and he includes all forms within Himself— 
and many unknown to us to-day. 

The Bhakti Yogi knows that by this constant 
love of God he will grow nearer to Him, and 
will in the end come to a consciousness and 
“knowing” of the true relationship between 
them. The lover of God who has not advanced 
beyond the Gauni Bhakti stage, knows nothing 
of the wealth of love and nearness experienced 
by the one in the Para Bhakti stage. The one 
may be compared to the little child who is 
fond of its playmate, and thinks he knows 
what love is—the other is like the same child, 
grown to maturity, who feels the sweep of 
deep, pure and noble love for his true mate. 
The one touches God at but one point, at the 
best, while the other finds that God responds 
to every human need, and may be touched at 
a thousand points—He is always there, just as 
is the sun, and all that one needs is to step out 
into the sunshine. Nothing is asked by the sun, 
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but the stepping out, and nothing is asked by 
God but the same thing—the need of Him. 
The Western student must not suppose 
that this Bhakti Yoga love of God is akin to 
the hysterical, emotional thing he sees in his 
own countries among the followers of certain 
sects of church-people. On the contrary the 
followers of this form of Yoga are generally men 
of dignified bearing, and deep knowledge. 
They do not roll around shouting “Glory, glory,’ 
and working themselves up into a frenzy of 
emotional excitement. Instead, they go through 
life—doing their work, and living their lives— 
but filled with a deep and abiding sense of the 
love of God, coming from their consciousness 
of their relationship to, and nearness to Him, 
and from the consciousness of His accessibility. 
They realize that in Him, indeed, do they live 
and move and have their being, and that He 
is not a being afar off, but is right here, all the 
time, nearer than one's very body. They are not 
"goody-goody” people, but men and women 
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who see God everywhere, in everything, and 
who feel that they are worshiping Him in every 
act. They seek diligently the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but they realize that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is within themselves, and also all around them. 
They feel in Heaven every moment of their lives. 
They worship God, all the time, everywhere; in 
every act—they know that every act is a service 
to Him, and that every place is His Temple. They 
feel constantly filled with the Power of God— 
constantly within his sight and knowledge— 
constantly in His Presence. And they fear not— 
Love fills them so completely that there is no 
room for anything else. Love casts out all Fear, 
for them. Every day is Sunday to such people— 
every hill, plain, field, and house is the Temple. 
To them every man is His priest—every woman 
His priestess—every child an attendant at His 
altar. They are able to pierce the disguise of 
man, woman and child, and to see the soul 
underneath the often hideous fleshly covering. 
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The Bhakti Yogi does not feel that God 
demands Man's love, or that He holds favors 
and benefits as a reward for those who love 
Him, or reserves punishments and penalties 
for those who do not manifest such love. On 
the contrary, his idea of God would cause him 
to regard such an idea as unworthy of a true 
lover of God. He knows that God is above 
such primitive feelings and characteristics. He 
knows that the love of God extends to all of his 
children, without regard to whether or not they 
love Him or worship Him. They know that God 
does not demand services or duty; worship, or 
even reverence. They compare God to the sun 
which is no respecter of persons or motives, 
and which shines on the just and unjust alike— 
his rays being open even to those who deny his 
existence. But the Bhakti Yogi also knows that 
there is a reward and benefit awaiting those 
who open themselves to God’s love—not as 
an act depending upon God's favor, but as an 
effect resulting from the act of Man. Just as the 
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man who steps out into the warm rays of the 
sun is relieved of cold, and is thus rewarded 
for his act, so is the man rewarded who steps 
out in the sunshine of God's love which is there 
awaiting his coming, and is thus relieved of the 
cold resulting from a failure to take advantage 
of the warmth of such love. It is not to be 
wondered that throughout many Oriental 
writings the Sun is used as a symbol of the 
Absolute. We find this symbol used in nearly 
all sacred writings, even in the Bible, which, of 
course, is of Oriental origin. 

Some of these ideas about God may seem 
strange to the Western student, but if he will 
take the trouble to look into the matter he 
will find that this idea runs along through the 
Christian teachings like a golden thread upon 
which the beads of the teaching is strung. 
Christ's teachings are full of this truth, which, 
however, has been lost sight of during the 
centuries. The early Christians saw these truths 
plainly, as may be seen by a reading of the 
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works of some of the early fathers of the church, 
but the theologians have built much rubbish 
around the early teachings so that unless one 
looks under the surface the central truths are 
not seen. 

The Bhakti Yogi prays to God. In the 
elementary stages of Gauni Bhakti he may word 
his prayers so that they seem to be asking God 
for favors—this, later, is discarded. The man of 
crude spiritual discernment may come to God 
as a beggar, asking for this thing and that (usually 
material benefit). A little later on, Man sees that 
this is not the way to approach God, and he 
asks to be given strength and courage and to 
be helped in spiritual unfoldment. In this stage 
the man thinks that God rewards the prayer by 
bestowing strength and courage and the rest, 
just as a king may bestow gifts to those asking 
for them. But the Yogi who follows the road 
of Para-Bhakti does not expect rewards of this 
kind, and yet he obtains the richest rewards. He 
knows that prayer does not help God, nor does 
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God delight in being besought and praised in 
prayer. And yet prayer is of the greatest benefit 
to Man, for, by means of it, he brings himself 
in tune with the Infinite, and opens himself to 
the strength, courage, and wisdom that comes 
from the nearness to God—the nearness to the 
Centre of Power and Wisdom. This is the secret 
of prayer. The man who prays earnestly—from 
the heart—brings himself into a closer touch 
with the Absolute. No word may be uttered, 
but the mental condition of prayer brings man 
into a form of union with God, and allows the 
strength and wisdom of the Infinite to flow 
freely to him. And yet most of us prefer to use 
words, and find them a great help in producing 
the proper condition of mind. But the words 
are merely helps to that end. God does not 
need to be spoken to in words—when the 
finite mind calls to the Infinite Mind its message 
is heard and understood. 

Prayer to be efficacious must not be mere lip- 
service—mere parrot-like repetition of words, 
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for such performances do not tend to open up 
the mind to the inflow of the Divine Strength 
and Wisdom. One must have a heart-to-heart 
talk with God. Not that God needs to be told 
what we want—He knows far better than we 
do—but by a heartfelt confession and talk we 
open up our mind properly—we uncover the 
empty vessels needing filling, and the Divine 
pours into the void. The Divine Power and 
Wisdom is ours, if we but open ourselves to 
it. That is all there is to it. It is as free as the air 
and sunshine, but we must remove the barriers 
that we have erected. We have imagined God 
to be afar off from us, and we must cultivate 
the consciousness that he is right Here—Now. 
Talk to God as you would to your Father, or 
Mother, or loved Child, or Friend, or Husband 
or Wife, or Lover. He is all this and more, and 
whatever form represents to you the closest 
relationship, that is the form to use. Realize the 
sense of the nearness of God, and He will be 
near. Fine words are not necessary—use the 
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same words that you would in addressing the 
person dearest to you and who loves you the 
best. God does not sit as a king on his throne, 
expecting you to prostrate yourself at his feet 
and stammer out your message. He bids you 
seat yourself beside Him, and He places His 
arm around you—makes you feel at home— 
and you forget your fear and bashfulness and 
tell him your story in your own words. 

Do not imagine that God needs your advice 
or suggestions. You must have the utmost 
confidence in Him, and know that He will 
abide with you, and guide your steps. Your 
mind will be filled with the knowledge that will 
enable you to know how to act—you will then 
be given the strength to act. If the mind does 
not seem able to grasp the situation—if no way 
opens out before you—open yourself to the 
inflow of the Divine, and you will be led by the 
Spirit to see the first step to be taken—then 
take that first step in confidence. This is not 
mere “churchy” talk, such as has been poured 
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into your ears from every pulpit as a matter of 
form. It is a great reality, and thousands live in 
this way. You gradually will gain courage and 
confidence in leading this life, and will begin to 
realize what a great field has been opened to 
your view. 

The main idea in considering one’s relation 
to God, is the fact that God is the great Centre 
of Life. He is the centre, and we are like atoms 
in the rays emanating from that centre. We 
are not apart from Him, although we are not 
the centre itself. We are connected with Him, 
as the rays are connected with the sun. The 
power and wisdom flowing out along the 
rays are ours, if we but elect to use them, and 
allow them to use us. The little wheel in the 
centre of the symbol used by the publishers 
of these lessons (found on the front of the 
cover of all their books)—the little wheel 
within the triangle—represents this truth. The 
symbol is imperfect, for it shows that the rays 
terminate, while the rays of the Absolute never 
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terminate—they are infinite. But infinity cannot 
be represented by finite symbols, and so a 
circle must be drawn around the rays, which 
circle represents the finite understanding of 
Man. If you will but fix this idea of God and His 
emanations in your mind, you will find yourself 
gradually growing into a better realization of 
the matter. The Centre is pure Spirit—God— 
and as we unfold spiritually we draw nearer 
and nearer to that centre. Those in whom the 
Spirit has not manifested so freely as in us are 
farther removed from the centre than are we. 
And those who are further advanced spiritually 
are still nearer it than are we. The further from 
the centre, the more material is the atom. The 
nearer the centre, the more spiritual does it 
become. There are far off from this planet, 
atoms of a still greater degree of materiality 
than we can dream of. And closer in to the 
centre are beings so far advanced beyond 
Man in the spiritual scale as to be impossible of 
comprehension to his intellect. Man, as we know 
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him, is only midway between the two extremes 
of conscious life. There are intelligent beings as 
far above us in the scale as we are above the 
jelly-fish. And yet even the jelly-fish, and still 
lower forms, are within the circle of the Divine 
Love. Then why should we fear—why should 
we lose courage? We cannot die—we cannot 
be wiped out of existence—we are parts of 
a mighty Whole, ever advancing toward the 
centre—ever unfolding and growing. The why 
and wherefore of it all is wrapped within the 
Central Intelligence, although as Man advances 
spiritually he begins to grasp fragments of the 
truth. As he advances toward the Centre he 
grows in Power and Wisdom—both Divine 
attributes. All Power and Wisdom emanate 
from the Centre, and the nearer we approach 
the Centre the more powerful are the rays 
that beat upon us. The Divine Attributes— 
Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omnipresence— 
are partaken of by us in an increasing ratio 
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as we approach the Centre. This is a hint of a 
mighty truth—are you prepared to receive it? 
Do not for a moment imagine that the lover 
of God need assume an unnatural mode of life 
in order to please Deity. Let him lead a perfectly 
natural life, entering into all the occupations, 
recreations and pleasures that he may see fit. Be 
free to choose, and neither force yourself into 
things, nor away from them. Do not imagine 
that a stern, serious expression is more pleasing 
to God than a smiling, cheerful face. Just be 
natural—that’s all. The man or woman who feels 
the love of God flowing through him, is apt to 
be of a happy, cheerful disposition—radiating 
sunshine everywhere. He need not be afraid 
to laugh, and sing, and dance, if he feels like it, 
for these things are all good if we use them and 
do not let them use us. Let us enjoy the sun, 
the rain, the heat, the cold. Let us delight in the 
plain, the mountain, the sunrise, the sunset. Let 
us enjoy to the full the things of Nature. The 
closer we get to God, the closer do we enjoy 
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the things of Nature. Let us lead the natural, 
simple life. Let us make the best of everything, 
and turn everything to good account. Let us 
be sunny—let us be sweet. Let the keynote of 
our life be “Joy, joy, joy!” 

Edward Carpenter, in one of his poems, 
voices this sense of joy that comes to him who 
feels the great love of God surging through him, 
and who recognizes the nature of this God, and 
who feels his relationship to Him. He says: 


“| arise out of the dewy night and shake my wings. 
Tears and lamentations are no more. Life and death 
lie stretched before me. | breathe the sweet aether 
blowing of the breath of God. 

“Deep as the universe is my life—and | know it; 
nothing can dislodge the knowledge of it; nothing can 
destroy, nothing can harm me. 

“Joy, joy arises—l arise. The sun darts overpowering 
piercing rays of joy through me, the night radiates 
it from me. | take wings through the night and pass 


through all the wildernesses of the worlds, and the 
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old dark holds of tears and death—and return with 
laughter, laughter, laughter. Sailing through the starlit 
spaces on outspread wings, we two—O laughter! 


laughter! laughter!” 


The true lover of God is an optimist. He 
looks for—and finds—the bright side of things. 
He is able to extract sunshine from the darkest 
corner. He walks through life with a smile, a 
cheerful song, an abiding faith in the Absolute. 
He loves all of Life, and carries a message of 
hope, and courage, and a helpful suggestion 
to all. He is broad and tolerant—merciful and 
forgiving—devoid of hate, envy, and malice— 
free from fear and worry. He minds his own 
business, and grants all the same privilege. He 
is full of Love, and radiates it to all the world. He 
goes through life in his own sunny way, joyfully 
meeting things that drive others to despair 
and misery—he passes over the stony road 
unharmed. His peace comes from within—and 
all who meet him feel his presence. He does not 
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seek after friends or love—these things come 
to him as his right, for he attracts them. He is as 
much at home in the tenement of the laborer 
as in the palace of the wealthy—both places 
seem as home to him, and their occupants 
on a level. Brother to both saint and sinner is 
he, and he loves them both—for he feels that 
each is doing his best. He looks for good in 
the sinner, rather than for sin in the saint. He 
knows that he himself is not without sin, so he 
casts not the stone. The outcast recognizes in 
him a brother—the woman who has passed 
through the fiery furnace trusts him and is not 
afraid, for she knows that he understands. He, 
being near the sun, knows that it shines on saint 
and sinner—he feels that when God withholds 
his sunbeams from his most disobedient child, 
then may man withhold his love from his most 
degraded sister or brother. He does not 
condemn—he does not attempt to usurp God's 
prerogative. He works and works well. He finds 
joy in his work. He likes to create things—and 
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he is proud of that desire for he feels that it 
is an inheritance from his father. He does not 
hurry, nor is he rushed. He has plenty of time— 
all the time there is—for eternity lasts a long 
time, and he is in it now. He has an abiding faith 
in the Absolute. He believes in Infinite Justice 
and Ultimate Good. He knows that the Father 
is near him, for he has felt the pressure of the 
Unseen Hand. In the darkness of the night he 
has felt his Father's presence—by the glare of 
the flash of illumination he has seen His form 
for a moment, and that memory is burned 
into his mind. He is simple, loving, kind. He 
is a prophecy of the future. If you would be 
like him—if you feel the call—do not resist, 
but answer cheerfully, “I hear; | obey; | come’ 
When you feel the impulse, do not resist— 
open yourself to the Sun—receive its rays— 
and all will be well. Be not afraid—have within 
you the love that casteth out fear—place your 
hand in that of the Absolute, and say: “Lead 
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Thou me on.’ After long ages of wandering, you 
are coming home. 

Perhaps you think that you do love God— 
do know how to love Him. Listen to this Hindu 
fable, and then see if you do. The fable runs 
thusly: 


Once upon a time a chela (student) came to a Yogi 
guru (teacher) and asked to be taught the higher 
stages of Para-Bhakti. He said that he did not need 
the preliminary stages, as he already knew how to 
love God. The Yogi merely smiled at the youth. He 
came again and again, making the same demand, and 
receiving the same answer. At last he became very 
impatient, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
Yogi's conduct. 

Then the Yogi took the youth to a great river, and 
leading him out into it, he plunged him beneath the 
water, and firmly held him there. The young man 
fought and struggled, but could not raise his head 
above the surface. At last the Yogi raised him out of 


the water, and asked him: “Son, what didst thou desire 
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most when under the water?” “A breath of air,’ replied 
the youth, gaspingly. “Yea, verily,’ said the Yogi, “when 
thou desirest God as much as thou didst desire the 
breath of air, then wilt thou be ready for the higher 
stage of Bhakti—then indeed wilt thou love God” 


Peace be to thee! 
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Lesson VIII: Dharma. 





pee. Is A Sanscrit word which is 
translated into English as “Virtue”; “Duty”; 
"Law”; “Righteousness”; etc. None of these 
English words convey just the exact meaning 
of Dharma. We cannot improve on these 
definitions, but we may adopt one which fits 
closer into our particular conception of the 
truth of Dharma, so we will consider that, for 
the purposes of this lesson, “Dharma” means 
"Right-Action” To be more definite, we might 
say that Dharma is the rule of action and life best 
adapted to the requirements of the individual 
soul, and best calculated to aid that particular 
soul in the next highest step in its development. 
When we speak of a man's Dharma we mean the 
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highest course of action for him, considering 
his development and the immediate needs of 
his soul. 

We think that this lesson will be timely and will 
answer the demands of many of our students. 
We hear, on all sides, the old question, “What 
is right?” People are not satisfied with the old 
answers, which seem to belong to the past, 
and which make certain forms, ceremonies and 
observances equally as important, if not more 
so, than right-action and right-thinking. The 
advanced student sees the absurdity of the old 
divisions of “right and wrong,’ and knows that 
many things which have been condemned as 
“wrong” are “wrong” only because certain men 
arbitrarily have called them so—and that many 
things that have been called “right” are “right” 
only from the same reason. He looks around 
him and sees that right and wrong seem to 
differ with latitude and longitude, and that 
the conceptions of right and wrong vary with 
the ages and constantly are changing; being 
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modified, improved upon, or rejected. This 
being the case, the student is apt to be puzzled 
regarding a code of ethics—he has lost his old 
landmarks and standards, and finds himself 
puzzled to determine with what to measure 
right and wrong. On one side he hears the old 
doctrines of this or that mere matter of form of 
observance, dogmatic and unreasonable, which 
his soul rejects as outgrown and inadequate 
for its present needs. On the other hand, he 
hears the new doctrine of "All is Good” being 
preached vigorously, often by those who 
have not the slightest conception of the real 
meaning of the words—and this new doctrine 
is not satisfactory to the average student, for 
his conscience tells him that certain courses 
of conduct are “right” and others “wrong” 
(although often he is not able to tell just why he 
so considers them). And so the student is apt 
to become quite puzzled. 

To add to his confusion, he recognizes 
the fact that what may seem “right” to him, is 
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utterly incomprehensible to some men of his 
acquaintance who are not so far advanced 
spiritually—they are not able to grasp his high 
standard and ideals. He also notices that some 
of the things that, even to him, seem the natural 
and right things for these undeveloped men to 
do (that is, seem better than other things they 
have been doing) would be “wrong” for him, 
the advanced man, to do, because they would 
mean going backward. Among other things, he 
sees these undeveloped men being influenced 
to “right” doing, and deterred from “wrong” 
doing, by promises of reward and threats of 
punishment, which appear most unworthy 
and selfish to those who believe in doing 
right for right's sake. And yet, he is forced to 
see that these people apparently need some 
such artificial stimulus and deterrent, for they 
are incapable of grasping the higher ideals of 
ethics. 

These, and countless other questions, arise 
to perplex the student, and to make him feel 
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that the old foundations have slipped from 
under his feet, and no other safe foothold has 
presented itself to view. We think that this little 
lesson on that phase of the Yogi Philosophy 
which is called “Dharma,’ will help him to find 
his way—will aid in pointing out the path that 
he has lost sight of, momentarily, by reason of 
the thick growth of underbrush which covers 
the particular spot now being traveled by him. 
The subject is too large to cover in the space 
before us, but we hope to be able to point out 
a few general principles, which may be taken 
up by the student, and followed out to their 
logical conclusion. 

Let us take a brief view of the general 
question of Ethics, and some of the theories 
regarding the same. Ethics is defined as "The 
Science of Conduct,’ and it treats of the desire 
to render harmonious the relationship of a 
man and his fellows. There are three theories 
of Ethics among Western people, known as 
follows: (1) The theory of Revelation; (2) The 
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theory of Intuition; and, (3) The theory of 
Utility. As a rule, the advocate of any one of 
these three systems claims his particular system 
to be the only true one, and the other two to 
be errors. The Yogi Philosophy recognizes truth 
in each and all of the three systems, and gives 
each its place in what it calls “Dharma.” In order 
to get a clearer idea of Dharma, we must take a 
brief look at each of these three systems, taken 
separately. 

The system of Ethics based upon the Theory 
of Revelation, holds that the only basis for 
morality and right-conduct is Divine Revelation, 
coming through prophets, priests and teachers, 
called by many names. The laws given out by 
these men, as having been received by them 
from God, have been accepted, more or less 
submissively, by all races in certain stages of their 
development, although their conception of the 
God, who had given out these laws, differed 
very materially. These laws, so far as their 
great underlying principles were concerned, 
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resembled each other very much, although 
they differed widely in detail, and minor laws 
and precepts. The great religious books of all 
races contain a more or less complete code of 
ethics, which the people are enjoined to obey 
implicitly without regard to reason or their own 
opinions, these codes, however, being subject 
to the interpretation of the highest religious 
authorities of the race. Each race regards the 
precepts of its religious books, as interpreted by 
its priests, as supreme authority, and, of course, 
view the similar claims of other races as spurious. 
The majority of these religions have split up 
into sects and denominations, each having its 
favored interpretation of the sacred teachings, 
but all rely on the original revelation as the only 
truth concerning ethics. And then, again, each 
race has modified its original conception of 
the revealed teachings, fitting their ideas to the 
constantly changing requirements of the age. 
As a race evolves its wants and needs change, 
and its sacred teachings are twisted and bent 
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to fit the changed conditions. The priests, in 
such cases, say that God undoubtedly meant 
“this and that’ instead of “thus and so” as their 
fathers had supposed. So that after a time the 
authority of the code of ethics rests largely 
upon the interpretation of priests and teachers, 
rather than upon the words of the supposed 
Divine revelation itself. The followers of the 
other two schools of ethics object that if Deity 
had intended to promulgate a code of ethics—a 
rule of conduct—applicable to all men in all 
time, He would have worded it so clearly that 
it could not be misunderstood even by the 
most ignorant, and His wisdom would have 
enabled Him to have foreseen the growing 
needs of the people, and, consequently, He 
would have provided for such needs, either in 
the original revelation itself, or in “supplements” 
thereto. We will consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of this theory later on in this 
lesson. 
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The second system of ethics advances 
the theory that Man knows right and wrong 
intuitively—that Deity imparts to each 
man, through his conscience, an instinctive 
knowledge of good and evil, that he may 
govern himself accordingly. This school urges 
that men must refer the details of his conduct 
to his own conscience. It overlooks the fact that 
the consciences of no two people are exactly 
alike, and that such a theory implies that there 
may be as many different standards of morality 
and conduct as there are people, and that 
the statement “My conscience approves of it” 
would preclude any argument as to ethics. As 
to what conscience is, the writers differ. Some 
say that it is the higher portion of the mind 
speaking to man. Some say that it is merely the 
sub-conscious mind repeating what has been 
suggested into it, and that consciences grow 
with experience and change with environment. 
Some claim that it is the voice of God speaking 
to the soul. Others have still other explanations 
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and theories. We shall consider this theory at 
greater length a little further on in this lesson. 
The third system of ethics rests upon 
the theory of utility, or what is known as 
utilitarianism, which latter word is defined as 
“the doctrine that virtue is founded on utility,’ 
or “the doctrine that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number should be the aim of all 
social and political institutions" —(Webster.) 
This is the theory upon which human law is 
supposed to be based. Blackstone, the great 
expounder of the English Law, states that 
human laws are based upon “the law of nature, 
which law of nature he tells us are based upon 
the laws of God—eternal immutable laws of 
good and evil—which the Creator causes to 
become evident to Man by means of human 
reason. Blackstone goes on to say that “This 
law of nature, being coeval with mankind, and 
dictated by God himself, is of course superior 
in obligation to any other; no human laws are 
of any validity if contrary to this; and such of 
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them as are valid derive all their force, and 
all their authority, mediately or immediately, 
from this original.’ All this sounds beautifully 
simple, and one is led to wonder how it is that 
civilized life is not heaven on earth, until he 
remembers the state of modern law-making 
and law-administering, which, however, is an 
improvement on that of former days. It seems 
so easy to speak of the “law of nature,’ but so 
difficult to apply that law to details of life, and 
to administer it. Blackstone, himself, recognizes 
this fact, and says; “If our reason were always 
clear and perfect, the task would be pleasant 
and easy; we should need no other guide but 
this: But every man now finds the contrary in 
his own experience; that his reason is corrupt, 
and his understanding full of ignorance and 
error. The man who has had much experience 
in courts and the processes of “justice” will be 
apt to agree with the great English lawyer, in 
his last quoted remarks. While it is true that the 
laws of a nation represent the average of its 
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best conceptions of ethics, still the conceptions 
change more rapidly than the law, and the latter 
is always a little “behind the times” as compared 
with public opinion and conception of right 
and wrong. And many are the loop-holes of 
man-made law, and the shrewd lawbreaker 
may safely commit almost any of the great 
offenses against the current conceptions of 
morality, providing he does it cleverly enough. 
Some men have a code of ethics of their own, 
which holds that no “wrong” is committed 
providing no law is technically broken, and so 
they scheme and plan, aided by “able counsel,’ 
to attain their ends without violating the letter 
of the law. This danger being avoided, their 
consciences are easy. This is a very easy and 
simple theory of conduct, for those who can 
live under it. Justinian, the great Roman law- 
giver, reduced the whole doctrine of human 
law to three general precepts, as follows: “Live 
honestly; Hurt nobody; and Render to every 
one his due” This is a simple and beautiful 
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code, and its honest adoption by mankind 
would make the world over in a day, but 
nearly every man is inclined to place his own 
interpretation upon each of the three precepts, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, stretches 
them in his own favor and against his fellows. It 
is very difficult for one, in the present state of 
the world to tell just what it is to “be honest”; to 
live so that he will “hurt nobody”; or to “render 
unto everyone his due"—or even to tell just 
what everyone's due really is. However, as an 
example of the reason’s conception of proper 
conduct, Justinian's precept is well worth 
remembering, with the purpose of following it 
as closely as may be. It will appeal to those who 
instinctively wish to give all “a square deal,’ so 
far as may be, but who are unable to grasp the 
still higher teachings. But even those who can 
manage to live up to Justinian’s precepts, will 
fall far short of satisfying their neighbors, who 
will insist upon the observance of certain other 
things—many of them most ridiculous things— 
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that have grown to be the custom, or which 
are insisted upon by certain so-called religious 
“authorities,’ not to speak of the civil ones. 

The followers of the Utilitarian school of ethics 
differ one from the other in their explanations 
of the cause and history of ethics and rules of 
human conduct, some thinking that it arose 
from God speaking through man's reason, 
and others taking the more material view that 
ethics, laws, morals, and rules of conduct are 
the product of the evolution of the race—the 
result of accumulated experiences, the trying 
of this and of that until a fair average has been 
obtained. Of course to the latter class, morals 
and rules of conduct are purely matters of 
the reason of Man, having nothing to do with 
Divine Law, or Spiritual Knowledge. Herbert 
Spencer, the great English scientist, is perhaps 
the best exponent of this last named school, his 
work, "The Data of Ethics, being a masterpiece 
of reasoning along these lines. 
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Dharma takes cognizance of each and all of 
these three schools of ethics, seeing that each 
has a bit of truth in it, and that all, combined, 
and welded with the cement of the occult 
teachings, make a mighty whole. We will show 
how these apparently conflicting systems may 
be reconciled. But before doing so it may 
be better to take another look at the three 
systems above mentioned, making an analysis 
of the objections to each as a complete theory, 
so that we may see the weakness of any one 
theory taken by itself as well as the strength of 
the three when combined and joined together 
with the teachings of Dharma. Let us take them 
up in the order given above. 

(1) THE THEORY OF REVELATION. The principal 
objection urged against this theory, by the 
advocates of the other theories, is that there 
is not sufficient proof of the truth of the 
revelation. Priests always have claimed to be 
the mouthpieces of the Almighty, and the 
revelations have come through these priests in 
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all ages. The advocates of the utilitarian theory 
of ethics claim that these so-called revelations 
(when the rule of conduct given out was really 
for the good of the people, rather than for the 
benefit of the priests) were really the result of 
the superior reasoning of the prophet, who, 
being head and shoulders above his people, 
could see what was best for their needs, and 
accordingly compiled such rules of conduct 
into more or less complete codes, stating that 
they had been given direct by God through 
the prophet, the priest placing the authorship 
upon God rather than upon himself, knowing 
that the people would be more apt to respect 
and obey a Divine command than one 
emanating from a mere man. The advocates of 
the intuitional theory hold that the so-called 
“revelations” really arose from the conscience 
and intuition of the prophet, who being a more 
advanced man than his people would be apt 
to sense more clearly the voice of the spirit, but 
who would attribute the voice of conscience to 
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God, and who, accordingly would so give out 
the message. The intuition of the people would 
enable them to see the “rightness” of the so- 
called Divine message, and they would accept 
same with the approval of their consciences. 
Another objection raised against the Theory 
of Revelation is that there are many so-called 
revelations, differing materially in detail— 
each religion having its own set of revelations, 
through its own prophets and teachers. It is 
held that if God wished to reveal a code of 
morals to His people, his revelations would 
agree, and would be given in such a way that 
there could be no mistaking them. It is also 
held that it is impossible to regard any one of 
these numerous revelations as authoritative, 
owing to the impossibility of selecting any 
one from the great number, as each prophet 
made equally strong claims that he received 
the revelation direct from God, and there is no 
Supreme Court to pass finally upon the matter. 
It is also objected to that many of the things 
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claimed to have been directed by God have 
no real connection with morality, but deal with 
the details of the life of the people, such as the 
mode of slaughtering animals; the selection of 
kinds of food; various religious ceremonials, 
etc., which are as strictly enjoined as are the 
rules of conduct, and are equally entitled to 
be regarded as examples of “right and wrong.’ 
Then, again, there are many things sanctioned 
in these so-called revelations that are contrary 
to our modern conceptions of morality. Divine 
commands were given to kill enemies in a most 
barbarous fashion, which the law of nations now 
prohibits, and only savage nations now follow. 
In such a case it would seem that the intuition or 
reason of man has raised a higher ideal than did 
God. The same is true of polygamy and slavery, 
which are not prohibited by the so-called 
Divine revelations, but which are sanctioned 
and allowed. A number of similar objections 
are urged against the theory of the divine 
revelation of ethics, but the main objection 
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seems to be that there is not sufficient proof 
of the truth of the revelation, and that reason 
teaches that the so-called revelations were 
simply the result of the human reason of the 
prophets, and were promulgated either with 
the idea of keeping the people orderly and 
prosperous, or else, to keep the priesthood 
in power and authority, or both reasons. The 
Yogi Philosophy of Dharma recognizes these 
objections, but answers them in its system, as 
we shall see later on. 

(2) THE THEORY OF INTUITION. The objection 
to this theory, most frequently advanced, is 
that the conscience is merely the result of one's 
teachings; environment; race; temperament; 
age; etc,—that the conscience of one man 
may make it seem wrong to kill a fly, while that 
of another may make it seem right to kill an 
enemy—that the conscience of one may make 
it seem wrong not to share one's all with a stray 
comer, or to hold any property as one’s own, 
while the conscience of another (a Whitechapel 
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pickpocket, for instance), may cause him to 
perfectly justify himself in stealing whatever he 
may lay his hands upon, and even reprove him 
for not taking advantage of an opportunity to 
do so. The conscience of certain of the criminal 
classes is akin to that of the cat which sees no 
harm in stealing the cream or bit of meat, and 
is only deterred by fear of punishment. The 
student of human nature, people and history, 
knows that conscience is largely a matter of 
race, time, environment and temperament, 
and he would hesitate at accepting the voice 
of the conscience of any particular man as a 
fit source or authority for a code of morals for 
all people, at all times. He sees that the rules 
of conduct emanating from the conscience of 
an undeveloped man would be far below the 
standard of the average man of our own times, 
while that given forth by the conscience of a 
highly developed man would be impossible of 
compliance with on the part of the average of 
our race today, by reason of its high precepts 
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and fine distinctions of thought and conduct. 
And then “conscience” has made people do 
some things which our own “conscience” of 
today tells us is “wrong.” People have been 
burned at the stake—have had holes bored in 
their tongues—have been tortured physically 
and mentally at the dictates of the consciences 
of the persecutors, who were just as sincere as 
those whom they persecuted. 

Ifthe principle of “conscience” were implicitly 
followed, the “conscience” of the majority 
might make things very unpleasant for the 
minority, as it has happened many times in the 
past. So, you see, the theory that “conscience” 
as an infallible guide may be attacked severely 
by its opponents. And yet, the Yogi Philosophy 
of Dharma, while recognizing these objections, 
also sees much truth in the theory of intuition 
or “conscience, and welds it into place in its 
system, as we shall see later on in this lesson. 

(3) THE THEORY OF UTILITY. This theory often 
is attacked severely on the ground that it is a 
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purely selfish idea—that the basis of morality 
offered is “happiness’”—the happiness of the 
individual modified by the happiness of those 
around him—"the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number,’ in short—and that such a 
basis fails to recognize the higher destiny of 
man, being based entirely upon his earthly and 
material existence. To this the utilitarian very 
naturally answers that any code of conduct 
has a more or less selfish basis, inasmuch as a 
man doing certain things, and refraining from 
doing certain other things, by reason of hope 
of Divine approval and reward, or fear of 
Divine displeasure and punishment, is as selfish 
as one who is actuated by the idea of material 
happiness or unhappiness. Another objection 
urged is that acting under it the average man 
would be impelled to get as much happiness 
for himself as possible, and to bestow as little 
happiness upon others as he could help, as 
there would be no reason why he should act 
otherwise—in fact, that he would obey the 
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letter of the human law, and not go one inch 
further. Theoretically this objection might be 
correct, but, in spite of cold theory, man is 
open to higher impulses and motives coming 
from regions of his soul that the utilitarian 
philosophy, as well as its opponents, fail to 
recognize. A form of this same objection is 
found in the idea that the utilitarian philosophy 
appeals only to the developed intelligence 
(that is, according to the view of the Yogi 
Philosophy, to the highly evolved soul) and 
that the ordinary man would not be influenced 
by it to high action, but, if he grasped it at all, 
would use it as an excuse for his own selfishness, 
caring nothing for the welfare of his fellow men, 
or for the benefit of the generations to come. 
The objectors hold that according to this theory 
a man working for the good of his kind is the 
greatest kind of a fool, for he is throwing away 
his happiness and material gain for a sentiment. 
(This objection loses sight of the fact that the 
advanced man finds much of his greatest 
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happiness in making others happy.) A further 
objection is urged against this theory of ethics 
to the effect that the happiness of the majority 
is an unworthy limitation, inasmuch that even 
though the majority be happy the minority 
may not be so, and, in fact, a certain number 
of them must be very unhappy and miserable. 
This objection finds a response from those of 
spiritual advancement, for such people know 
that no one can be thoroughly happy unless 
all are happy, and that there can be no ideal 
happiness if even one of the race is crowded 
out of it by any set code or rule. The followers 
of the theory that all morality is derived from 
Divine revelation, and there is no morality to 
be found outside of it, object to the utilitarian 
view because they say “it leaves out God and 
His wishes.’ Those favoring the Intuitional 
Theory object to the Utilitarian Theory because 
it refuses to recognize the existence of the 
“conscience” or higher reason in man, and 
instead, places the basis and foundation of all 
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morality and rules of conduct upon the cold 
human reason, and that, consequently, there 
can be no “good” or “bad” except as measured 
by the intellectual standard, which standard 
could be altered, changed, improved upon, or 
abolished by Man's reason. These objections 
are recognized, and answered in the Hindu 
Philosophy of Dharma, which, while recognizing 
the weakness of the theory when considered 
as the “whole truth,’ still finds much truth in it 
and places it as one of the pillars of Dharma, 
the other two theories forming the other two 
supports of the structure. 

Dharma claims to set in order this apparent 
confusion. It recognizes each view as a partially 
correct one—parts of the whole truth—but 
too weak and incomplete when standing alone. 
It reconciles the conflicting schools by taking 
the materials that are found in each, and using 
them to build a complete system. Or, rather, it 
finds a complete structure erected, in the order 
of the Universe, and sees that each school 
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of thinkers is looking at but one of its pillars, 
mistaking its favored pillar for the sole support 
of the structure, the other two being hidden 
from sight by reason of the particular point 
of view of the observer. And this teaching of 
Dharma is much needed at this time by the 
Western people who are in a state of great 
mental and spiritual confusion on the subject 
of morality and conduct. They are divided 
between (1) those who rely on revelation, 
and who disregard it in practice because it is 
not "practical”—these people really advocate 
revelation as modified by experience and 
custom; (2), Those who claim to rely on intuition 
and conscience, but who feel that they are 
resting on an insecure foundation, and who 
really live on custom and “the law of the land) 
modified by their “feelings”; and, (3) those who 
rely on pure reason, modified by the existing 
laws, and influenced greatly by the impulses 
which come to them from the higher regions of 
the mind, notwithstanding that they deny these 
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same higher states of mentality. Let us hope 
that a study of Dharma will help to straighten 
out matters for some of us. Of course, this little 
lesson is merely a hint of the truths of Dharma, 
but we trust that it may help some to adjust 
the matter in their minds, and make it easier for 
them to get their moral bearings, and to take 
advantage of the truths that are pouring in on 
them from the three sides of life. Let us now 
see what Dharma has to offer. 

In our brief consideration of the subject, we 
must ask the student to give us the “Open Mind.’ 
That is, be willing to lay aside, for the moment, 
his preconceived ideas and theories, and to 
listen to our teachings without prejudice, as far 
as possible, without being unduly influenced 
by his previously entertained theories. We do 
not ask him to accept our teachings unless they 
appeal to his reason and intuition, but we do 
ask him to give us a fair hearing—that is, the 
hearing of an unprejudiced judge instead of 
that of a paid advocate ready to pick flaws and 
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make objections before we state our case. That 
is all we ask, and it is no more than any fair- 
minded student should be willing to grant. We 
are not attempting to tell you how to act, but 
wish merely to present the general principles 
of Dharma for your consideration. 

Perhaps the better way to begin our 
consideration of the philosophy of Dharma 
would be to give you an idea of how that 
philosophy views the three above mentioned 
theories of the basis of morality and rule of 
conduct. We shall take up each theory in 
turn. But before doing so we must ask you 
to bear in mind the fundamental theory of 
the Yogi Philosophy that all souls are growing 
souls—souls in different stages of growth 
and advancement along The Path. Spiritual 
evolution is in full force, and each soul builds 
upon its yesterdays, and, at the same time, 
is laying a foundation for its tomorrows. Its 
yesterdays extend back over its present earthly 
life away back into its past existences. And its 
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tomorrows reach far ahead of the remaining 
days of its present earthly life into its future 
embodiments or incarnations. Life is not a mere 
matter of a few years in the flesh—the soul 
has countless yesterdays of existence, and has 
the whole of eternity before it, in a constantly 
progressing scale, plane after plane of existence 
being before it, in an ever ascending spiral. We 
do not purpose dwelling upon this fact, but 
mention it that you may be reminded that the 
embodied souls we see around us in the shape 
of men and women represent different scales 
of ascent, development, and _ unfoldment, 
and that of necessity there must be widely 
differing needs and requirements of the soul. 
The advancing ideals of morals, conduct and 
ethics are seen by the Yogis as indications that 
the idea and delusion of separateness is falling 
away from the race, and that the consciousness 
of Oneness is dawning in the minds of men. 
This dawning consciousness is causing the 
race to see “wrong” in many things that were 
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formerly considered “right"—it is causing men 
to feel the pains and sorrows of others, and 
to enjoy the happiness and pleasure of those 
around them—it is making us kinder and more 
considerate of others, because it makes us more 
and more conscious of our relationship with 
each other. This is the cause of the increasing 
feeling of brotherhood that is possessing the 
race, although those who feel it may not realize 
the real cause. 

The evolution and unfoldment of the soul 
results in higher ideals of thought and conduct 
for the race, and accounts for the changing 
conceptions of morality which is apparent to 
anyone who studies history, and who notices 
the signs of the times. An understanding of this 
theory of Dharma, enables us to understand 
comparative morality, and prevents us from 
condemning our less developed brethren who 
have cruder ideals of conduct than ourselves. 
The higher the degree of unfoldment, the higher 
the ideal of conduct and morality, although the 
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unfoldment causes the soul to cast off many 
old forms and ideals which seemed the best for 
it in the past. Bearing these facts in mind, let us 
consider the three sources of authority. 

The Yogi Philosophy recognizes the theory 
of Revelation as one of the pillars supporting 
the edifice of Dharma. It holds that at different 
times in the history of the race the Absolute 
has inspired certain advanced souls to give 
forth the teachings needed by the race at that 
particular time in its history. These inspired 
men were souls that had voluntarily returned 
from higher stages of development in order to 
render service to their less developed brethren. 
They lived the life of the people around them, 
and took the part of prophets, priests, seers, 
etc. Accounts of these people come down 
to us from the ages, distorted, magnified and 
elaborated by legends, superstition, and myths 
of the people among whom they lived. They 
seldom wrote, but their teachings often written 
down by others, (often after long years had 
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past), and, although colored by the views of 
the compilers, these writings still give a fair 
idea of the teachings of the particular prophet 
or teacher. These prophets were of varying 
degrees of advancement, some coming from 
great heights of attainment, and others from 
comparatively lower planes, but each carried 
a message to his people, suited to their needs 
at that particular time. These messages were 
accepted, more or less, by the people, and the 
teachings worked a change in them, and helped 
to lay a foundation for future generations to 
build upon. It is no discredit to these prophets, 
or to the source from which they received their 
information, to say that we have advanced far 
beyond many of their teachings, and today are 
enabled to discard nearly all of their precepts, 
with the exception of a few fundamental ones 
which were intended to last. The religious 
sects are apt to insist upon the infallibility of 
these teachings, and to hold that they were 
intended as rules of conduct and standards of 
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morality for all people, at all times. A moment's 
thought will show the folly of this idea. Take 
Moses for example, and see how the details 
of his teachings were intended for the people 
of his time, and how well they fitted into their 
requirements, and yet how absurd many of 
them would be if applied to our life today. Of 
course, the fundamental principles laid down 
by Moses still obtain in full force, but the minor 
rules of conduct laid down for the Jewish 
people have been outgrown and no one 
pretends to observe them. Many critics of the 
theory of revelation find fault with many of the 
rules laid down by Moses, and point to their 
savage and barbarous nature, many of which 
are revolting to the ideals of today. And yet, 
these teachings each had a definite purpose, 
and were intended for the aid of the slowly 
evolving souls in the flesh at that time. The 
object of all of these teachings was to help man 
along in his evolution—to give him something 
just a little higher than his then mode of living 
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to serve as an ideal of conduct. Some of these 
teachings which seem so barbarous to us today, 
if examined closely in the light of the condition 
of the race at that time, will be seen to be just 
a few steps in advance of the customs of the 
race at the time the teachings were given. To 
us on the higher rounds of the ladder, these 
teachings are seen to be on a lower plane than 
ourselves, but if we were to stand on the round 
occupied by the race at that time, we would 
see that the teachings were a round or two 
higher still. It is unreasonable to insist that the 
highest conceivable ideals should have been 
given the race in its infancy—just imagine the 
highest ideals of Christ submitted to the semi- 
barbarous tribes of Israel. But here let us call 
your attention to a remarkable fact, namely, 
that in the majority of these crude ancient 
teachings may be found an esoteric or secret 
teaching intended for the few advanced souls 
of that generation, and those to follow—just 
enough to show that the teachers understood 
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the higher teachings. These esoteric teachings 
are found embedded in the exoteric teachings 
intended for the multitude. It has ever been 
so. The teachings of Christ are not understood 
by the masses of today, not to speak of 
yesterday. Look at the history of Christianity 
and see how the so-called followers of the 
Christ misunderstood his teachings—see 
how barbarous and savage have been their 
conceptions, and are even to this day. And 
yet, the advanced soul in every generation for 
the last nineteen hundred years has been able 
to read the esoteric teachings between the 
lines of the imperfectly reported, and often 
distorted accounts of the sayings of Jesus. And 
yet, Christ’s teachings have done wonderful 
work, in spite of the lack of understanding. The 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount are not in 
force today—the race has not grown up to 
them—but future generations will live by their 
light and guidance. 
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At this point, let us call your attention to a 
fact. The teachings of all the prophets were 
intended to help man in casting off the old 
sheaths of the lower planes of the mind, and 
to help him to work his way to a higher stage of 
growth. The evolution of the soul was the end 
aimed at, and all observances were intended 
for that purpose. One step at a time was, and 
is, the rule. The word spoken was not the final 
word, but was intended to fit in a certain place. 
This is the key to much that has perplexed 
you in the past. Another important point 
to remember, is that all the teachings were 
intended to raise man up and all were for his 
own benefit. They were not intended to make 
man perform certain duties toward God, as 
we have been taught to believe. God was not 
worrying about man’s lack of consideration 
toward him. He was not vain-glorious, and 
demanding worship and burnt-offerings to 
tickle his nostrils. Such ideas belong to the 
infancy of the race. God gets along very well 
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without man’s worship and praise. Man alone 
is the gainer by the love of God—the Absolute 
is not injured or benefited by man's actions. If 
the teachers and the prophets commanded 
that man worship God, it was solely for the 
purpose of bringing man’s attention to the fact 
that there was a Power above, the fact of the 
attention being so directed causing man to 
obtain the advantage of the upward attraction 
of the Absolute in his unfoldment. Get out of 
your mind the idea that God needs your praise 
and worship in order to satisfy His love of 
approval and your statements of His exalted 
position. All the benefit of prayer, worship and 
love of God is on the side of Man—it is all one- 
sided. 

To understand the teachings of the prophets 
of all religions, we must put ourselves in the 
place of the prophet and see the kind of 
people he had to deal with. Then will we 
understand that the crude commands were 
calculated to bring them up just one step 
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in the scale—and they did. But because the 
teachings were so intended, and accomplished 
their purpose, we must not allow ourselves to 
be bound by the letter of them at this time. 
If we grow to an understanding of the matter, 
along the lines pointed out, we will be able to 
discard the chaff of the teachings (which was 
the wheat in the past) and to seize upon the 
scattered grains of wheat still to be found in the 
measure. Let us make use of all the good in the 
old teachings for there is still much good to be 
found in them—they have not as yet outlived 
their usefulness. But let us not bind ourselves 
with the worn-out teachings of the past—let 
us not forget the spirit of all teachings and tie 
ourselves to the dead letter of the old law. Let 
us not commit the folly of claiming that because 
a teaching was inspired, that it is an infallible 
rule of conduct for all time, and all people—let 
us remember the other two pillars of Dharma, 
intuition and reason. But, at the same time, let 
us not sneer at the old teachings, and deny 
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their inspiration, simply because they belong 
to a long past age and time. Let us recognize 
the thing for what it is, and govern ourselves 
accordingly. And let us not suppose that the 
day of revelation and inspiration has passed. 
There is as much inspiration in Emerson as there 
was in the Hebrew prophets—each was ahead 
of the times, and the message of each is but 
imperfectly understood by the multitude— 
each struck a higher note in the scale. We 
select Emerson merely as an instance—there 
are many others in our own times. But there 
is this difference between the prophet of old 
and the modern seer and teacher. The ancient 
prophet had a following that were compelled 
to accept the teaching in blind faith, illuminated 
with but a faint degree of spiritual insight, 
while the people of today are able to measure 
the value of the teachings by the light of their 
souls, and the aid of the reason—that is, some 
of the modern people may do this, the others 
must be content with the old teachings, for 
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they belong to a past age of development, and 
not having kept pace with their brothers must 
remain content with the tales of the spiritual 
childhood. And even this is good. 

The Yogi Philosophy recognizes the Theory 
of Intuition or Conscience as the second pillar 
supporting the edifice of Dharma. As we 
have already said in the consideration of this 
particular theory, many persons who have 
devoted thought to the question of ethics are 
repelled by the difficulties surrounding the 
theory of Revelation (considered by itself) and 
not being willing to accept as authoritative, 
infallible, and final, the so-called revelations 
given to primitive peoples in the past ages, 
they deny the inspiration of these revelations 
and look around them for some other theory 
and rule of conduct. Many of such people 
accept the Utilitarian Theory, as appealing 
to their reason, although it does not seem to 
fill the needs of their souls so full as might be 
desired. Others being repelled by the coldness 
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and selfishness of the last mentioned theory, 
and yet not being willing to go back to the 
old Theory of Revelation, adopt the Theory of 
Intuition or Conscience, and accept the idea 
that “conscience” or “intuition” is the direct 
and sole arbiter of morality and conduct, and 
believe that the human laws are really based 
upon the same. Some take the radical position 
that the voice of “conscience” or “intuition” is 
really the voice of God speaking to Man, and 
should be obeyed implicitly—that God makes 
his revelations to each man. As we have stated 
before, this position has been severely attacked 
upon the ground that the conscience of no 
two people agree, and that it is dependent 
upon environment, age, race, public opinion, 
education, etc., and that therefore it cannot 
be an infallible guide nor one safe to follow, 
as every man would have his own laws which 
no other man would be bound to take into 
consideration, etc., etc. Dharma reconciles 
these two apparently conflicting opinions. Let 
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us see what it has to say about Intuition or 
Conscience. 

We had hoped to take up the question of 
the Theory of Conscience or Intuition, and also 
the Theory of Utility, in this lesson, reserving 
the next lesson for an elaboration of Dharma, 
but we find that we have exceeded our space. 
Therefore, we will be compelled to postpone 
the consideration of Conscience and Utility 
until our next lesson, in which these features 
will be combined with the remarks upon the 
practical phases of Dharma. We trust that our 
students will not pass over these two lessons 
as too “dry” for careful study. They are most 
important, and are needed by every student 
who is endeavoring to “get his bearings”—who 
wishes to lead the life that brings happiness— 
who desires to proceed along the Path of 
Attainment. The subject of Conscience or 
Intuition is particularly interesting, and we 
expect to bring out some important points on 
this subject in our next lesson. 
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We beg that you give us attention and 
patience—you will be rewarded for so doing. 
Peace be with you. 
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Lesson IX: More About Dharma. 





O: LAST LESSON closed just as we were 
about to consider and examine into the 
Theory of Intuition or Conscience—the second 
pillar supporting the edifice of Dharma. We 
will now take up the subject at that point. 
Every manis more or less conscious ofan inner 
voice—a “knowing” apparently independent 
of his Intellect. This voice speaks to him either 
in an authoritative or a coaxing tone—either 
commands him to do so and so, or to refrain 
from doing something. Sometimes it impels 
him to higher action, and sometimes it seems 
to tempt him to perform an unworthy act. In 
its higher phases, we call this voice "conscience:’ 
In its lower phases, we are apt to regard it as 
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“temptation.” The old tales held that each man 
had a good angel on one side of him, and a 
bad one on the other, one whispering into his 
ear telling him to do the “right” thing, and the 
other urging him to do the “wrong” one. The 
old tales symbolize the truth, as we shall see 
as we proceed with our consideration of the 
matter. 

In addition to the “voice of conscience,’ or 
the “urging of the tempter,’ we find that there 
is a “leading” in matters of ordinary action and 
conduct in which the question of “good” and 
“bad” does not arise—the decision upon some 
of the affairs of ordinary life, work, business, 
etc. This third manifestation we are apt to call 
“intuition.” Many people use the three terms and 
have a clear understanding of the difference 
between each form of manifestation, but are 
unable to explain just what these promptings 
are, or from whence they come. The Yogi 
Philosophy offers an explanation, and Dharma 
depends to some extent upon that explanation, 
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as it rests partially upon the pillar of Conscience 
or Intuition—the second pillar—the first pillar 
being Revelation; the third being Utility. These 
three pillars represent, respectively, the voice of 
The Lord; the voice of man’s intuitive faculties; 
and the voice of man’s reason. Let us now see 
what the Yogi Philosophy has to say regarding 
this question of Intuition, and the nature of the 
message coming from that part of the soul. 

In order to understand the nature of 
Conscience, Intuition, Temptation and other 
feelings coming into the field of consciousness 
from the sub-conscious regions of the mind, we 
must turn back a few pages in our lessons. In the 
first series of The Yogi Lessons (generally known 
as “The Fourteen Lessons”), in The Second and 
Third Lessons, we told you something about the 
different “minds” in man—the different planes 
along which the mind of man functions. You will 
remember what we said about the Instinctive 
Mind, the Intellect, and the Spiritual Mind. We 
have spoken of them repeatedly in the several 
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lessons comprising the first course, and the 
present course, of lessons, and we trust that 
you have a fair understanding of the nature of 
each. 

“Temptations,’ or the impulse to do “evil” or 
“wrong” things, come from the lower regions 
of the mind—that part of the Instinctive 
Mind that has to do with the animal passions, 
tendencies, emotions, etc. These passions, 
emotions, tendencies, etc., are our inheritance 
from the past. They are not “bad” in themselves, 
except that they belong to a part of our soul 
history which we have left behind us, or out of 
which we are now emerging. These things may 
have been the highest “good” possible to our 
mental conception at some time in the history 
of our evolution—may have been necessary 
for our well-being at that time—may have 
been much better than other states of feeling 
and acting which we passed, and accordingly 
may have seemed to our minds at that time 
as the voice of the higher self beating down 
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upon the lower consciousness. These things 
are comparative, you must remember. But, 
now that we have passed beyond the stage in 
which these things were the highest good, and 
have unfolded sufficiently to take advantage of 
higher conceptions of truth, these old things 
seem quite “bad” and “wrong” to us, and when 
they come into the field of consciousness from 
these lower regions of the mind, we shudder at 
the thought that we have so much of the brute 
still in us. But there is no need to feel that we are 
“wicked” because these thoughts and impulses 
arise within us. They are our inheritance from 
the past, and are reminiscences of the “brute” 
stage of our unfoldment. They are voices 
from the past. If you feel the struggles of the 
brute within you to be unleashed, do not be 
disturbed. The fact that you can see him now 
as something different from your normal self, 
is encouraging. Formerly you were the brute— 
now you see him as only a part of you—a little 
later on, you will cast him off altogether. Read 
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what we have said on the subject in Lesson | of 
the present series of lessons. In other pages of 
the present lesson we will take up the subject of 
the comparative nature of “right” and “wrong; 
so that you may see how it is that a thing that 
was once “right” may now be “wrong”—how 
what seems to be very “good” and “right” just 
now will appear “bad” and “wrong” later on in 
our unfoldment (that is speaking relatively, for 
when we unfold we begin to see that “right” 
and “wrong” and “good” and “bad” are relative 
terms, and that there is no such thing as “bad” 
viewed from the Absolute. And yet, as we 
progress, the things we outgrow are “bad,’ and 
those into which we are growing seem “good” 
until they too are discarded). All that we wish to 
do now is to point out to you that “temptation” 
is merely the urge of some past experience for 
repetition, because the tendency is not entirely 
dead. It raises its head because of the flickering 
of expiring life, or because the dying thing has 
been aroused by some outside suggestion or 
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circumstance. Let the beasts die, and do not 
become alarmed at their struggles. 

Intuition may come either from the impulses 
of Spiritual Mind projecting itself into the field 
of consciousness, or from the sub-conscious 
region of the Intellect. In the latter case, the 
Intellect has been working out some problems 
without bothering the consciousness, and 
having worked the matter into shape, presents 
it to the consciousness at the needed time, 
carrying with it an air of authority that causes 
it to be accepted. But many intuitions come 
to us from the Spiritual Mind, which does not 
“think” but “knows.’ The Spiritual Mind gives us, 
always, the best that we are able to accept from 
it, according to our stage of unfoldment. It is 
anxious for our real welfare, and is ready and 
willing to aid and guide us, if we will allow it. 
We cannot go into the subject now, and merely 
mention it to show the shades of difference 
between Intuition and Conscience. Conscience 
deals with questions of “right” and “wrong” in 
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our minds, but Intuition deals with questions 
of proper action in our lives, without regard 
to ethics or morals, although not contrary to 
the best we know of those things. Conscience 
informs us as to whether or nota thing conforms 
to the highest ethical standards possible to us 
in our present unfoldment—Intuition tells us 
whether a certain step or course is wise for our 
best good. Do you see the difference? 
Conscience is the light of the Spiritual Mind, 
passing through the screen of the enfolding 
sheaths of our soul. This is a clumsy definition, 
which we must endeavor to make clearer. 
The light of the Spiritual Mind is constantly 
endeavoring to work its way to the lower 
mental planes, and some of its light reaches 
even the lowest regions, but the light is seen 
but dimly at such times, owing to the confining 
sheaths of the lower nature which prevent the 
light from working through. As sheath after 
sheath is cast off, the light is seen more clearly, 
not that it moves toward the soul, but because 
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the centre of consciousness is moving toward 
the Spirit. It is like a flower that is casting off its 
outer petals, and dropping them to the ground 
as they unfold. In the center of the flower let 
us suppose there is something possessing light, 
which light is endeavoring to force its way 
through to the extreme rim or row of petals, and 
beyond. As the successive layers, or petals, fall 
off, the light is enabled to reach the remaining 
ones—and at the end all is light. This is a forced 
figure of speech but we are compelled to use 
such. Let us take another, equally clumsy, but 
which may be plainer to you. Imagine a tiny, 
but strong, electric light bulb confined in many 
wrappings of cloth. The light is the Spirit—the 
glass bulb the Spiritual Mind, through which 
the Spirit shines with a minimum of resistance 
and obstruction. The outer layers of cloth are 
very thick, but each layer is thinner than the 
one next further away from the light—the 
layers nearest the light are quite thin, until they 
grow almost transparent. Try to fix this figure 
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in your mind. Now, very little light reaches the 
outside layer of cloth, but still that which does 
reach it is the best light it is capable of receiving 
or conceiving. We remove the first layer of 
cloth. The second layer is found to receive and 
show forth more light than the one just cast 
aside. We remove the second one, and we find 
the third one still brighter, and able to radiate 
considerably more light. And so on, and on, 
each layer when removed bringing to view 
more light and brighter light, until at last all the 
layers are removed and the light of the Spirit 
is seen shining brightly through the glass bulb 
of the Spiritual Mind. If the layers of cloth had 
been able to think, they would have thought of 
the whole bundle of cloth (with the lamp in the 
center) as “l” And each layer would have seen 
that “closer in” was something a little lighter 
than is ordinary self, which light would stand for 
the highest conception of light possible to the 
outer cloth—its “conscience,” in fact. Each layer 
of cloth would be conscious of the next inner 
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layer being brighter than itself. The second 
layer would appear very "good" to the first one, 
but to the fourth or fifth the second would be 
darkness itself (by comparison), quite “bad” 
in fact. And yet each would have been “good” 
because it carried light to the layer still more 
in the dark. Conscience is the light of the Spirit, 
but we see it more or less dimly because of the 
layers surrounding it—we see only as much as 
filters through the cloth. And so we call the next 
inner layer “conscience”—and so it is, relatively. 
Do you understand the matter any clearer, now? 
Can you see why the “consciences” of different 
people differ? Does the fact that the different 
layers of cloth manifest varying degrees of light, 
make you doubt the brightness and reliability 
of the light itself? Think over this clumsy 
illustration for a while, and see whether your 
mind does not open to a clearer idea of the 
value of Conscience. 

Do not despise Conscience or its voice, just 
because you see that the Conscience of the 
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lowly and undeveloped man allows him to do 
certain things that you consider “bad” That 
“bad” is "good" when compared to the next 
lowest stage of unfoldment. And do not feel 
self-righteous because your Conscience holds 
you to a very high code of ethics—there are 
beings today, in the flesh, that view your code 
of ethics as you do those of the Bushman. You 
doubt this! Let us give you an illustration. You 
call yourself “honest” and “truthful” Can you 
truthfully say that you have ever lived a month 
without telling an untruth? Come now, honor 
bright—“white lies” and an evasion of “the 
whole truth” count as well as the big lies—have 
you ever been absolutely truthful and honest 
for a whole month? Trade lies—professional 
"necessities"—"business —_ talk"—"politeness"— 
and all the rest count against you in this test. 
Oh, no, we do not condemn you—in fact, we 
cannot see how you could be much better in 
the present stage of the unfoldment of the 
race—you are doing the best you know how— 
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to be able to see that you are not strictly honest 
and truthful is a mighty advance. And this test 
is only a trifling one—the race is committing 
much greater crimes, when viewed from a few 
steps up the mountain side. Are any people 
suffering from want in the world? Are any of 
your brothers not receiving their share of the 
benefits that have come to the race? Are things 
fully as “good” as they should be? Can you not 
suggest a single improvement in the state of 
affairs? Oh, yes, we know that you alone are 
not able to remedy things—but you are a part 
of the race and are enjoying the privileges that 
come to the race—you are one of the crowd 
in the car that is rolling over the victims of the 
present state of affairs. But, as you say, you 
cannot help it—the race must grow into better 
things—must work itself out of the slough. And 
the pain of it all will cause it to work out—it is 
beginning to feel that pain now, and is getting 
very uneasy about it. All that you can do is to 
see the thing, and be willing for the change 
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to come when it does. God has the loose end 
of the ball, and is unwinding and unwinding. 
You must have faith, and be willing for the 
unwinding, bring it to you what it will, for the 
seeing and the willingness will save you from 
much of the pain that must come to those 
who will not see and who are not willing—but 
even this pain will be good, for it is part of the 
unfoldment. Well, to get back to our subject, 
do you feel so very superior and “good” now? 
Well, the lesson is: “Condemn not”—"Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone” None 
of us is so very “good.” And yet, all are on the 
upward path. 

Let us live friends, one day at a time; doing 
the best we know how; sowing a word here 
and a deed there; let us not be self-righteous; 
let us not condemn; let us do our best, but 
give to every other man the same privilege; 
let us “mind our own business;” let us cease to 
persecute; let us be filled with love, tolerance 
and compassion; let us see all as part of the All; 
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let us see that each is doing the best he knows 
how, considering the stage of his unfoldment; 
let us see the Divine in the humblest, vilest, 
and most ignorant person—it is there, it is 
there, hidden but pressing forward toward 
unfoldment; and, finally, “let us be kind—let us 
be kind’ 

This is the lesson of the electric light within 
the bulb, covered with layer after layer of 
the cloth. Take it with you—make it a part of 
yourself. And Peace will be yours! 

A consideration of the above illustration will 
show you that Conscience is the voice of the 
Spirit as heard through the confining walls of 
the lower principles of Man’s nature. Or, to 
state in another way: Conscience is the result of 
man's past experience, growth and unfoldment, 
plus such light of the Spirit as is possible for him 
to perceive. Man in his unfoldment has profited 
by past experiences—has formed new ideals— 
has recognized certain needs of the growing 
soul—has felt new impulses arising within him, 
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leading him to higher things—has recognized 
his relationship with other men and to the 
Whole. These things have accompanied the 
growth of the soul. And each stage of the soul's 
growth has given Man a higher conception of 
what is “right”—has exacted a higher ideal on 
his part. And this highest ideal is what he feels 
to be “right, even though he does not always 
live up to it. The light of the Spirit illuminates 
this highest peak of ideality possible to him, 
and makes it stand out clearly to the soul as a 
point to be aimed at—to be climbed toward. 
This highest peak, thus illumined, is as a goal 
for him to march toward. It is the highest thing 
that he is able to perceive. It is true that as he 
advances, the light mounts higher and shows 
him still higher peaks, the existence of which 
has not been suspected by him. When he 
attains to what now seems to be the highest 
possible point, he will see that he has merely 
gained the top of a foot-hill, while far above 
him, towering higher and higher, rise the peaks 
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of the real mountains, the topmost point being 
brightly illumined by the light of the sun of the 
Spirit. There are other intelligences whose task 
it is to surmount heights unseen by us—the 
goal of those far behind us (that is the highest 
peak seen by them) seems far beneath us, for 
we have left it behind long since. So we must 
understand these things—this state of affairs, if 
we would form a clear idea of the acts, ideals, 
and “conscience” of others. We must cease to 
condemn—our duty toward others is not to 
blame them for not having reached the heights 
that we have attained, but to send them a 
cheering message of hope and joy, and to help 
to point out the way. That is what the Elder 
Brothers are doing for us—let us do the same 
for those behind us on The Path. 

In conclusion, we call your attention to the 
fact that Conscience is but one of the pillars 
supporting the edifice of Dharma. It is an 
important pillar, but not the only one. It is to be 
taken into most serious consideration, but it is 
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not an infallible guide. It points out the highest 
we have grown to see, but the point seen by 
us is not necessarily the highest, nor must we 
rest content with what we see. That which is 
behind Conscience is Infallible and Absolute, 
but Conscience itself is Relative and Fallible, 
because of our lack of growth—because of 
the confining sheaths which prevent the light 
of the Spirit from shining upon our souls. But, 
nevertheless, let us look toward that light, and 
follow it. Let us say in the words of the old 
familiar hymn of our childhood: 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and | am far from home; 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; | do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


Lead thou me on” 
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The third pillar of Dharma is the theory of 
Utility, of which we have told you in our last 
lesson. Dharma acknowledges the value of 
Utility as a pillar, while seeing its weakness as 
a sole support for ethics. Human law, as set 
forth in statutes, laws, etc., rests almost entirely 
upon the basis of Utility, although some of the 
writers try to make it appear that it rests upon 
Divine command. The law is the result of man’s 
endeavors to frame a code of conduct to fit 
the requirements of the race. Human law is a 
matter of evolution—it has grown, changed 
and unfolded from the beginning, and always 
will do so, for it is fallible and not absolute. Just 
as Conscience is always a little ahead of man’s 
growth, so is human law always a little behind. 
Conscience points out a step higher, while laws 
are framed to fit some need that has arisen, 
and are never enacted until the need of them 
is clearly seen. And laws generally are allowed 
to remain in force for some time (often a long 
time) after their need has disappeared. Human 
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laws are the result of the average intelligence 
of a people, influenced by the average 
“conscience” of that people. The intelligence 
sees that certain wants have arisen and it 
attempts to frame laws to cure the “wrong, or 
possible “wrong.” The conscience of the race 
may cause it to see that certain laws that have 
been in force are unjust, unreasonable, and 
burdensome, and when this is clearly seen an 
attempt is made to have such laws repealed, 
altered, improved upon, or superseded by 
others better adapted to the new wants of the 
race. Corrupt laws are sometimes introduced 
by designing and unscrupulous persons, aided 
by immoral legislators—corrupt and ignorant 
judges often misinterpret the laws—mistakes 
are often made in making, interpreting and 
enforcing the laws. This because men and the 
human law is fallible, and not absolute. But 
take the general average, the laws of a people, 
both in their making, interpretation, and 
administration, represent the highest average 
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of which that people is capable. When the 
people, or the average of them, outgrow a law, 
they do away with it—when the average of 
the race demand a new law, they get it, sooner 
or later. Reforms in law move slowly, but they 
come at last, and they are not so very much 
behind the average intelligences of the people. 
Of course, such part of the people as have risen 
above the average, see the human law as very 
faulty, and often very unjust, from their point 
of view, just as do those below the average, 
from an entirely different reason—to the first 
the law at any stage of the race is imperfect 
because it is behind the requirements of justice 
and the needs of the race, while to the second 
class it is imperfect because it is in advance of 
their ethical conception. But, on the whole, the 
laws of a people fairly represent the needs, 
ideas, and intelligence of the average man 
composing that race. When that average man 
grows, the laws are changed to fit him—that 
is, he causes the laws to be changed, for he 
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recognizes their imperfection. Some thinkers 
have thought that the ideal condition of affairs 
would be “an absolute monarchy, with an angel 
upon the throne;” while another set of thinkers 
picture a community so highly advanced in 
intelligence and spirituality that human laws 
would be thrown aside as an impertinence, 
because such a people would need no laws, 
for every man would be a law unto himself, 
and being ideal individuals, ideal justice would 
reign. Both conditions above mentioned 
presuppose “perfection, either upon the part 
of the ruler or the people. The laws of a country 
are really desired or permitted by the average 
opinion of the people of that country—this 
is true of autocratic Russia as well as of so- 
called democratic countries, for the real will 
of the people makes itself heard, sooner or 
later. No people have a yoke imposed upon 
them, unless their necks are bent to receive 
the yoke—when they outgrow the yoke, it is 
thrown off. We are speaking of the average 
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of the people, remember, not of individuals. 
So you see, the laws of a country generally 
represent the needs of the average citizen 
of that country, and are the best of which he 
is capable, and consequently, those which he 
needs at the present moment—tomorrow he 
may be worthy of and need better forms. The 
law is fallible and imperfect, but is necessary as 
a supporting pillar to the temple of ethics. It 
is the average conception of ethics, crystallized 
into a temporary shape, for the guidance of 
the people making the shape. Every law is a 
compromise and bears more or less upon 
some one. The theory is "the greatest good to 
the greatest number’ 

The advocates of the Utilitarian school of 
ethics point out that man calls a thing “wrong” 
because it gives him pain or discomfort to have 
that thing done to him. For instance, a man 
doesn't like to be murdered or robbed, and 
consequently gains the idea that it is a crime for 
any one to kill or rob, and gradually enacts laws 
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to prevent and punish the same, he agreeing 
to refrain from robbing and killing in return for 
the immunity from such things granted him by 
the general acceptance of the conception of 
the thing as “wrong,’ and the enacting of laws 
prohibiting the same. In the same way he sees 
that the community is harmed by the neglect of 
a man to support his children, and so he grows 
to call that thing “wrong,” and moral sentiment 
causes laws to be passed to punish and prevent 
this offense. And so on—this is the reasoning of 
the Utilitarian, and his reasoning is all right so 
far as it goes, for indeed this is the history of 
laws and lawmaking, as well as one side of the 
growing conceptions of right and wrong. But 
there is something more to it than this selfish 
idea (which though selfish is right in its time and 
place, as, indeed all selfish things are or have 
been). The Utilitarian overlooks the fact that 
the unfoldment of the race soul causes it to feel 
the pain of others, more and more, and when 
that pain of others grows intolerable, then new 
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ideas of right and wrong present themselves— 
new laws are passed to meet the conditions. 
As the soul unfolds it feels its nearness to other 
souls—it is growing toward the conception of 
the Oneness of things—and while the feeling 
and action may be selfish, it is the act and feeling 
of an enlarged self. Man's sense of Justice grows 
not alone because his intelligence causes him 
to form a higher conception of abstract Justice, 
but also because his unfolding soul causes 
him to feel the relationship of others and to 
be made uncomfortable at their distress and 
wrongs. His conscience is enlarging, and his 
love and understanding is spreading out. At 
first man cares only for himself, all others being 
“outsiders.” Then he feels a certain “oneness” 
with his wife and children and parents. Then to 
his whole family connections. Then to his tribe. 
Then to the confederation of tribes. Then to 
his nation. Then to other nations speaking the 
same language, or having the same religion. 
Then to all of his own color. Then to the whole 
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human family. Then to all living things. Then 
to all things animate and inanimate. As man’s 
sense of “oneness” enlarges and unfolds, he 
experiences growing conceptions of “justice” 
and right. It is not all a matter of the Intellect— 
the Spiritual Mind rays are becoming brighter 
and brighter, and the Intellect becomes more 
and more illumined. And as the illumination 
increases, man's sense of justice grows and 
broadens out, and new ideas of “right” and 
“wrong” present themselves. 

So you see the Utilitarian idea is correct so 
far as it goes, but to understand it intelligently 
one must take into consideration the higher 
principles of the mind, as well as the Intellect. 
Man finds that it is not only “the happiness of 
the majority, but the happiness of all that is 
the ideal. He finds that until all are happy he 
cannot be perfectly happy. He realizes that 
until all get justice, none get it. And so he 
goes on, doing the best he can—blundering, 
stumbling, committing follies, impelled always 
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by that growing thing in his mind, that he 
understands not (until his eyes are opened) 
but which makes him mighty uncomfortable 
and restless—that makes him press forward 
in search of he knows not what. Now that you, 
friends, begin to see what is the matter, you 
will feel less of the pain—the understanding is 
healing, and you will be able to stand a little 
aside and watch the trouble of the race in this 
matter of “right” and “wrong,’ and how they are 
suffering from the itch of ignorance. But, beware 
how you attempt to set them straight before 
they are ready for it—they will turn upon you 
and rend you, calling you “immoral,” “atheistic,” 
“anarchistic,’ and what not. Let them alone with 
the “infallible” codes of laws, morals, and ethics 
(which are changing over night)—let them go 
on making and unmaking their laws, for that is 
a good thing for them, and they need to do it 
to bring them out of their trouble. Let them tie 
themselves up with red-tape and chains, if they 
like it, and let them condemn their brother 
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because he does not see things as they do— 
that is their nature and a part of their evolution. 
But do not let these things affect you—you 
know that all this constantly changing system of 
laws, ethics and morals is a part of the great plan 
of unfoldment, and that each is a step upward, 
and that no one step is absolute or infallible. 
You know that short of the full realization of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man—the conception and realization of the 
Oneness of All—there can be no real peace or 
rest. Stand aside and let the children play. 

The evolving life of the soul—the 
unfoldment—gives you the key to all this system 
of change and unrest—this endeavor to square 
human needs with human laws—this endeavor 
to establish an absolute standard of right and 
wrong in the shape of human, relative, yard- 
stick and scales. The race is doing the best it 
can—each individual is doing the best he can— 
led ever upward by the light of the Spirit. Hold 
fast to the best you see, knowing that even that 
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best is but a step toward the real best—and do 
not condemn him whose best is almost as your 
worst. Do not sneer at human law, even though 
you see its imperfection—it is a needed and 
important step in the evolution of the race. 
Finite, relative and imperfect as it may be, it 
is the best of which the race (the average) is 
capable and deserving of today. Remember, 
there is nothing Infinite, Absolute and Perfect, 
but the Whole—The One—The Absolute. 
Remember, also, that the race is slowly unfolding 
in an understanding of; a consciousness of; 
an identity with That One. And you, who are 
growing into that understanding, consciousness 
and perception—you who are beginning to feel 
the meaning of the | Am—be you as the rock 
against which dashes and beats the waves of 
the sea. Let the relative things dash themselves 
upon you, but be undisturbed, for they cannot 
harm you. They can but refresh and cleanse 
you, and as they roll back into the sea you will 
still stand there strong and undisturbed. Or, as 
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one gazing from his window upon the groups 
of little children playing, quarreling, disputing, 
“making up,’ playing their games, making rules, 
imposing forfeits, awarding prizes—so view 
the world of men and women around you 
who are taking it all so much in earnest. And 
in both cases, send them forth your Love and 
Understanding, though they know not what 
you mean—though they cannot understand 
your view-point. 

We trust that we have made plain to you 
that the three generally recognized theories 
of ethics—revelation, conscience or intuition, 
and utility, are not antagonistic, but are 
complementary. Each presents its own phase 
of the truth—each teaches its own lesson. And 
the three pillars support Dharma. Let us now 
consider Dharma as a whole. 

As we stated in our last lesson, Dharma may 
be defined as “Right Action” or, to be more 
definite, we might say that “Dharma is the 
rule of action and Life best adapted to the 
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requirements of the individual soul, and best 
calculated to aid that particular soul in its next 
highest step of development.’ And, as we said 
in the same lesson: “When we speak of a man’s 
‘Dharma, we mean the highest course of action 
for him, considering his development and the 
immediate needs of his soul.” 

The student will have gathered, by this time, 
the idea that the philosophy of Dharma holds 
that “right” and “wrong” are relative terms, and 
that the only absolute “right” there is must rest 
in the Absolute itself. And that there is no such 
thing as absolute “wrong, the relative wrong 
that we see when we use the term, being 
merely an action resulting from either a low 
conception of “right,’ or else an action falling 
short of complying with the highest conception 
of “right” on the part of the actor. In short no 
action is absolutely “wrong” or “bad” in itself, 
and is only “wrong” or “bad” inasmuch as 
fails to come up to the highest conception of 
“right” on the part of the actor or observer. This 
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may seem like dangerous doctrine, but let us 
consider it a moment. 

You will notice by studying history and 
the story of the evolution of Man, that man’s 
highest ideals in his savage state were but little 
removed above those of the lower animals. It 
was not thought wrong to kill, steal, or lie; in 
fact, some races esteemed a man if he did these 
things, providing he confined his operations to 
those outside of his immediate family or tribe, 
in fact the principal objection to his killing 
his fellow tribesman seems to have arisen 
from a recognition of the fact that this course 
weakened the fighting and resisting power 
of the tribe, and the idea gradually obtained 
force that killing was “wrong” if the murdered 
man was a member of the tribe, but right and 
even commendable if he be of an outside tribe. 
(This seems very barbarous to us now, but the 
traces of it are seen even to this day when so- 
called "civilized people” still consider it right 
to kill men of another nation or people, and 
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to “capture” their goods, providing “war” has 
been declared. The savage carried the matter 
to its logical conclusion, and did not wait 
for a declaration of war, that is the principal 
difference,) We find primitive man committing 
all the things we now call crimes, without being 
blamed for them, and, providing the crime 
were committed upon a person sufficiently 
removed from the tribesman, according to the 
customs and ethics of the time, the greater the 
crime the greater the "good" or “right” was it 
considered. 

As the race evolved many of these “right” 
things began to be considered “wrong” and 
“bad,” according to the “revelations” made by 
the priests and prophets; according to the 
awakening “conscience” in the people arising 
from an unconsciousness recognition of their 
relationship to one another; and according to 
the working of the idea of “utility” and “public 
policy” in the developing intellect of the 
race. And as the race evolved and unfolded, 
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the ideals enlarged and grew higher. Things 
that were considered perfectly “right” and 
justifiable a few hundred years ago, even to the 
"best people” of the times, are now regarded 
as very “wrong” and base. And many of the 
things that seem perfectly right to us today, will 
be regarded by our descendants as barbarous, 
“wrong” and almost incredible. Read a chapter 
of life in the Middle Ages, for instance, and see 
how ideals and ethics have changed. Then come 
near home, and see how differently slavery is 
regarded now than fifty years ago, not to speak 
of one hundred years, Then read Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” for instance, and see how it 
may be possible for public opinion to radically 
change. (We mention this book merely as an 
illustration—we do not claim that just those 
changes are to come to pass, although we 
know that changes just as marked and radical 
are before the race.) 

And even in our own time we can see that 
different ideals are held by men and women in 
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different stages of unfoldment, and that there 
is no fixed and arbitrary standard of “right” and 
“wrong” accepted by all. We may agree on the 
main points of ethics, but we, as people, differ 
materially upon the minor points. The average 
intelligence and “conscience” of the people are 
represented by their laws and “public opinion,’ 
although, as we have said, the laws are just a 
little behind even the average ideal, just as the 
average “conscience” is just a little ahead of 
the average rule of conduct. The average man 
is fairly well satisfied with the laws as they are 
at any particular time, although some of those 
upon whom the laws bear heavily consider 
them too strict and based upon a visionary 
idea of "good, while to men above the average 
the prevailing laws often seem based upon too 
low and undeveloped an ideal, and are often 
considered absurd, inadequate, more or less 
unjust, and not based upon an advanced ideal 
of ethics. 
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Not only do “good” things grow “bad” as 
time rolls on, but many “bad” things gradually 
lose their “badness” and are seen as perfectly 
good and proper when viewed from the point 
of advanced knowledge. Many things have 
been pronounced “taboo” or “bad” because 
they did not fit in with the fashionable religion, 
or social views of the times, and when custom 
changes, and religious ideas grow, the “taboo” 
is lifted. Many of these “tabooed” things were 
made “bad” by the priests of different times, for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, their power 
often being increased in this way. 

You will notice that as time passes, the 
average intelligence, and the average 
conscience, taking form in “public opinion” and 
law, demands of man a greater consideration 
for his fellows—insists that he “be kind” to a 
greater degree. This because of the dawning 
consciousness of the relationship of one man 
to another—the growing knowledge of the 
Oneness of All (often unconscious knowledge). 
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And you also will notice this fact, that while 
a higher standard of “right” and “good” is 
required in the above stated matter, the 
“taboo” is gradually being lifted from man’s 
action as regards his thoughts, life and actions 
affecting only himself. While man is expected 
to “be kind” to a greater degree each year, he 
is being accorded more freedom and is being 
given a better opportunity to “obtain a place, 
a free field, a harmonious expansion for his 
activities, his tastes, his feelings, his personality, 
his self” as Edward Carpenter has expressed 
it. The blockade is being raised—the “taboo” 
is being taken off and man is to be given an 
opportunity to “fearlessly and gladly live his 
own life,’ provided only that he observe the 
highest degree of “being kind” to his brothers 
and sisters. 

Now this idea of Dharma—this knowledge 
that “right” and “wrong” are relative and 
changeable, instead of absolute and fixed, does 
not give anyone an excuse for doing anything 
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"bad" or “wrong” that he would not have done 
under the old idea. On the contrary, Dharma 
holds one up to his highest conception of "right, 
and expects him to do what seems “right” for 
right’s sake, and not because the law compels 
him to do so—it expects right-action from him, 
even though the law has not as yet reached 
so high a stage. It teaches him that, if he sees 
a thing to be “wrong;’ it is wrong for him even 
though the law and public opinion have not 
yet reached so high a standard of ethics. The 
advanced man will always be a little ahead of 
the average conception—never behind it. 

And Dharma does not teach that because 
an undeveloped and ignorant man may think it 
“right” to commit crimes against his neighbors, 
that he should be allowed to do so without 
hindrance or restraint. While no one would call 
a cat “bad” who would steal, or a fox “bad” who 
would kill chickens, still one is perfectly justified 
in restraining these animals from pursuing their 
natural instincts to the injury of man. And 
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likewise with the “criminals” of society, while 
recognizing that their actions are the result 
of undeveloped minds and souls; ignorance, 
failure to live up to even the elementary ideals 
of ethics possible to them; we are justified in 
restraining them from preying upon us. But the 
idea should not be “punishment,” but restraint 
and reform. Criminals are practically savages 
and barbarians, and their acts while entirely 
“wrong” when seen from our present viewpoint, 
were seen as “right” from the viewpoint of the 
savage. And these criminals should be treated as 
younger brethren of the race—undeveloped— 
ignorant—but still brothers. 

The rule of Dharma is for each man to live 
up to the best in him—no matter whether that 
“best” has been impressed upon his soul by 
revelation, intuition or conscience, or by his 
intelligence in accordance with “utility.” In fact 
all three of these influences have impressed 
him somewhat, and his “best” is a composite 
of the three influences. When in doubt, open 
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yourself to the light of the Spirit, and your “best” 
will stand out clearly under the illuminating 
influence. That best will be your Dharma. 

And another rule of Dharma is to refrain 
from criticising or condemning the Dharma of 
another man less developed than yourself. He 
is not looking through your eyes—he is not 
standing in your shoes. He may be living nearer 
to his highest ideal than you are to yours—how 
dare you judge him? Are you so near perfect 
that you set your standard up as the absolute? 
Will your highest ideal—and your best action— 
measure up creditably when laid next to the 
yard stick of the Absolute? Did you ever stop 
to consider that if you were in exactly the 
condition of that lowly brother or sister you 
would do exactly as does he or she. You cannot 
imagine yourself in exactly their condition, for 
you can think only of yourself as you are, and 
when you try to put yourself in their place you 
are able only to think of yourself (with all your 
past experiences and present attainments) 
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clothed in the flesh and garments of the other. 
It is not the same at all—to be exactly like them 
you would have to cast aside all your past 
experiences and present attainments, and take 
the experience and attainment of the other 
instead. And, in that case, would you not be the 
other instead of yourself, and could you then 
(being that other) act differently from him? 

The student who has followed us in our 
consideration of the schools of ethics—the 
three pillars of Dharma—very naturally asks 
us what crowns the structure—what ideal of 
conduct Dharma holds out to those who are 
ready to perceive it. When one has mounted 
into the temple supported by the three pillars, 
what does he find there? Let us see what answer 
Dharma gives to these questions. 

The main point to remember in the 
consideration of “Right Action” as seen from 
the point of view of Dharma, is that the soul of 
Man is in a state of evolution or unfoldment. It 
is moving, stage by stage, from the lowest to 
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the highest—from the idea of separation to 
the knowledge of Oneness. This unfoldment 
is the aim of life—the Divine plan. This being 
the case, can you not see that anything in the 
line of that unfoldment that aids it and tends 
to forward the work is “Good” or “Right?” And 
then, equally true must be the statement that 
anything that retards that unfoldment or tends 
to delay or frustrate it must be “Bad” or “Wrong; 
when measured by the same standard. It is true 
that you may say “Not-Good,’ or “Not-Right,’ 
instead of “Bad” and “Wrong,” or you may say 
"Less-Good,’ or “Less-Right) if you prefer the 
terms—but the meaning is the same, no matter 
what words are used. The “Right” or “Good” 
falls in with the plan of unfoldment, while 
the “Wrong” or “Bad” tends to retard it, or to 
frustrate its work. It is “right” for the tiger to 
be blood-thirsty and revengeful, for that is not 
contrary to his stage of development, but for a 
developed man to revert to that stage, or stages 
corresponding to it is “Wrong,” because it is a 
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going back, or retrogression. For an advanced 
soul to harbor feelings of hate, revenge, jealousy 
and the like, would be “wrong” for it would bea 
going back to stages long since past, and would 
be contrary to the knowledge and intuition of 
that man. In climbing the steps of the temple 
of Dharma one man may be on the third step, 
and a second man on the fifth. Now if the man 
on the fifth step descends to the fourth one it 
is a going back for him, which is “wrong;” while 
if the man on the third step advances to the 
fourth one it is a going ahead for him, which, 
consequently is “right” and desirable for him, 
for he is advancing. The law of evolution and 
unfoldment leads upward. Whatever falls in 
with that law is desirable and right—whatever 
goes contrary is undesirable and wrong. If a 
teacher has a dull or wilful scholar, and after 
working hard with him she finds that he is 
doing “just a little better,’ she praises him for 
the improvement and is greatly pleased. But 
that same teacher would be greatly distressed 
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if one of her brightest and best behaved pupils 
would do just the same thing for which she had 
just praised the poor scholar! And yet both 
acts would be the same, when seen from one 
point of view, and yet how different from the 
broader outlook. Do you see what we mean? 
Go on, dear friends and scholars, living up to 
your best. Read what we have written in Lesson 
|, of this series and learn to “seek in the heart 
the source of evil and expunge it” Be a tamer 
of the wild beasts within you. Learn to cast out 
these relics of the past. Learn to keep in leash 
the lower animal parts of your nature—drive 
the beast to his corner of the cage, in spite of 
his teeth and claws. Learn to grow and develop 
and unfold until you are able to reach that step 
of the ladder of Attainment when you may 
look upon the past and realize that Dharma has 
become a part of the past with you, for then 
you will have entered into that consciousness 
of the Real Self, and will be able to see things 
as they are. Then will you receive the light of 
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the Spirit without the dimness caused by the 
sheaths. Remember the words of “Light on the 
Path.” “Make the profound obeisance of the 
soul to the dim star that burns within—steadily 
as you watch and worship, its light will grow 
stronger. Then you may know that you have 
found the beginning of the way—and when 
you have found the end, its light will suddenly 
become the infinite light.’ 
Peace be to thee. 
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Lesson X: The Riddle of the Universe. 





N LESSON VI, of the present series, entitled 
"Gnani Yoga,’ we reminded the student that 
we had touched merely upon one phase of 
that branch of the Yogi Philosophy, and that 
we would take up some of its other features 
in subsequent lessons. The subject of Gnani 
Yoga is so large that many volumes could be 
written upon it, in fact, very many have been 
written in past ages, and thousands of volumes 
have been inspired by its teachings. In this 
lesson we shall touch upon some of the more 
important phases, and endeavor to present 
them ina plain simple style that the underlying 
principles may be grasped, at least partially, by 
many who have found other presentations of 
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the subject too abstruse and technical. As we 
stated in Lesson VI: 

All existence, conscious or unconscious, is an 
emanation of one Being. 

This underlying “Being” has been called 
by many names by philosophers, the terms 
best adapted to it being “Spirit” or “The 
Absolute.’ The word “Absolute” is used in the 
sense “Unconditioned; Free from limitation; 
Complete in itself; Depending upon nothing 
else; Actual; Real.” In other words, it is “The Real 
Thing.’ We wish you to understand how we use 
the word, as much misunderstanding arises 
from a confusion of terms, and their meanings. 

In our consideration of the subject we shall 
use the word “Relative” quite frequently. This 
word is opposed in meaning to “Absolute,” to 
the extent that it implies that it arises from 
the Absolute—it is incomplete; conditioned; 
limited; depending upon something else; 
partial (not in the sense of a separate part, 
but in the sense of an incomplete view or 
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conception.) In our consideration of “Things 
as They Are” we may cast aside one after 
another relative feature or quality—that which 
remains at the last, incapable of further analysis, 
exclusion, or division, is “the thing in itself,” the 
“absolute” thing. The Yogis often speak of the 
Absolute as “the Thing as it /s"—the Relative 
being “The Thing as it Seems.’ A simple plan of 
keeping the idea clearly before the mind, is to 
think of the Absolute as “The Whole Thing, as 
it is and of the Relative as “An incomplete and 
imperfect view of one phase, aspect or quality 
of the Whole Thing’ It is quite difficult to give 
an intelligent idea of the exact meaning of 
the two terms, for the reason that if we could 
understand the exact meaning of the word 
‘Absolute,’ we would understand the Absolute 
itself. The word is the feeble effort of man’s mind 
to express an inexpressible idea. Man's mind, in 
its present state of unfoldment, is "relative, and 
therefore is unable to grasp within itself the full 
meaning of the term “Absolute.” So all it can 
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do is to form an idea of its own limitations and 
boundaries, and then, realizing the relativeness 
of its own conceptions, it calls that which 
is without the boundary “Absolute.” Man's 
mind cannot grasp the full sense of Absolute 
Space (Infinity); Absolute Time (Eternity); 
Absolute Intelligence; although it may be able 
to understand the general meanings of the 
terms by reason of its understanding of the 
relative phases of the things. For instance, man 
is able to draw a circle on a piece of paper, 
the circle enclosing a measure of Space—by 
thus expressing Relative Space he forms a 
conception of Absolute Space (Infinity), as 
“all the space lying outside of the circle, in all 
directions, to infinity.” In the same way he knows 
Time—he measures off a second, a minute, an 
hour, or a year—all relative terms. Having done 
this, he is able to think and say that all that lies 
on either side of the measured time—back of 
it, or ahead of it—is Absolute Time, Infinite 
Time, or Eternity. In the above illustrations, 
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the Absolute Time, and Absolute Space, of 
course include the relative thing that man 
has measured off or set aside, the separation 
or setting aside existing wholly within the 
mental conception of the man, and having no 
actuality or reality in truth. One may form a 
mental conception of a “part” of the Absolute, 
in the sense that his attention is limited to that 
particular presentation of the thing apparent 
to his immediate consciousness, just as one may 
see a “part” of the ocean, by looking through 
a telescope pointed at it, but that “part” is not 
a part in the sense of a “separate” or “divided” 
thing—the “separateness” or “division” being 
wholly a matter of his consciousness, due to 
his inability to see the whole. Likewise, one 
cannot separate a portion of Space or Time 
from the whole—all that he can do is to form 
a relative conception of Time or Space and 
give it a name—he cannot detach either from 
the whole, in reality. In fact, both Time and 
Space are purely relative terms, used by man 
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to help him to form a finite idea of Eternity and 
Infinity. Both words presuppose, of necessity, a 
measuring, or setting apart, while Infinity and 
Eternity having no limits, cannot be measured 
at either end, and are Absolute terms. 

This Being—Reality—Spirit—Absolute— 
the Thing that Is—The Real Thing—the 
Whole Thing—of course is inconceivable to 
the finite human intellect. Man’s higher states 
of consciousness, as they unfold, help him to 
understand the matter more fully, but none 
may understand the Absolute fully, unless he 
be the Absolute himself. The Final Secret is 
insoluble to our ordinary consciousness, or 
any consciousness outside of the Absolute 
Consciousness. But as our consciousness 
unfolds, we may obtain (and do obtain), further 
and fuller knowledge—as sheath after sheath is 
thrown off, and the rays of the Spiritual Mind 
beat upon our consciousness, we are able to 
know many things formerly thought to be 
unknowable. And, we may make good use of 
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the intellect in this matter. We have been told, 
so often, that we must take certain things “on 
faith,” and that it was “no use bothering our 
minds concerning them,’ but this is only a partial 
statement of truth, for the Intellect does give 
us a reliable report concerning the real nature 
of things, and which reports, although only 
partial and incomplete, are worthy of respect. 
This is particularly true when the Intellect has 
received the beneficent light from the Spiritual 
Mind resulting from the recognition of the 
higher principle and the willingness to accept 
light from it. Although our first realization of 
God does come in the way of a blind faith, 
caused by a feeble ray of the Spirit breaking 
through even the dense material sheaths of 
the soul, and although much of the following 
“knowledge” of the Supreme Something that is 
back of and under it all is “intuitive” and “not 
from the Intellect,’ still the Intellect is able to 
give us valuable information, and is a proper 
instrument for such inquiry into truth. The 
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higher teaching—the Spiritual Knowing—is not 
contrary to Intellect, but simply goes further 
along the line—it does not contradict Intellect, 
but simply transcends it. And Intellect will 
bear it out from its own store of knowledge, if 
properly asked. The Intellect is not amocker—a 
liar—although many metaphysicians would 
have us to so consider it. It gives us accurate 
reports of matters coming before it, although 
often our undeveloped powers of judgment 
and discrimination cause us to misinterpret its 
message. When the Intellect is held to a clear 
answer, it will show us that it is forced to admit 
certain things from certain premises—that it is 
unable to conceive the opposite conclusion. 
Let us not fear the conclusions of the Intellect— 
let us not fear to apply its tests to our Faith. The 
Intellect has its limitations, but it is true so far 
as it goes, although our imperfect and mistaken 
judgment of its messages often leads us astray. 
In our search for knowledge we must call on 
all planes of the mind. Let us not, with many 
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denominational teachers, consider the Intellect 
foreign and antagonistic to religious knowledge. 
Let us not, with many of the material teachers, 
consider Intellect everything and the higher 
states of consciousness mere illusions, and 
false witnesses. Each phase of the mind has 
its province—they are sisters—let them walk 
hand in hand, helping, explaining, agreeing— 
instead of declaring themselves sworn enemies. 
Let us see what the relative Intellect can tell 
us regarding the Absolute—what the finite 
Intellect can inform us regarding the Infinite. It 
is true that we cannot see "the Thing in Itself” 
by the Intellect, but inasmuch as the Intellect 
is a partial manifestation of that “Thing,” and, 
inasmuch as unless we use the Intellect, we, in 
our present state of unfoldment, cannot think 
of the “Thing” at all, we may feel fully justified 
in asking the Intellect the question: “What can 
you tell us concerning this thing?” And in the 
following pages we will endeavor to tell what 
is the answer of the Intellect. Later on, we will 
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offer the evidence of the higher plane of the 
mind—the message of the Spiritual Mind, so 
far as it has been shown us. 

The mind of Man when it unfolds sufficiently 
to reason at all about the Universe—Life— 
Existence; when it forms even the elementary 
idea of Cause and Effect—when it reaches 
the stage of consciousness known as Self- 
Consciousness, thatis, the stage at which it forms 
an idea of the “I” and the “Not |’—invariably 
conceives the idea of “something back of it all.” 
The man’s first ideas are crude, but he grows 
in understanding and constantly improves 
upon his idea of the underlying cause of Life 
and the Universe. In addition to his intellectual 
conception, he is impressed by a “feeling” of a 
Higher Power, which feeling he afterward called 
“faith,” and the manifestation of it “religion” 
He evolves fanciful theories, according to the 
direction of his religious thought and teaching, 
and invents gods without number (not to speak 
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of devils), to explain that which the mind and 
“feeling” insisted upon. 

After a bit the thought on the subject split 
into two forms—the thought of the priests, and 
the thought of the philosophers. The priests 
contented themselves with assertions that their 
particular god or gods “created” everything, 
and invented fanciful tales to illustrate the 
same, as time went along. The philosophers 
generally discarded the theory of the priests, 
and attempted to explain the thing by theories 
of their own, although as a matter of safety 
and prudence, they generally took care to 
fall in with the prevailing religious ideas, at 
least so far as words were concerned. After a 
time, the priests, inoculated with the reasoning 
of the philosophers, invented “Theology, a 
system of philosophy attempting to explain 
“why” and “how” a preconceived personal god 
did certain things, and what was the logical 
conclusion of certain theories starting from 
a certain premise. Then metaphysics sprang 
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into existence in response to the needs of 
men's minds. Metaphysics is the name given 
to the science of the inquiry into the “reality” 
of things—the reality as compared with the 
“seeming’—the seen, as compared with the 
unseen—the subjective as distinguished from 
the objective—an inquiry into the Absolute, 
in fact. Metaphysics tried to find “the thing in 
itself’ while Theology contented itself with 
assuming a Deity (usually a personal God), 
and attempting to reason out the attributes, 
nature, etc., of that Deity, and the relation of 
the Universe to that Deity, who was assumed 
to be its Creator. Later on, came the material or 
physical scientists, who attempted to explain 
the Riddle of the Universe upon a purely 
physical or material basis. The theologians, 
metaphysicians, and physical scientists of 
the Western world have fought each other's 
theories vigorously, and for a time were very far 
from each other. The Oriental thinkers, however, 
saw in theology, metaphysics, and science only 
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varying phases of the same subject, and so the 
friction was avoided. In passing, however, let 
us say that the advanced theologians are fast 
coming to an understanding with the advanced 
metaphysicians, and the advanced scientists are 
meeting the other two on many points. They 
eventually will agree in the main, the principal 
points of difference now being mere words— 
they are searching after the same Thing, and 
must eventually meet. 

The theologian; the metaphysician; the 
philosopher; the scientist; each assumed 
the necessity of there being “something 
underneath” Life and the Universe. Their minds 
could not get away from that idea—they found 
it a logical necessity—something forced upon 
them by their Intellect. Some thought that this 
“something” was an extra-universal thing—a 
something outside of Life and the Universe, 
and which “created” it. Others thought that 
the “something” was the “Reality” of Life 
and the Universe, as distinguished from the 
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appearance or partial-reality, but which was 
not apart from the Universe, but the soul or 
moving spirit within and of it. The theologians 
called it God; the metaphysicians called it 
Mind, Reality, Actuality, Truth, and similar 
names; the scientists called it Matter, or Force, 
or even Force-Matter; the philosophers called 
it Substance, Life, etc. But by each name, these 
thinkers meant “The Thing in Itself"—the Thing 
after all its “appearances” had been drawn into 
it—The Ultimate—The Absolute. 

We do not think it necessary to devote 
more space to the statement that the human 
mind is compelled to think of an “underlying 
something’—the “Thing in Itself” All thinkers 
(no matter what their schools or theories) admit 
this conclusion, and every man will surely find 
this conclusion in his own mind, if he will search 
for it. Therefore we may assume as an axiom (“a 
self-evident and necessary truth; a proposition 
which it is necessary to take for granted"— 
Webster), the following statement: 
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First—The Absolute is. 

We are then led to a consideration of what 
our Intellect informs us regarding this thing that 
Is—we must see whether the mind contains 
any more “self-evident truths;” “propositions 
necessary to take for granted;” things which 
the mind cannot help believing. 

The conception of the fact that the Absolute 
“is, carries with it the corollary, or consequent 
conviction, that: 

Second—Whatever really “is” must be the 
Absolute. 

There cannot be two or more Absolute 
Beings or Final Things. There can be only One 
Absolute or Final Thing, All else that “appears” 
to be must be relative—things relating to, or 
arising in connection with the Absolute— 
"of" it. The Absolute is what really ıs; and 
everything that really is must be the Absolute. 
The two statements of truth are necessary to 
each other, and cannot be divorced. When 
we say “Is” we of course mean really is, in its 
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entirety and completeness—not that which is 
incomplete and unable to stand by itself—not 
“appearances” of reality. Or, perhaps this may 
appear plainer to you: There cannot be two 
Whole Things, or two Totalities, or two Alls. 
One Whole Thing; Totality; All; is the necessity 
of the Intellect. These terms, of necessity, all 
are more or less imperfect, and fail to carry the 
full meaning. Some words will mean more to 
one student—others more to other students— 
therefore we have used several. The one term, 
in place of “The Absolute,’ that seems to be 
more readily grasped by beginners, is the one 
used in the first part of this lesson, i.e., “The 
Whole Thing, as it Is” This second statement 
leads us to a third, which is akin to it, namely: 

Third—The Absolute comprises ALL that there 
really is; all that ever really has been; all that 
really ever can be. 

The All must comprise ALL. And it must 
always have comprised All. And it must always 
comprise All. This from the very nature of 
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things, as conceived by the Intellect. All must 
always be ALL. There can be nothing outside 
of the All. And whatever ıs must be in the All. 
There is no outside of the All—nothing can exist 
outside of it. To say that a thing exists outside 
of the All, is to state an absurdity. The Absolute 
never had a beginning, therefore there could 
have been nothing before it. And there can be 
nothing come from anything but it. And as it has 
no ending there can be nothing to come after 
it. So it must comprise all there is, has been, or 
will be. With this idea in mind, let us consider 
the fourth statement: 

Fourth—The Absolute is Omnipresent— 
present everywhere at the same time. This 
statement is self-evident. There can be no 
place outside of the All. There can be no 
existence or presence except in the All. The All 
must be Everywhere. There cannot be a place 
with nothing in it. The Intellect is unable to 
grasp a conception of Nothing as an actuality; a 
reality; an absolute fact. An absolute Nothing is 
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unthinkable, for an absolute thing is something, 
and “something” is opposed to “nothing: 
“Nothing” is a negative term, and is used to 
denote the absence, or apparent absence, or 
of some relative thing. The Absolute being Alll, 
it must include everything (see Statement 111). 
That which we call space; time; matter; mind; 
energy; etc., are but relative manifestations 
of the Absolute. Therefore it must be present 
everywhere, at the same time. Any other idea 
is unthinkable. 

Fifth. The Absolute is Omnipotent—All- 
powerful—Possessing Unlimited = Power— 
Possessing All the Power there is. This statement 
must be self-evident, if we admit the statements 
that the Absolute is All; is everywhere; is 
universal, and providing that we admit that 
there is such a thing as Power or Strength. 
Of course, it may be argued that Power and 
Strength are relative terms, being things relative 
to or incidental to the Absolute, rather than 
absolute things in themselves. This reasoning 
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is correct, at the last, but we are conscious 
of something that we call Power or Strength, 
which we are justified in considering a relative 
manifestation of the Absolute. If there is Power 
(even relative) it must be “of” the Absolute. 
There can be no other Power. The Absolute 
must be given credit for All Power—not partial 
Power—not simply more Power than something 
else possesses—but ALL Power; All the Power 
there is—Unlimited Power—Power enough to 
accomplish anything. Later on, we shall speak 
of Power as an Appearance or Manifestation of 
the Absolute, and as relative in that sense. This 
axiom conveys the self-evident truth that all 
of that which we call Power, is a manifestation 
of the Absolute, and that there is no Power 
possible from any other source, for there is no 
other source from which it can come. Some 
metaphysicians make the statement: “The 
Absolute is All-Power—God is Power,’ but we 
regard Power as a relative manifestation of God 
or the Absolute, instead of a name for “the 
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Thing in Itself” We regard Matter and Mind in 
the same way, as shall more fully and at large 
appear, in this and following lessons. 

Sixth. The Absolute is Omniscient—All-wise— 
All-knowing—Possessing All © Knowledge— 
Knowing Everything—Having Infinite 
Knowledge. This means that there is nothing 
not known by the Absolute; nothing not 
absolutely understood. If there is a single thing 
that is not fully known by, and understood by, 
the Absolute then the words “Absolute” and 
“Omniscient” are meaningless and absurd. This, 
of course, applies to all knowledge appertaining 
to and concerning the past; present; and future, 
if we may be permitted to use these relative 
terms. The Knowing must be complete to be 
Omniscience—complete down to the smallest 
detail—to the final point. The Being possessing 
Omniscience cannot make mistakes; change 
its mind by reason of improved knowledge; 
cannot err in judgment, discrimination, or any 
process of what we call “mind.” Such Knowledge 
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and Wisdom must indeed be absolute, to fit 
the term. When the Absolute knows everything, 
it simply knows itself, for it is everything in 
everything. We must admit the existence of 
"Knowledge, for we know it, relatively, in an 
incomplete and unfolding degree in ourselves. 
We not only “know,’ but “know that we know.’ 
And admitting the existence of “knowledge” 
or “intelligence,” we of necessity must admit 
that such “knowledge” or “intelligence” must 
pertain to the Absolute, and be possessed by 
it or within it, or at least be “of” it. Whatever 
Is must be of the Absolute. And the Absolute 
must possess ALL that there ıs of anything, 
or everything. In our consideration of that 
manifestation of the Absolute which is called 
"Mind; we shall speak of the universality of 
intelligence. 

Seventh. The Absolute is Infinite. This 
statement is almost superfluous, as the term 
“Absolute” carries the term “Infinite” with it, 
and yet there is a shade of difference between 
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the two, and so, “Infinity” may be spoken of 
as a quality of the Absolute. Infinity means: 
"Unlimited or boundless, in time or space; 
without limit in power, capacity, intensity or 
excellence; perfect; boundless; immeasurable; 
illimitable; interminable; limitless; unlimited; 
unbounded." —Webster. “Without Limit” 
gives the idea. The Absolute is without limit 
or bounds, because it is everywhere in space 
and time (if we must use the words); because 
there is nothing with which to limit or bound 
it, and a thing cannot limit or bound itself; 
because there ıs nothing outside of; beyond; 
or back of it; because there is nothing else but 
itself. Infinity is an absolute term, and the mind 
cannot fully conceive it, although it intuitively 
perceives it. 

Eighth. TheAbsoluteis Eternal. Webster defines 
the word “Eternal” as: “Without beginning or 
end of existence; always existing; underived 
and indestructible; everlasting; endless; 
infinite; ceaseless; perpetual; interminable” 
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We cannot conceive of the Absolute as having 
had a beginning, neither can we conceive it as 
ever having an ending. If we try to think of it 
as having had a beginning, we must think of it 
as proceeding from something else, and in thus 
thinking we make the Absolute a relative, and 
set up a new Absolute a little farther back, and 
so on ad infinitum. The mind is unable to think 
of the Absolute as having a beginning, for a 
beginning presupposes a cause, and that cause 
another cause, and so on. The mind cannot 
admit such an idea, and so must be forced to 
admit that back of all the effects arising from 
causes there must BE a something without a 
cause—a something that always existed—a 
“Causeless Cause”—The Absolute. It is true that 
in the world of relativity we have never seen a 
thing without a cause, because the law of cause 
and effect is in operation in that relative world, 
but all these so-called causes and effects are 
within and “of” the Absolute. There is no cause 
outside of the Absolute to affect it—there is 
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nothing outside—there is no outside. This is 
hard for the untrained mind to grasp, but every 
mind must be forced to this conclusion, for there 
is no escape for it—the mind cannot help itself, 
and must admit the truth, although not able to 
understand it. The Intellect likes to cling to the 
idea of Cause and Effect, and is loath to part 
with it, even in considering the Absolute. But 
abandon it it must, for it is compelled to admit 
an exception, and a single exception breaks 
the law, and shows its relativity. For instance, 
if one admits that there is a “First Cause,’ the 
chain of cause and effect is broken, for then the 
“First Cause” is something without a cause, and 
therefore the law cannot be an absolute one— 
the exception breaks it. Or, on the other hand, 
if one claims that the law of cause and effect is 
infinite, the answer comes that an infinite thing 
can have no beginning; and a thing without a 
beginning—a beginningless thing—can have 
no cause. And so in this case, also, the chain is 
broken, and the mind must admit that there 
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must be something without a cause. In the 
last case, the Intellect in using an absolute 
term, “Infinite” which it cannot understand, has 
knocked the bottom out of its own argument, 
and is forced to assume that there is a “Causeless 
Cause,’ although it is unable to illustrate that 
thing by anything in its own experience. It does 
the best it can, and so, at least, is frank to admit 
the existence of something which it cannot 
understand—in fact, it is compelled to do so 
if it is honest with itself. Cause and effect are 
relative things, not a necessity to the Absolute. 
Eternity is an absolute term, and the Intellect 
cannot fully conceive it, although the mind 
intuitively perceives it. “Time” is a relative 
term used by man because of his inability to 
grasp the absolute truth. Man is never able to 
grasp a moment of time, for before the mind 
can fasten upon it it has passed into the past. 
Time is relative and the greatest period of time 
that the human mind is capable of imagining or 
thinking about, when compared to Eternity or 
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Absolute Time, is but as a strand of spider-web 
when stretched before the lens of a telescope 
the field of which embraces Infinite Soace—in 
fact the spider-web would have to be reduced 
an infinity of infinity of degrees, before it would 
begin to answer for the purpose of comparison. 
An aeon of countless millions of years, when 
compared with Eternity, or Absolute Time, 
comes so near being absolutely (?) nothing, 
that only the Absolute Mind could distinguish 
it. Advanced minds in their teachings inform 
us that they often lose their sense of relative 
time entirely, in their consideration of Eternity 
or Absolute Time, and a million years seem as 
but a moment, in the thought. The same thing 
happens when the advanced mind explores 
the mental regions pertaining to Soace—the 
relative is lost in the Absolute, and relative 
Space melts into Infinity. Time and Space are 
relative terms, belonging to the finite mind 
of Man of today—when the Absolute thinks, it 
thinks in terms of Infinity and Eternity—its own 
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terms. From the Absolute (even our puny 
intellect can grasp this) everywhere is Here— 
every time is Now. 

Ninth. The Absolute is indivisible. The 
Absolute is the All—the Whole Thing. It cannot 
be divided into parts, because there is nothing 
to divide it—nothing to divide it with—and 
nothing to “fill in the cracks”” There can be no 
real partition, division, or separation of the 
Absolute. It always has been the Whole— 
always will be the Whole—is the Whole now. 
It is an Ultimate thing—not capable of being 
separated, divided, or parted. The mind is 
incapable of conceiving of the Absolute as 
being broken into bits; separated; divided, etc., 
for the reasons given above. The mind refuses to 
form the picture, and is forced to acknowledge 
the truth of the above statement. It is true that 
in our finite conception of things we may use 
the relative terms: “part of} or “portion of” 
the Whole Thing, or Absolute, meaning the 
particular presentation of the Whole coming 
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within the field of our consciousness. We are 
unable to see the thing in its entirety, and 
consequently speak of that which we see as “a 
part,’ or “a portion” of the Absolute or Whole. 
But the limitation is within ourselves, and our 
mind makes the relative distinction because its 
field is too limited to take in a view of the whole. 
The mind breaks up the Whole into these 
limited and partial views, and calls each “a part,’ 
although in the absolute and true sense there 
is no partition, division or separation of these 
so-called “parts;’ and, in reality and truth the 
Whole remains unchanged and unseparated, 
although the little finite, relative, field of 
consciousness breaks it into imaginary “parts” 
for its own convenience and accommodation. 
The matter may be illustrated, crudely, by the 
following example. From the window by the 
side of which this lesson is written, there may 
be seen a great mountain range. As far as the 
eye reaches, it extends. Our eye takes it in as 
a whole, or rather recognizes it as a whole as 
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it sweeps along its stretch, notwithstanding 
that at no time does the field of vision cover 
the whole range. Still the sense of continuity 
or wholeness is there, and if the eye were to 
be placed at a sufficient distance, it would take 
in the whole picture as one. But suppose that 
we wished to photograph this range, from 
this window. We would be compelled to first 
point the camera at one “part,’ and then after 
snapping it, point it at another “part, and so 
on until we had secured pictures of the whole. 
The several pictures would show no connection 
with each other, and the whole range would 
appear as if broken up or separated into 
“parts” or “portions,’ and yet in reality there 
has been no partition, separation or division in 
the mountain itself. The mountain itself remains 
unchanged—whole, and undivided. Distribute 
the pictures, and each person looking at his 
particular one would see only a “part, each 
looking different, and having no connection 
with any other, unless the two be placed 
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together. One wishing to get a correct view of 
the range, would have to piece together the 
“parts,’ before he could see a representation of 
the whole without division or separateness. And 
yet, whether the pictures be viewed separately 
or together, the mountain itself remains the 
same, undisturbed and unaffected by the 
“appearances” of the pictures. The illustration 
is quite crude and imperfect, but may help to 
show you how, even on the physical plane, a 
partial view may give one the impression of 
“parts” and “separateness, which impression 
has no basis in reality or truth. Every so-called 
“part” of the Absolute is in touch with every other 
“part” and the Whole—all is One, undivided, 
indivisible, incapable of partition or separation. 
Remember this, students, you will need this 
truth to solve problems as we proceed. 

Tenth. The Absolute is unchangeable, constant, 
and permanent. Intellect is compelled to admit 
this statement as self-evident. The Absolute 
cannot change, because there is nothing 
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into which it can change without losing itself, 
and it is inconceivable that the Absolute 
could lose itself or its identity. All outside 
of the Absolute—the All—is “nothing, and 
something cannot be nothing, much less can 
the “Whole Thing” become “No-Thing” The 
Absolute, of necessity, must be the same thing 
always, yesterday, to-day, and tomorrow. It is 
perfect, therefore cannot be improved upon. 
It is all wise, therefore cannot commit the folly 
of making mistakes or of losing its Perfectness. It 
is all Powerful, therefore it cannot lose or suffer 
to be taken away from it anything that it has, 
even if there were anything outside of itself to 
take it away. There is nothing outside—there is 
no outside—there is nothing that can affect it 
in any way. Being Everything that really ıs there 
cannot be anything into which it can change. 
There is an unvarying stability and constancy 
about the Absolute. There can be no evolution, 
development, or growth on its part for it is 
already Perfect, and there is no field for growth. 
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These things being the case, we must realize that 
all that we call change; growth; improvement; 
progression; retrogression; life and death (as 
commonly understood) are relative terms, 
and are but incomplete appearances of the 
Absolute, and are not absolute facts. They 
are only “appearances” of Reality, the trouble 
being with our finite minds which see only a 
small and often distorted part of the Whole, 
and, not understanding, mistake that imperfect 
part for the Whole—mistake the appearance 
for the reality. We turn our telescope on the 
star, and when, shortly after, it passes out of 
the field of vision, we say: “it is gone,’ when, in 
reality, the star is still in its place, but we have 
moved and see it not. The shifting and changing 
that we think are real, are but the waves, foam 
and bubbles on the bosom of the ocean, mere 
surface appearances—the ocean is unchanged. 
The Absolute is outside of the law of cause 
and effect. Cause and effect cannot touch it, 
because they are but relative things, dealing 
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with other relative things, and touching not the 
Reality or Absolute at all. The Absolute has no 
beginning, can have no ending; has no cause, 
and is not the effect of anything. From the 
position of the Absolute, there is no such thing 
as the law of cause and effect, such law being a 
relative thing having only the world of relativity 
for its field of operation. Cause and effect are 
relative appearances within the Absolute, and 
having no control over it—they are creations, 
mere instruments or tools of the Absolute, 
serving some Divine purpose of the moment, 
but possessing no reality to the Absolute. The 
Absolute is Free. 

Eleventh. That which is not Absolute must be 
Relative to the Absolute, or else Nothing at all. 
That which is not the Absolute Being (“the Thing 
in Itself”) must be “of” it, or else must be nothing 
at all. This statement is a corollary of Statements 
I, 1, and it. All reality—and all relativity—must 
be either The Absolute itself, or else “of” the 
Absolute. In other words it must be either the 
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Absolute (the Whole Thing as it Is), or else the 
Relative ("an imperfect and incomplete view 
or aspect of the Whole Thing”). If it is neither 
of these two things (which are really one thing, 
you must remember), then it is NOTHING—a 
Lie—an Illusion of an Illusion—a mistaken 
judgment of a Relative thing (or a series of such 
mistaken judgments), or a positive lie having 
no foundation either in the Absolute or the 
Relative. 





THE THREE GREAT MANIFESTATIONS, OR 
RELATIVITIES. 

The ordinary Intellect is unable to see 
plainly, or comprehend fully, the Absolute in 
Itself. But the relative aspects of the Absolute 
are apparent to the ordinary consciousness, 
and a glimpse of the “thing in itself” (Spirit) 
may be had through the Spiritual Mind as 
the consciousness unfolds so as to admit its 
rays. Although a little ahead of that part of 
our subject, we think it better to make the 
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following statement in order that the student's 
mind may rest for a moment in the asking of 
the question that must inevitably come after a 
consideration of the above eleven statements. 
The question we mean is this, coming from Man: 
“And where am | in this Absolute and Relative?” 
Or, as an American recently asked: “Where do 
| come in?” The question will be taken up in our 
final lesson, but we have this to say here: Man, 
as he seems to himself to-day, has within him 
both the Absolute; the Relative. This is what 
we mean, he has within him, his Real Self, Spirit, 
which is Absolute. This Spirit is surrounded 
with a mass of the Relative, viz.: (1) Matter; (2) 
Energy or Force; (3) Mind. The Sanscrit terms 
for the above are: Atman, meaning Spirit, or 
the Eternal Self; Akasa, meaning Matter, or 
the all pervading material of the universe; 
Prana, meaning Force, Energy, etc., and 
Chitta, meaning “Mind-substance.’ The Yogi 
Philosophy teaches that these four things are 
found in all things in the Universe of Universes. 
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The Atman or Spirit being the Reality, is present 
everywhere, in everything. But not in the way of 
being shut off, or separate, or a piece allotted 
to every particular object. It may be described 
as “brooding” over the Universe and being in, 
under, around, and all about everything. We 
may speak (and we have in these lessons), as 
Man having within him (or else, as “being”), a 
"drop from the Ocean of Spirit; a Spark from 
the Divine Flame,’ “a Ray from the Sun of Spirit,’ 
etc., but these are mere figures of speech, for 
there is no separation of Spirit—there cannot 
be (see Statement vill). Instead of individual 
men being like pearls having a bit of gold in 
their center, they are like pearls strung upon a 
gold chain, the same chain being in and through 
each. This is a most clumsy illustration, but may 
give a faint idea of the essential difference 
between the two conceptions. 

Eachrelative entity, or center of consciousness, 
or atom, or thing (call it what you will), rests 
upon this golden chain of Spirit, is a point on 
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that chain, in fact. The pearls passing along the 
chain are composed of Matter (Akasa); possess 
Force or Energy (Prana); and Mind substance 
(Chitta), all of which three substances, or things 
are relative manifestations of the Absolute, the 
Spirit being the only “thing in itself” apparent— 
the only “real thing” about man, for the other 
three are changeable, temporary, incomplete, 
etc., and lacking in the qualities that belong 
to the Absolute as we have mentioned them 
in the above statements. We shall take up this 
matter of the constitution of Man, in our next 
lesson, and merely mention the above in this 
place, as an aid to the student, and partially 
to answer the inevitable question that comes 
up at this part of the instruction. We must 
now go on to a consideration of the Three 
Great Manifestations or Relativities. We will 
then speak of The Spirit, Atman, or Absolute, 
and Man's Relation to God, which is the heart 
of “The Riddle of the Universe.’ The Spirit is 
the Unmanifest—Matter, Energy and Mind 
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are Manifestations (relative, of course) of the 
Absolute. Remember this, always, in order to 
prevent confusion. 

The Three Great Manifestations of the 
Absolute, which may be sensed, studied, and 
comparatively well understood by the Intellect 
of even Man of to-day, are as follows: 

(1.) Matter, or Substance (Akasa). 

(2.) Energy, or Force (Prana). 

(3.) “Mind-Substance” (Chitta). 

These three divisions are recognized by the 
modern advanced Western physical scientists, 
although some of them try to "dodge" the last 
mentioned form. In our consideration of the 
subject, we shall give you the views of the best 
Western thinkers, or rather the result of their 
speculations and investigations, so that you 
may see how closely they are approaching the 
Yogi Philosophy, at least so far as the relative 
“world of form” is concerned. The Yogis know 
that the three above mentioned manifestations 
are really not three, but are three phases of one 
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manifestation, their teachings being that Matter 
is a grosser form of Energy or Force, gradually 
shading and melting into the latter; also that 
Force or Energy is a grosser form of “Mind 
Substance,’ gradually shading and melting 
into this last mentioned manifestation. And 
the Mind-substance in its highest phases and 
operations almost reaches the plane of Spirit, 
from which it has emerged, in fact, it becomes 
so fine at the point of its emergence, that 
the human mind (even the mind of the most 
advanced souls), cannot point to the exact line 
of difference. These things we shall consider 
later. Our first concern is a consideration of the 
Manifestation of Matter. 


(1) MATTER. (AKASA) 

“Matter,’ is a word or term used by scientists 
to designate that substance of which the 
material and physical Universe is composed, 
which substance is claimed to have extension in 
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space which it occupies, and to be perceptible 
to the senses—the “body” of things—the 
“substance” of things. It is usually divided into 
three classes, or phases, i.e., Solid, Liquid and 
Aeriform. Solid Matter is matter whose parts 
firmly cohere and resist impression, such as 
stone, metal, wood, etc. Liquid Matter is matter 
having free motion among its parts and easily 
yielding to impression, such as melted metals, 
tar, treacle, oil, water, etc., in short, matter 
that “flows” Aeriform Matter is matter that 
may be called “elastic fluids, such as vapor, 
gas, air, etc. Of course, these three forms of 
matter are really variations of one form, for all 
matter may be placed into either and all of the 
three classes by a change of temperature, for 
instance, Ice is a kind of matter in Solid form; 
Water the same kind of matter in Liquid form; 
Steam the same kind of matter in Aeriform. The 
degrees of temperature, producing any of the 
three mentioned forms vary, but any and all 
forms of matter are capable of changing their 
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form, as above, upon being subjected to the 
proper temperature. For instance, Air, which 
is generally thought of as being Aeriform, has 
been liquidified and changed into Liquid 
Air by the application of a very low degree 
of temperature, and science knows that if a 
sufficiently low temperature be produced, the 
Liquid Air would “freeze” and become solid. 
Likewise, take Lead, which appears as a solid 
in our ordinary temperature, and subject it 
to sufficient heat, and it “melts” and becomes 
a liquid, and if a still higher temperature be 
applied it will pass off into a “gas” and become 
Aeriform. This is true of all the elements of 
Matter, the degree of heat regulating the form. 
Heat is known to science as a form of force, the 
degree depending on the rate of its vibrations, 
so that the change inthe apparent form of matter 
is the result of the playing upon it of Energy or 
Force (the Second Manifestation). Certain gases 
combining in certain proportions produce 
liquids, for instance, Water is composed of two 
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parts of Hydrogen gas, combined with one part 
of Oxygen gas. And certain other Aeriform 
substances are composed of other "gases, 
for instance Air is composed of Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, combined in certain proportions. Of 
course, both Water and Air may, and do, hold 
other substances in solution, but the elements 
named are the only ones necessary, and the 
matter held in solution may be subtracted 
without impairing the virtue and nature of the 
solvent. The same form of matter may assume 
apparently different phases, for instance, the 
rocks composing the earth's surface crumble, 
disintegrate and are resolved into “earth,’ “dust,’ 
"dirt, etc. Then the plant-seed, sprouting and 
sending forth roots and shoots, draws upon this 
"dirt; taking from it certain elements needed for 
its welfare and life, transmuting these elements 
into its own substance, cells, etc., and so thus 
that that was once a part of a rock, is now a 
part of a plant. Then comes along Man, who 
eats the plant, and its matter is transformed 
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into bone, muscle, blood, and even brain of 
the man. If an ox eats the plant, and man eats 
the ox, the result is the same. The element in 
the rock is now the element in the man. And 
throughout all this change, although the form, 
shape, and character of the matter has changed, 
not a single atom of the original matter has 
been destroyed. Constant change and infinite 
combinations, but eternal existence is what 
physical science claims for the atom of matter. 
That which was once an atom of the rock, and 
is now an atom of matter in your body, will, in 
time, be a part of the plant or animal life of some 
other form of creature, and will always be so, 
and has always been so, according to science. 
Science seeing this apparent eternity of Matter, 
naturally jumps to the conclusion that Matter 
is the Absolute thing, ignoring the fact that it 
is but the relative manifestation of something 
behind it—the Absolute Being. Physical 
Science has analyzed matter until it has been 
able to classify it into about seventy classes, 
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called “elements,” which it has assumed to be 
ultimate, that is, incapable of further analysis or 
division. The Yogi Philosophy teaches that all 
these so-called elements are but forms of one 
element—that there is but one form of matter, 
as may be found when chemistry reaches a 
higher stage of development. Modern science 
is reaching the same conclusion, although it has 
not been able to positively demonstrate it by 
experiment. 

Then science has assumed that Matter is 
composed of minute atoms, not visible to the 
sight, and that the Ultimate Atom is incapable 
of further division, and is therefore the “real 
thing” in matter. Some have held that this 
Ultimate Atom is the Absolute, from which all 
the elements, and then all the forms of matter 
have sprung, and also all that we call Energy 
and Mind are incidents and qualities of this 
Atom. They would have made this Atom their 
God, but alas! still more recent discoveries 
have shown them that their Ultimate Atom is 
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not ultimate at all, and they are now hunting for 
another Ultimate Something in Matter. They 
will find, as did the Yogis thousands of years 
before, that when they reach their “Ultimate” 
in Matter it will dissolve and melt into Force 
and Energy, and then they must hunt for their 
Ultimate atom of Force. Advanced science has 
hinted at this very fact within the last few years, 
and we may expect the fact to be accepted 
generally before very long. When the scientists 
then probe Force or Energy until they find its 
"Ultimate, they will come to a melting point 
when the elusive Force will dissolve into Mind- 
substance, and that back of “Mind-substance” 
is the Absolute. But that is a long way off for 
the physical scientist, although an old fact for 
the Yogis. 

We have reached the end of our space, and 
must postpone the further consideration of 
Matter until the next lesson. 
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Lesson XI: Matter and Force. 





O” LAST LESSON closed in the midst of 
an inquiry into the manifestation known 
as Matter. As we stated there, Science has 
assumed that Matter is composed of atoms, 
and that these atoms may be divided and re- 
divided until, finally, there will appear an atom 
incapable of further division—an Ultimate 
Atom, in fact—something in the nature of 
Absolute Matter. Various theories have been 
advanced by scientists to account for the atom— 
you must remember that this Ultimate Atom is a 
purely theoretical and hypothetical thing—no 
one has ever found it, and it could not be seen 
even with the strongest microscope, even if it 
were found. Recent discoveries, notably that 
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of the “X Rays,’ and "“Radium,’ have disturbed 
these theories, and scientists just now are 
very much at sea regarding this question 
of “the atom.’ They generally had accepted 
the idea that the atom of hydrogen was the 
“Ultimate Atom,” or at least so near to it that 
the difference was infinitesimal, when these 
recent discoveries upset their theories, and 
the experiments showing the so-called “radiant 
energy” and “radioactivity” caused them to 
agree that that which had been considered the 
final thing in atoms was capable of still further 
analysis. Science at the present time is on the 
verge of admitting the Yogi teachings that the 
finer forms of Matter shade or melt into Energy 
or Force, and that Matter is but a less refined, 
or a grosser form of Energy or Force. 

“The last thing in Matter,’ as the newspapers 
and magazines somewhat flippantly style it, is 
what have been called “electrons,” which are in 
the nature of minute charges of electricity. It has 
been stated by an eminent scientist that one 
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may get a feeble idea of the relations between 
these electrons and the atom by imagining a 
room 200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high, and having scattered within this space 
1,000 little electric charges, each the size of an 
ordinary full-stop or “period” of newspaper 
type—this (.) is the size. The space and room 
enjoyed by the “full-stop” in the aforesaid 
room, corresponds to the space and room 
enjoyed by the “electrons” in an atom. When 
it is considered that the atom itself, containing 
these electrons, is invisible to the human sight, 
we may form an idea of the size of this thing 
called an “electron” by modern science. These 
“electrons” are stated to be violently energetic 
and to be in constant motion, revolving around 
each other like planets in a minute universe. 
It must be remembered that this theory has 
been evolved and accepted as a necessity 
by the scientists, although both the atom 
and “electron” are invisible—they became 
necessary to account for certain other things, 
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and so were invented, and will serve their 
purpose until something better offers itself. 
We mention the matter, not as accepting it as 
final, but merely to point out how near modern 
science is to accepting the Yogi theory of 
the identity of Matter with Energy or Force. 
Students will notice, from time to time, that 
each new scientific discovery will point further 
to this idea, and how, later on, Force and Energy 
will be recognized as shading and melting into 
“Mind.” Some reader of this lesson, fifty years 
or more from now, will smile when he reads 
this prediction (?) and sees how nearly it has 
been fulfilled. We extend our hand across the 
half-century to such future reader, who is very 
likely unborn at this moment. And even in that 
day, there will be no understanding of "Mind, 
unless it be considered as a manifestation of 
the Absolute, instead of being itself absolute, 
for Spirit is as much higher than Mind as we 
know it, as Mind is higher than Force or Energy, 
and as Force or Energy is higher than Matter. 
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Mind, Force and Matter are three forms of one 
manifestation, and the Absolute underlies all— 
it is the Manifestor of Manifestations. 

Let us rapidly run over the accepted theories 
of modern science, regarding Matter, so that 
we may see how closely it is touching the Yogi 
teachings. Modern science regards Matter as 
occupying infinite space continuously, and 
being everywhere in some form. It also 
holds that the sum of matter is eternal and 
unchangeable, that is, that there neither can 
be an addition to, or subtraction from, the 
sum total of matter—that there never can be 
more matter, or less matter, than there is at the 
present time, and that the total quantity now 
has always been the total quantity. This theory, 
of course, holds that Matter must have always 
existed, as it could not have been made out 
of “nothing”; and must always exist because 
it cannot be destroyed, for “something” can 
never become “nothing.” It is held by science 
that although Matter may change its form, and 
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work into countless combinations (as it does 
constantly), still Matter (in itself) never really 
changes; loses anything, or gains anything; and 
that it is the same yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. That it is, in fact, Infinite and Eternal. 
You see that science has been making a God of 
Matter—has been attributing to it qualities of 
the Absolute, instead of qualities belonging to 
a manifestation of the Absolute, such qualities 
being merely loaned it instead of being the 
“property” of Matter. The Yogis hold that 
Matter (in itself) does not exist, but is a form of 
Energy, which Energy is a form of Mind, which 
Mind is a manifestation of the Absolute. For 
the purpose of teaching, however, it speaks 
of the three, Mind, Force, and Matter, as the 
Three Manifestations, shading into each other, 
and we will so speak of them in our lessons. 
Some scientists have held that Matter was “The 
Whole Thing; and that Force and Mind were 
but qualities and incidents of Matter. Others 
have held that Energy and Force was the “Real 
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Thing,’ and that Matter was but a manifestation 
of Force, and that Mind was a quality or kind 
of Force. So far, none of the physical scientists 
treat Mind as being the “Real Thing,’ with Force 
and Matter as qualities or attributes, although 
some of the metaphysicians and philosophers 
have held that “Mind is All, and All is Mind,’ 
and that Matter and Force were “illusions,” or, 
non-existent. This view has been followed by 
certain schools of metaphysicians of religio- 
metaphysical cults. The student will see that the 
Yogi Philosophy accepts each and all of these 
views as partly correct, either viewed separately 
or collectively, but teaches that underlying all 
three of the so-called “absolutes” “ultimates,” 
or “real things,’ lies the only Reality—the 
Absolute, from which the three Manifestations 
emanate. The Yogi Philosophy antagonizes 
none of the schools of thought, but harmonizes 
and explains each set of theories, under one 
grand system. Even among the various schools 
of Oriental thought are found the above 
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mentioned three forms of thought or theory, 
but those who search among the head-waters 
of the stream of the Ancient Teachings will find 
that all emerge from the true Yogi teachings of 
the One—the Absolute—the Manifestor of All 
Manifestations, transcending Matter, Force and 
even Mind. 

Before leaving the physical scientists’ theories 
of Matter, we must not neglect to mention that 
science has been forced to accept the theory of 
an “ether, or very fine form of Matter, which is 
stated to fill all soace—the space between the 
stars and solar systems—the spaces between 
the atoms, molecules, “electrons,” etc., in so- 
called “solid” bodies. This “ether” is stated 
to be quite thin, tenuous, rare, fine, etc., far 
more so, in fact, than any of the finest gases 
or vapors known to us. No one ever has seen, 
heard, tasted, smelt, or felt, this “ether, but 
its existence is found necessary to account for 
certain physical phenomena, the transmission 
of light and heat, etc. Science has found it 
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imperative to hold that Matter is infinite, and 
that it exists in some form everywhere, and so 
it is compelled to formulate and accept the 
existence of a very tenuous form of Matter to 
"fill in the spaces,’ and so the theory of “ether” 
arose. 

The Yogi Philosophy has no quarrel with 
Western physical science over this question 
of the “Ether” In fact, it holds that this “ether” 
exists, in seven different grades of thinness or 
tenuity, the Sanscrit term (in use for centuries) 
being "Akasa. Akasa is the Sanscrit term for the 
principle of the Manifestation of Matter. The 
teachings are that it pervades and penetrates 
infinite space—that it is everywhere; 
omnipresent. It is taught that every and all 
forms of Matter evolve from this Akasa—first 
the six lower forms of “ether” in succession; 
then the gases and vapors, in their order of 
fineness; then the air; then the liquids; then the 
solids. The Akasa is the substance composing 
the finest gases, and the densest solids—the 
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sun; the moon; the stars; the air; the water; the 
human body; the body of the animals; the body 
of the plants; the earth; the rocks—everything 
having form; every shape; everything that can 
be sensed by the ordinary senses. Besides this, 
the higher forms of Akasa are finer and more 
tenuous and subtle than any form of matter 
perceptible to the senses of the ordinary man. 
The “souls” of the disembodied, both those that 
have passed out at death, as well as those which 
are traveling in the astral body, have a “body” 
of fine matter, imperceptible to the ordinary 
senses. And beings on higher planes than ours 
are encased in some of its subtle forms, such a 
vehicle being necessary for the holding together 
of the several elements in the constitution of 
man and the higher beings. Matter in some 
form is necessary for Force and Energy to play 
upon, and Mind must always have a body of 
Matter (oftener of the most refined kind) in 
order to manifest itself at all. The Absolute 
uses its finest form of Manifestation (Mind is its 
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highest form) for certain expression, and Mind 
in turn, uses the lower vehicles, Force and 
Matter as its tools; instruments; conveniences; 
and vehicles of expression. We mention this at 
this place that the student may remember that 
there are grades of matter very much higher 
than that which are perceptible to our ordinary 
senses. So clearly is this fact known to advanced 
occultists, that some of the old writers, using 
Oriental imagery, have used the term “The 
Body of God" in referring to Matter. And this 
expression may help the student to appreciate 
the importance and dignity of Matter, although 
seeing its comparative lowness in the scale. We 
should avoid the folly of the physical scientists 
who make of Matter a God; and the twin folly of 
many metaphysicians and idealists, who would 
make of Matter a base thing, a Devil, or even 
"Nothing: 

We did not intend to take you into the 
details regarding Akasa in this lesson, but 
we may mention this much at this point. The 
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essence or finest principle of Akasa is of so fine 
a form of Matter that it cannot be sensed by 
any except the highest form of intelligences— 
it is unknown to all except the highly evolved 
souls who use this form of Akasa as a vehicle or 
body. It is the thin veil of substance separating 
those advanced minds from the Universal Mind, 
but there is no real separation, and such Minds 
are in the closest contact with the Universal 
Mind. This form of Akasa is the highest form of 
Matter—some Yogi writers call it “Matter Itself? 
At the beginning of the several great periods of 
life in the various parts of the Universe—or in 
the various Universes, if you prefer the term— 
the only form of Matter manifested is Akasa 
in its finest form. Then the Absolute, using its 
manifestation of the Universal Mind, sets into 
operation Force, Energy or Prana which plays 
upon, or acts upon, this Akasa, and causes it to 
become each of the lower six forms of “ether” 
in succession. That is, causes it to send forth a 
part of itself in those forms. Then, in succession 
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it becomes manifested in the shape of the 
finer vapors; gases; air; liquids; solids, etc., until 
there is a manifestation of each form of Akasa 
from the highest (or Akasic Essence) to the 
densest solid. At the end of a world cycle, or as 
it progresses toward its end, there is a gradual 
“drawing in” of the forms of Akasa, the densest 
forms disappearing, and being followed (after 
ages) by the next in line, until solids disappear; 
then liquids; then gases and vapors; and so on 
until all Akasa is drawn into itself, and only its 
essence, the principle of Akasa, remains, until 
it is again set into motion at the beginning of a 
new cycle. 

The attentive and thoughtful student may 
ask himself whether, by analogy, he may not 
suppose that in some great Cosmic Cycle, there 
might not come a time when the Akasa would 
be drawn into the Prana and the Prana into 
the Chitta, and the Chitta into the Absolute 
itself. And whether the statement that these 
things are manifestations of the Absolute 
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manifestor, does not imply that they had a 
“beginning”—a time when the manifestation 
began. And whether this conclusion might not 
lead to another that there are a series of great 
Cosmic Cycles, and so on until the mind can 
think no further. To this expected question we 
would say that there are Cosmic processes so 
stupendous and magnificent that even souls 
so far advanced that they may be considered 
archangels and gods are unable to grasp the 
thought of them. The highest teachers have 
handed down to us this word, but as they 
do so they confess to having had glimpses of 
things so far transcending even their capacity 
for understanding and comprehension, that 
their god-like minds reeled and swam. This 
being the case, we may be justified in not 
asking the student to consider anything higher 
than a World Cycle, of which we may speak 
in a future lesson, or a future series of lessons. 
But remember this, brothers on the Path, that 
though this contemplation of the workings 
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of the Divine Cosmos and its parts may seem 
to carry God afar off from this earth—from 
us—the Truth is that notwithstanding these 
stupendous operations and workings God— 
the Absolute—is here with you always; here 
around you; here in you. Closer than a brother is 
He—closer than a mother to her babe—closer 
than a lover to the loved one—nearer to You 
than is your heart; your blood; your brain. The 
Spirit is always with you—do not lose courage. 
And this is true of the humblest; the lowliest; 
the vilest—as truly as of the most exalted; the 
highest; the purest. The difference is only in the 
degree of recognition of the Spirit on the part 
of the man. 

Let not these scientific statements and 
teachings distress you, if you fail to understand 
them, or have no taste for them. It is not 
necessary for you even to believe them, much 
less understand them, much less like the study. 
This is all that is necessary: Learn to know that 
God is within you and all others—that you are 
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as necessary to Him as he is to you, for you are 
a part of His plan—learn to realize the One 
Life in All—and open yourself to the inflow of 
the Divine Love and Wisdom, and be willing to 
grow, develop and unfold. In your studies you 
will find that the same law applies to the great 
things and the small, in this world of forms. The 
same law governs the evolution of Universes 
that regulates the life of the atom. "As above, 
so below,’ says the old occult proverb, and the 
more you study the more will you perceive its 
truth. Study the things that lie nearest to you, 
and you will have the key to the things beyond 
you. “There is no great; there is no small” in 
God's World of Forms. Have Faith—have 
Courage—have Hope—and above all have 
Love, and Charity. 

We shall now consider the Second Great 
Manifestation or Relativity. 
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(2) ENERGY OR FORCE. (PRANA.) 

Energy or Force is a principle of Nature which 
may be defined as “the power of resisting or 
overcoming resistance,’ or “that which produces 
Motion.’ A bent spring possesses Energy, for it is 
capable of doing work in returning to its former 
form; a charge of gunpowder possesses Energy, 
for it is capable of doing work in exploding; a 
Leyden jar charged with electricity possesses 
Energy, for it is capable of doing work in being 
discharged. All particles of Matter that fill 
infinite space are in constant and perpetual 
motion. This Motion is considered by science 
to be infinite and eternal, that is, existing 
everywhere and forever. Every physical change 
and every chemical process is associated with 
a change in the atoms composing Matter—a 
readjustment and changing of combinations. All 
forms of motion; gravitation; all forms of force; 
electricity; magnetism; light; heat; cohesion; 
nerve-force; in fact all forms of motion, or force, 
that manifest in the change in the position of 
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the particles of matter, are forms of Energy, 
or manifestations of its principle. To those 
unfamiliar with the subject, the idea of Energy 
perhaps may be best carried in the mind by 
the idea of “the Principle causing Motion and 
Change in Matter.’ 

The theories of modern science regarding 
Energy, resemble those regarding Matter. That 
is, it is held that although Energy may manifest 
in numberless forms, and may be transformed 
and changed from one form to another, yet the 
sum total of Energy in the Universe is fixed and 
unchangeable, and that not a single particle of 
Energy may be created, nor destroyed—that no 
matter how it may change form and transform 
itself into varying forms, that such changes are 
like the changing forms and combinations of 
Matter, and are merely relative and not actual, 
inasmuch as Energy as a whole is not affected 
and remains the same in principle and amount. 
This theory or principle of physical science is 
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known as “The Principle of the Conservation of 
Energy. 

It will be seen from a consideration of the 
above that science holds that no material 
power can bring into existence a single particle 
of Matter, or a single particle of Energy. Nor 
can any material power take out of existence a 
single particle of either Matter or Energy. Both 
are regarded as fixed and unchangeable. We 
may change the form of Matter, or rather the 
combinations ofits atoms, and we may transform 
one form of Energy into another, and so on, but 
neither may be created nor destroyed. Energy 
is the principle that works change in Matter, 
and many scientists speak of it as a “property 
or quality of Matter,’ while others regard it as a 
separate principle, working in connection with 
Matter. An example of the transformation of 
one form of Energy into another, and so on, is 
as follows: 

An electric lamp shows a light, which light is 
produced by the passage of electricity through 
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the little thread of carbon, the latter offering a 
resistance to the electricity—resistance causing 
the energy of the electricity to be transformed 
into heat and light. The electricity is produced 
from a dynamo, the power of which is imparted 
by a steam engine. The steam engine takes 
up motion from the Energy of steam, which 
steam is produced by the expansion of water 
by the Energy of heat. The heat is a form of 
Energy transformed from the Energy in the 
coal, which energy is released by combustion. 
The coal obtains its chemical energy from the 
sun which imparted it to the trees from which 
the coal originated, or else, perhaps, from the 
Energy inherent in its atoms. The sun or atoms 
obtained their Energy from the Universal 
Energy. So you see, the whole process is a chain 
of transformation. It might be carried much 
further; for instance, the electricity might have 
been used to run a belt, and the belt to impart 
its motion to certain machinery, and so on. But 
the principle is the same in all cases. The student 
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is advised to read some elementary work on 
Natural Philosophy, or Physics, in order to get 
a more detailed idea of Energy, Force, Motion, 
etc. Examples of the transforming of Energy 
from one form of motion to another may be 
seen in every act. We pick up a ball, and sending 
a nerve-current from the brain, cause certain 
muscles of the arm to contract and expand, 
which process imparts motion to the ball and 
throws it from the hand. The ball strikes another 
object, and throws it down, and so on. A row 
of bricks extending around the world could be 
toppled over, one after the other, by imparting 
a slight motion to the first one, which would 
pass it on to the next, and so on. The Energy in 
gunpowder, when released in a close chamber, 
is imparted to the bullet in the shape of motion, 
and the bullet travels through space, until the 
Energy in the earth, known as the Attraction of 
Gravitation, overcomes the imparted motion 
of the powder, and eventually imparts to the 
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ball a new motion which causes it to be drawn 
toward the earth. 

Science (both physical and occult) teaches 
that all Matter is in constant motion—that is, the 
atoms are in constant vibration. This motion or 
vibration of course is imparted by the principle 
of Energy. We cannot perceive this motion, but 
it is known to exist, and Life as it is would be 
impossible without it. Each form of Matter has 
its own rate of vibration. We cannot spare the 
space for a consideration of this part of the 
subject, and must refer the student who wishes 
to investigate the theories and facts of material 
science to the many text books on the subject 
which may be found at any book store or public 
library. We have stated the principal theory, 
and will now pass on to the Yogi teaching of 
Prana, which corresponds very closely with the 
teachings of physical science regarding Energy. 
In fact there is very little ground for difference 
on general principles possible to investigators 
of the subject. 
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The Yogi Philosophy teaches that in the world 
of forms, or relativity, all Matter, or forms of 
Akasa, is in perpetual motion—there is no rest 
in the world of Matter. The apparent rest of 
material objects is only relative and not a fact. 
Heat and Light are merely forms of motion, a 
manifestation of Energy. Suns and worlds rush 
through space—their particles are constantly 
changing and moving—chemical composition 
and decomposition is constant and unceasing— 
building up and breaking down are invariable 
incidents of cell-life; atom-life; and molecular 
being. There is no rest in Nature at any point. 
Work is constantly being done, and something 
is always being produced (in the sense of new 
combinations being formed, for there is no 
creation of something from nothing). 

This Energy or Force, the cause of Motion, 
Change and Action, is known by the Sanscrit 
word, “Prana” Prana, like Matter or Akasa, is 
present everywhere. Modern physical science 
holds that both are “eternal” in themselves, but 
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the Yogi Philosophy teaches that they are both 
emanations or Manifestations of the Absolute, 
and are eternal only through the Absolute, 
and not in themselves—in themselves they are 
relative and not eternal. They were expressed, 
manifested or “projected” from the Absolute, 
and again may be withdrawn within the 
Unmanifest, but with this explanation, they are 
what physical science supposes them to be, 
when it speaks of them as “infinite and eternal.” 
Modern science, as a rule, considers them as 
separate principles, but the Yogi Philosophy 
teaches that Matter or Akasa is a grosser form 
of Energy or Prana, and was projected from 
the latter. But to all intents and purposes, they 
may be regarded as two separate principles, in 
our consideration of the Universe. 

Prana manifests in all forms of action, energy, 
motion, and force, as we have explained 
in our consideration of Energy. It has many 
grades, forms and degrees, but the principle 
underlying each is the same. These different 
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forms may be transformed from one to another, 
as we have seen in our consideration of Energy, 
the Eastern and Western teaching agreeing 
perfectly in this respect. They also agree, in 
the main, in the theory of the “Conservation 
of Energy,’ inasmuch as the Yogi teachings are 
that the sum-total of the Prana in the Universe 
cannot be added to or taken away from; but 
here, note the difference, the Yogis teach 
that Prana is a grosser form of Mind, and is 
expressed by the Absolute through Mind, and 
may be withdrawn eventually in the same way. 
But in the general consideration of the subject, 
the Western theory may be accepted as a 
reasonable “working hypothesis.’ 

Western science teaches that “there can be 
no Matter without Energy—and no Energy 
without Matter.’ The Yogi Philosophy agrees 
that Matter without Energy is inconceivable, 
but that there is such a thing as Energy without 
Matter, for there was Energy or Prana before 
there was Matter or Akasa, although in that case 
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there was merely the real principle of Energy, 
latent and not manifested in Motion, which 
is far from being the same as that something 
caused by the play of Energy upon Matter, 
which we call Motion or Force. One was non- 
acting, while the other is manifest action. As we 
sense the Universe, however, there is no matter 
without Energy, and no Energy not manifested 
in and through Matter. So, in this case also, 
the Western theory may be accepted by the 
student as a “working hypothesis,’ although he 
must not lose sight of the real teaching. 

We have spoken of Prana, or rather, of that 
form of Prana known as Vital Energy, etc., in 
our little manual “Science of Breath,’ and in 
some of our “Fourteen Lessons,’ and in “Hatha 
Yoga.’ In our next series of lessons, which will 
be on the subject of “Raja Yoga,’ we will take 
up many important questions regarding Prana 
in its other forms (that is, apart from Vital Force, 
etc.) and its control by the Mind and Will. The 
student may see, from what we have said, that 
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Prana being a grosser manifestation than Chitta 
or Mind-substance, and, in fact, a projection or 
form of same, that one who understands the 
laws and principles of the matter may exercise 
a great control over Prana through the Mind, 
under the direction of the Will. This subject 
comes under the head of “Raja Yoga” and will 
be considered in our treatment of that subject 
in our next lessons as above stated. We cannot 
dwell upon the matter at this point, but in order 
that you may form a general idea of it, we may 
say that the positive can always control the 
negative. Chitta stands to Pranain the relation of 
the positive to the negative—and the control is 
possible, with knowledge, under the direction 
of the Will. What the Yogis know as Pranayama 
is the science or art of controlling the Prana 
by the Mind, or Will. This is a feature of the 
science of “Raja Yoga, and in its highest form, 
as possessed and exercised by the advanced 
spiritual men of the East and West, constitutes 
the basis of the power of the "Adepts,’ and 
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“Masters,’ as they are known to the world. The 
greater teachings on the subject are carefully 
kept within the knowledge of the few, lest 
mankind would basely misuse the power were 
it to be made known generally. But, still, there 
is quite a portion of the teachings that are now 
allowed to be made public to those ready for it, 
and anyone possessed of sufficient application 
and determination, in connection with spiritual 
development, may put into practice a greater 
or less degree of the science of Pranayama. 
There are other features of “Raja Yoga,’ besides 
this one, such as the control of the Mind or 
Chitta, etc., etc., but Pranayama forms one of 
the leading teachings. 

Before leaving the subject of Energy or Prana, 
we wish to call the attention of our students to 
the fact that occasional glimpses of the truth 
of the Yogi teachings that Energy is a grosser 
manifestation of Mind, and shades or melts 
into the latter, are afforded to close scientific 
observers of the phenomena of Energy or 
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Force. Observers and investigators have been 
struck by the occasional conviction that Force 
or Energy, in some of its forms, displayed a 
something akin to intelligent action, instead of 
acting like “blind” force. When the attention 
of the scientific investigators is directed to this 
fact (and it will be before long) they will notice, 
classify and investigate the same, and new 
theories will be evolved and taught to account 
for the same. Science must eventually come to 
accept facts bearing out the truth of the Yogi 
teachings—for they exist. 

Leaving the subject of Prana or Energy, we 
pass on to a consideration of the Third Great 
Manifestation or Relativity: 


(3) MIND; MIND-SUBSTANCE (CHITTA). 

Let us first see what physical science has 
to say regarding what is known as “Mind 
Western material science has hazarded many 
theories regarding the nature of Mind. As 
a rule they have discarded the theories of 
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the metaphysicians and philosophers of the 
past, and have sought to find a material basis 
for mental phenomena. They have tried to 
find a satisfactory theory along the lines that 
Mind is simply a manifestation of Matter—a 
chemical effect—a mechanical effect, etc.— 
something growing out of; emanating from; or 
manifesting from Matter. One leading scientist 
has hazarded the idea that the brain secreted 
Mind, just as the liver secreted bile. Just think of 
it—Mind a secretion of Matter! The materialists 
have made the mistake of commencing at 
the wrong end. They would make Matter the 
Ultimate and Absolute, and Energy and Mind 
something springing from it, when the reverse 
of that process would be far nearer correct 
according to the Yogi teachings. However, 
advanced science is beginning to see its error, 
and is inclining to the idea that Mind, Energy, 
and Matter are one thing—different forms of 
something that they are calling “Substance; 
and similar names. They are drawing much 
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nearer to the “dreams” of the occultists, whom 
they formerly despised. 

Webster defines “Mind” as follows: “The 
intellectual or rational faculty in man; the 
understanding; the power that conceives, 
judges or reasons,’ which definition entirely 
overlooks the fact that Mind is manifest in 
the lower animals, and in plant life, and even 
in minerals. However, those holding the idea 
that Mind belongs to man alone, call the 
Mind of animals, instinct, appetency, etc., 
and the Mind in minerals, “chemical affinity,’ 
etc. “Instinct” is the term generally applied to 
the mental operations of the lower animals, 
and "Appetency” is defined as follows by the 
authority above mentioned: “Appetency is 
the tendency of organized bodies to select 
and imbibe such portions of matter as serve 
to support and nourish them, or such particles 
as are designed through their agency, to carry 
on the animal or vegetable economy.’ So that 
those holding the theory of man’s monopoly 
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of Mind, nevertheless have to admit the 
possession of “something like Mind” in the 
lower animal and vegetable kingdoms. Recent 
scientific observers regard the chemical or 
molecular action of minerals as a form of mind, 
which view, of course, is that of the Yogis who 
hold that Mind is an invariable accompaniment 
of Matter and Energy, this being true of every 
atom as well as the combinations of atoms. The 
Yogis hold that all forms of consciousness from 
mere sensation to the highest forms of spiritual 
consciousness, are all manifestations and forms 
of Mind. 

In this lesson we shall not have space to 
consider questions of psychology, in fact, sucha 
course would be foreign to the purpose of the 
lesson. But in order to convey to the student 
our idea of the meaning of “Mind” we must say 
that by “a manifestation of Mind” we mean any 
act of consciousness, and by “consciousness” 
we mean any evidence or manifestation of 
“awareness, from mere “sensation” to the 
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highest forms of consciousness. The student 
presently will see why we make this explanation. 

“Sensation,” the lowest form of consciousness 
known to us, is defined by Webster as: “An 
impression made upon the mind through the 
medium ofthe organs of sense; feelingawakened 
by external objects, or by some change in the 
internal state of the body.’ Sensation is that 
form of “awareness” or consciousness, known 
as a “feeling” It is not exactly the same as 
"perception, for “sensation” is a “feeling,” while 
“perception” is a “knowing” of the "sensation”— 
the “perception” interprets the “sensation.” For 
instance, we may “feel” the presence of a fly 
on our hand—that is “sensation.” When our 
mind realizes that something is on the hand 
causing a sensation, that is “perception.” One's 
sense of smell may make him aware of an odor, 
then his mind turns its attention to the odor, in 
response to the stimulus of the sensation, and 
realizes that he is smelling a rose—do you note 
the distinction? However, this is not a lesson 
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in psychology—we merely want you to realize 
what “sensation” is, when we speak of it as an 
evidence of mind. There can be no sensation 
without some bit of Mind-substance to accept 
it. Just as there can be no sensation unless there 
is something to “cause” it—so there can be no 
sensation unless there is something to “receive” 
it—and that receiving-thing is Mind-substance 
in some degree, or form. This is the point we 
wish you to remember. Simple Consciousness 
and Self-Consciousness are higher forms of 
“awareness” than Sensation, but the difference is 
only in degree, not in kind. The Sensation of the 
most undeveloped form of life differs only in 
degree from the highest form of consciousness 
or mental effort on the part of Man, or even 
beings much higher in the scale than Man (for 
such beings exist—they are as much more 
advanced than man, as man is than the beetle— 
but they were once men, and men will be like 
them some day). Outside of the Absolute, all 
degrees of “knowing” are acts of the Mind, and 
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the forms are mere matters of degree. Mind is 
a universal principle, just as is Matter or Energy, 
and it resembles them very closely regarding 
its manifestations and combinations. 

Let us return to the views of modern 
physical science. We will take Ernest Haekel 
as representing the front rank of advanced 
science of to-day. His works are regarded 
as extreme and radical, and he embodies in 
them the advanced theories of the materialistic 
thought of the age. Haekel does not recognize 
anything higher than “Substance,’ and believes 
the Universe to be self-existing, and without 
any preceding cause. His works show, however, 
that modern science has gotten away from 
the old materialist idea of “dead” matter, and 
“raw” matter, and that he, himself has reached 
the highest materialistic conception known to 
the mind of Man. In fact, the school of thought 
that he has founded, advancing along the lines 
laid down by him, will soon be separated by 
only the thinnest partition from the school of 
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advanced “spiritual” thought. One is reminded 
of the creation of the great tunnel through 
the Alps, in which the work was begun from 
each of the two sides, the two sets of workers 
meeting exactly in the middle, and the two 
halves of the tunnel being found to fit exactly 
to each other's lines. Each set of these mental 
workers will meet the other, and will find the 
Absolute in the centre—although they may call 
it by different names. 

Haekel in his great work “The Wonders of Life,’ 
lays down the doctrine of a Monism composed 
of a “trinity of Substance.” He formulates it in 
the following three propositions: "(1) No matter 
without force and without sensation; (2) No 
force without matter and without sensation; (3) 
No sensation without matter and without force.’ 
He goes on to say of the above: “These three 
fundamental attributes are found inseparably 
united throughout the whole universe, in 
every atom and every molecule.’ This is a 
most wonderful admission coming from one 
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of the leaders—if not the leader of modern 
materialistic thought. Its significance will be 
appreciated by those of our students who are 
familiar with the old materialistic point of view, 
as contrasted with that of the Yogi teachings. 
Haekel in his consideration of the three-fold 
aspect of Substance, holds that Matter is an 
extended substance, occupying infinite space, 
and being eternal and unchangeable; that 
Energy or Force is also infinite, in eternal motion, 
and unchangeable in its sum-total, according 
to the law of the “conservation of energy”; that 
sensation being joined to matter and energy as 
the third attribute of substance, the universal 
law of the permanence of substance must 
be extended to it, therefore, sensation must 
be eternal and unchangeable in its quantity 
or sum-total. He holds that the “changes” in 
sensation, like those in matter and energy, 
mean only the conversion of one form of itself 
into another form of itself. It will be seen that 
by “sensation,” Haekel means that which we call 
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Mind, for he explains that “the whole mental 
life of humanity. ..has its roots in the sensations 
of each individual,’ and he approvingly quotes 
Nageli’s remark that: “The mind of man is 
only the highest development of the spiritual 
processes that animate the whole of nature.’ 
Consider this as coming from the centre of 
advanced materialistic thought. Is not the trend 
of events made plain? 

The student will note the differences 
between the Yogi Philosophy and Scientific 
Monism as expounded by Haekel and other 
leading scientists representing the school of 
“The New Materialism.’ The Yogi Philosophy 
teaches the existence and being of the only 
Reality—the Absolute, which reality manifests 
in the shape of Three Great Relativities, Matter 
or Akasa; Energy, Force or Prana; and Mind, 
Mind-substance, or Chitta (the latter being in 
the nature of “a refined and subtle principle,’ 
rather than of a “substance” akin to matter.) 
These three manifestations, are really but three 
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forms of one great manifestation, and proceed 
from the finest, Mind, to the next finest, Energy 
or Force, on to the grossest, Matter—the three 
shading into each other, as explained in this 
lesson. The manifestations emanate from the 
Absolute, and may again be withdrawn into 
it—they are relative to it, and in the absolute 
sense of words have no real existence, that 
is, no existence apart from the Absolute. The 
Absolute is all that really is—that is, that exists 
of itself—is self-existent—depends upon 
nothing else—has no cause—has nothing into 
which it may be withdrawn or absorbed. The 
school of Scientific Monism holds that all that 
there Is is a physical something which they call 
“Substance, which possesses three “attributes 
or properties,’ which are called Matter, Energy, 
and Sensation. Matter is regarded as the space- 
occupying property or attribute; Energy as the 
moving or motor property or attribute; and 
Sensation as the feeling (and consequently 
“thinking”) attribute or quality. “Substance” 
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is held to be self-existent; infinite; eternal; 
and unchangeable in quantity or sum-total, 
although apparently changeable in the forms 
of its attributes or qualities. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches the existence 
of the Spirit, that presence of the Absolute 
outside of its manifestations—Scientific 
Monism has nothing to say of Spirit (it does 
not recognize it) and “Substance” seems to 
be the sum or combination of Matter, Energy, 
and Sensation, rather than as a “thing in itself” 
from which all relativities flow. So far as we are 
able to see and understand the philosophy of 
Scientific Monism, it does not speak of or teach 
of anything akin to the “Spirit” or “Essence” of 
“Substance,” but, instead, treats Substance as 
a purely physical thing, the spiritual nature of 
things being denied, or ignored as unnecessary 
and non-existent. We trust that we have 
correctly reported the ideas of this Monistic 
school of materialistic, scientific thought, at 
least such has been our intention. It seems to 
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us as if that school holds to the idea of a self- 
existent Universe—a universe without a cause, 
or God, or Absolute Being—in other words, its 
teaching seems to be that the Universe is its 
own God. It, of course, denies the survival of 
consciousness after death, or the immortality of 
the soul, and teaches that the “soul” is a purely 
material and physical thing, a development of 
“Sensation.” We call our students’ attention to 
the differences between the two philosophies, 
as well as to their points of resemblance. Both 
teach the “Oneness of All’ but how different 
is the understanding of that ONE! We think 
that the Spiritual Mind of the student will so 
illuminate his Intellect that it will see the truth in 
the midst of these conflicting teachings, which 
still show in their resemblance, that instinctive 
and intuitive leaning of the human mind toward 
the idea of “Oneness.” To those to whom have 
come the spiritual awakening of consciousness, 
will be apparent the point at which the Monistic 
Philosophy leaves the right Path for the illusive 
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side track from which it will be compelled to 
return in the future. 

In our next lesson we will endeavor to explain 
the nature and qualities of Chitta or Mind- 
substance, as well as to give you the teachings 
regarding Atman or Spirit, and Man's relation 
to the Absolute. 

Peace be with thee. 
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Lesson XII: Mind and Spirit. 





| THIS LESSON we shall take up the subject 
at the point at which it was dropped at the 
close of the last lesson, i.e., the consideration 
of the nature and qualities of Chitta—Mind- 
substance, which is the First Great Manifestation 
or Relativity. 

While we speak of this Manifestation as 
Mind, we have thought it better to give you the 
Sanscrit word used by the Yogi teachers, which 
is “Chitta, which word when freely translated 
means “Mind-substance,’ rather than “Mind,’ the 
difference being that the English word “Mind” 
has a rather metaphysical meaning, signifying a 
vague something—a condition or state rather 
than a “thing,’ while “Chitta,’ the Sanscrit word, 
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means Mind as a “substance, a “thing,” hence our 
definition of it as “Mind-substance.” In order to 
fix the idea more firmly in your mind, let us see 
just what the word “Substance” means. Webster 
defines it as “that which underlies all outward 
manifestations; nature; essence.” The word is 
derived from the Latin words “sub, meaning 
“under, and “stare,’ meaning “to stand,’ the two 
words combined meaning “to stand under,’ or 
“to underlie” (When we realize that “substare” 
may be defined also as “to understand;’ we may 
see new light in the meaning of “substance, and 
realize that its use as the “underlying principle 
of Mind” is proper.) So you see Chitta means 
“Mind-substance,;’ or that which underlies the 
outward manifestations that we know as Mind— 
it is “Mind in itself” the Universal Mind (not the 
Absolute, however, as you must remember). 
The Yogis teach that this Chitta or Mind- 
substance, is universal and omnipresent—that 
is, exists everywhere, and is found at every 
place in the Universe. Its sum-total is fixed and 
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cannot be added to or taken away from, and 
therefore it is unchangeable in its sum-total, 
although like Matter and Energy many apparent 
changes may occur within itself, resulting from 
the forming of new combinations. 
Mind-substance may be considered as a 
higher phase of Energy or Matter, just as Matter 
may be considered as a grosser form of Mind- 
substance or Energy. You will remember that 
Mind-substance was the First Manifestation, 
and from it emanated Energy, and from Energy 
emanated Matter, so you see that all form parts 
of one real substance, varying in degrees—all 
are parts of the great three-fold manifestation 
of or emanation of the Absolute. 
Mind-substance somewhat resembles 
Energy, but still it is “more so.” It bears the same 
relation to Energy that Energy does to Matter. 
Let us see if we cannot describe it better. In 
some of the higher forms of Matter one sees 
that the characteristics of Matter melt into 
those belonging to Energy. Take Electricity or 
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Magnetism for example—you may see there a 
combination of Energy and Matter that is most 
interesting, and are enabled to see Energy 
appearing as a “thing” that can “almost be cut 
with a knife” And in the same way, in some of 
the higher forms of Electrical Energy, one may 
be compelled to feel that “the thing almost 
thinks,’ so near does it come to the blending 
line between Energy and Mind-substance. In a 
few years physical science will discover forms 
of Energy which will give a still more striking 
evidence of “thinking” or “rational action,’ than 
any now known. The discoveries that will follow 
that of Radium, will cause a most startling 
revolution of scientific thought. Science is 
almost on the border line separating Mind and 
Matter—they will soon be seen as one in the 
final analysis, with Energy forming the centre. 
We are unable to exhibit to the physical 
senses of students a “piece” of Mind-substance 
as proof of its existence, and although the 
student of advanced psychology or occultism 
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may have seen many manifestations of it as a 
force, still this evidence is not as yet accepted 
by material science. And yet everyone is 
conscious of that activity of Mind-substance 
that we call “thought” Mind-substance, as 
well as Energy and Matter, must be accepted 
by the student in somewhat of an abstract 
way, for all these three manifestations may 
be known only by their forms of outward 
expression. Thus, the Ether, the highest form 
of Matter, cannot be sensed by Man, and only 
when its atoms combine in the shape of solids, 
liquids or aeriform matter do the senses take 
cognizance of it. In the same way Energy itself 
is not in evidence to the human mind, and only 
is sensed when it manifests through matter in 
what we know as forms of Force or Motion. 
And the Mind-substance is known to us only 
as thoughts; thought-force; etc. Matter is the 
thing the soul uses to clothe itself in; Energy is 
the thing the soul uses to act; Mind-substance 
is the thing the soul uses to think with. 
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Mind-substance is the thing by which is set 
into operation the Energy that causes Matter 
to be in Motion. The theory of the material 
scientists which they call the “vortex-ring” 
theory, is very close to the facts as taught by 
the Yogi Philosophy, and the latter carries 
the theory into the region of Mind as well 
as in that of Matter. The Yogi teaching is that 
the “ultimate atom” of Matter is really a “little 
whirlpool” of ether, in the ether, formed by 
the action of Energy upon the Ether. The ether 
itself, being frictionless, the “ring” loses none of 
its motion, and becomes “permanent” (in the 
relative sense of course, when the Absolute is 
considered) and possesses all the properties 
generally ascribed to matter, i.e., dimension, 
volume, elasticity, attraction, extension, etc., 
and also possesses motion in itself. These “rings” 
are of various sizes and rates of vibration, 
which fact accounts for the different “kinds” of 
atoms that have been puzzling science, which 
explanation of “kinds” may throw some light 
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on the question of the seventy odd “ultimate 
(?) elements” of Matter, that have confronted 
science. (It may be seen that if the rate of 
vibration or motion of these “rings” be changed, 
the dream of the alchemists may be realized, 
and one “element” be transmuted into another, 
and gold produced from lead. Woe unto “High 
Finance” if some dreamer stumbles upon this 
secret, which is fully known to the “Adepts” 
and “Masters,’ but for which they have no need 
or use, unless, indeed, they may see fit to use 
it as a means of upsetting prevailing economic 
conditions, and bringing mankind back to “first 
principles” of living.) 

Science, in its consideration of the vortex- 
ring theory of Helmholtz and others, has run 
up against the stone wall regarding the cause 
of the original motion imparted to these “rings” 
which lie at the bottom of the question of 
Matter as it is known to science. They could 
not imagine the Ether as having sufficient 
intelligence to move of its own accord, even if it 
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had the power to do so. Here is where the Yogis 
come to the rescue of their Western brethren, 
and “lend a hand” in the hour of need. (It is 
questionable whether the Western brother 
will be so willing to accept the extended hand 
just now, though.) The Yogi Philosophy teaches 
that Mind-substance, of course “knowing” itself, 
manifests itself in “Thought” This “thought” 
is really a motion in the Chitta or Mind- 
substance caused by its calling to its aid Energy, 
which energy remember has originally been 
manifested from it. This “Thought-force” thus 
called into play, communicates itself to the Ether, 
and the "vortex-ring” results, and the “Ether- 
whirlpool” becomes an “element” or “atom” in 
matter, possessing form, dimensions, etc., as 
well as having within itself Energy and Mind, 
thus forming the trinity of Matter, Energy and 
Sensation spoken of in our last lesson as being 
taught by Haekel and the physical scientists. 
Some of the Yogi teachers prefer to describe 
the process as follows (merely a different 
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manner of presentation). They say: The Ether 
having proceeded from Mind-substance, 
through Energy, has in itself the elements of 
its “grandparent and parent” (Mind-substance 
and Energy, or Chitta and Prana), its inheritance, 
which it is capable of using. So it merely thinks 
the Energy into motion and forms the “atom- 
ring” in itself, for the purpose of further 
manifestation. This view gives the impression 
of Matter being possessed of Mind and 
power of Motion, which, to a certain extent is 
correct, although the three manifestations are 
somewhat different, and all proceed from one 
original source—the Absolute. 

So you see the Yogis teach that all Matter (as 
known to our senses) is the result of a Thought; 
and that Thought is “Mind in Action”; and that 
Action is the outcome of Energy; and that 
Energy is the product of Mind-substance— 
therefore indeed Matter is Mind—All is Mind— 
not only in a metaphysical or mystic sense, but 
in reality. The teaching conveys the remarkable 
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truth that everything in the material world has 
been thought into existence. In this teaching 
may be found the practical explanation of the 
theories of the metaphysical schools and cults 
which claim that “All is Mind’ and that “Matter 
is Nothing,’ and then build up a structure of 
metaphysical and religious theory upon that 
foundation. But such thinkers often ignore 
that great underlying Truth, that both Mind 
and Matter—Mind as well as Matter—are 
but relativities and do not exist in themselves, 
but are manifestations and emanations of the 
Absolute, which is the only Real Being; which is 
All there Is. Beware of making a God of Mind, or 
of Matter—both are false gods. The Absolute 
is the One—the only One. 

We have taken Western physical science into 
consideration in our explanation of the Yogi 
teachings of the Three Great Manifestations, 
in order to show the points of agreement and 
difference; and that the Western mind might 
be able to more readily absorb the Oriental 
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thought by associating the same with the 
thought more familiar to the Western world; 
and also that the student might perceive that 
the mind of man, as it unfolds, travels toward 
the same intellectual conclusions and seeks to 
make truth axiomatic and self-evident. But we 
wish to add, at this point, that although using the 
Intellect just as the Western scientists are now 
doing, the Yogi Fathers or ancient teachers (as 
well as their advanced modern followers) verify 
their conclusions by the use of the unfolded 
higher faculties of the mind—the region of the 
Spiritual Mind. In some of these higher mental 
states, made possible by Yogi development, 
the Yogi realizes that he simply “knows” certain 
things to be true, without reference to the 
familiar intellectual processes. This “knowing” 
cannot be understood by those familiar only to 
the operation of that part of the mind known 
as Intellect, but those who have experienced it 
know it to be a higher form of reason than is the 
Intellect, which it transcends and surpasses but 
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does not necessarily contradict. Many things 
that the Intellect is beginning to see as truth, 
are at once recognized and understood by the 
Higher Consciousness, and the conclusions of 
the Intellect are thus verified. But many results 
are reached in a different way, viz., the Higher 
Consciousness sees and “knows” certain 
things to be so, and the man, relapsing into his 
ordinary consciousness carries with him the 
impression, knowledge and certainty of the 
truth of some thing, but is not able to express it 
or explain it (even to himself) in the terms and 
by the processes of the Intellect. Consequently, 
a sage may “know” a thing quite surely, having 
received his information through the higher 
channels of the mind (often in the form of 
symbols), but may find it very hard to explain its 
details to others, or even himself. He may know 
that a thing is, but cannot tell the why and how 
of it, or explain its relations to other things and 
ideas. The Yogis teach that all truth regarding 
the Universe, from the point when it began to 
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be manifested from the Absolute, are locked 
up in some part of the Mind-substance, and 
as all parts of the Mind-substance are identical 
in nature and principle (just as are the drops 
of a body of water) so does every man’s mind 
“know” all truth of the manifested Universe, and 
the bringing of such knowledge into the field 
of consciousness is a matter of unfoldment—in 
the end we shall know all. The consciousness 
is the relative “I,” which is always growing and 
enlarging its field of consciousness, or rather, 
moving its field of consciousness toward higher 
regions of the mind. But the Mind of Man 
cannot know the secrets and mysteries of the 
Absolute itself—none but the Absolute may 
know itself—and the Mind can know only itself, 
that is, all that emerged from the Absolute 
in manifestation or emanation. There is a 
difference and distinction here—do you see it? 
But the Atman—the Divine Principle in Man— 
that something above even Mind—which is the 
real Self—that real presence of the Absolute— 
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knows the knowledge of the Absolute—itself— 
and when Man at length throws off all the 
confining sheaths—even that of the highest 
forms of the Spiritual Mind, and becomes 
merged with his Real Self, then shall he know all, 
for he will have found himself in the Absolute, 
and his consciousness and knowledge shall 
include the All—then will he cease to be Man. 
Those of our students who are interested 
in the scientific side of the subject, may be 
interested in the statement that those of the 
Yogis who impart the scientific side of the 
philosophy, teach that neither Matter, Akasa, in 
its highest form of Ether—Prana in its essence 
or highest form—nor Mind-substance in itself— 
are atomic. None of these manifestations, in 
their essence, are atomic, but what are called 
the atoms of each are really “vortex-rings” in 
the thing itself, which form atoms, such atoms 
forming combinations which become apparent 
to the senses. For instance, Mind-substance, 
when combining with action, forms atoms 
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called Thought; Energy when in action manifests 
atoms called Motion or Force. Energy in itself is 
passive, if the paradox may be voiced; and the 
essence of Matter which we called the highest 
Ether, when acted upon by Energy under the 
direction of Mind, is formed into vortex-rings 
called atoms, which form into the grosser forms 
of Matter, i.e., solid; liquid, and aeriform. 

Lest we be accused of fitting a new Western 
scientific theory to the old Yogi philosophy, we 
refer the student to the Sanscrit word “Vritta” 
(found in the Vedas or ancient Yogi writings) 
which means waves or vibrations of Mind, 
forming “thought,’ the literal translation of the 
word “Vritta" being “whirlpool” As “vortex” 
(the word used in Western science) also means 
“whirlpool;’ and as both refer to a movement in 
“substance,” presumably causing the formation 
of “atoms,’ it will be seen that the Yogi is merely 
voicing his ancient teachings when his theories 
crowd the “vortex-ring” theory very close. 
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In this lesson we cannot attempt to go into 
the subject of the workings of the mind; the 
principles underlying the same, or the physical 
effects producible by thought. These things, 
the psychology of the Yogis, as well as the 
teachings regarding the Dynamics of Thought, 
belong to that part of the philosophy known as 
"Raja Yoga,’ which will be taken up in our next 
course of lessons. 

We wish to say here, however, that students 
must not mistake the brain or the brain-matter 
for Mind-substance. The brain-matter is merely 
the material or matter through which Mind- 
substance manifests itself. The student will 
find it better to think of Mind-substance as a 
force, rather than as a form of Matter. The word 
“substance” when used in connection with Mind, 
seems to give the idea of a “material” substance 
or form of matter, which is far from being a true 
idea of its nature. And yet, we cannot very well 
say “Mind-Force,’ for that would indicate either 
a combination of Mind and Force, or that form 
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of Force used by the Mind when in activity. 
Mind-substance is a higher form of Energy, and 
remains, like Energy itself, in a quiet or passive 
state in its essence. Only when aroused into 
Thought does it form a union with active Force. 
Remember these points please. 

Concluding this consideration of Mind- 
substance, we would say that it is omnipresent, 
that is present everywhere, and like Energy 
and Matter (its progeny) it cannot be changed, 
added to, or taken away from. Moreover, it 
cannot be really divided or separated, although 
in appearance it may be. That is, although the 
mind of each Ego or Soul represents so much 
Mind-substance, apparently separated from 
other Mind-substance by a thin wall of the 
finest kind of matter, yet, in reality, each mind is 
in touch with other separated minds, and with 
the Universal Mind, of which it forms a part. All 
Mind-substance is not separated or expressed 
in the shape of individual minds any more than 
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is all Ether manifested in gross Matter, or all 
Energy converted into Force or Motion. 

We would also have you remember that 
there is no such thing as “dead” matter, for all 
the Universe is alive. And every particle of 
Matter contains Energy and Mind-substance. 
The Universe is a great big vibrating, thinking 
thing, from atom to sun, although its “thinking” 
may vary from the faintest form of mere 
sensation or feeling (even chemical attraction 
and repulsion being a form of sensation) up to 
the highest form of mental effort known to man 
or beings much higher than man. 


THE ATMAN, OR SPIRIT. 

We now pass on to a consideration of 
the Atman, the Real Self, the Spirit, and its 
expression in Man. In the consideration of it, we 
shall drop the Sanscrit term Atman, and will use 
the word “Spirit; to convey the same meaning. 
We mention the Sanscrit term only that you 
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may recognize and understand it when you see 
it in other writings on the subject. 

To grasp the idea of Spirit, we must turn the 
mind upon the subject of the Absolute. In a 
previous lesson we have tried to give you the 
report of the Intellect upon its consideration of 
the Absolute. In that report we have tried to 
tell you what the Intellect finds itself compelled 
to believe or acknowledge. We may say here 
that this testimony of the Intellect is confirmed 
by the testimony of the higher faculties of the 
mind, and the advanced souls of all ages, who 
have acquired spiritual insight, corroborate the 
report of the Intellect regarding its conceptions 
of the Absolute. The highest reports are along 
the same lines. But, student, remember this fact 
which is lost sight of by many investigators— 
the Mind, even the Mind of the most advanced 
souls, can report only that which it finds within 
itself. And even the Universal Mind, the sum- 
total of all the Mind that has been projected 
by the Absolute—and this includes such part 
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of the Mind as is now manifested in conscious 
intelligence as well as Mind not so manifested— 
is not able to go outside of itself for knowledge. 
It is conditioned and limited, the limitations 
and conditions having been placed upon 
it by the Absolute. So, you see that even the 
Universal Mind—the sum-total of all the mind 
there is—can report only what it knows in itself, 
and can give no report concerning the nature 
of the Absolute, other than that which the 
Absolute allows it to have and has deposited 
in it. The Universal Mind is not the Absolute, 
remember, but merely an emanation of it. The 
Mind—the Intellect and the higher phases— 
gives us a report of what it finds within itself 
regarding the Absolute, and we are able to say 
that according to the testimony of the Mind we 
must believe that the Absolute is certain things, 
and has certain qualities and attributes. But, 
the advanced student will see readily that even 
this conception and testimony is relative and 
not absolute. It is only truth as we see it, and 
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not Truth Absolute, for the latter belongs to 
the Absolute itself, and is not capable of being 
thought of by finite mind—even the Universal 
Mind. The Universal Mind is not Omniscient— 
it does not know everything. It knows every 
particle of knowledge (down to the finest 
detail) of itself, and of the Universe. It must 
do this, for it is the Mind of the Universe, and 
knows itself and all through which it works— 
itself and its tools. But it cannot transcend or go 
beyond its own limits and it is confined on all 
sides by the “dead line” separating it from the 
Absolute. This separation is only relative and 
not real—that is, it is real to the Universal Mind, 
but not real to the Absolute. The Universal 
Mind, however, knows positively the existence 
of the Absolute, for it recognizes its presence at 
the point of apparent separation, and thus has 
every evidence of the reality of the Absolute. 
It is able also to “know that it does not know,’ 
because it knows that it knows all within its own 
province, and, of course, sees that that which it 
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sees but cannot understand is the Unknowable 
to it. So that there are some things that the 
Universal Mind does not know, not in the 
sense of not having as yet found out, but in the 
sense of their being “beyond knowledge,’ as 
the Mind understands knowledge, but which, 
of course, are fully understood and known 
to the Absolute itself. The Absolute must 
know itself, and all things; for it is Omniscient 
or All-Knowing. Omniscience is vested in the 
Absolute, and all other knowledge is relative, 
imperfect, and incomplete. The student is 
again reminded that what we call the Universal 
Mind, is not something through which the 
Absolute thinks, but something through which 
the Universe thinks—the Universe being the 
sum-total of the emanations of the Absolute, 
and not the Absolute itself. The soul of Man is 
capable of drawing upon the Universal Mind 
for a knowledge of everything it knows, and the 
advanced souls avail themselves of this privilege 
according to their degree of unfoldment. Such 
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souls report the fact of the existence of the 
Absolute, which had been predicated by the 
Intellect, but they also report that they are 
unable to pass over the border. 

So you see that the Absolute in itself is 
Unknowable—all that we can know of it, is 
what the Universal Mind knows of it, and that 
knowledge, of necessity, must come from “the 
outside,’ the “inside” knowledge being found 
within the Absolute itself. We may be able to 
solve the Riddle of the Universe, as we unfold, 
but we can never hope to know the real nature 
of the Absolute until we pass beyond the limits 
of even the highest manifestation of Mind, and 
pass into a consciousness and realization of 
our Real Self—Spirit. For this is the Truth, that 
in each and all of us is to be found a particle 
of the Absolute itself, unconditioned and 
unlimited, and that the Real Self of each of us 
is the Real Self of All—the Spirit, Atman, the 
drop from the ocean of the Absolute—the ray 
of the sun of the Absolute—the particle of the 
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Sacred Flame. This Spirit, being the Absolute, 
of course knows the Absolute and its mysteries 
and secrets, and when we finally enter into a 
consciousness of that Spirit we shall then know 
all, for we shall be at One with the Absolute— 
at Union with God. This is one of the highest 
teachings of the Yogi Philosophy. 

The teaching is that this tiny bit of the 
Absolute—which is apparently separated, 
but is not really separated, from the One—is 
the highest principle within each soul. Even 
the lowest form of soul contains it. It is always 
there, and we may perceive its light to a greater 
and still greater degree as we unfold and our 
consciousness moves up a degree toward it. 
The Spirit is ever there—changeless. But the 
consciousness of the Ego is constantly moving 
upward toward the Spirit, and will in time 
merge in it. This is the end of Spiritual evolution, 
and all the effort of the soul is toward this goal. 
Life is the effort of the soul to free itself from its 
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confining sheaths—a desire to avail itself of its 
inheritance. 

We come now to the great Mystery. The 
student who has followed our teachings closely 
will now find himself asking the question—that 
question which has been asked by the souls of 
all ages when they reached this stage of their 
unfoldment, or investigation. The question may 
be expressed in this way: “Why did the Absolute 
separate itself, or a portion of itself, into parts; or 
apparent parts; or apparently so separate itself— 
what was the use—what does it all mean—what 
was the sense of it? There could have been no 
necessity for it, for the Absolute is beyond 
necessity—there could have been no object, 
for the Absolute possesses all there is, and is 
perfect—it could not have been the result of 
any desire, for the Absolute must be desireless. 
Therefore why did it emanate into the Universe 
at all; and why did it cause that which we call 
‘souls’ to exist; and why did it place a portion 
(or apparent portion) of itself within each soul? 
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As everything must have emanated from the 
Absolute, and as everything must return to it, 
what is the use of it all, what does it all mean?” 

We have expressed this question as clearly 
as we can conceive it, and we cheerfully admit 
that we are unable to answer it, and have seen 
no answer or explanation worthy of serious 
consideration. The answer is locked up in the 
Absolute, and Mind, being a manifestation, 
cannot grasp that which is beyond the plane of 
manifestation. 

Many thinkers have attempted to answer this 
question, and the schools of thought of the East 
and West have indulged in various speculations 
regarding it. Some say that the separation has 
not even a shadow of truth in reality, and that 
Maya, or ignorance and illusion, causes us to see 
the One as Many. But this does not answer the 
question—it merely puts it back another stage— 
for whence comes the illusion, and how could 
the Absolute be made a subject of illusion? 
And if we, the projection of the Absolute, fail 
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to see our identity or relationship, then the 
Absolute must be the cause of the non-seeing. 
Some would say that we are self-hypnotized 
into seeing ourselves as separated, but this is 
no real answer, for if we are hypnotized then 
the Absolute must be the cause of it, unless we 
assume that the Absolute is self-hypnotized, 
which thought is ridiculous. Similar to this is the 
explanation that this world—the Universe—is 
but the “dream” of the Absolute. How could 
the Absolute “dream”? Akin to these so- 
called explanations is that which holds that the 
phenomenal world, including Man, is the result 
of the “play” or “pastime” of the Absolute. 
Such an explanation is absurd, as it reduces the 
Absolute to the condition of a child or adult 
man seeking diversion and “fun.” Besides this, 
such a being would be a Devil rather than a God. 
Others would have it that the Universe has no 
existence at all, but is merely a “thought” of the 
Absolute. This explanation will not answer, for 
while the emanation probably was occasioned 
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by a process something akin to “thought” as 
we know it, there is a sense of reality in every 
human soul that will not admit of its being a 
“thought” or “daydream.” This consciousness 
of the reality of “l)’ possessed by each of us, 
is caused by the sense of the presence of the 
Spirit, and is a reflection upon our Mind of the 
knowledge of the real “I” of the Spirit, which is 
the sense of "l" of the Absolute. The presence 
of this “I” sense in each is a proof that we are all 
of the “l” of the Absolute, and are not foreign 
to the Real Being. This idea of “Brahma's play 
with the Universe,’ and his reabsorption of the 
objects of play into himself, after the sport is 
over, is the result of a childish mythology that 
even some of the learned Hindus have allowed 
to become fastened upon them by the fairy- 
tales of their ancestors. It is but another form 
of anthropomorphism—the tendency to make 
of God an exaggerated Man. We are forced to 
admit the “illusion” arising from an imperfect 
conception of the true nature of things, and 
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the Yogi student fully realizes that many things 
that seem very real to the soul still in the 
bondage of ignorance—still in the illusion of 
name and form—are in reality far from being 
what they seem. He sees self-hypnotization on 
the part of many, and realizes what it means to 
be awakened from this world of delusion and 
to be emancipated, freed, delivered from it 
all. Nearly every student who reads this lesson 
has had a greater or less experience of this 
awakening, or he would not be able to take 
enough interest in the lesson to read it. But 
this sense of perception of the illusion, and 
the comparative “game-tasks” and play of the 
world, does not carry with it the explanation 
or reason for it all as it must appear to the 
Absolute. It may tell us many things about 
the “How” side of things, but is absolutely 
silent regarding the “Why” of it. The “How” 
belongs to the plane of manifestation, and 
the Universal Mind finds that plane within its 
jurisdiction. But the “Why” plane belongs to 
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the Absolute itself, and the doors are closed to 
the Mind. We may actually know—and many of 
us do—that the Absolute ıs. Not only because 
our Intellect makes necessary the acceptance 
of the fact, but because the higher regions of 
the mind give us a positive knowledge of His 
presence. The soul, when sufficiently unfolded, 
finds within itself that wonderful something, 
the Spirit, and knows it to be higher than any 
phase of Mind. And the Universal Mind (which 
may be explored by the Adept or Master) 
finds itself confronted with the Absolute, and 
cannot doubtits existence. But the soul may not 
understand the “whyness” of the Spirit, nor the 
Universal Mind the “Whyness” of the Absolute. 

Mindsinallages have endeavoredtosolve this 
Mystery of the Absolute and its Manifestations. 
And equally futile have been their attempts to 
find the answer. Plotinus, the Greek philosopher, 
thought that the One could not dwell alone, 
but must forever bring forth souls from himself. 
Some of the Hindu writers have thought that 
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love or even desire were the moving reasons for 
the manifestations; the longing to go out from 
self; the desire for companionship; the craving 
for something to love; these and similar reasons 
were given. Some have even spoken of the 
Absolute “sacrificing” itself in becoming “many” 
instead of one. One Hindu writer assumes that 
the Absolute “causes his life to be divided, 
not content to be alone.’ But, in closing this 
consideration of the “Why, we must remind 
the student that each of these “explanations” 
is based upon a mental conception that the 
Absolute is like a Man, and acts from similar 
motives, and through a similar mind. It seems 
that anthropomorphism (the representation 
of Deity with human attributes) dies hard, and 
raises its head even in philosophies which claim 
to have long since performed funeral services 
over it. The student is cautioned against falling 
into any of these pitfalls of thought, his safety 
lying in the recollection that all these so-called 
“causes” and “explanations” and “theories” 
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arise from an imputation to the Absolute— 
the Unconditioned—the Unmanifest—the 
attributes, thoughts, motives, and actions of 
the Relative, Conditioned, Manifested. The 
answer to this “Why” can come only from 
the Absolute, and will be ours only when we 
reach the consciousness of the Spirit—in the 
meantime let us be Men, and acknowledge 
that: “I (in my present state) do not know.” 

But though we may not know the “Why, 
we have the whole field of the Universe at 
our disposal in investigating the “How.” And 
every detail of the working of the Universe is 
possible to the knowledge of the human mind. 
In fact, it is already known to the Universal 
Mind, and to those who are able to explore 
that vast region to its limits. And every human 
soul contains, potentially, the knowledge of 
the Universal Mind. In solution, in every mind, 
is all the knowledge of the Universe, and the 
exploration of the whole ocean is but the 
exploration of the drop. The adept is able to 
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ascertain every bit of “knowledge” possessed 
by the Universal Mind by the exploration of his 
own drop of Mind-substance. And he is able 
to come in contact with all “thought” vibration 
or waves in the great ocean of Mind, because 
each drop has relation to every other drop and 
with the Whole. Knowledge does not come 
from without, nor is it manufactured by brains. 
It comes from within, and is simply the ability to 
grasp that which already exists. All knowledge is 
known to the Universal Mind, and to our drop 
of the same, and the “new” knowledge that 
comes to us is not created, but is drawn from 
that which already is, the Realization coming 
from our ability to sense it—our unfoldment. 
And so, while even the highest developed soul 
must take “on faith” certain questions regarding 
the Absolute, still it may assure itself of the 
existence of that Absolute, and acquaint itself 
with the “how” of the machinery of the Universe, 
and even may be able to take a conscious part 
in the operation of things. The Mind may be 
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used to mould Matter by Energy, and to do 
things which to the ordinary man might seem 
miraculous, but which are quite within the 
realm of the Universal cause and effect. And 
the developed soul may, by its knowledge, raise 
itself to a position where it is immune from the 
operation of cause and effect on the lower 
planes of manifestation. The Yogis do not ask 
their students to take everything “on faith,’ as 
the riddles of the Universe may be solved by 
the Mind, and each step verified by actual 
experiment and experience. There is a Faith that 
“Knows’—and the advanced Yogi possesses it. 
But beware of the teacher who claims to be able 
to explain by his manifested Mind—by means 
of manifested thought and expression—to 
your manifested Mind, the secret and mystery 
of the “Why” of the Absolute, which is beyond 
manifestation and knowledge by means of the 
Mind. When in sore doubt and mental distress 
over the questions that inevitably arise, from 
time to time, regarding this last question—this 
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Great Mystery—calm the mind, and open it 
to the influence of the Spirit, and you will find 
Peace and Bliss—that “Peace which passeth 
Understanding’ 

The Soul is a “Centre of Consciousness” (for 
want of a better name we call it this). It contains 
the Divine Spark surrounded by confining 
sheaths of Mind-substance (in several forms 
and degrees); Energy, and Matter. Even when it 
leaves the body upon the occasion of physical 
death, it does not depart from Matter, for it 
has several vehicles or bodies of Matter of 
varying degrees of fineness, the several forms 
of Mind-substance itself being provided with 
a very fine “coat” of Matter which separates it 
from the Universal Mind in a measure, making 
it an “entity” while yet in communication with 
the Universal Mind and other individual minds. 
It may be called an Ego—or a Spiritual Monad, 
as some have termed it—names explaining but 
little. It is projected into Matter of the grossest 
kind, and from thence works its way by stages 
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of evolution to higher and higher forms until, 
in the end, after passing through stages when 
it becomes as a god, it is again taken into the 
Absolute, not in the form of being “thrown 
in a melting pot” but in the sense of having a 
consciousness of the Absolute and realizing its 
oneness with it. This last fact is known from the 
testimony of those souls which have reached 
the last stage preparatory to the attainment of 
Oneness—Nirvana. There is a stage just before 
this final attainment, when the soul pauses 
for a moment which sometimes extends over 
millions of years, and during which time the 
soul often temporarily renounces its immediate 
attainment and returns to the active Universe 
in order to help other souls on their upward 
journey. The reason for all of this journey on 
the Path, from gross Matter unto the highest 
stages, is known only to the Absolute, as we 
have explained, but we are fully able to see the 
progressive steps on the journey, and to feel 
the attraction of the Absolute as well as the 
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Divine urge within us, causing us to mount step 
after step of the ladder of Attainment. And we 
are able to deduce therefrom, both through 
our Intellects and our higher mental faculties, 
that that which leads the soul upward is “Right” 
and "“Good,’ and that which retards its progress, 
or causes it to linger at some low stage of 
the journey, is “Wrong” or "Bad, and we are 
therefore able to deduce rules of conduct and 
ethics therefrom, although ethics, and the idea 
of “right and wrong,’ “good and bad,’ etc., are 
all relative as we have explained in our lessons 
on Dharma. Any step in which is recognized the 
Oneness of All, is always higher than the step 
just below it in which the recognition is not so 
plain. Upon these conceptions depend all that 
we know as Right and Wrong—"Good and Bad.’ 

The “How” of the projection of the Spirit 
into Matter—the birth of the Soul, we may call 
it—is said by those advanced souls who have 
risen to planes wherein they may witness many 
of the processes of the Universe, to be caused 
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by an action of Divine Will somewhat akin to 
the expression of an earnest Desire on the part 
of Man. God “thinks” and the manifestation 
occurs. (Of course the act is not “thinking” just 
as we know the word, but we cannot describe 
it better.) If we may be pardoned for using an 
illustration taken from human experience, and if 
you will remember that we realize the absurdity 
of comparing any act of the Absolute to any 
act of Man, we would say that this act of the 
establishing of the Centre of Consciousness— 
the birth of a Soul—the projection of Spirit 
into the confining sheaths of Mind, Energy, and 
Matter—is in the nature of the pro-creation 
and birth of a child. The Absolute may be 
compared to the Father-Mother elements in 
One—the Spirit may be compared to the child 
begotten of those elements. The child, in sucha 
case, must be begotten of the nature, character 
and quality of the parents. The Spirit must 
be of God, and be the soul of the soul—the 
sheaths of Matter, Mind and Energy must be 
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the body of the child. And both the soul and 
body of the child must have been begotten of 
and composed of the substance of which the 
parents were composed, for there is nothing 
else from which it could have been produced. 
A Western writer named Calthrop hath truly 
said: "Of the very substance of God (in perfect 
accordance with the law of all parenthood) 
we, his children, body as well as soul, come. 
Verily we are begotten, not made; being of one 
substance, and children because we are so in 
very deed and truth.’ 

Like the human child that is plunged into low 
material form at the beginning, only to grow by 
degrees into consciousness, self-consciousness, 
manhood, until it is one with its father in power, 
form and intelligence, so is this Divine child 
projected into the lowest form of Matter (which 
may be called “the body of God”) and as it 
unfolds it rises from lower to higher form, and 
then on to still higher and higher and higher, 
until the mind reels at the thought. And at the 
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end when maturity is reached, the soul finds 
itself before the mansion of the Father, and 
the doors are opened for it, and it enters and 
flings itself upon the breast of the Father that is 
waiting to receive it—and then the doors are 
closed and we may not see what follows. Safe 
in the bosom of its father the Soul, now grown 
to maturity, is resting—it has come home after 
many weary years of wandering—it has come 
Home. 

Another illustration, that has a meaning that 
will be apparent to the more advanced of our 
students, is as follows: As the Sun is reflected in 
the Ocean, and in every tiny drop of the ocean 
if they be separated, so is the Absolute (God) 
reflected in the bosom of the Great Universal 
Mind and in each individual manifestation of 
that Mind as a “Soul” The Sun when reflected 
in the Ocean of the Universal Mind is called 
The Absolute (God)—when it is reflected in the 
centre of the drop called the “individual soul” 
it is called the Spirit. The Reflection is not the 
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Sun itself, and yet it is not an illusion or a false 
thing—for the Sun has sent forth a part of itself; 
its energy; its heat; its light; its substance; and so, 
both the ocean and the drop really partake of 
the Self of the Absolute—the Spirit of the drop 
is Real. And this is the miracle and the Mystery, 
that while the Presence is in the drop, still the 
Sun itself (as a Whole) is not there, except in 
appearance. One seeing the reflection in the 
drop, sees the shape and light of the Sun, and 
yet the Sun is in the heavens. So that while the 
Sun is in the drop it is in the heavens—and 
while it is in the heavens it is in the drop. This 
is the Divine Paradox—that contains within it 
the explanation of the Many which is One, and 
the One which is Many, each being real—each 
being apparently separated, and yet really not 
separated. And the Sun may shine on millions 
of drops, and the drops may reflect millions of 
Suns in that way. Yet while each drop contains 
the Sun, still there is only One Sun, and it still 
remains in the heavens. He who can grasp this 
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parable has grasped the secret of the relation 
of the Spirit to the Absolute—of the Many to 
the One. This is our message to our students as 
we close this series of lessons. Hark ye to it! 

May each drop understand that it has within 
it the Sun of Life, and learn to grow into an 
actual realization of its Presence. Peace be with 
You. 
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Wie THE SOULS sees itself as a Center 


surrounded by its circumference—when 
the Sun knows that it is a Sun, surrounded by 
its whirling planets—then is it ready for the 
Wisdom and Power of the Masters.’ 
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Publisher's Notice 





T= LESSONS WHICH compose this volume, 
originally appeared in the shape of monthly 
lessons, the first of which was issued in October, 
1905, and the twelfth in September, 1906. 
These lessons met with a hearty and generous 
response from the public, and the present 
volume is issued in response to the demand for 
the lessons in a permanent and durable form. 
There have been no changes made in the text. 
The publishers take the liberty to call the 
attention of the reader to the great amount of 
information condensed within the space given 
to each lesson. Students have told us that they 
have found it necessary to read and study 
each lesson carefully, in order to absorb the 
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varied information contained within its pages. 
They have also stated that they have found it 
advisable to re-read the lessons several times, 
allowing an interval between each reading and 
that at each re-reading they would discover 
information that had escaped them during the 
course of the previous study. This has been 
repeated to us so often that we feel justified 
in mentioning it, that other readers might avail 
themselves of the same course and plan of 
study. 

Following his usual custom, the writer of 
the lessons has declined to write a preface for 
this book, claiming that the lessons speak for 
themselves, and that those for whom they are 
intended will receive the message contained 
within them, without any prefatory talk. 

THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
September 1, 1906. 
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The First Lesson: The “I.” 





| N INDIA, THE Candidates for Initiation into the 
science of “Raja Yoga,’ when they apply to the 
Yogi Masters for instruction, are given a series of 
lessons designed to enlighten them regarding 
the nature of the Real Self, and to instruct them 
in the secret knowledge whereby they may 
develop the consciousness and realization of 
the real “I” within them. They are shown how 
they may cast aside the erroneous or imperfect 
knowledge regarding their real identity. 

Until the Candidate masters this instruction, 
or at least until the truth becomes fixed in his 
consciousness, further instruction is denied 
him, for it is held that until he has awakened 
to a conscious realization of his Actual Identity, 
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he is not able to understand the source of 
his power, and, moreover, is not able to feel 
within him the power of the Will, which power 
underlies the entire teachings of “Raja Yoga.” 

The Yogi Masters are not satisfied if the 
Candidate forms merely a clear intellectual 
conception of this Actual Identity, but they insist 
that he must feel the truth of the same—must 
become aware of the Real Self—must enter 
into a consciousness in which the realization 
becomes a part of his everyday self—in which 
the realizing consciousness becomes the 
prevailing idea in his mind, around which his 
entire thoughts and actions revolve. 

To some Candidates, this realization comes 
like a lightning flash the moment the attention 
is directed toward it, while in other cases 
the Candidates find it necessary to follow a 
rigorous course of training before they acquire 
the realization in consciousness. 

The Yogi Masters teach that there are two 
degrees of this awakening consciousness of 
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the Real Self. The first, which they call “the 
Consciousness of the 'I” is the full consciousness 
of real existence that comes to the Candidate, 
and which causes him to know that he is 
a real entity having a life not depending 
upon the body—life that will go on in spite 
of the destruction of the body—real life, in 
fact. The second degree, which they call “the 
Consciousness of the 'I AM’ is the consciousness 
of one's identity with the Universal Life, and 
his relationship to, and “in-touchness” with 
all life, expressed and unexpressed. These 
two degrees of consciousness come in time 
to all who seek “The Path.” To some it comes 
suddenly; to others it dawns gradually; to many 
it comes assisted by the exercises and practical 
work of "Raja Yoga.” 

The first lesson of the Yogi Masters to the 
Candidates, leading up to the first degree, 
above mentioned, is as follows: That the 
Supreme Intelligence of the Universe—the 
Absolute—has manifested the being that we call 
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Man—the highest manifestation on this planet. 
The Absolute has manifested an infinitude of 
forms of life in the Universe, including distant 
worlds, suns, planets, etc., many of these forms 
being unknown to us on this planet, and being 
impossible of conception by the mind of the 
ordinary man. But these lessons have nothing to 
do with that part of the philosophy which deals 
with these myriad forms of life, for our time will 
be taken up with the unfoldment in the mind of 
man of his true nature and power. Before man 
attempts to solve the secrets of the Universe 
without, he should master the Universe 
within—the Kingdom of the Self. When he has 
accomplished this, then he may, and should, 
go forth to gain the outer knowledge as a 
Master demanding its secrets, rather than as 
a slave begging for the crumbs from the table 
of knowledge. The first knowledge for the 
Candidate is the knowledge of the Self. 

Man, the highest manifestation of the 
Absolute, as far as this planet is concerned, is 
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a wonderfully organized being—although the 
average man understands but little of his real 
nature. He comprises within his physical, mental 
and spiritual make-up both the highest and 
the lowest, as we have shown in our previous 
lessons (the “Fourteen Lessons” and the 
“Advanced Course”). In his bones he manifests 
almost in the form of mineral life, in fact, in his 
bones, body and blood mineral substances 
actually exist. The physical life of the body 
resembles the life of the plant. Many of the 
physical desires and emotions are akin to those 
of the lower animals, and in the undeveloped 
man these desires and emotions predominate 
and overpower the higher nature, which latter 
is scarcely in evidence. Then Man has a set of 
mental characteristics that are his own, and 
which are not possessed by the lower animals 
(See “Fourteen Lessons”). And in addition 
to the mental faculties common to all men, 
or rather, that are in evidence in a greater or 
lesser degree among all men, there are still 
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higher faculties latent within Man, which when 
manifested and expressed render Man more 
than ordinary Man. The unfoldment of these 
latent faculties is possible to all who have 
reached the proper stage of development, and 
the desire and hunger of the student for this 
instruction is caused by the pressure of these 
unfolding latent faculties, crying to be born into 
consciousness. Then there is that wonderful 
thing, the Will, which is but faintly understood 
by those ignorant of the Yogi Philosophy— 
the Power of the Ego—its birthright from the 
Absolute. 

But while these mental and physical things 
belong to Man, they are not the Man himself. 
Before the Man is able to master, control, 
and direct the things belonging to him—his 
tools and instruments—he must awaken to 
a realization of Himself. He must be able to 
distinguish between the “I” and the “Not I’ And 
this is the first task before the Candidate. 
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That which is the Real Self of Man is the Divine 
Spark sent forth from the Sacred Flame. It is 
the Child of the Divine Parent. It is Immortal— 
Eternal—Indestructible—Invincible. It 
possesses within itself Power, Wisdom, and 
Reality. But like the infant that contains within 
itself the sometime Man, the mind of Man is 
unaware of its latent and potential qualities, 
and does not know itself. As it awakens and 
unfolds into the knowledge of its real nature, 
it manifests its qualities, and realizes what the 
Absolute has given it. When the Real Self begins 
to awaken, it sets aside from itself those things 
which are but appendages to it, but which it, 
in its half-waking state, had regarded as its Self. 
Setting aside first this, and then that, it finally 
discards all of the “Not I)’ leaving the Real Self 
free and delivered from its bondage to its 
appendages. Then it returns to the discarded 
appendages, and makes use of them. 
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In considering the question: “What is the 
Real Self?” let us first stop to examine what man 
usually means when he says “I.” 

The lower animals do not possess this “I” sense. 
They are conscious of the outer world; of their 
own desires and animal cravings and feelings. 
But their consciousness has not reached the 
Self-conscious stage. They are not able to think 
of themselves as separate entities, and to reflect 
upon their thoughts. They are not possessed of 
a consciousness of the Divine Spark—the Ego— 
the Real Self. The Divine Spark is hidden in the 
lower forms of life—even in the lower forms 
of human life—by many sheaths that shut out 
its light. But, nevertheless, it is there, always. It 
sleeps within the mind of the savage—then, as 
he unfolds, it begins to throw out its light. In 
you, the Candidate, it is fighting hard to have its 
beams pierce through the material coverings. 
When the Real Self begins to arouse itself from 
its sleep, its dreams vanish from it, and it begins 
to see the world as it is, and to recognize itself 
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in Reality and not as the distorted thing of its 
dreams. 

The savage and barbarian are scarcely 
conscious of the “I” They are but a little above 
the animal in point of consciousness, and their “I” 
is almost entirely a matter of the consciousness 
of the wants of the body; the satisfaction of the 
appetites; the gratification of the passions; the 
securing of personal comfort; the expression of 
lust, savage power, etc. In the savage the lower 
part of the Instinctive Mind is the seat of the 
"I" (See “Fourteen Lessons” for explanation of 
the several mental planes of man.) If the savage 
could analyze his thoughts he would say that 
the “I” was the physical body, the said body 
having certain “feelings,” “wants” and “desires.” 
The “l” of such a man is a physical “I,” the body 
representing its form and substance. Not only 
is this true of the savage, but even among so- 
called “civilized” men of to-day we find many 
in this stage. They have developed powers of 
thinking and reasoning, but they do not “live in 
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their minds” as do some of their brothers. They 
use their thinking powers for the gratification 
of their bodily desires and cravings, and really 
live on the plane of the Instinctive Mind. Such 
a person may speak of “my mind,’ or “my soul)’ 
not from a high position where he looks upon 
these things from the standpoint of a Master 
who realizes his Real Self, but from below, from 
the point-of-view of the man who lives on the 
plane of the Instinctive Mind and who sees 
above himself the higher attributes. To such 
people the body is the “I” Their “I” is bound 
up with the senses, and that which comes to 
them through the senses. Of course, as Man 
advances in “culture” and “civilization; his 
senses become educated, and are satisfied 
only with more refined things, while the less 
cultivated man is perfectly satisfied with the 
more material and gross sense gratifications. 
Much that we call “cultivation” and “culture” is 
naught but a cultivation of a more refined form 
of sense gratification, instead of a real advance 
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in consciousness and unfoldment. It is true that 
the advanced student and Master is possessed 
of highly developed senses, often far surpassing 
those of the ordinary man, but in such cases the 
senses have been cultivated under the mastery 
of the Will, and are made servants of the Ego 
instead of things hindering the progress of 
the soul—they are made servants instead of 
masters. 

As Man advances in the scale, he begins to 
have a somewhat higher conception of the 
"I” He begins to use his mind and reason, and 
he passes on to the Mental Plane—his mind 
begins to manifest upon the plane of Intellect. 
He finds that there is something within him that 
is higher than the body. He finds that his mind 
seems more real to him than does the physical 
part of him, and in times of deep thought and 
study he is able almost to forget the existence 
of the body. 

In this second stage, Man soon becomes 
perplexed. He finds problems that demand an 
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answer, but as soon as he thinks he has answered 
them the problems present themselves in a 
new phase, and he is called upon to “explain 
his explanation.” The mind, even although 
not controlled and directed by the Will, has 
a wonderful range, but, nevertheless, Man 
finds himself traveling around and around 
in a circle, and realizes that he is confronted 
continually by the Unknown. This disturbs him, 
and the higher the stage of "book learning” he 
attains, the more disturbed does he become. 
The man of but little knowledge does not see 
the existence of many problems that force 
themselves before the attention of the man of 
more knowledge, and demand an explanation 
from him. The tortures of the man who has 
attained the mental growth that enables him to 
see the new problems and the impossibility of 
their answer, cannot be imagined by one who 
has not advanced to that stage. 

The man in this stage of consciousness thinks 
of his “I” as a mental thing, having a lower 
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companion, the body. He feels that he has 
advanced, but yet his “I” does not give him 
the answer to the riddles and questions that 
perplex him. And he becomes most unhappy. 
Such men often develop into Pessimists, and 
consider the whole of life as utterly evil and 
disappointing—a curse rather than a blessing. 
Pessimism belongs to this plane, for neither 
the Physical Plane man or the Spiritual Plane 
man have this curse of Pessimism. The former 
man has no such disquieting thoughts, for he 
is almost entirely absorbed in gratifying his 
animal nature, while the latter man recognizes 
his mind as an instrument of himself, rather 
than as himself, and knows it to be imperfect 
in its present stage of growth. He knows that 
he has in himself the key to all knowledge— 
locked up in the Ego—and which the trained 
mind, cultivated, developed and guided by the 
awakened Will, may grasp as it unfolds. Knowing 
this the advanced man no longer despairs, and, 
recognizing his real nature, and his possibilities, 
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as he awakens into a consciousness of his 
powers and capabilities, he laughs at the old 
despondent, pessimistic ideas, and discards 
them like a wornout garment. Man on the 
Mental Plane of consciousness is like a huge 
elephant who knows not his own strength. He 
could break down barriers and assert himself 
over nearly any condition or environment, but 
in his ignorance of his real condition and power 
he may be mastered by a puny driver, or 
frightened by the rustling of a piece of paper. 
When the Candidate becomes an Initiate— 
when he passes from the purely Mental Plane 
on to the Spiritual Plane—he realizes that the “l;’ 
the Real Self—is something higher than either 
body or mind, and that both of the latter may 
be used as tools and instruments by the Ego 
or “I” This knowledge is not reached by purely 
intellectual reasoning, although such efforts 
of the mind are often necessary to help in the 
unfoldment, and the Masters so use it. The real 
knowledge, however, comes as a special form of 
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consciousness. The Candidate becomes “aware” 
of the real “I,” and this consciousness being 
attained, he passes to the rank of the Initiates. 
When the Initiate passes the second degree 
of consciousness, and begins to grow into a 
realization of his relationship to the Whole— 
when he begins to manifest the Expansion of 
Self—then is he on the road to Mastership. 

In the present lesson we shall endeavor to 
point out to the Candidate the methods of 
developing or increasing the realization of this 
"I" consciousness—this first degree work. We 
give the following exercises or development 
drills for the Candidate to practice. He will 
find that a careful and conscientious following 
of these directions will tend to unfold in him 
a sufficient degree of the “I” consciousness, 
to enable him to enter into higher stages of 
development and power. All that is necessary 
is for the Candidate to feel within himself 
the dawn of the awakening consciousness, or 
awareness of the Real Self. The higher stages of 
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the “I” consciousness come gradually, for once 
on the Path there is no retrogression or going 
backward. There may be pauses on the journey, 
but there is no such thing as actually losing that 
which is once gained on The Path. 

This “I” consciousness, even in its highest 
stages, is but a preliminary step toward what 
is called “Illumination, and which signifies the 
awakening of the Initiate to a realization of 
his actual connection with and relation to the 
Whole. The full sight of the glory of the “l;’ is 
but a faint reflected glow of “Illumination 
The Candidate, once that he enters fully into 
the “I” consciousness, becomes an “Initiate.” 
And the Initiate who enters into the dawn of 
Illumination takes his first step upon the road 
to Mastery. The Initiation is the awakening of 
the soul to a knowledge of its real existence— 
the Illumination is the revelation of the real 
nature of the soul, and of its relationship 
with the Whole. After the first dawn of the “I” 
consciousness has been attained, the Candidate 
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is more able to grasp the means of developing 
the consciousness to a still higher degree—is 
more able to use the powers latent within him; 
to control his own mental states; to manifest 
a Centre of Consciousness and Influence that 
will radiate into the outer world which is always 
striving and hunting for such centres around 
which it may revolve. 

Man must master himself before he can hope 
to exert an influence beyond himself. There 
is no royal road to unfoldment and power— 
each step must be taken in turn, and each 
Candidate must take the step himself, and by 
his own effort. But he may, and will, be aided 
by the helping hand of the teachers who have 
traveled The Path before him, and who know 
just when that helping hand is needed to lift 
the Candidate over the rough places. 

We bid the Candidate to pay strict attention 
to the following instruction, as it is all important. 
Do not slight any part of it, for we are giving 
you only what is necessary, and are stating it as 
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briefly as possible. Pay attention, and follow 
the instruction closely. This lesson must be 
mastered before you progress. And it must be 
practiced not only now, but at many stages of 
the journey, until full Initiation and Illumination 
is yours. 


RULES AND EXERCISES DESIGNED TO AID THE 
CANDIDATE IN His INITIATION. 

The first instruction along the line of 
Initiation is designed to awaken the mind to 
a full realization and consciousness of the 
individuality of the “I.” The Candidate is taught 
to relax his body, and to calm his mind and 
to meditate upon the “I” until it is presented 
clearly and sharply before the consciousness. 
We herewith give directions for producing 
the desired physical and mental condition, in 
which meditation and concentration are more 
readily practiced. This state of Meditation will 
be referred to in subsequent exercises, so 
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the Candidate is advised to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with it. 

STATE OF MEDITATION. If possible, retire to 
a quiet place or room, where you do not fear 
interruption, so that your mind may feel secure 
and at rest. Of course, the ideal condition 
cannot always be obtained, in which case you 
must do the best you can. The idea is that you 
should be able to abstract yourself, so far as is 
possible, from distracting impressions, and you 
should be alone with yourself—in communion 
with your Real Self. 

It is well to place yourself in an easy chair, or 
on a couch, so that you may relax the muscles 
and free the tension of your nerves. You 
should be able to “let go” all over, allowing 
every muscle to become limp, until a feeling 
of perfect peace and restful calm permeates 
every particle of your being. Rest the body 
and calm the mind. This condition is best in the 
earlier stages of the practice, although after the 
Candidate has acquired a degree of mastery 
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he will be able to obtain the physical relaxation 
and mental calm whenever and wherever he 
desires. 

But he must guard against acquiring a 
“dreamy” way of going around, wrapped in 
meditation when he should be attending to 
the affairs of life. Remember this, the State 
of Meditation should be entirely under the 
control of the Will, and should be entered into 
only deliberately and at the proper times. The 
Will must be master of this, as well as of every 
other mental state. The Initiates are not “day 
dreamers, but men and women having full 
control of themselves and their moods. The “I” 
consciousness while developed by meditation 
and consciousness, soon becomes a fixed 
item of consciousness, and does not have to 
be produced by meditation. In time of trial, 
doubt, or trouble, the consciousness may be 
brightened by an effort of the Will (as we shall 
explain in subsequent lessons) without going 
into the State of Meditation. 
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THE REALIZATION OF THE “I.” The Candidate 
must first acquaint himself with the reality of 
the “I before he will be able to learn its real 
nature. This is the first step. Let the Candidate 
place himself in the State of Meditation, as 
heretofore described. Then let him concentrate 
his entire attention upon his Individual Self, 
shutting out all thought of the outside world, 
and other persons. Let him form in his mind 
the idea of himself as a real thing—an actual 
being—an individual entity—a Sun around 
which revolves the world. He must see himself 
as the Centre around which the whole world 
revolves. Let not a false modesty, or sense of 
depreciation interfere with this idea, for you are 
not denying the right of others to also consider 
themselves centres. You are, in fact, a centre 
of consciousness—made so by the Absolute— 
and you are awakening to the fact. Until the 
Ego recognizes itself as a Centre of Thought, 
Influence and Power, it will not be able to 
manifest these qualities. And in proportion as it 
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recognizes its position as a centre, so will it be 
able to manifest its qualities. It is not necessary 
that you should compare yourself with others, 
or imagine yourself greater or higher than 
them. In fact, such comparisons are to be 
regretted, and are unworthy of the advanced 
Ego, being a mark and indication of a lack of 
development, rather than the reverse. In the 
Meditation simply ignore all consideration of 
the respective qualities of others, and endeavor 
to realize the fact that YOU are a great Centre of 
Consciousness—a Centre of Power—a Centre 
of Influence—a Centre of Thought. And that 
like the planets circling around the sun, so does 
your world revolve around You who are its 
centre. 

It will not be necessary for you to argue out 
this matter, or to convince yourself of its truth 
by intellectual reasoning. The knowledge does 
not come in that way. It comes in the shape of a 
realization of the truth gradually dawning upon 
your consciousness through meditation and 
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concentration. Carry this thought of yourself 
as a “Centre of Consciousness—Influence— 
Power” with you, for it is an occult truth, and in 
the proportion that you are able to realize it 
so will be your ability to manifest the qualities 
named. 

No matter how humble may be your 
position—no matter how hard may be your 
lot—no matter how deficient in educational 
advantages you may be—still you would not 
change your “I” with the most fortunate, wisest 
and highest man or woman in the world. You 
may doubt this, but think for a moment and 
you will see that we are right. When you say 
that you “would like to be” this person or that, 
you really mean that you would like to have their 
degree of intelligence, power, wealth, position, 
or what not. What you want is something that 
is theirs, or something akin to it. But you would 
not for a moment wish to merge your identity 
with theirs, or to exchange selves. Think of this 
for a moment. To be the other person you 
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would have to let yourself die, and instead of 
yourself you would be the other person. The 
real you would be wiped out of existence, and 
you would not be you at all, but would be he. 

If you can but grasp this idea you will see 
that not for a moment would you be willing for 
such an exchange. Of course such an exchange 
is impossible. The “l” of you cannot be wiped 
out. It is eternal, and will go on, and on, and 
on, to higher and higher states—but it always 
will be the same “I.” Just as you, although a far 
different sort of person from your childhood 
self, still you recognize that the same “I” is there, 
and always has been there. And although you 
will attain knowledge, experience, power and 
wisdom in the coming years, the same “I” will 
be there. The “l” is the Divine Spark and cannot 
be extinguished. 

The majority of people in the present 
stage of the race development have but a 
faint conception of the reality of the “I” They 
accept the statement of its existence, and are 
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conscious of themselves as an eating, sleeping, 
living creature—something like a higher form 
of animal. But they have not awakened to 
an “awareness” or realization of the “l;’ which 
must come to all who become real centres of 
Influence and Power. Some men have stumbled 
into this consciousness, or a degree of it, without 
understanding the matter. They have “felt” the 
truth of it, and they have stepped out from 
the ranks of the commonplace people of the 
world, and have become powers for good or 
bad. This is unfortunate to some extent, as this 
“awareness” without the knowledge that should 
accompany it may bring pain to the individual 
and others. 

The Candidate must meditate upon the “l; 
and recognize it—feel it—to be a Centre. This is 
his first task. Impress upon your mind the word 
"I'in this sense and understanding, and let it sink 
deep down into your consciousness, so that it 
will become a part of you. And when you say “I;’ 
you must accompany the word with the picture 
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of your Ego as a Centre of Consciousness, and 
Thought, and Power, and Influence. See yourself 
thus, surrounded by your world. Wherever you 
go, there goes the Centre of your world. You 
are the Centre, and all outside of you revolves 
around that Centre. This is the first great lesson 
on the road to Initiation. Learn it! 

The Yogi Masters teach the Candidates that 
their realization of the “l” as a Centre may be 
hastened by going into the Silence, or State of 
Meditation, and repeating their first name over 
slowly, deliberately and solemnly a number of 
times. This exercise tends to cause the mind to 
centre upon the “I,” and many cases of dawning 
Initiation have resulted from this practice. Many 
original thinkers have stumbled upon this 
method, without having been taught it. A noted 
example is that of Lord Tennyson, who has 
written that he attained a degree of Initiation 
in this way. He would repeat his own name, 
over and over, and the same time meditating 
upon his identity, and he reports that he would 
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become conscious and “aware” of his reality 
and immortality—in short would recognize 
himself as a real center of consciousness. 

We think we have given you the key to the 
first stage of meditation and concentration. 
Before passing on, let us quote from one of 
the old Hindu Masters. He says, regarding this 
matter: "When the soul sees itself as a Centre 
surrounded by its circumference—when the 
Sun knows that it is a Sun, and is surrounded 
by its whirling planets—then is it ready for the 
Wisdom and Power of the Masters.’ 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
Or THE “I” FROM THE Bopy. Many of the 
Candidates find themselves prevented from a 
full realization of the “I” (even after they have 
begun to grasp it) by the confusing of the 
reality of the “I” with the sense of the physical 
body. This is a stumbling block that is easily 
overcome by meditation and concentration, 
the independence of the “l” often becoming 
manifest to the Candidate in a flash, upon the 
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proper thought being used as the subject of 
meditation. 

The exercise is given as follows: Place 
yourself in the State of Meditation, and think of 
YOURSELF—the Real “I —as being independent 
of the body, but using the body as a covering 
and an instrument. Think of the body as you 
might of a suit of clothes. Realize that you are 
able to leave the body, and still be the same 
"|" Picture yourself as doing this, and looking 
down upon your body. Think of the body as 
a shell from which you may emerge without 
affecting your identity. Think of yourself as 
mastering and controlling the body that you 
occupy, and using it to the best advantage, 
making it healthy, strong and vigorous, but still 
being merely a shell or covering for the real 
"You.” Think of the body as composed of atoms 
and cells which are constantly changing, but 
which are held together by the force of your 
Ego, and which you can improve at Will. Realize 
that you are merely inhabiting the body, and 
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using it for your convenience, just as you might 
use a house. 

In meditating further, ignore the body 
entirely, and place your thought upon the Real 
"I" that you are beginning to feel to be “you, 
and you will find that your identity—your “I"— 
is something entirely apart from the body. You 
may now say “my body” with a new meaning. 
Divorce the idea of your being a physical 
being, and realize that you are above body. 
But do not let this conception and realization 
cause you to ignore the body. You must regard 
the body as the Temple of the Spirit, and care 
for it, and make it a fit habitation for the “I” Do 
not be frightened if, during this meditation, 
you happen to experience the sensation of 
being out of the body for a few moments, and 
of returning to it when you are through with 
the exercise. The Ego is able (in the case of 
the advanced Initiate) of soaring above the 
confines of the body, but it never severs its 
connection at such times. It is merely as if one 
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were to look out of the window of a room, 
seeing what was going on outside, and drawing 
in his head when he wishes. He does not leave 
the room, although he may place his head 
outside in order to observe what is doing in 
the street. We do not advise the Candidate to 
try to cultivate this sensation—but if it comes 
naturally during meditation, do not fear. 
REALIZING THE IMMORTALITY ÁND 
INVINCIBILITY OF THE Eco. While the majority 
accept on faith the belief in the Immortality 
of the Soul, yet but few are aware that it may 
be demonstrated by the soul itself. The Yogi 
Masters teach the Candidates this lesson, as 
follows: The Candidate places himself in the 
State of Meditation, or at least in a thoughtful 
frame of mind, and then endeavors to “imagine” 
himself as “dead”—that is, he tries to form a 
mental conception of himself as dead. This, 
at first thought, appears a very easy thing to 
imagine, but as a matter of fact it is impossible 
to do so, for the Ego refuses to entertain the 
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proposition, and finds it impossible to imagine 
it. Try it for yourself. You will find that you may 
be able to imagine your body as lying still and 
lifeless, but the same thought finds that in so 
doing You are standing and looking at the body. 
So you see that You are not dead at all, even 
in imagination, although the body may be. Or, 
if you refuse to disentangle yourself from your 
body, in imagination, you may think of your 
body as dead but You who refuse to leave it 
are still alive and recognize the dead body as a 
thing apart from your Real Self. No matter how 
you may twist it you cannot imagine yourself as 
dead. The Ego insists upon being alive in any of 
these thoughts, and thus finds that it has within 
itself the sense and assurance of Immortality. In 
case of sleep or stupor resulting from a blow, 
or from narcotics or anaesthetics, the mind 
is apparently blank, but the “I” is conscious 
of a continuity of existence. And so one may 
imagine himself as being in an unconscious 
state, or asleep, quite easily, and sees the 
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possibility of such a state, but when it comes 
to imagining the “I” as dead, the mind utterly 
refuses to do the work. This wonderful fact that 
the soul carries within itself the evidence of its 
own immortality is a glorious thing, but one 
must have reached a degree of unfoldment 
before he is able to grasp its full significance. 
The Candidate is advised to investigate the 
above statement for himself, by meditation 
and concentration, for in order that the “I” 
may know its true nature and possibilities, it 
must realize that it cannot be destroyed or 
killed. It must know what it is before it is able 
to manifest its nature. So do not leave this part 
of the teaching until you have mastered it. And 
it is well occasionally to return to it, in order 
that you may impress upon the mind the fact 
of your immortal and eternal nature. The mere 
glimmering of this conception of truth will give 
you an increased sense of strength and power, 
and you will find that your Self has expanded 
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and grown, and that you are more of a power 
and Centre than you have heretofore realized. 

The following exercises are useful in bringing 
about a realization of the invincibility of the 
Ego—its superiority to the elements. 

Place yourself in the State of Meditation, 
and imagine the “I” as withdrawn from the 
body. See it passing through the tests of air, fire 
and water unharmed. The body being out of 
the way, the soul is seen to be able of passing 
through the air at will—of floating like a bird— 
of soaring—of traveling in the ether. It may be 
seen as able to pass through fire without harm 
and without sensation, for the elements affect 
only the physical body, not the Real “I.” Likewise 
it may be seen as passing through water without 
discomfort or danger or hurt. 

This meditation will give you a sense of 
superiority and strength, and will show you 
something of the nature of the real “I” It is true 
that you are confined in the body, and the 
body may be affected by the elements, but 
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the knowledge that the Real “I” is superior to 
the body—superior to the elements that affect 
the body—and cannot be injured any more 
than it can be killed, is wonderful, and tends to 
develop the full “I” consciousness within you. 
For You—the Real “I"—are not body. You are 
Spirit. The Ego is Immortal and Invincible, and 
cannot be killed and harmed. When you enter 
into this realization and consciousness, you will 
feel an influx of strength and power impossible 
to describe. Fear will fall from you like a worn- 
out cloak, and you will feel that you are “born 
again.’ An understanding of this thought, will 
show you that the things that we have been 
fearing cannot affect the Real "I; but must rest 
content with hurting the physical body. And 
they may be warded off from the physical body 
by a proper understanding and application of 
the Will. 

In our next lesson, you will be taught how 
to separate the “I” from the mechanism of 
the mind—how you may realize your mastery 
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of the mind, just as you now realize your 
independence of the body. This knowledge 
must be imparted to you by degrees, and you 
must place your feet firmly upon one round of 
the ladder before you take the next step. 

The watchword of this First Lesson is “I.” And 
the Candidate must enter fully into its meaning 
before he is able to progress. He must realize his 
real existence—independent of the body. He 
must see himself as invincible and impervious 
to harm, hurt, or death. He must see himself as a 
great Centre of Consciousness—a Sun around 
which his world revolves. Then will come to him 
a new strength. He will feel a calm dignity and 
power, which will be apparent to those with 
whom he comes in contact. He will be able to 
look the world in the face without flinching, 
and without fear, for he will realize the nature 
and power of the “I” He will realize that he is a 
Centre of Power—of Influence. He will realize 
that nothing can harm the “I and that no 
matter how the storms of life may dash upon 
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the personality, the real “l"—the Individuality— 
is unharmed. Like a rock that stands steadfast 
throughout the storm, so does the “I” stand 

through the tempests of the life of personality. 
And he will know that as he grows in realization, 
he will be able to control these storms and bid 

them be still. 

In the words of one of the Yogi Masters: "The 
T is eternal. It passes unharmed through the 
fire, the air, the water. Sword and spear cannot 
kill or wound it. It cannot die. The trials of the 
physical life are but as dreams to it. Resting 
secure in the knowledge of the ‘I’ Man may 
smile at the worst the world has to offer, and 
raising his hand he may bid them disappear 
into the mist from which they emerged. Blessed 
is he who can say (understandingly) T” 

So dear Candidate, we leave you to master 
the First Lesson. Be not discouraged if your 
progress be slow. Be not cast down if you slip 
back a step after having gained it. You will gain 
two at the next step. Success and realization 
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will be yours. Mastery is before. You will Attain. 
You will Accomplish. Peace be with you. 


MANTRAMS (AFFIRMATIONS) FOR THE FIRST 
LESSON. 

am a Centre. Around me revolves my 
world. 

“I” am a Centre of Influence and Power. 
am a Centre of Thought and Consciousness. 
am Independent of the Body. 
am Immortal and cannot be Destroyed. 
am Invincible and cannot be Injured. 


“r 


“p 


“r 
“r 
“r 


“r 
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The Second Lesson: The Ego’s Mental Tools. 





| THE FIRST Lesson we gave instruction 
and exercises designed to awaken the 
consciousness of the Candidate to a realization 
of the real “I” We confined our instructions to 
the preliminary teachings of the reality of the “l,' 
and the means whereby the Candidate might 
be brought to a realization of his real Self, and 
its independence from the body and the things 
of the flesh. We tried to show you how you 
might awaken to a consciousness of the reality 
of the “I”; its real nature; its independence of 
the body; its immortality; its invincibility and 
invulnerability. How well we have succeeded 
may be determined only by the experience of 
each Candidate, for we can but point out the 
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way, and the Candidate must do the real work 
himself. 

But there is more to be said and done in this 
matter of awakening to a realization of the “I: 
So far, we have but told you how to distinguish 
between the material coverings of the Ego 
and the “I” itself. We have tried to show you 
that you had a real “l and then to show you 
what it was, and how it was independent of the 
material coverings, etc. But there is still another 
step in this self analysis—a more difficult step. 
Even when the Candidate has awakened to a 
realization of his independence of the body, 
and material coverings, he often confounds the 
"I" with the lower principles of the mind. This 
is a mistake. The Mind, in its various phases 
and planes, is but a tool and instrument of 
the “l)’ and is far from being the “I” itself. We 
shall try to bring out this fact in this lesson and 
its accompanying exercises. We shall avoid, 
and pass by, the metaphysical features of the 
case, and shall confine ourselves to the Yogi 
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Psychology. We shall not touch upon theories, 
nor attempt to explain the cause, nature and 
purpose of the Mind—the working tool of the 
Ego—but instead shall attempt to point out a 
way whereby you may analyze the Mind and 
then determine which is the “not I” and which 
is the real “I” It is useless to burden you with 
theories or metaphysical talk, when the way to 
prove the thing is right within your own grasp. 
By using the mind, you will be able to separate 
it into its parts, and force it to give you its own 
answer to the questions touching itself. 

In the second and third lessons of our 
“Fourteen Lessons,’ we pointed out to you the 
fact that man had three Mental Principles, or 
subdivisions of mind, all of which were below 
the plane of Spirit. The “I” is Spirit, but its 
mental principles are of a lower order. Without 
wishing to unduly repeat ourselves, we think it 
better to run hastily over these three Principles 
in the mind of Man. 
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First, there is what is known as the Instinctive 
Mind, which man shares in common with the 
lower animals. It is the first principle of mind that 
appears in the scale of evolution. In its lowest 
phases, consciousness is but barely perceptible, 
and mere sensation is apparent. In its higher 
stages it almost reaches the plane of Reason 
or Intellect, in fact, they overlap each other, or, 
rather, blend into each other. The Instinctive 
Mind does valuable work in the direction of 
maintaining animal life in our bodies, it having 
charge of this part of our being. It attends to the 
constant work of repair; replacement; change; 
digestion; assimilation; elimination, etc., all of 
which work is performed below the plane of 
consciousness. 

But this is but a small part of the work of 
the Instinctive Mind. For this part of the mind 
has stored up all the experiences of ourselves 
and ancestors in our evolution from the lower 
forms of animal life into the present stage 
of evolution. All of the old animal instincts 
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(which were all right in their place, and quite 
necessary for the well-being of the lower forms 
of life) have left traces in this part of the mind, 
which traces are apt to come to the front under 
pressure of unusual circumstances, even long 
after we think we have outgrown them. In this 
part of the mind are to be found traces of the 
old fighting instinct of the animal; all the animal 
passions; all the hate, envy, jealousy, and the 
rest of it, which are our inheritances from the 
past. The Instinctive Mind is also the “habit 
mind” in which is stored up all the little, and 
great, habits of many lives, or rather such as 
have not been entirely effaced by subsequent 
habits of a stronger nature. The Instinctive 
Mind is a queer storehouse, containing quite 
a variety of objects, many of them very good 
in their way, but others of which are the worst 
kind of old junk and rubbish. 

This part of the mind also is the seat of 
the appetites; passions; desires; instincts; 
sensations; feelings and emotions of the 
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lower order, manifested in the lower animals; 
primitive man; the barbarian; and the man of 
today, the difference being only in the degree 
of control over them that has been gained by 
the higher parts of the mind. There are higher 
desires, aspirations, etc., belonging to a higher 
part of the mind, which we will describe in a few 
minutes, but the “animal nature” belongs to the 
Instinctive Mind. To it also belong the “feelings” 
belonging to our emotional and passional 
nature. All animal desires, such as hunger and 
thirst; sexual desires (on the physical plane); all 
passions, such as physical love; hatred; envy; 
malice; jealousy; revenge, etc., are part of this 
part of the mind. The desire for the physical 
(unless a means of reaching higher things) and 
the longing for the material, belong to this 
region of the mind. The “lust of the flesh; the 
lust of the eyes; the pride of life, belong to the 
Instinctive Mind. 

Take note, however, that we are not 
condemning the things belonging to this plane 
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of the mind. All of them have their place— 
many were necessary in the past, and many are 
still necessary for the continuance of physical 
life. All are right in their place, and to those in 
the particular plane of development to which 
they belong, and are wrong only when one is 
mastered by them, or when he returns to pick 
up an unworthy thing that has been cast off in 
the unfoldment of the individual. This lesson has 
nothing to do with the right and wrong of these 
things (we have treated of that elsewhere) and 
we mention this part of the mind that you may 
understand that you have such a thing in your 
mental make-up, and that you may understand 
the thought, etc., coming from it, when we start 
in to analyze the mind in the latter part of this 
lesson. All we will ask you to do at this stage of 
the lesson is to realize that this part of the mind, 
while belonging to you, is not You, yourself. It is 
not the “I” part of you. 

Next in order, above the Instinctive Mind, 
is what we have called the Intellect, that 
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part of the mind that does our reasoning, 
analyzing; “thinking,” etc. You are using it in 
the consideration of this lesson. But note this: 
You are using it, but it is not You, any more than 
was the Instinctive Mind that you considered 
a moment ago. You will begin to make the 
separation, if you will think but a moment. We 
will not take up your time with a consideration 
of Intellect or Reason. You will find a good 
description of this part of the mind in any good 
elementary work on Psychology. Our only 
idea in mentioning it is that you may make the 
classification, and that we may afterward show 
you that the Intellect is but a tool of the Ego, 
instead of being the real “I” itself, as so many 
seem to imagine. 

The third, and highest, Mental Principle is 
what is called the Spiritual Mind, that part of 
the mind which is almost unknown to many 
of the race, but which has developed into 
consciousness with nearly all who read this 
lesson, for the fact that the subject of this lesson 
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attracts you is a proof that this part of your 
mental nature is unfolding into consciousness. 
This region of the mindis the source of that which 
we call “genius,” “inspiration,’ “spirituality,’ and 
all that we consider the “highest” in our mental 
make-up. All the great thoughts and ideas float 
into the field of consciousness from this part 
of the mind. All the great unfoldment of the 
race comes from there. All the higher mental 
ideas that have come to Man in his upward 
evolutionary journey, that tend in the direction 
of nobility; true religious feeling; kindness; 
humanity; justice; unselfish love; mercy; 
sympathy, etc., have come to him through his 
slowly unfolding Spiritual Mind. His love of 
God and of his fellow man have come in this 
way. His knowledge of the great occult truths 
reach him through this channel. The mental 
realization of the “l, which we are endeavoring 
to teach in these lessons, must come to him by 
way of the Spiritual Mind unfolding its ideas 
into his field of consciousness. 
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But even this great and wonderful part of 
the mind is but a tool—a highly finished one, it 
is true, but still a tool—to the Ego, or “I’ 

We propose to give you a little mental drill 
work, toward the end that you may be able 
more readily to distinguish the “I” from the 
mind, or mental states. In this connection we 
would say that every part, plane, and function 
of the mind is good, and necessary, and the 
student must not fall into the error of supposing 
that because we tell him to set aside first this 
part of the mind, and then that part, that we 
are undervaluing the mind, or that we regard 
it as an encumbrance or hindrance. Far from 
this, we realize that it is by the use of the mind 
that Man is enabled to arrive at a knowledge of 
his true nature and Self, and that his progress 
through many stages yet will depend upon the 
unfolding of his mental faculties. 

Man is now using but the lower and inferior 
parts of his mind, and he has within his mental 
world great unexplored regions that far 
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surpass anything of which the human mind 
has dreamed. In fact, it is part of the business 
of “Raja Yoga” to aid in unfolding these higher 
faculties and mental regions. And so far from 
decrying the Mind, the “Raja Yoga” teachers 
are chiefly concerned in recognizing the Mind's 
power and possibilities, and directing the 
student to avail himself of the latent powers 
that are inherent in his soul. 

It is only by the mind that the teachings 
we are now giving you may be grasped and 
understood, and used to your advantage and 
benefit. We are talking direct to your mind 
now, and are making appeals to it, that it may 
be interested and may open itself to what 
is ready to come into it from its own higher 
regions. We are appealing to the Intellect to 
direct its attention to this great matter, that it 
may interpose less resistance to the truths that 
are waiting to be projected from the Spiritual 
Mind, which knows the Truth. 
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MENTAL DRILL. 

Place yourself in a calm, restful condition, that 
you may be able to meditate upon the matters 
that we shall place before you for consideration. 
Allow the matters presented to meet with a 
hospitable reception from you, and hold a 
mental attitude of willingness to receive what 
may be waiting for you in the higher regions of 
your mind. 

We wish to call your attention to several 
mental impressions or conditions, one after 
another, in order that you may realize that they 
are merely something incident to you, and not 
YOU yourself—that you may set them aside 
and consider them, just as you might anything 
that you have been using. You cannot set the 
"I" aside and so consider it, but the various 
forms of the “not |” may be so set aside and 
considered. 

In the First Lesson you gained the perception 
of the “Il” as independent from the body, the 
latter merely being an instrument for use. You 
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have now arrived at the stage when the 
appears to you to be a mental creature—a 
bundle of thoughts, feelings, moods, etc. 
But you must go farther. You must be able to 
distinguish the “I” from these mental conditions, 
which are as much tools as is the body and its 
parts. 

Let us begin by considering the thoughts 
more closely connected with the body, and 
then work up to the higher mental states. 

The sensations of the body, such as hunger; 
thirst; pain; pleasurable sensations; physical 
desires, etc., etc., are not apt to be mistaken 
for essential qualities of the “I” by many of 
the Candidates, for they have passed beyond 
this stage, and have learned to set aside these 
sensations, to a greater or lesser extent, by an 
effort of the Will, and are no longer slaves to 
them. Not that they do not experience these 
sensations, but they have grown to regard them 
as incidents of the physical life—good in their 
place—but useful to the advanced man only 
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when he has mastered them to the extent that 
he no longer regards them as close to the “I’ 
And yet, to some people, these sensations are 
so closely identified with their conception of 
the “I” that when they think of themselves they 
think merely of a bundle of these sensations. 
They are not able to set them aside and consider 
them as things apart, to be used when necessary 
and proper, but as things not fastened to the “I” 
The more advanced a man becomes the farther 
off seem these sensations. Not that he does 
not feel hungry, for instance. Not at all, for he 
recognizes hunger, and satisfies it within reason, 
knowing that his physical body is making 
demands for attention, and that these demands 
should be heeded. But—mark the difference— 
instead of feeling that the “I” is hungry the man 
feels that “my body” is hungry, just as he might 
become conscious that his horse or dog was 
crying for food insistently. Do you see what we 
mean? It is that the man no longer identifies 
himself—the “I"—with the body, consequently 
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the thoughts which are most closely allied to 
the physical life seem comparatively “separate” 
from his “l” conception. Such a man thinks “my 
stomach, this,’ or “my leg, that,’ or “my body, 
thus,’ instead of "I; this’ or "T that.” He is able, 
almost automatically, to think of the body and 
its sensations as things of him, and belonging 
to him, which require attention and care, rather 
than as real parts of the “I.” He is able to form 
a conception of the “I” as existing without any 
of these things—without the body and its 
sensations—and so he has taken the first step 
in the realization of the “I” 

Before going on, we ask the students to stop 
a few moments, and mentally run over these 
sensations of the body. Form a mental image of 
them, and realize that they are merely incidents 
to the present stage of growth and experience 
of the “I” and that they form no real part of it. 
They may, and will be, left behind in the Ego's 
higher planes of advancement. You may have 
attained this mental conception perfectly, 
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long since, but we ask that to give yourself the 
mental drill at this time, in order to fasten upon 
your mind this first step. 

In realizing that you are able to set aside, 
mentally, these sensations—that you are able 
to hold them out at arm's length and “consider” 
them as an “outside” thing, you mentally 
determine that they are “not |” things,and you 
set them down in the “not I" collection—the 
first to be placed there. Let us try to make this 
still plainer, even at the risk of wearying you by 
repetitions (for you must get this idea firmly 
fixed in your mind). To be able to say that a 
thing is “not I,’ you must realize that there are 
two things in question (1) the “not I" thing, and 
(2) the “I” who is regarding the “not |” thing just 
as the “I” regards a lump of sugar, or a mountain. 
Do you see what we mean? Keep at it until you 
do. 

Next, consider some of the emotions, such 
as anger; hate; love, in its ordinary forms; 
jealousy; ambition; and the hundred and one 
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other emotions that sweep through our brains. 
You will find that you are able to set each one 
of these emotions or feelings aside and study 
it; dissect it; analyze it; consider it. You will be 
able to understand the rise, progress and end 
of each of these feelings, as they have come to 
you, and as you recall them in your memory or 
imagination, just as readily as you would were 
you observing their occurrence in the mind of 
a friend. You will find them all stored away in 
some parts of your mental make-up, and you 
may (to use a modern American slang phrase) 
"make them trot before you, and show their 
paces.’ Don't you see that they are not “You"— 
that they are merely something that you carry 
around with you in a mental bag. You can 
imagine yourself as living without them, and 
still being "l; can you not? 

And the very fact that you are able to set 
them aside and examine and consider them 
is a proof that they are “not |” things—for 
there are two things in the matter (1) You who 
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are examining and considering them, and 
(2) the thing itself which is the object of the 
examination and consideration at mental arm’s 
length. So into the “not |" collection go these 
emotions, desirable and undesirable. The 
collection is steadily growing, and will attain 
quite formidable proportions after a while. 
Now, do not imagine that this is a lesson 
designed to teach you how to discard these 
emotions, although if it enables you to get rid 
of the undesirable ones, so much the better. 
This is not our object, for we bid you place 
the desirable (at this time) ones in with the 
opposite kind, the idea being to bring you to 
a realization that the “I” is higher, above and 
independent of these mental somethings, and 
then when you have realized the nature of 
the “I” you may return and use (as a Master) 
the things that have been using you as a slave. 
So do not be afraid to throw these emotions 
(good and bad) into the “not |" collection. You 
may go back to them, and use the good ones, 
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after the Mental Drill is over. No matter how 
much you may think that you are bound by any 
of these emotions, you will realize, by careful 
analysis, that it is of the “not |” kind, for the “I” 
existed before the emotion came into active 
play, and it will live long after the emotion has 
faded away. The principal proof is that you are 
able to hold it out at arm's length and examine 
it—a proof that it is “not I.’ 

Run through the entire list of your feelings; 
emotions; moods; and what not, just as you 
would those of a well-known friend or relative, 
and you will see that each one—every one— 
is a “not I" thing, and you will lay it aside for 
the time, for the purpose of the scientific 
experiment, at least. 

Then passing on to the Intellect, you will be 
able to hold out for examination each mental 
process and principle. You don't believe it, you 
may say. Then read and study some good work 
on Psychology, and you will learn to dissect 
and analyze every intellectual process—and 
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to classify it and place it in the proper pigeon- 
hole. Study Psychology by means of some 
good text-book, and you will find that one 
by one every intellectual process is classified, 
and talked about and labeled, just as you 
would a collection of flowers. If that does not 
satisfy you, turn the leaves of some work on 
Logic, and you will admit that you may hold 
these intellectual processes at arm's length and 
examine them, and talk about them to others. 
So that these wonderful tools of Man—the 
Intellectual powers may be placed in the “not 
I" collection, for the “I” is capable of standing 
aside and viewing them—it is able to detach 
them from itself. The most remarkable thing 
about this is that in admitting this fact, you 
realize that the “l” is using these very intellectual 
faculties to pass upon themselves. Who is the 
Master that compels these faculties to do this 
to themselves? The Master of the Mind—The 


“j” 
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And reaching the higher regions of the 
mind—even the Spiritual Mind, you will be 
compelled to admit that the things that have 
come into consciousness from that region may 
be considered and studied, just as may be any 
other mental thing, and so even these high 
things must be placed in the “not |” collection. 
You may object that this does not prove that 
all the things in the Spiritual Mind may be so 
treated—that there may be “I” things there 
that can not be so treated. We will not discuss 
this question, for you know nothing about the 
Spiritual Mind except as it has revealed itself 
to you, and the higher regions of that mind 
are like the mind of a God, when compared 
to what you call mind. But the evidence of the 
[llumined—those in whom the Spiritual Mind 
has wonderfully unfolded tell us that even in 
the highest forms of development, the Initiates, 
yea, even the Masters, realize that above even 
their highest mental states there is always that 
eternal “I” brooding over them, as the Sun over 
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the lake; and that the highest conception of 
the “I” known even to advanced souls, is but a 
faint reflection of the “I” filtering through the 
Spiritual Mind, although that Spiritual Mind is 
as clear as the clearest crystal when compared 
with our comparatively opaque mental states. 
And the highest mental state is but a tool or 
instrument of the “I” and is not the “I” itself. 
And yet the "I" is to be found in the faintest 
forms of consciousness, and animates even the 
unconscious life. The “l” is always the same, but 
its apparent growth is the result of the mental 
unfoldment of the individual. As we described 
it in one of the lessons of the “Advanced 
Course’ it is like an electric lamp that is encased 
in many wrappings of cloth. As cloth after cloth 
is removed, the light seems to grow brighter 
and stronger, and yet it has changed not, the 
change being in the removal of the confining 
and bedimming coverings. We do not expect 
to make you realize the “l” in all its fullness— 
that is far beyond the highest known to man 
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of to-day—but we do hope to bring you to a 
realization of the highest conception of the “I; 
possible to each of you in your present stage 
of unfoldment, and in the process we expect to 
cause to drop from you some of the confining 
sheaths that you have about outgrown. The 
sheaths are ready for dropping, and all that 
is required is the touch of a friendly hand to 
cause them to fall fluttering from you. We 
wish to bring you to the fullest possible (to 
you) realization of the “I” in order to make 
an Individual of you—in order that you may 
understand, and have courage to take up the 
tools and instruments lying at your hand, and 
do the work before you. 

And now, back to the Mental Drill. After you 
have satisfied yourself that about everything 
that you are capable of thinking about is a “not 
I" thing—a tool and instrument for your use— 
you will ask, “And now, what is there left that 
should not be thrown in the “not |" collection. 
To this question we answer “THE ‘I’ ITSELF.’ And 
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when you demand a proof we say, “Try to set 
aside the ‘I’ for consideration!” You may try 
from now until the passing away of infinities 
of infinities, and you will never be able to set 
aside the real “I” for consideration. You may 
think you can, but a little reflection will show 
you that you are merely setting aside some of 
your mental qualities or faculties. And in this 
process what is the "I” doing? Simply setting 
aside and considering things. Can you not 
see that the “I” cannot be both the considerer 
and the thing considered—the examiner and 
the thing examined? Can the sun shine upon 
itself by its own light? You may consider the 
"I" of some other person, but it is your “I” that 
is considering. But you cannot, as an “l; stand 
aside and see yourself as an “I” Then what 
evidence have we that there is an “I” to us? 
This: that you are always conscious of being 
the considerer and examiner, instead of the 
considered and examined thing—and then, 
you have the evidence of your consciousness. 
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And what report does this consciousness give 
us? Simply this, and nothing more: “I AM.’ That 
is all that the “I” is conscious of, regarding its 
true self: "I AM,’ but that consciousness is worth 
all the rest, for the rest is but “not |” tools that 
the “I” may reach out and use. 

And so at the final analysis, you will find that 

there is something that refuses to be set aside 
and examined by the “I” And that something 
is the “l” itself—that “I” eternal, unchangeable— 
that drop of the Great Spirit Ocean—that spark 
from the Sacred Flame. 
Just as you find it impossible to imagine the 
as dead, so will you find it impossible to set 
aside the “l” for consideration—all that comes 
to you is the testimony: “I AM.” 

If you were able to set aside the “I” for 
consideration, who would be the one to 
consider it? Who could consider except the “I” 
itself, and if it be here, how could it be there? 
The “l” cannot be the “not |" even in the wildest 
flights of the imagination—the imagination with 


aa i 
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all its boasted freedom and power, confesses 
itself vanquished when asked to do this thing. 

Oh, students, may you be brought to a 
realization of what you are. May you soon 
awaken to the fact that you are sleeping gods— 
that you have within you the power of the 
Universe, awaiting your word to manifest in 
action. Long ages have you toiled to get this 
far, and long must you travel before you reach 
even the first Great Temple, but you are now 
entering into the conscious stage of Spiritual 
Evolution. No longer will your eyes be closed 
as you walk the Path. From now on you will 
begin to see clearer and clearer each step, in 
the dawning light of consciousness. 

You are in touch with all of life, and the 
separation of your “I” from the great Universal “I” 
is but apparent and temporary. We will tell you 
of these things in our Third Lesson, but before 
you can grasp that you must develop the “I” 
consciousness within you. Do not lay aside this 
matter as one of no importance. Do not dismiss 
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our weak explanation as being “merely words, 
words, words,’ as so many are inclined to do. 
We are pointing out a great truth to you. Why 
not follow the leadings of the Spirit which even 
now—this moment while you read—is urging 
you to walk The Path of Attainment? Consider 
the teachings of this lesson, and practice the 
Mental Drill until your mind has grasped its 
significance, then let it sink deep down into 
your inner consciousness. Then will you be 
ready for the next lessons, and those to follow. 
Practice this Mental Drill until you are fully 
assured of the reality of the “I” and the relativity 
of the “not “l” in the mind. When you once 
grasp this truth, you will find that you will be 
able to use the mind with far greater power 
and effect, for you will recognize that it is your 
tool and instrument, fitted and intended to do 
your bidding. You will be able to master your 
moods, and emotions when necessary, and will 
rise from the position of a slave to a Master. 
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Our words seem cheap and poor, when we 
consider the greatness of the truth that we are 
endeavoring to convey by means of them. For 
who can find words to express the inexpressible? 
All that we may hope to do is to awaken a keen 
interest and attention on your part, so that you 
will practice the Mental Drill, and thus obtain 
the evidence of your own mentality to the 
truth. Truth is not truth to you until you have 
proven it in your own experience, and once so 
proven you cannot be robbed of it, nor can it 
be argued away from you. 

You must realize that in every mental effort 
You—the “I"—are behind it. You bid the Mind 
work, and it obeys your Will. You are the 
Master, and not the slave of your mind. You 
are the Driver, not the driven. Shake yourself 
loose from the tyranny of the mind that has 
oppressed you for so long. Assert yourself, 
and be free. We will help you in this direction 
during the course of these lessons, but you must 
first assert yourself as a Master of your Mind. 
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Sign the mental Declaration of Independence 
from your moods, emotions, and uncontrolled 
thoughts, and assert your Dominion over them. 
Enter into your Kingdom, thou manifestation of 
the Spirit! 

While this lesson is intended primarily to 
bring clearly into your consciousness the fact 
that the “I” is a reality, separate and distinct 
from its Mental Tools, and while the control of 
the mental faculties by the Will forms a part of 
some of the future lessons, still, we think that 
this is a good place to point out to you the 
advantages arising from a realization of the 
true nature of the “l” and the relative aspect of 
the Mind. 

Many of us have supposed that our minds 
were the masters of ourselves, and we have 
allowed ourselves to be tormented and 
worried by thoughts “running away” with us, 
and presenting themselves at inopportune 
moments. The Initiate is relieved from this 
annoyance, for he learns to assert his mastery 
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over the different parts of the mind, and 
controls and regulates his mental processes, just 
as one would a fine piece of machinery. He is 
able to control his conscious thinking faculties, 
and direct their work to the best advantage, 
and he also learns how to pass on orders to the 
subconscious mental region and bid it work for 
him while he sleeps, or even when he is using 
his conscious mind in other matters. These 
subjects will be considered by us in due time, 
during the course of lessons. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to read what Edward Carpenter says of the 
power of the individual to control his thought 
processes. In his book “From Adam's Peak to 
Elephanta,” in describing his experience while 
visiting a Hindu Gnani Yogi, he says: 


“And if we are unwilling to believe in this internal 
mastery over the body, we are perhaps almost 
equally unaccustomed to the idea of mastery over 


our own inner thoughts and feelings. That a man 
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should be a prey to any thought that chances to 
take possession of his mind, is commonly among us 
assumed as unavoidable. It may be a matter of regret 
that he should be kept awake all night from anxiety 
as to the issue of a lawsuit on the morrow, but that he 
should have the power of determining whether he be 
kept awake or not seems an extravagant demand. The 
image of an impending calamity is no doubt odious, 
but its very odiousness (we say) makes it haunt the 
mind all the more pertinaciously and it is useless to try 
to expel it. 

“Yet this is an absurd position—for man, the heir of 
all the ages: hag-ridden by the flimsy creatures of his 
own brain. If a pebble in our boot torments us, we 
expel it. We take off the boot and shake it out. And 
once the matter is fairly understood it is just as easy to 
expel an intruding and obnoxious thought from the 
mind. About this there ought to be no mistake, no two 
opinions. The thing is obvious, clear and unmistakable. 
It should be as easy to expel an obnoxious thought 
from your mind as it is to shake a stone out of your 


shoe; and till a man can do that it is just nonsense to 
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talk about his ascendancy over Nature, and all the rest 
of it. He is a mere slave, and prey to the bat-winged 
phantoms that flit through the corridors of his own 
brain. 

"Yet the weary and careworn faces that we meet 
by thousands, even among the affluent classes of 
civilization, testify only too clearly how seldom this 
mastery is obtained. How rare indeed to meet a man! 
How common rather to discover a creature hounded 
on by tyrant thoughts (or cares or desires), cowering, 
wincing under the lash—or perchance priding himself 
to run merrily in obedience to a driver that rattles the 
reins and persuades him that he is free—whom we 
cannot converse with in careless tete-a-tete because 
that alien presence is always there, on the watch. 

“It is one of the most prominent doctrines of Raja 
Yoga that the power of expelling thoughts, or if need 
be, killing them dead on the spot, must be attained. 
Naturally the art requires practice, but like other arts, 
when once acquired there is no mystery or difficulty 
about it. And it is worth practice. It may indeed fairly 
be said that life only begins when this art has been 
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acquired. For obviously when instead of being ruled 
by individual thoughts, the whole flock of them in 
their immense multitude and variety and capacity is 
ours to direct and dispatch and employ where we 
list (‘for He maketh the winds his messengers and the 
flaming fire His minister’), life becomes a thing so vast 
and grand compared with what it was before, that its 
former condition may well appear almost antenatal. 

“If you can kill a thought dead, for the time being, 
you can do anything else with it that you please. And 
therefore it is that this power is so valuable. And it 
not only frees a man from mental torment (which is 
nine-tenths at least of the torment of life), but it gives 
him a concentrated power of handling mental work 
absolutely unknown to him before. The two things are 
co-relative to each other. As already said this is one of 
the principles of Raja Yoga. 

“While at work your thought is to be absolutely 
concentrated in it, undistracted by anything whatever 
irrelevant to the matter in hand—pounding away 
like a great engine, with giant power and perfect 


economy—no wear and tear of friction, or dislocation 
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of parts owing to the working of different forces at 
the same time. Then when the work is finished, if there 
is no more occasion for the use of the machine, it must 
stop equally, absolutely—stop entirely—no worrying 
(as if a parcel of boys were allowed to play their 
devilments with a locomotive as soon as it was in the 
shed)—and the man must retire into that region of his 
consciousness where his true self dwells. 

"| say the power of the thought-machine itself is 
enormously increased by this faculty of letting it 
alone on the one hand, and of using it singly and with 
concentration on the other. It becomes a true tool, 
which a master-workman lays down when done with, 
but which only a bungler carries about with him all the 


time to show that he is the possessor of it” 


We ask the students to read carefully the 
above quotations from Mr. Carpenter's book, 
for they are full of suggestions that may be 
taken up to advantage by those who are 
emancipating themselves from their slavery 
to the unmastered mind, and who are now 
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bringing the mind under control of the Ego, by 
means of the Will. 

Our next lesson will take up the subject 
of the relationship of the “I” to the Universal 
"I" and will be called the “Expansion of the 
Self” It will deal with the subject, not from a 
theoretical standpoint, but from the position 
of the teacher who is endeavoring to make his 
students actually aware in their consciousness 
of the truth of the proposition. In this course 
we are not trying to make our students past- 
masters of theory, but are endeavoring to place 
them in a position whereby they may know for 
themselves, and actually experience the things 
of which we teach. 

Therefore we urge upon you not to merely 
rest content with reading this lesson, but, instead, 
to study and meditate upon the teachings 
mentioned under the head of “Mental Drill) 
until the distinctions stand out clearly in your 
mind, and until you not only believe them to be 
true, but actually are conscious of the “I” and its 
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Mental Tools. Have patience and perseverance. 
The task may be difficult, but the reward is great. 
To become conscious of the greatness, majesty, 
strength and power of your real being is worth 
years of hard study. Do you not think so? Then 
study and practice hopefully, diligently and 
earnestly. 
Peace be with you. 


MANTRAMS (AFFIRMATIONS) FOR THE SECOND 
LESSON. 

' am an entity—my mind is my instrument 
of expression. 

"I" exist independent of my mind, and am not 
dependent upon it for existence or being. 

“I” am Master of my mind, not its slave. 
can set aside my sensations, emotions, 
passions, desires, intellectual faculties, and all 
the rest of my mental collection of tools, as “not 
I" things—and still there remains something— 
and that something is “l which cannot be set 
aside by me, for it is my very self; my only self; 


bi 


“r 
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my real self—"l” That which remains after all 
that may be set aside is set aside is the “I” 
Myself—eternal, constant, unchangeable. 

“r am 
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The Third Lesson: The Expansion of the Self. 





N THE FIRST two lessons of this course we 

have endeavored to bring to the candidate a 
realization in consciousness of the reality of the 
"I and to enable him to distinguish between 
the Self and its sheaths, physical and mental. 
In the present lesson we will call his attention 
to the relationship of the “l” to the Universal 
"I and will endeavor to give him an idea of a 
greater, grander Self, transcending personality 
and the little self that we are so apt to regard 
as the “I. 

The keynote of this lesson will be “The 
Oneness of All’ and all of its teachings will 
be directed to awakening a realization in 


consciousness of that great truth. But we wish 
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to impress upon the mind of the Candidate 
that we are not teaching him that he is the 
Absolute. We are not teaching the "I Am God" 
belief, which we consider to be erroneous and 
misleading, and a perversion of the original 
Yogi teachings. This false teaching has taken 
possession of many of the Hindu teachers and 
people, and with its accompanying teaching of 
“Maya” or the complete illusion or non-existence 
of the Universe, has reduced millions of people 
to a passive, negative mental condition which 
undoubtedly is retarding their progress. Not 
only in India is this true, but the same facts may 
be observed among the pupils of the Western 
teachers who have embraced this negative 
side of the Oriental Philosophy. Such people 
confound the “Absolute” and “Relative” aspects 
of the One, and, being unable to reconcile the 
facts of Life and the Universe with their theories 
of "I Am God,’ they are driven to the desperate 
expedient of boldly denying the Universe, and 
declaring it to be all “an illusion” or “Maya.” 
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You will have no trouble in distinguishing the 
pupils of the teachers holding this view. They 
will be found to exhibit the most negative 
mental condition—a natural result of absorbing 
the constant suggestion of “nothingness"—the 
gospel of negation. In marked contrast to the 
mental condition of the students, however, 
will be observed the mental attitude of the 
teachers, who are almost uniformly examples 
of vital, positive, mental force, capable of 
hurling their teaching into the minds of the 
pupils—of driving in their statements by 
the force of an awakened Will. The teacher, 
as a rule, has awakened to a sense of the “I” 
consciousness, and really develops the same 
by his “| Am God" attitude, because by holding 
this mental attitude he is enabled to throw off 
the influence of the sheaths of the lower mental 
principles, and the light of the Self shows forth 
fiercely and strongly, sometimes to such an 
extent that it fairly scorches the mentality of 
the less advanced pupil. But, notwithstanding 
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this awakened “I” consciousness, the teacher is 
handicapped by his intellectual misconception 
and befogging metaphysics, and is unable to 
impart the “l” consciousness to his pupils, and, 
instead of raising them up to shine with equal 
splendor with himself, he really forces them 
into a shadow by reason of his teachings. 

Our students, of course, will understand 
that the above is not written in the spirit of 
carping criticism or fault-finding. We hold no 
such mental attitude, and indeed could not 
if we remain true to our conception of Truth. 
We are mentioning these matters simply that 
the student may avoid this "I Am God” pitfall 
which awaits the Candidate just as he has well 
started on the Path. It would not be such a 
serious matter if it were merely a question of 
faulty metaphysics, for that would straighten 
itself out in time. But it is far more serious 
than this, for the teaching inevitably leads to 
the accompanying teaching that all is Illusion 
or Maya, and that Life is but a dream—a false 
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thing—a lie—a nightmare; that the journey 
along the Path is but an illusion; that everything 
is “nothing”; that there is no soul; that You are 
God in disguise, and that He is fooling Himself 
in making believe that He is You; that Life is 
but a Divine masquerade or sleight-of-hand 
performance; that You are God, but that You 
(God) are fooling Yourself (God) in order to 
amuse Yourself (God). Is not this horrible? And 
yet it shows to what lengths the human mind will 
go before it will part with some pet theory of 
metaphysics with which it has been hypnotized. 
Do you think that we have overdrawn the 
picture? Then read some of the teachings 
of these schools of the Oriental Philosophy, 
or listen to some of the more radical of the 
Western teachers preaching this philosophy. 
The majority of the latter lack the courage of the 
Hindu teachers in carrying their theories to a 
logical conclusion, and, consequently they veil 
their teachings with metaphysical subtlety. But 
a few of them are more courageous, and come 
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out into the open and preach their doctrine in 
full. 

Some of the modern Western teachers 
of this philosophy explain matters by saying 
that “God is masquerading as different forms 
of life, including Man, in order that he may 
gain the experience resulting therefrom, for 
although He has Infinite and Absolute Wisdom 
and Knowledge, he lacks the experience that 
comes only from actually living the life of the 
lowly forms, and therefore He descends thus 
in order to gain the needed experience.’ Can 
you imagine the Absolute, possessed of all 
possible Knowledge and Wisdom, feeling the 
need of such petty "experience, and living 
the life of the lowly forms (including Man) in 
order “to gain experience?” To what depths do 
these vain theories of Man drive us? Another 
leading Western teacher, who has absorbed 
the teaching of certain branches of the Oriental 
Philosophy, and who possesses the courage of 
his convictions, boldly announces that “You, 
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yourself, are the totality of being, and with your 
mind alone create, preserve and destroy the 
universe, which is your own mental product.’ 
And again the last mentioned teacher states: 
“the entire universe is a bagatelle illustration of 
your own creative power, which you are now 
exhibiting for your own inspection.’ “By their 
fruits shall you know them; is a safe rule to apply 
to all teachings. The philosophy that teaches 
that the Universe is an illusion perpetrated by 
you (God) to amuse, entertain or fool yourself 
(God), can have but one result, and that is the 
conclusion that “everything is nothing,’ and 
all that is necessary to do is to sit down, fold 
your hands and enjoy the Divine exhibition of 
legerdemain that you are performing for your 
own entertainment, and then, when the show is 
over, return to your state of conscious Godhood 
and recall with smiles the pleasant memories 
of the “conjure show” that you created to fool 
yourself with during several billions of ages. 
That is what it amounts to, and the result is that 
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those accepting this philosophy thrust upon 
them by forceful teachers, and knowing in their 
hearts that they are not God, but absorbing the 
suggestions of “nothingness,” are driven into a 
state of mental apathy and negativeness, the 
soul sinking into a stupor from which it may not 
be roused for a long period of time. 

We wish you to avoid confounding our 
teaching with this just mentioned. We wish to 
teach you that You are a real Being—not God 
Himself, but a manifestation of Him who is the 
Absolute. You are a Child of the Absolute, if 
you prefer the term, possessed of the Divine 
Heritage, and whose mission it is to unfold 
qualities which are your inheritances from 
your Parent. Do not make the great mistake of 
confounding the Relative with the Absolute. 
Avoid this pitfall into which so many have 
fallen. Do not allow yourself to fall into the 
"Slough of Despond,’ and wallow in the mud of 
“nothingness, and to see no reality except in the 
person of some forceful teacher who takes the 
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place of the Absolute in your mind. But raise 
your head and assert your Divine Parentage, 
and your Heritage from the Absolute, and step 
out boldly on the Path, asserting the “I” 

(We must refer the Candidate back to our 
“Advanced Course,’ for our teachings regarding 
the Absolute and the Relative. The last three 
lessons of that course will throw light upon 
what we have just said. To repeat the teaching 
at this point would be to use space which is 
needed for the lesson before us.) 

And yet, while the “I” is not God, the 
Absolute, it is infinitely greater than we have 
imagined it to be before the light dawned 
upon us. It extends itself far beyond what we 
had conceived to be its limits. It touches the 
Universe, at all its points, and is in the closest 
union with all of Life. It is in the closest touch 
with all that has emanated from the Absolute— 
all the world of Relativity. And while it faces the 
Relative Universe, it has its roots in the Absolute, 
and draws nourishment therefrom, just as does 
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the babe in the womb obtain nourishment 
from the mother. It is verily a manifestation 
of God, and God's very essence is in it. Surely 
this is almost as “high” a statement as the "I Am 
God" of the teachers just mentioned,—and yet 
how different. Let us consider the teaching in 
detail in this lesson, and in portions of others 
to follow. 

Let us begin with a consideration of the 
instruments of the Ego, and the material with 
which and through which the Ego works. Let us 
realize that the physical body of man is identical 
in substance with all other forms of matter, and 
that its atoms are continually changing and 
being replaced, the material being drawn from 
the great storehouse of matter, and that there 
is a Oneness of matter underlying all apparent 
differences of form and substance. And then 
let us realize that the vital energy or Prana 
that man uses in his life work is but a portion 
of that great universal energy which permeates 
everything and everywhere, the portion being 
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used by us at any particular moment being 
drawn from the universal supply, and again 
passing out from us into the great ocean of 
force or energy. And then let us realize that 
even the mind, which is so close to the real 
Self that it is often mistaken for it—even that 
wonderful thing Thought—is but a portion of 
the Universal Mind, the highest emanation of 
the Absolute beneath the plane of Spirit, and 
that the Mind-substance or Chitta that we are 
using this moment, is not ours separately and 
distinctly, but is simply a portion from the 
great universal supply, which is constant and 
unchangeable. Let us then realize that even this 
thing that we feel pulsing within us—that which 
is so closely bound up with the Spirit as to be 
almost inseparable from it—that which we call 
Life—is but a bit of that Great Life Principle 
that pervades the Universe, and which cannot 
be added to, nor subtracted from. When we 
have realized these things, and have begun to 
feel our relation (in these particulars) to the 
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One Great Emanation of the Absolute, then we 
may begin to grasp the idea of the Oneness of 
Spirit, and the relation of the “I” to every other 
“I and the merging of the Self into the one great 
Self, which is not the extinction of Individuality, 
as some have supposed, but the enlargement 
and extension of the Individual Consciousness 
until it takes in the Whole. 

In Lessons X and xI, of the “Advanced Course” 
we called your attention to the Yogi teachings 
concerning Akasa or Matter, and showed you 
that all forms of what we know as Matter are but 
different forms of manifestation of the principle 
called Akasa, or as the Western scientists call it, 
“Ether.” This Ether or Akasa is the finest, thinnest 
and most tenuous form of Matter, in fact it is 
Matter in its ultimate or fundamental form, the 
different forms of what we call Matter being 
but manifestations of this Akasa or Ether, the 
apparent difference resulting from different 
rates of vibration, etc. We mention this fact 
here merely to bring clearly before your mind 
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the fact of the Universality of Matter, to the 
end that you may realize that each and every 
particle of your physical body is but a portion 
of this great principle of the Universe, fresh 
from the great store-house, and just about 
returning to it again, for the atoms of the body 
are constantly changing. That which appears as 
your flesh to-day, may have been part of a plant 
a few days before, and may be part of some 
other living thing a few days hence. Constant 
change is going on, and what is yours to-day 
was someone's else yesterday, and still another's 
to-morrow. You do not own one atom of matter 
personally, it is all a part of the common supply, 
the stream flowing through you and through all 
Life, on and on forever. 

And so it is with the Vital Energy that you 
are using every moment of your life. You are 
constantly drawing upon the great Universal 
supply of Prana, then using what is given you, 
allowing the force to pass on to assume some 
other form. It is the property of all, and all you 
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can do is to use what you need, and allow it to 
pass on. There is but one Force or Energy, and 
that is to be found everywhere at all times. 
And even the great principle, Mind- 
substance, is under the same law. It is hard for 
us to realize this. We are so apt to think of our 
mental operations as distinctively our own— 
something that belongs to us personally— 
that it is difficult for us to realize that Mind- 
substance is a Universal principle just as Matter 
or Energy, and that we are but drawing upon 
the Universal supply in our mental operations. 
And more than this, the particular portion of 
Mind-substance that we are using, although 
separated from the Mind-substance used by 
other individuals by a thin wall of the very 
finest kind of Matter, is really in touch with the 
other apparently separated minds, and with 
the Universal Mind of which it forms a part. Just 
as is the Matter of which our physical bodies 
are composed really in touch with all Matter; 
and just as is the Vital Force used by us really in 
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touch with all Energy; so is our Mind-substance 
really in touch with all Mind-substance. It is as 
if the Ego in its progress were moving through 
great oceans of Matter, Energy, or Mind- 
substance, making use of that of each which it 
needed and which immediately surrounded 
it, and leaving each behind as it moved on 
through the great volume of the ocean. This 
Illustration is clumsy, but it may bring to your 
consciousness a realization that the Ego is the 
only thing that is really Yours, unchangeable 
and unaltered, and that all the rest is merely 
that portion of the Universal supply that you 
draw to yourself for the wants of the moment. 
It may also bring more clearly before your mind 
the great Unity of things—may enable you to 
see things as a Whole, rather than as separated 
parts. Remember, You—the “I”—are the only 
Real thing about and around you—all that has 
permanence—and Matter, Force and even 
Mind-substance, are but your instruments for 
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use and expression. There are great oceans of 
each surrounding the “I” as it moves along. 

It is well for you also to bear in mind the 
Universality of Life. All of the Universe is alive, 
vibrating and pulsating with life and energy and 
motion. There is nothing dead in the Universe. 
Life is everywhere, and always accompanied by 
intelligence. There is no such thing as a dead, 
unintelligent Universe. Instead of being atoms 
of Life floating in a sea of death, we are atoms 
of Life surrounded by an ocean of Life, pulsating, 
moving, thinking, living. Every atom of what we 
call Matter is alive. It has energy or force with it, 
and is always accompanied by intelligence and 
life. Look around us as we will—at the animal 
world—at the plant world—yes, even at the 
world of minerals, and we see life, life, life—all 
alive and having intelligence. When we are able 
to bring this conception into the realm of actual 
consciousness—when we are able not only to 
intellectually accept this fact, but to even go 
still further and feel and be conscious of this 
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Universal Life on all sides, then are we well on 
the road to attaining the Cosmic Consciousness. 

But all these things are but steps leading 
up to the realization of the Oneness in Spirit, 
on the part of the Individual. Gradually there 
dawns upon him the realization that there is 
a Unity in the manifestation of Spirit from the 
Absolute—a unity with itself, and a Union with 
the Absolute. All this manifestation of Spirit on 
the part of the Absolute—all this begetting of 
Divine Children—was in the nature of a single 
act rather than as a series of acts, if we may be 
permitted to speak of the manifestation as an 
act. Each Ego is a Centre of Consciousness in 
this great ocean of Spirit—each is a Real Self, 
apparently separate from the others and from 
its source, but the separation is only apparent 
in both cases, for there is the closest bond 
of union between the Egos of the Universe 
of Universes—each is knit to the other in the 
closest bond of union, and each is still attached 
to the Absolute by spiritual filaments, if we 
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may use the term. In time we shall grow more 
conscious of this mutual relationship, as the 
sheaths are outgrown and cast aside, and in the 
end we will be withdrawn into the Absolute— 
shall return to the Mansion of the Father. 

It is of the highest importance to the 
developing soul to unfold into a realization 
of this relationship and unity, for when this 
conception is once fully established the soul 
is enabled to rise above certain of the lower 
planes, and is free from the operation of certain 
laws that bind the undeveloped soul. Therefore 
the Yogi teachers are constantly leading the 
Candidates toward this goal. First by this path, 
and then by that one, giving them different 
glimpses of the desired point, until finally the 
student finds a path best fitted for his feet, 
and he moves along straight to the mark, and 
throwing aside the confining bonds that have 
proved so irksome, he cries aloud for joy at his 
new found Freedom. 
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The following exercises and Mental Drills are 
intended to aid the Candidate in his work of 
growing into a realization of his relationship 
with the Whole of Life and Being. 


MENTAL DRILL. 

(1) Read over what we have said in the 
"Advanced Course” regarding the principle 
known as Matter. Realize that all Matter is 
One at the last—that the real underlying 
substance of Matter is Akasa or Ether, and that 
all the varying forms evident to our senses are 
but modifications and grosser forms of that 
underlying principle. Realize that by known 
chemical processes all forms of Matter known 
to us, or rather all combinations resulting in 
"forms; may be resolved into their original 
elements, and that these elements are merely 
Akasa in different states of vibration. Let the 
idea of the Oneness of the visible Universe sink 
deeply into your mind, until it becomes fixed 
there. The erroneous conception of diversity 
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in the material world must be replaced by the 
consciousness of Unity—Oneness, at the last, in 
spite of the appearance of variety and manifold 
forms. You must grow to see behind the world 
of forms of Matter, and see the great principle 
of Matter (Akasa or Ether) back of, within, and 
under it all. You must grow to feel this, as well 
as to intellectually see it. 

(2) Meditate over the last mentioned truths, 
and then follow the matter still further. Read 
what we have said in the “Advanced Course’ 
(Lesson XI) about the last analysis of Matter 
showing it fading away into Force or Energy 
until the dividing line is lost, and Matter merges 
into Energy or Force, showing them both to 
be but the same thing, Matter being a grosser 
form of Energy or Force. This idea should be 
impressed upon the understanding, in order 
that the complete edifice of the Knowing of 
the Oneness may be complete in all of its parts. 

(3) Thenreadinthe “Advanced Lessons” about 
Energy or Force, in the oneness underlying its 
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various manifestations. Consider how one form 
of Energy may be transformed into another, 
and so on around the circle, the one principle 
producing the entire chain of appearances. 
Realize that the energy within you by which 
you move and act, is but one of the forms of 
this great Principle of Energy with which the 
Universe is filled, and that you may draw to you 
the required Energy from the great Universal 
supply. But above all endeavor to grasp the idea 
of the Oneness pervading the world of Energy 
or Force, or Motion. See it in its entirety, rather 
than in its apparent separateness. These steps 
may appear somewhat tedious and useless, but 
take our word for it, they are all helps in fitting 
the mind to grasp the idea of the Oneness of 
All. Each step is important, and renders the 
next higher one more easily attained. In this 
mental drill, it will be well to mentally picture 
the Universe in perpetual motion—everything 
is in motion—all matter is moving and changing 
its forms, and manifesting the Energy within 
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it. Suns and worlds rush through space, their 
particles constantly changing and moving. 
Chemical composition and decomposition is 
constant and unceasing, everywhere the work 
of building up and breaking down is going on. 
New combinations of atoms and worlds are 
constantly being formed and dissolved. And 
after considering this Oneness of the principle 
of Energy, reflect that through all these changes 
of form the Ego—the Real Self—You—stand 
unchanged and unharmed—Eternal, Invincible, 
Indestructible, Invulnerable, Real and Constant 
among this changing world of forms and force. 
You are above it all, and it revolves around and 
about you—Spirit. 

(4) Read what we have said in the “Advanced 
Course” about Force or Energy, shading into 
Mind-substance which is its parent. Realize that 
Mind is back of all this great exhibition of Energy 
and Force that you have been considering. 
Then will you be ready to consider the Oneness 
of Mind. 
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(5) Read what we have said in the “Advanced 
Lessons” about Mind-substance. Realize that 
there is a great world of Mind-substance, or an 
Universal Mind, which is at the disposal of the 
Ego. All Thought is the product of the Ego's use 
of this Mind-substance, its tool and instrument. 
Realize that this Ocean of Mind is entire and 
Whole, and that the Ego may draw freely 
from it. Realize that You have this great ocean 
of Mind at your command, when you unfold 
sufficiently to use it. Realize that Mind is back 
of and underneath all of the world of form and 
names and action, and that in that sense: “All 
is Mind,’ although still higher in the scale than 
even Mind are You, the Real Self, the Ego, the 
Manifestation of the Absolute. 

(6) Realize your identity with and relationship 
to All of Life. Look around you at Life in all 
its forms, from the lowest to the highest, all 
being exhibitions of the great principle of 
Life in operation along different stages of The 
Path. Scorn not the humblest forms, but look 
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behind the form and see the reality—Life. Feel 
yourself a part of the great Universal Life. Let 
your thought sink to the depths of the ocean, 
and realize your kinship with the Life back of 
the forms dwelling there. Do not confound the 
forms (often hideous from your personal point 
of view) with the principle behind them. Look 
at the plant-life, and the animal life, and seek 
to see behind the veil of form into the real Life 
behind and underneath the form. Learn to 
feel your Life throbbing and thrilling with the 
Life Principle in these other forms, and in the 
forms of those of your own race. Gaze into the 
starry skies and see there the numerous suns 
and worlds, all peopled with life in some of 
its myriad forms, and feel your kinship to it. If 
you can grasp this thought and consciousness, 
you will find yourself at-one-ment with those 
whirling worlds, and, instead of feeling small 
and insignificant by comparison, you will be 
conscious of an expansion of Self, until you 
feel that in those circling worlds is a part of 
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yourself—that You are there also, while standing 
upon the Earth—that you are akin to all parts 
of the Universe—nay, more, that they are as 
much your home as is the spot upon which you 
are standing. You will find sweeping upon you 
a sense of consciousness that the Universe is 
your home—not merely a part of it, as you had 
previously thought. You will experience a sense 
of greatness, and broadness and grandness 
such as you have never dreamed of. You will 
begin to realize at least a part of your Divine 
inheritance, and to know indeed that you are 
a Child of the Infinite, the very essence of your 
Divine Parent being in the fibres of your being. 
At such times of realization one becomes 
conscious of what lies before the soul in its 
upward path, and how small the greatest prizes 
that Earth has to offer are when compared to 
some of these things before the soul, as seen 
by the eyes of the Spiritual Mind in moments 
of clear vision. 
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You must not dispute with these visions of 
the greatness of the soul, but must treat them 
hospitably, for they are your very own, coming 
to you from the regions of your Spiritual Mind 
which are unfolding into consciousness. 

(7) The highest step in this dawning 
consciousness of the Oneness of All, is the one 
in which is realized that there is but One Reality, 
and at the same time the sense of consciousness 
that the “I” is in that Reality. It is most difficult to 
express this thought in words for it is something 
that must be felt, rather than seen by the 
Intellect. When the Soul realizes that the Spirit 
within it is, at the last, the only real part of it, 
and that the Absolute and its manifestation as 
Spirit is the only real thing in the Universe, a 
great step has been taken. But there is still one 
higher step to be taken before the full sense of 
the Oneness and Reality comes to us. That step 
is the one in which we realize the Identity of the 
"I" with the great “l” of the Universe. The mystery 
of the manifestation of the Absolute in the 
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form of the Spirit, is veiled from us—the mind 
confesses its inability to penetrate behind the 
veil shielding the Absolute from view, although 
it will give us a report of its being conscious 
of the presence of the Absolute just at the 
edge of the boundary line. But the highest 
region of the Spiritual Mind, when explored 
by the advanced souls who are well along the 
Path, reports that it sees beyond the apparent 
separation of Spirit from Spirit, and realizes that 
there is but one Reality of Spirit, and that all the 
"s are really but different views of that One— 
Centres of Consciousness upon the surface of 
the One Great “I” the Centre of which is the 
Absolute Itself. This certainly penetrates the 
whole region of the Spiritual Mind, and gives 
us all the message of Oneness of the Spirit, just 
as the Intellect satisfies us with its message of 
the Oneness of Matter, Energy, and Mind. The 
idea of Oneness permeates all planes of Life. 
The sense of Reality of the “I” that is apparent 
to You in the moments of your clearest mental 
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vision, is really the reflection of the sense 
of Reality underlying the Whole—it is the 
consciousness of the Whole, manifesting 
through your point or Centre of Consciousness. 
The advanced student or Initiate finds his 
consciousness gradually enlarging until it 
realizes its identity with the Whole. He realizes 
that under all the forms and names of the visible 
world, there is to be found One Life—One 
Force—One Substance—One Existence—One 
Reality—ONE. And, instead of his experiencing 
any sense of the loss of identity or individuality, 
he becomes conscious of an enlargement of an 
expansion of individuality or identity—instead 
of feeling himself absorbed in the Whole, he 
feels that he is spreading out and embracing the 
Whole. This is most hard to express in words, 
for there are no words to fit the conception, 
and all that we can hope to do is to start into 
motion, by means of our words, the vibrations 
that will find a response in the minds of those 
who read the words, to the end that they will 
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experience the consciousness which will bring 
its own understanding. This consciousness 
cannot be transmitted by words proceeding 
from the Intellect, but vibrations may be set 
up that will prepare the mind to receive the 
message from its own higher planes. 

Even in the early stages of this dawning 
consciousness, one is enabled to identify the 
real part of himself with the real part of all the 
other forms of life that pass before his notice. 
In every other man—in every animal—in every 
plant—in every mineral—he sees behind the 
sheath and form of appearance, an evidence of 
the presence of the Spirit which is akin to his 
own Spirit—yea, more than akin, for the two 
are One. He sees Himself in all forms of life, in 
all time in all places. He realizes that the Real 
Self is everywhere present and everlasting, and 
that the Life within himself is also within all the 
Universe—in everything, for there is nothing 
dead in the Universe, and all Life, in all of its 
varying phases, is simply the One Life, held, 
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used and enjoyed in common by all. Each Ego 
is a Centre of Consciousness in this great ocean 
of Life, and while apparently separate and 
distinct, is yet really in touch with the Whole, 
and with every apparent part. 

It is not our intention, in this lesson, to go 
into the details of this great mystery of Life, or 
to recite the comparatively little of the Truth 
that the most advanced teachers and Masters 
have handed down. This is not the place for 
it—it belongs to the subject of Gnani Yoga 
rather than to Raja Yoga—and we touch upon 
it here, not for the purpose of trying to explain 
the scientific side of it to you, but merely in 
order that your minds may be led to take up 
the idea and gradually manifest it in conscious 
realization. There is quite a difference between 
the scientific, intellectual teaching of Gnani Yoga, 
whereby the metaphysical and scientific sides of 
the Yogi teachings are presented to the minds 
of the students, in a logical, scientific manner, 
and the methods of Raja Yoga, in which the 
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Candidate is led by degrees to a consciousness 
(outside of mere intellectual belief) of his 
real nature and powers. We are following the 
latter plan, for this course is a Course in Raja 
Yoga. We are aiming to present the matter to 
the mind in such a manner that it may prepare 
the way for the dawning consciousness, by 
brushing away the preconceived notions and 
prejudices, and allowing a clean entrance for 
the new conception. Much that we have said 
in this lesson may appear, on the one hand, like 
useless repetition, and, on the other hand, like 
an incomplete presentation of the scientific 
side of the Yogi teachings. But it will be found, 
in time, that the effect has been that the mind of 
the student has undergone a change from the 
absorbing of the idea of the Oneness of Life, 
and the Expansion of the Self. The Candidate 
is urged not to be in too much of a hurry. 
Development must not be forced. Read what 
we have written, and practice the Mental Drills 
we have given, even if they may appear trifling 
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and childish to some of you—we know what 
they will do for you, and you will agree with 
us in time. Make haste slowly. You will find that 
the mind will work out the matter, even though 
you be engaged in your ordinary work, and 
have forgotten the subject for the time. The 
greater portion of mental work is done in this 
way, while you are busy with something else, or 
even asleep, for the sub-conscious portion of 
the mind works along the lines pointed out for 
it, and performs its task. 

As we have said, the purpose of this lesson 
is to bring you in the way of the unfoldment 
of consciousness, rather than to teach you the 
details of the scientific side of the Yogi teachings. 
Development is the keynote of Raja Yoga. And 
the reason that we wish to develop this sense of 
the Reality of the “l, and the Expansion of the 
Self, at this place is that thereby you may assert 
your Mastery over Matter, Energy and Mind. 
Before you may mount your throne as King, you 
must fully realize in consciousness that you are 
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the Reality in this world of appearances. You 
must realize that you—the real You—are not 
only existent, and real, but that you are in touch 
with all else that is real, and that the roots of 
your being are grounded in the Absolute itself. 
You must realize that instead of being a separate 
atom of Reality, isolated and fixed in a narrow 
space, you are a Centre of Consciousness in 
the Whole of Reality, and that the Universe of 
Universes is your home—that your Centre of 
Consciousness might be moved on to a point 
trillions of miles from the Earth (which distance 
would be as nothing in Space) and still you— 
the awakened soul—would be just as much 
at home there as here—that even while you 
are here, your influence extends far out into 
space. Your real state, which will be revealed to 
you, gradually, throughout the ages, is so great 
and grand, that your mind in its present state 
of development cannot grasp even the faint 
reflection of that glory. 
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We wish you to try to form at least a faint idea 
of your Real State of Being, in order that you 
may control the lower principles by the force 
of your awakened Will, which Will depends 
upon your degree of consciousness of the Real 
Self. 

As man grows in understanding and 
consciousness of the Real Self, so does his ability 
to use his Will grow. Will is the attribute of the 
Real Self. It is well that this great realization of 
the Real Self brings with it Love for all of Life, 
and Kindness, for, were it not so, the Will that 
comes to him who grows into a realization of 
his real being could be used to the great hurt 
of those of the race who had not progressed so 
far (their relative hurt, we mean, for in the end, 
and at the last, no soul is ever really hurt). But 
the dawning power brings with it greater Love 
and Kindness, and the higher the soul mounts 
the more is it filled with the higher ideals and 
the more does it throw from it the lower animal 
attributes. It is true that some souls growing into 
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a consciousness of their real nature, without an 
understanding of what it all means, may commit 
the error of using the awakened Will for selfish 
ends, as may be seen in the cases of the Black 
Magicians spoken of in the occult writings, and 
also in the cases of well known characters in 
history and in modern life, who manifest an 
enormous Will which they misuse. All of this 
class of people of great Will have stumbled or 
grown blindly into a consciousness (or partial 
consciousness) of the real nature, but lack the 
restraining influence of the higher teachings. 
But such misuse of the Will brings pain and 
unrest to the user, and he is eventually driven 
into the right road. 

We do not expect our students to grasp 
fully this idea of the Expansion of Self. Even the 
highest grasp it only partially. But until you get 
a glimmering of the consciousness you will not 
be able to progress far on the path of Raja Yoga. 
You must understand what you are, before you 
are able to use the power that lies dormant 
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within you. You must realize that you are the 
Master, before you can claim the powers of the 
Master, and expect to have your commands 
obeyed. So bear patiently with us, your 
Teachers, while we set before you the lessons 
to be learned—the tasks to be performed. The 
road is long, and is rough in places—the feet 
may become tired and bruised, but the reward 
is great, and there are resting places along the 
path. Be not discouraged if your progress seem 
slow, for the soul must unfold naturally as does 
the flower, without haste, without force. 

And be not dismayed nor affrighted if you 
occasionally catch a glimpse of your higher self. 
As "M. C” says, in her notes on “Light on the 
Path”: “To have seen thy soul in its bloom, is to 
have obtained a momentary glimpse in thyself 
of the transfiguration which shall eventually 
make thee more than man; to recognize, is 
to achieve the great task of gazing upon the 
blazing light without dropping the eyes, and 
not falling back in terror as though before 
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some ghastly phantom. This happens to some, 


and so, when the victory is all but won, it is lost: 
Peace be with thee. 


MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION) FOR THE THIRD 
LESSON. 

There is but one ultimate form of Matter; 
one ultimate form of Energy; one ultimate form 
of Mind. Matter proceeds from Energy, and 
Energy from Mind, and all are an emanation of 
the Absolute, threefold in appearance but One 
in substance. There is but One Life, and that 
permeates the Universe, manifesting in various 
forms, but being, at the last, but One. My body 
is one with Universal Matter; My energy and 
vital force is one with the Universal Energy; My 
Mind is one with the Universal Mind; My Life is 
one with the Universal Life. The Absolute has 
expressed and manifested itself in Spirit, which 
is the real “I” overshadowing and embracing all 
the apparently separate “ls. “I” feel my identity 
with Spirit and realize the Oneness of All Reality. 
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| feel my unity with all Spirit, and my Union 
(through Spirit) with the Absolute. | realize that 
"I" am an Expression and Manifestation of the 
Absolute, and that its very essence is within 
me. | am filled with Divine Love. | am filled with 
Divine Power. | am filled with Divine Wisdom. | 
am conscious of identity in spirit, in substance; 
and in nature; with the One Reality. 
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The Fourth Lesson: Mental Control. 





N OUR FIRST three lessons of this series, we 

have endeavored to bring into realization 
within your mind (1) the consciousness of 
the "l"; its independence from the body; its 
immortality; its invincibility and invulnerability; 
(2) the superiority of the “Il” over the mind, as 
well as over the body; the fact that the mind 
is not the “I,” but is merely an instrument for 
the expression of the “I”; the fact that the “I” 
is master of the mind, as well as of the body; 
that the “I” is behind all thought; that the “I” 
can set aside for consideration the sensations, 
emotions, passions, desires, and the rest of the 
mental phenomena, and still realize that it, the 


“j” 


, İs apart from these mental manifestations, 
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and remains unchanged, real and fully existent; 
that the “I” can set aside any and all of its 
mental tools and instruments, as “not |” things, 
and still consciously realize that after so setting 
them aside there remains something—itself— 
the “I” which cannot be set aside or taken 
from; that the “l” is the master of the mind, and 
not its slave; (3) that the “I” is a much greater 
thing than the little personal “I” we have been 
considering it to be; that the “I” is a part of 
that great One Reality which pervades all the 
Universe; that it is connected with all other 
forms of life by countless ties, mental and 
spiritual filaments and relations; that the “I” is 
a Centre of Consciousness in that great One 
Reality or Spirit, which is behind and back of all 
Life and Existence, the Centre of which Reality 
or Existence, is the Absolute or God; that the 
sense of Reality that is inherent in the “I,” is really 
the reflection of the sense of Reality inherent 
in the Whole—the Great “l” of the Universe. 
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The underlying principle of these three 
lessons is the Reality of the “I” in itself, over and 
above all Matter, Force, or Mind—positive to 
all of them, just as they are positive or negative 
to each other—and negative only to the Centre 
of the One—the Absolute itself. And this is the 
position for the Candidate or Initiate to take: 
"| am positive to Mind, Energy, and Matter, 
and control them all—l am negative only to 
the Absolute, which is the Centre of Being, of 
which Being | Am. And, as | assert my mastery 
over Mind, Energy, and Matter, and exercise 
my Will over them, so do | acknowledge my 
subordination to the Absolute, and gladly open 
my soul to the inflow of the Divine Will, and 
partake of its Power, Strength, and Wisdom.’ 

In the present lesson, and those immediately 
following it, we shall endeavor to assist the 
Candidate or Initiate in acquiring a mastery of 
the subordinate manifestations, Matter, Energy, 
and Mind. In order to acquire and assert this 
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mastery, one must acquaint himself with the 
nature of the thing to be controlled. 

In our “Advanced Course” we have 
endeavored to explain to you the nature of the 
Three Great Manifestations, known as Chitta, or 
Mind-Substance; Prana, or Energy; and Akasa, 
or the Principle of Matter. We also explained 
to you that the “I” of man is superior to these 
three, being what is known as Atman or Spirit. 
Matter, Energy, and Mind, as we have explained, 
are manifestations of the Absolute, and are 
relative things. The Yogi philosophy teaches 
that Matter is the grossest form of manifested 
substance, being below Energy and Mind, and 
consequently negative to, and subordinate to 
both. One stage higher than Matter, is Energy 
or Force, which is positive to, and has authority 
over, Matter (Matter being a still grosser form 
of substance), but which is negative to and 
subordinate to Mind, which is a still higher 
form of substance. Next in order comes the 
highest of the three—Mind—the finest form of 
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substance, and which dominates both Energy 
and Matter, being positive to both. Mind, 
however is negative and subordinate to the 
"I’ which is Spirit, and obeys the orders of the 
latter when firmly and intelligently given. The “I” 
itself is subordinate only to the Absolute—the 
Centre of Being—the “I” being positive and 
dominant over the threefold manifestation of 
Mind, Energy, and Matter. 

The “I” which for the sake of the illustration 
must be regarded as a separate thing (although 
it is really only a Centre of Consciousness in the 
great body of Spirit), finds itself surrounded by 
the triple-ocean of Mind, Energy and Matter, 
which ocean extends into Infinity. The body 
is but a physical form through which flows an 
unending stream of matter, for, as you know the 
particles and atoms of the body are constantly 
changing; being renewed; replaced; thrown 
off, and supplanted. One's body of a few 
years ago, or rather the particles composing 
that body, have passed off and now form new 
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combinations in the world of matter. And one’s 
body of to-day is passing away and being 
replaced by new particles. And one's body of 
next year is now occupying some other portion 
of space, and its particles are now parts of 
countless other combinations, from which 
space and combinations they will later come 
to combine and form the body of next year. 
There is nothing permanent about the body— 
even the particles of the bones are being 
constantly replaced by others. And so it is with 
the Vital Energy, Force, or Strength of the body 
(including that of the brain). It is constantly 
being used up, and expended, a fresh supply 
taking its place. And even the Mind of the 
person is changeable, and the Mind-substance 
or Chitta, is being used up and replenished, 
the new supply coming from the great Ocean 
of Mind, into which the discarded portion slips, 
just as is the case with the matter and energy. 
While the majority of our students, who are 
more or less familiar with the current material 
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scientific conceptions, will readily accept the 
above idea of the ocean of Matter, and Energy, 
and the fact that there is a continual using up and 
replenishing of one’s store of both, they may 
have more or less trouble in accepting the idea 
that Mind is a substance or principle amenable 
to the same general laws as are the other two 
manifestations, or attributes of substance. One 
is so apt to think of his Mind as “himself”—the 
“I” Notwithstanding the fact that in our Second 
Lesson of this series we showed you that the “I” 
is superior to the mental states, and that it can 
set them aside and regard and consider them 
as “not-l” things, yet the force of the habit of 
thought is very strong, and it may take some of 
you considerable time before you “get into the 
way” of realizing that your Mind is “something 
that you use,’ instead of being You—yourself. 
And yet, you must persevere in attaining this 
realization, for in the degree that you realize 
your dominance over your mind, so will be your 
control of it, and its amenability to that control. 
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And, as is the degree of that dominance and 
control, so will be the character, grade and 
extent of the work that your Mind will do for 
you. So you see: Realization brings Control— 
and Control brings results. This statement lies 
at the base of the science of Raja Yoga. And 
many of its first exercises are designed to 
acquaint the student with that realization, and 
to develop the realization and control by habit 
and practice. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that instead of 
Mind being the "I;' it is the thing through and 
by means of which the “I” thinks, at least so far 
as is concerned the knowledge concerning the 
phenomenal or outward Universe—that is the 
Universe of Name and Form. There is a higher 
Knowledge locked up in the innermost part of 
the “I” that far transcends any information that 
it may receive about or from the outer world, 
but that is not before us for consideration at 
this time, and we must concern ourselves with 
the “thinking about the world of things.” 
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Mind-substance in Sanscrit is called “Chitta, 
and a wave in the Chitta (which wave is the 
combination of Mind and Energy) is called 
"Vritta,' which is akin to what we call a "thought. 
In other words it is “mind in action,’ whereas 
Chitta is “mind in repose.” Vritta, when literally 
translated means “a whirlpool or eddy in the 
mind, which is exactly what a thought really is. 

But we must call the attention of the student, 
at this point, to the fact that the word “Mind” 
is used in two ways by the Yogis and other 
occultists, and the student is directed to 
form a clear conception of each meaning, in 
order to avoid confusion, and that he may 
more clearly perceive the two aspects of the 
things which the word is intended to express. 
In the first place the word “Mind” is used as 
synonymous with Chitta, or Mind-substance, 
which is the Universal Mind Principle. From 
this Chitta, Mind-substance, or Mind, all the 
material of the millions of personal minds is 
obtained. The second meaning of the word 
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“Mind” is that which we mean when we speak 
of the “mind” of anyone, thereby meaning the 
mental faculties of that particular person— 
that which distinguishes his mental personality 
from that of another. We have taught you that 
this “mind” in Man, functions on three planes, 
and have called the respective manifestations 
(1) the Instinctive Mind; (2) the Intellect; and 
(3) the Spiritual Mind. (See “Fourteen Lessons 
in Yogi Philosophy,’ etc.) These three mental 
planes, taken together, make up the “mind” of 
the person, or to be more exact they, clustered 
around the “I” form the “soul” of the individual. 
The word “soul” is often used as synonymous 
with “spirit” but those who have followed us 
will distinguish the difference. The “soul” is the 
Ego surrounded by its mental principles, while 
the Spirit is the “soul of the soul’—the “I? or 
Real Self. 

The Science of Raja Yoga, to which this 
series of lessons is devoted, teaches, as its basic 
principle, the Control of the Mind. It holds 
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that the first step toward Power consists in 
obtaining a control of one’s own mind. It holds 
that the internal world must be conquered 
before the outer world is attacked. It holds 
that the “Il” manifests itself in Will, and that that 
Will may be used to manipulate, guide, govern 
and direct the mind of its owner, as well as the 
physical world. It aims to clear away all mental 
rubbish, and encumbrances—to conduct a 
“mental housecleaning,’ as it were, and to secure 
a clear, clean, healthy mind. Then it proceeds 
to control that mind intelligently, and with 
effect, saving all waste-power, and by means 
of concentration bringing the Mind in full 
harmony with the Will, that it may be brought 
to a focus and its power greatly increased 
and its efficiency fully secured. Concentration 
and Will-power are the means by which the 
Yogis obtain such wonderful results, and by 
which they manage and direct their vigorous, 
healthy minds, and master the material world, 
acting positively upon Energy and Matter. This 
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control extends to all planes of the Mind, and 
the Yogis not only control the Instinctive Mind, 
holding in subjection its lower qualities and 
making use of its other parts, but they also 
develop and enlarge the field of their Intellect 
and obtain from it wonderful results. Even the 
Spiritual Mind is mastered, and aided in its 
unfoldment, and urged to pass down into the 
field of consciousness some of the wonderful 
secrets to be found within its area. By means of 
Raja Yoga many of the secrets of existence and 
Being—many of the Riddles of the Universe— 
are answered and solved. And by it the latent 
powers inherent in the constitution of Man are 
unfolded and brought into action. Those highly 
advanced in the science are believed to have 
obtained such a wonderful degree of power 
and control over the forces of the universe, that 
they are as gods compared with the ordinary 
man. 

Raja Yoga teaches that not only may power 
of this kind be secured, but that a wonderful 
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field of Knowledge is opened out through its 
practice. It holds that when the concentrated 
mind is focused upon thing or subject, the true 
nature and inner meaning, of, and concerning, 
that thing or subject will be brought to view. The 
concentrated mind passes through the object 
or subject just as the X-Ray passes through a 
block of wood, and the thing is seen by the “I” 
as it is—in truth—and not as it had appeared 
before, imperfectly and erroneously. Not only 
may the outside world be thus explored, but 
the mental ray may be turned inward, and the 
secret places of the mind explored. When it 
is remembered that the bit of mind that each 
man possesses, is like a drop of the ocean 
which contains within its tiny compass all the 
elements that make up the ocean, and that to 
know perfectly the drop is to know perfectly 
the ocean, then we begin to see what such a 
power really means. 

Many in the Western world who have 
attained great results in the intellectual and 
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scientific fields of endeavor, have developed 
these powers more or less unconsciously. Many 
great inventors are practical Yogis, although 
they do not realize the source of their power. 
Anyone who is familiar with the personal 
mental characteristics of Edison, will see that 
he follows some of the Raja Yoga methods, 
and that Concentration is one of his strongest 
weapons. And from all reports, Prof. Elmer 
Gates, of Washington, D. C., whose mind has 
unfolded many wonderful discoveries and 
inventions, is also a practical Yogi although 
he may repudiate the assertion vigorously, 
and may not have familiarized himself with 
the principles of this science, which he has 
“dropped into” unconsciously. Those who have 
reported upon Prof. Gates’ methods, say that he 
fairly “digs out” the inventions and discoveries 
from his mind, after going into seclusion and 
practicing concentration, and what is known as 
the Mental Vision. 
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But we have given you enough of theory 
for one lesson, and must begin to give you 
directions whereby you may aid yourself in 
developing these latent powers and unfolding 
these dormant energies. You will notice that 
in this series we first tell you something about 
the theory, and then proceed to give you 
“something to do.’ This is the true Yogi method 
as followed and practiced by their best teachers. 
Too much theory is tiresome, and sings the mind 
to sleep, while too much exercise tires one, and 
does not give the inquiring part of his mind the 
necessary food. To combine both in suitable 
proportions is the better plan, and one that we 
aim to follow. 


MENTAL DRILL AND EXERCISES. 

Before we can get the mind to do good 
work for us, we must first “tame” it, and bring 
it to obedience to the Will of the “lL” The mind, 
as a rule, has been allowed to run wild, and 
follow its own sweet will and desires, without 
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regard to anything else. Like a spoiled child 
or badly trained domestic animal, it gets into 
much trouble, and is of very little pleasure, 
comfort or use. The minds of many of us are 
like menageries of wild animals, each pursuing 
the bent of its own nature, and going its own 
way. We have the whole menagerie within 
us—the tiger, the ape, the peacock, the ass, 
the goose, the sheep, the hyena, and all the 
rest. And we have been letting these animals 
rule us. Even our Intellect is erratic, unstable, 
and like the quicksilver to which the ancient 
occultists compared it, shifting and uncertain. 
If you will look around you you will see that 
those men and women in the world who have 
really accomplished anything worth while have 
trained their minds to obedience. They have 
asserted the Will over their own minds, and 
learned Mastery and Power in that way. The 
average mind chafes at the restraint of the 
Will, and is like a frisky monkey that will not be 
“taught tricks.’ But taught it must be, if it wants 
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to do good work. And teach it you must if you 
expect to get any use from it—if you expect to 
use it, instead of having it use you. 

And this is the first thing to be learned in Raja 
Yoga—this control of the mind. Those who had 
hoped for some royal road to mastery, may be 
disappointed, but there is only one way and 
that is to master and control the mind by the 
Will. Otherwise it will run away when you most 
need it. And so we shall give you some exercise 
designed to aid you in this direction. 

The first exercise in Raja Yoga is what is 
called Pratyahara or the art of making the 
mind introspective or turned inward upon 
itself. It is the first step toward mental control. 
It aims to turn the mind from going outward, 
and gradually turning it inward upon itself or 
inner nature. The object is to gain control of it 
by the Will. The following exercises will aid in 
that direction: 
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EXERCISE I. 

(a) Place yourself in a comfortable position, 
and so far as possible free from outside 
disturbing influences. Make no violent effort 
to control the mind, but rather allow it to run 
along for a while and exhaust its efforts. It will 
take advantage of the opportunity, and will 
jump around like an unchained monkey at first, 
until it gradually slows down and looks to you 
for orders. It may take some time to tame down 
at first trial, but each time you try it will come 
around to you in shorter time. The Yogis spend 
much time in acquiring this mental peace and 
calm, and consider themselves well paid for it. 

(b) When the mind is well calmed down, 
and peaceful, fix the thought on the “I Am,’ as 
taught in our previous lessons. Picture the “I” as 
an entity independent of the body; deathless; 
invulnerable; immortal; real. Then think of it 
as independent of the body, and able to exist 
without its fleshly covering. Meditate upon this 
for atime, and then gradually direct the thought 
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to the realization of the “l” as independent and 
superior to the mind, and controlling same. Go 
over the general ideas of the first two lessons, 
and endeavor to calmly reflect upon them and 
to see them in the “mind's eye” You will find 
that your mind is gradually becoming more 
and more peaceful and calm, and that the 
distracting thoughts of the outside world are 
farther and farther removed from you. 

(c) Then let the mind pass on to a calm 
consideration of the Third Lesson, in which we 
have spoken of the Oneness of All, and the 
relationship of the “I” to the One Life; Power; 
Intelligence; Being. You will find that you are 
acquiring a mental control and calm heretofore 
unknown to you. The exercises in the first three 
lessons will have prepared you for this. 

(d) The following is the most difficult of the 
variations or degrees of this exercise, but the 
ability to perform it will come gradually. The 
exercise consists in gradually shutting out all 
thought or impression of the outside world; 
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of the body; and of the thoughts themselves, 
the student concentrating and meditating 
upon the word and idea “I AM,’ the idea being 
that he shall concentrate upon the idea of 
mere “being” or "existence, symbolized by 


n 


the words “I Am” Not "I am this’ or "I am that; 
or "I do this,’ or “I think that,’ but simply: “I AM.” 
This exercise will focus the attention at the very 
centre of Being within oneself, and will gather 
in all the mental energies, instead of allowing 
them to be scattered upon outside things. 
A feeling of Peace, Strength, and Power will 
result, for the affirmation, and the thought back 
of it, is the most powerful and strongest that 
one may make, for it is a statement of Actual 
Being, and a turning of the thought inward to 
that truth. Let the mind first dwell upon the 
word "I; identifying it with the Self, and then 
let it pass on to the word "am, which signifies 
Reality, and Being. Then combine the two with 
the meanings thereof, and the result is a most 
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powerful focusing of thought inward, and a 
most potent Statement of Being. 

It is well to accompany the above exercises 
with a comfortable and easy physical attitude, 
so as to prevent the distraction of the attention 
by the body. In order to do this one should 
assume an easy attitude, and then relax every 
muscle, and take the tension from every nerve, 
until a perfect sense of ease, comfort and 
relaxation is obtained. You should practice 
this until you have fully acquired it. It will be 
useful to you in many ways, besides rendering 
Concentration and Meditation easier. It will act 
as a “rest cure” for tired body, nerves, and mind. 


EXERCISE II. 

The second step in Raja Yoga is what is known 
as Dharana, or Concentration. This is a most 
wonderful idea in the direction of focusing 
the mental forces, and may be cultivated to an 
almost incredible degree, but all this requires 
work, time, and patience. But the student will 
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be well repaid for it. Concentration consists in 
the mind focusing upon a certain subject, or 
object, and being held there for a time. This, 
at first thought seems very easy, but a little 
practice will show how difficult it is to firmly 
fix the attention and hold it there. It will have 
a tendency to waver, and move to some other 
object or subject, and much practice will 
be needed in order to hold it at the desired 
point. But practice will accomplish wonders, as 
one may see by observing people who have 
acquired this faculty, and who use it in their 
everyday life. But the following point should 
be remembered. Many persons have acquired 
the faculty of concentrating their attention, but 
have allowed it to become almost involuntary, 
and they become a slave to it, forgetting 
themselves and everything else, and often 
neglecting necessary affairs. This is the ignorant 
way of concentrating, and those addicted to it 
become slaves to their habits, instead of masters 
of their minds. They become day-dreamers, 
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and absent-minded people, instead of Masters. 

They are to be pitied as much as those who 
cannot concentrate at all. The secret is in a 
mastery of the mind. The Yogis can concentrate 
at will, and completely bury themselves in 
the subject before them, and extract from it 
every item of interest, and can then pass the 
mind from the thing at will, the same control 
being used in both cases. They do not allow 
fits of abstraction, or “absent-mindedness” to 
come upon them, nor are they day-dreamers. 
On the contrary they are very wide awake 
individuals; close observers; clear thinkers; 
correct reasoners. They are masters of their 
minds, not slaves to their moods. The ignorant 
concentrator buries himself in the object or 
subject, and allows it to master and absorb 
himself, while the trained Yogi thinker asserts 
the “I; and then directs his mind to concentrate 
upon the subject or object, keeping it well 
under control and in view all the time. Do you 
see the difference? Then heed the lesson. 
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The following exercises may be found useful 
in the first steps of Concentration: 

(a) Concentrate the attention upon some 
familiar object—a pencil, for instance. Hold 
the mind there, and consider the pencil to 
the exclusion of any other object. Consider its 
size; color; shape; kind of wood. Consider its 
uses, and purposes; its materials; the process 
of its manufacture, etc., etc., etc. In short, think 
as many things about the pencil as possible, 
allowing the mind to pursue any associated by- 
paths, such as a consideration of the graphite of 
which the “lead” is made; the forest from which 
came the wood used in making the pencil; the 
history of pencils, and other implements used 
for writing, etc. In short exhaust the subject 
of “Pencils.” In considering a subject under 
concentration, the following plan of synopsis 
will be found useful. Think of the thing in 
question from the following view-points: 

(1) The thing itself. 

(2) The place from whence it came. 
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(3) Its purpose or use. 

(4) Its associations. 

(5) Its probable end. 

Do not let the apparently trivial nature of the 
inquiry discourage you, for the simplest form 
of mental training is useful, and will help to 
develop your Will and Concentration. It is akin 
to the process of developing a physical muscle 
by some simple exercise, and in both cases one 
loses sight of the unimportance of the exercise 
itself, in view of the end to be gained. 

(b) Concentrate the attention upon some 
part of the body—the hand for instance, and 
fixing your entire attention upon it, shut off 
or inhibit all sensation from the other parts of 
the body. A little practice will enable you to 
do this. In addition to the mental training, this 
exercise will stimulate the part of the body 
concentrated upon, for reasons that will appear 
in future lessons. Change the parts of the body 
concentrated upon, and thus give the mind a 
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variety of exercises, and the body the effect of 
a general stimulation. 

(c) These exercises may be extended 
indefinitely upon familiar objects about you. 
Remember always, that the thing in itself is of 
no importance, the whole idea being to train 
the mind to obey the Will, so that when you 
really wish to use the mental forces upon some 
important object, you may find them well 
trained and obedient. Do not be tempted to 
slight this part of the work because it is “dry’ 
and uninteresting, for it leads up to things that 
are most interesting, and opens a door to a 
fascinating subject. 

(d) Practice focusing the attention upon 
some abstract subject—that is upon some 
subject of interest that may offer a field for 
mental exploration. Think about the subject in 
all its phases and branches, following up one 
by-path, and then another, until you feel that 
you know all about the subject that your mind 
has acquired. You will be surprised to find how 
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much more you know about any one thing 
or subject than you had believed possible. In 
hidden corners of your mind you will find some 
useful or interesting information about the 
thing in question, and when you are through 
you will feel well posted upon it, and upon the 
things connected with it. This exercise will not 
only help to develop your intellectual powers, 
but will strengthen your memory, and broaden 
your mind, and give you more confidence in 
yourself. And, in addition, you will have taken a 
valuable exercise in Concentration or Dharana. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONCENTRATION. 

Concentration is a focusing of the mind. And 
this focusing of the mind requires a focusing, or 
bringing to a center, of the Will. The mind is 
concentrated because the Will is focused upon 
the object. The mind flows into the mould 
made by the Will. The above exercises are 
designed not only to accustom the mind to the 
obedience and direction of the Will, but also 
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tend to accustom the Will to command. We 
speak of strengthening the Will, when what we 
really mean is training the mind to obey, and 
accustoming the Will to command. Our Will 
is strong enough, but we do not realize it. The 
Will takes root in the very center of our being— 
in the “l; but our imperfectly developed mind 
does not recognize this fact. We are like young 
elephants that do not recognize their own 
strength, but allow themselves to be mastered 
by puny drivers, whom they could brush aside 
with amovement. The Will is back of all action— 
all doing—mental and physical. 

We shall have much to say touching the Will, 
in these lessons and the student should give the 
matter his careful attention. Let him look around 
him, and he will see that the great difference 
between the men who have stepped forward 
from the ranks, and those who remain huddled 
up in the crowd, consists in Determination and 
Will. As Buxton has well said: “The longer | live, 
the more certain | am that the great difference 
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between men, the feeble and the powerful; 
the great and the insignificant; is Energy and 
Invincible Determination.” And he might have 
added that the thing behind that “energy and 
invincible determination” was Will. 

The writers and thinkers of all ages have 
recognized the wonderful and transcendent 
importance of the Will. Tennyson sings: “O 
living Will thou shalt endure when all that seems 
shall suffer shock” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says: “The seat of the Will seems to vary with 
the organ through which it is manifested; to 
transport itself to different parts of the brain, 
as we may wish to recall a picture, a phrase, a 
melody; to throw its force on the muscles or 
the intellectual processes. Like the general- 
in-chief, its place is everywhere in the field of 
action. It is the least like an instrument of any 
of our faculties; the farthest removed from our 
conceptions of mechanism and matter, as we 
commonly define them” Holmes was correct 
in his idea, but faulty in his details. The Will 
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does not change its seat, which is always in the 
center of the Ego, but the Will forces the mind 
to all parts, and in all directions, and it directs 
the Prana or vital force likewise. The Will is 
indeed the general-in-chief, but it does not 
rush to the various points of action, but sends 
its messengers and couriers there to carry out 
its orders. Buxton has said: “The Will will do 
anything that can be done in this world. And 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities 
will make a two-legged creature a Man without 
it” Ik Marvel truly says: “Resolve is what makes 
a man manifest; not puny resolve, not crude 
determinations, not errant purpose—but that 
strong and indefatigable Will which treads 
down difficulties and danger, as a boy treads 
down the heaving frost-lands of winter; which 
kindles his eye and brain with a proud pulse- 
beat toward the unattainable. Will makes men 
giants.’ 

The great obstacle to the proper use of the 
Will, in the case of the majority of people, is 
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the lack of ability to focus the attention. The 
Yogis clearly understand this point, and many 
of the Raja Yoga exercises which are given to 
the students by the teachers, are designed 
to overcome this difficulty. Attention is the 
outward evidence of the Will. As a French 
writer has said: “The attention is subject to 
the superior authority of the Ego. | yield it, or 
| withhold it, as | please. | direct It in turn to 
several points. | concentrate it upon each point 
as long as my Will can stand the effort” Prof. 
James has said: “The essential achievement of 
the Will, when it is most voluntary, is to attend 
to a difficult object, and hold it fast before 
the mind. Effort of Attention is the essential 
phenomenon of the Will” And Prof. Halleck 
says: "The first step toward the development of 
Will lies in the exercise of Attention. Ideas grow 
in distinctness and motor-power as we attend to 
them. If we take two ideas of the same intensity 
and center the attention upon one, we shall 
notice how much it grows in power.’ Prof. Sully 
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says: "Attention may be roughly defined as the 
active self-direction of the mind to any object 
which presents itself at the moment.’ The word 
“Attention” is derived from two Latin words, ad 
tendere, meaning “to stretch towards,’ and this 
is just what the Yogis know it to be. By means 
of their psychic or clairvoyant sight, they see 
the thought of the attentive person stretched 
out toward the object attended to, like a sharp 
wedge, the point of which is focused upon the 
object under consideration, the entire force 
of the thought being concentrated at that 
point. This is true not only when the person is 
considering an object, but when he is earnestly 
impressing his ideas upon another, or upon 
some task to be accomplished. Attention means 
reaching the mind out to and focusing it upon 
something. 

The trained Will exhibits itself in a tenacious 
Attention, and this Attention is one of the 
signs of the trained Will. The student must not 
hastily conclude that this kind of Attention is a 
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common faculty among men. On the contrary 
it is quite rare, and is seen only among those 
of “strong” mentality. Anyone may fasten his 
Attention upon some passing, pleasing thing, 
but it takes a trained will to fasten it upon some 
unattractive thing, and hold it there. Of course 
the trained occultist is able to throw interest 
into the most unattractive thing upon which 
it becomes advisable to focus his Attention, 
but this, in itself, comes with the trained Will, 
and is not the possession of the average 
man. Voluntary Attention is rare, and is found 
only among strong characters. But it may be 
cultivated and grown, until he who has scarcely 
a shade of it to-day, in time may become a giant. 
It is all a matter of practice, exercise, and Will. 
It is difficult to say too much in favor of 
the development of the faculty of tenacious 
Attention. One possessing this developed 
faculty is able to accomplish far more than even 
a much “brighter” man who lacks it. And the best 
way to train the Attention, under the direction 
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of the Will, is to practice upon uninteresting 
objects, and ideas, holding them before the 
mind until they begin to assume an Interest. 
This is difficult at first, but the task soon begins 
to take on a pleasant aspect, for one finds that 
his Will-power and Attention are growing, 
and he feels himself acquiring a Force and 
Power that were lacking before—he realizes 
that he is growing Stronger. Charles Dickens 
said that the secret of his success consisted in 
his developing a faculty of throwing his entire 
Attention into whatever he happened to be 
doing at the moment and then being able to 
turn that same degree of Attention to the next 
thing coming before him for consideration. He 
was like a man behind a great searchlight, which 
was successively turned upon point after point, 
illuminating each in turn. The “I” is the man 
behind the light, and the Will is the reflector, 
the light being the Attention. 

This discussion of Will and Attention may 
seem somewhat “dry” to the student, but that 
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is all the more reason that he should attend 
to it. It is the secret that lies at the basis of the 
Science of Raja Yoga, and the Yogi Masters 
have attained a degree of Concentrated Will 
and Attention that would be inconceivable to 
the average “man on the street.’ By reason of 
this, they are able to direct the mind here and 
there, outward or inward, with an enormous 
force. They are able to focus the mind upon 
a small thing with remarkable intensity, just as 
the rays of the sun may be focused through a 
“sun-glass" and caused to ignite, linen, or, on 
the other hand, they are able to send forth 
the mind with intense energy, illuminating 
whatever it rests upon, just as happens in the 
case of the strong electric searchlight, with 
which many of us are familiar. By all means start 
in to cultivate the Attention and Will. Practice 
on the unpleasant tasks—do the things that 
you have before you, and from which you have 
been shrinking because they were unpleasant. 
Throw interest into them, and the difficulty 
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will vanish, and you will come out of it much 
stronger, and filled with a new sense of Power. 


MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION). 

have a Will—it is my inalienable property 
and right. | determine to cultivate and develop 
it by practice and exercise. My mind is obedient 
to my Will. | assert my Will over my Mind. | 
am Master of my mind and body. | assert my 
Mastery. My Will is Dynamic—full of Force 
and Energy, and Power. | feel my strength. | am 
Strong. | am Forceful. | am Vital. | am Center of 
Consciousness, Energy, Strength, and Power, 
and | claim my birthright. 


“r 
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The Fifth Lesson: The Cultivation of Attention. 





|’ OUR LAST lesson we called your attention 
to the fact that the Yogis devote considerable 
time and practice to the acquirement of 
Concentration. And we also had something to 
say regarding the relation of Attention to the 
subject of Concentration. In this lesson we shall 
have more to say on the subject of Attention, 
for it is one of the important things relating to 
the practice of Raja Yoga, and the Yogis insist 
upon their students practicing systematically to 
develop and cultivate the faculty. Attention lies 
at the base of Will-power, and the cultivation 
of one makes easy the exercise of the other. 

To explain why we lay so much importance to 
the cultivation of Attention, would necessitate 
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our anticipating future lessons of this series, 
which we do not deem advisable at this time. 
And so we must ask our students to take our 
word for it, that all that we have to say regarding 
the importance of the cultivation of Attention, 
is occasioned by the relation of that subject to 
the use of the mind in certain directions as will 
appear fully later on. 

In order to let you know that we are not 
advancing some peculiar theory of the Yogis, 
which may not be in harmony with modern 
Western Science, we give you in this article a 
number of quotations, from Western writers 
and thinkers, touching upon this important 
faculty of the mind, so that you may see that 
the West and East agree upon this main point, 
however different may be their explanations of 
the fact, or their use of the power gained by 
the cultivation of Attention. 

As we said in our last lesson, the word 
Attention is derived from two Latin words “ad 
tendere, meaning “to stretch toward,’ which is 
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really what Attention is. The “I” wills that the 
mind be focused on some particular object 
or thing, and the mind obeys and “stretches 
toward” that object or thing, focusing its 
entire energy upon it, observing every detail, 
dissecting, analyzing, consciously and sub- 
consciously, drawing to itself every possible 
bit of information regarding it, both from 
within and from without. We cannot lay too 
much stress upon the acquirement of this great 
faculty, or rather, the development of it, for it is 
necessary for the intelligent study of Raja Yoga. 
In order to bring out the importance of the 
subject, suppose we start in by actually giving 
our Attention to the subject of Attention, and 
see how much more there is in it than we had 
thought. We shall be well repaid for the amount 
of time and trouble expended upon it. 
Attention has been defined as a focusing of 
consciousness, or, if one prefers the form of 
expression, as “detention in consciousness.” In 
the first case, we may liken it to the action of 
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the sun-glass through which the sun's rays are 
concentrated upon an object, the result being 
that the heat is gathered together at a small 
given point, the intensity of the same being 
raised many degrees until the heat is sufficient 
to burn a piece of wood, or evaporate water. If 
the rays were not focused, the same rays and 
heat would have been scattered over a large 
surface, and the effect and power lessened. 
And so it is with the mind. If it is allowed to 
scatter itself over the entire field of a subject, it 
will exert but little power and the results will be 
weak. But if it is passed through the sun-glass of 
attention, and focused first over one part, and 
then over another, and so on, the matter may be 
mastered in detail, and a result accomplished 
that will seem little less than marvelous to those 
who do not know the secret. 

Thompson has said: “The experiences most 
permanently impressed upon consciousness, 
are those upon which the greatest amount of 
attention has been fixed’ 
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Another writer upon the subject has said 
that “Attention is so essentially necessary to 
understanding, that without some degree of 
it the ideas and perceptions that pass through 
the mind seem to leave no trace behind them.’ 

Hamilton has said: “An act of attention, 
that is, an act of concentration, seems thus 
necessary to every exertion of consciousness, 
as a certain contraction of the pupil is requisite 
to every exertion of vision. Attention then is to 
consciousness what the contraction of the pupil 
is to sight, or, to the eye of the mind what the 
microscope or telescope is to the bodily eye. 
It constitutes the better half of all intellectual 
power. 

And Brodie adds, quite forcibly: “It is 
Attention, much more than any difference in the 
abstract power of reasoning, which constitutes 
the vast difference which exists between minds 
of different individuals.” 

Butler gives us this important testimony: 
“The most important intellectual habit | know 
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of is the habit of attending exclusively to the 
matter in hand. It is commonly said that genius 
cannot be infused by education, yet this power 
of concentrated attention, which belongs as 
a part of his gift to every great discoverer, is 
unquestionably capable of almost indefinite 
augmentation by resolute practice.’ 

And, concluding this review of opinions, and 
endorsements of that which the Yogis have so 
much to say, and to which they attach so much 
importance, let us listen to the words of Beattie, 
who says: “The force wherewith anything 
strikes the mind, is generally in proportion 
to the degree of attention bestowed upon it. 
Moreover, the great art of memory is attention, 
and inattentive people always have bad 
memories.’ 

There are two general kinds of Attention. 
The first is the Attention directed within the 
mind upon mental objects and concepts. The 
other is the Attention directed outward upon 
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objects external to ourselves. The same general 
rules and laws apply to both equally. 

Likewise there may be drawn another 
distinction and division of attention into 
two classes, viz., Attention attracted by some 
impression coming into consciousness without 
any conscious effort of the Will—this is called 
Involuntary Attention, for the Attention and 
Interest is caught by the attractiveness or 
novelty of the object. Attention directed to 
some object by an effort of the Will, is called 
Voluntary Attention. Involuntary Attention 
is quite common, and requires no special 
training. In fact, the lower animals, and young 
children seem to have a greater share of it 
than do adult men. A great percentage of 
men and women never get beyond this stage 
to any marked degree. On the other hand, 
Voluntary Attention requires effort, will, and 
determination—a certain mental training, that 
is beyond the majority of people, for they will 
not “take the trouble” to direct their attention 
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in this way. Voluntary Attention is the mark of 
the student and other thoughtful men. They 
focus their minds on objects that do not yield 
immediate interest or pleasure, in order that 
they may learn and accomplish. The careless 
person will not thus fasten his Attention, at 
least not more than a moment or so, for his 
Involuntary Attention is soon attracted by some 
passing object of no matter how trifling a nature, 
and the Voluntary Attention disappears and is 
forgotten. Voluntary Attention is developed by 
practice and perseverance, and is well worth 
the trouble, for nothing in the mental world is 
accomplished without its use. 

The Attention does not readily fasten itself to 
uninteresting objects, and, unless interest can 
be created, it requires a considerable degree 
of Voluntary Attention in order that the mind 
may be fastened upon such an object. And, 
more than this, even if the ordinary attention is 
attracted it will soon waver, unless there is some 
interesting change in the aspect of the object, 
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that will give the attention a fresh hold of interest, 
or unless some new quality, characteristic or 
property manifests itself in the object. This 
fact occurs because the mind mechanism has 
not been trained to bear prolonged Voluntary 
Attention, and, in fact, the physical brain is not 
accustomed to the task, although it may be so 
trained by patient practice. 

It has been noticed by investigators that 
the Attention may be rested and freshened, 
either by withdrawing the Voluntary Attention 
from the object, and allowing the Attention 
to manifest along Involuntary lines toward 
passing objects, etc.; or, on the other hand, 
by directing the Voluntary Attention into a 
new field of observation—toward some new 
object. Sometimes one plan will seem to give 
the best results, and again the other will seem 
preferable. 

We have called your attention to the fact 
that Interest develops Attention, and holds it 
fixed, while an uninteresting object or subject 
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requires a much greater effort and application. 
This fact is apparent to anyone. A common 
illustration may be found in the matter of 
reading a book. Nearly everyone will give his 
undivided attention to some bright, thrilling 
story, while but few are able to use sufficient 
Voluntary Attention to master the pages of 
some scientific work. But, right here, we wish to 
call your attention to the other side of the case, 
which is another example of the fact that Truth 
is composed of paradoxes. 

Just as Interest develops Attention, so it is a 
truth that Attention develops Interest. If one 
will take the trouble to give a little Voluntary 
Attention to an object, he will soon find that 
a little perseverance will bring to light points 
of Interest in the object. Things before unseen 
and unsuspected, are quickly brought to light. 
And many new phases, and aspects of the 
subject or object are seen, each one of which, 
in turn, becomes an object of Interest. This is 
a fact not so generally known, and one that it 
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will be well for you to remember, and to use 
in practice. Look for the interesting features of 
an uninteresting thing, and they will appear to 
your view, and before long the uninteresting 
object will have changed into a thing having 
many-sided interests. 

Voluntary Attention is one of the signs of a 
developed Will. That is, of a mind that has been 
well trained by the Will, for the Will is always 
strong, and it is the mind that has to be trained, 
not the Will. And on the other hand, one of 
the best ways to train the mind by the Will, is 
by practice in Voluntary Attention. So you see 
how the rule works both ways. Some Western 
psychologists have even advanced theories 
that the Voluntary Attention is the only power 
of the Will, and that that power is sufficient, for 
if the Attention be firmly fixed, and held upon 
an object the mind will “do the rest’ We do 
not agree with this school of philosophers, but 
merely mention the fact as an illustration of the 
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importance attributed by psychologists to this 
matter of Voluntary Attention. 

A man of a strongly developed Attention 
often accomplishes far more than some much 
brighter man who lacks it. Voluntary Attention 
and Application is a very good substitute for 
Genius, and often accomplishes far more in the 
long run. 

Voluntary Attention is the fixing of the 
mind earnestly and intently upon some 
particular object, at the same time shutting 
out from consciousness other objects pressing 
for entrance. Hamilton has defined it as 
“consciousness voluntarily applied under its 
law of limitations to some determinate object’ 
The same writer goes on to state that “the 
greater the number of objects to which our 
consciousness is simultaneously extended, the 
smaller is the intensity with which it is able to 
consider each, and consequently the less vivid 
and distinct will be the information it contains 
of the several objects. When our interest in any 
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particular object is excited, and when we wish 
to obtain all the knowledge concerning it in our 
power, it behooves us to limit our consideration 
to that object to the exclusion of others.” 

The human mind has the power of attending 
to only one object at a time, although it is able 
to pass from one object to another with a 
marvelous degree of speed, so rapidly, in fact, 
that some have held that it could grasp several 
things at once. But the best authorities, Eastern 
and Western, hold to the “single idea” theory 
as being correct. On this point we may quote a 
few authorities. 

Jouffroy says that “It is established by 
experience that we cannot give our attention 
to two different objects at the same time” And 
Holland states that “Two thoughts, however 
closely related to one another, cannot be 
presumed to exist at the same time” And 
Lewes has told us that “The nature of our 
organism prevents our having more than one 
aspect of an object at each instant presented 
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to consciousness.’ Whateley says: “The best 
philosophers are agreed that the mind cannot 
actually attend to more than one thing at a time, 
but, when it appears to be doing so it is really 
shifting with prodigious rapidity backward and 
forward from one to the other.’ 

By giving a concentrated Voluntary Attention 
to an object, we not only are able to see and 
think about it with the greatest possible degree 
of clearness, but the mind has atendency, under 
such circumstances, to bring into the field of 
consciousness all the different ideas associated 
in our memory with that object or subject, and 
to build around the object or subject a mass 
of associated facts and information. And at 
the same time the Attention given the subject 
makes more vivid and clear all that we learn 
about the thing at the time, and, in fact, all that 
we may afterwards learn about it. It seems to 
cut a channel, through which knowledge flows. 

Attention magnifies and increases the powers 
of perception, and greatly aids the exercise of 
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the perceptive faculties. By “paying attention” 
to something seen or heard, one is enabled to 
observe the details of the thing seen or heard, 
and where the inattentive mind acquires say 
three impressions the attentive mind absorbs 
three times three, or perhaps three times 
“three times three,’ or twenty-seven. And, as 
we have just said, Attention brings into play the 
powers of association, and gives us the “loose 
end” of an almost infinite chain of associated 
facts, stored away in our memory, forming 
new combinations of facts which we had never 
grouped together before, and bring out into 
the field of consciousness all the many scraps 
of information regarding the thing to which we 
are giving attention. The proof of this is within 
the experience of everyone. Where is the one 
who does not remember sitting down to some 
writing, painting, reading, etc., with interest 
and attention, and finding, much to his surprise, 
what a flow of facts regarding the matter in 
hand was passing through his mind. Attention 
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seems to focus all the knowledge of a thing 
that you possess, and by bringing it to a point 
enables you to combine, associate, classify, 
etc., and thus create new knowledge. Gibbon 
tells us that after he gave a brief glance and 
consideration to a new subject, he suspended 
further work upon it, and allowed his mind 
(under concentrated attention) to bring forth 
all his associated knowledge regarding the 
subject, after which he renewed the task with 
increased power and efficiency. 

The more one’s attention is fixed upon a 
subject under consideration, the deeper is 
the impression which the subject leaves upon 
the mind. And the easier will it be for him to 
afterwards pursue the same train of thought 
and work. 

Attention is a prerequisite of good memory, 
and in fact there can be no memory at all unless 
some degree of attentionis given. The degree of 
memory depends upon the degree of attention 
and interest. And when it is considered that the 
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work of today is made efficient by the memory 
of things learned yesterday, the day before 
yesterday, and so on, it is seen that the degree 
of attention given today regulates the quality 
of the work of tomorrow. 

Some authorities have described Genius as 
the result of great powers of attention, or, at 
least, that the two seem to run together. Some 
writer has said that “possibly the best definition 
of genius is the power of concentrating upon 
some one given subject until its possibilities 
are exhausted and absorbed” Simpson has said 
that “The power and habit of thinking closely 
and continuously upon the subject at hand, to 
the exclusion, for the time, of all other subjects, 
is one of the principal, if, indeed, not the 
principal, means of success.’ Sir Isaac Newton 
has told us his plan of absorbing information 
and knowledge. He has stated that he would 
keep the subject under consideration before 
him continually, and then would wait till the first 
dawning of perception gradually brightened 
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into a clear light, little by little. A mental sunrise, 
in fact. 

That sage observer, Dr. Abercrombie, has 
written that he considered that he knew of no 
more important rule for rising to eminence in 
any profession or occupation than the ability to 
do one thing at a time, avoiding all distracting 
and diverting objects or subjects, and keeping 
the leading matter continually before the mind. 
And others have added that such a course 
will enable one to observe relations between 
the subject and other things that will not be 
apparent to the careless observer or student. 

The degree of Attention cultivated by a man is 
the degree of his capacity for intellectual work. 
As we have said, the “great” men of all walks of 
life have developed this faculty to a wonderful 
degree, and many of them seem to get results 
“intuitively, whereas, in truth, they obtain them 
by reason of their concentrated power of 
Attention, which enables them to see right into 
the center of a subject or proposition—and 
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all around it, back and front, and all sides, in a 
space of time incredible to the man who has 
not cultivated this mighty power. Men who 
have devoted much attention to some special 
line of work or research, are able to act almost 
as if they possessed “second sight,’ providing 
the subject is within their favorite field of 
endeavor. Attention quickens every one of the 
faculties—the reasoning faculties—the senses— 
the deciding qualities—the analytical faculties, 
and so on, each being given a “fine edge” by 
their use under a concentrated Attention. 

And, on the other hand, there is no surer 
indication of a weak mind than the deficiency in 
Attention. This weakness may arise from illness 
or physical weakness reacting upon the brain, 
in which case the trouble is but temporary. Or 
it may arise from a lack of mental development. 
Imbeciles and idiots have little or no Attention. 
The great French psychologist, Luys, speaking 
of this fact says “Imbeciles and idiots see badly, 
hear badly, feel badly, and their sensorium is, in 
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consequence, in a similar condition of sensitive 
poverty. Its impressionability for the things of 
the external world is at a minimum, its sensibility 
weak, and consequently, it is difficult to provoke 
the physiological condition necessary for the 
absorption of the external impression.’ 

In old age the Attention is the first faculty 
to show signs of decay. Some authorities 
have held that the Memory was the first 
faculty to be affected by the approach of old 
age, but this is incorrect, for it is a matter of 
common experience that the aged manifest a 
wonderfully clear memory of events occurring 
in the far past. The reason that their memory of 
recent events is so poor is because their failing 
powers of Attention has prevented them from 
receiving strong, clear mental impressions, and 
as is the impression so is the memory. Their 
early impressions having been clear and strong, 
are easily recalled, while their later ones, being 
weak, are recalled with difficulty. If the Memory 
were at fault, it would be difficult for them to 
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recall any impression, recent or far distant in 
time. 

But we must stop quoting examples 
and authorities, and urging upon you the 
importance of the faculty of Attention. If you 
do not now realize it, it is because you have not 
given the subject the Attention that you should 
have exercised, and further repetition would 
not remedy matters. 

Admitting the importance of Attention, from 
the psychological point of view, not to speak of 
the occult side of the subject, is it not a matter 
of importance for you to start in to cultivate 
that faculty? We think so. And the only way to 
cultivate any mental or physical part or faculty 
is to Exercise it. Exercise "uses up” a muscle, or 
mental faculty, but the organism makes haste 
to rush to the scene additional material—cell- 
stuff, nerve force, etc., to repair the waste, and 
it always sends a little more than is needed. 
And this “little more,’ continually accruing and 
increasing, is what increases the muscles and 
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brain centers. And improved and strengthened 
brain centers give the mind better instruments 
with which to work. 

One of the first things to do in the cultivation 
of Attention is to learn to think of, and do, one 
thing at a time. Acquiring the “knack” or habit 
of attending closely to the things before us, and 
then passing on to the next and treating it in the 
same way, is most conducive to success, and its 
practice is the best exercise for the cultivation 
of the faculty of Attention. And on the contrary, 
there is nothing more harmful from the point of 
view of successful performance—and nothing 
that will do more to destroy the power of giving 
Attention—than the habit of trying to do one 
thing while thinking of another. The thinking 
part of the mind, and the acting part should 
work together, not in opposition. 

Dr. Beattie, speaking of this subject, tells us 
"It is a matter of no small importance that we 
acquire the habit of doing only one thing at 
a time; by which | mean that while attending 
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to any one object, our thoughts ought not 
to wander to another.” And Granville adds, 
"A frequent cause of failure in the faculty of 
Attention is striving to think of more than one 
thing at a time.’ And Kay quotes, approvingly, a 
writer who says: “She did things easily, because 
she attended to them in the doing. When she 
made bread, she thought of the bread, and 
not of the fashion of her next dress, or of her 
partner at the last dance” Lord Chesterfield 
said, “There is time enough for everything in 
the course of the day, if you do but one thing 
at a time; but there is not time enough in the 
year if you try to do two things at a time.’ 

To attain the best results one should practice 
concentrating upon the task before him, 
shutting out, so far as possible, every other 
idea or thought. One should even forget self— 
personality—in such eases, as there is nothing 
more destructive of good thinking than to 
allow morbid self-consciousness to intrude. 
One does best when he “forgets himself” in his 
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work, and sinks his personality in the creative 
work. The “earnest” man or woman is the one 
who sinks personality in the desired result, or 
performance of the task undertaken. The actor, 
or preacher, or orator, or writer, must lose sight 
of himself to get the best results. Keep the 
Attention fixed on the thing before you, and let 
the self take care of itself. 

In connection with the above, we may relate 
an anecdote of Whateley that may be interesting 
in connection with the consideration of this 
subject of “losing one’s self” in the task. He was 
asked for a recipe for “bashfulness,’ and replied 
that the person was bashful simply because 
he was thinking of himself and the impression 
he was making. His recipe was that the young 
man should think of others—of the pleasure 
he could give them—and in that way he would 
forget all about himself. The prescription is said 
to have effected the cure. The same authority 
has written, “Let both the extemporary speaker, 
and the reader of his own compositions, study 
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to avoid as far as possible all thoughts of self, 
earnestly fixing the mind on the matter of 
what is delivered; and they will feel less that 
embarrassment which arises from the thought 
of what opinion the hearers will form of them.’ 

The same writer, Whateley, seems to have 
made quite a study of Attention and has given 
us some interesting information on its details. 
The following may be read with interest, and 
if properly understood may be employed 
to advantage. He says, “It is a fact, and a very 
curious one, that many people find that they 
can best attend to any serious matter when 
they are occupied with something else which 
requires a little, and but a little, attention, such 
as working with the needle, cutting open paper 
leaves, or, for want of some such employment, 
fiddling anyhow with the fingers.” He does not 
give the reason for this, and at first sight it might 
seem like a contradiction of the “one thing at a 
time” idea. But a closer examination will show 
us that the minor work (the cutting leaves, etc.) 
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is in the nature of an involuntary or automatic 
movement, inasmuch as it requires little or no 
voluntary attention, and seems to “do itself” 
It does not take off the Attention from the 
main subject, but perhaps acts to catch the 
“waste Attention” that often tries to divide the 
Attention from some voluntary act to another. 
The habit mind may be doing one thing, while 
the Attention is fixed on another. For instance, 
one may be writing with his attention firmly 
fixed upon the thought he wishes to express, 
while at the time his hand is doing the writing, 
apparently with no attention being given it. But, 
let a boy, or person unaccustomed to writing, 
try to express his thoughts in this way, and you 
will find that he is hampered in the flow of his 
thoughts by the fact that he has to give much 
attention to the mechanical act of writing. In the 
same way, the beginner on the typewriter finds 
it difficult to compose to the machine, while 
the experienced typist finds the mechanical 
movements no hindrance whatever to the flow 
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of thought and focusing of Attention; in fact, 
many find that they can compose much better 
while using the typewriter than they can by 
dictating to a stenographer. We think you will 
see the principle. 

And now for a little Mental Drill in Attention, 
that you may be started on the road to cultivate 
this important faculty. 


MENTAL DRILL IN ATTENTION. 

Exercise 1. Begin by taking some familiar 
object and placing it before you, try to get as 
many impressions regarding it as is possible 
for you. Study its shape, its color, its size, and 
the thousand and one little peculiarities about 
it that present themselves to your attention. 
In doing this, reduce the thing to its simplest 
parts—analyze it as far as is possible—dissect it, 
mentally, and study its parts in detail. The more 
simple and small the part to be considered, the 
more clearly will the impression be received, 
and the more vividly will it be recalled. Reduce 
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the thing to the smallest possible proportions, 
and then examine each portion, and mastering 
that, then pass on to the next part, and so on, 
until you have covered the entire field. Then, 
when you have exhausted the object, take a 
pencil and paper and put down as nearly as 
possible all the things or details of the object 
examined. When you have done this, compare 
the written description with the object itself, 
and see how many things you have failed to 
note. 

The next day take up the same object, and 
after re-examining it, write down the details 
and you will find that you will have stored away 
a greater number of impressions regarding it, 
and, moreover, you will have discovered many 
new details during your second examination. 
This exercise strengthens the memory as well as 
the Attention, for the two are closely connected, 
the memory depending largely upon the 
clearness and strength of the impressions 
received, while the impressions depend upon 
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the amount of attention given to the thing 
observed. Do not tire yourself with this exercise, 
for a tired Attention is a poor Attention. Better 
try it by degrees, increasing the task a little each 
time you try it. Make a game of it if you like, 
and you will find it quite interesting to notice 
the steady but gradual improvement. 

It will be interesting to practice this in 
connection with some friend, varying the 
exercise by both examining the object, and 
writing down their impressions, separately, and 
then comparing results. This adds interest to 
the task, and you will be surprised to see how 
rapidly both of you increase in your powers of 
observation, which powers, of course, result 
from Attention. 

Exercise ıl. This exercise is but a variation of 
the first one. It consists in entering a room, and 
taking a hasty glance around, and then walking 
out, and afterward writing down the number of 
thingsthatyouhave observed, withadescription 
of each. You will be surprised to observe how 
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many things you have missed at first sight, and 
how you will improve in observation by a little 
practice. This exercise, also, may be improved 
by the assistance of a friend, as related in our 
last exercise. It is astonishing how many details 
one may observe and remember, after a little 
practice. It is related of Houdin, the French 
conjurer, that he improved and developed his 
faculty of Attention and Memory by playing this 
game with a young relative. They would pass by 
a shop window, taking a hasty, attentive glance 
at its contents. Then they would go around the 
corner and compare notes. At first they could 
remember only a few prominent articles—that 
is, their Attention could grasp only a few. But 
as they developed by practice, they found 
that they could observe and remember a vast 
number of things and objects in the window. 
And, at last, it is related that Houdin could 
pass rapidly before any large shop window, 
bestowing upon it but one hasty glance, and 
then tell the names of, and closely describe, 
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nearly every object in plain sight in the window. 
The feat was accomplished by the fact that the 
cultivated Attention enabled Houdin to fasten 
upon his mind a vivid mental image of the 
window and its contents, and then he was able 
to describe the articles one by one from the 
picture in his mind. 

Houdin taught his son to develop Attention 
by a simple exercise which may be interesting 
and of value to you. He would lay down 
a domino before the boy—a five-four, for 
example. He would require the boy to tell him 
the combined number at once, without allowing 
him to stop to count the spots, one by one. 
“Nine” the boy would answer after a moment's 
hesitation. Then another domino, a three-four, 
would be added. “That makes sixteen,’ cried 
the boy. Two dominoes at a time was the 
second day's task. The next day, three was the 
standard. The next day, four, and so on, until 
the boy was able to handle twelve dominoes— 
that is to say, give instantaneously the total 
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number of spots on twelve dominoes, after 
a single glance. This was Attention, in earnest, 
and shows what practice will do to develop a 
faculty. The result was shown by the wonderful 
powers of observation, memory and attention, 
together with instantaneous mental action, that 
the boy developed. Not only was he able to 
add dominoes instantaneously, but he had 
powers of observation, etc., that seemed little 
short of miraculous. And yet it is related that 
he had poor attention, and deficient memory 
to begin with. 

If this seems incredible, let us remember how 
old whist players note and remember every 
card in the pack, and can tell whether they have 
been played or not, and all the circumstances 
attending upon them. The same is true of chess 
players, who observe every move and can 
relate the whole game in detail long after it has 
been played. And remember, also, how one 
woman may pass another woman on the street, 
and without seeming to give her more than a 
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careless glance, may be able to relate in detail 
every feature of the other woman's apparel, 
including its color, texture, style of fashioning, 
probable price of the material, etc., etc. And 
a mere man would have noticed scarcely 
anything about it—because he would not have 
given it any attention. But how soon would 
that man learn to equal his sister in attention 
and observation of women's wearing apparel, 
if his business success depended upon it, or 
if his speculative instinct was called into play 
by a wager with some friend as to who could 
remember the most about a woman's clothing, 
seen ina passing glance? You see it is all a matter 
of Interest and Attention. 

But we forget that the Attention may be 
developed and cultivated, and we complain 
that we "cannot remember things,’ or that we 
do not seem to be able to “take notice.’ A little 
practice will do wonders in this direction. 

Now, while the above exercises will develop 
your memory and powers of observation, still 
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that is not the main reason that we have given 
them to you. We have an ulterior object, that 
will appear in time. We aim to develop your 
Will-power, and we know that Attention stands 
at the gate of Will-power. In order to be able 
to use your Will, you must be able to focus the 
Attention forcibly and distinctly. And these 
childish exercises will help you to develop the 
mental muscles of the Attention. If you could 
but realize the childish games the young Yogi 
students are required to play, in order to 
develop the mental faculties, you would change 
your minds about the Yogi Adepts whom you 
have been thinking about as mere dreamers, 
far removed from the practical. These men, 
and their students, are intensely practical. They 
have gained the mastery of the Mind, and its 
faculties, and are able to use them as sharp 
edged tools, while the untrained man finds that 
he has but a dull, unsharpened blade that will 
do nothing but hack and hew roughly, instead 
of being able to produce the finished product. 
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The Yogi believes in giving the “I” good tools 
with which to work, and he spends much time 
in tempering and sharpening these tools. Oh, 
no, the Yogi are not idle dreamers. Their grasp 
of “practical things” would surprise many a 
practical, matter-of-fact Western business man, 
if he could but observe it. 

And so, we ask you to practice “observing 
things.’ The two exercises we have given are 
but indications of the general line. We could 
give you thousands, but you can prepare them 
yourselves as well as could we. The little Hindu 
boy is taught Attention by being asked to note 
and remember the number, color, character 
and other details of a number of colored 
stones, jewelry, etc., shown for an instant in an 
open palm, the hand being closed the moment 
after. He is taught to note and describe passing 
travelers, and their equipages—houses he 
sees on his journeys—and thousands of other 
everyday objects. The results are almost 
marvelous. In this way he is prepared as a chela 
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or student, and he brings to his guru or teacher 
a brain well developed—a mind thoroughly 
trained to obey the Will of the “I"—and with 
faculties quickened to perceive instantly that 
which others would fail to see in a fortnight. It 
is true that he does not turn these faculties to 
“business” or other so-called “practical” pursuits, 
but prefers to devote them to abstract studies 
and pursuits outside of that which the Western 
man considers to be the end and aim of life. 
But remember that the two civilizations are 
quite different—following different ideals— 
having different economic conditions—living 
in different worlds, as it were. But that is all a 
matter of taste and ideals—the faculty for the 
"practical life” of the West is possessed by the 
chela, if he saw fit to use it. But all Hindu youths 
are not chelas, remember—nor are all Western 
youths “captains of industry,’ or Edisons. 
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MANTRAM (AFFIRMATIONS). 
| am using my Attention to develop my 
mental faculties, so as to give the “I” a perfect 
instrument with which to work. The mind is My 
instrument and | am bringing it to a state of 
capacity for perfect work. 
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The Sixth Lesson: Cultivation of Perception. 





MA GAINS HIS knowledge of the 
outside world through his senses. And, 
consequently, many of us are in the habit 
of thinking of these senses as if they did the 
sensing, instead of being merely carriers of 
the vibrations coming from the outside world, 
which are then presented to the Mind for 
examination. We shall speak of this at greater 
length a little later on in this lesson. Just now 
we wish to impress upon you the fact that it is 
the Mind that perceives, not the senses. And, 
consequently, a development of Perception is 
really a development of the Mind. 

The Yogis put their students through a very 
arduous course of practice and exercises 
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designed to develop their powers of 
perception. To many this would appear to be 
merely a development of the Senses, which 
might appear odd in view of the fact that the 
Yogis are constantly preaching the folly of 
being governed and ruled by the senses. But 
there is nothing paradoxical about all this, for 
the Yogis, while preaching the folly of sense 
life, and manifesting the teaching in their lives, 
nevertheless believe in any and all exercises 
calculated to “sharpen” the Mind, and develop 
it to a keen state and condition. 

They see a great difference between having 
a sharpened perception, on the one hand, and 
being a slave to the senses on the other. For 
instance, what would be thought of a man who 
objected to acquiring a keen eyesight, for fear 
it would lead him away from higher things, by 
reason of his becoming attached to the beautiful 
things he might see. To realize the folly of this 
idea, one may look at its logical conclusion, 
which would be that one would then be much 
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better off if all their senses were destroyed. 
The absurdity, not to say wickedness, of such 
an idea will be apparent to everyone, after a 
minute's consideration. 

The secret of the Yogi theory and teachings 
regarding the development of the Mental 
powers, lies in the word “Mastery.’ The Yoga 
student accomplishes and attains this mastery 
in two ways. The first way is by subordinating 
all the feelings, sense-impressions, etc., to the 
Mastery of the “I,” or Will, the Mastery being 
obtained in this way by the assertion of the 
dominancy of the “l” over the faculties and 
emotions, etc. The second step, or way, lies 
in the Yogi, once having asserted the mastery, 
beginning to develop and perfect the Mental 
instrument, so as to get better work and returns 
from it. In this way he increases his kingdom and 
is Master over a much larger territory. 

In order for one to gain knowledge, it is 
necessary to use to the best advantage the 
mental instruments and tools that he finds at 
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his disposal. And again, one must develop and 
improve such tools—put a keen edge upon 
them, etc. Not only does one gain a great 
benefit from a development of the faculties of 
perception, but he also acquires an additional 
benefit from the training of the whole mind 
arising from the mental discipline and training 
resulting from the former exercises, etc. In our 
previous lessons we have pointed out some of 
the means by which these faculties might be 
greatly improved, and their efficiency increased. 
In this lesson we shall point out certain 
directions in which the Perceptive faculties may 
be trained. We trust that the simplicity of the 
idea may not cause any of our students to lose 
interest in the work. If they only knew just what 
such development would lead to they would 
gladly follow our suggestions in the matter. 
Every one of the ideas and exercises given by 
us are intended to lead up to the strengthening 
of the Mind, and the attainment of powers and 
the unfoldment of faculties. There is no royal 
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road to Raja Yoga, but the student will be 
well repaid for the work of climbing the hill of 
Attainment. 

In view of the above, let us examine the 
question of The Senses. Through the doors 
of the senses Man receives all his information 
regarding the outside world. If he keeps 
these doors but half open, or crowded up 
with obstacles and rubbish, he may expect to 
receive but few messages from outside. But if 
he keeps his doorways clear, and clean, he will 
obtain the best that is passing his way. 

If one were born without sense-organs—no 
matter how good a Mind he might have—he 
would be compelled to live his life in a dreamy 
plant-life stage of existence, with little or no 
consciousness. The Mind would be like a seed in 
the earth, that for some reason was prevented 
from growing. 

One may object that the highest ideas do 
not come to us through the senses, but the 
reply is that the things obtained through the 
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senses are the “raw material” upon which the 
mind works, and fashions the beautiful things 
that it is able to produce in its highest stages. 
Just as is the body dependent for growth upon 
the nourishment taken into it, so is the mind 
dependent for growth upon the impressions 
received from the Universe—and_ these 
impressions come largely through the senses. It 
may be objected to that we know many things 
that we have not received through our senses. 
But, does the objector include the impressions 
that came through his senses in some previous 
existence, and which have been impressed 
upon his instinctive mind, or soul-memory? It 
is true that there are higher senses than those 
usually recognized, but Nature insists upon one 
learning the lessons of the lower grades before 
attempting those of the higher. 

Do not forget that all that we know we have 
“worked for.’ There is nothing that comes to the 
idler, or shirker. What we know is merely the 
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result of “stored-up accumulations of previous 
experience,’ as Lewes has so well said. 

So it will be seen that the Yogi idea that 
one should develop all parts of the Mind is 
strictly correct, if one will take the trouble to 
examine into the matter. A man sees and knows 
but very little of what is going on about him. 
His limitations are great. His powers of vision 
report only a few vibrations of light, while 
below and above the scale lie an infinity of 
vibrations unknown to him. The same is true of 
the powers of hearing, for only a comparatively 
small portion of the sound-waves reach the 
Mind of Man—even some of the animals hear 
more than he does. 

If a man had only one sense he would obtain 
but a one-sense idea of the outside world. 
If another sense is added his knowledge is 
doubled. And so on. The best proof of the 
relation between increased sense perception 
and development is had in the study of the 
evolution of animal forms. In the early stages of 
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life the organism has only the sense of feeling— 
and very dim at that—and a faint sense of 
taste. Then developed smell, hearing and 
sight, each marking a distinct advance in the 
scale of life, for a new world has been opened 
out to the advancing forms of life. And, when 
man develops new senses—and this is before 
the race—he will be a much wiser and greater 
being. 

Carpenter, many years ago, voiced a 
thought that will be familiar to those who are 
acquainted with the Yogi teachings regarding 
the unfoldment of new senses. He said: “It 
does not seem at all improbable that there 
are properties of matter of which none of 
our senses can take immediate cognizance, 
and which other beings might be formed to 
perceive in the same manner as we are sensible 
to light, sound, etc.” 

And Isaac Taylor said: “It may be that 
within the field occupied by the visible and 
ponderable universe there is existing and 
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moving another element fraught with another 
species of life—corporeal, indeed, and various 
in its orders, but not open to cognizance of 
those who are confined to the conditions of 
animal organization. Is it to be thought that 
the eye of man is the measure of the Creator's 
power?—and that He created nothing but 
that which he has exposed to our present 
senses? The contrary seems much more than 
barely possible; ought we not to think it almost 
certain?” 

Another writer, Prof. Masson, has said: “If a 
new sense or two were added to the present 
normal number, in man, that which is now the 
phenomenal world for all of us might, for all 
that we know, burst into something amazingly 
different and wider, in consequence of the 
additional revelations of these new senses.’ 

But not only is this true, but Man may increase 
his powers of knowledge and experience if he 
will but develop the senses he has to a higher 
degree of efficiency, instead of allowing them 
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to remain comparatively atrophied. And 
toward this end, this lesson is written. 

The Mind obtains its impressions of objects 
of the outside world by means of the brain 
and sense organs. The sensory organs are the 
instruments of the Mind, as is also the brain 
and the entire nervous system. By means of the 
nerves, and the brain, the Mind makes use of 
the sensory organs in order that it may obtain 
information regarding external objects. 

The senses are usually said to consist of 
five different forms, viz., sight, hearing, smell, 
touch, and taste. The Yogis teach that there are 
higher senses, undeveloped, or comparatively 
so, in the majority of the race, but toward the 
unfoldment of which the race is tending. But 
we shall not touch upon these latent senses in 
this lesson, as they belong to another phase 
of the subject. In addition to the five senses 
above enumerated, some physiologists and 
psychologists have held that there were several 
others in evidence. For instance, the sense by 
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which the inner organs revealed their presence 
and condition. The muscular system reports to 
the mind through some sense that is not that 
of touch,’ although closely allied to it. And the 
feelings of hunger, thirst, etc., seem to come to 
us through an unnamed sense. 

Bernstein has distinguished between the five 
senses and the one just referred to as follows: 
“The characteristic distinction between these 
common sensations and the sensations of the 
senses is that by the latter we gain knowledge 
of the occurrences and objects which belong 
to the external world (and which sensations we 
refer to external objects), whilst by the former 
we only feel conditions of our own body’ 

A sensation is the internal, mental conception, 
resulting from an external object or fact exciting 
the sense organs and nerves, and the brain, 
thus making the mind “aware” of the external 
object or fact. As Bain has said, it is the “mental 
impression, feeling, or conscious state, resulting 
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from the action of external things on some part 
of the body, called on that account, sensitive.’ 

Each channel of sense impressions has an 
organ, or organs, peculiarly adapted for the 
excitation of its substance by the particular 
kind of vibrations through which it receives 
impressions. The eye is most cunningly and 
carefully designed to receive the light-waves; 
and sound-waves produce no effect upon it. 
And, likewise, the delicate mechanism of the 
ear responds only to sound-waves; light-waves 
failing to register upon it. Each set of sensations 
is entirely different, and the organs and nerves 
designed to register each particular set are 
peculiarly adapted to their own special work. 
The organs of sense, including their special 
nervous systems, may be compared to a 
delicate instrument that the mind has fashioned 
for itself, that it may investigate, examine and 
obtain reports from the outside world. 

We have become so accustomed to the 
workings of the senses that we take them as a 
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“matter of course,’ and fail to recognize them 
as the delicate and wonderful instruments 
that they are—designed and perfected by the 
mind for its own use. If we will think of the soul 
as designing, manufacturing and using these 
instruments, we may begin to understand their 
true relations to our lives, and, accordingly treat 
them with more respect and consideration. 
We are in the habit of thinking that we are 
aware of all the sensations received by our 
mind. But this is very far from being correct. 
The unconscious regions of the mind are 
incomparably larger than the small conscious 
area that we generally think of when we say 
“my mind.” In future lessons we shall proceed to 
consider this wonderful area, and examine what 
is to be found there. Taine has well said, “There 
is going on within us a subterranean process of 
infinite extent; its products alone are known to 
us, and are only known to us in the mass. As 
to elements, and their elements, consciousness 
does not attain to them. They are to sensations 
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what secondary molecules and_ primitive 
molecules are to bodies. We get a glance 
here and there at obscure and infinite worlds 
extending beneath our distinct sensations. 
These are compounds and wholes. For their 
elements to be perceptible to consciousness, 
it is necessary for them to be added together, 
and so to acquire a certain bulk and to occupy 
a certain time, for if the group does not attain 
this bulk, and does not last this time, we observe 
no changes in our state. Nevertheless, though it 
escapes us, there is one.’ 

But we must postpone our consideration of 
this more than interesting phase of the subject, 
until some future lesson, when we shall take a 
trip into the regions of Mind, under and above 
Consciousness. And a most wonderful trip 
many of us will find it, too. 

For the present, we must pay our attention 
to the channels by which the material for 
knowledge and thought enter our minds. For 
these sense impressions, coming to us from 
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without, are indeed “material” upon which 
the mind works in order to manufacture the 
product called “Thought.” 

This material we obtain through the channels 
of the senses, and then store in that wonderful 
storehouse, the Memory, from whence we 
bring out material from time to time, which we 
proceed to weave into the fabric of Thought. 
The skill of the worker depends upon his 
training, and his ability to select and combine 
the proper materials. And the acquiring of 
good materials to be stored up is an important 
part of the work. 

A mind without stored-up material of 
impressions and experiences would be like 
a factory without material. The machinery 
would have nothing upon which to work, and 
the shop would be idle. As Helmholtz has 
said, “Apprehension by the senses supplies 
directly or indirectly, the material of all human 
knowledge, or at least the stimulus necessary 
to develop every inborn faculty of the mind” 
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And Herbert Spencer, has this to say of this 
phase of the subject, “It is almost a truism to 
say that in proportion to the numerousness of 
the objects that can be distinguished, and in 
proportion to the variety of coexistences and 
sequences that can be severally responded to, 
must be the number and rapidity and variety 
of the changes within the organism—must be 
the amount of vitality.’ 

A little reflection upon this subject will 
show us that the greater degree of exercise 
and training given the senses, the greater the 
degree of mental power and capability. As we 
store our mental storehouse with the materials 
to be manufactured into thought, so is the 
quality and quantity of the fabric produced. 

It therefore behooves us to awaken from our 
“lazy” condition of mind, and to proceed to 
develop our organs of sense, and their attendant 
mechanism, as by doing so we increase our 
capacity for thought and knowledge. 
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Before passing to the exercises, however, it 
may be well to give a hasty passing glance at 
the several senses, and their peculiarities. 

The sense of Touch is the simplest and 
primal sense. Long before the lower forms 
of life had developed the higher senses, they 
had evidenced the sense of Touch or Feeling. 
Without this sense they would have been 
unable to have found their food, or to receive 
and respond to outside impressions. In the 
early forms of life it was exercised equally by all 
parts of the body, although in the higher forms 
this sense has become somewhat localized, as 
certain parts of the body are far more sensitive 
than are others. The skin is the seat of the 
sense of Touch, and its nerves are distributed 
over the entire area of the skin. The hand, and 
particularly the fingers, and their tips, are the 
principal organs of this sense. 

The acuteness of Touch varies materially in 
different parts of the body. Experiments have 
shown that a pair of compasses would register 
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impressions as avery slight distance apart when 
applied to the tip of the tongue. The distance 
at which the two points could be distinguished 
from one point, on the tip of the tongue, was 
called “one line” Using this “line” as a standard, 
it was found that the palmar surface of the 
third finger registered 2 lines; the surface of the 
lips 4 lines, and the skin of the back, and on the 
middle of the arm or thigh, as high as 60 lines. 
The degree of sensitiveness to Touch varies 
greatly with different individuals, some having 
a very fine sense of touch in their fingers, while 
others manifested a very much lower degree. 

In the same way, there is a great difference 
in the response of the fingers to weight—a 
great difference in the ability to distinguish 
the difference of the weight of objects. It has 
been found that some people can distinguish 
differences in weight down to very small 
fractions of an ounce. Fine distinctions in the 
differences in temperature have also been 
noticed. 
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The sense of touch, and its development 
has meant much for Man. It is the one sense in 
which Man surpasses the animals in the matter 
of degree and acuteness. The animal may have 
a keener smell, taste, hearing and sight, but 
its sense of Touch is far beneath that of Man. 
Anaxagoras is quoted as saying that “if the 
animals had hands and fingers, they would be 
like men” 

In developing the sense of Touch, the student 
must remember that Attention is the key to 
success. The greater the amount of Attention the 
greater the degree of development possible 
in the case of any sense. When the Attention 
is concentrated upon any particular sense, the 
latter becomes quickened and more acute, 
and repeated exercise, under the stimulus of 
Attention, will work wonders in the case of any 
particular sense. And on the other hand, the 
sense of touch may be almost, or completely 
inhibited, by firmly fixing the Attention upon 
something else. As an extreme proof of this 
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latter fact, the student is asked to remember 
the fact that men have been known to suffer 
excruciating torture, apparently without feeling, 
owing to the mind being intently riveted upon 
some idea or thought. As Wyld has said, “The 
martyr borne above sensuous impressions, is 
not only able to endure tortures, but is able to 
endure and quench them. The pinching and 
cutting of the flesh only added energy to the 
death song of the American Indian, and even 
the slave under the lash is sustained by the 
indignant sense of his wrongs.” 

In the cases of persons engaged in 
occupations requiring a fine degree of Touch, 
the development is marvelous. The engraver 
passes his hand over the plate, and is able to 
distinguish the slightest imperfection. And the 
handler of cloth and fabrics is able to distinguish 
the finest differences, simply by the sense of 
touch. Wool sorters also exercise a wonderfully 
high degree of fineness of touch. And the blind 
are able to make up for the loss of sight by their 
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greatly increased sense of Touch, cases being 
recorded where the blind have been able to 
distinguish color by the different “feel” of the 
material. 

The sense of Taste is closely allied to that 
of Touch—in fact some authorities have 
considered Taste as a very highly developed 
sense of Touch in certain surfaces of the body, 
the tongue notably. It will be remembered 
that the tongue has the finest sense of Touch, 
and it also has the sense of Taste developed 
to perfection. In Taste and Touch the object 
must be brought in direct contact with the 
organ of sense, which is not the case in Smell, 
Hearing, or Sight. And, be it remembered, 
that the latter senses have special nerves, 
while Taste is compelled to fall back upon the 
ordinary nerves of Touch. It is true that Taste 
is confined to a very small part of the surface 
of the body, while Touch is general. But this 
only indicates a special development of the 
special area. The sense of Taste also depends 
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to a great extent upon the presence of fluids, 
and only substances that are soluble make their 
presence known through the organs and sense 
of Taste. 

Physiologists report that the sense of Taste 
in some persons is so acute that one part 
of strychnine in one million parts of water 
has been distinguished. There are certain 
occupations, such as that of wine-tasters, tea- 
tasters, etc., the followers of which manifest a 
degree of fineness of Taste almost incredible. 

The sense of Smell is closely connected 
with the sense of Taste, and often acts in 
connection therewith, as the tiny particles of 
the substance in the mouth arise to the organs 
of Smell, by means of the opening or means of 
communication situated in the back part of the 
mouth. Besides which the nose usually detects 
the odor of substances before they enter the 
mouth. The sense of Smell operates by reason 
of the tiny particles or the object being carried 
to the mucous membrane of the interior of 
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the nose, by means of the air. The membrane, 
being moist, seizes and holds these particles 
for a moment, and the fine nervous organism 
reports differences and qualities and the Mind 
is thus informed of the nature of the object. 
The sense of Smell is very highly developed 
among animals, who are compelled to 
rely upon it to a considerable extent. And 
many occupations among men require the 
development of this sense, for instance, the 
tobacconist, the wine dealer, the perfumers, 
the chemist, etc. It is related that in the cases of 
certain blind people, it has been observed that 
they could distinguish persons in this manner. 
The sense of Hearing is a more complex one 
than in the case of Taste, Touch and Smell. In 
the latter three the objects to be sensed must 
be brought in close contact with the sense- 
organs, while in Hearing the object may be far 
removed, the impressions being carried by the 
vibrations of the air, which are caught up and 
reported upon by the nervous organism of the 
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sense of Hearing. The internal mechanism of the 
ear is most wonderfully intricate and complex, 
and excites to wonder the person examining it. 
It cannot be described here for want of space, 
but the student is advised to inquire into it if 
he has access to any library containing books 
on the subject. It is a wonderful illustration of 
the work of the mind in building up for itself 
instruments with which to work—to acquire 
knowledge. 

The ear records vibrations in the air from 20 
or 32 per second, the rate of the lowest audible 
note, to those of 38,000 per second, the rate 
of the highest audible note. There is a great 
difference in individuals in regard to the fineness 
of the sense of Hearing. But all may develop 
this sense by the application of Attention. The 
animals and savages have wonderfully acute 
senses of Hearing developed only along the 
lines of distinctness, however—on the other 
hand musicians have developed the sense 
along different lines. 
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The sense of Sight is generally conceded to 
be the highest and most complex of all the 
senses of Man. It deals with a far larger number 
of objects—at longer distances—and gives a far 
greater variety of reports to the mind than any 
of its associate senses. It is the sense of Touch 
magnified many times. As Wilson says of it, “Our 
sight may be considered as a more delicate and 
diffusive kind of touch that spreads itself over 
an infinite number of bodies; comprehends 
the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
some of the most remote parts of the universe.” 

The sense of Sight receives its impressions 
from the outside world by means of waves that 
travel from body to body—from sun to earth, 
and from lamp to eye. These waves of light 
arise from vibrations in substance, of an almost 
incredible degree of rapidity. The lowest 
light vibration is about 450,000,000,000,000 
per second, while the highest is about 
750,000,000,000,000 per second. These 
figures deal only with the vibrations 
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recognizable by the eye as light. Above and 
below these figures of the scale are countless 
other degrees invisible to the eye, although 
some of them may be recorded by instruments. 
The different sensations of color, depend upon 
the rate of the vibrations, red being the limit of 
the lowest, and violet the limit of the highest 
visible vibrations—orange, yellow, green, blue, 
and indigo being the intermediate rates or 
colors. 

The cultivation of the sense of Sight, under 
the aid of Attention is most important to all 
persons. By being able to clearly see and 
distinguish the parts of an object, a degree of 
knowledge regarding it is obtained that one 
may not acquire without the said exercise of 
the faculty. We have spoken of this under the 
subject of Attention, in a previous lesson, to 
which lesson we again refer the student. The 
fixing of the eye upon an object has the power 
of concentrating the thoughts and preventing 
them from wandering. The eye has other 
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properties and qualities that will be dwelt 
upon in future lessons. It has other uses than 
seeing. The influence of the eye is a marvelous 
thing, and may be cultivated and developed. 

We trust that what we have said will bring 
the student to a realization of the importance 
of developing the powers of Perception. The 
senses have been developed by the mind 
during a long period of evolution and effort 
that surely would not have been given unless 
the object in view was worth it all. The “I” insists 
upon obtaining knowledge of the Universe, 
and much of this knowledge may be obtained 
only through the senses. The Yogi student must 
be "wide awake” and possessed of developed 
senses and powers of Perception. The senses 
of Sight and Hearing, the two latest in the scale 
of Evolutionary growth and unfoldment, must 
receive a particular degree of attention. The 
student must make himself “aware” of what is 
going on about and around him, so that he may 
“catch” the best vibrations. 
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It would surprise many Westerners if they 
could come in contact with a highly developed 
Yogi, and witness the marvelously finely 
developed senses he possesses. He is able to 
distinguish the finest differences in things, and 
his mind is so trained that, in thought, he may 
draw conclusions from what he has perceived, 
in a manner that seems almost “second-sight” 
to the uninitiated. In fact, a certain degree of 
second-sight is possible to one who develops 
his sense of Sight, under the urge of Attention. 
A new world is opened out to such a person. 
One must learn to master the senses, not only 
in the direction of being independent of 
and superior to their urgings, but also in the 
matter of developing them to a high degree. 
The development of the physical senses, also 
has much to do with the development of the” 
Astral Senses,’ of which we have spoken in 
our "Fourteen Lessons,’ and of which we may 
have more to say in the present series. The 
idea of Raja Yoga is to render the student the 
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possessor of a highly developed Mind, with 
highly developed instruments with which the 
mind may work. 

In our future lessons we shall give the student 
many illustrations, directions, and exercises 
calculated to develop the different faculties of 
the mind—not only the ordinary faculties of 
everyday use, but others hidden behind these 
familiar faculties and senses. Commencing with 
the next lesson, we shall present a system of 
exercises, drills, etc., the purpose of which will 
be the above mentioned development of the 
faculties of the Mind. 

In this lesson we shall not attempt to give 
specific exercises, but will content ourselves 
with calling the attention of the student to a 
few general rules underlying the development 
of Perception. 


GENERAL RULES OF PERCEPTION. 
The first thing to remember in acquiring 
the art of Perception is that one should not 
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attempt to perceive the whole of a complex 
thing or object at the same time, or at once. 
One should consider the object in detail, and 
then, by grouping the details, he will find that 
he has considered the whole. Let us take the 
face of a person as a familiar object. If one tries 
to perceive a face as a whole, he will find that 
he will meet with a certain degree of failure, 
the impression being indistinct and cloudy, it 
following, also, that the memory of that face 
will correspond with the original perception. 

But let the observer consider the face in 
detail, first the eyes, then the nose, then the 
mouth, then the chin, then the hair, then the 
outline of the face, the complexion, etc., and 
he will find that he will have acquired a clear 
and distinct impression or perception of the 
whole face. 

The same rule may be applied to any subject 
or object. Let us take another familiar illustration. 
You wish to observe a building. If you simply 
get a general perception of the building as a 
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whole, you will be able to remember very little 
about it, except its general outlines, shape, 
size, color, etc. And a description will prove to 
be very disappointing. But if you have noted, 
in detail, the material used, the shape of the 
doors, chimney, roof, porches, decorations, 
trimmings, ornamentation, size and number 
of the window-panes etc., etc., the shape 
and angles of the roof, etc., you will have an 
intelligent idea of the building, in the place of 
a mere general outline or impression of such as 
might be acquired by an animal in passing. 

We will conclude this lesson with an anecdote 
of the methods of that famous naturalist 
Agassiz, in his training of his pupils. His pupils 
became renowned for their close powers 
of observation and perception, and their 
consequent ability to “think” about the things 
they had seen. Many of them rose to eminent 
positions, and claimed that this was largely by 
reason of their careful training. 
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The tale runs that a new student presented 
himself to Agassiz one day, asking to be set 
to work. The naturalist took a fish from a jar 
in which it had been preserved, and laying it 
before the young student bade him observe 
it carefully, and be ready to report upon what 
he had noticed about the fish. The student was 
then left alone with the fish. There was nothing 
especially interesting about that fish—it was 
like many other fishes that he had seen before. 
He noticed that it had fins and scales, and a 
mouth and eyes, yes, and a tail. In a half hour 
he felt certain that he had observed all about 
that fish that there was to be perceived. But the 
naturalist remained away. 

The time rolled on, and the youth, having 
nothing else to do, began to grow restless and 
weary. He started out to hunt up the teacher, 
but he failed to find him, and so had to return 
and gaze again at that wearisome fish. Several 
hours had passed, and he knew but little more 
about the fish than he did in the first place. 
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He went out to lunch and when he returned 
it was still a case of watching the fish. He felt 
disgusted and discouraged, and wished he had 
never come to Agassiz, whom, it seemed, was 
a stupid old man after all,—one away behind 
the times. Then, in order to kill time, he began 
to count the scales. This completed he counted 
the spines of the fins. Then he began to draw 
a picture of the fish. In drawing the picture he 
noticed that the fish had no eyelids. He thus 
made the discovery that as his teacher had 
expressed it often, in lectures, “a pencil is the 
best of eyes.” Shortly after the teacher returned, 
and after ascertaining what the youth had 
observed, he left rather disappointed, telling 
the boy to keep on looking and maybe he 
would see something. 

This put the boy on his mettle, and he began 
to work with his pencil, putting down little 
details that had escaped him before, but which 
now seemed very plain to him. He began to 
catch the secret of observation. Little by little he 
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brought to light new objects of interest about 
the fish. But this did not suffice his teacher, who 
kept him at work on the same fish for three 
whole days. At the end of that time the student 
really knew something about the fish, and, 
better than all, had acquired the “knack” and 
habit of careful observation and perception in 
detail. 

Years after, the student, then attained to 
eminence, is reported as saying: “That was the 
best zoölogical lesson | ever had—a lesson 
whose influence has extended to the details 
of every subsequent study; a legacy that the 
professor left to me, as he left to many others, 
of inestimable value, which we could not buy, 
and with which we cannot part.’ 

Apart from the value to the student of 
the particular information obtained, was the 
quickening of the perceptive faculties, that 
enabled him to observe the important points 
in a subject or object, and, consequently to 
deduce important information from that 
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which was observed. The Mind is hungry 
for knowledge, and it has by years of weary 
evolution and effort built up a series of sense 
systems in order to yield it that knowledge, and 
it is still building. The men and women in the 
world who have arrived at the point of success 
have availed themselves of these wonderful 
channels of information, and by directing them 
under the guidance of Will and Attention, have 
attained wonderful results. These things are 
of importance, and we beg of our students 
not to pass by this portion of the subject 
as uninteresting. Cultivate a spirit of wide- 
awakeness and perception, and the “knowing” 
that will come to you will surprise you. 

Not only do you develop the existing senses 
by such practice and use, but you help in the 
unfoldment of the latent powers and senses 
that are striving for unfoldment. By using and 
exercising the faculties that we have, we help to 
unfold those for the coming of which we have 
been dreaming. 
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MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION). 

| am a Soul, possessed of channels of 
communication with the outer world. | will 
use these channels, and thereby acquire the 
information and knowledge necessary for 
my mental development. | will exercise and 
develop my organs of sense, knowing that in so 
doing | shall cause to unfold the higher senses, 
of which they are but forerunners and symbols. 
| will be “wide-awake” and open to the inflow 
of knowledge and information. The Universe is 
my Home—| will explore it. 
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The Seventh Lesson: The Unfoldment of 
Consciousness. 





W: HAVE THOUGHT it well to make a slight 
change in the arrangement of these 
lessons—that is, in the order in which they 
should appear. We had contemplated making 
this Seventh Lesson a series of Mental Drills, 
intended to develop certain of the mental 
faculties, but we have decided to postpone 
the same until a later lesson, believing that by 
so doing a more logical sequence or order of 
arrangement will be preserved. In this lesson we 
will tell you of the unfoldment of consciousness 
in Man, and in the next lesson, and probably 
in the one following it, we shall present to 
you a clear statement regarding the states 
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of mind, below and over consciousness—a 
most wonderful region, we assure you, and 
one that has been greatly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. This will lead up to the subject 
of the cultivation of the various faculties—both 
conscious and outside of consciousness, and 
the series will be concluded by three lessons 
going right to the heart of this part of the 
subject, and giving certain rules and instruction 
calculated to develop Man's wonderful 
“thought-machine” that will be of the greatest 
interest and importance to all of our students. 
When the lessons are concluded you will see 
that the present arrangement is most logical 
and proper. 

In this lesson we take up the subject of 
"The Unfoldment of Consciousness”—a most 
interesting subject. Many of us have been in 
the habit of identifying “consciousness” with 
mind, but as we proceed with this series of 
lessons we will see that that which is called 
“consciousness” is but a small portion of the 
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mind of the individual, and even that small part 
is constantly changing its states, and unfolding 
new states undreamed of. 

“Consciousness” is a word we use very often 
in considering the science of the Mind. Let 
us see what it means. Webster defines it as 
one's “knowledge of sensations and mental 
operations, or of what passes in one’s own 
mind” Halleck defines it as “that undefinable 
characteristic of mental states which causes 
one to be aware of them.” But, as Halleck states, 
"Consciousness is incapable of definition. To 
define anything we are obliged to describe it 
in terms of something else. And there is nothing 
else in the world like consciousness, hence we 
can define it only in terms of itself, and that is 
very much like trying to lift one’s self by one’s 
own boot straps. Consciousness is one of the 
greatest mysteries that confronts us.’ 

Before we can understand what 
Consciousness really is, we must know just what 
“Mind” really is—and that knowledge is lacking, 
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notwithstanding the many ingenious theories 
evolved in order to explain the mystery. The 
metaphysicians do not throw much light on 
the subject, and as for materialistic science, 
listen to what Huxley says: “How it comes 
about that anything so remarkable as a state 
of consciousness comes about by the result of 
irritating nervous tissue, is just as unaccountable 
as the appearance of the genii when Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp.’ 

To many persons the words “consciousness” 
and “mental process,’ or “thought” are regarded 
as synonymous. And, in fact, psychologists so 
held until quite recently. But now it is generally 
accepted as a fact that mental processes are 
not limited to the field of consciousness, and 
it is now generally taught that the field of sub- 
consciousness (that is, “under” conscious) 
mentation, is of a much greater extent than that 
of conscious mentation. 

Not only is it true that the mind can hold in 
consciousness but one fact at any one instant, 
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and that, consequently, only avery small fraction 
of our knowledge can be in consciousness at 
any one moment, but it is also true that the 
consciousness plays but a very small part in the 
totality of mental processes, or mentation. The 
mind is not conscious of the greater portion of 
its own activities—Maudsley says that only ten 
per cent comes into the field of consciousness. 
Taine has stated it in these words: “Of the world 
which makes up our being, we only perceive 
the highest points—the lighted up peaks of 
a continent whose lower levels remain in the 
shade.’ 

But it is not our intention to speak of this 
great subconscious region of the mind at 
this point, for we shall have much to do with 
it later on. It is mentioned here in order to 
show that the enlargement or development 
of consciousness is not so much a matter of 
“growth” as it is an “unfoldment”—not a new 
creation or enlargement from outside, but 
rather an unfoldment outward from within. 
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From the very beginning of Life—among 
the Particles of Inorganic Substance, may be 
found traces of something like Sensation, and 
response thereto. Writers have not cared 
to give to this phenomenon the name of 
"sensation, or “sensibility, as the terms savored 
too much of “senses, and “sense-organs.’ But 
Modern Science has not hesitated to bestow 
the names so long withheld. The most advanced 
scientific writers do not hesitate to state that in 
reaction, chemical response, etc., may be seen 
indications of rudimentary sensation. Haeckel 
says: "I cannot imagine the simplest chemical 
and physical process without attributing 
the movement of the material particles to 
unconscious sensation. The idea of Chemical 
Affinity consists in the fact that the various 
chemical elements perceive the qualitative 
differences in other elements, and experience 
‘pleasure’ or ‘revulsion’ at contacts with them, 
and execute their specific movements on this 
ground.” He also speaks of the sensitiveness of 
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"plasm, or the substance of “living bodies,’ as 
being “only a superior degree of the general 
irritability of substance. 

Chemical reaction, between atoms, is 
spoken of by chemists as a “sensitive” reaction. 
Sensitiveness is found even in the Particles of 
Inorganic Substance, and may be regarded 
as the first glimmerings of thought. Science 
recognizes this when it speaks ofthe unconscious 
sensation of the Particles as aethesis or “feeling,” 
and the unconscious Will that responds thereto, 
as tropesis, or “inclination.” Haeckel says of this 
that “Sensation perceives the different qualities 
of the stimuli, and feeling the quantity,’ and 
also, “We may ascribe the feeling of pleasure 
and pain (in the contact with qualitatively 
differing atoms) to all atoms, and so explain 
the elective affinity in chemistry (attraction of 
loving atoms, inclination; repulsion of hating 
atoms, disinclination). 

It is impossible to form a clear or intelligent 
idea of the phenomenon of chemical affinity, 
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etc., unless we attribute to the Atoms something 
akin to Sensation. It is likewise impossible to 
understand the actions of the Molecules, unless 
we think of them as possessing something 
akin to Sensation. The Law of Attraction is 
based upon Mental States in Substance. The 
response of Inorganic Substance to Electricity 
and Magnetism is also another evidence of 
Sensation and the response thereto. 

In the movements and operations of crystal- 
life we obtain evidences of still a little higher 
forms of Sensation and response thereto. The 
action of crystallization is very near akin to that 
of some low forms of plasmic action. In fact, 
the “missing link” between plant life and the 
crystals is claimed to have been found in some 
recent discoveries of Science, the connection 
being found in certain crystals in the interior of 
plants, composed of carbon combinations, and 
resembling the inorganic crystals in many ways. 

Crystals grow along certain lines and forms 
up to a certain size. Then they begin to form 
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"baby-crystals” on their surfaces, which then 
take on the growth—the processes being 
almost analogous to cell-life. Processes akin 
to fermentation have been detected among 
chemicals. In many ways it may be seen that 
the beginning of Mental Life must be looked 
for among the Minerals and Particles—the 
latter, be it remembered, composing not only 
inorganic, but also Organic Substance. 

As we advance in the scale of life, we are 
met with constantly increasing unfoldment 
of mentation, the simple giving place to the 
complex manifestations. Passing by the simple 
vital processes of the monera, or single-celled 
"things, we notice the higher forms of cell life, 
with growing sensibility or sensation. Then we 
come to the cell-groups, in which the individual 
cells manifest sensation of a kind, coupled with 
a community-sensation. Food is distinguished, 
selected and captured, and movements 
exercised in pursuit of the same. The living thing 
is beginning to manifest more complex mental 
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states. Then the stage of the lower plants is 
reached, and we notice the varied phenomena 
of that region, evidencing an increased 
sensitiveness, although there are practically no 
signs of special organs of sense. Then we pass 
on to the higher plant life, in which begin to 
manifest certain “sensitive-cells,’ or groups of 
such cells, which are rudimentary sense organs. 
Then the forms of animal life, and considered 
with rising degrees of sensations and growing 
sense apparatus, or sense organs, gradually 
unfolding into something like nervous systems. 

Among the lower animal forms there are 
varying degreesofmentationwithaccompanying 
nerve centers and sense-organs, but little or 
no signs of consciousness, gradually ascending 
until we have dawning consciousness in the 
reptile kingdom, etc., and fuller consciousness 
and a degree of intelligent thought in the still 
higher forms, gradually increasing until we 
reach the plane of the highest mammals, such 
as the horse, dog, elephant, ape, etc., which 
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animals have complex nervous systems, brains 
and well developed consciousness. We need 
not further consider the forms of mentation in 
the forms of life below the Conscious stage, for 
that would carry us far from our subject. 
Among the higher forms of animal life, 
after a “dawn period” or semi-consciousness, 
we come to forms of life among the lower 
animals possessing a well developed degree 
of mental action and Consciousness, the 
latter being called by psychologists “Simple 
Consciousness, but which term we consider 
too indefinite, and which we will term "Physical 
Consciousness,’ which will give a fair idea of 
the thing itself. We use the word “Physical” in 
the double sense of “External, and “Relating to 
the material structure of a living being,” both of 
which definitions are found in the dictionaries. 
And that is just what Physical Consciousness 
really is—an “awareness” in the mind, or a 
“consciousness” of the “external” world as 
evidenced by the senses; and of the “body” 
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of the animal or person. The animal or person 
thinking on the plane of Physical Consciousness 
(all the higher animals do, and many men 
seem unable to rise much higher) identifies 
itself with the physical body, and is conscious 
only of thoughts of that body and the outside 
world. It “knows, but not being conscious of 
mental operations, or of the existence of its 
mind, it does not “know that it knows” This 
form of consciousness, while infinitely above 
the mentation of the nonconscious plane of 
“sensation, is like a different world of thought 
from the consciousness of the highly developed 
intellectual man of our age and race. 

It is difficult for a man to form an idea 
of the Physical Consciousness of the lower 
animals and savages, particularly as he finds it 
difficult to understand his own consciousness 
except by the act of being conscious. But 
observation and reason have given us a fair 
degree of understanding of what this Physical 
Consciousness of the animal is like—or at 
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least in what respect it differs from our own 
consciousness. Let us take a favorite illustration. 
A horse standing out in the cold sleet and 
rain undoubtedly feels the discomfort, and 
possibly pain, for we know by observation that 
animals feel both. But he is not able to analyze 
his mental states and wonder when his master 
will come out to him—think how cruel it is to 
keep him out of the warm stable—wonder 
whether he will be taken out in the cold again 
tomorrow—feel envious of other horses who 
are indoors—wonder why he is compelled to 
be out cold nights, etc., etc. —in short, he does 
not think as would a reasoning man under such 
circumstances. He is aware of the discomfort, 
just as would be the man—and he would run 
home if he could just as would the man. But he 
is not able to pity himself, nor to think about 
his personality as would the man, nor does 
he wonder whether such a life is worth living, 
after all. He “knows,” but is not able to think 
of himself as knowing—he does not “know 
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that he knows,’ as we do. He experiences the 
physical pain and discomfort, but is spared the 
mental discomfort and concern arising from 
the physical, which man so often experiences. 
The animal cannot shift its consciousness 
from the sensations of the outer world to the 
inner states of being. It is not able to "know 
itself” The difference may be clumsily illustrated 
by the example of a man feeling, seeing or 
hearing something that gives him a pleasurable 
sensation, or the reverse. He is conscious of the 
feeling or sensation, and that it is pleasurable or 
otherwise. That is Physical Consciousness, and 
the animal may share it with him. Butit stops right 
there with the animal. But the man may begin 
to wonder why the sensation is pleasurable and 
to associate it with other things and persons; or 
speculate why he dislikes it, what will follow, and 
so on—that is Mental Consciousness, because 
he recognizes an inward self, and is turning 
his attention inward. He may see another 
man and experience a feeling or sensation of 
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attraction or aversion—like or dislike. This is 
Physical Consciousness, and an animal also may 
experience the sensation. But the man goes 
further than the animal, and wonders just what 
there is about the man he likes or detests, and 
may compare himself to the man and wonder 
whether the latter feels as he does, and so on— 
this is Mental Consciousness. 

In animals the mental gaze is freely directed 
outward, and never returns upon itself. In man 
the mental gaze may be directed inward, or 
may return inward after its outward journey. 
The animal “knows"—the man not only “knows,’ 
but he “knows that he knows,” and is able to 
investigate that “knowing” and speculate about 
it. We call this higher consciousness Mental 
Consciousness. The operation of Physical 
Consciousness we call Instinct—the operation 
of Mental Consciousness we call Reason. 

The Man who has Mental Consciousness 
not only “feels” or “senses” things, but he has 
words or mental concepts of these feelings 
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and sensations and may think of himself as 
experiencing them, separating himself, the 
sensation or feeling, and the thing felt or 
sensed. The man is able to think: “I feel; | hear; 
| see; | smell; | taste; | desire; | do,’ etc., etc. The 
very words indicate Mental Consciousness 
recognizing mental states and giving them 
names, and also recognizing something called 
"I" that experiences the sensations. This latter 
fact has caused psychologists to speak of this 
stage as "Self-consciousness,’ but we reserve 
this idea of the “I” consciousness for a higher 
stage. 

The animal experiences something that gives 
it the impressions or feeling that we call “pain,’ 
"hurt, “pleasant, “sweet, “bitter,” etc., all being 
forms of sensation, but it is unable to think of 
them in words. The pain seems to be a part of 
itself, although possibly associated with some 
person or thing that caused it. The study of the 
unfoldment of consciousness in a young baby 
will give one a far better idea of the grades and 
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distinctions than can be obtained from reading 
mere words. 

Mental Consciousness is a growth. As Halleck 
says, "Many persons never have more than a 
misty idea of sucha mental attitude. They always 
take themselves for granted, and never turn the 
gaze inward.’ It has been doubted whether the 
savages have developed Self-consciousness, 
and even many men of our own race seem 
to be but little above the animals in intellect 
and consciousness. They do not seem able to 
“know themselves” even slightly. To them the “I” 
seems to be a purely physical thing—a body 
having desires and feeling but little more. They 
are able to feel an act, but scarcely more. They 
are not able to set aside any physical “not—l;’ 
being utterly unable to think of themselves as 
anything else but a Body. The “l” and the Body 
are one with them, and they seem incapable of 
distinguishing between them. 

Then comes another stage in which mental- 
consciousness proper sets in. The man begins 
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to realize that he has “a mind” He is able 
to “know himself” as a mental being, and 
to turn the gaze inward a little. This period 
of development may be noticed in young 
children. For a time they speak of themselves 
as a third person, until finally they begin to say 
"I" Then a little later comes the ability to know 
their own mental states as such—they know that 
they have a mind, and are able to distinguish 
between it and the body. It is related that some 
children experience a feeling of terror when 
they pass into this stage. They exhibit signs of 
bashfulness and what is commonly termed 
“self-consciousness” in that sense. Some tell us 
in after years that when they became aware of 
themselves as an entity they were overcome 
with alarm, as if by a sense of loneliness and 
apartness from the Universe. Young people 
often feel this way for several years. There 
seems to be a distinct feeling that the Universe 
is antagonistic to and set apart from them. 
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And, although this feeling of separateness 
and apartness grows less acute as the man 
grows older, yet it is always present to a 
greater or less degree until a still higher stage— 
the Ego—consciousness is reached, when it 
disappears as we shall see. And this mental- 
conscious stage is a hard one for many. They 
are entangled in a mass of mental states which 
the man thinks is “himself” and the struggle 
between the real “I” and its confining sheaths is 
painful. And it becomes still more painful as the 
end is neared, for as man advances in mental- 
consciousness and knowledge he feels more 
keenly and suffers accordingly. Man eats the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge and begins to 
suffer, and is driven out of the Garden of Eden 
of the child and primitive races, who live like 
the birds of the air and concern themselves not 
about mental states and problems. But there 
is deliverance ahead in the shape of a higher 
consciousness, although but few realize it and 
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still fewer have gained it. Perhaps this lesson 
may point out the way for you. 

With the birth of mental-consciousness 
comes the knowledge that there is a mind in 
others. Man is able to speculate and reason 
about the mental states of other men, because 
he recognizes these states within himself. As 
man advances in the Mental Consciousness 
he begins to develop a constantly increasing 
degree and grade of Intellect, and accordingly 
he attaches the greatest importance to that 
part of his nature. Some men worship Intellect 
as a God, ignoring its limitations which other 
thinkers have pointed out. Such people are apt 
to reason that because the human intellect (in 
its present state of development) reports that 
such a thing must be, or cannot possibly be, 
that the matter is forever settled. They ignore 
the fact that it is possible that Man’s Intellect, in 
its present state of unfoldment, may be able to 
take cognizance of only a very small part of the 
Universal Fact, and that there may be regions 
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upon regions of Reality and Fact of which he 
cannot even dream, so far are they removed 
from his experience. The unfoldment of a new 
sense would open out a new world and might 
bring to light facts that would completely 
revolutionize our entire world of conceptions 
by reason of the new information it would give 
us. 

But, nevertheless, from this Mental 
Consciousness has come the wonderful work of 
Intellect, as shown in the achievements of Man 
up to this time, and while we must recognize its 
limitations, we gladly join in singing its praises. 
Reason is the tool with which Man is digging into 
the mine of Facts, bringing to light new treasures 
every day. This stage of Mental Consciousness 
is bringing to Man knowledge of himself— 
knowledge of the Universe—that is well worth 
the price he pays for it. For Man does pay a price 
for entrance into this stage—and he pays an 
increasing price as he advances in its territory, 
for the higher he advances the more keenly 
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he feels and suffers, as well as enjoys. Capacity 
for pain is the price Man pays for Attainment, 
up to a certain stage. His pain passes from 
the Physical to the Mental consciousness, and 
he becomes aware of problems that he never 
dreamt existed, and the lack of an intelligent 
answer produces mental suffering. And the 
mental suffering that comes to him from 
unsatisfied longings, disappointment, the pain 
of others whom he loves, etc., is far worse than 
any physical suffering. 

The animal lives its animal life and is contented, 
for it knows no better. If it has enough to eat—a 
place to sleep—a mate—it is happy. And some 
men are likewise. But others find themselves 
involved in a world of mental discomfort. New 
wants arise, and the lack of satisfaction brings 
pain. Civilization becomes more and more 
complex, and brings its new pains as well as 
new pleasures. Man attaches himself to “things,” 
and each day creates for himself artificial wants, 
which he must labor to meet. His Intellect may 
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not lead him upward, but instead may merely 
enable him to invent new and subtle means 
and ways of gratifying his senses to a degree 
impossible to the animals. Some men make a 
religion of the gratification of their sensuality— 
their appetites—and become beasts magnified 
by the power of Intellect. Others become vain, 
conceited and puffed up with a sense of the 
importance of their Personality (the false “I”). 
Others become morbidly introspective, and 
spend their time analyzing and dissecting their 
moods, motives, feelings, etc. Others exhaust 
their capacity for pleasure and happiness, but 
looking outside for it instead of within, and 
become blase, bored, ennuied and an affliction 
to themselves. We mention these things not in 
a spirit of Pessimism, but merely to show that 
even this great Mental Consciousness has a 
reverse and ugly side as well as the bright face 
that has been ascribed to it. 

As man reaches the higher stages of this 
Mental Consciousness, and the next higher 
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stage begins to dawn upon him, he is apt to feel 
more keenly than ever the insufficiency of Life 
as it appears to him. He is unable to understand 
Himself—his origin, destiny, purpose and 
nature—and he chafes against the bars of the 
cage of Intellect in which he is confined. He 
asks himself the question, "Whence come 
I—Whither go |—What is the object of my 
Existence?” He becomes dissatisfied with the 
answers the world has to give him to these 
questions, and he cries aloud in despair—and 
but the answer of his own voice comes back to 
him from the impassable walls with which he is 
surrounded. He does not realize that his answer 
must come from Within—but so it is. 
Psychology stops when it reaches the limits 
of Mental Consciousness, or as it calls it “Self- 
Consciousness, and denies that there is 
anything beyond—any unexplored regions of 
the Mind. It laughs at the reports that come 
from those who have penetrated farther within 
the recesses of their being, and dismisses the 
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reports as mere “dreams,’ “fantasies,” “illusions,” 
“ecstatic imaginings,’ “abnormal states,’ etc., etc. 
But, nevertheless, there are schools of thought 
that teach of these higher states, and there are 
men of all ages and races that have entered 
them and have reported concerning them. And 
we feel justified in asking you to take them into 
consideration. 

There are two planes of Consciousness, of 
which we feel it proper to speak, for we have 
obtained more or less information regarding 
them. There are still higher planes, but they 
belong to higher phases of life than are dealt 
with here. 

The first of these planes or states of 
Consciousness, above the “Self-Consciousness” 
of the psychologists (which we have called 
“Mental Consciousness”) may be called “Ego- 
consciousness, for it brings an “awareness” of 
the Reality of the Ego. This “awareness” is far 
above the Self-consciousness of the man who 
is able to distinguish “I” from “You,’ and to give 
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it a name. And far above the consciousness 
that enables a man, as he rises in the scale, to 
distinguish the “I” from faculty after faculty 
of the mind, which he is able to recognize as 
“not—l}’ until he finds left a mental something 
that he cannot set aside, which he calls “l’— 
although this stage alone is very much higher 
than that of the average of the race, and is a 
high degree of Attainment itself. It is akin to 
this last stage, and yet still fuller and more 
complete. In the dawning of Ego Consciousness 
the “I” recognizes itself still more clearly and, 
more than this, is fully imbued with a sense 
and “awareness” of its own Reality, unknown 
to it before. This awareness is not a mere 
matter of reasoning—it is a "consciousness, 
just as is Physical Consciousness and Mental 
Consciousness something different from an 
“intellectual conviction.’ It is a Knowing, not 
a Thinking or Believing. The “I” knows that it 
is Real—that it has its roots in the Supreme 
Reality underlying all the Universe, and 
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partakes of its Essence. It does not know what 
this Reality is, but it knows that it is Real, and 
something different from anything in the world 
of name, form, number, time, space, cause 
and effect—something Transcendental and 
surpassing all human experience. And knowing 
this, it knows that it cannot be destroyed or 
hurt; cannot die, but is immortal; and that 
there is Something which is the very essence 
of Good behind of, underneath and even in 
itself. And in this certainty and consciousness 
is there Peace, Understanding and Power. 
When it fully bursts upon one, Doubt, Fear, 
Unrest and Dissatisfaction drop from him 
like wornout garments and he finds himself 
clothed in the Faith that Knows; Fearlessness; 
Restfulness; Satisfaction. Then he is able to say 
understandingly and with meaning “I AM.” 

This Ego Consciousness is coming to many as 
a dawning knowledge—the light is just rising 
from behind the hills. To others it has come 
gradually and slowly, but fully, and they now 
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live in the full light of the consciousness. Others 
it has burst upon like a flash, or vision—like a 
light falling from the clear sky, almost blinding 
them at first, but leaving them changed men 
and women, possessed of that something that 
cannot be understood by or described to 
those who have not experienced it. This last 
stage is called “Illumination” in one of its forms. 

The man of the Ego Consciousness may not 
understand the Riddle of the Universe or be 
able to give an answer to the great Questions 
of Life—but he has ceased to worry about 
them—they now disturb him not. He may use 
his intellect upon them as before, but never 
with the feeling that in their intellectual solution 
rests his happiness or peace of mind. He knows 
that he stands on solid rock, and though the 
storms of the world of matter and force may 
beat upon him, he will not be hurt. This and 
other things he knows. He cannot prove these 
things to others, for they are not demonstrable 
by argument—he himself did not get them in 
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that way. And so he says but little about it—but 
lives his life as if he knew them not, so far as 
outward appearances go. But inwardly he is a 
changed man—his life is different from that of 
his brothers, for while their souls are wrapped 
in slumber or are tossing in troubled dreams, 
his Soul has awakened and is gazing upon the 
world with bright and fearless eyes. There are, 
of course, different stages or degrees of this 
Consciousness, just as there are in the lower 
planes of consciousness. Some have it to a 
slight degree, while others have it fully. Perhaps 
this lesson will tell some of its readers just what 
is the thing that has “happened” to them and 
which they hesitate to speak of to their closest 
friend or life companion. To others it may open 
the way to a fuller realization. We sincerely 
trust so, for one does not begin to Live until he 
knows the “I” as Reality. 

There is a stage still higher than this last 
mentioned, but it has come to but very few 
of the race. Reports of it come from all times, 
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races, countries. It has been called “Cosmic 
Consciousness, andis describedas an awareness 
of the Oneness of Life—that is, a consciousness 
that the Universe is filled with One Life—an 
actual perception and “awareness” that the 
Universe is full of Life, Motion and Mind, and 
that there is no such thing as Blind Force, or 
Dead Matter, but that All is alive, vibrating 
and intelligent. That is, of course, that the Real 
Universe, which is the Essence or background 
of the Universe of Matter, Energy and Mind, 
is as they describe. In fact, the description 
of those who have had glimpses of this state 
would indicate that they see the Universe as All 
Mind—that All is Mind at the last. This form of 
consciousness has been experienced by men 
here and there—only a few—in moments of 
"Illumination, the period lasting but a very short 
space of time, then fading away, leaving but a 
memory. In the moment of the “Illumination” 
there came to those experiencing it a sense of 
“in-touch-ness” with Universal Knowledge and 
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Life, impossible to describe, accompanied by a 
Joy beyond understanding. 

Regarding this last, “Cosmic Consciousness,’ 
we would state that it means more than an 
intellectual conviction, belief or realization 
of the facts as stated, for an actual vision and 
consciousness of these things came in the 
moment of Illumination. Some others report 
that they have a deep abiding sense of the 
reality of the facts described by the report of 
the Illumined, but have not experienced the 
“vision” or ecstasy referred to. These last people 
seem to have with them always the same mental 
state as that possessed by those who had the 
“vision” and passed out of it, carrying with them 
the remembrance and feeling, but not the 
actual consciousness attained at the moment. 
They agree upon the essential particulars of 
the reports. Dr. Maurice Bucke, now passed 
out of this plane of life, wrote a book entitled 
“Cosmic Consciousness,’ in which he describes a 
number of these cases, including his own, Walt 
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Whitman's and others, and in which he holds 
that this stage of consciousness is before the 
race and will gradually come to it in the future. 
He holds that the manifestation of it which has 
come to some few of the race, as above stated, 
is but the first beams of the sun which are 
flashing upon us and which are but prophecies 
of the appearance of the great body of light 
itself. 

We shall not here consider at length the 
reports of certain great religious personages 
of the past, who have left records that in 
moments of great spiritual exaltation they 
became conscious of “being in the presence 
of the Absolute,’ or perhaps within the radius 
of "the light of Its countenance” We have 
great respect for these reports, and have 
every reason for believing many of them 
authentic, notwithstanding the conflicting 
reports that have been handed down to us by 
those experiencing them. These reports are 
conflicting because of the fact that the minds of 
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those who had these glimpses of consciousness 
were not prepared or trained to fully 
understand the nature of the phenomena. They 
found themselves in the spiritual presence of 
Something of awful grandeur and spiritual rank, 
and were completely dazed and bewildered 
at the sight. They did not understand the 
nature of the Absolute, and when they had 
sufficiently recovered they reported that they 
had been in the “presence of God”—the word 
“God” meaning their particular conception of 
Deity—that is, the one appearing as Deity in 
their own particular religious creed or school. 
They saw nothing to cause them to identify this 
Something with their particular conception of 
Deity, except that they thought that “it must 
be God,’ and knowing no other God except 
their own particular conception, they naturally 
identifying the Something with “God” as 
they conceived Him to be. And their reports 
naturally were along these lines. 
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Thus the reports of all religions are filled 
with accounts of the so-called miraculous 
occurrences. The Catholic saint reports that 
he “saw of light of God's countenance,’ and the 
non-Catholic reports likewise regarding God 
as he knows him. The Mohammedan reports 
that he caught a glimpse of the face of Allah, 
and the Buddhist tells us that he saw Buddha 
under the tree. The Brahman has seen the face 
of Brahma, and the various Hindu sects have 
men who give similar reports regarding their 
own particular deities. The Persians have given 
similar reports, and even the ancient Egyptians 
have left records of similar occurrences. These 
conflicting reports have led to the belief, on 
the part of those who did not understand the 
nature of the phenomena, that these things 
were “all imagination” and fancy, if indeed 
not rank falsehood and imposture. But the 
Yogis know better than this. They know that 
underneath all these varying reports there 
is a common ground of truth, which will be 
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apparent to anyone investigating the matter. 
They know that all of these reports (except a 
few based upon fraudulent imitation of the 
real phenomenon) are based upon truth and 
are but the bewildered reports of the various 
observers. They know that these people were 
temporarily lifted above the ordinary plane 
of consciousness and were made aware of 
the existence of a Being or Beings higher than 
mortal. It does not follow that they saw “God” 
or the Absolute, for there are many Beings of 
high spiritual growth and development that 
would appear to the ordinary mortal as a very 
God. The Catholic doctrine of Angels and 
Arch-angels is corroborated by those among 
the Yogis who have been “behind the Veil; 
and they give us reports of the “Devas” and 
other advanced Beings. So the Yogi accepts 
these reports of the various mystics, saints and 
inspired ones, and accounts for them all by laws 
perfectly natural to the students of the Yogi 
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Philosophy, but which appear as supernatural 
to those who have not studied along these lines. 

But we cannot speak further of this phase of 
the subject in this lesson, for a full discussion 
of it would lead us far away from the phase of 
the general subject before us. But we wish to 
be understood as saying that there are certain 
centers in the mental being of Man from which 
may come light regarding the existence of the 
Absolute and higher order of Beings. In fact, 
from these centers come to man that part of 
his mental “feelings” that he calls “the religious 
instinct or intuition.’ Man does not arrive at 
that underlying consciousness of “Something 
Beyond” by means of his Intellect—it is the 
glimmer of light coming from the higher centers 
of the Self. He notices these gleams of light, but 
not understanding them, he proceeds to erect 
elaborate theological and creedal structures 
to account for them, the work of the Intellect, 
however, always lacking that “feeling” that 
the intuition itself possesses. True religion, no 
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matter under what name it may masquerade, 
comes from the “heart” and is not comforted 
or satisfied with these Intellectual explanations, 
and hence comes that unrest and craving for 
satisfaction which comes to Man when the light 
begins to break through. 

But we must postpone a further discussion 
of this part of the subject for the present. We 
shall consider it again in a future lesson in 
connection with other matters. As we have 
said, our next two lessons will take upon the 
inquiry regarding the regions outside of the 
consciousness of the ordinary man. You will 
find it a most fascinating and instructive inquiry 
and one that will open up new fields of thought 
for many of you. 


MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION.) 
| Am a Being far greater and grander than | 
have as yet conceived. | am unfolding gradually 
but surely into higher planes of consciousness. 
| am moving Forward and Upward constantly. 
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My goal is the Realization of the True Self, and 
| welcome each stage of Unfoldment that leads 
me toward my aim. | am a manifestation of 
REALITY. | AM. 
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The Eighth Lesson: The Highlands and 
Lowlands of Mind. 





T SELF OF each of us has a vehicle of 
expression which we call the Mind, but 
which vehicle is much larger and far more 
complex than we are apt to realize. As a writer 
has said “Our Self is greater than we know; it has 
peaks above, and lowlands below the plateau 
of our conscious experience.’ That which we 
know as the “conscious mind” is not the Soul. 
The Soul is not a part of that which we know in 
consciousness, but, on the contrary, that which 
we know in consciousness is but a small part 


of the Soul—the conscious vehicle of a greater 
Self, or “I” 
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The Yogis have always taught that the 
mind has many planes of manifestation and 
action—and that many of its planes operated 
above and below the plane of consciousness. 
Western science is beginning to realize this 
fact, and its theories regarding same may be 
found in any of the later works on psychology. 
But this is a matter of recent development in 
Western science. Until very recently the text 
books held that Consciousness and Mind were 
synonymous, and that the Mind was conscious 
of all of its activities, changes and modifications. 

Leibnitz was one of the first Western 
philosophers to advance the idea that there 
were planes of mental activity outside of the 
plane of consciousness, and since his time the 
leading thinkers have slowly but surely moved 
forward to his position. 

At the present time it is generally conceded 
that at least ninety per cent of our mental 
operations take place in the out-of-conscious 
realm. Prof. Elmer Gates, the well known 
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scientist, has said: "At least ninety per cent 
of our mental life is sub-conscious. If you will 
analyze your mental operations you will find 
that conscious thinking is never a continuous 
line of consciousness, but a series of conscious 
data with great intervals of subconscious. We 
sit and try to solve a problem, and fail. We 
walk around, try again, and fail. Suddenly an 
idea dawns that leads to the solution of the 
problem. The subconscious processes were at 
work. We do not volitionally create our own 
thinking. It takes place in us. We are more or 
less passive recipients. We cannot change the 
nature of a thought, or of a truth, but we can, as 
it were, guide the ship by a moving of the helm. 
Our mentation is largely the result of the great 
Cosmic Whole upon us.’ 

Sir William Hamilton says that the sphere 
of our consciousness is only a small circle in 
the center of a far wider sphere of action and 
thought, of which we are conscious through its 
effects. 
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Taine says: “Outside of a little luminous circle, 
lies a large ring of twilight, and beyond this an 
indefinite night; but the events of this twilight 
and this night are as real as those within the 
luminous circle.’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent English scientist, 
speaking of the planes of the mind, says: 
“Imagine an iceberg glorying in its crisp solidity, 
and sparkling pinnacles, resenting attention 
paid to its submerged self, or supporting region, 
or to the saline liquid out of which it arose, 
and into which in due course it will some day 
return. Or, reversing the metaphor, we might 
liken our present state to that of the hulls of 
ships submerged in a dim ocean among strange 
monsters, propelled in a blind manner through 
space; proud perhaps of accumulating many 
barnacles as decoration; only recognizing our 
destination by bumping against the dock-wall; 
and with no cognizance of the deck and cabins 
above us, or the spars and sails—no thought of 
the sextant, and the compass, and the captain— 
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no perception of the lookout on the mast—of 
the distant horizon. With no vision of objects far 
ahead—dangers to be avoided—destinations 
to be reached—other ships to be spoken to by 
means other than by bodily contact—a region 
of sunshine and cloud, of space, or perception, 
and of intelligence utterly inaccessible to parts 
below the waterline.’ 

We ask our students to read carefully the 
above expression of Sir Oliver Lodge, for it 
gives one of the clearest and most accurate 
figures of the actual state of affairs concerning 
the mental planes that we have seen in Western 
writings. 

And other Western writers have noted 
and spoken of these out-of-conscious realms. 
Lewes has said: “It is very certain that in 
every conscious volition—every act that is so 
characterized—the larger part of it is quite 
unconscious. It is equally certain that in every 
perception there are unconscious processes 
of reproduction and inference. There is a 
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middle distance of sub-consciousness, and a 
background of unconsciousness.’ 

Taine has told us that: “Mental events 
imperceptible to consciousness are far more 
numerous than the others, and of the world 
that makes up our being we only perceive 
the highest points—the lighted-up peaks of 
a continent whose lower levels remain in the 
shade. Beneath ordinary sensations are their 
components, that is to say, the elementary 
sensations, which must be combined into 
groups to reach our consciousness.’ 

Maudsley says: “Examine closely and without 
bias the ordinary mental operations of daily 
life, and you will find that consciousness has 
not one-tenth part of the function therein 
which it is commonly assumed to have. In every 
conscious state there are at work conscious, 
sub-conscious, and infra-conscious energies, 
the last as indispensable as the first.’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “There are 
thoughts that never emerge into consciousness, 
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which yet make their influence felt among the 
perceptible mental currents, just as the unseen 
planets sway the movements of those that are 
watched and mapped by the astronomer.’ 

Many other writers have given us examples 
and instances of the operation of the out-of- 
consciousness planes of thought. One has 
written that when the solution of a problem 
he had long vainly dealt with, flashed across 
his mind, he trembled as if in the presence of 
another being who had communicated a secret 
to him. All of us have tried to remember a name 
or similar thing without success, and have then 
dismissed the matter from our minds, only to 
have the missing name or thought suddenly 
presented to our conscious mind a few minutes, 
or hours, afterwards. Something in our mind 
was at work hunting up the missing word, and 
when it found it it presented it to us. 

A writer has mentioned what he called 
“unconscious rumination,’ which happened to 
him when he read books presenting new points 
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of view essentially opposed to his previous 
opinions. After days, weeks, or months, he 
found that to his great astonishment the old 
opinions were entirely rearranged, and new 
ones lodged there. Many examples of this 
unconscious mental digestion and assimilation 
are mentioned in the books on the subject 
written during the past few years. 

It is related of Sir W. R. Hamilton that he 
discovered quarternions one day while walking 
with his wife in the observatory at Dublin. He 
relates that he suddenly felt “the galvanic circle 
of thought” close, and the sparks that fell from 
it was the fundamental mathematical relations 
of his problem, which is now an important law 
in mathematics. 

Dr. Thompson has written: "At times | have 
had a feeling of the uselessness of all voluntary 
effort, and also that the matter was working itself 
clear in my mind. It has many times seemed to 
me that | was really a passive instrument in the 
hands of a person not myself. In view of having 
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to wait for the results of these unconscious 
processes, | have proved the habit of getting 
together material in advance, and then leaving 
the mass to digest itself till | am ready to write 
about it. | delayed for a month the writing of 
my book ‘System of Psychology, but continued 
reading the authorities. | would not try to think 
about the book. | would watch with interest 
the people passing the windows. One evening 
when reading the paper, the substance of the 
missing part of the book flashed upon my mind, 
and | began to write. This is only a sample of 
many such experiences.’ 

Berthelot, the founder of Synthetic Chemistry 
has said that the experiments leading to his 
wonderful discoveries have never been the 
result of carefully followed trains of thought— 
of pure reasoning processes—but have come 
of themselves, so to speak, from the clear sky. 

Mozart has written: “I cannot really say that 
| can account for my compositions. My ideas 
flow, and | cannot say whence or how they 
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come. | do not hear in my imagination the 
parts successively, but | hear them, as it were, 
all at once. The rest is merely an attempt to 
reproduce what | have heard.’ 

Dr. Thompson, above mentioned, has also 
said: “In writing this work | have been unable to 
arrange my knowledge of a subject for days and 
weeks, until | experienced a clearing up of my 
mind, when | took my pen and unhesitatingly 
wrote the result. | have best accomplished this 
by leading the (conscious) mind as far away as 
possible from the subject upon which | was 
writing.’ 

Prof. Barrett says: “The mysteriousness of our 
being is not confined to subtle physiological 
processes which we have in common with 
all animal life. There are higher and more 
capacious powers wrapped up in our human 
personality than are expressed even by what 
we know of consciousness, will, or reason. There 
are supernormal and transcendental powers 
of which, at present, we only catch occasional 
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glimpses; and behind and beyond the 
supernormal there are fathomless abysses, the 
Divine ground of the soul; the ultimate reality 
of which our consciousness is but the reflection 
or faint perception. Into such lofty themes | do 
not propose to enter, they must be, forever 
beyond the scope of human inquiry; nor is it 
possible within the limits of this paper to give 
any adequate conception of those mysterious 
regions of our complex personality, which are 
open to, and beginning to be disclosed by, 
scientific investigation.” 

Rev. Dr. Andrew Murray has written: “Deeper 
down than where the soul with its consciousness 
can enter there is spirit matter linking man with 
God; and deeper down than the mind and 
feelings or will—in the unseen depths of the 
hidden life—there dwells the Spirit of God” 
This testimony is remarkable, coming from that 
source, for it corroborates and reiterates the 
Yogi teachings of the Indwelling Spirit. 
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Schofield has written: “Our conscious mind, 
as compared with the unconscious mind, has 
been likened to the visible spectrum of the 
sun's rays, as compared to the invisible part 
which stretches indefinitely on either side. We 
know now that the chief part of heat comes 
from the ultra-red rays that show no light; and 
the main part of the chemical changes in the 
vegetable world are the results of the ultra- 
violet rays at the other end of the spectrum, 
which are equally invisible to the eye, and are 
recognized only by their potent effects. Indeed 
as these invisible rays extend indefinitely on 
both sides of the visible spectrum, so we may 
say that the mind includes not only the visible 
or conscious part, and what we have termed 
the sub-conscious, that which lies below the 
red line, but the supraconscious mind that lies 
at the other end—all those regions of higher 
soul and spirit life, of which we are only at times 
vaguely conscious, but which always exist, and 
link us on to eternal verities, on the one side, as 
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surely as the sub-conscious mind links us to the 
body on the other.’ 

We know that our students will appreciate 
the above testimony of Dr. Schofield, for it is 
directly in the line of our teachings in the Yogi 
Philosophy regarding the Planes of the Mind 
(see “Fourteen Lessons”). 

We feel justified in quoting further from 
Dr. Schofield, for he voices in the strongest 
manner that which the Yogi Philosophy teaches 
as fundamental truths regarding the mind. Dr. 
Schofield is an English writer on Psychology, 
and so far as we know has no tendency toward 
occultism, his views having been arrived at by 
careful scientific study and investigation along 
the lines of Western psychology, which renders 
his testimony all the more valuable, showing as 
it does, how the human mind will instinctively 
find its way to the Truth, even if it has to blaze 
a new trail through the woods, departing from 
the beaten tracks of other minds around it, 
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which lack the courage or enterprise to strike 
out for themselves. 

Dr. Schofield writes: “The mind, indeed, 
reaches all the way, and while on the one hand 
it is inspired by the Almighty, on the other it 
energizes the body, all whose purposive life 
it originates. We may call the supra-conscious 
mind the sphere of the spirit life, the sub- 
conscious the sphere of the body life, and the 
conscious mind the middle region where both 
meet.’ 

Continuing, Dr. Schofield says: “The Spirit 
of God is said to dwell in believers, and yet, as 
we have seen. His presence is not the subject 
of direct consciousness. We would include, 
therefore, in the supra-conscious, all such 
spiritual ideas, together with conscience—the 
voice of God, as Max Muller calls it—which 
is surely a half-conscious faculty. Moreover, 
the supra-conscious, like the sub-conscious, 
is, as we have said, best apprehended when 
the conscious mind is not active. Visions, 
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meditations, prayers, and even dreams have 
been undoubtedly occasions of spiritual 
revelations, and many instances may be 
adduced as illustrations of the workings of 
the Spirit apart from the action of reason or 
mind. The truth apparently is that the mind 
as a whole is an unconscious state, by that its 
middle registers, excluding the highest spiritual 
and lowest physical manifestations, are fitfully 
illuminated in varying degree by consciousness; 
and that it is to this illuminated part of the dial 
that the word “mind,’ which rightly appertains 
to the whole, has been limited.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has said: “The 
automatic flow of thought is often singularly 
favored by the fact of listening to a weak 
continuous discourse, with just enough ideas 
in it to keep the (conscious) mind busy. The 
induced current of thought is often rapid and 
brilliant in inverse ratio to the force of the 
inducing current.’ 
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Wundt says: “The unconscious logical 
processes are carried on with a certainty and 
regularity which would be impossible where 
there exists the possibility of error. Our mind 
is so happily designed that it prepares for us 
the most important foundations of cognition, 
whilst we have not the slightest apprehension 
of the modus operandi. This unconscious soul, 
like a benevolent stranger, works and makes 
provisions for our benefit, pouring only the 
mature fruits into our laps.’ 

A writer in an English magazine interestingly 
writes: “Intimations reach our consciousness 
from unconsciousness, that the mind is ready to 
work, is fresh, is full of ideas.” "The grounds of 
our judgment are often knowledge so remote 
from consciousness that we cannot bring them 
to view.’ "That the human mind includes an 
unconscious part; that unconscious events 
occurring in that part are proximate causes of 
consciousness; that the greater part of human 
intuitional action is an effect of an unconscious 
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cause; the truth of these propositions is so 
deducible from ordinary mental events, and is 
so near the surface that the failure of deduction 
to forestall induction in the discerning of it may 
well excite wonder.’ “Our behavior is influenced 
by unconscious assumptions respecting our 
own social and intellectual rank, and that of 
the one we are addressing. In company we 
unconsciously assume a bearing quite different 
from that of the home circle. After being raised 
to a higher rank the whole behavior subtly and 
unconsciously changes in accordance with it” 
And Schofield adds to the last sentence: “This 
is also the case in a minor degree with different 
styles and qualities of dress and different 
environments. Quite unconsciously we change 
our behavior, carriage, and style, to suit the 
circumstance.’ 

Jensen writes: “When we reflect on anything 
with the whole force of the mind, we may 
fall into a state of entire unconsciousness, in 
which we not only forget the outer world, but 
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also know nothing at all of ourselves and the 
thoughts passing within us after a time. We then 
suddenly awake as from a dream, and usually at 
the same moment the result of our meditations 
appears as distinctly in consciousness without 
our knowing how we reached it.’ 

Bascom says: “It is inexplicable how premises 
which lie below consciousness can sustain 
conclusions in consciousness; how the mind 
can wittingly take up a mental movement at 
an advanced stage, having missed its primary 
steps.’ 

Hamilton and other writers have compared 
the mind’s action to that of a row of billiard 
balls, of which one is struck and the impetus 
transmitted throughout the entire row, the result 
being that only the last ball actually moves, the 
others remaining in their places. The last ball 
represents the conscious thought—the other 
stages in the unconscious mentation. Lewes, 
speaking of this illustration, says: “Something 
like this, Hamilton says, seems often to occur 
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in a train of thought, one idea immediately 
suggesting another into consciousness—this 
suggestion passing through one or more ideas 
which do not themselves rise into consciousness. 
This point, that we are not conscious of the 
formation of groups, but only of a formed 
group, may throw light on the existence 
of unconscious judgments, unconscious 
reasonings, and unconscious registrations of 
experience. 

Many writers have related the process by 
which the unconscious mentation emerges 
gradually into the field of consciousness, and 
the discomfort attending the process. A few 
examples may prove interesting and instructive. 

Maudsley says: “It is surprising how 
uncomfortable a person may be made by the 
obscure idea of something which he ought to 
have said or done, and which he cannot for 
the life of him remember. There is an effort 
of the lost idea to get into consciousness, 
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which is relieved directly the idea bursts into 
consciousness.’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “There are 
thoughts that never emerge into consciousness, 
and which yet make their influence felt among 
the perceptive mental currents, just as the 
unseen planets sway the movements of the 
known ones.’ The same writer also remarks: “l 
was told of a business man in Boston who had 
given up thinking of an important question as 
too much for him. But he continued so uneasy in 
his brain that he feared he was threatened with 
palsy. After some hours the natural solution of 
the question came to him, worked out, as he 
believed, in that troubled interval.” 

Dr. Schofield mentions several instances of 
this phase of the workings of the unconscious 
planes of the mind. We mention a couple that 
seem interesting and to the point: 

"Last year,’ says Dr. Schofield, "I was driving 
to Phillmore Gardens to give some letters to a 
friend. On the way, a vague uneasiness sprang 
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up, and a voice seemed to say, ‘I doubt if you 
have those letters? Conscious reason rebuked it, 
and said, ‘Of course you have; you took them 
out of the drawer specially! The vague feeling 
was not satisfied, but could not reply. On arrival 
| found the letters were in none of my pockets. 
On returning | found them on the hall table, 
where they had been placed a moment while 
putting on my gloves.’ 

“The other day | had to go to see a patient in 
Folkestone, in Shakespeare Terrace. | got there 
very late, and did not stay but drove down to 
the Pavilion for the night, it being dark and rainy. 
Next morning at eleven | walked up to find the 
house, knowing the general direction, though 
never having walked there before. | went up the 
main road, and, after passing a certain turning, 
began to feel a vague uneasiness coming into 
consciousness, that | had passed the terrace. 
On asking the way, | found it was so; and the 
turning was where the uneasiness began. The 
night before was pitch dark, and very wet, and 
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anything seen from a close carriage was quite 
unconsciously impressed on my mind: 

Prof. Kirchener says: “Our consciousness can 
only grasp one quite clear idea at once. All 
other ideas are for the time somewhat obscure. 
They are really existing, but only potentially 
for consciousness, i.e., they hover, as it were, 
on our horizon, or beneath the threshold 
of consciousness. The fact that former ideas 
suddenly return to consciousness is simply 
explained by the fact that they have continued 
psychic existence; and attention is sometimes 
voluntarily or involuntarily turned away from 
the present, and the appearance of former 
ideas is thus made possible’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “Our different 
ideas are stepping-stones; how we get from 
one to another we do not know; something 
carries us. We (our conscious selves) do not 
take the step. The creating and informing spirit, 
which is within us and not of us, is recognized 
everywhere in real life. It comes to us as a 
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voice that will be heard; it tells us what we 
must believe; it frames our sentences and we 
wonder at this visitor who chooses our brain as 
his dwelling place.’ 

Galton says: “I have desired to show how 
whole states of mental operation that have 
lapsed out of ordinary consciousness, admit of 
being dragged into light. " 

Montgomery says: “We are constantly 
aware that feelings emerge unsolicited by 
any previous mental state, directly from the 
dark womb of unconsciousness. Indeed all our 
most vivid feelings are thus mystically derived. 
Suddenly a new irrelevant, unwilled, unlooked- 
for presence intrudes itself into consciousness. 
Someinscrutable powercausesittoriseandenter 
the mental presence as a sensorial constituent. 
If this vivid dependence on unconscious forces 
has to be conjectured with regard to the most 
vivid mental occurrences, how much more must 
such a sustaining foundation be postulated 
for those faint revivals of previous sensations 
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that so largely assist in making up our complex 
mental presence!” 

Sir Benjamin Brodie says: “It has often 
happened to me to have accumulated a store 
of facts, but to have been able to proceed no 
further. Then after an interval of time, | have 
found the obscurity and confusion to have 
cleared away; the facts to have settled in their 
right places, though | have not been sensible of 
having made any effort for that purpose.” 

Wundt says: “The traditional opinion that 
consciousness is the entire field of the internal 
life cannot be accepted. In consciousness, 
psychic acts are very distinct from one another, 
and observation itself necessarily conducts to 
unity in psychology. But the agent of this unity 
is outside of consciousness, which knows only 
the result of the work done in the unknown 
laboratory beneath it. Suddenly a new 
thought springs into being. Ultimate analysis of 
psychic processes shows that the unconscious 
is the theater of the most important mental 
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phenomena. The conscious is always conditional 
upon the unconscious.’ 

Creighton says: “Our conscious life is the sum 
of these entrances and exits. Behind the scenes, 
as we infer, there lies a vast reserve which we call 
‘the unconscious, finding a name for it by the 
simple device of prefixing the negative article. 
The basis of all that lies behind the scene is the 
mere negative of consciousness.’ 

Maudsley says: “The process of reasoning 
adds nothing to knowledge (in the reasoner). 
It only displays what was there before, and 
brings to conscious possession what before 
was unconscious.’ And again: “Mind can do its 
work without knowing it. Consciousness is the 
light that lightens the process, not the agent 
that accomplishes it.’ 

Walstein says: “It is through the sub-conscious 
self that Shakespeare must have perceived, 
without effort, great truths which are hidden 
from the conscious mind of the student; that 
Phidias painted marble and bronze; that 
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Raphael painted Madonnas, and Beethoven 
composed symphonies.’ 

Ribot says: “The mind receives from 
experience certain data, and elaborates them 
unconsciously by laws peculiar to itself, and the 
result merges into consciousness.’ 

Newman says: “When the unaccustomed 
causes surprise, we do not perceive the thing 
and then feel the surprise; but surprise comes 
first, and then we search out the cause; so the 
theory must have acted on the unconscious 
mind to create the feeling, before being 
perceived in consciousness.’ 

A writer in an English magazine says: “Of 
what transcendent importance is the fact 
that the unconscious part of the mind bears 
to the conscious part such a relation as the 
magic lantern bears to the luminous disc 
which it projects; that the greater part of the 
intentional action, the whole practical life of 
the vast majority of men, is an effect of events 
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as remote from consciousness as the motion of 
the planets.’ 

Dr. Schofield says: “It is quite true that the 
range of the unconscious mind must necessarily 
remain indefinite; none can say how high or low 
it may reach.... As to how far the unconscious 
powers of life that, as has been said, can make 
eggs and feathers out of Indian corn, and milk 
and beef and mutton out of grass, are to be 
considered within or beyond the lowest limits 
of unconscious mind, we do not therefore 
here press. It is enough to establish the fact of 
its existence; to point out its more important 
features; and to show that in all respects it is 
as worthy of being called mind as that which 
works in consciousness. We therefore return 
to our first definition of Mind, as ‘the sum of 
psychic action in us, whether conscious or 
unconscious.” 

Hartmann calls our attention to a very 
important fact when he says: “The unconscious 
does not fall ill, the unconscious does not 
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grow weary, but all conscious mental activity 
becomes fatigued.” 

Kant says: "To have ideas and yet not be 
conscious of them—therein seems to lie 
a contradiction. However, we may still be 
immediately aware of holding an idea, though 
we are not directly conscious of it” 

Maudsley says: “It may seem paradoxical to 
assert not merely that ideas may exist in the mind 
without any consciousness of them, but that 
an idea, or a train of associated ideas, may be 
quickened into action and actuate movements 
without itself being attended to. When an idea 
disappears from consciousness it does not 
necessarily disappear entirely; it may remain 
latent below the horizon of consciousness. 
Moreover it may produce an effect upon 
movement, or upon other ideas, when thus 
active below the horizon of consciousness.’ 

Leibnitz says: “It does not follow that because 
we do not perceive thought that it does not 
exist. It is a great source of error to believe that 
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there is no perception in the mind but that of 
which it is conscious.’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “The more we 
examine the mechanism of thought the more 
we shall see that anterior unconscious action 
of the mind that enters largely into all of its 
processes. People who talk most do not always 
think most. | question whether persons who 
think most—that is who have most conscious 
thought pass through their mind—necessarily 
do most mental work. Every new idea planted 
in a real thinker's mind grows when he is least 
conscious of it.” 

Maudsley says: “It would go hard with 
mankind indeed, if they must act wittingly 
before they acted at all. Men, without knowing 
why, follow a course for which good reasons 
exist. Nay, more. The practical instincts of 
mankind often work beneficially in actual 
contradiction to their professed doctrines.’ 

The same writer says: "The best thoughts of an 
author are the unwilled thoughts which surprise 
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himself; and the poet, under the influence of 
creative activity, is, so far as consciousness is 
concerned, being dictated to.’ 

A writer in an English magazine says: “When 
waiting on a pier for a steamer, | went on to the 
first, which was the wrong one. | came back and 
waited, losing my boat, which was at another 
part of the pier, on account of the unconscious 
assumption | had made, that this was the only 
place to wait for the steamer. | saw a man enter 
a room, and leave by another door. Shortly 
after, | saw another man exactly like him do the 
same. It was the same man; but | said it must be 
his twin brother, in the unconscious assumption 
that there was no exit for the first man but by 
the way he came (that by returning)” 

Maudsley says: “The firmest resolve or 
purpose sometimes vanishes issueless when 
it comes to the brink of an act, while the true 
will, which determines perhaps a different act, 
springs up suddenly out of the depths of the 
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unconscious nature, surprising and overcoming 
the conscious.’ 

Schofield says: “Our unconscious influence 
is the projection of our unconscious mind and 
personality unconsciously over others. This acts 
unconsciously on their unconscious centers, 
producing effects in character and conduct, 
recognized in consciousness. For instance, the 
entrance of a good man into a room where foul 
language is used, will unconsciously modify and 
purify the tone of the whole room. Our minds 
cast shadows of which we are as unconscious as 
those cast by our bodies, but which affect for 
good or evil all who unconsciously pass within 
their range. This is a matter of daily experience, 
and is common to all, though more noticeable 
with strong personalities.” 

Now we have given much time and space to 
the expressions of opinion of various Western 
writers regarding this subject of there being 
a plane or planes of the mind outside of the 
field of consciousness. We have given space 
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to this valuable testimony, not alone because 
of its intrinsic value and merit, but because 
we wished to impress upon the minds of our 
students that these out-of-conscious planes of 
mind are now being recognized by the best 
authorities in the Western world, although it 
has been only a few years back when the idea 
was laughed at as ridiculous, and as a mere 
“dream of the Oriental teachers.’ Each writer 
quoted has brought out some interesting and 
valuable point of the subject, and the student 
will find that his own experiences corroborate 
the points cited by the several writers. In this 
way we think the matter will be made plainer, 
and will become fixed in the mind of those who 
are studying this course of lessons. 

But we must caution our students from hastily 
adopting the several theories of Western writers, 
advanced during the past few years, regarding 
these out-of-conscious states. The trouble has 
been that the Western writers dazzled by the 
view of the subconscious planes of mentation 
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that suddenly burst upon the Western thought, 
hastily adopted certain theories, which they felt 
would account for all the phenomena known as 
"psychic, and which they thought would fully 
account for all the problems of the subject. 
These writers while doing a most valuable work, 
which has helped thousands to form new ideas 
regarding the nature and workings of the mind, 
nevertheless did not sufficiently explore the 
nature of the problem before them. A little 
study of the Oriental philosophies might have 
saved them and their readers much confusion. 
For instance, the majority of these writers 
hastily assumed that because there was an out- 
of-conscious plane of mentation, therefore all 
the workings of the mind might be grouped 
under the head of “conscious” and “sub- 
conscious, and that all the out-of-conscious 
phenomena might be grouped under the 
head of “subconscious mind,” “subjective mind,’ 
etc., ignoring the fact that this class of mental 
phenomena embraced not only the highest but 
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the lowest forms of mentation. In their newly 
found “mind” (which they called “subjective” 
or “sub-conscious”), they placed the lowest 
traits and animal passions; insane impulses; 
delusions; bigotry; animal-like intelligence, etc., 
etc., as well as the inspiration of the poet and 
musician, and the high spiritual longings and 
feelings that one recognizes as having come 
from the higher regions of the soul. 

This mistake was a natural one, and at 
first reading the. Western world was taken 
by storm, and accepted the new ideas and 
theories as Truth. But when reflection came, 
and analysis was applied there arose a feeling 
of disappointment and dissatisfaction, and 
people began to feel that there was something 
lacking. They intuitively recognized that their 
higher inspirations and intuitions came from 
a different part of the mind than the lower 
emotions, passions, and other sub-conscious 
feelings and instincts. 
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A glance at the Oriental philosophies will 
give one the key to the problem at once. The 
Oriental teachers have always held that the 
conscious mentation was but a small fraction 
of the entire volume of thought, but they have 
always taught that just as there was a field of 
mentation below consciousness, so was there 
a field of mentation above consciousness as 
much higher than Intellect as the other was 
lower than it. The mere mention of this fact will 
prove a revelation to those who have not heard 
it before, and who have become entangled 
with the several “dual-mind” theories of the 
recent Western writers. The more one has read 
on this subject the more he will appreciate the 
superiority of the Oriental theory over that 
of the Western writers. It is like the chemical 
which at once clears the clouded liquid in the 
test-tube. 

In our next lesson we shall go into this subject 
of the above-conscious planes, and the below- 
conscious planes, bringing out the distinction 
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clearly, and adding to what we have said on the 
subject in previous books. 

And all this is leading us toward the point 
where we may give you instruction regarding 
the training and cultivation—the retraining and 
guidance of these out-of-conscious faculties. 
By retraining the lower planes of mentation 
to their proper work, and by stimulating the 
higher ones, man may “make himself over; 
mentally, and may acquire powers of which he 
but dreams now. This is why we are leading you 
up to the understanding of this subject, step 
by step. We advise you to acquaint yourself 
with each phase of the matter, that you may be 
able to apply the teachings and instructions to 
follow in later lessons of the course. 


MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION). 
| recognize that my Self is greater than it 
seems—that above and below consciousness 
are planes of mind—that just as there are 
lower planes of mind which belong to my past 
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experience in ages past and over which | must 
now assert my Mastery—so are there planes 
of mind into which | am unfolding gradually, 
which will bring me wisdom, power, and joy. | 
Am Myself, in the midst of this mental world—| 
am the Master of my Mind—l assert my control 
of its lower phases, and | demand of its higher 
all that it has in store for me. 
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The Ninth Lesson: The Mental Planes. 





| OUR LAST lesson we told you something 
about the operation of the mind outside of 
the field of consciousness. In this lesson we will 
attempt to classify these out-of-consciousness 
planes, by directing your attention to the 
several mental planes above and below the 
plane of consciousness. As we stated in the 
last lesson, over 90 per cent of our mental 
operations are conducted outside of the field 
of consciousness, so that the consideration of 
the planes is seen to be an important subject. 
Man is a Centre of Consciousness in the great 
One Life of the Universe. His soul has climbed 
a great many steps before it reached its present 
position and stage of unfoldment. And it will 
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pass through many more steps until it is entirely 
free and delivered from the necessity of its 
swaddling clothes. 

In his mental being man contains traces of all 
that has gone before—all the experiences of 
himself and the great race movement of which 
he is a part. And, likewise, his mind contains 
faculties and mental planes which have not as 
yet unfolded into consciousness, and of the 
existence of which he is but imperfectly aware. 
All of these mental possessions, however, are 
useful and valuable to him—even the lowest. 
The lowest may be used to advantage, under 
proper mastery, and are only dangerous to the 
man who allows them to master him instead 
of serving him as they should, considering his 
present stage of development. 

In this consideration of the several mental 
planes we shall not confine ourselves to the 
technical occult terms given to these several 
planes, but will place them in general groups 
and describe the features and characteristics 
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of each, rather than branch off into long 
explanations of the growth and reason of the 
several planes, which would take us far away 
from the practical consideration of the subject. 

Beginning at the lowest point of the scale 
we see that man has a body. The body is 
composed of minute cells of protoplasm. 
These cells are built up of countless molecules, 
atoms and particles of matter—precisely the 
same matter that composes the rocks, trees, 
air, etc., around him. The Yogi philosophy tells 
us that even the atoms of matter have life and 
an elementary manifestation of mind, which 
causes them to group together according to 
the law of attraction, forming different elements, 
combinations, etc. This law of attraction is a 
mental operation, and is the first evidence of 
mental choice, action and response. Below 
this is Prana or Force, which, strictly speaking, 
is also a manifestation of mind, although for 
convenience we designate it as a separate 
manifestation of the Absolute. 
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And therefore we find that this law of 
attraction between the atoms and particles of 
matter is a mental action, and that it belongs to 
man’s mental kingdom, because he has a body 
and this mental action is continually going 
on in his body. So therefore this is the lowest 
mental plane to be considered in the make-up 
of the man. This plane is, of course, far sunken 
beneath the plane of consciousness, and is 
scarcely identified with the personality of the 
man at all, but rather belongs to the life of the 
whole, manifest in the rock as well as in the man. 

But after these atoms have been grouped 
by the law of attraction and have formed 
molecules of matter, they are taken possession 
of by a higher mental activity and built up into 
cells by the mental action of the plant. The 
life impulse of the plant begins by drawing 
to it certain particles of inorganic matter— 
chemical elements—and then building them 
into a single cell. Oh, mystery of the cell! The 
intellect of man is unable to duplicate this 
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wonderful process. The Mind Principle on the 
Vegetative Plane, however, knows exactly how 
to go to work to select and draw to itself just 
the elements needed to build up the single cell. 
Then taking up its abode in that cell—using it as 
a basis of operations, it proceeds to duplicate 
its previous performance, and so cell after cell 
is added, by the simple reproductive process 
of division and subdivision—the primitive 
and elemental sex process—until the mighty 
plant is built up. From the humblest vegetable 
organism up to the greatest oak the process is 
the same. 

And it does not stop there. The body of 
man is also built up in just this way, and he has 
this vegetative mind also within him, below the 
plane of consciousness, of course. To many this 
thought of a vegetative mind may be somewhat 
startling. But let us remember that every part of 
our body has been built up from the vegetable 
cell. The unborn child starts with the coalition 
of two cells. These cells begin to build up the 
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new body for the occupancy of the child— 
that is, the mind principle in the cells directs 
the work, of course—drawing upon the body 
of the mother for nourishment and supplies. 
The nourishment in the mother’s blood, which 
supplies the material for the building up of the 
child's body, is obtained by the mother eating 
and assimilating the vegetable cells of plants, 
directly or indirectly. If she eats fruit, nuts, 
vegetables, etc., she obtains the nourishment 
of the plant life directly—if she eats meat 
she obtains it indirectly, for the animal from 
which the meat was taken built up the meat 
from vegetables. There is no two ways about 
this—all nourishment of the animal and human 
kingdom is obtained from the vegetable 
kingdom, directly or indirectly. 

And the cell action in the child is identical 
with the cell action in the plant. Cells constantly 
reproducing themselves and building 
themselves up into bodily organs, parts, etc., 
under the direction and guidance of the mind 
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principle. The child grows in this way until the 
hour of birth. It is born, and then the process is 
but slightly changed. The child begins to take 
nourishment either from the mother’s milk or 
from the milk of the cow, or other forms of 
food. And as it grows larger it partakes of many 
different varieties of food. But always it obtains 
building material from the cell life of the plants. 

And this great building up process is 
intelligent, purposeful, to a wonderful degree. 
Man with his boasted intellect cannot explain 
the real “thingness” of the process. A leading 
scientist who placed the egg of a small lizard 
under microscopical examination and then 
watchedit slowly develop has said thatit seemed 
as if some hand was tracing the outlines of the 
tiny vertebrae, and then building up around it. 
Think for a moment of the development of the 
germ within the egg of the humming-bird, or 
the ant, or the gnat, or the eagle. Every second 
a change may be noticed. The germ cell draws 
to itself nourishment from the other part of the 
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egg, and then it grows and reproduces another 
cell. Then both cells divide—then subdivide 
until there are millions and millions and 
millions of cells. And all the while the building 
up process continues, and the bird or insect 
assumes shape and form, until at last the work 
is accomplished and the young bird emerges 
from the egg. 

And the work thus commenced continues 
until the death of the animal. For there is a 
constant using-up and breaking-down of cell 
and tissue, which the organism must replace. 
And so the vegetative mind of the plant, or 
insect, or animal, or man, is constantly at work 
building up new cells from the food, throwing 
out worn-out and used-up material from 
the system. Not only this, but it attends to 
the circulation of the blood in order that the 
materials for the building up may be carried to 
all parts of the system. It attends to the digestion 
and assimilation of the food—the wonderful 
work of the organs of the body. It attends to 
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the healing of wounds, the fight against disease, 
the care of the physical body. And all this out of 
the plane of consciousness—in the infant man, 
the animal world, the vegetable kingdom— 
ever at work, untiring, intelligent, wonderful. 
And this plane of mind is in man as well as in 
the plant, and it does its work without aid from 
the conscious part of man, although man may 
interfere with it by adverse conscious thought, 
which seems to paralyze its efforts. Mental 
Healing is merely the restoring of normal 
conditions, so that this part of the body may 
do its work without the hindrance of adverse 
conscious thought. 

On this plane of the mind is found all of the 
vital functions and operations. The work is done 
out-of-consciousness, and the consciousness 
is aware of this part of the mind only when it 
makes demands upon the conscious for food, 
etc. On this plane also resides the elementary 
instinct that tends toward reproduction and 
sexual activity. The demand of this part of 
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the mind is always “increase and multiply,’ 
and according to the stage of growth of the 
individual is the mandate carried out, as we 
shall see presently. The elementary impulses 
and desires that we find rising into the field 
of consciousness come from this plane of the 
mind. Hunger, thirst and the reproductive 
desires are its messages to the higher parts of 
the mind. And these messages are natural and 
free from the abuses and prostitution often 
observed attached to them by the intellect of 
man in connection with his unrestrained animal 
impulses. Gluttony and unnatural lust arise not 
from the primitive demand of this plane of 
the mind—for the lower animals even are free 
from them to a great extent—but it is reserved 
for man to so prostitute these primitive natural 
tendencies, in order to gratify unnatural and 
artificial appetites, which serve to frustrate 
nature rather than to aid her. 

As Life advanced inthe scale and animal forms 
appeared on the scene new planes of mind 
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were unfolded, in accordance to the necessity 
of the living forms. The animal was compelled 
to hunt for his food—to prey upon other forms, 
and to avoid being preyed upon by others. He 
was compelled to struggle for the unfoldment 
of latent powers of his mind that would give 
him means to play his part in the scheme of 
life. He was compelled to do certain things in 
order to live and reproduce his kind. And he 
demanded not in vain. For there came to him 
slowly an unfolding knowledge of the things 
necessary for the requirements of his life. We 
call this Instinct. But, pray remember, by Instinct 
we do not mean the still higher something that 
is really rudimentary Intellect that we notice 
in the higher animals. We are speaking now of 
the unreasoning instinct observed in the lower 
animals, and to a certain degree in man. This 
Instinctive plane of mentality causes the bird 
to build its nest before its eggs are laid, which 
instructs the animal mother how to care for 
its young when born, and after birth; which 
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teaches the bee to construct its cell and to store 
up its honey. These and countless other things 
in animal life, and in the higher form of plant 
life, are manifestations of Instinct—that great 
plane of the mind. In fact, the greater part of 
the life of the animal is instinctive, although 
the higher forms of animals have developed 
something like rudimentary Intellect or Reason, 
which enables them to meet new conditions 
where Intellect alone fails them. 

And man has this plane of mind within him, 
below consciousness. In fact the lower forms of 
human life manifest but little Intellect, and live 
almost altogether according to their Instinctive 
impulses and desires. 

Every man has this Instinctive mental region 
within him and from it are constantly arising 
impulses and desires to perplex and annoy him, 
as well as to serve him occasionally. The whole 
secret consists in whether the man has Mastery 
of his lower self or not. 
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From this plane of the mind arise the 
hereditary impulses coming down from 
generations of ancestors, reaching back to the 
cavemen, and still further back into the animal 
kingdom. A queer storehouse is this. Animal 
instincts—passions, appetites, desires, feelings, 
sensations, emotions, etc., are there. Hate, envy, 
jealousy, revenge, the lust of the animal seeking 
the gratification of his sexual impulses, etc., 
etc., are there, and are constantly intruding 
upon our attention until we have asserted our 
mastery. And often the failure to assert this 
mastery comes from an ignorance of the nature 
of the desire, etc. We have been taught that 
these thoughts were “bad” without being told 
why, and we have feared them and thought 
them the promptings of an impure nature, or 
a depraved mind, etc. This is all wrong. These 
things are not “bad” of themselves—they came 
to us honestly—they are our heritage from the 
past. They belong to the animal part of our 
nature, and were necessary to the animal in 
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his stage of development. We have the whole 
menagerie within us, but that does not mean 
that we should turn the beasts loose upon 
ourselves or others. It was necessary for the 
animal to be fierce, full of fight, passionate, 
regardless of the rights of others, etc., but we 
have outgrown that stage of development, and 
it is ignoble for us to return to it, or to allow it 
to master us. 

This lesson is not intended as a discourse upon 
Ethics or morals. We do not intend going into a 
discussion of the details of “Right and Wrong; 
for we have touched upon that phase of the 
subject in other works. But we feel justified in 
calling your attention to the fact that the human 
mind intuitively recognizes the “Rightness” of 
the living up to that which comes to us from the 
highest parts of the mind—the highest product 
of our unfoldment. And it likewise intuitively 
recognizes the "Wrongness” of the falling back 
into that which belongs to the lower stages of 
our mentality—to the animal part of us, that is 
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our heritage from the past and that which has 
gone before. 

While we may be puzzled about many 
details of morals and ethics and may not be 
able to “explain” why we consider certain things 
right or wrong, we still intuitively feel that the 
highest “Right” of which we are capable is the 
acting out of that which is coming to us from 
the highest pole of our mental being, and 
that the lowest “Wrong” consists in doing that 
which carries us back to the life of the lower 
animals, in so far as mentality is concerned. Not 
because there is anything absolutely “Wrong” 
in the mental processes and consequent of 
the animals in themselves—they are all right 
and perfectly natural in the animals—but we 
intuitively recognize that for us to fall back to 
the animal stage is a “going backward” in the 
scale of evolution. We intuitively shrink at an 
exhibition of brutality and animality on the 
part of aman or woman. We may not know just 
why, but a little reflection will show us that it is a 
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sinking in the evolutionary scale, against which 
the spiritual part of us revolts and protests. 

But this must not be construed to mean that 
the advanced soul looks upon the animal world 
with disgust or horror. On the contrary, there 
is nowhere to be found a higher respect for 
animal life and being than among the Yogi and 
other advanced souls. They delight in watching 
the animals filling their places in life—playing 
out their parts in the divine scheme of life. Their 
animal passions and desires are actions viewed 
sympathetically and lovingly by the advanced 
soul, and nothing “Wrong” or disgusting is 
seen there. And even the coarseness and 
brutality of the savage races are so regarded 
by these advanced souls. They see everything 
as natural according to the grade and degree 
of development of these people. 

It is only when these advanced souls view 
the degeneracies of “civilized” life that they feel 
sorrow and pain. For here they see instances of 
devolution instead of evolution—degeneration 
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instead of regeneration and advancement. And 
not only do they know this to be the fact, but the 
degenerate specimens of mankind themselves 
feel and knowit. Compare the expression of the 
animal or savage going through their natural 
life actions and performances. See how free 
and natural are their expressions, how utterly 
apart are evidences of wrong doing. They 
have not as yet found out the fatal secret of 
Good and Evil—they have not as yet eaten the 
forbidden fruit. But, on the contrary, look into 
the faces of the degenerates and fallen souls 
of our civilized life. See the furtive glance and 
the self-consciousness of “Wrong” evident in 
every face. And this consciousness of “Wrong’ 
bears heavily upon these people—it is heavier 
than the punishments heaped upon them. That 
nameless something called “conscience” may 
be smothered for a while, but sooner or later it 
comes to light and demands the pound of flesh 
from its victim. 


I 
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And yet you will say that it seems hard to 
think that the same thing can be Right in one 
person and Wrong in another. This seems like 
a hard saying and a dangerous doctrine, but it 
is the Truth. And man instinctively recognizes 
it. He does not expect the same sense of 
moral responsibility in a young child, or in a 
savage, that he does in a mature, developed, 
civilized man. He may restrain the child and the 
savage, for self—protection and the welfare 
of all, but he realizes the distinction, or at least 
should do so. And not only is this true, but as 
man advances in the scale he casts off many 
ideas of “Wrong” that he once held, having 
outgrown the old ideas and having grown 
into new conceptions. And the tendency is 
always upward and onward. The tendency is 
constantly from Force and Restraint toward 
Love and Freedom. The ideal condition would 
be one in which there were no laws and no 
necessity for them—a condition in which men 
had ceased to do wrong because they had 
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outgrown the desire rather than from fear or 
restraint or force. And while this condition as 
yet seems afar off, there is constantly going on 
an unfoldment of higher planes and faculties of 
the mind, which when once fully manifest in the 
race will work a complete revolution in ethics 
and laws and government—and for the better, 
of course. In the meantime Mankind moves 
along, doing the best it can, making a steady 
though slow progress. 

There is another plane of the mind which 
is often called the “Instinct” but which is but 
a part of the plane of the Intellect, although 
its operations are largely below the field of 
consciousness. We allude to what may be 
called the “Habit Mind,” in order to distinguish 
it from the Instinctive Plane. The difference is 
this: The Instinctive plane of mind is made up 
of the ordinary operations of the mind below 
the plane of the Intellect, and yet above the 
plane of the Vegetative mind—and also of the 
acquired experiences of the race, which have 
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been transmitted by heredity, etc. But the 
“Habit Mind” contains only that which has been 
placed there by the person himself and which 
he has acquired by experience, habit, and 
observation, repeated so often until the mind 
knows it so well that it is carried below the field 
of consciousness and becomes “second nature; 
and akin to Instinct. 

The text books upon psychology are filled 
with illustrations and examples of the habit 
phase or plane of the mental operations, 
and we do not think it necessary to repeat 
instances of the same kind here. Everyone is 
familiar with the fact that tasks which at first 
are learned only by considerable work and 
time soon become fixed in some part of the 
mind until their repetition calls for little or no 
exercise of conscious mental operation. In 
fact, some writers have claimed that no one 
really “learns” how to perform a task until he 
can perform it almost automatically. The pupil 
who in the early stages of piano playing finds it 
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most difficult to control and manage his fingers, 
after a time is able to forget all about his 
fingering and devote his entire attention to the 
pages of his music, and after this he is able to 
apparently let his fingers play the entire piece 
of music by themselves, without a thought on 
his part. The best performers have told us that 
in the moments of their highest efforts they are 
aware that the out—of-conscious portion of 
their mind is doing the work for them, and they 
are practically standing aside and witnessing 
the work being done. So true is this that in 
some cases it is related that if the performer's 
conscious mind attempts to take up the work 
the quality is impaired and the musician and 
the audience notice the difference. 

The same thing is true in the case of the 
woman learning to operate the sewing machine. 
It is quite difficult at first, but gradually it grows 
to "run itself” Those who have mastered the 
typewriter have had the same experience. 
At first each letter had to be picked out with 
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care and effort. After a gradual improvement 
the operator is enabled to devote her entire 
attention to the “copy” and let the fingers pick 
out the keys for themselves. Many operators 
learn rapid typewriting by so training the habit 
mind that it picks out the letter-keys by reason 
of their position, the letters being covered over 
in order to force the mind to adapt itself to 
the new requirements. A similar state of affairs 
exists wherever men or women have to use 
tools of any kind. The tool soon is recognized 
by the mind and used as if it were a part of 
the body, and no more conscious thought is 
devoted to the manipulation than we devote 
to the operation of walking, which, by the way, 
is learned by the child only by the expenditure 
of time and labor. It is astonishing how many 
things we do “automatically” in this way. Writers 
have called our attention to the fact that the 
average man cannot consciously inform you 
how he puts on his coat in the morning—which 
arm goes in first, how the coat is held, etc. But 
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the habit mind knows—knows very well. Let 
the student stand up and put on his coat in the 
regular way, following the leadings of the habit 
mind. Then, after removing it, let him attempt 
to put it on by inserting the other arm first, for 
instance. He will be surprised to find out how 
awkward it will be for him, and how completely 
he has been depending upon the habit mind. 
And tomorrow morning let him find out which 
shoe the habit mind has been putting on him 
first and then try to reverse the order and notice 
how flurried and disturbed the habit mind will 
become, and how frantically it will signal to the 
conscious mind: “Something wrong up there!” 
Or try to button on your collar, reversing the 
order in which the tabs are placed over the 
button—right before left, or left before right, 
as the case may be, and notice the involuntary 
protest. Or, try to reverse the customary habit 
in walking and attempt to swing your right arm 
with the movement of your right leg, and so 
on, and you will find it will require the exercise 
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of great will power. Or, try to “change hands” 
and use your knife and fork. But we must stop 
giving examples and illustrations. Their number 
is countless. 

Not only does the habit mind attend to 
physical actions, etc., but it also takes a hand 
in our mental operations. We soon acquire 
the habit of ceasing to consciously consider 
certain things, and the habit mind takes the 
matter for granted, and thereafter we will think 
automatically on those particular questions, 
unless we are shaken out of the habit by a 
rude jolt from the mind of someone else, or 
from the presentation of some conflicting idea 
occasioned by our own experience or reasoning 
processes. And the habit mind hates to be 
disturbed and compelled to revise its ideas. 
It fights against it, and rebels, and the result 
is that many of us are slaves to old outgrown 
ideas that we realize are false and untrue, but 
which we find that we “cannot exactly get rid 
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of” In our future lessons we will give methods 
to get rid of these old outgrown ideas. 

There are other planes of mind which have to 
do with the phenomena known as “psychic;’ by 
whichis meant the phases of psychic phenomena 
known as clairvoyance, psychometry, telepathy, 
etc., but we shall not consider them in this 
lesson, for they belong to another part of the 
general subject. We have spoken of them in a 
general way in our “Fourteen Lessons in Yogi 
Philosophy, etc.” 

And now we come to the plane of mind 
known to us as Intellect or the Reasoning 
Faculties. Webster defines the word Intellect 
as follows: The part or faculty of the human 
soul by which it knows, as distinguished from 
the power to feel and to will; the thinking 
faculty; the understanding. The same authority 
defines the word Reason as follows: “The 
faculty or capacity of the human mind by 
which it is distinguished from the intelligence 
of the inferior animals.’ We shall not attempt 
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to go into a consideration of the conscious 
Intellect, for to do so we would be compelled 
to take up the space of the remaining lessons 
of the course, and besides, the student may 
find extended information on this subject in 
any of the text books on psychology. Instead 
we will consider other faculties and planes of 
mind which the said text books pass by rapidly, 
or perhaps deny. And one of these planes is 
that of Unconscious Reasoning, or Intellect. 
To many this term will seem paradoxical, but 
students of the unconscious will understand 
just what is meant. 

Reasoning is not necessarily conscious in 
its operations, in fact, a greater part of the 
reasoning processes are performed below or 
above the conscious field. In our last lesson we 
have given a number of examples proving this 
fact, but a few more remarks may not be out of 
place, nor without interest to the student. 

In our last lesson you will see many instances 
stated in which the sub-conscious field of 
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the Intellect worked out problems, and then 
after a time handed to the conscious reason 
the solution of the matter. This has occurred 
to many of us, if not indeed to all of us. Who 
has not endeavored to solve a problem or 
question of some sort and after “giving it up” 
has had it suddenly answered and flashed 
into consciousness when least expected. The 
experience is common to the race. While the 
majority of us have noticed these things, we 
have regarded them as exceptional and out 
of the general rule. Not so, however, with 
students of the mental planes. The latter have 
recognized these planes of reason, and have 
availed themselves of their knowledge by 
setting these unconscious faculties to work for 
them. In our next lesson we will give directions 
to our students regarding this accomplishment, 
which may prove of the greatest importance 
to those who will take the trouble to practice 
the directions given. It is a plan that is known 
to the majority of men who have “done things” 
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in the world, the majority of them, however, 
having discovered the plan for themselves as 
the result of a need or demand upon the inner 
powers of mind. 

The plane of mind immediately above 
that of Intellect is that known as Intuition. 
Intuition is defined by Webster as follows: 
“Direct apprehension or cognition; immediate 
knowledge, as in perception or consciousness, 
involving no reasoning process; quick or ready 
insight or apprehension.’ It is difficult to explain 
just what is meant by Intuition, except to those 
who have experienced it—and these people 
do not need the explanation. Intuition is just 
as real a mental faculty as is Intellect—or, to 
be more exact, is just as much a collection of 
mental faculties. Intuition is above the field of 
consciousness, and its messages are passed 
downward, though its processes are hidden. 
The race is gradually unfolding into the mental 
plane of Intuition, and the race will some day 
pass into full consciousness on that plane. In the 
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meantime it gets but flashes and glimpses from 
the hidden region. Many of the best things 
we have come from that region. Art, music, 
the love of the beautiful and good poetry, 
the higher form of love, spiritual insight to a 
certain degree, intuitive perception of truth, 
etc., etc., come from this region. These things 
are not reasoned out by the intellect, but seem 
to spring full born from some unknown region 
of the mind. 

In this wonderful region dwells Genius. Many, 
if not all of the great writers, poets, musicians, 
artists and other examples of genius have felt 
that their power came to them from some higher 
source. Many have thought that it emanated 
from some being kindly to them, who would 
inspire them with power and wisdom. Some 
transcendent power seemed to have been 
called into operation, and the worker would 
feel that his product or creation was not his 
handiwork, but that of some outside intelligence. 
The Greeks recognized this something in man, 
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and called it man’s “Daemon.” Plutarch in his 
discourse on the daemon that guided Socrates 
speaks of the vision of Timarchus, who, in the 
case of Trophonius, saw spirits which were 
partly attached to human bodies, and partly 
over and above them, shining luminously over 
their heads. He was informed by the oracle 
that the part of the spirit which was immersed 
in the body was called the “soul; but that the 
outer and unimmersed portion was called 
the “daemon.” The oracle also informed him 
that every man had his daemon, whom he is, 
bound to obey; those who implicitly follow 
that guidance are the prophetic souls, the 
favorites of the gods. Goethe also spoke of the 
daemon as a power higher than the will, and 
which inspired certain natures with miraculous 
energy. 

We may smile at these conceptions, but 
they are really very close to the truth. The 
higher regions of the mind, while belonging 
to the individual, and a part of himself, are so 
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far above his ordinary consciousness that to all 
intents and purposes messages from them are 
as orders from another and higher soul. But still 
the voice is that of the “I,” speaking through its 
sheaths as best it is able. 

This power belongs to everyone of us, 
although it manifests only in the degree that we 
are able to respond to it. It grows by faith and 
confidence, and closes itself up, and withdraws 
into its recesses when we doubt it and would 
question its veracity and reality. What we 
call “originality” comes from this region. The 
Intuitive faculties pass on to the conscious 
mind some perception of truth higher than the 
Intellect has been able to work out for itself, 
and lo! it is called the work of genius. 

The advanced occultist knows that in the 
higher regions of the mind are locked up 
intuitive perceptions of all truth, and that 
he who can gain access to these regions will 
know everything intuitively, and as a matter of 
clear sight, without reasoning or explanation. 
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The race has not as yet reached the heights 
of Intuition—it is just beginning to climb the 
foothills. But it is moving in the right direction. 
It will be well for us if we will open ourselves to 
the higher inner guidance, and be willing to be 
"led by the Spirit” This is a far different thing 
from being led by outside intelligence, which 
may, or may not, be qualified to lead. But the 
Spirit within each of us has our interests at heart 
and is desirous of our best good, and is not only 
ready but willing to take us by the hand and 
lead us on. The Higher Self is doing the best 
it can for our development and welfare, but is 
hampered by the confining sheaths. And alas, 
many of us glory in these sheaths and consider 
them the highest part of ourselves. Do not 
be afraid to let the light of the Spirit pierce 
through these confining sheaths and dissolve 
them. The Intuition, however, is not the Spirit, 
but is one of its channels of communication to 
us. There are other and still higher planes of 
mind, but the Intuition is the one next in the line 
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of unfoldment, and we should open ourselves 
to its influence and welcome its unfoldment. 
Above the plane of Intuition is that of the 
Cosmic Knowing, upon which we will find 
the consciousness of the Oneness of All. We 
have spoken of this plane in our lesson on 
the Unfoldment of Consciousness. When 
one is able to “conscious” on this plane—this 
exalted plane of mind—he is able to see fully, 
plainly and completely that there is One Great 
Life underlying all the countless forms and 
shapes of manifestation. He is able to see that 
separateness is only “the working fiction of the 
Universe.’ He is able to see that each Ego is but 
a Centre of Consciousness in the great Ocean 
of Life—all in pursuance of the Divine Plan, 
and that he is moving forward toward higher 
and higher planes of manifestation, power and 
individuality, in order to take a greater and 
grander part in the Universal work and plans. 
The Cosmic Knowing in its fulness has come 
to but few of the race, but many have had 
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glimpses, more or less clear, of its transcendent 
wonder, and others are on the borderland 
of this plane. The race is unfolding gradually, 
slowly but surely, and those who have had this 
wonderful experience are preparing others 
for a like experience. The seed is being sown, 
and the harvest will come later. This and other 
phases of the higher forms of consciousness are 
before the race. The individuals who read this 
lesson are perhaps nearer to it than they think; 
their interest in the lessons is an indication of 
that hunger of the soul which is a prophecy of 
the satisfaction of the cry for spiritual bread. 
The Law of Life heeds these cries for aid and 
nourishment and responds accordingly, but 
along the lines of the highest wisdom and 
according to the real requirements of the 
individual. 

Let us close this lesson with a quotation from 
“Light on the Path,’ which bears directly upon the 
concluding thought. Read it carefully and let it 
sink down deep into your inner consciousness, 
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and you will feel the thrill of Joy that comes to 
him who is nearing the goal. 


“Look for the flower to bloom in the silence that 
follows the storm; not till then. 

“It shall grow, it will shoot up, it will make branches 
and leaves, and form buds while the storm lasts. But 
not until the entire personality of the man is dissolved 
and melted—not until it is held by the divine fragment 
which has created it, as a mere subject for grave 
experiment and experience—not until the whole 
nature has yielded and become subject unto its higher 
self, can the bloom open. Then will come a calm such as 
comes in a tropical country after the heavy rain, when 
nature works so swiftly that one may see her action. 
Such a calm will come to the harassed spirit. And in 
the deep silence the mysterious event will occur 
which will prove that the way has been found. Call it 
by whatever name you will. It is a voice that speaks 
where there is none to speak, it is a messenger that 
comes—a messenger without form or substance—or 


it is the flower of the soul that has opened. It cannot 
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be described by any metaphor. But it can be felt after, 

looked for, and desired, even among the raging of the 

storm. The silence may last a moment of time, or it 
may last a thousand years. But it will end. Yet you will 
carry its strength with you. Again and again the battle 
must be fought and won. It is only for an interval that 
nature can be still” 

§ 

The concluding three lessons of this series will 
be devoted to a practical course of instruction 
in the development of the hidden planes of 
the mind, or rather, in the development of the 
power of the individual to master the same and 
make use of them in his life. He will be taught 
to master the lower principles, not only in the 
surmounting of them, but in the transmitting 
of the elemental forces toward his higher ends. 
Power may be obtained from this part of the 
mind, under the direction of the Will. And the 
student will be told how to set the unconscious 
Intellect to work for him. And he will be told 
how to develop and train the Will. We have 
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now passed the line between the theoretical 
and the practical phases of the subject, and 
from now on it will be a case of train, develop, 
cultivate and apply. Knowing what lies back of 
it all, the student is now prepared to receive 
the instructions which he might have misused 
before. Peace be with thee all. 


MANTRAM (AFFIRMATION). 
| am the Master of my Soul. 
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The Tenth Lesson: Sub-Consciousing. 





|’ THE NINTH Lesson we called your attention 
to the fact that Reasoning was not necessarily 
conscious in its operations, and that, in fact, a 
large part of the rational processes of the mind 
are performed below or above the field of 
consciousness. And in the Eighth Lesson we 
gave you a number of examples illustrating 
this fact. We also gave you a number of cases 
in which the sub-conscious field of the Intellect 
worked out problems, and then after a time 
passed on to the conscious field of the Intellect 
the solution of the matter. In this lesson we 
purpose instructing you in the methods by 
which this part of the Intellect may be set to 
work for you. Many have stumbled upon bits 
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of this truth for themselves, and, in fact, the 
majority of successful men and men who have 
attained eminence in any walk of life have 
made more or less use of this truth, although 
they seldom understand the reason of it. 

Very few Western writers have recognized 
the work of this plane of the mind. They 
have given us full and ingenious theories and 
examples of the workings of the Instinctive 
Mind, and in some cases they have touched 
upon the workings and operations of the 
Intuitional planes, but in nearly every case they 
have treated the Intellect as something entirely 
confined to the Conscious plane of mentation. 
In this they have missed some of the most 
interesting and valuable manifestations of sub- 
conscious mentation. 

In this lesson we will take up this particular 
phase of mentation, and trust to be able 
to point out the way to use it to the best 
advantage, giving some simple instructions that 
have been given by the Hindu teachers to their 
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students for centuries past, such instructions of 
course, being modified by us to conform to the 
requirements and necessities of the Western 
student of today. 

We have taken the liberty of bestowing a new 
title upon this phase of mentation—we have 
thought it well to call it “Sulb-consciousing.” The 
word “Sub,” of course means “under; below;” 
and the word “Consciousing” is a favorite term 
employed by Prof. Elmer Gates, and means 
receiving impressions from the mind. In a 
general way, “Sub-consciousing,’ as used in 
this lesson, may be understood to mean “using 
the subconscious mind, under orders of the 
conscious mind.’ 

By referring to our Eighth Lesson, we see 
mention made of the case of the man who 
indulged in “unconscious rumination,’ which 
happened to him when he read books 
presenting new points of view essentially 
opposed to his previous opinion. You will note 
that after days, weeks, or months, he found 
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that to his great astonishment the old opinions 
were entirely rearranged, and new ones lodged 
there. 

On the same page you will see mentioned 
the case of Sir William Hamilton, who 
discovered an important law of mathematics 
while walking with his wife. In this case he had 
been previously thinking of the missing link in 
his chain of reasoning, and the problem was 
worked out for him by the sub-conscious plane 
of his Intellect. 

On the same page, and the one following, 
is found the case of Dr. Thompson, who gives 
an interesting account of the workings of this 
part of his mind, which caused him at times to 
experience a feeling of the uselessness of all 
voluntary effort, coupled with a feeling that the 
matter was working itself clear in his mind. He 
tells us that at times he seemed to be merely 
a passive instrument in the hands of some 
person other than himself, who compelled him 
to wait until the work was performed for him 
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by some hidden region of the mind. When the 
subconscious part of the mind had completed 
its work, it would flash the message to his 
conscious mind, and he would begin to write. 

Mention is also made of the great French 
chemist Berthelot, who relates that some of 
his best conceptions have flashed upon him as 
from the clear sky. In fact, the Eighth Lesson is 
largely made up of examples of this kind, and 
we ask the student to re-read the same, in 
order to refresh his mind with the truth of the 
workings of the sub-conscious mentality. 

But you will notice in nearly all the cases 
mentioned, that those who related instances 
of the help of the sub-conscious mind had 
merely stumbled upon the fact that there 
was a part of the mind below consciousness 
that could and would work out problems for 
one, if it could somehow be set in operation. 
And these people trusted to luck to start that 
part of the mind in operation. Or rather, they 
would saturate their conscious mind with a 
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mass of material, like stuffing the stomach with 
food, and then bid the subconscious mind 
assort, separate, arrange and digest the mental 
food, just as does the stomach and digestive 
apparatus digest the natural food—outside of 
the realm of consciousness or volition. In none 
of the cases mentioned was the subconscious 
mind directed specially to perform its 
wonderful work. It was simply hoped that it 
might digest the mental material with which it 
had been stuffed—in pure self defense. But 
there is a much better way, and we intend to 
tell you about it. 

The Hindu Yogis, or rather those who instruct 
their pupils in “Raja Yoga, give their students 
directions whereby they may direct their sub- 
conscious minds to perform mental tasks for 
them, just as one may direct another to perform 
a task. They teach them the methods whereby, 
after having accumulated the necessary 
materials, they may bid the sub-conscious 
mentality to sort it out, rearrange, analyze, 
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and build up from it some bit of desired 
knowledge. More than this, they instruct their 
pupils to direct and order the sub-conscious 
mentality to search out and report to them 
certain information to be found only within 
the mind itself—some question of philosophy 
or metaphysics. And when such art has been 
acquired, the student or Yogi rests assured that 
the desired result will be forthcoming in due 
time, and consequently dismisses the matter 
from his conscious mind, and busies himself 
with other matters, knowing that day and night, 
incessantly, the sub-consciousing process is 
going on, and that the sub-conscious mind is 
actively at work collecting the information, or 
working out the problem. 

You will see at once the great superiority of 
this method over the old “hit-or-miss,’ “hope- 
it-will-work” plan pursued by those who have 
stumbled upon bits of the truth. 

The Yogi teacher begins by impressing 
upon his students the fact that the mind is 
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capable of extending outward toward an 
object, material or mental, and by examining 
it by methods inherent in itself, extracting 
knowledge regarding the object named. This is 
not a startling truth, because it is so common, 
everyone employing it more or less every 
day. But the process by which the knowledge 
is extracted is most wonderful, and really is 
performed below the plane of consciousness, 
the work of the conscious mind being chiefly 
concerned in holding the Attention upon the 
object. We have spoken of the importance of 
Attention in previous lessons, which it will be 
well for you to re-read, at this time. 

When the student is fully impressed with 
the details of the process of Attention, and 
the subsequent unfoldment of knowledge, the 
Yogi proceeds to inform him that there are other 
means of obtaining knowledge about an object, 
by the employment of which the Attention may 
be firmly directed toward the object, and then 
afterwards held there unconsciously—that is, a 
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portion of the Attention, or a sub-conscious 
phase of mentation, which will hold the sub- 
conscious mind firmly upon the work until 
accomplished, leaving the conscious Attention 
and mentality free to employ itself with other 
things. 

The Yogis teach the students that this new 
form of Attention is far more intense and 
powerful than is the conscious Attention, for it 
cannot be disturbed or shaken, or distracted 
from its object, and that it will work away at 
its task for days, months, years, or a lifetime 
if necessary, according to the difficulty of the 
task, and in fact carries its work over from one 
life to another, unless recalled by the Will. They 
teach the student that in everyone's life there 
is going on a greater or less degree of this sub- 
conscious work, carried on in obedience to 
a strong desire for knowledge manifested in 
some former life, and bearing fruit only in the 
present existence. Many important discoveries 
have been made in obedience to this law. But 
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it is not of this phase of the matter that we wish 
to speak in this lesson. 

The Yogi theory is that the sub-conscious 
intellectual faculty may be set to work under 
the direction of orders given by the Will. All of 
you know how the sub-conscious mentality will 
take up an order of the Will, or a strong wish, 
that the person be awakened at a certain hour 
in order to catch a train. Or, in the same way how 
the remembrance of a certain engagement at, 
say, four o'clock, will flash into the mind when 
the hands of the clock approach the stated 
hour. Nearly everyone can recall instances of 
this sort in his own experience. 

But the Yogis go much further than this. They 
claim that any and all faculties of the mind may 
be “set going,’ or working on any problem, if 
ordered thereto by the Will. In fact, the Yogis, 
and their advanced students have mastered this 
art to such a surprising extent that they find it 
unnecessary to do the drudgery of thinking in 
the conscious field, and prefer to relegate such 
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mental work to the sub-conscious, reserving 
their conscious work for the consideration of 
digested information and thought presented 
to them by the sub-conscious mind. 

Their directions to their students cover a great 
deal of ground, and extend over a long period 
of time, and many of the directions are quite 
complicated and full of detail. But we think that 
we can give our students an abbreviated and 
condensed idea in a few pages of the lesson. 
And the remaining lessons of the course will 
also throw additional light on the subject of 
sub-conscious mental action, in connection 
with other subjects. 

The Yogi takes the student when the latter 
is much bothered by a consideration of some 
knotty and perplexing philosophical subject. 
He bids the student relax every muscle,—take 
the tension from every nerve—throw aside all 
mental strain, and then wait a few moments. 
Then the student is instructed to grasp the 
subject which he has had before his mind, firmly 
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and fixedly before his mental vision, by means 
of concentration. Then he is instructed to pass it 
on to the sub-conscious mentality by an effort 
of the Will, which effort is aided by forming 
a mental picture of the subject as a material 
substance, or bundle of thought, which is being 
bodily lifted up and dropped down a mental 
hatch-way, or trap-door, in which it sinks from 
sight. The student is then instructed to say to 
the sub-conscious mentality: “I wish this subject 
thoroughly analyzed, arranged, classified (and 
whatever else is desired) and then the results 
handed back to me. Attend to this.” 

The student is taught to speak to the sub- 
conscious mentality just as if it were a separate 
entity of being, which had been employed to 
do the work. He is also taught that confident 
expectation is an important part of the process, 
and that the degree of success depends upon 
the degree of this confident expectation. 

In obstinate cases, the student is taught to 
use the Imagination freely, until he is able to 
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make a mental image or picture of the sub- 
conscious mind doing what is required of it. 
This process clears away a mental path for the 
feet of the sub-conscious mind, which it will 
choose thereafter, as it prefers to follow the 
line of least resistance. 

Of course much depends upon practice— 
practice makes perfect, you know, in everything 
else, and sub-consciousing is no exception to 
the rule. 

The student gradually acquires a proficiency 
in the art of sub-consciousing, and thereafter 
devotes his time to acquiring new facts for 
mental digestion, rather than bestowing it 
upon the mechanical act of thinking. 

Butaveryimportant pointto beremembered 
is that the Will-power back of the transferred 
thought material, which Will-power is the cause 
of the subconscious action, depends very 
greatly upon the attention and interest given 
to the acquired material. This mass of thought- 
material which is to be digested, and threshed 
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out by the sub-conscious mind, must be well 
saturated with interest and attention, in order 
to obtain the best results. In fact interest and 
attention are such important aids to the Will, 
that any consideration of the development 
and acquirement of Will-power is practically 
a development and acquirement of attention 
and interest. The student is referred to previous 
lessons in this course in which the importance 
of interest and attention is explained and 
described. 

In acquiring the mass of thought-material 
which is to be passed on to the sub-conscious 
digestion, one must concentrate a great degree 
of interest and attention upon each item of 
thought-material gathered up. The gathering of 
this thought-material is a matter of the greatest 
importance, and must not be lightly passed 
by. One cannot hastily gather together all 
sorts of thought-material, and then expect the 
subconscious mind to do its work properly—it 
will not, in fact, and the student proceeding 
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upon any such erroneous supposition is 
doomed to disappointment. 

The proper way to proceed, is to take up 
each bit of thought-material in turn, and 
examine it with the greatest possible interest, 
and consequently the greatest attention, and 
then after having fairly saturated it with this 
interested attention, place it with the pile of 
material which, after a while, is to be passed 
on to the sub-conscious mentality. Then take 
up the next bit of material, and after giving it 
similar treatment, pass it along to the pile also. 
Then after a while when you have gathered up 
the main facts of the case, proceed to consider 
the mass as a whole, with interest and attention, 
giving it as it were a “general treatment.’ Then 
drop it down the trap-door into the sub- 
conscious mind, with a strong command, 
"Attend to this thought-material,’ coupled with 
a strong expectant belief that your order will 
be obeyed. 
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The idea underlying this treatment of the 
thought-material with interest and attention 
is that by so doing a strong “Mental Image” 
is created, which may be easily handled by 
the sub-conscious mind. Remember that 
you are passing on “thoughts” for the sub- 
consciousness to act upon, and that the more 
tangible and real these thoughts are, the better 
can they be handled. Therefore any plan that 
will build these thoughts up into “real” things is 
the plan to pursue. And attention and interest 
produce just this result. 

If we may be pardoned for using a homely 
and commonplace illustration we would say 
that the idea may be grasped by the illustration 
of boiling an egg, whereby the fluid “white” and 
“yolk” becomes solid and real. Also the use of a 
shaving brush by a man, by which the thin lather 
is gradually worked up into a rich, thick, creamy 
mass, is an illustration. Again, the churning of 
butter is a favorite illustration of the Hindus, 
who thus call the attention of their students to 
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the fact that thought-material if worked upon 
with attention and interest become “thought- 
forms” that may be handled by the mind just 
as the hands handle a material object. We ask 
you to think of these illustrations, for when you 
once grasp the idea that we wish to convey to 
you, you will have the secret of great thinking 
powers within your grasp. 

And this power of sub-consciousing is 
not confined alone to the consideration of 
philosophical questions. On the contrary it is 
applicable to every field of human thought, 
and may be properly employed in any and all 
of them. It is useful in solving the problems of 
every-day life and work, as well as to the higher 
flights of the human mind. And we wish every 
one of our students to realize that in this simple 
lesson we are giving them the key to a great 
mental power. 

To realize just what we are offering to you, 
we would remind you of the old fairy tales of 
all races, in which there is to be found one or 
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more tales telling of some poor cobbler, or 
tailor, or carpenter, as the case may be, who 
had by his good deeds, gained favor with the 
“brownies” or good fairies, who would come 
each night when the man and his family were 
asleep, and proceed to complete the work that 
the artisan had laid out for the morrow. The 
pieces of leather would be made into shoes; 
the cloth would be sewed into garments; the 
wood would be joined, and nailed together 
into boxes, chairs, benches and what not. But in 
each case the rough materials were prepared 
by the artisan himself during the day. 

Well, that is just what we are trying to 
introduce to you. A clan of mental brownies, 
loving and kindly disposed toward you, who 
are anxious and willing to help you in your 
work. All you have to do is to give them the 
proper materials, and tell them what you want 
done, and they will do the rest. But these mental 
brownies are a part of your own mentality, 
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remember, and no alien and foreign entities, as 
some have imagined. 

A number of people who have accidentally 
discovered this power of the sub-conscious 
mind to work out problems, and to render 
other valuable service to its owner, have been 
led to suppose that the aid really came from 
some other entity or intelligence. Some have 
thought that the messages came from friends 
in the spirit land, and others have believed that 
some high intelligence—God or his angels— 
was working in their behalf. Without discussing 
spirit communication, or Divine messages, 
in both of which we believe (with certain 
provisional reservations) we feel justified in 
saying that the majority of cases of this kind 
may be referred to the sub-conscious workings 
of one’s own mentality. 

Each of us has “a friend” in our own mind—a 
score of them in fact, who delight in performing 
services for us, if we will but allow them to do 
so. Not only have we a Higher Self to whom 
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we may turn for comfort and aid in times of 
deep distress and necessity, but we have these 
invisible mental workers on the sub-conscious 
plane, who are very willing and glad to perform 
much of our mental work for us, if we will but 
give them the material in proper shape. 

Itis very difficult to impart specific directions 
for obtaining these results, as each case must 
depend to a great extent upon the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding it. But we may say 
that the main thing needed is to “lick into 
shape” the material, and then pass it on to the 
sub-conscious mind in the manner spoken of a 
few moments ago. Let us run over a few cases 
wherein this principle may be applied. 

Let us suppose that you are confronted 
with a problem consisting of an uncertainty 
as to which of two or more courses to adopt 
in some affair of life. Each course seems to 
have advantages and disadvantages, and you 
seem unable to pass upon the matter clearly 
and intelligently. The more you try the more 
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perplexed and worried do you become. Your 
mind seems to tire of the matter, and manifests 
a state which may be called “mental nausea.’ 
This state will be apparent to anyone who 
has had much “thinking” to do. The average 
person, however, persists in going over the 
matter, notwithstanding the tired condition of 
the mind, and its evident distaste for a further 
consideration of the subject. They will keep on 
forcing it back to the mind for consideration, 
and even at night time will keep thrashing away 
at the subject. Now this course is absurd. The 
mind recognizes that the work should be done 
by another part of itself—its digestive region, 
in fact—and naturally rebels at the finishing-up 
machinery being employed in work unsuited 
for it. 

According to the Sub-consciousing plan, the 
best thing for the man to do would be for him 
first to calm and quiet his mind. Then he should 
arrange the main features of the problem, 
together with the minor details in their proper 
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places. Then he should pass them slowly before 
him in review, giving a strong interest and 
attention to each fact and detail, as it passes 
before him, but without the slightest attempt to 
form a decision, or come to a conclusion. Then, 
having given the matter an interested and 
attentive review, let him Will that it pass on to 
his sub-conscious mind, forming the mental 
image of dropping it through the trap-door, 
and at the same time giving the command of 
the Will, “Attend to this for me!” 

Then dismiss the matter from your conscious 
mind, by an effort of command of the Will. If you 
find it difficult to do this, you may soon acquire 
the mastery by a frequent assertion, “I have 
dismissed this matter from my conscious mind, 
and my sub-conscious mind will attend to it for 
me.’ Then, endeavor to create a mental feeling 
of perfect trust and confidence in the matter, 
and avoid all worry or anxiety about it. This may 
be somewhat difficult at the first trial, but will 
become a natural feeling after you have gained 
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the confidence arising from successful results in 
several cases. The matter is one of practice, and, 
like anything else that is new, must be acquired 
by perseverance and patience. It is well worth 
the time and trouble, and once acquired will 
be regarded as something in the nature of a 
treasure discovered in an unexpected place. 
The sense of tranquillity and content—of calm 
and confidence—that comes to one who has 
practiced this plan, will of itself be worth all the 
trouble, not to speak of the main result. To one 
who has acquired this method, the old worries, 
frettings, and general “stewed up” feeling, will 
seem like a relic of barbarism. The new way 
opens up a world of new feelings and content. 

In some cases the matter will be worked out 
by the sub-conscious mind in a very short time, 
and in fact we have known cases in which the 
answer would be flashed back almost instantly, 
almost like an inspiration. But in the majority of 
cases more or less time is required. The sub- 
conscious mind works very rapidly, but it takes 
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time to arrange the thought-material properly, 
and to shape it into the desired forms. In the 
majority of cases it is well to let the matter rest 
until the next day—a fact that gives us a clue 
to the old advice to “sleep over” an important 
proposition, before passing a final decision. 

If the matter does not present itself the 
following day, bring it up again before the 
conscious mind for review. You will find that 
it has shaped itself up considerably, and is 
assuming definite form and clearness. But right 
here—and this is important—do not make the 
mistake of again dissecting it, and meddling with 
it, and trying to arrange it with your conscious 
mind. But, instead, give it attention and interest 
in its new form, and then pass it back again 
to the sub-conscious mind for further work. 
You will find an improvement each time you 
examine it. But, right here another word of 
caution. Do not make the mistake of yielding to 
the impatience of the beginner, and keep on 
repeatedly bringing up the matter to see what 
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is being done. Give it time to have the work 
done on it. Do not be like the boy who planted 
seeds, and who each day would pull them up 
to see whether they had sprouted, and how 
much. 

Sooner or later, the sub-conscious mind 
will, of its own choice, lift up the matter and 
present it to you in its finished shape for the 
consideration of the conscious mind. The sub- 
conscious mind does not insist that you shall 
adopt its views, or accept its work, but merely 
hands out to you the result of its sorting, 
classifying and arranging. The choice and will 
still remains yours, but you will often find that 
there is seen to be one plan or path that stands 
out clearly from the others, and you will very 
likely adopt that one. The secret is that the sub- 
conscious mind with its wonderful patience and 
care has analyzed the matter, and has separated 
things before apparently connected. It has also 
found resemblances and has combined things 
heretofore considered opposed to each other. 
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In short it has done for you all that you could 
have done with the expenditure of great work 
and time, and done it well. And then it lays the 
matter before you for your consideration and 
verdict. 

Its whole work seems to have been in the 
nature of assorting, dissecting, analyzing, and 
arranging the evidence, and then presenting it 
before you in a clear, systematic shape. It does 
not attempt to exercise the judicial prerogative 
or function, but seems to recognize that its 
work ceases with the presentation of the edited 
evidence, and that of the conscious mind 
begins at the same point. 

Now, do not confuse this work with that of 
the Intuition, which is a very different mental 
phase or plane. This sub-conscious working, 
just mentioned, plays an entirely different part. 
It is a good servant, and does not try to be 
more. The Intuition, on the contrary, is more 
like a higher friend—a friend at court, as it 
were, who gives us warnings and advice. 
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In our directions we have told you how to 
make use of this part of the mind, consciously 
and knowingly, so as to obtain the best results, 
and to get rid of worry and anxiety attendant 
upon unsettled questions. But, in fact, every 
one of us makes more or less use of this part of 
the mind unconsciously, and not realizing the 
important part it plays in our mental life. We 
are perplexed about a matter and keep it “on 
our minds” until we are forced to lay it aside 
by reason of some other demand, or when we 
sink to sleep. Often to our surprise we will find 
that when we next think of it the matter has 
somehow cleared up and straightened itself 
out, and we seem to have learned something 
about it that we did not know before. We do 
not understand it, and are apt to dismiss it as 
“just one of those things.’ In these lessons we 
are attempting to explain some of "those things,’ 
and to enable you to use them consciously 
and understandingly, instead of by chance, 
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instinctively, and clumsily. We are teaching you 
Mastery of the Mind. 

Now to apply the rule to another case. 
Suppose you wish to gather together all the 
information that you possess relating to a certain 
subject. In the first place it is certain that you 
know a very great deal more about any subject 
than you think you do. Stored away in the 
various recesses of the mind, or memory if you 
prefer that term, are stray bits of information 
and knowledge concerning almost any subject. 
But these bits of information are not associated 
with each other. You have never attempted to 
think attentively upon the particular question 
before you, and the facts are not corelated in 
the mind. It is just as if you had so many hundred 
pounds of anything scattered throughout the 
space of a large warehouse, a tiny bit here, and 
a tiny bit there, mixed up with thousands of 
other things. 

You may prove this by sitting down some 
time and letting your thoughts run along the 
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line of some particular subject, and you will 
find emerging into the field of consciousness 
all sorts of information that you had apparently 
forgotten, and each fitting itself into its proper 
place. Every person has had experiences of this 
kind. But the work of gathering together the 
scattered scraps of knowledge is more or less 
tedious for the conscious mind, and the sub- 
conscious mind will do the work equally well 
with the wear and tear on the attention. In fact, it 
is the sub-conscious mind that always does the 
work, even when you think it is the conscious 
mind. All the conscious mind does is to hold 
the attention firmly upon the object before it, 
and then let the sub-consciousness pass the 
material before it. But this holding the attention 
is tiresome work, and it is not necessary for it 
to expend its energies upon the details of the 
task, for the work may be done in an easier and 
simpler way. 

The best way is to follow a plan similar to 
the one mentioned a few pages back. That is, 
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to fix the interested attention firmly upon the 
question before you, until you manage to get 
a clear, vivid impression of just what you want 
answered. Then pass the whole matter into 
the sub-conscious mind with the command 
“Attend to this,’ and then leave it. Throw the 
whole matter off of your mind, and let the sub- 
conscious work go on. If possible let the matter 
run along until the next morning and then 
take it up for consideration, when, if you have 
proceeded properly you will find the matter 
worked out, arranged in logical sequence, so 
that your conscious attention will be able to 
clearly review the string of facts, examples, 
illustrations, experiences, etc., relating to the 
matter in question. 

Now, many of you will say that you would 
like this plan to work in cases in which you 
have not the time to sleep over it. In such 
cases we will say that it is possible to cultivate 
a rapid method of sub-consciousing, and in 
fact many business men and men of affairs have 
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stumbled upon a similar plan, driven to the 
discovery by necessity. They will give a quick, 
comprehensive, strong flash of attention upon 
the subject, getting right to the heart of it, and 
then will let it rest in the sub-conscious mind 
for a moment or two, killing a minute or two of 
time in “preliminary conversation,’ until the first 
flash of answer comes to them. After the first 
flash, and taking hold of the first loose end of 
the subject that presents itself to them, they will 
unwind a string of information and “talk” about 
the subject that will surprise even themselves. 
Many lawyers have acquired this knowledge, 
and are what is known as “resourceful” Such 
men are often confronted with questions of 
conditions utterly unsuspected by them a 
moment before. Practice has taught them the 
folly of fear and loss of confidence at such 
moments, and has also impressed upon them 
the truth that something within them will 
come to the rescue. So, presenting a confident 
air, they will manage to say a few platitudes 
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or commonplaces, while the sub-conscious 
mind is most rapidly gathering its materials for 
the answer. In a moment an opening thought 
"flashes upon” the man, and as he continues 
idea after idea passes before his conscious and 
eager attention, sometimes so rapidly that it 
is almost impossible to utter them and lo! the 
danger is over, and a brilliant success is often 
snatched from the jaws of an apparent failure 
and defeat. In such cases the mental demand 
upon the sub-conscious mind is not voiced in 
words, but is the result of a strong mental need. 
However, if one gives a quick verbal command 
“Attend to this,’ the result will be heightened. 
We have known of cases of men prominent 
in the world’s affairs who made a practice of 
smoking a cigar during important business 
interviews, not because they particularly cared 
for tobacco, but because they had learned to 
appreciate the value of a moment's time for 
the mind to “gather itself together,’ as one man 
expressed it. A question would be asked, or a 
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proposition advanced suddenly, demanding 
an immediate answer. Under the watchful eyes 
of the other party the questioned party tried 
not to show by his expression any indication of 
searching for an answer, for obvious reasons. So, 
instead, he would take a long puff at the cigar, 
then a slow attentive look at the ashes on its tip, 
and then another moment consumed in flicking 
the ash into the receptacle, and then came the 
answer, slowly, “Well, as to that—” or some 
other words of that kind, prefacing the real 
answer which had been rapidly framed by the 
sub-conscious mind in time to be uttered in its 
proper place. The few moments of time gained 
had been sufficient for the sub-conscious mind 
to gather up its materials, and the matter to be 
shaped properly, without any appearance of 
hesitation on the part of the answerer. All of this 
required practice, of course, but the principle 
may be seen through it all, and in every similar 
case. The point is that the man, in such cases, 
sets some hidden part of his mind to work for 
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him, and when he begins to speak the matter is 
at least roughly “licked into shape for him.’ 
Our students will understand, of course, 
that this is not advice to smoke cigars during 
interviews of importance, but is merely given 
to illustrate the principle. We have known 
other men to twirl a lead pencil in their fingers 
in a lazy sort of fashion, and then drop it at the 
important moment. But we must cease giving 
examples of this kind, lest we be accused of 
giving instructions in worldly wisdom, instead 
of teaching the use of the mind. The impressive 
pause of the teacher, before answering his 
pupil's question, is also an example of the 
workings of this law. One often says “stop, let 
me think a moment,’ and during his pause 
he does not really consciously think at all, 
but stares ahead in a dreamy fashion, while 
his subconscious mind does the work for 
him, although he little suspects the nature of 
the operation. One has but to look around 
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him to realize the importance and frequent 
application of this truth. 

And not only may the sub-conscious mind be 
used in the directions indicated on preceding 
pages, but in nearly every perplexity and 
problem of life may it be called upon for help. 
These little sub-conscious brownies are ever at 
our disposal, and seem to be happy to be of 
service to us. 

And so far from being apt to get us in a 
position of false dependence, it is calculated to 
make us self-confident—for we are calling upon 
a part of ourselves, not upon some outside 
intelligence. If those people who never feel 
satisfied unless they are getting “advice” from 
others would only cultivate the acquaintance 
of this little “home adviser” within them, they 
would lose that dependent attitude and frame 
of mind, and would grow self-confident and 
fearless. Just imagine the confidence of one 
who feels that he has within him a source of 
knowledge equal to that of the majority of 
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those with whom he is likely to come in contact, 
and he feels less afraid to face them, and 
look them fearlessly in the eyes. He feels that 
his “mind” is not confined to the little field of 
consciousness, but is an area infinitely greater, 
containing a mass of information undreamed 
of. Everything that the man has inherited, or 
brought with him from past lives—everything 
that he has read, heard or seen, or experienced 
in this life, is hidden away there in some quarter 
of that great sub-conscious mind, and, if he 
will but give the command, the “essence” of 
all that knowledge is his. The details may not 
be presented to his consciousness (often it 
is not, for very good occult reasons) by the 
result, or essence of the knowledge will pass 
before his attention, with sufficient examples 
and illustrations, or arguments to enable him to 
make out “a good case” for himself. 

In the next lesson we will call your attention 
to other features and qualities of this great 
field of mind, showing you how you can put it 
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to work, and Master it. Remember, always, the 
"I" is the Master. And its Mastery must always 
be remembered and asserted over all phases 
and planes of the mind. Do not be a slave to 
the sub-conscious, but be its MASTER. 


MANTRAM (OR AFFIRMATION). 

| have within me a great area of Mind that is 
under my command, and subject to my Mastery. 
This Mind is friendly to me, and is glad to do 
my bidding, and obey my orders. It will work 
for me when | ask it, and is constant, untiring, 
and faithful. Knowing this | am no longer afraid, 
ignorant or uninformed. The “I” is master of it 
all, and is asserting its authority. “I” am master 
over Body, Mind, Consciousness, and Sub- 
consciousness. | am “l"—a Centre of Power, 
Strength, and Knowledge. | am “I"—and “I” am 
Spirit, a fragment from the Divine Flame. 


ad i 
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The Eleventh Lesson: Subconscious Character 
Building. 





|" OUR LAST lesson (the Tenth Lesson) we 
called your attention to the wonderful work 
of the sub-conscious regions of mentation in 
the direction of the performance of Intellectual 
work. Great as are the possibilities of this field 
of mentation in the direction named, they are 
equaled by the possibilities of building up 
character by similar methods. 

Every one realizes that one may change his 
character by a strenuous course of repression 
and training, and nearly all who read these lines 
have modified their characteristics somewhat 
by similar methods. But it is only of late years 
that the general public have become aware that 
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Character might be modified, changed, and 
sometimes completely altered by means of an 
intelligent use of the sub-conscious faculties of 
the mind. 

The word “Character” is derived from 
ancient terms meaning “to mark,’ “to engrave,’ 
etc., and some authorities inform us that the 
term originally arose from the word used by 
the Babylonian brickmakers to designate the 
trade mark impressed by them upon their 
bricks, each maker having his own mark. This 
is interesting, in view of the recent theories 
regarding the cultivation of characteristics 
which may be found in the current Western 
works on psychology. But these theories are 
not new to the Yogi teachers of the East, who 
have employed similar methods for centuries 
past in training their students and pupils. The 
Yogis have long taught that a man’s character 
was, practically, the crude character-stuff 
possessed by him at his birth, modified and 
shaped by outside influences in the case of the 
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ordinary man, and by deliberate self-training 
and shaping by the wise man. Their pupils are 
examined regarding their characteristics, and 
then directed to repress the undesirable traits, 
and to cultivate the desirable ones. 

The Yogi practice of Character Building is 
based upon the knowledge of the wonderful 
powers of the sub-conscious plane of the mind. 
The pupil is not required to pursue strenuous 
methods of repression or cultivation, but, on 
the contrary, is taught that such methods are 
opposed to nature's plans, and that the best 
way is to imitate nature and to gradually unfold 
the desired characteristics by means of focusing 
the will-power and attention upon them. The 
weeding out of undesirable characteristics 
is accomplished by the pupil cultivating 
the characteristics directly opposed to the 
undesirable ones. For instance, if the pupil 
desires to overcome Fear, he is not instructed 
to concentrate on Fear with the idea of killing 
it out, but, instead, is taught to mentally deny 
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that he has Fear, and then to concentrate his 
attention upon the ideal of Courage. When 
Courage is developed, Fear is found to have 
faded away. The positive always overpowers 
the negative. 

In the word “ideal” is found the secret of 
the Yogi method of sub-conscious character 
building. The teachings are to the effect that 
“ideals” may be built up by the bestowal of 
attention upon them. The student is given the 
example of a rose bush. He is taught that the 
plant will grow and flourish in the measure that 
care and attention is bestowed upon it and 
vice versa. He is taught that the ideal of some 
desired characteristic is a mental rosebush, 
and that by careful attention it will grow and 
put forth leaves and flowers. He is then given 
some minor mental trait to develop, and is 
taught to dwell upon it in thought—to exercise 
his imagination and to mentally “see” himself 
attaining the desired quality. He is given 
mantrams or affirmation to repeat, for the 
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purpose of giving him a mental center around 
which to build an ideal. There is a mighty 
power in words, used in this way, providing 
that the user always thinks of the meaning of 
the words, and makes a mental picture of the 
quality expressed by them, instead of merely 
repeating them parrot fashion. 

The Yogi student is trained gradually, until 
he acquires the power of conscious direction 
of the subconscious mind in the building up 
process, which power comes to anyone— 
Oriental or Occidental—who will take the 
trouble to practice. In fact, nearly everyone 
possesses and actively uses this power, 
although he may not be aware of it. One's 
character is largely the result of the quality of 
thoughts held in the mind, and of the mental 
pictures or ideals entertained by the person. 
The man who constantly sees and thinks of 
himself as unsuccessful and downtrodden is 
very apt to grow ideals of thought forms of 
these things until his whole nature is dominated 
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by them, and his every act works toward the 
objectification of the thoughts. On the contrary, 
the man who makes an ideal of success and 
accomplishment, finds that his whole mental 
nature seems to work toward that result—the 
objectification of the ideal. And so it is with 
every other ideal. The person who builds up 
a mental ideal of Jealousy will be very apt to 
objectify the same, and to unconsciously create 
condition that will give his Jealousy food upon 
which to feed. But this particular phase of the 
subject, properly belongs to our next lesson. 
This Eleventh Lesson is designed to point out 
the way by which people may mould their 
characters in any way they desire—supplanting 
undesirable characteristics by desirable ones, 
and developing desirable ideals into active 
characteristics. The mind is plastic to him who 
knows the secret of its manipulation. 

The average person recognizes his strong 
and weak points of character, but is very apt 
to regard them as fixed and unalterable, or 
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practically so. He thinks that he “is just as 
the Lord made him,’ and that is the end of 
it. He fails to recognize that his character is 
being unconsciously modified every day by 
association with others, whose suggestions are 
being absorbed and acted upon. And he fails 
to see that he is moulding his own character by 
taking interest in certain things, and allowing 
his mind to dwell upon them. He does not 
realize that he himself is really the maker of 
himself, from the raw and crude material given 
him at his birth. He makes himself negatively or 
positively. Negatively, if he allows himself to be 
moulded by the thoughts and ideals of others, 
and positively, if he moulds himself. Everyone 
is doing one or the other—perhaps both. The 
weak man is the one who allows himself to be 
made by others, and the strong man is the 
one who takes the building process in his own 
hands. 

The process of Character-building is so 
delightfully simple that its importance is apt to 
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be overlooked by the majority of persons who 
are made acquainted with it. It is only by actual 
practice and the experiencing of results that its 
wonderful possibilities are borne home to one. 

The Yogi student is early taught the lesson 
of the power and importance of character 
building by some strong practical example. For 
instance, the student is found to have certain 
tastes of appetite, such as a like for certain 
things, and a corresponding dislike for others. 
The Yogi teacher instructs the student in the 
direction of cultivating a desire and taste for 
the disliked thing, and a dislike for the liked 
thing. He teaches the student to fix his mind on 
the two things, but in the direction of imagining 
that he likes the one thing and dislikes the 
other. The student is taught to make a mental 
picture of the desired conditions, and to say, 
for instance, “I loathe candy—I dislike even the 
sight of it,’ and, on the other hand, “I crave tart 
things—I revel in the taste of them,’ etc., etc., 
at the same time trying to reproduce the taste 
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of sweet things accompanied with a loathing, 
and a taste of tart things, accompanied with 
a feeling of delight. After a bit the student 
finds that his tastes are actually changing in 
accordance with his thoughts, and in the end 
they have completely changed places. The 
truth of the theory is then borne home to the 
student, and he never forgets the lesson. 

In order to reassure readers who might 
object to having the student left in this 
condition of reversed tastes, we may add that 
the Yogi teachers then teach him to get rid of 
the idea of the disliked thing, and teach him 
to cultivate a liking for all wholesome things, 
their theory being that the dislike of certain 
wholesome eatables has been caused by some 
suggestion in childhood, or by some prenatal 
impression, as wholesome eatables are made 
attractive to the taste by Nature. The idea of all 
this training, however, is not the cultivation of 
taste, but practice in mental training, and the 
bringing home to the student the truth of the 
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fact that his nature is plastic to his Ego, and that 
it may be moulded at will, by concentration 
and intelligent practice. The reader of this 
lesson may experiment upon himself along 
the lines of the elementary Yogi practice as 
above mentioned, if he so desires. He will find 
it possible to entirely change his dislike for 
certain food, etc., by the methods mentioned 
above. He may likewise acquire a liking for 
heretofore distasteful tasks and duties, which 
he finds it necessary to perform. 

The principle underlying the whole Yogi 
theory of Character Building by the sub- 
conscious Intellect, is that the Ego is Master 
of the mind, and that the mind is plastic to 
the commands of the Ego. The Ego or “I” of 
the individual is the one real, permanent, 
changeless principle of the individual, and 
the mind, like the body, is constantly changing, 
moving, growing, and dying. Just as the body 
may be developed and moulded by intelligent 
exercises, so may the mind be developed and 
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shaped by the Ego if intelligent methods are 
followed. 

The majority of people consider that 
Character is a fixed something, belonging to a 
man, that cannot be altered or changed. And 
yet they show by their everyday actions that 
at heart they do not believe this to be a fact, 
for they endeavor to change and mould the 
characters of those around them, by word of 
advice, counsel, praise or condemnation, etc. 

It is not necessary to go into the matter of 
the consideration of the causes of character in 
this lesson. We will content ourselves by saying 
that these causes may be summed up, roughly, 
as follows: (1) Result of experiences in past lives; 
(2) Heredity; (3) Environment; (4) Suggestion 
from others, and (5) Auto-suggestion. But no 
matter how one’s character has been formed, 
it may be modified, moulded, changed, and 
improved by the methods set forth in this 
lesson, which methods are similar to what is 
called by Western writers, “Auto-suggestion.” 
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The underlying idea of Auto-suggestion is 
the “willing” of the individual that the changes 
take place in his mind, the willing being aided 
by intelligent and tried methods of creating the 
new ideal or thought-form. The first requisite 
for the changed condition must be “desire” for 
the change. Unless one really desires that the 
change take place, he is unable to bring his 
Will to bear on the task. There is a very close 
connection between Desire and Will. Will is not 
usually brought to bear upon anything unless it 
is inspired by Desire. Some people connect the 
word Desire with the lower inclinations, but it is 
equally applicable to the higher. If one fights 
off a low inclination or Desire, it is because he 
is possessed of a higher inclination or Desire. 
Many Desires are really compromises between 
two or more conflicting Desires—a sort of 
average Desire, as it were. 

Unless one desires to change his character 
he will not make any move toward it. And in 
proportion to the strength of the desire, so will 
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be the amount of will-power that is put in the 
task. The first thing for one to do in character 
building is to “want to do it” And if he finds that 
the “want” is not sufficiently strong to enable 
him to manifest the perseverance and effort 
necessary to bring it to a successful conclusion, 
then he should deliberately proceed to “build 
up the desire.’ 

Desire may be built up by allowing the mind 
to dwell upon the subject untila desire is created. 
This rule works both ways, as many people have 
found out to their sorrow and misery. Not only 
may one build up a commendable desire in this 
way, but he may also build up a reprehensible 
one. A little thought will show you the truth of 
this statement. A young man has no desire to 
indulge in the excesses of a “fast” life. But after 
a while he hears, or reads something about 
others leading that sort of life, and he begins 
to allow his mind to dwell upon the subject, 
turning it around and examining it mentally, and 
going over it in his imagination. After a time he 
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begins to find a desire gradually sending forth 
roots and branches, and if he continues to water 
the thing in his imagination, before long he will 
find within himself a blossoming inclination, 
which will try to insist upon expression in action. 
There is a great truth behind the words of the 
poet: 





“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 


We first endure, then pity, and then embrace.’ 


And the follies and crimes of many a man 
have been due to the growing of desire within 
his mind, through this plan of planting the seed, 
and then carefully watering and tending to it— 
this cultivation of the growing desire. We have 
thought it well to give this word of warning 
because it will throw light upon many things 
that may have perplexed you, and because 
it may serve to call your attention to certain 
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growing weeds of the mind that you have been 
nourishing. 

But remember, always, that the force that 
leads downward may be transmuted and 
made to lead upward. It is just as easy to plant 
and grow wholesome desires as the other kind. 
If you are conscious of certain defects and 
deficiencies in your character (and who is not?) 
and yet find yourself not possessed of a strong 
enough desire to make the changes necessary, 
then you should commence by planting the 
desire seed and allowing it to grow by giving it 
constant care and attention. You should picture 
to yourself the advantages of acquiring the 
desirable traits of character of which you have 
thought. You should frequently go over and 
over them in your mind, imaging yourself in 
imagination as possessing them. You will then 
find that the growing desire will make headway 
and that you will gradually begin to “want to” 
possess that trait of character more and more. 
And when you begin to “want to” hard enough, 
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you will find arising in your consciousness a 
feeling of the possession of sufficient Will- 
power to carry it through. Will follows the 
Desire. Cultivate a Desire and you will find 
back of it the Will to carry it through. Under 
the pressure of a very strong Desire men have 
accomplished feats akin to miracles. 

If you find yourself in possession of desires 
that you feel are hurtful to you, you may rid 
yourself of them by deliberately starving them 
to death, and at the same time growing opposite 
desires. By refusing to think of the objectionable 
desires you refuse them the mental food 
upon which alone they can thrive. Just as you 
starve a plant by refusing it nourishing soil and 
water, so may you starve out an objectionable 
desire by refusing to give it mental food. 
Remember this, for it is most important. Refuse 
to allow the mind to dwell upon such desires, 
and resolutely turn aside the attention, and, 
particularly, the imagination, from the subject. 
This may call for the manifestation of a little 
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will-power in the beginning, but it will become 
easier as you progress, and each victory will 
give you renewed strength for the next fight. 
But do not temporize with the desire—do not 
compromise with it—refuse to entertain the 
idea. In a fight of this kind each victory gives 
one added strength, and each defeat weakens 
one. 

And while you are refusing to entertain the 
objectionable guest you must be sure to growa 
desire of an entirely opposite nature—a desire 
directly opposed to the one you are starving 
to death. Picture the opposite desire, and think 
of it often. Let your mind dwell upon it lovingly 
and let the imagination help to build it up into 
form. Think of the advantages that will arise 
to you when you fully possess it, and let the 
imagination picture you as in full possession of 
it, and acting out your new part in life strong 
and vigorous in your new found power. 

All this will gradually lead you to the point 
where you will “want to” possess this power. 
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Then you must be ready for the next step which 
is “Faith” or “Confident Expectation.” 

Now, faith or confident expectation is not 
made to order in most persons, and in such 
cases one must acquire it gradually. Many 
of you who read these lines will have an 
understanding of the subject that will give you 
this faith. But to those who lack it, we suggest 
that they practice on some trivial phases of the 
mental make-up, some petty trait of character, 
in which the victory will be easy and simple. 
From this stage they should work up to more 
difficult tasks, until at last they gain that faith 
or confident expectation that comes from 
persevering practice. 

The greater the degree of faith or confident 
expectation that one carries with him in this task 
of character building, the greater will be his 
success. And this because of well established 
psychological laws. Faith or confident 
expectation clears away the mental path and 
renders the work easier, while doubt or lack 
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of faith retards the work, and acts as obstacles 
and stumbling blocks. Strong Desire, and Faith, 
or confident expectation are the first two steps. 
The third is Will-power. 

By Will-power we donot mean that strenuous, 
clenching-of-fist-and-frowning-brow thing that 
many think of when they say “Will” Will is not 
manifested in this way. The true Will is called 
into play by one realizing the “I” part of himself 
and speaking the word of command from that 
center of power and strength. It is the voice of 
the “I” And it is needed in this work of character 
building. 

So now you are ready for work, being 
possessed of (1) Strong Desire; (2) Faith or 
Confident Expectation; and (3) Will-power. 
With such a triple-weapon nothing but Success 
is possible. 

Then comes the actual work. The first thing to 
do is to lay the track for a new Character Habit. 
“Habit?” you may ask in surprise. Yes, Habit! For 
that word gives the secret of the whole thing. 
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Our characters are made up of inherited or 
acquired habits. Think over this a little and you 
will see the truth of it. You do certain things 
without a thought, because you have gotten 
into the habit of doing them. You act in certain 
ways because you have established the habit. 
You are in the habit of being truthful, honest, 
virtuous, because you have established the 
habit of being so. Do you doubt this? Then 
look around you—or look within your own 
heart, and you will see that you have lost some 
of your old habits of action, and have acquired 
new ones. The building up of Character is the 
building up of Habits. And the changing of 
Character is the changing of Habits. It will be 
well for you to settle this fact in your own mind, 
for it will give you the secret of many things 
connected with the subject. 

And, remember this, that Habit is almost 
entirely a matter of the sub-conscious mentality. 
It is true that Habits originate in the conscious 
mind, but as they are established they sink down 
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into the depths of the sub-conscious mentality, 
and thereafter become “second nature,’ which, 
by the way, is often more powerful than the 
original nature of the person. The Duke of 
Wellington said that habit was as strong as ten 
natures, and he proceeded to drill habits into 
his army until they found it natural to act in 
accordance with the habits pounded into them 
during the drills. Darwin relates an interesting 
instance of the force of habit over the reason. 
He found that his habit of starting back at 
the sudden approach of danger was so firmly 
established that no will-power could enable 
him to keep his face pressed up against the 
cage of the cobra in the Zodlogical Gardens 
when the snake struck at him, although he knew 
the glass was so thick that there could be no 
danger, and although he exerted the full force 
of his will. But we venture to say that one could 
overcome even this strongly ingrained habit, by 
gradually training the sub-conscious mentality 
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and establishing a new habit of thought and 
action. 

It is not only during the actual process of 
“willing” the new habit that the work of making 
the new mental path goes on. In fact, the Yogis 
believe that the principal part of the work goes 
on sub-consciously between the intervals of 
command, and that the real progress is made 
in that way, just as the real work of solving 
the problem is performed sub-consciously, as 
related in our last lesson. As an example, we 
may call your attention to some instances of 
the cultivation of physical habits. A physical 
task learned in the evening is much easier to 
perform the following morning than it was 
the night before, and still easier the following 
Monday morning than it was on the Saturday 
afternoon previous. The Germans have a saying 
that “we learn to skate in summer, and to swim 
in winter, meaning that the impression passed 
on to the sub-conscious mentality deepens and 
broadens during the interval of rest. The best 
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plan is to make frequent, sharp impressions, 
and then to allow reasonable periods of rest 
in order to give the sub-conscious mentality 
the opportunity to do its work. By “sharp” 
impressions we mean impressions given under 
strong attention, as we have mentioned in some 
of the earlier lessons of this series. 

A writer has well said: “Sow an act, reap 
a habit; sow a habit, reap a character; sow a 
character, reap a destiny, thus recognizing 
habit as the source of character. We recognize 
this truth in our training of children, forming 
good habits of character by constant repetition, 
by watchfulness, etc. Habit acts as a motive 
when established, so that while we think we 
are acting without motive we may be acting 
under the strong motive power of some well 
established habit. Herbert Spencer has well 
said: “The habitually honest man does what is 
right, not consciously because he ‘ought’ but 
with simple satisfaction; and is ill at ease till it is 
done.’ Some may object that this idea of Habit 
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as a basis of Character may do away with the 
idea of a developed moral conscientiousness, 
as for instance, Josiah Royce who says: “The 
establishment of organized habitis never initself 
enough to ensure the growth of an enlightened 
moral conscientiousness,;, but to such we 
would say that one must “want to” cultivate a 
high character before he will create the habits 
usual to the same, and the “want to” is the sign 
of the “moral conscientiousness,’ rather than 
the habit. And the same is true of the “ought 
to” side of the subject. The “ought to” arises 
in the conscious mind in the beginning, and 
inspires the cultivation of the habit, although 
the latter after a while becomes automatic, a 
matter of the sub-conscious mentality, without 
any “ought to” attachment. It then becomes a 
matter of “like to.” 

Thus we see that the moulding, modifying, 
changing, and building of Character is largely a 
matter of the establishing of Habits. And what 
is the best way to establish Habits? becomes 
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our next question. The answer of the Yogi is: 
“Establish a Mental Image, and then build your 
Habit around it.’ And in that sentence he has 
condensed a whole system. 

Everything we see having a form is built 
around a mental image—either the mental 
image of some man, some animal, or of the 
Absolute. This is the rule of the universe, and in 
the matter of character-building we but follow 
a well established rule. When we wish to build 
a house, we first think of “house” in a general 
way. Then we begin to think of “what kind” of a 
house. Then we go into details. Then we consult 
an architect, and he makes us a plan, which plan 
is his mental image, suggested by our mental 
image. Then, the plan once decided upon, 
we consult the builder, and at last the house 
stands completed—an objectified Mental 
Image. And so it is with every created thing— 
all manifestation of a Mental Image. 

And so, when we wish to establish a trait 
of Character, we must form a clear, distinct 
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Mental Image of what we wish to be. This is 
an important step. Make your picture clear 
and distinct, and fasten it in your mind. Then 
begin to build around it. Let your thoughts 
dwell upon the mental picture. Let your 
imagination see yourself as possessed of the 
desired trait, and acting it out. Act it out in your 
imagination, over and over again, as often as 
possible, persevering, and continuously, seeing 
yourself manifesting the trait under a variety of 
circumstances and conditions. As you continue 
to do this you will find that you will gradually 
begin to express the thought in action—to 
objectify the subjective mental image. It will 
become “natural” for you to act more and more 
in accordance with your mental image, until at 
last the new habit will become firmly fixed in 
your mind, and will become your natural mode 
of action and expression. 

This is no vague, visionary theory. It is a well 
known and proven psychological fact, and 
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thousands have worked marvelous changes in 
their character by its means. 

Not only may one elevate his moral character 
in this way, but he may mould his “work-a- 
day” self to better conform to the needs of 
his environment and occupation. If one lacks 
Perseverance, he may attain it; if one is filled 
with Fear, he may supplant it with Fearlessness; if 
one lack Self-confidence, he may gain it. In fact, 
there is no trait that may not be developed in 
this way. People have literally “made themselves 
over” by following this method of character- 
building. The great trouble with the race has 
been that persons have not realized that they 
could do these things. They have thought that 
they were doomed to remain just the creatures 
that they found themselves to be. They did not 
realize that the work of creation was not ended, 
and that they had within themselves a creative 
power adapted to the needs of their case. 
When man first realizes this truth, and proves 
it by practice, he becomes another being. He 
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finds himself superior to environment and 
training—he finds that he may ride over these 
things. He makes his own environment, and he 
trains himself. 

In some of the larger schools in England 
and the United States, certain scholars who 
have developed and manifested the ability 
to control themselves and their actions are 
placed on the roll of a grade called the “Self- 
governed grade.’ Those in this grade act as if 
they had memorized the following words of 
Herbert Spencer: “In the supremacy of self- 
control consists one of the perfections of the 
ideal man. Not to be impulsive—not to be 
spurred hither and thither by each desire—but 
to be self-restrained, self-balanced, governed 
by the just decision of the feelings in council 
assembled...that it is which moral education 
strives to produce.’ And this is the desire of the 
writer of this lesson—to place each student in 
the “Self-governed class.” 
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We cannot attempt, in the short space of a 
single lesson, to map out a course of instruction 
in Character Building adapted to the special 
needs of each individual. But we think that what 
we have said on the subject should be sufficient 
to point out the method for each student to 
map out a course for himself, following the 
general rules given above. As a help to the 
student, however, we will give a brief course of 
instruction for the cultivation of one desirable 
trait of character. The general plan of this 
course may be adapted to fit the requirements 
of any other case, if intelligence is used by the 
student. The case we have selected is that of a 
student who has been suffering from “a lack of 
Moral Courage—a lack of Self-Confidence—an 
inability to maintain my poise in the presence 
of other people—an inability to say ‘'No!’"—a 
feeling of Inferiority to those with whom | come 
in contact.’ The brief outline of the course of 
practice given in this case is herewith given: 
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PRELIMINARY THOUGHT. You should fix firmly 
in your mind the fact that you are the Equal of 
any and every man. You come from the same 
source. You are an expression of the same 
One Life. In the eyes of the Absolute you are 
the equal of any man, even the highest in the 
land. Truth is “Things as God sees them"— 
and in Truth you and the man are equal, and, 
at the last, One. All feelings of Inferiority are 
illusions, errors, and lies, and have no existence 
in Truth. When in the company of others 
remember this fact and realize that the Life 
Principle in you is talking to the Life Principle 
in them. Let the Life Principle flow through you, 
and endeavor to forget your personal self. At 
the same time, endeavor to see that same Life 
Principle, behind and beyond the personality 
of the person in whose presence you are. He 
is by a personality hiding the Life Principle, just 
as you are. Nothing more—nothing less! You 
are both One in Truth. Let the conscious of 
the “I” beam forth and you will experience an 
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uplift and sense of Courage, and the other will 
likewise feel it. You have within you the Source 
of Courage, Moral and Physical, and you have 
naught to Fear—Fearlessness is your Divine 
Heritage, avail yourself of it. You have Self- 
Conscience, for the Self is the “I” within you, 
not the petty personality, and you must have 
confidence in that “I” Retreat within yourself 
until you feel the presence of the “I” and then 
will you have a Self-Confidence that nothing 
can shake or disturb. Once having attained the 
permanent consciousness of the “l)’ you will 
have poise. Once having realized that you are 
a Center of Power, you will have no difficulty 
in saying “No!” when it is right to do so. Once 
having realized your true nature—your Real 
Self—you will lose all sense of Inferiority, and 
will know that you are a manifestation of the 
One Life and have behind you the strength, 
power, and grandeur of the Cosmos. Begin by 
realizing yourself, and then proceed with the 
following methods of training the mind. 
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WORD IMAGES. It is difficult for the mind to 
build itself around an idea, unless that idea 
be expressed in words. A word is the center 
of an idea, just as the idea is the center of the 
mental image, and the mental image the center 
of the growing mental habit. Therefore, the 
Yogis always lay great stress upon the use of 
words in this way. In the particular case before 
us, we should suggest the holding before you 
of a few words crystallizing the main thought. 
We suggest the words “| Am”; Courage; 
Confidence; Poise; Firmness; Equality. Commit 
these words to memory, and then endeavor 
to fix in your mind a clear conception of the 
meaning of each word, so that each may stand 
for a Live Idea when you say it. Beware of 
parrot-like or phonographic repetition. Let 
each word's meaning stand out clearly before 
you, so that when you repeat it you may feel 
its meaning. Repeat the words over frequently, 
when opportunity presents itself, and you will 
soon begin to notice that they act as a strong 
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mental tonic upon you, producing a bracing, 
energizing effect. And each time you repeat 
the words, understandingly, you have done 
something to clear away the mental path over 
which you wish to travel. 

PRACTICE. When you are at leisure, and are 
able to indulge in “day dreams” without injury 
to your affairs of life, call your imagination into 
play and endeavor to picture yourself as being 
possessed of the qualities indicated by the 
words named. Picture yourself under the most 
trying circumstances, making use of the desired 
qualities, and manifesting them fully. Endeavor 
to picture yourself as acting out your part well, 
and exhibiting the desired qualities. Do not be 
ashamed to indulge in these day-dreams, for 
they are the prophecies of the things to follow, 
and you are but rehearsing your part before 
the day of the performance. Practice makes 
perfect, and if you accustom yourself to acting 
in a certain way in imagination, you will find it 
much easier to play your part when the real 
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performance occurs. This may seem childish to 
many of you, but if you have an actor among 
your acquaintances, consult him about it, and 
you will find that he will heartily recommend 
it. He will tell you what practice does for one 
in this direction, and how repeated practice 
and rehearsals may fix a character so firmly ina 
man’s mind that he may find it difficult to divest 
himself of it after a time. Choose well the part 
you wish to play—the character you wish to be 
yours—and then after fixing it well in your mind, 
practice, practice, practice. Keep your ideal 
constantly before you, and endeavor to grow 
into it. And you will succeed, if you exercise 
patience and perseverance. 

But, more than this. Do not confine your 
practice to mere private rehearsal. You need 
some “dress rehearsals” as well—rehearsals in 
public. Therefore, after you get well started in 
your work, manage to exercise your growing 
character-habits in your everyday life. Pick out 
the little cases first and “try it on them” You 
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will find that you will be able to overcome 
conditions that formerly bothered you much. 
You will become conscious of a growing strength 
and power coming from within, and you will 
recognize that you are indeed a changed 
person. Let your thought express itself in action, 
whenever you get a good chance. But do not 
try to force chances just to try your strength. 
Do not, for instance, try to force people to 
ask for favors that you may say “No!” You will 
find plenty of genuine tests without forcing 
any. Accustom yourself to looking people in 
the eye, and feeling the power that is back of 
you, and within you. You will soon be able to 
see through their personality, and realize that 
it is just one portion of the One Life gazing at 
another portion, and that therefore there is 
nothing to be afraid of. A realization of your 
Real Self will enable you to maintain your poise 
under trying circumstances, if you will but throw 
aside your false idea about your personality. 
Forget yourself—your little personal self—for a 
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while, and fix your mind on the Universal Self of 
which you are a part. All these things that have 
worried you are but incidents of the Personal 
Life, and are seen to be illusions when viewed 
from the standpoint of the Universal Life. 
Carry the Universal Life with you as much 
as possible into your everyday life. It belongs 
there as much as anywhere, and will prove to 
be a tower of strength and refuge to you in the 
perplexing situations of your busy life. 
Remember always that the Ego is master 
of the mental states and habits, and that the 
Will is the direct instrument of the Ego, and is 
always ready for its use. Let your soul be filled 
with the strong Desire to cultivate those mental 
habits that will make you Strong. Nature's plan 
is to produce Strong Individual expressions of 
herself, and she will be glad to give you her aid 
in becoming strong. The man who wishes to 
strengthen himself will always find great forces 
back of him to aid him in the work, for is he not 
carrying out one of Nature's pet plans, and one 
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which she has been striving for throughout the 
ages. Anything that tends to make you realize 
and express your Mastery, tends to strengthen 
you, and places at your disposal Nature's aid. 
You may witness this in everyday life—Nature 
seems to like strong individuals, and delights 
in pushing them ahead. By Mastery, we mean 
mastery over your own lower nature, as well 
as over outside nature, of course. The “I” is 
Master—forget it not, O student, and assert it 
constantly. Peace be with you. 


MANTRAM (OR AFFIRMATION). 
| am the Master of my Mental Habits—l 
control my Character. | Will to be Strong, and 
summon the forces of my Nature to my aid. 
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The Twelfth Lesson: Sub-Conscious Influences. 





N THIS LESSON we wish to touch upon a certain 
feature of sub-conscious mentation that has 
been much dwelt upon by certain schools 
of western writers and students during the 
past twenty years, but which has also been 
misunderstood, and, alas, too often misused, 
by some of those who have been attracted to 
the subject. We allude to what has been called 
the "Power of Thought” While this power is 
very real, and like any other of the forces of 
nature may be properly used and applied 
in our every day life, still many students of 
the power of the Mind have misused it and 
have stooped to practices worthy only of the 
followers of the schools of “Black Magic.’ We 
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hear on all sides of the use of “treatments” for 
selfish and often base ends, those following 
these practices seeming to be in utter ignorance 
of the occult laws brought into operation, and 
the terrible reaction inevitably falling to the 
lot of those practicing this negative form of 
mental influence. We have been amazed at the 
prevailing ignorance concerning the nature 
and effects of this improper use of mental force, 
and at the same time, at the common custom 
of such selfish, improper uses. This, more 
particularly, when the true occultist knows that 
these things are not necessary, even to those 
who seek “Success” by mental forces. There is 
a true method of the use of mental forces, as 
well as an improper use, and we trust that in 
this lesson we may be able to bring the matter 
sharply and clearly before the minds of our 
students. 

In our first course (The Fourteen Lessons) 
in the several lessons entitled, respectively, 
“Thought Dynamics, “Telepathy, etc.’ and 
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“Psychic Influence,’ we have given a general idea 
of the effect of one mind upon other minds, and 
many other writers have called the attention 
of the Western world to the same facts. There 
has been a general awakening of interest in this 
phase of the subject among the Western people 
of late years, and many and wonderful are the 
theories that have been advanced among the 
conflicting schools regarding the matter. But, 
notwithstanding the conflicting theories, there 
is a general agreement upon the fundamental 
facts. They all agree that the mental forces may 
be used to affect oneself and others, and many 
have started in to use these mental forces for 
their own selfish ends and purposes, believing 
that they were fully justified in so doing, and 
being unaware of the web of psychic causes 
and effects which they were weaving around 
them by their practices. 

Now, at the beginning, let us impress upon 
the minds of our students the fact that while 
it is undoubtedly true that people who are 
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unaware of the true sources of strength within 
them, may be, and often are affected by mental 
force exerted by others, it is equally true that 
no one can be adversely affected in this way 
providing he realizes the “I” within himself, 
which is the only Real part of him, and which 
is an impregnable tower of strength against 
the assaults of others. There is no cause for all 
of this fear that is being manifested by many 
Western students of thought-power, who are in 
constant dread of being “treated” adversely by 
other people. The man or woman who realizes 
the “I” within, may by the slightest exercise 
of the Will surround himself with a mental 
aura which will repel adverse thought-waves 
emanating from the minds of others. Nay, more 
than this—the habitual recognition of the “I; 
and a few moments’ meditation upon it each 
day, will of itself erect such an aura, and will 
charge this aura with a vitality that will turn back 
adverse thought, and cause it to return to the 
source from which it came, where it will serve 
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the good purpose of bringing to the mistaken 
mind originating it, the conviction that such 
practices are hurtful and to be avoided. 

This realization of the “I” which we brought 
out in the first few lessons of the present 
series, is the best and only real method of self- 
protection. This may be easily understood, 
when we remind you that the whole 
phenomena of mental influencing belongs to 
the “illusion” side of existence—the negative 
side—and that the Real and Positive side must 
of necessity be stronger. Nothing can affect the 
Real in you—and the nearer you get to the Real, 
in realization and understanding, the stronger 
do you become. This is the whole secret. Think 
it over. 

But, there are comparatively few people who 
are able to rest firmly in the “I” consciousness 
all the time, and the others demand help 
while they are growing. To such, we would 
say “Creep as close the Realization of the |, as 
possible, and rest your spiritual feet firmly 
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upon the rock of the Real Self” If you feel that 
people, circumstances, or things are influencing 
you unduly, stand up boldly, and deny the 
influence. Say something like this, “I DENY the 
power or influence of persons, circumstances, 
or things to adversely affect me. | ASSERT my 
Reality, Power and Dominion over these things.’ 
These words may seem very simple, but when 
uttered with the consciousness of the Truth 
underlying them, they become as a mighty 
force. You will understand, of course, that there 
is no magic or virtue in the words themselves— 
that is, in the grouping of the letters forming 
the words, or the sounds of the words—the 
virtue resting in the idea of which the words 
are the expression. You will be surprised at the 
effect of this STATEMENT upon depressing, or 
adverse influences surrounding you. If you— 
you who are reading these words now—feel 
yourself subject to any adverse or depressing 
influences, will then stand up erect, throwing 
your shoulders back, raising your head, and 
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looking boldly and fearlessly ahead, and repeat 
these words firmly, and with faith, you will feel 
the adverse influences disappearing. You will 
almost see the cloud falling back from you. 
Try it now, before reading” further, and you 
will become conscious of a new strength and 
power. 

You are perfectly justified in thus denying 
adverse influence. You have a perfect right to 
drive back threatening or depressing thought- 
clouds. You have a perfect right to take your 
stand upon the Rock of Truth—your Real Self— 
and demand your Freedom. These negative 
thoughts of the world in general, and of some 
people in particular, belong to the dark side of 
life, and you have a right to demand freedom 
from them. You do not belong to the same 
side of life, and it is your privilege—yes, your 
duty—to repel them and bid them disappear 
from your horizon. You are a Child of Light, 
and it is your right and duty to assert your 
freedom from the things of darkness. You are 
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merely asserting the Truth when you affirm 
your superiority and dominion over these dark 
forces. And in the measure of your Recognition 
and Faith, will be the power at your disposal. 
Faith and Recognition renders man a god. If we 
could but fully recognize and realize just what 
we are, we could rise above this entire plane 
of negative, dark world of thought. But we 
have become so blinded and stupefied with 
the race-thought of fear and weakness, and so 
hypnotized with the suggestions of weakness 
that we hear on all sides of us, that even the 
best of us find it hard to avoid occasionally 
sinking back into the lower depths of despair 
and discouragement. But, let us remember 
this, brothers and sisters, that these periods of 
"back-sliding” become less frequent, and last a 
shorter time, as we proceed. Bye-and-bye we 
shall escape them altogether. 

Some may think that we are laying too much 
stress upon the negative side of the question, 
but we feel that what we have said is timely, 
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and much needed by many who read these 
lessons. There has been so much said regarding 
this negative, adverse power of thought, that 
it is well that all should be taught that it is in 
their power to rise above this thing—that the 
weapon for its defeat is already in their hand. 
The most advanced student may occasionally 
forget that he is superior to the adverse 
influence of the race-thought, and other clouds 
of thought influence that happen to be in his 
neighborhood. When we think of how few there 
are who are sending forth the positive, hopeful, 
thought-waves, and how many are sending forth 
continually the thoughts of discouragement, 
fear, and despair, it is no wonder that at times 
there comes to us a feeling of discouragement, 
helplessness, and “what's the use.’ But we must 
be ever alert, to stand up and deny these things 
out of existence so far as our personal thought 
world is concerned. There is a wonderful occult 
truth in the last sentence. We are the makers, 
preservers, and destroyers of our personal 
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thought-world. We may bring into it that which 
we desire to appear; we may keep there what 
we wish, cultivating, developing and unfolding 
the thought-forms that we desire; we may 
destroy that which we wish to keep out. The “I” 
is the master of its thought-world. Think over 
this great truth, O student! By Desire we call 
into existence—by affirmation we preserve 
and encourage—by Denial we destroy. The 
Hindus in their popular religious conceptions 
picture the One Being as a Trinity, composed 
of Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver, 
and Siva, the Destroyer—not three gods, as is 
commonly supposed, but a Trinity composed 
of three aspects of Deity or Being. This idea 
of the threefold Being is also applicable to 
the Individual—“as above so below.’ The “I” is 
the Being of the Individual, and the thought- 
world is its manifestation. It creates, preserves, 
and destroys—as it Will. Carry this idea with 
you,and realize that your individual thought- 
world is your own field of manifestation. In 
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it you are constantly creating—constantly 
preserving—constantly destroying. And if you 
can destroy anything in your own thought- 
world you remove it from its field of activity, 
so far as you are concerned. And if you create 
anything in your own thought-world, you bring 
it into active being, so far as you are concerned. 
And if you preserve anything, you keep it by 
you in effect and full operation and influence in 
your life. This truth belongs to the higher phases 
of the subject, for its explanation is inextricably 
bound up in the explanation of the “Thing-in- 
Itself’—the Absolute and Its Manifestations. 
But even what we have said above, should give 
to the alert student sufficient notice to cause 
him to grasp the facts of the case, and to apply 
the principles in his own life. 

If one lives on the plane of the race-thought, 
he is subject to its laws, for the law of cause and 
effect is in full operation on each plane of life. 
But when One raises himself above the race- 
thought, and on to the plane of the Recognition 
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of the Real Self—The “I"—then does he 
extricate himself from the lower laws of cause 
and effect, and places himself on a higher plane 
of causation, in which he plays a much higher 
part. And so we are constantly reminding you 
that your tower of strength and refuge lies on 
the higher plane. But, nevertheless, we must 
deal with the things and laws of the lower plane, 
because very few who read these lessons are 
able to rest entirely upon the higher plane. The 
great majority of them have done no more 
than to lift themselves partially on to the higher 
plane, and they are consequently living on both 
planes, partly in each, the consequence being 
that there is a struggle between the conflicting 
laws of the two planes. The present stage is one 
of the hardest on the Path of Attainment, and 
resembles the birth-pains of the physical body. 
But you are being born into a higher plane, and 
the pain after becoming the most acute will 
begin to ease, and in the end will disappear, 
and then will come peace and calm. When the 
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pain becomes the most acute, then be cheered 
with the certainty that you have reached the 
crisis of your new spiritual birth, and that you 
will soon gain peace. And then you will see 
that the peace and bliss will be worth all the 
pain and struggle. Be brave, fellow followers 
of The Path—Deliverance is nigh. Soon will 
come the Silence that follows the Storm. The 
pain that you are experiencing—ah, well do we 
know that you are experiencing the pain—is 
not punishment, but is a necessary part of your 
growth. All Life follows this plan—the pains of 
labor and birth ever precede the Deliverance. 
Such is Life—and Life is based upon Truth— 
and all is well with the world. We did not intend 
to speak of these things in this lesson, but as we 
write there comes to us a great cry for help and 
a word of encouragement and hope, from the 
Class which is taking this course of lessons, and 
we feel bound to respond as we have done. 
Peace be with you—one and all. 
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And, now we will begin our consideration of 
the laws governing what we have called “Sub- 
conscious Influence.” 

All students of the Occult are aware of the 
fact that men may be, and are, largely influenced 
by the thoughts of others. Not only is this the 
case in instances where thoughts are directed 
from the mind of one person to the mind of 
another, but also when there is no special 
direction or intention in the thought sent forth. 
The vibrations of thoughts linger in the astral 
atmosphere long after the effort that sent forth 
the thought has passed. The astral atmosphere 
is charged with the vibrations of thinkers of 
many years past, and still possesses sufficient 
vitality to affect those whose minds are ready 
to receive them at this time. And we all attract 
to us thought vibrations corresponding in 
nature with those which we are in the habit 
of entertaining. The Law of Attraction is in full 
operation, and one who makes a study of the 
subject may see instances of it on all sides. 
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We invite to ourselves these thought 
vibrations by maintaining and entertaining 
thoughts along certain lines. If we cultivate a 
habit of thinking along the lines of Cheerfulness, 
Brightness and Optimism, we attract to 
ourselves similar thought vibrations of others 
and we will find that before long we will find 
all sorts of cheerful thoughts pouring into our 
minds from all directions. And, likewise, if we 
harbor thoughts of Gloom, Despair, Pessimism, 
we lay ourselves open to the influx of similar 
thoughts which have emanated from the minds 
of others. Thoughts of Anger, Hate, or Jealousy 
attract similar thoughts which serve to feed 
the flame and keep alive the fire of these low 
emotions. Thoughts of Love tend to draw to 
ourselves the loving thoughts of others which 
tend to fill us with a glow of loving emotion. 

And not only are we affected in this way 
by the thoughts of others, but what is known 
as “Suggestion” also plays an important part in 
this matter of sub-conscious influence. We find 
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that the mind has a tendency to reproduce 
the emotions, moods, shades of thought, and 
feelings of other persons, as evidenced by 
their attitude, appearance, facial expression, or 
words. If we associate with persons of a gloomy 
temperament, we run the risk of “catching” 
their mental trouble by the law of suggestion, 
unless we understand this law and counteract 
it. In the same way we find that cheerfulness 
is contagious, and if we keep in the company 
of cheerful people we are very apt to take on 
their mental quality. The same rule applies to 
frequenting the company of unsuccessful or 
successful people, as the case may be. If we 
allow ourselves to take up the suggestions 
constantly emanating from them, we will find 
that our minds will begin to reproduce the 
tones, attitudes, characteristics, dispositions 
and traits of the other persons, and before 
long we will be living on the same mental plane. 
As we have repeatedly said, these things are 
true only when we allow ourselves to “take on” 
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the impressions, but unless one has mastered 
the law of suggestion, and understands its 
principles and operations he is more or less 
apt to be affected by it. All of you readily recall 
the effect of certain persons upon others with 
whom they come in contact. One has a faculty of 
inspiring with vigor and energy those in whose 
company he happens to be. Another depresses 
those around him, and is avoided as a “human 
wet-blanket.’ Another will cause a feeling of 
uneasiness in those around him, by reason of 
his prevailing attitude of distrust, suspicion, 
and low cunning. Some carry an atmosphere of 
health around them, while others seem to be 
surrounded with a sickly aura of disease, even 
when their physical condition does not seem to 
indicate the lack of health. Mental states have a 
subtle way of impressing themselves upon us, 
and the student who will take the trouble to 
closely observe those with whom he comes in 
contact will receive a liberal education along 
these lines. 
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There is of course a great difference in the 
degree of suggestibility among different 
persons. There are those who are almost 
immune, while at the other end of the line are 
to be found others who are so constantly and 
strongly impressed by the suggestions of others, 
conscious or unconscious, that they may be 
said to scarcely have any independent thought 
or will of their own. But nearly all persons are 
suggestible to a greater or lesser degree. 

It must not be supposed from what we have 
said that all suggestions are “bad,” harmful, or 
undesirable. Many suggestions are very good 
for us, and coming at the right time have aided 
us much. But, nevertheless, it is well to always 
let your own mind pass upon these suggestions, 
before allowing them to manifest in your sub- 
conscious mind. Let the final decision be your 
own—and not the will of another—although 
you may have considered outside suggestions 
in connection with the matter. 
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Remember always that YOU are an Individual, 
having a mind and Will of your own. Rest 
firmly upon the base of your “I” consciousness, 
and you will find yourself able to manifest 
a wonderful strength against the adverse 
suggestions of others. Be your own Suggestor— 
train and influence your sub-conscious mind 
Yourself, and do not allow it to be tampered 
with by the suggestions of others. Grow the 
sense of Individuality. 

There has been much written of recent years 
in the Western world regarding the effect of the 
Mental Attitude upon Success and attainment 
upon the material plane. While much of this is 
nothing but the wildest imagining, still there 
remains a very firm and solid substratum of 
truth underlying it all. 

It is undoubtedly true that one's prevailing 
mental attitude is constantly manifesting 
and objectifying itself in his life. Things, 
circumstances, people, plans, all seem to fit into 
the general ideal of the strong mental attitude 
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of aman. And this from the operation of mental 
law along a number of lines of action. 

In the first place, the mind when directed 
toward a certain set of objects becomes very 
alert to discover things concerning those 
objects—to seize upon things, opportunities, 
persons, ideas, and facts tending to promote 
the objects thought of. The man who is looking 
for facts to prove certain theories, invariably 
finds them, and is also quite likely to overlook 
facts tending to disprove his theory. The 
Optimist and the Pessimist passing along the 
same streets, each sees thousands of examples 
tending to fit in with his idea. As Kay says: 
"When one is engaged in seeking for a thing, 
if he keep the image of it clearly before the 
mind, he will be very likely to find it, and that 
too, probably, where it would otherwise have 
escaped his notice. So when one is engaged 
in thinking on a subject, thoughts of things 
resembling it, or bearing upon it, and tending 
to illustrate it, come up on every side. Truly, we 
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may well say of the mind, as has been said of the 
eye, that ‘it perceives only what it brings within 
the power of perceiving!” John Burroughs 
has well said regarding this that “No one ever 
found the walking fern who did not have the 
walking fern in his mind. A person whose eye is 
full of Indian relics picks them up in every field 
he walks through. They are quickly recognized 
because the eye has been commissioned to 
find them.’ 

When the mindis kept firmly fixed upon some 
ideal or aim, its whole and varied powers are 
bent toward the realization and manifestation 
of that ideal. In thousands of ways the mind 
will operate to objectify the subjective mental 
attitude, a great proportion of the mental effort 
being accomplished along sub-conscious lines. 
It is of the greatest importance to one who 
wishes to succeed in any undertaking, to keep 
before his mind’s eye a clear mental image of 
that which he desires. He should picture the 
thing desired, and himself as securing it, until 
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it becomes almost real. In this way he calls 
to his aid his entire mental force and power, 
along the sub-conscious lines, and, as it were, 
makes a clear path over which he may walk to 
accomplishment. Bain says regarding this: "By 
aiming at a new construction, we must clearly 
conceive what is aimed at. Where we have a 
very distinct and intelligible model before us, 
we are in a fair way to succeed; in proportion 
as the ideal is dim and wavering, we stagger 
or miscarry.’ Maudsley says: “We cannot do 
an act voluntarily unless we know what we 
are going to do, and we cannot know exactly 
what we are going to do until we have taught 
ourselves to do it” Carpenter says: “The 
continued concentration of attention upon 
a certain idea gives it a dominant power, not 
only over the mind, but over the body.’ Muller 
says: "The idea of our own strength gives 
strength to our movements. A person who is 
confident of effecting anything by muscular 
efforts will do it more easily than one not so 
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confident of his own power.’ Tanner says: “To 
believe firmly is almost tantamount in the end 
to accomplishment. Extraordinary instances are 
related showing the influence of the will over 
even the involuntary muscles.’ 

Along the same lines, many Western 
writers have added their testimony to the 
Yogi principle of the manifestation of thought 
into action. Kay has written: “A clear and 
accurate idea of what we wish to do, and how 
it is to be effected, is of the utmost value and 
importance in all the affairs of life. A man’s 
conduct naturally shapes itself according to 
the ideas in his mind, and nothing contributes 
more to success in life than having a high ideal 
and keeping it constantly in view. Where such 
is the case one can hardly fail in attaining it. 
Numerous unexpected circumstances will be 
found to conspire to bring it about, and even 
what seemed at first to be hostile may be 
converted into means for its furtherance; while 
by having it constantly before the mind he will 
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be ever ready to take advantage of any favoring 
circumstances that may present themselves.’ 
Along the same lines, Foster has written these 
remarkable words: “It is wonderful how even 
the casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit that 
will not bow to them, and yield to subserve a 
design which they may, in their first apparent 
tendency threaten to frustrate. When a firm, 
decisive spirit is recognized it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a man and leaves 
him room and freedom.’ Simpson has said: “A 
passionate desire and an unwearied will can 
perform impossibilities, or what seem to be 
such to the cold and feeble” And Maudsley 
gives to aspiring youth a great truth, when 
he says: “Thus it is that aspirations are often 
prophecies, the harbingers of what a man shall 
be in a condition to perform” And we may 
conclude the paragraph by quoting Lytton: 
"Dream, O youth, dream manfully and nobly, 
and thy dreams shall be prophets.’ 
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This principle of the power of the Mental 
Image is strongly impressed upon the mind 
of the chela, or student, by the Yogi teachers. 
The student is taught that just as the house is 
erected in accordance with the plan of the 
architect, so is one’s life built in accordance with 
the prevailing Mental Image. The mind sub- 
consciously moulds itself around the prevailing 
mental image or attitude, and then proceeds 
to draw upon the outer world for material with 
which to build in accordance with the plan. Not 
only is one's character built in this way, but the 
circumstances and incidents of his life follow 
the same rule. The Yogi student is instructed 
into the mysteries of the power of the mind 
in this direction, not that he may make use of 
it to build up material success, or to realize his 
personal desires—for he is taught to avoid these 
things—but he is fully instructed, nevertheless, 
that he may understand the workings of the 
law around him. And it is a fact well known to 
close students of the occult, that the few who 
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have attained extraordinarily high degrees of 
development, make use of this power in order 
to help the race. Many a world movement has 
been directed by the mind, or minds, of some 
of these advanced souls who were able to see 
the ideal of evolution ahead of the race, and by 
visualizing the same, and concentrating upon it 
in meditation, actually hastened the progress of 
the evolutionary wave, and caused to actually 
manifest that which they saw, and upon which 
they had meditated. 

Itis true that some occultists have used similar 
plans to further their own selfish personal 
ends—often without fully realizing just what 
power they were employing—but this merely 
illustrates the old fact that the forces of Nature 
may be used rightly and wrongly. And it is all 
the more reason why those who are desirous 
of advancing the race—of assisting in the 
evolution of the world—should make use of 
this mighty power in their work. Success is not 
reprehensible, notwithstanding the fact that 
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many have interpreted and applied the word 
in such a matter as to make it appear as if it had 
no other meaning or application other than the 
crude, material selfish one generally attributed 
to it, by reason of its misuse. The Western 
world is playing its part in the evolution of 
the race, and its keynote is “Accomplishment: 
Those who have advanced so high that they are 
able to view the world of men, as one sees a 
valley from a mountain peak, recognize what 
this strenuous Western life means. They see 
mighty forces in operation—mighty principles 
being worked out by those who little dream of 
the ultimate significance of that which they are 
doing. Mighty things are before the Western 
world to-day—wonderful changes are going 
on—great things are in the womb of time, and 
the hour of birth draws near. The men and 
women in the Western world feel within them 
the mighty urge to “accomplish” something— 
to take an active part in the great drama of 
life. And they are right in giving full expression 
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to this urge, and are doing well in using every 
legitimate means in the line of expression. And 
this idea of the Mental Attitude, or the Mental 
Image, is one of the greatest factors in this 
striving for Success. 

In this lesson we do not purpose giving 
"Success Talks” for our students. These lessons 
are intended to fill another field, and there are 
many other channels of information along the 
lines named. What we wish to do is to point 
out to our students the meaning of all this 
strenuous striving of the age, in the Western 
world, and the leading principle employed 
therein. The great achievements of the material 
world are being accomplished by means of 
the Power of the Mind. Men are beginning to 
understand that “Thought manifests itself in 
Action,’ and that Thought attracts to itself the 
things, persons and circumstances in harmony 
with itself. The Power of Mind is becoming 
manifest in hundreds of ways. The power of 
Desire, backed by Faith and Will, is beginning to 
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be recognized as one of the greatest of known 
dynamic forces. The life of the race is entering 
into a new and strange stage of development 
and evolution, and in the years to come MIND 
will be seen, more clearly and still more clearly, 
to be the great principle underlying the world 
of material things and happenings. That “All 
is Mind” is more than a dreamy, metaphysical 
utterance, is being recognized by the leaders 
in the world’s thought. 

As we have said, great changes are before 
the world and the race, and every year brings 
us nearer to the beginning of them. In fact, the 
beginning is already upon us. Let any thinker 
stop and reflect over the wonderful changes 
of the past six years—since the dawning of the 
Twentieth Century, and he will be dull indeed if 
he sees not the trend of affairs. We are entering 
into a new Great Cycle of the race, and the old 
is being prepared for being dropped off like 
an old worn out husk. Old conventions, ideals, 
customs, laws, ethics, and things sociological, 
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economical, theological, philosophical, and 
metaphysical have been outgrown, and are 
about to be “shed” by the race. The great 
cauldron of human thought is bubbling away 
fiercely, and many things are rising to its surface. 
Like all great changes, the good will come only 
with much pain—all birth is with pain. The 
race feels the pain and perpetual unrest, but 
knows not what is the disease nor the remedy. 
Many false cases of diagnosis and prescription 
are even now noticeable, and will become still 
more in evidence as the years roll by. Many 
self-styled saviours of the race—prescribers 
for the pain of the soul and mind—will arise 
and fall. But out of it all will come that for which 
the race now waits. 

The changes that are before us are as great as 
the changes in thought and life described in the 
late novel by H. G. Wells, entitled “In the Days 
of the Comet’ In fact, Mr. Wells has indicated 
in that story some of the very changes that the 
advanced souls of the race have informed their 
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students are before the race—the prophetic 
insight of the writer named seems marvelous, 
until one realizes that even that writer is being 
used as a part of the mental machinery of The 
Change itself. But the change will not come 
about by reason of the new gas caused by the 
brushing of the earth's surface by a passing 
comet. It will come from the unfolding of 
the race mind, the process being now under 
way. Are not the signs of mental unrest and 
discomfort becoming more and more apparent 
as the days go by? The pain is growing greater, 
and the race is beginning to fret and chafe, 
and moan. It knows not what it wants, but it 
knows that it feels pain and wants something to 
relieve that pain. The old things are beginning 
to totter and fall, and ideas rendered sacred by 
years of observance are being brushed aside 
with a startling display of irreverence. Under 
the surface of our civilization we may hear 
the straining and groaning of the ideas and 
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principles that are striving to force their way 
out on to the plane of manifestation. 

Men are running hither and thither crying 
for a leader and a savior. They are trying this 
thing, and that thing, but they find not that 
which they seek. They cry for Satisfaction, but 
it eludes them. And yet all this search and 
disappointment is part of the Great Change, 
and is preparing the race for That-which-must- 
Come. And yet the relief will not come from 
any Thing or Things. It will come from Within. 
Just as when, in Well's story, things righted 
themselves when the vapor of the comet 
had cleared men's minds, so will Things take 
their new places when the mind of the race 
becomes cleared by the new unfoldment that 
is even now under way. Men are beginning to 
feel each other's pains—they find themselves 
unsatisfied by the old rule of “every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost’— 
it used to content the successful, but now it 
doesn't seem to be so satisfying. The man on 
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top is becoming lonesome, and dissatisfied, 
and discontented—his success seems to appall 
him, in some mysterious manner. And the man 
underneath feels stirring within himself strange 
longings and desires, and dissatisfaction. And 
new frictions are arising, and new and startling 
ideas are being suddenly advanced, supported 
and opposed. 

And the relations between people seem to 
be unsatisfactory. The old rules, laws, and bonds 
are proving irksome. New, strange, and wild 
thoughts are coming into the minds of people, 
which they dare not utter to their friends—and 
yet these same friends are finding similar ideas 
within themselves. And somehow, underneath 
it all is to be found a certain Honesty—yes, 
there is where the trouble seems to come, the 
world is tiring of hypocrisy and dishonesty in 
all human relations, and is crying aloud to be 
led back, someway, to Truth and Honesty in 
Thought and Action. But it does not see the 
way out! And it will not see the way out, until 
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the race-mind unfolds still further. And the 
pain of the new unfoldment is stirring the race 
to its depths. From the deep recesses of the 
race-mind are rising to the surface old passions, 
relics from the cave-dweller days, and all sorts 
of ugly mental relics of the past. And they will 
continue to rise and show themselves until at 
last the bubbling pot will begin to quiet down, 
and then will come a new peace, and the best 
will come to the surface—the essence of all the 
experiences of the race. 

To our students, we would say: During the 
struggle ahead of the race, play well your part, 
doing the best you can, living each day by itself, 
meeting each new phase of life with confidence 
and courage. Be not deluded by appearances, 
nor follow after strange prophets. Let the 
evolutionary processes work themselves out, 
and do you fall in with the wave without 
struggling, and without overmuch striving. 
The Law is working itself out well—of that be 
assured. Those who have entered into even a 
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partial understanding and recognition of the 
One Life underlying, will find, that they will be 
as the chosen people during the changes that 
are coming to the race. They have attained that 
which the race is reaching toward in pain and 
travail. And the force behind the Law will carry 
them along, for they will be the leaven that 
is to lighten the great mass of the race in the 
new dispensation. Not by deed, or by action, 
but by Thought, will these people leaven the 
mass. The Thought is even now at work, and 
all who read these words are playing a part 
in the work, although they may know it not. If 
the race could realize this truth of the One Life 
underlying, to-day, the Change would occur 
in a moment, but it will not come in that way. 
When this understanding gradually dawns 
upon the race—this new consciousness—then 
will Things take their proper places, and the 
Lion and the Lamb lie down together in peace. 

We have thought it well to say these things 
in this the last lesson of this course. They are 
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needed words—they will serve to point out 
the way to those who are able to read. “Watch 
and wait for the Silence that will follow the Storm: 

In this series of lessons we have endeavored 
to give you a plain, practical presentation of 
some of the more important features of “Raja 
Yoga.’ But this phase of the subject, as important 
and interesting as it is, is not the highest phase 
of the great Yoga teachings. It is merely the 
preparation of the soil of the mind for what 
comes afterward. The phase called “Gnani 
Yoga"—the Yoga of Wisdom—is the highest of 
all the various phases of Yoga, although each of 
the lower steps is important in itself. We find 
ourselves approaching the phase of our work 
for which we have long wished. Those who have 
advised and directed this work have counseled 
us to deal with the less advanced and simpler 
phases, in order to prepare the minds of those 
who might be interested, so that they would 
be ready for the higher teachings. At times 
we have felt an impatience for the coming of 
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the day when we would be able to teach the 
highest that has come to us. And now the time 
seems to have come. Following this course, we 
will begin a series of lessons in “GNANI YOGA"— 
the Yoga of Wisdom—in which we will pass on 
to our students the highest teachings regarding 
the Reality and its Manifestations—the One 
and the Many. The teachings that “All is Mind” 
will be explained in such a manner as to be 
understood by all who have followed us so 
far. We will be able to impart to you the higher 
truths about Spiritual Evolution, sometimes 
called “Reincarnation; as well as Spiritual 
Cause and Effect, often called “Karma” The 
highest truths about these important subjects 
are often obscured by popular misconceptions 
occasioned by partial teaching. We trust that 
you—our students—will wish to follow us still 
higher—higher than we have ventured so far, 
and we assure you that there is a Truth to be 
seen and known that is as much higher than 
the other phases upon which we have touched, 
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as those phases have been higher than the 
current beliefs of the masses of the race. We 
trust that the Powers of Knowledge may guide 
and direct us that we may be able to convey 
our message so that it may be accepted and 
understood. We thank our students who have 
traveled thus far with us, and we assure them 
that their loving sympathy has ever been a help 
and an inspiration to us. 
Peace be with you. 


MANTRAM (OR AFFIRMATION). 

There is but One Life—One Life Underlying. 
This Life is manifesting through me, and through 
every other shape, form, and thing. | am resting 
on the bosom of the Great Ocean of Life, and 
it is supporting me, and will carry me safely, 
though the waves rise and fall—though the 
storms rage and the tempests roar. | am safe on 
the Ocean of Life, and rejoice as | feel the sway 
of its motion. Nothing can harm me—though 
changes may come and go, | am Safe. | am One 
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with the All Life, and its Power, Knowledge, 
and Peace are behind, underneath, and within 
Me. O! One Life! express Thyself through 
me—carry me now on the crest of the wave, 
now deep down in the trough of the ocean— 
supported always by Thee—all is good to me, 
as | feel Thy life moving in and through me. | am 
Alive, through thy life, and | open myself to thy 
full manifestation and inflow. 
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HIS Book Gives the Highest Yogi 
Teachings Regarding the Absolute and its 
Manifestations. 
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Publisher's Notice 





T= LESSONS WHICH compose this volume, 
originally appeared in the shape of monthly 
lessons, the first of which was issued in October, 
1906, and the twelfth in September, 1907. 
These lessons met with a hearty and generous 
response from the public, and the present 
volume is issued in response to the demand for 
the lessons in a permanent and durable form. 
There have been no changes made in the text. 
The publishers take the liberty to call the 
attention of the reader to the great amount of 
information condensed within the space given 
to each lesson. Students have told us that they 
have found it necessary to read and study 
each lesson carefully, in order to absorb the 
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varied information contained within its pages. 
They have also stated that they have found it 
advisable to re-read the lessons several times, 
allowing an interval between each reading and 
that at each re-reading they would discover 
information that had escaped them during the 
course of the previous study. This has been 
repeated to us so often that we feel justified 
in mentioning it, that other readers might avail 
themselves of the same course and plan of 
study. 

Following his usual custom, the writer of 
the lessons has declined to write a preface for 
this book, claiming that the lessons speak for 
themselves, and that those for whom they are 
intended will receive the message contained 
within them, without any prefatory talk. 

THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
September 1, 1907. 
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The First Lesson: The One. 





TH YOGI PHILOSOPHY may be divided into 
several great branches, or fields. What is 
known as “Hatha Yoga” deals with the physical 
body and its control; its welfare; its health; its 
preservation; its laws, etc. What is known as 
"Raja Yoga” deals with the Mind; its control; 
its development; its unfoldment, etc. What is 
known as “Bhakti Yoga” deals with the Love of 
the Absolute—God. What is known as “Gnani 
Yoga” deals with the scientific and intellectual 
knowing of the great questions regarding Life 
and what lies back of Life—the Riddle of the 
Universe. 
Each branch of Yoga is but a path 
leading toward the one end—unfoldment, 
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development, and growth. He who wishes first 
to develop, control and strengthen his physical 
body so as to render it a fit instrument of the 
Higher Self, follows the path of "Hatha Yoga.” He 
who would develop his will-power and mental 
faculties, unfolding the inner senses, and latent 
powers, follows the path of “Raja Yoga.’ He who 
wishes to develop by “knowing”—by studying 
the fundamental principles, and the wonderful 
truths underlying Life, follows the path of 
"Gnani Yoga.” And he who wishes to grow into 
a union with the One Life by the influence of 
Love, he follows the path of "Bhakti Yoga.” 

But it must not be supposed that the student 
must ally himself to only a single one of these 
paths to power. In fact, very few do. The 
majority prefer to gain a rounded knowledge, 
and acquaint themselves with the principles 
of the several branches, learning something 
of each, giving preference of course to those 
branches that appeal to them more strongly, 
this attraction being the indication of need, or 
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requirement, and, therefore, being the hand 
pointing out the path. 

It is well for every one to know something 
of “Hatha Yoga,’ in order that the body may be 
purified, strengthened, and kept in health in 
order to become a more fitting instrument of 
the Higher Self. It is well that each one should 
know something of "Raja Yoga,’ that he may 
understand the training and control of the 
mind, and the use of the Will. It is well that 
every one should learn the wisdom of “Gnani 
Yoga,’ that he may realize the wonderful truths 
underlying life—the science of Being. And, most 
assuredly every one should know something of 
Bhakti Yogi, that he may understand the great 
teachings regarding the Love underlying all life. 

We have written a work on “Hatha Yoga,’ and 
a course on “Raja Yoga” which is now in book 
form. We have told you something regarding 
"Gnani Yoga” in our Fourteen Lessons, and also 
in our Advanced Course. We have written 
something regarding “Bhakti Yoga" in our 
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Advanced Course, and, we hope, have taught 
it also all through our other lessons, for we fail 
to see how one can teach or study any of the 
branches of Yoga without being filled with a 
sense of Love and Union with the Source of all 
Life. To know the Giver of Life, is to love him, 
and the more we know of him, the more love 
will we manifest. 

In this course of lessons, of which this is the 
first, we shall take up the subject of “Gnani 
Yoga”—the Yoga of Wisdom, and will endeavor 
to make plain some of its most important and 
highest teachings. And, we trust that in so doing, 
we shall be able to awaken in you a still higher 
realization of your relationship with the One, 
and a corresponding Love for that in which 
you live, and move and have your being. We 
ask for your loving sympathy and cooperation 
in our task. 

Let us begin by a consideration of what has 
been called the “Questions of Questions”—the 
question: “What is Reality?” To understand the 
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question we have but to take a look around us 
and view the visible world. We see great masses 
of something that science has called “matter: 
We see in operation a wonderful something 
called “force” or “energy” in its countless forms 
of manifestations. We see things that we call 
“forms of life” varying in manifestation from the 
tiny speck of slime that we call the Moneron, 
up to that form that we call Man. 

But study this world of manifestations by 
means of science and research—and_ such 
study is of greatest value—still we must 
find ourselves brought to a point where we 
cannot progress further. Matter melts into 
mystery—Force resolves itself into something 
else—the secret of living-forms subtly elude 
us—and mind is seen as but the manifestation 
of something even finer. But in losing these 
things of appearance and manifestation, we 
find ourselves brought up face to face with a 
Something Else that we see must underlie all 
these varying forms, shapes and manifestations. 


I 
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And that Something Else, we call Reality, 
because it is Real, Permanent, Enduring. And 
although men may differ, dispute, wrangle, 
and quarrel about this Reality, still there is one 
point upon which they must agree, and that is 
that Reality is One—that underlying all forms 
and manifestations there must be a One Reality 
from which all things flow. And this inquiry 
into this One Reality is indeed the Question of 
Questions of the Universe. 

The highest reason of Man—as well as his 
deepest intuition—has always recognized that 
this Reality or Underlying Being must be but 
ONE, of which all Nature is but varying degrees 
of manifestation, emanation, or expression. All 
have recognized that Life is a stream flowing 
from One great fount, the nature and name of 
whichis unknown—some have said unknowable. 
Differ as men do about theories regarding the 
nature of this one, they all agree that it can be 
but One. It is only when men begin to name 
and analyze this One, that confusion results. 
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Let us see what men have thought and said 
about this One—it may help us to understand 
the nature of the problem. 

The materialist claims that this one is a 
something called Matter—self-existent— 
eternal—infinite—containing within itself 
the potentiality of Matter, Energy and 
Mind. Another school, closely allied to the 
materialists, claim that this One is a something 
called Energy, of which Matter and Mind are 
but modes of motion. The Idealists claim that 
the One is a something called Mind, and that 
Matter and Force are but ideas in that One 
Mind. Theologians claim that this One is a 
something called a personal God, to whom 
they attribute certain qualities, characteristics, 
etc., the same varying with their creeds and 
dogmas. The Naturistic school claims that this 
One is a something called Nature, which is 
constantly manifesting itself in countless forms. 
The occultists, in their varying schools, Oriental 
and Occidental, have taught that the One was 
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a Being whose Life constituted the life of all 
living forms. 

All philosophies, all science, all religions, 
inform us that this world of shapes, forms 
and names is but a phenomenal or shadow 
world—a_ show-world—back of which rests 
Reality, called by some name of the teacher. 
But remember this, all philosophy that counts is 
based upon some form of monism—Oneness— 
whether the concept be a known or unknown 
god; an unknown or unknowable principle; 
a substance; an Energy, or Spirit. There is but 
One—there can be but One—such is the 
inevitable conclusion of the highest human 
reason, intuition or faith. 

And, likewise, the same reason informs us 
that this One Life must permeate all apparent 
forms of life, and that all apparent material 
forms, forces, energies, and principles must be 
emanations from that One, and, consequently 
“of” it. It may be objected to, that the creeds 
teaching a personal god do not so hold, for 
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they teach that their God is the creator of the 
Universe, which he has set aside from himself as 
a workman sets aside his workmanship. But this 
objection avails naught, for where could such 
a creator obtain the material for his universe, 
except from himself; and where the energy, 
except from the same source; and where the 
Life, unless from his One Life. So in the end, 
it is seen that there must be but One—not 
two, even if we prefer the terms God and his 
Universe, for even in this case the Universe 
must have proceeded from God, and can only 
live, and move and act, and think, by virtue of 
his Essence permeating it. 

In passing by the conceptions of the 
various thinkers, we are struck by the fact that 
the various schools seem to manifest a one- 
sidedness in their theories, seeing only that 
which fits in with their theories, and ignoring 
the rest. The Materialist talks about Infinite and 
Eternal Matter, although the latest scientific 
investigations have shown us Matter fading into 
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Nothingness—the Eternal Atom being split 
into countless particles called Corpuscles or 
Electrons, which at the last seem to be nothing 
but a unit of Electricity, tied up in a “knot in the 
Ether”—although just what the Ether is, Science 
does not dare to guess. And Energy, also seems 
to be unthinkable except as operating through 
matter, and always seems to be acting under 
the operation of Laws—and Laws without a 
Law giver, and a Law giver without mind or 
something higher than Mind, is unthinkable. 
And Mind, as we know it, seems to be bound 
up with matter and energy in a wonderful 
combination, and is seen to be subject to laws 
outside of itself, and to be varying, inconstant, 
and changeable, which attributes cannot be 
conceived of as belonging to the Absolute. 
Mind as we know it, as well as Matter and 
Energy, is held by the highest occult teachers 
to be but an appearance and a relativity of 
something far more fundamental and enduring, 
and we are compelled to fall back upon that 
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old term which wise men have used in order to 
describe that Something Else that lies back of, 
and under, Matter, Energy and Mind—and that 
word is “Spirit.” 

We cannot tell just what is meant by the 
word “Spirit, for we have nothing with which 
to describe it. But we can think of it as meaning 
the “essence” of Life and Being—the Reality 
underlying Universal Life. 

Of course no name can be given to this One, 
that will fitly describe it. But we have used the 
term “The Absolute” in our previous lessons, 
and consider it advisable to continue its use, 
although the student may substitute any other 
name that appeals to him more strongly. We 
do not use the word God (except occasionally 
in order to bring out a shade of meaning) not 
because we object to it, but because by doing 
so we would run the risk of identifying The 
Absolute with some idea of a personal god 
with certain theological attributes. Nor does 
the word “Principle” appeal to us, for it seems 
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to imply a cold, unfeeling, abstract thing, while 
we conceive the Absolute Spirit or Being to 
be a warm, vital, living, acting, feeling Reality. 
We do not use the word Nature, which many 
prefer, because of its materialistic meaning to 
the minds of many, although the word is very 
dear to us when referring to the outward 
manifestation of the Absolute Life. 

Of the real nature of The Absolute, of course, 
we can know practically nothing, because it 
transcends all human experience and Man has 
nothing with which he can measure the Infinite. 
Spinoza was right when he said that “to define 
God is to deny him,’ for any attempt to define, is, 
of course an attempt to limit or make finite the 
Infinite. To define a thing is to identify it with 
something else—and where is the something 
else with which to identify the Infinite? The 
Absolute cannot be described in terms of the 
Relative. It is not Something, although it contains 
within itself the reality underlying Everything, It 
cannot be said to have the qualities of any of 
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its apparently separated parts, for it is the ALL. 
It is all that really ıs. 

It is beyond Matter, Force, or Mind as we 
know it, and yet these things emanate from 
it, and must be within its nature. For what is 
in the manifested must be in the manifestor— 
no stream can rise higher than its source—the 
effect cannot be greater than the cause—you 
cannot get something out of nothing. 

But it is hard for the human mind to take hold 
of That which is beyond its experience—many 
philosophers consider it impossible—and so 
we must think of the Absolute in the concepts 
and terms of its highest manifestation. We find 
Mind higher in the scale than Matter or Energy, 
and so we are justified in using the terms of 
Mind in speaking of the Absolute, rather than 
the terms of Matter or Energy—so let us try to 
think of an Infinite Mind, whose powers and 
capacities are raised to an infinite degree—a 
Mind of which Herbert Spencer said that it 
was “a mode of being as much transcending 
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intelligence and will, as these transcend mere 
mechanical motion.’ 

While it is true (as all occultists know) that 
the best information regarding the Absolute 
come from regions of the Self higher than 
Intellect, yet we are in duty bound to examine 
the reports of the Intellect concerning its 
information regarding the One. The Intellect 
has been developed in us for use—for the 
purpose of examining, considering, thinking— 
and it behooves us to employ it. By turning it 
to this purpose, we not only strengthen and 
unfold it, but we also get certain information 
that can reach us by no other channel. And 
moreover, by such use of the Intellect we are 
able to discover many fallacies and errors that 
have creptinto our minds from the opinions and 
dogmas of others—as Kant said: "The chief, and 
perhaps the only, use of a philosophy of pure 
reason is a negative one. It is not an organon for 
extending, but a discipline for limiting! Instead 
of discovering truth, its modest function is to 
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guard against error.’ Let us then listen to the 
report of the Intellect, as well as of the higher 
fields of mentation. 

One of the first reports of the Intellect, 
concerning the Absolute, is that it must 
have existed forever, and must continue to 
exist forever. There is no escape from this 
conclusion, whether one view the matter from 
the viewpoint of the materialist, philosopher, 
occultist, or theologian. The Absolute could 
not have sprung from Nothing, and there was 
no other cause outside of itself from which it 
could have emanated. And there can be no 
cause outside of itself which can terminate its 
being. And we cannot conceive of Infinite Life, 
or Absolute Life, dying. So the Absolute must 
be Eternal—such is the report of the Intellect. 

This idea of the Eternal is practically 
unthinkable to the human mind, although it is 
forced to believe that it must be a quality of 
the Absolute. The trouble arises from the fact 
that the Intellect is compelled to see everything 
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through the veil of Time, and Cause and Effect. 
Now, Cause and Effect, and Time, are merely 
phenomena or appearances of the relative 
world, and have no place in the Absolute and 
Real. Let us see if we can understand this. 
Reflection will show you that the only reason 
that you are unable to think of or picture a 
Causeless Cause, is because everything that 
you have experienced in this relative world of 
the senses has had a cause—something from 
which it sprung. You have seen Cause and 
Effect in full operation all about you, and quite 
naturally your Intellect has taken it for granted 
that there can be nothing uncaused—nothing 
without a preceding cause. And the Intellect is 
perfectly right, so far as Things are concerned, 
for all Things are relative and are therefore 
caused. But back of the caused things must lie 
THAT which is the Great Causer of Things, and 
which, not being a Thing itself, cannot have 
been caused—cannot be the effect of a cause. 
Your minds reel when you try to form a mental 
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image of That which has had no cause, because 
you have had no experience in the sense world 
of such a thing, and there fail to form the image. 
It is out of your experience, and you cannot 
form the mental picture. But yet your mind 
is compelled to believe that there must have 
been an Original One, that can have had no 
cause. This is a hard task for the Intellect, but in 
time it comes to see just where the trouble lies, 
and ceases to interpose objections to the voice 
of the higher regions of the self. 

And, the Intellect experiences a similar 
difficulty when it tries to think of an Eternal—a 
That which is above and outside of Time. We see 
Time in operation everywhere, and take it for 
granted that Time is a reality—an actual thing. 
But this is a mistake of the senses. There is no 
such thing as Time, in reality. Time exists solely 
in our minds. It is merely a form of perception 
by which we express our consciousness of the 
Change in Things. 
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We cannot think of Time except in connection 
with a succession of changes of things in our 
consciousness—either things of the outer 
world, or the passing of thought-things through 
our mind. A day is merely the consciousness 
of the passing of the sun—an hour or minute 
merely the subdivision of the day, or else the 
consciousness of the movement of the hands 
of the clock—merely the consciousness of the 
movement of Things—the symbols of changes 
in Things. In a world without changes in Things, 
there would be no such thing as Time. Time is 
but a mental invention. Such is the report of 
the Intellect. 

And, besides the conclusions of pure 
abstract reasoning about Time, we may see 
many instances of the relativity of Time in our 
everyday experiences. We all know that when 
we are interested Time seems to pass rapidly, 
and when we are bored it drags along in a 
shameful manner. We know that when we are 
happy, Time develops the speed of a meteor, 
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while when we are unhappy it crawls like a 
tortoise. When we are interested or happy 
our attention is largely diverted from the 
changes occurring in things—because we do 
not notice the Things so closely. And while we 
are miserable or bored, we notice the details 
in Things, and their changes, until the length 
of time seems interminable. A tiny insect mite 
may, and does, live a lifetime of birth, growth, 
marriage, reproduction, old age, and death, 
in a few minutes, and no doubt its life seems 
as full as does that of the elephant with his 
hundred years. Why? Because so many things 
have happened! When we are conscious of 
many things happening, we get the impression 
and sensation of the length of time. The greater 
the consciousness of things, the greater the 
sensation of Time. When we are so interested 
in talking to a loved one that we forget all that 
is occurring about us, then the hours fly by 
unheeded, while the same hours seem like days 
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to one in the same place who is not interested 
or occupied with some task. 

Men have nodded, and in the second before 
awakening they have dreamed of events that 
seemed to have required the passage of years. 
Many of you have had experiences of this kind, 
and many such cases have been recorded by 
science. On the other hand, one may fall asleep 
and remain unconscious, but without dreams, 
for hours, and upon awakening will insist that 
he has merely nodded. Time belongs to the 
relative mind, and has no place in the Eternal or 
Absolute. 

Next, the Intellect informs us that it must think 
of the Absolute as Infinite in Space—present 
everywhere—Omnipresent. It cannot be 
limited, for there is nothing outside of itself to 
limit it. There is no such place as Nowhere. Every 
place is in the Everywhere. And Everywhere 
is filled with the All—the Infinite Reality—the 
Absolute. 
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And, just as was the case with the idea 
of Time, we find it most difficult—if not 
indeed impossible—to form an idea of an 
Omnipresent—of That which occupies Infinite 
Space. This because everything that our minds 
have experienced has had dimensions and 
limits. The secret lies in the fact that Space, 
like Time, has no real existence outside of our 
perception of consciousness of the relative 
position of Things—material objects. We see 
this thing here, and that thing there. Between 
them is Nothingness. We take another 
object, say a yard-stick, and measure off this 
Nothingness between the two objects, and we 
call this measure of Nothingness by the term 
Distance. And yet we cannot have measured 
Nothingness—that is impossible. What have 
we really done? Simply this, determined 
how many lengths of yard-stick could be laid 
between the other two objects. 

We call this process measuring Space, 
but Space is Nothing, and we have merely 
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determined the relative position of objects. 
To “measure Space” we must have three Things 
or objects, i.e., (1) The object from which we 
start the measure; (2) The object with which we 
measure; and (3) The object with which we end 
our measurement. We are unable to conceive 
of Infinite Space, because we lack the third 
object in the measuring process—the ending 
object. We may use ourselves as a starting 
point, and the mental yard-stick is always at 
hand, but where is the object at the other side 
of Infinity of Space by which the measurement 
may be ended? It is not there, and we cannot 
think of the end without it. 

Let us start with ourselves, and try to imagine 
a million million miles, and then multiply them 
by another million million miles, a million 
million times. What have we done? Simply 
extended our mental yard-stick a certain 
number of times to an imaginary point in 
the Nothingness that we call Space. So far so 
good, but the mind intuitively recognizes that 
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beyond that imaginary point at the end of the 
last yard-stick, there is a capacity for an infinite 
extension of yard-sticks—an infinite capacity for 
such extension. Extension of what? Space? No! 
Yard-sticks! Objects! Things! Without material 
objects Space is unthinkable. It has no existence 
outside of our consciousness of Things. There 
is no such thing as Real Space. Space is merely 
an infinite capacity for extending objects. 
Space itself is merely a name for Nothingness. 
If you can form an idea of an object swept 
out of existence, and nothing to take its place, 
that Nothing would be called Space, the term 
implying the possibility of placing something 
there without displacing anything else. 

Size, of course, is but another form of 
speaking of Distance. And in this connection let 
us not forget that just as one may think of Space 
being infinite in the direction of largeness, so 
may we think of it as being infinite in the sense 
of smallness. No matter how small may be an 
object thought of, we are still able to think 
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of it as being capable of subdivision, and so 
on infinitely. There is no limit in this direction 
either. As Jakob has said: “The conception 
of the infinitely minute is as little capable of 
being grasped by us, as is that of the infinitely 
great. Despite this, the admission of the 
reality of the infinitude, both in the direction 
of greatness and of minuteness, is inevitable.’ 
And, as Radenhausen has said: “The idea of 
Space is only an unavoidable illusion of our 
Consciousness, or of our finite nature, and does 
not exist outside of ourselves; the universe is 
infinitely small and infinitely great.’ 

The telescope has opened to us ideas of 
magnificent vastness and greatness, and the 
perfected microscope has opened to us a 
world of magnificent smallness and minuteness. 
The latter has shown us that a drop of water is 
a world of minute living forms who live, eat, 
fight, reproduce, and die. The mind is capable 
of imagining a universe occupying no more 
space than one million-millionth of the tiniest 
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speck visible under the strongest microscope— 
and then imagining such a universe containing 
millions of suns and worlds similar to our own, 
and inhabited by living forms akin to ours— 
living, thinking men and women, identical in 
every respect to ourselves. Indeed, as some 
philosophers have said, if our Universe were 
suddenly reduced to such a size—the relative 
proportions of everything being preserved, 
of course—then we would not be conscious 
of any change, and life would go on the same, 
and we would be of the same importance to 
ourselves and to the Absolute as we are this 
moment. And the same would be true were the 
Universe suddenly enlarged a million-million 
times. These changes would make no difference 
in reality. Compared with each other, the tiniest 
speck and the largest sun are practically the 
same size when viewed from the Absolute. 

We have dwelt upon these things so that you 
would be able to better realize the relativity 
of Space and Time, and perceive that they are 
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merely symbols of Things used by the mind in 
dealing with finite objects, and have no place 
in reality. When this is realized, then the idea 
of Infinity in Time and Space is more readily 
grasped. 

As Radenhausen says: “Beyond the range 
of human reason there is neither Space nor 
Time; they are arbitrary conceptions of man, at 
which he has arrived by the comparison and 
arrangement of different impressions which 
he has received from the outside world. The 
conception of Space arises from the sequence 
of the various forms which fill Space, by which 
the external world appears to the individual 
man. The conception of Time arises from the 
sequence of the various forms which change 
in space (motion), by which the external world 
acts on the individual man, and so on. But 
externally to ourselves, the distinction between 
repletion of Space and mutation of Space does 
not exist, for each is in constant transmutation, 
whatever is is filling and changing at the same 
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time—nothing is at a standstill’ and to quote 
Ruckert: “The world has neither beginning nor 
end, in space nor in time. Everywhere is center 
and turning-point, and in a moment is eternity.’ 

Next, the Intellect informs us that we must 
think of the Absolute as containing within Itself 
all the Power there is, because there can be no 
other source or reservoir of Power, and there 
can be no Power outside of the All-Power. 
There can be no Power outside of the Absolute 
to limit, confine, or conflict with It. Any laws 
of the Universe must have been imposed by 
It, for there is no other law-giver, and every 
manifestation of Energy, Force, or Power, 
perceived or evident in Nature must be a part 
of the Power of the Absolute working along 
lines laid down by it. In the Third Lesson, which 
will be entitled The Will-to-Live, we shall see 
this Power manifesting along the lines of Life as 
we know it. 

Next, the Intellect informs us that it is 
compelled to think of the Absolute as containing 
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within Itself all possible Knowledge or Wisdom, 
because there can beno Knowledge or Wisdom 
outside of It, and therefore all the Wisdom and 
Knowledge possible must be within It. We see 
Mind, Wisdom, and Knowledge manifested by 
relative forms of Life, and such must emanate 
from the Absolute in accordance with certain 
laws laid down by It, for otherwise there would 
be no such wisdom, etc., for there is nowhere 
outside of the All from whence it could come. 
The effect cannot be greater than the cause. 
If there is anything unknown to the Absolute, 
then it will never be known to finite minds. So, 
therefore, ALL KNOWLEDGE that Is, Has Been, or 
Can Be, must be NOW vested in the One—the 
Absolute. 

This does not mean that the Absolute thinks, 
in any such sense as does Man. The Absolute 
must Know, without Thinking. It does not 
have to gather Knowledge by the process of 
Thinking, as does Man—such an Idea would 
be ridiculous, for from whence could the 
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Knowledge come outside of itself. When man 
thinks he draws to himself Knowledge from 
the Universal source by the action of the Mind, 
but the Absolute has only itself to draw on. So 
we cannot imagine the Absolute compelled to 
Think as we do. 

But, lest we be misunderstood regarding 
this phase of the subject, we may say here that 
the highest occult teachings inform us that the 
Absolute does manifest a quality somewhat 
akin to what we would call constructive 
thought, and that such “thoughts” manifest into 
objectivity and manifestation, and become 
Creation. Created Things, according to the 
Occult teachings are “Thoughts of God.” Do not 
let this idea disturb you, and cause you to feel 
that you are nothing, because you have been 
called into being by a Thought of the Infinite 
One. Even a Thought of that One would be 
intensely real in the relative world—actually 
Real to all except the Absolute itself—and 
even the Absolute knows that the Real part of 
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its Creations must be a part of itself manifested 
through its thought, for the Thought of the 
Infinite must be Real, and a part of Itself, for it 
cannot be anything else, and to call it Nothing 
is merely to juggle with words. The faintest 
Thought of the Infinite One would be far more 
real than anything man could create—as solid 
as the mountain—as hard as steel—as durable 
as the diamond—for, verily, even these are 
emanations of the Mind of the Infinite, and are 
things of but a day, while the higher Thoughts— 
the soul of Man—contains within itself a spark 
from the Divine Flame itself—the Spirit of the 
Infinite. But these things will appear in their 
own place, as we proceed with this series. We 
have merely given you a little food for thought 
at this point, in connection with the Mind of 
the Absolute. 

So you see, good friends and students, that 
the Intellect in its highest efforts, informs us 
that it finds itself compelled to report that 
the One—the Absolute—That which it is 
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compelled to admit really exists—must be a 
One possessed of a nature so far transcending 
human experience that the human mind finds 
itself without the proper concepts, symbols, 
and words with which to think of It. But none 
the less, the Intellect finds itself bound by its 
own laws to postulate the existence of such an 
One. 

It is the veriest folly to try to think of the 
One as It is “in Itself"—for we have nothing 
but human attributes with which to measure 
it, and It so far transcends such measurements 
that the mental yard-sticks run out into infinity 
and are lost sight of. The highest minds of the 
race inform us that the most exalted efforts 
of their reason compels them to report that 
the One—in Itself—cannot be spoken of as 
possessing attributes or qualities capable of 
being expressed in human words employed 
to describe the Things of the relative world— 
and all of our words are such. All of our words 
originate from such ideas, and all of our ideas 
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arise from our experience, directly or indirectly. 
So we are not equipped with words with which 
to think of or speak of that which transcends 
experience, although our Intellect informs us 
that Reality lies back of our experience. 

Philosophy finds itself unable to do anything 
better than to bring us face to face with high 
paradoxes. Science in its pursuit of Truth finds it 
cunningly avoiding it, and ever escaping its net. 
And we believe that the Absolute purposely 
causes this to be, that in the end Man may be 
compelled to look for the Spirit within himself— 
the only place where he can come in touch with 
it. This, we think, is the answer to the Riddle of 
the Sphinx—"Look Within for that which Thou 
needest.’ 

But while the Spirit may be discerned only 
by looking within ourselves, we find that once 
the mind realizes that the Absolute Is, it will be 
able to see countless evidences of its action 
and presence by observing manifested Life 
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without. All Life is filled with the Life Power and 
Will of the Absolute. 

To us Life is but One—the Universe is a 
living Unity, throbbing, thrilling and pulsating 
with the Will-to-Live of the Absolute. Back 
of all apparent shapes, forms, names, forces, 
elements, principles and substances, there is 
but One—One Life, present everywhere, and 
manifesting in an infinitude of shapes, forms, 
and forces All individual lives are but centers 
of consciousness in the One Life underlying, 
depending upon it for degree of unfoldment, 
expression and manifestation. 

This may sound like Pantheism to some, but 
it is very different from the Pantheism of the 
schools and cults. Pantheism is defined as “the 
doctrine that God consists in the combined 
forces and laws manifested in the existing 
Universe; or that “the Universe taken or 
conceived as a whole is God.’ These definitions 
do not fit the conception of the Absolute, of 
the Yogi Philosophy—they seem to breathe 
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but a refined materialism. The Absolute is not 
“the combined forces and laws manifested in 
the universe,’ nor “the universe conceived as a 
whole.’ Instead, the Universe, its forces and laws, 
even conceived as a whole, have no existence 
in themselves, but are mere manifestations 
of the Absolute. Surely this is different from 
Pantheism. 

We teach that the Absolute is immanent in, 
and abiding in all forms of Life in the Universe, 
as well as in its forces and laws—all being but 
manifestations of the Will of the One. And we 
teach that this One is superior to all forms of 
manifestations, and that Its existence and being 
does not depend upon the manifestations, 
which are but effects of the Cause. 

The Pantheistic Universe—God is but a 
thing of phenomenal appearance, but the 
Absolute is the very Spirit of Life—a Living, 
Existing Reality, and would be so even if 
every manifestation were withdrawn from 
appearance and expression—drawn back 
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into the source from which it emanated. The 
Absolute is more than Mountain or Ocean— 
Electricity or Gravitation—Monad or Man—lt is 
SPIRIT—LIFE—BEING—REALITY—the ONE THAT 
Is. Omnipotent, Omnipresent; Omniscient; 
Eternal; Infinite; Absolute; these are Man's 
greatest words, and yet they but feebly portray 
a shadow thrown by the One Itself. 

The Absolute is not a far-away Being 
directing our affairs at long range—not an 
absentee Deity—but an Immanent Life in and 
about us all—manifesting in us and creating 
us into individual centers of consciousness, in 
pursuance with some great law of being. 

And, more than this, the Absolute instead of 
being an indifferent and unmoved spectator to 
its own creation, is a thriving, longing, active, 
suffering, rejoicing, feeling Spirit, partaking of 
the feelings of its manifestations, rather than 
callously witnessing them. It lives in us—with 
us—through us. Back of all the pain in the world 
may be found a great feeling and suffering love. 
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The pain of the world is not punishment or 
evidence of divine wrath, but the incidents of 
the working out of some cosmic plan, in which 
the Absolute is the Actor, through the forms of 
Its manifestations. 

The message of the Absolute to some of the 
lllumined has been, “All is being done in the 
best and only possible way—I am doing the 
best | can—all is well—and in the end will so 
appear. 

The Absolute is no personal Deity—yet in 
itself it contains all that goes to make up all 
personality and all human relations. Father, 
Mother, Child, Friend, is in It. All forms of human 
love and craving for sympathy, understanding 
and companionship may find refuge in loving 
the Absolute. 

The Absolute is constantly in evidence in 
our lives, and yet we have been seeking it here 
and there in the outer world, asking it to show 
itself and prove Its existence. Well may it say 
to us: "Hast thou been so long time with me, 
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and hast thou not known me?” This is the great 
tragedy of Life, that the Spirit comes to us—lIts 
own—and we know It not. We fail to hear Its 
words: "Oh, ye who mourn, | suffer with you 
and through you. Yea, it is | who grieve in you. 
Your pain is mine—to the last pang. | suffer all 
pain through you—and yet | rejoice beyond 
you, for | know that through you, and with you, 
| shall conquer.’ 

And this is a faint idea of what we believe 
the Absolute to be. In the following lessons we 
shall see it in operation in all forms of life, and 
in ourselves. We shall get close to the workings 
of Its mighty Will—close to Its Heart of Love. 

Carry with you the Central Thought of the 
Lesson: 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

There is but One Life in the Universe. And 
underlying that One Life—lIts Real Self—lts 
Essence—lIts Spirit—is The Absolute, living, 
feeling, suffering, rejoicing, longing, striving, in 
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and through us. The Absolute is all that really 
Is, and all the visible Universe and forms of 
Life is Its expression, through Its Will. We lack 
words adequate to describe the nature of the 
Absolute, but we will use two words describing 
its inmost nature as best we see it. These two 
words are LIFE and Love, the one describing 
the outer, the other the inner nature. Let us 
manifest both Life and Love as a token of our 
origin and inner nature. Peace be with you. 
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The Second Lesson: Omnipresent Life. 





| NOURFIRST Lesson of this series, we brought out 
the idea that the human mind was compelled 
to report the fact that it could not think of The 
Absolute except as possessing the quality of 
Omnipresence—Present-Everywhere. And, 
likewise, the human mind is compelled to think 
that all there Is must be The Absolute, or of 
the Absolute. And if a thing is of the Absolute, 
then the Absolute must be in it, in some way— 
must be the essence of it. Granting this, we 
must then think that everything must be filled 
with the essence of Life, for Life must be one 
of the qualities of the Absolute, or rather what 
we call Life must be the outward expression 
of the essential Being of the Absolute. And if 
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this be so, then it would follow that everything 
in the Universe must be Alive. The mind cannot 
escape this conclusion. And if the facts do 
not bear out this conclusion then we must be 
forced to admit that the entire basic theory of 
the Absolute and its emanations must fall, and 
be considered as an error. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, and if this link be too weak 
to bear the weight of the facts of the universe, 
then must the chain be discarded as imperfect 
and useless, and another substituted. This fact 
is not generally mentioned by those speaking 
and writing of All being One, or an emanation 
of the One, but it must be considered and 
met. If there is a single thing in the Universe 
that is “dead”—non-living—lifeless—then the 
theory must fall. If a thing is non-living, then 
the essence of the Absolute cannot be in it—it 
must be alien and foreign to the Absolute, and 
in that case the Absolute cannot be Absolute 
for there is something outside of itself. And 
so it becomes of the greatest importance to 
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examine into the evidences of the presence 
of Life in all things, organic or inorganic. The 
evidence is at hand—let us examine it. 

The ancient occultists of all peoples always 
taught that the Universe was Alive—that 
there was Life in everything—that there was 
nothing dead in Nature—that Death meant 
simply a change in form in the material of the 
dead bodies. They taught that Life, in varying 
degrees of manifestation and expression, was 
present in everything and object, even down 
to the hardest mineral form, and the atoms 
composing that form. 

Modern Science is now rapidly advancing 
to the same position, and each months 
investigations and discoveries serve only to 
emphasize the teachings. 

Burbank, that wonderful moulder of plant 
life, has well expressed this thought, when he 
says: “All my investigations have led me away 
from the idea of a dead material universe 
tossed about by various forces, to that of a 
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universe which is absolutely all force, life, soul, 
thought, or whatever name we may choose to 
call it. Every atom, molecule, plant, animal or 
planet, is only an aggregation of organized unit 
forces, held in place by stronger forces, thus 
holding them for a time latent, though teeming 
with inconceivable power. All life on our planet 
is, so to speak, just on the outer fringe of this 
infinite ocean of force. The universe is not half 
dead, but all alive.” 

Science today is gazing upon a living universe. 
She has not yet realized the full significance 
of what she has discovered, and her hands 
are raised as if to shade her eyes from the 
unaccustomed glare that is bursting upon her. 
From the dark cavern of universal dead matter, 
she has stepped out into the glare of the noon- 
day sun of a Universe All-Alive even to its 
smallest and apparently most inert particle. 

Beginning at Man, the highest form of Life 
known to us, we may pass rapidly down the 
scale of animal life, seeing life in full operation at 
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each descending step. Passing from the animal 
to the vegetable kingdom, we still see Life in 
full operation, although in lessened degrees of 
expression. We shall not stop here to review 
the many manifestations of Life among the 
forms of plant-life, for we shall have occasion to 
mention them in our next lesson, but it must be 
apparent to all that Life is constantly manifesting 
in the sprouting of seeds; the putting forth of 
stalk, leaves, blossoms, fruit, etc., and in the 
enormous manifestation of force and energy 
in such growth and development. One may 
see the life force in the plant pressing forth 
for expression and manifestation, from the first 
sprouting of the seed, until the last vital action 
on the part of the mature plant or tree. 

Besides the vital action observable in the 
growth and development of plants, we know, of 
course, that plants sicken and die, and manifest 
all other attributes of living forms. There is no 
room for argument about the presence of life 
in the plant kingdom. 
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But there are other forms of life far below 
the scale of the plants. There is the world of 
the bacteria, microbes, infusoria—the groups 
of cells with a common life—the single cell 
creatures, down to the Monera, the creatures 
lower than the single cells—the Things of the 
slime of the ocean bed. 

These tiny Things—living Things—present to 
the sight merely a tiny speck of jelly, without 
organs of any kind. And yet they exercise all 
the functions of life—movement, nutrition, 
reproduction, sensation, and dissolution. Some 
of these elementary forms are all stomach, that 
is they are all one organ capable of performing 
all the functions necessary for the life of the 
animal. The creature has no mouth, but when it 
wishes to devour an object it simply envelopes 
it—wraps itself around it like a bit of glue 
around a gnat, and then absorbs the substance 
of its prey through its whole body. 

Scientists have turned some of these tiny 
creatures inside out, and yet they have gone 
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on with their life functions undisturbed and 
untroubled. They have cut them up into 
still tinier bits, and yet each bit lived on as a 
separate animal, performing all of its functions 
undisturbed. They are all the same all over, and 
all the way through. They reproduce themselves 
by growing to a certain size, and then separating 
into two, and so on. The rapidity of the increase 
is most remarkable. 

Haekel says of the Monera: “The Monera are 
the simplest permanent cytods. Their entire 
body consists of merely soft, structureless 
plasm. However thoroughly we may examine 
them with the help of the most delicate 
reagents and the strongest optical instruments, 
we yet find that all the parts are completely 
homogeneous. These Monera are therefore, 
in the strictest sense of the word, ‘organisms 
without organs, or even in a strict philosophical 
sense they might not even be called organisms, 
since they possess no organs and since they are 
not composed of various particles. They can 
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only be called organisms in so far as they are 
capable of exercising the organic phenomena 
of life, of nutrition, reproduction, sensation 
and movement.’ 

Verworn records an interesting instance 
of life and mind among the Rhizopods, a very 
low form of living thing. He relates that the 
Difflugia ampula, a creature occupying a tiny 
shell formed of minute particles of sand, has a 
long projection of its substance, like a feeler or 
tendril, with which it searches on the bottom of 
the sea for sandy material with which to build 
the shell or outer covering for its offspring, 
which are born by division from the parent 
body. It grasps the particle of sand by the 
feeler, and passes it into its body by enclosing 
it. Verworn removed the sand from the bottom 
of the tank, replacing it by very minute particles 
of highly colored glass. Shortly afterward he 
noticed a collection of these particles of glass 
in the body of the creature, and a little later he 
saw a tiny speck of protoplasm emitted from 
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the parent by separation. At the same time he 
noticed that the bits of glass collected by the 
mother creature were passed out and placed 
around the body of the new creature, and 
cemented together by a substance secreted 
by the body of the parent, thus forming a shell 
and covering for the offspring. This proceeding 
showed the presence of a mental something 
sufficient to cause the creature to prepare a 
shell for the offspring previous to its birth—or 
rather to gather the material for such shell, to 
be afterward used; to distinguish the proper 
material; to mould it into shape, and cement 
it. The scientist reported that a creature always 
gathered just exactly enough sand for its 
purpose—never too little, and never an excess. 
And this in a creature that is little more than a 
tiny drop of glue! 

We may consider the life actions of the 
Moneron alittle further, for it is the lowest form 
of so-called “living matter”—the point at which 
living forms pass off into non-living forms (so- 
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called). This tiny speck of glue—an organism 
without organs—is endowed with the faculty 
called sensation. It draws away from that which 
is likely to injure it, and toward that which 
it desires—all in response to an elementary 
sensation. It has the instinct of self-preservation 
and self-protection. It seeks and finds its prey, 
and then eats, digests and assimilates it. It is 
able to move about by “false-feet,’ or bits of its 
body which it pushes forth at will from any part 
of its substance. It reproduces itself, as we have 
seen, by separation and self-division. 

The life of the bacteria and germs—the yeasty 
forms of life—are familiar to many of us. And 
yet there are forms of life still below these. The 
line between living forms and non-living forms 
is being set back further and further by science. 
Living creatures are now known that resemble 
the non-living so closely that the line cannot be 
definitely drawn. 

Living creatures are known that are capable 
of being dried and laid away for several years, 
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and then may be revived by the application of 
moisture. They resemble dust, but are full of 
life and function. Certain forms of bacilli are 
known to Science that have been subjected to 
degrees of heat and cold that are but terms to 
any but the scientific mind. 

Low forms of life called Diatoms or “living 
crystals” are known. They are tiny geometrical 
forms. They are composed of a tiny drop of 
plasm, resembling glue, covered by a thin shell 
of siliceous or sandy material. They are visible 
only through the microscope, and are so small 
that thousands of them might be gathered 
together on the head of a pin. They are so like 
chemical crystals that it requires a shrewd and 
careful observer to distinguish them. And yet 
they are alive, and perform all the functions of 
life. 

Leaving these creatures, we enter the 
kingdom of the crystals, in our search for life. 
Yes, the crystals manifest life, as strange as this 
statement may appear to those who have not 
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followed the march of Science. The crystals 
are born, grow, live, and may be killed by 
chemicals or electricity. Science has added 
a new department called “Plasmology,’ the 
purpose of which is the study of crystal life. 
Some investigators have progressed so far as 
to claim that they have discovered signs of 
rudimentary sex functioning among crystals. At 
any rate, crystals are born and grow like living 
things. As a recent scientific writer has said: 
"Crystallization, as we are to learn now, is not a 
mere mechanical grouping of dead atoms. It is 
a birth: 

The crystal forms from the mother liquor, 
and its body is built up systematically, regularly, 
and according to a well defined plan or pattern, 
just as are the body and bones of the animal 
form, and the wood and bark of the tree. 
There is life at work in the growth of the crystal. 
And not only does the crystal grow, but it also 
reproduces itself by separation or splitting-off, 
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just as is the case with the lower forms of life, 
just mentioned. 

The principal point of difference between 
the growth and development of the crystals 
and that of the lower forms of life referred to is 
that the crystal takes its nourishment from the 
outside, and builds up from its outer surface, 
while the Monera absorbs its nourishment 
from within, and grows outwardly from within. 
If the crystal had a soft center, and took its 
nourishment in that way, it would be almost 
identical with the Diatom, or, if the Diatom grew 
from the outside, it would be but a crystal. A 
very fine dividing line. 

Crystals, like living forms, may be sterilized 
and rendered incapable of reproduction 
by chemical process, or electrical discharges. 
They may also be “killed” and future growth 
prevented in this manner. Surely this looks like 
"Life; does it not? 

To realize the importance of this idea of life 
among the crystals, we must remember that 
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our hardest rocks and metals are composed 
of crystals, and that the dirt and earth upon 
which we grow and live are but crumbled 
rock and miniature crystals. Therefore the very 
dust under our feet is alive. There is nothing 
dead. There is no transformation of “dead 
matter” into live plant matter, and then into 
live animal matter. The chemicals are alive, and 
from chemical to man's body there is but a 
continuous change of shape and form of living 
matter. Any man’s body, decomposing, is again 
resolved into chemicals, and the chain begins 
over again. Merely changes in living forms— 
that’s all, so far as the bodies are concerned. 
Nature furnishes us with many examples of 
this presence of life in the inorganic world. We 
have but to look around to see the truth of the 
statement that All is Alive. There is that which 
is known as the “fatigue of elasticity” in metals. 
Razors get tired, and require a rest. Tuning forks 
lose their powers of vibration, to a degree, and 
have to be given a vacation. ‘Machinery in mills 
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and manufactories needs an occasional day off. 
Metals are subject to disease and infection, and 
have been poisoned and restored by antidotes. 
Window glass, especially stained glass, is subject 
to a disease spreading from pane to pane. 

Men accustomed to handling and using 
tools and machinery naturally drop into the 
habit of speaking of these things as if they were 
alive. They seem to recognize the presence of 
“feeling” in tools or machine, and to perceive in 
each a sort of “character” or personality, which 
must be respected, humored, or coaxed in 
order to get the best results. 

Perhaps the most valuable testimony along 
these lines, and which goes very far toward 
proving the centuries-old theories of the Yogis 
regarding Omnipresent Life, comes from Prof. 
J. Chunder Bose, of the Calcutta University, a 
Hindu educated in the English Universities, 
under the best teachers, and who is now a 
leading scientific authority in the western world, 
tie has given to the world some very valuable 
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scientific information along these lines in his 
book entitled “Response in the Living and Non- 
living; which has caused the widest comment 
and created the greatest interest among the 
highest scientific authorities. His experiments 
along the lines of the gathering of evidence of 
life in the inorganic forms have revolutionized 
the theories of modern science, and have done 
much to further the idea that life is present 
everywhere, and that there is no such thing as 
dead matter. 

He bases his work upon the theory that the 
best and only true test for the presence of life 
in matter is the response of matter to external 
stimulus. Proceeding from this fundamental 
theory he has proven by _in-numerable 
experiments that so-called inorganic matter, 
minerals, metals, etc., give a response to 
such stimulus, which response is similar, if 
not identical, to the response of the matter 
composing the bodies of plants, animals, men. 
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He devised delicate apparatus for the 
measurement of the response to the outside 
stimulus, the degree, and other evidence being 
recorded in traces on a revolving cylinder. The 
tracings or curves obtained from tin and other 
metals, when compared with those obtained 
from living muscle, were found to be identical. 
He used a galvanometer, a very delicate and 
accurate scientific instrument, in his experiments. 
This instrument is so finely adjusted that the 
faintest current will cause a deflection of the 
registering needle, which is delicately swung 
ona tiny pivot. If the galvanometer be attached 
to a human nerve, and the end of the nerve be 
irritated, the needle will register. 

Prof. Bose found that when he attached 
the galvanometer to bars of various metals 
they gave a similar response when struck or 
twisted. The greater the irritation applied to 
the metal, the greater the response registered 
by the instrument. The analogy between the 
response of the metal and that of the living 
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muscle was startling. For instance, just as in 
the case of the living animal muscle or nerve 
matter, the response becomes fatigued, so in 
the case of the metal the curve registered by 
the needle became fainter and still fainter, as 
the bar became more and more fatigued by 
the continued irritation. And again, just after 
such fatigue the muscle would become rested, 
and would again respond actively, so would 
the metal when given a chance to recuperate. 

Tetanus due to shocks constantly repeated, 
was caused and recovered. Metals recorded 
evidences of fatigue. Drugs caused identical 
effects on metals and animals—some exciting; 
some depressing; some killing. Some poisonous 
chemicals killed pieces of metal, rendering 
them immobile and therefore incapable of 
registering records on the apparatus. In some 
cases antidotes were promptly administered, 
and saved the life of the metal. 

Prof. Bose also conducted experiments on 
plants in the same way. Pieces of vegetable 
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matter were found to be capable of stimulation, 
fatigue, excitement, depression, poison. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, who witnessed some of these 
experiments in Calcutta, has written as follows 
regarding the experiments on plant life: “There 
is something rather pathetic in seeing the way 
in which the tiny spot of light which records 
the pulses in the plant, travels in ever weaker 
and weaker curves, when the plant is under 
the influence of poison, then falls into a final 
despairing straight line, and—stops. One feels 
as though a murder has been committed—as 
indeed it has. 

In one of Prof. Bose’s public experiments 
he clearly demonstrated that a bar of iron was 
fully as sensitive as the human body, and that it 
could be irritated and stimulated in the same 
way, and finally could be poisoned and killed. 
“Among such phenomena,’ he asks, “how can 
we draw the line of demarkation, and say, ‘Here 
the physical ends, and there the physiological 
begins’? No such barrier exists.’ According 
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to his theory, which agrees with the oldest 
occult theories, by the way, life is present in 
every object and form of Nature, and all forms 
respond to external stimulus, which response is 
a proof of the presence of life in the form. 
Prof. Bose’s great book is full of the most 
startling results of experiments. He proves 
that the metals manifest something like sleep; 
can be killed; exhibit torpor and sluggishness; 
get tired or lazy; wake up; can be roused into 
activity; may be stimulated, strengthened, 
weakened; suffer from extreme cold and heat; 
may be drugged or intoxicated, the different 
metals manifesting a different response to 
certain drugs, just as different men and animals 
manifest a varying degree of similar resistance. 
The response of a piece of steel subjected to 
the influence of a chemical poison shows a 
gradual fluttering and weakening until it finally 
dies away, just as animal matter does when 
similarly poisoned. When revived in time by 
an antidote, the recovery was similarly gradual 
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in both metal and muscle. A remarkable fact is 
noted by the scientist when he tells us that the 
very poisons that kill the metals are themselves 
alive and may be killed, drugged, stimulated, 
etc., showing the same response as in the case 
of the metals, proving the existence in them of 
the same life that is in the metals and animal 
matter that they influence. 

Of course when these metals are “killed” 
there is merely a killing of the metal as metal— 
the atoms and principles of which the metal is 
composed remaining fully alive and active, just 
as is the case with the atom of the human body 
after the soul passes out—the body is as much 
alive after death as during the life of the person, 
the activity of the parts being along the lines of 
dissolution instead of construction in that case. 

We hear much of the claims of scientists 
who announce that they are on the eve of 
“creating life” from non-living matter. This is all 
nonsense—life can come only from life. Life 
from non-life is an absurdity. And all Life comes 
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from the One Life underlying All. But it is true 
that Science has done, is doing, and will do, 
something very much like “creating life,’ but 
of course this is merely changing the form of 
Life into other forms—the lesser form into the 
higher—just as one produces a plant from a 
seed, or a fruit from a plant. The Life is always 
there, and responds to the proper stimulus and 
conditions. 

A number of scientists are working on 
the problem of generating living forms from 
inorganic matter. The old idea of "spontaneous 
generation,’ for many years relegated to the 
scrap-pile of Science, is again coming to the 
front. Although the theory of Evolution compels 
its adherents to accept the idea that at one 
time in the past living forms sprung from the 
non-living (so-called), yet it has been generally 
believed that the conditions which brought 
about this stage of evolution has forever passed. 
But the indications now all point to the other 
view that this stage of evolution is, and always 
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has been, in operation, and that new forms of 
life are constantly evolving from the inorganic 
forms. “Creation,” so-called (although the word 
is an absurdity from the Yogi point of view), is 
constantly being performed. 

Dr. Charlton Bastian, of London, Eng., has 
long been a prominent advocate of this 
theory of continuous spontaneous generation. 
Laughed down and considered defeated by 
the leading scientific minds of a generation ago, 
he still pluckily kept at work, and his recent 
books were like bombshells in the orthodox 
scientific camp. He has taken more than five 
thousand photo-micrographs, all showing most 
startling facts in connection with the origin of 
living forms from the inorganic. He claims that 
the microscope reveals the development in 
a previously clear liquid of very minute black 
spots, which gradually enlarge and transform 
into bacteria—living forms of a very low 
order. Prof. Burke, of Cambridge, Eng., has 
demonstrated that he may produce in sterilized 
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boullion, subjected to the action of sterilized 
radium chloride, minute living bodies which 
manifest growth and subdivision. Science is 
being gradually forced to the conclusion that 
living forms are still arising in the world by 
natural processes, which is not at all remarkable 
when one remembers that natural lawis uniform 
and continuous. These recent discoveries go to 
swell the already large list of modern scientific 
ideas which correspond with the centuries-old 
Yogi teachings. When the Occult explanation 
that there is Life in everything, inorganic as well 
as organic, and that evolution is constant, is 
heard, then may we see that these experiments 
simply prove that the forms of life may be 
changed and developed—not that Life may be 
“created” 

The chemical and mineral world furnish 
us with many instances of the growth and 
development of forms closely resembling the 
forms of the vegetable world. What is known 
as “metallic vegetation,’ as shown in the “lead 
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tree,’ gives us an interesting example of this 
phenomenon. The experiment is performed 
by placing in a wide-necked bottle a clear 
acidulated solution of acetate of lead. The 
bottle is corked, a piece of copper wire 
being fastened to the cork, from which wire is 
suspended a piece of zinc, the latter hanging 
as nearly as possible in the center of the lead 
solution. When the bottle is corked the copper 
wire immediately begins to surround itself 
with a growth of metallic lead resembling fine 
moss. From this moss spring branches and 
limbs, which in turn manifest a growth similar 
to foliage, until at last a miniature bush or tree 
is formed. Similar “metallic vegetation” may be 
produced by other metallic solutions. 

All of you have noticed how crystals of 
frost form on window panes in shapes of 
leaves, branches, foliage, flowers, blossoms, 
etc. Saltpeter when subjected to the effect 
of polarized light assumes forms closely 
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resembling the forms of the orchid. Nature is 
full of these resemblances. 

A German scientist recently performed a 
remarkable experiment with certain metallic 
salts. He subjected the salts to the action of 
a galvanic current, when to his surprise the 
particles of the salts grouped themselves 
around the negative pole of the battery, and 
then grew into a shape closely resembling 
a miniature mushroom, with tiny stem and 
umbrella top. These metallic mushrooms at 
first presented a transparent appearance, but 
gradually developed color, the top of the 
umbrella being a bright red, with a faint rose 
shade on the under surface. The stems showed 
a pale straw color. This was most interesting, but 
the important fact of the experiment consists in 
the discovery that these mushrooms have fine 
veins or tubes running along the stems, through 
which the nourishment, or additional material 
for growth, is transported, so that the growth is 
actually from the inside, just as is the case with 
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fungus life. To all intents and purposes, these 
inorganic metallic growths were low forms of 
vegetable his. 

But the search for Life does not end with 
the forms of the mineral world as we know 
them. Science has separated the material 
forms into smaller forms, and again still smaller. 
And if there is Life in the form composed of 
countless particles, then must there be Life in 
the particles themselves. For Life cannot come 
from non-Life, and if there be not Life in the 
particles, the theory of Omnipresent Life must 
fan. So we must look beyond the form and 
shape of the mineral—mist separate it into its 
constituent parts, and then examine the parts 
for indications of Life. 

Science teaches us that all forms of matter 
are compiled of minute particles called 
molecules. A molecule is the smallest particle 
of matter that is possible, unless the chemical 
atoms composing the matter fly apart and the 
matter be resolved into its original elements. 
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For instance, let us take the familiar instance of 
a drop of water. Let us divide and subdivide 
the drop, until at last we get to the smallest 
possible particle of water. That smallest possible 
particle would be a “molecule” of water. We 
cannot subdivide this molecule without 
causing its atoms of hydrogen and oxygen to 
fly apart—and then there would be no water at 
all. Well, these molecules manifest a something 
called Attraction for each other. They attract 
other molecules of the same kind, and are 
likewise attracted. The operation of this law of 
attraction results in the formation of masses of 
matter, whether those masses be mountains 
of solid rock, or a drop of water, or a volume 
of gas. All masses of matter are composed of 
aggregations of molecules, held together by 
the law of attraction. This law of attraction is 
called Cohesion. This Cohesive Attraction is 
not a mere mechanical force, as many suppose, 
but is an exhibition of Life action, manifesting 
in the presence of the molecule of a “like” or 
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“love” for the similar molecule. And when the 
Life energies begin to manifest on a certain 
plane, and proceed to mould the molecules 
into crystals, so that we may see the actual 
process under way, we begin to realize very 
clearly that there is “something at work” in this 
building up. 

But wonderful as this may seem to those 
unfamiliar with the idea, the manifestation 
of Life among the atoms is still more so. The 
atom, you will remember, is the chemical unit 
which, uniting with other atoms, makes up the 
molecule. For instance, if we take two atoms of 
the gas called hydrogen and one atom of the gas 
called oxygen, and place them near each other, 
they will at once rush toward each other and 
form a partnership, which is called a molecule 
of water. And so it is with all atoms—they are 
continually forming partnerships, or dissolving 
them. Marriage and divorce is a part of the life 
of the atoms. These evidences of attraction 
and repulsion among the atoms are receiving 
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much attention from careful thinkers, and some 
of the most advanced minds of the age see in 
this phenomena the corroboration of the old 
Yogi idea that there is Life and vital action in the 
smallest particles of matter. 

The atoms manifest vital characteristics in 
their attractions and repulsions. They move 
along the lines of their attractions and form 
marriages, and thus combining they form the 
substances with which we are familiar. When 
they combine, remember, they do not lose 
their individuality and melt into a permanent 
substance, but merely unite and yet remain 
distinct. If the combination be destroyed by 
chemical action, electrical discharge, etc., the 
atoms fly apart, and again live their own separate 
lives, until they come in contact with other 
atoms with which they have affinities, and form 
a new union or partnership. In many chemical 
changes the atoms divorce themselves, each 
forsaking its mate or mates, and seeking some 
newer affinity in the shape of a more congenial 
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atom. The atoms manifest a fickleness and will 
always desert a lesser attraction for a greater 
one. This is no mere bit of imagery, or scientific 
poetry. It is a scientific statement of the action 
of atoms along the lines of vital manifestation. 
The great German scientist, Haekel, has 
said: “I cannot imagine the simplest chemical 
and physical processes without attributing 
the movement of the material particles to 
unconscious sensation. The idea of Chemical 
Affinity consists in the fact that the various 
chemical elements perceive differences in the 
qualities of other elements, and experience 
pleasure or revulsion at contact with them, 
and execute their respective movements on 
this ground.’ He also says: “We may ascribe 
the feeling of pleasure or pain (satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction) to all atoms, and thereby 
ascribe the elective affnities of chemistry 
to the attraction between living atoms and 
repulsion between hating atoms.’ He also says 
that “the sensations in animal and plant life are 
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connected by a long series of evolutionary 
stages with the simpler forms of sensation that 
we find in the inorganic elements, and that 
reveal themselves in chemical affinity:’ Naegli 
says: "If the molecules possess something that 
is related, however distantly, to sensation, it 
must be comfortable for them to be able to 
follow their attractions and repulsions, and 
uncomfortable for them when they are forced 
to do otherwise.’ 

We might fill page after page with quotations 
from eminent thinkers going to prove the 
correctness of the old Yogi teachings that Life 
is Omnipresent. Modern Science is rapidly 
advancing to this position, leaving behind her 
the old idea of “dead matter.” Even the new 
theories of the electron—the little particles 
of electrical energy which are now believed 
to constitute the base of the atom—does not 
change this idea, for the electrons manifest 
attraction, and response thereto, and form 
themselves into groups composing the atom. 
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And even if we pass beyond matter into the 
mystical Ether which Science assumes to be the 
material base of things, we must believe that 
there is life there too, and that as Prof. Dolbear 
says: “The Ether has besides the function of 
energy and motion, other inherent properties, 
out of which could emerge, under proper 
circumstances, other phenomena, such as life, 
mind, or whatever may be in the substratum,’ 
and, that as Prof. Cope has hinted, that the 
basis of Life lies back of the atoms and may be 
found in the Universal Ether. 

Some scientists go even further, and assert 
that not only is Life present in everything, but 
that Mind is present where Life is. Verily, the 
dreams of the Yogi fathers are coming true, and 
from the ranks of the materialists are coming 
the material proofs of the spiritual teachings. 
Listen to these words from Dr. Saleeby, in his 
recent valuable scientific work, “Evolution, the 
Master Key.’ He says: 
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“Life is potential in matter; life-energy is not a thing 
unique and created at a particular time in the past. If 
evolution be true, living matter has been evolved by 
natural processes from matter which is, apparently, 
not alive. But if life is potential in matter, it is a 
thousand times more evident that Mind is potential in 
Life. The evolutionist is impelled to believe that Mind 
is potential in matter. (I adopt that form of words for 
the moment, but not without future criticism.) The 
microscopic cell, a minute speck of matter that is to 
become man, has in it the promise and the germ 
of mind. May we not then draw the inference that 
the elements of mind are present in those chemical 
elements—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, sodium, potassium, chlorine— 
that are found in the cell. Not only must we do so, 
but we must go further, since we know that each of 
these elements, and every other, is built up out of one 
invariable unit, the electron, and we must therefore 
assert that Mind is potential in the unit of Matter— 
the electron itself...It is to assert the sublime truth 


first perceived by Spinoza, that Mind and Matter are 
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the warp and woof of what Goethe called ‘the living 
garment of God’ Both are complementary expressions 


of the Unknowable Reality which underlies both.’ 


There is no such thing as non-vital attraction 
or repulsion. All inclinations for or against 
another object, or thing, is an evidence of Life. 
Each thing has sufficient life energy to enable it 
to carry on its work. And as each form advances 
by evolution into a higher form, it is able to have 
more of the Life energy manifest through it. As 
its material machinery is built up, it becomes 
able to manifest a greater and higher degree 
of Life. It is not that one thing has a low life, or 
another a high life—this cannot be, for there is 
but One Life. It is like the current of electricity 
that is able to run the most delicate machinery 
or manifest a light in the incandescent lamp. 
Give it the organ or machinery of manifestation, 
and it manifests—give it a low form, and it will 
manifest a low degree—give it a high form, and 
it will manifest a high degree. The same steam 
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power runs the clumsy engine, or the perfect 
apparatus which drives the most delicate 
mechanism. And so it is with the One Life—its 
manifestations may seem low and clumsy, or 
high and perfect—but it all depends upon the 
material or mental machinery through which 
it works. There is but One Life, manifesting in 
countless forms and shapes, and degrees. One 
Life underlying All—in All. 

From the highest forms of Life down through 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, we 
see Life everywhere present—Death an illusion. 
Back of all visible forms of material life there is 
still the beginnings of manifested life pressing 
forward for expression and manifestation. And 
underneath all is the Spirit of Life—longing, 
striving, feeling, acting. 

In the mountain and the ocean—the flower 
and the tree—the sunset—the dawn—the 
suns—the stars—all is Life—manifestations of 
the One Life. Everything is Alive, quick with 
living force, power, action; thrilling with vitality; 
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throbbing with feeling; filled with activity. All 
is from the One Life—and all that is from the 
One Life is Alive. There is no dead substance 
in the Universe—there can be none—for Life 
cannot Die. All is Alive. And Life is in All. 

Carry with you this Central Thought of the 
Lesson: 





CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

There is but One Life, and its manifestations 
comprise all the forms and shapes of the 
Universe. From Life comes but Life—and Life can 
come only from Life. Therefore we have the right 
to expect that all manifestations of the One Life 
should be Alive. And we are not mocked in such 
belief. Not only do the highest Occult Teachings 
inform us that Everything is Alive, but Modern 
Science has proven to us that Life is present 
everywhere—even in that which was formerly 
considered dead matter. It now sees that even 
the atom, and what lies back of the atom, is 
charged with Life Energy and Action. Forms and 
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shapes may change, and do change—but Life 
remains eternal and infinite. It cannot Die—for 
it is LIFE. 

Peace be with thee. 
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The Third Lesson: The Creative Will. 





| OUR FIRST lesson of this series, we stated 
that among the other qualities and attributes 
that we were compelled, by the laws of our 
reason, to think that the Absolute possessed, 
was that of Omnipotence or All-Power. In other 
words we are compelled to think of the One 
as being the source and fount of all the Power 
there is, ever has been, or ever can be in the 
Universe. Not only, as is generally supposed, 
that the Power of the One is greater than any 
other Power,—but more than this, that there 
can be no other power, and that, therefore, 
each and every, any and all manifestations or 
forms of Power, Force or Energy must be a part 
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of the great one Energy which emanates from 
the One. 

There is no escape from this conclusion, 
as startling as it may appear to the mind 
unaccustomed to it. If there is any power not 
from and of the One, from whence comes such 
power, for there is nothing else outside of the 
One? Who or what exists outside of the One 
that can manifest even the faintest degree of 
power of any kind? All power must come from 
the Absolute, and must in its nature be but one. 

Modern Science has recognized this truth, 
and one of its fundamental principles is the 
Unity of Energy—the theory that all forms 
of Energy are, at the last, One. Science holds 
that all forms of Energy are interchangeable, 
and from this idea comes the theory of the 
Conservation of Energy or Correlation of Force. 

Science teaches that every manifestation of 
energy, power, or force, from the operation of 
the law of gravitation, up to the highest form of 
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mental force is but the operation of the One 
Energy of the Universe. 

Just what this Energy is, in its inner nature, 
Science does not know. It has many theories, 
but does not advance any of them as a law. It 
speaks of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed, but pronounces its 
nature to be unknowable. But some of the 
latter-day scientists are veering around to 
the teachings of the occultists, and are now 
hinting that it is something more than a mere 
mechanical energy. They are speaking of it in 
terms of mind. Wundt, the German scientist, 
whose school of thought is called voluntarism, 
considers the motive-force of Energy to be 
something that may be called Will. Crusius, as 
far back as 1744 said: “Will is the dominating 
force of the world” And Schopenhauer based 
his fascinating but gloomy philosophy and 
metaphysics upon the underlying principle 
of an active form of energy which he called 
the Will-to-Live, which he considered to be 
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the Thing-in-Itself, or the Absolute. Balzac, the 
novelist, considered a something akin to Will, 
to be the moving force of the Universe. Bulwer 
advanced a similar theory, and made mention 
of it in several of his novels 

This idea of an active, creative Will, at work 
in the Universe, building up; tearing down; 
replacing; repairing; changing—always at 
work—ever active—has been entertained 
by numerous philosophers and thinkers, 
under different names and styles. Some, like 
Schopenhauer have thought of this Will as 
the final thing—that which took the place of 
God—the First Cause. But others have seen in 
this Will an active living principle emanating 
from the Absolute or God, and working in 
accordance with the laws impressed by Him 
upon it. In various forms, this latter idea is seen 
all through the history of philosophical thought. 
Cudsworth, the English philosopher, evolved 
the idea of a something called the “Plastic 
Nature,’ which so closely approaches the Yogi 
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idea of the Creative Will, that we feel justified 
in quoting a passage from his book. He says: 





“It seems not so agreeable to reason that Nature, 
as a distinct thing from the Deity, should be quite 
superseded or made to signify nothing, God Himself 
doing all things immediately and miraculously; from 
whence it would follow also that they are all done 
either forcibly and violently, or else artificially only, 
and none of them by any inward principle of their 
own. 

“This opinion is further confuted by that slow and 
gradual process that in the generation of things, which 
would seem to be but a vain and idle pomp or a trifling 
formality if the moving power were omnipotent; as 
also by those errors and bungles which are committed 
where the matter is inept and contumacious; which 
argue that the moving power be not irresistible, 
and that Nature is such a thing as is not altogether 
incapable (as well as human art) of being sometimes 
frustrated and disappointed by the indisposition of 


matter. Whereas an omnipotent moving power, as 
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it could dispatch its work in a moment, so would it 
always do it infallibly and irresistibly, no ineptitude 
and stubbornness of matter being ever able to hinder 
such a one, or make him bungle or fumble in anything. 

"Wherefore, since neither all things are produced 
fortuitously, or by the unguided mechanism of matter, 
nor God himself may be reasonably thought to do all 
things immediately and miraculously, it may well be 
concluded that there is a Plastic Nature under him, 
which, as an inferior and subordinate instrument, doth 
drudgingly execute that part of his providence which 
consists in the regular and orderly motion of matter; 
yet so as there is also besides this a higher providence 
to be acknowledged, which, presiding over it, doth 
often supply the defects of it, and sometimes 
overrules it, forasmuch as the Plastic Nature cannot 


act electively nor with discretion.” 


The Yogi Philosophy teaches of the existence 
of a Universal Creative Will, emanating from 
the Absolute—infilled with the power of 
the Absolute and acting under established 
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natural laws, which performs the active work of 
creation in the world, similar to that performed 
by “Cudsworth’s Plastic Nature,’ just mentioned. 
This Creative Will is not Schopenhauer’s Will- 
to-Live. It is not a Thing-in-itself, but a vehicle or 
instrument of the Absolute. It is an emanation 
of the mind of the Absolute—a manifestation 
in action of its Will—a mental product rather 
than a physical, and, of course, saturated with 
the life-energy of its projector. 

This Creative Will is not a mere blind, 
mechanical energy or force—it is far more 
than this. We can explain it only by referring 
you to the manifestation of the Will in yourself. 
You wish to move your arm, and it moves. The 
immediate force may seem to be a mechanical 
force, but what is back of that force—what 
is the essence of the force? The Will! All 
manifestations of energy—all the causes of 
motion—all forces—are forms of the action of 
the Will of the One—the Creative Will—acting 
under natural laws established by the One, ever 
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moving, acting, forcing, urging, driving, leading. 
We do not mean that every little act is a thought 
of the moment on the part of the Absolute, 
and a reaching out of the Will in obedience to 
that thought. On the contrary, we mean that 
the One set the Will into operation as a whole, 
conceiving of laws and limitations in its action, 
the Will constantly operating in obedience to 
that conception, the results manifesting in what 
we call natural law; natural forces, etc. Besides 
this, the Absolute is believed to manifest its 
Will specially upon occasions; and moreover 
permits its Will to be applied and used by the 
individual wills of individual Egos, under the 
general Law and laws, and plan of the One. 

But you must not suppose that the Will is 
manifested only in the form of mechanical 
forces, cohesion, chemical attraction, electricity, 
gravitation, etc. 

It does more than this. It is in full operation 
in all forms of life, and living things. It is present 
everywhere. Back of all forms of movement 
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and action, we find a moving cause—usually 
a Pressure. This is true of that which we have 
been calling mechanical forces, and of all forms 
of that which we call Life Energy. Now, note 
this, this great Pressure that you will observe 
in all Life Action, is the Creative Will—the Will 
Principle of the One—bending toward the 
carrying out of the Great Plan of Life. 

Look where we will, on living forms, and 
we may begin to recognize the presence of 
a certain creative energy at work—building 
up; moulding, directing; tearing down; 
replacing, etc.—always active in its efforts to 
create, preserve and conserve life. This visible 
creative energy is what the Yogi Philosophy 
calls “the Creative Will! and which forms the 
subject of this lesson. The Creative Will is that 
striving, longing, pressing forward, unfolding, 
progressing evolutionary effort, that all 
thoughtful people see in operation in all forms 
of life—throughout all Nature. From the lowest 
to the highest forms of life, the Effort, Energy, 
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Pressure, may be recognized in action, creating, 
preserving, nourishing, and improving its 
forms. It is that Something that we recognize 
when we speak of “Nature's Forces” at work 
in plant growth and animal functioning. If you 
will but keep the word and idea—"“NATURE"— 
before you, you will be able to more clearly 
form the mental concept of the Creative Will. 
The Creative Will is that which you have been 
calling “Nature at Work” in the growth of the 
plant; the sprouting of the seed; the curling 
and reaching of the tendril; the fertilization of 
the blossoms, etc. You have seen this Will at 
work, if you have watched growing things. 

We call this energy “the Creative Will? 
because it is the objective manifestation of the 
Creative Energy of the Absolute—lts visible 
Will manifested in the direction of physical life. 
Itis as much Will in action, as the Will that causes 
your arm to move in response to its power. It is 
no mere chance thing, or mechanical law—it is 
life action in operation. 
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This Creative Will not only causes movement 
in completed life, but all movement and 
action in life independent of the personal will 
of its individual forms. All the phenomena 
of the so-called Unconscious belong to it. 
It causes the body to grow; attends to the 
details of nourishment, assimilation, digestion, 
elimination, and all of the rest. It builds up 
bodies, organs, and parts, and keeps them in 
operation and function. 

The Creative Will is directed to the outward 
expression of Life—to the objectification of 
Life. You may call this energy the “Universal 
Life Energy” if you wish, but, to those who 
know it, it is a Will—an active, living Will, in full 
operation and power, pressing forward toward 
the manifestation of objective life. 

The Creative Will seems to be filled with a 
strong Desire to manifest. Itlongs to express itself, 
and to give birth to forms of activity. Desire lies 
under and in all forms of its manifestations. The 
ever present Desire of the Creative Will causes 
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lower forms to be succeeded by higher forms— 
and is the moving cause of evolution—it is the 
Evolutionary Urge itself, which ever cries to its 
manifestations, “Move on; move upward.’ 

In the Hindu classic, the “Mahabharata, 
Brahma created the most beautiful female 
being ever known, and called her Tillotama. 
He presented her in turn to all the gods, in 
order to witness their wonder and admiration. 
Siva's desire to behold her was so great that it 
developed in him four faces, in succession, as 
she made the tour of the assembly; and Indra’s 
longing was so intense that his body became 
all eyes. In this myth may be seen exemplified 
the effect of Desire and Will in the forms of life, 
function and shape—all following Desire and 
Need, as in the case of the long neck of the 
giraffe which enables him to reach for the high 
branches of the trees in his native land; and in 
the long neck and high legs of the fisher birds, 


the crane, stork, ibis, etc. 
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The Creative Will finds within itself a desire 
to create suns, and they are formed. It desired 
planets to revolve around the suns, and they 
were thrown off in obedience to the law. It 
desired plant life, and plant life appeared, 
working from higher to lower form. Then came 
animal life, from nomad to man. Some of the 
animal forms yielded to the desire to fly, and 
wings appeared gradually, and we called it 
bird-life. Some felt a desire to burrow in the 
ground, and lo! came the moles, gophers, etc. 
It wanted a thinking creature, and Man with 
his wonderful brain was evolved. Evolution is 
more than a mere survival of the fittest; natural 
selection, etc. Although it uses these laws as 
tools and instruments, still back of them is that 
insistent urge—that ever-impelling desire— 
that ever-active Creative Will. Lamark was 
nearer right than Darwin when he claimed 
that Desire was back of it all, and preceded 
function and form. Desire wanted form and 
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function, and produced them by the activity of 
the Creative Will. 

This Creative Will acts like a living force— 
and so it is indeed—but it does not act as 
a reasoning, intellectual Something, in one 
sense—instead it manifests rather the “feeling,” 
wanting, longing, instinctive phase of mind, 
akin to those “feelings” and resulting actions 
that we find within our natures. The Will acts 
on the Instinctive Plane. 

Evolution shows us Life constantly pressing 
forward toward higher and still higher forms of 
expression. The urge is constantly upward and 
onward. It is true that some species sink out of 
sight their work in the world having been done, 
but they are succeeded by other species more 
in harmony with their environment and the 
needs of their times. Some races of men decay, 
but others build on their foundations, and 
reach still greater heights. 

The Creative Will is something different from 
Reason or Intellect. But it underlies these. In 
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the lower forms of life, in which mind is in but 
small evidence, the Will is in active operation, 
manifesting in Instinct and Automatic Life 
Action, so called. It does not depend upon 
brains for manifestation—for these lowly forms 
of life have no brains—but is in operation 
through every part of the body of the living 
thing. 

Evidences of the existence of the Creative 
Will acting independently of the brains of animal 
and plant life may be had in overwhelming 
quantity if we will but examine the life action in 
the lower forms of life. 

The testimony of the investigators along the 
lines of the Evolutionary school of thought, 
show us that the Life Principle was in active 
operation in lowly animal and plant life millions 
of years before brains capable of manifesting 
Thought were produced. Haekel informs us that 
during more than half of the enormous time 
that has elapsed since organic life first became 
evident, no animal sufficiently advanced to have 
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a brain was in existence. Brains were evolved 
according to the law of desire or necessity, in 
accordance with the Great Plan, but they were 
not needed for carrying on the wonderful work 
of the creation and preservation of the living 
forms. And they are not today. The tiny infant, 
and the senseless idiot are not able to think 
intelligently, but still their life functions go on 
regularly and according to law, in spite of the 
absence of thinking brains. And the life work 
of the plants, and of the lowly forms of animal 
life, is carried on likewise. This wonderful thing 
that we call Instinct is but another name for the 
manifestation of the Creative Will which flows 
from the One Life, or the Absolute. 

Even as far down the scale of life as the 
Monera, we may see the Creative Will in action. 
The Monera are but tiny bits of slimy, jelly- 
like substances—mere specks of glue without 
organs of any kind, and yet they exercise the 
organic phenomena of life, such as nutrition, 
reproduction, sensation and movement, all of 
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which are usually associated with an organized 
structure. These creatures are incapable of 
thought in themselves, and the phenomenon 
is due to the action of the Will through them. 
This Instinctive impulse and action is seen 
everywhere, manifesting upon Higher and still 
higher lines, as higher forms of organisms are 
built up. 

Scientists have used the term, “Appetency,’ 
defining it as, “the instinctive tendency of 
living organisms to perform certain actions; the 
tendency of an unorganized body to seek that 
which satisfies the wants of its organism.’ Now 
what is this tendency? It cannot be an effort of 
reason, for the low form of life has nothing with 
which to reason. And it is impossible to think 
of “purposive tendency” without assuming the 
existence of mental power of some kind. And 
where can such a power be located if not in the 
form itself? When we consider that the Will 
is acting in and through all forms of Life, from 
highest to lowest—from Moneron to Man—we 
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can at once recognize the source of the power 
and activity. It is the Great Life Principle—the 
Creative Will, manifesting itself. 

We can perhaps better form an idea of the 
Creative Will, by reference to its outward and 
visible forms of activity. We cannot see the 
Will itself—the Pressure and the Urge—but 
we can see its action through living forms. Just 
as we Cannot see a man behind a curtain, and 
yet may practically see him by watching the 
movements of his form as he presses up against 
the curtain, so may we see the Will by watching 
it as it presses up against the living curtain of 
the forms of life. There was a play presented 
on the American stage a few years ago, in 
which one of the scenes pictured the place 
of departed spirits according to the Japanese 
belief. The audience could not see the actors 
representing the spirits, but they could see 
their movements as they pressed up close to 
a thin silky curtain stretched across the stage, 
and their motions as they moved to and fro 
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behind the curtain were plainly recognized. 
The deception was perfect, and the effect was 
startling. One almost believed that he saw the 
forms of formless creatures. And this is what we 
may do in viewing the operation of the Creative 
Will—we may take a look at the moving form of 
the Will behind the curtain of the forms of the 
manifestation of life. We may see it pressing 
and urging here, and bending there—building 
up here, and changing there—always acting, 
always moving, striving, doing, in response to 
that insatiable urge and craving, and longing of 
its inner desire. Let us take a few peeps at the 
Will moving behind the curtain! 

Commencing with the cases of the forming 
of the crystals, as spoken of in our last lesson, 
we may pass on to plant life. But before doing 
so, it may be well for us to take a parting look 
at the Will manifesting crystal forms. One of 
the latest scientific works makes mention of 
the experiments of a scientist who has been 
devoting much attention to the formation of 
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crystals, and reports that he has noticed that 
certain crystals of organic compounds, instead 
of being built up symmetrically, as is usual 
with crystals, were “enantion-morphic,’ that is, 
opposed to each other, in rights and lefts, like 
hands or gloves, or shoes, etc. These crystals 
are never found alone, but always form in pairs. 
Can you not see the Will behind the curtain 
here? 

Let us look for the Will in plant-life. Passing 
rapidly over the wonderful evidences in the 
cases of the fertilization of plants by insects, 
the plant shaping its blossom so as to admit the 
entrance of the particular insect that acts as the 
carrier of its pollen, think for a moment how 
the distribution of the seed is provided for. 
Fruit trees and plants surround the seed with a 
sweet covering, that it may be eaten by insect 
and animal, and the seed distributed. Others 
have a hard covering to protect the seed or nut 
from the winter frosts, but which covering rots 
with the spring rains and allows the germ to 
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sprout. Others surround the seed with a fleecy 
substance, so that the wind may carry it here 
and there and give it a chance to find a home 
where it is not so crowded. Another tree has a 
little pop-gun arrangement, by means of which 
it pops its seed to a distance of several feet. 
Other plants have seeds that are covered 
with a burr or “sticky” bristles, which enables 
them to attach themselves to the wool of sheep 
and other animals, and thus be carried about 
and finally dropped in some spot far away from 
the parent plant, and thus the scattering of the 
species be accomplished. Some plants show 
the most wonderful plans and arrangements 
for this scattering of the seed in new homes 
where there is a better opportunity for growth 
and development, the arrangements for this 
purpose displaying something very much 
akin to what we would call “ingenuity” if it 
were the work of a reasoning mind. There are 
plants called cockle-burs whose seed-pods 
are provided with stickers in every direction, 
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so that anything brushing against them is sure 
to pick them up. At the end of each sticker 
is a very tiny hook, and these hooks fasten 
themselves tightly into anything that brushes 
against it, animal wool, hair, or clothing, etc. 
Some of these seeds have been known to have 
been carried to other quarters of the globe in 
wool, etc., there to find new homes and a wider 
field. 

Other plants, like the thistle, provide their 
seed with downy wings, by which the wind 
carries them afar to other fields. Other seeds 
have a faculty of tumbling and rolling along 
the ground to great distances, owing to their 
peculiar shape and formation. The maple 
provides its seed with a peculiar arrangement 
something like a propeller screw, which when 
the wind strikes the trees and looses the seed, 
whirls the latter through the air to a distance 
of a hundred yards or more. Other seeds 
are provided with floating apparatus, which 
enables them to travel many miles by stream 
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or river, or rain washes. Some of these not 
only float, but actually swim, having spider-like 
filaments, which wriggle like legs, and actually 
propel the tiny seed along to its new home. 
A recent writer says of these seeds that “so 
curiously lifelike are their movements that it 
is almost impossible to believe that these tiny 
objects, making good progress through the 
water, are really seeds, and not insects.’ 

The leaves of the Venus’ Fly-trap fold upon 
each other and enclose the insect which is 
attracted by the sweet juice on the leaf, three 
extremely sensitive bristles or hairs giving the 
plant notice that the insect is touching them. A 
recent writer gives the following description of 
a peculiar plant. He says: “On the shores of Lake 
Nicaragua is to be found an uncanny product 
of the vegetable kingdom known among the 
natives by the expressive name of ‘the Devil's 
Noose: Dunstan, the naturalist, discovered it 
long ago while wandering on the shores of the 
lake. Attracted by the cries of pain and terror 
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from his dog, he found the animal held by 
black sticky bands which had chafed the skin 
to bleeding point. These bands were branches 
of a newly-discovered carnivorous plant which 
had been aptly named the ‘land octopus: The 
branches are flexible, black, polished and 
without leaves, and secrete a viscid fluid.” 

You have seen flowers that closed when you 
touched them. You remember the Golden 
Poppy that closes when the sun goes down. 
Another plant, a variety of orchid, has a long, 
slender, flat stem, or tube, about one-eighth of 
an inch thick, with an opening at the extreme 
end, and a series of fine tubes where it joins 
the plant. Ordinarily this tube remains coiled 
up into a spiral, but when the plant needs 
water (it usually grows upon the trunks of trees 
overhanging swampy places) it slowly uncoils 
the little tube and bends it over until it dips into 
the water, when it proceeds to suck up the water 
until it is filled, when it slowly coils around and 
discharges the water directly upon the plant, 
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or its roots. Then it repeats the process until 
the plant is satisfied. When the water is absent 
from under the plant the tube moves this way 
and that way until it finds what it wants—just 
like the trunk of an elephant. If one touches the 
tube or trunk of the plant while it is extended 
for water, it shows a great sensitiveness and 
rapidly coils itself up. Now what causes this life 
action? The plant has no brains, and cannot 
have reasoned out this process, nor even have 
acted upon them by reasoning processes. It has 
nothing to think with to such a high degree. It 
is the Will behind the curtain, moving this way 
and that way, and doing things. 

There was once a French scientist named 
Duhamel. He planted some beansinacylinder— 
something like a long tomato can lying on its 
side. He waited until the beans began to sprout, 
and send forth roots downward, and shoots 
upward, according to nature's invariable rule. 
Then he moved the cylinder a little—rolled it 
over an inch or two. The next day he rolled it 
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over a little more. And so on each day, rolling 
it over a little each time. Well, after a time 
Duhamel shook the dirt and growing beans 
out of the cylinder, and what did he find? This, 
that the beans in their endeavor to grow their 
roots downward had kept on bending each 
day downward; and in their endeavor to send 
shoots upward, had kept on bending upward 
a little each day, until at last there had been 
formed two complete spirals—the one spiral 
being the roots ever turning downward, and 
the other the shoots ever bending upward. 
How did the plant know direction? What was 
the moving power. The Creative Will behind 
the curtain again, you see! 

Potatoes in dark cellars have sent out roots 
or sprouts twenty and thirty feet to reach light. 
Plants will send out roots many feet to reach 
water. They know where the water and light 
are, and where to reach them. The tendrils of 
a plant know where the stake or cord is, and 
they reach out for it and twine themselves 
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around it. Unwind them, and the next day they 
are found again twined around it. Move the 
stake or cord, and the tendril moves after it. 
The insect-eating plants are able to distinguish 
between nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
food, accepting the one and rejecting the 
other. They recognize that cheese has the same 
nourishing properties as the insect, and they 
accept it, although it is far different in feeling, 
taste, appearance and every other characteristic 
from their accustomed food. 

Case after case might be mentioned and 
cited to show the operation of the Will in 
plant-life. But wonderful as are many of these 
cases, the mere action of the Will as shown in 
the growing of the plant is just as wonderful. 
Just imagine a tiny seed, and see it sprout and 
draw to itself the nourishment from water, air, 
light and soil, then upward until it becomes a 
great tree with bark, limbs, branches, leaves, 
blossoms, fruit and all. Think of this miracle, and 
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consider what must be the power and nature 
of that Will that causes it. 

The growing plant manifests sufficient 
strength to crack great stones, and lift great 
slabs of pavement, as may be noticed by 
examining the sidewalks of suburban towns and 
parks. An English paper prints a report of four 
enormous mushrooms having lifted a huge slab 
of paving stone in a crowded street overnight. 
Think of this exhibition of Energy and Power. 
This wonderful faculty of exerting force and 
motion and energy is fundamental in the Will, 
for indeed every physical change and growth 
is the result of motion, and motion arises only 
from force and pressure. Whose force, energy, 
power and motion? The Will's! 

On all sides of us we may see this constant 
and steady urge and pressure behind living 
forces, and inorganic forms as well—always a 
manifestation of Energy and Power. And all this 
Power is in the Will—and the Will is but the 
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manifestation of the All-Power—the Absolute. 
Remember this. 

And this power manifests itself not only in 
the matter of growth and ordinary movements, 
but also in some other ways that seem quite 
mysterious to even modern Science. How is it 
that certain birds are able to fly directly against 
a strong wind, without visible movement of 
their wings? How do the buzzards float in the air, 
and make speed without a motion of the wing? 
What is the explanation of the movements of 
certain microscopic creatures who lack organs 
of movement? Listen to this instance related by 
the scientist Benet. He states that the Polycystids 
have a most peculiar manner of moving—a sort 
of sliding motion, to the right or left, upward, 
backward, sideways, stopping and starting, fast 
or slow, as it wills. It has no locomotive organs, 
and no movement can be seen to take place 
in the body from within or without. It simply 
slides. How? 
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Passing on to the higher animal life—how do 
eggs grow into chickens? What is the power in 
the germ of the egg? Can the germ think, and 
plan, and move, and grow into a chicken? Or 
is the Will at work there? And what is true in 
this case, is true of the birth and growth of 
all animal life—all animal life develops from a 
single germ cell. How, and Why? 

There is a mental energy resident in the 
germ cell—of this there can be no doubt. And 
that mental energy is the Creative Will ever 
manifesting. Listen to these words from Huxley, 
the eminent scientist. He says: 


“The student of Nature wonders the more and is 
astonished the less, the more conversant he becomes 
with her operations; but of all the perennial miracles 
she offers to his inspection, perhaps the most worthy 
of his admiration is the development of a plant or of 
an animal from its embryo. Examine the recently laid 
egg of some common animal, such as a salamander 


or a newt. It is a minute spheroid in which the best 
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microscope will reveal nothing but a structureless sac, 
enclosing a glairy fluid, holding granules in suspension. 
But strange possibilities lie dormant in that semi-fluid 
globule. Let a moderate supply of warmth reach its 
watery cradle, and the plastic matter undergoes 
changes so rapid, and so purposelike in their 
succession, that one can only compare them to those 
operated by a skilled modeller upon a formless lump 
of clay. As with an invisible trowel, the mass is divided 
and subdivided into smaller and smaller portions, until 
it is reduced to an aggregation of granules not too 
large to build withal the finest fabrics of the nascent 
organism. And, then, it is as if a delicate finger traced 
out the line to be occupied by the spinal column, and 
moulded the contour of the body; pinching up the 
head at one end, the tail at the other, and fashioning 
flank and limb into due salamanderine proportions, in 
so artistic a way that, after watching the process hour 
by hour, one is almost involuntarily possessed by the 
notion that some more subtle aid to vision than the 


achromatic lens would show the hidden artist, with his 
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plan before him, striving with skilful manipulation to 
perfect his work. 

"As life advances and the young amphibian ranges 
the waters, the terror of his insect contemporaries, not 
only are the nutritious particles supplied by its prey 
(by the addition of which to its frame growth takes 
place) laid down, each in its proper spot, and in due 
proportion to the rest, as to reproduce the form, the 
color, and the size, characteristic of the parental stock; 
but even the wonderful powers of reproducing lost 
parts possessed by these animals are controlled by 
the same governing tendency. Cut off the legs, the tail, 
the jaws, separately or all together, and as Spallanzani 
showed long ago, these parts not only grow again, but 
the new limb is formed on the same type as those 
which were lost. The new jaw, or leg, is a newt's, and 


never by any accident more like that of a frog's” 


In this passage from Huxley one may see 
the actual working of the Creative Will of the 
Universe,—moving behind the curtain—and a 
very thin curtain at that. And this wonderful work 
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is going on all around us, all the time. Miracles 
are being accomplished every second—they 
are so common that we fail to regard them. 
And in our bodies is the Will at work? Most 
certainly. What built you up from single cell 
to maturity? Did you do it with your intellect? 
Has not every bit of it been done without your 
conscious knowledge? It is only when things 
go wrong, owing to the violation of some 
law, that you become aware of your internal 
organs. And, yet, stomach and liver, and heart 
and the rest have been performing their work 
steadily—working away day and night, building 
up, repairing, nourishing, growing you into a 
man or woman, and keeping you sound and 
strong. Are you doing this with your reason 
or with your personal will? No, it is the great 
Creative Will of the Universe, Universe,—the 
expression of the purpose and power of the 
One, working in and through you. It is the One 
Life manifesting in you through its Creative Will. 
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And not only is this all. The Creative Will 
is all around us in every force, energy and 
principle. The force that we call mental power 
is the principle of the Will directed by our 
individual minds. In this statement we have a 
hint of the great mystery of Mental Force and 
Power, and the so-called Psychic Phenomena. 
It also gives us a key to Mental Healing. This is 
not the place to go into detail regarding these 
phases—but think over it a bit. This Will Power 
of the Universe, in all of its forms and phases, 
from Electricity to Thought-power, is always at 
the disposal of Man, within limits, and subject 
always to the laws of the Creative Will of the 
Universe. Those who acquire an understanding 
of the laws of any force may use it. And any 
force may be used or misused. 

And the nearer in understanding and 
consciousness that we get to the One Life and 
Power, the greater will be our possible power, 
for we are thus getting closer and closer to the 
source of All Power. In these lessons we hope 
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to be able to tell you how you may come into 
closer touch with this One Life of which you 
and all living things are but forms, shapes and 
channels of expression, under the operation of 
the Creative Will. 

We trust that this lesson may have brought 
to your minds the realization of the Oneness 
of All—the fact that we are all parts of the one 
encircling unity, the heart-throbs and pulsations 
of which are to be felt even to the outer edge 
of the circle of life—in Man, in Monad, in 
Crystal, in Atom. Try to feel that inner essence 
of Creative Will that is within yourselves, and 
endeavor to realize your complete inner unity 
in it, with all other forms of life. Try to realize, 
as some recent writer has expressed it, “that all 
the living world is but mankind in the making, 
and that we are but part of the All” And 
also remember that splendid vistas of future 
unfoldment spread themselves out before the 
gaze of the awakened soul, until the mind fails 
to grasp the wondrous sight. 
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We will now close this lesson by calling your 
attention to its 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

There is but One Power in the Universe— 
One Energy—One Force. And that Power, 
Energy and Force is a manifestation of the One 
Life. There can be no other Power, for there is 
none other than the One from whom Power 
may come. And there can be no manifestation 
of Power that is not the Power of the One, for 
no other Power can be in existence. The Power 
of the One is visible in its manifestations to us 
in the natural laws and forces of Nature—which 
we call the Creative Will. This Creative Will is 
the inner moving power, urge and pressure 
behind all forms and shapes of Life. In atom, and 
molecule; in monad, in cell, in plant, in fish, in 
animal, in man,—the Life Principle or Creative 
Will is constantly in action, creating, preserving, 
and carrying on life in its functions. We may call 
this Instinct or Nature, but it is the Creative Will 
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in action. This Will is back of all Power, Energy, 
or Force—be it physical, mechanical or mental 
force. And all Force that we use, consciously 
or unconsciously, comes from the One Great 
Source of Power. If we could but see clearly, we 
would know that back of us is the Power of the 
Universe, awaiting our intelligent uses, under 
the control of the Will of the All. There is nothing 
to be afraid of, for we are manifestations of the 
One Life, from which all Power proceeds, and 
the Real Self is above the effect, for it is part 
of the Cause. But over and above—under and 
behind—all forms of Being, Matter, Energy, 
Force and Power, is the ABSOLUTE—ever Calm; 
ever Peaceful; ever Content. In knowing this it 
becomes us to manifest that spirit of absolute 
Trust, Faith and Confidence in the Goodness 
and Ultimate Justice of That which is the only 
Reality there is. 
Peace be with you. 
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The Fourth Lesson: The Unity of Life. 





| N OUR FIRST Lesson of this series we spoke of 
the One Reality underlying all Life. This One 
Reality was stated to be higher than mind or 
matter, the nearest term that can be applied 
to it being “Spirit” We told you that it was 
impossible to explain just what “Spirit” is, for 
we have nothing else with which to compare 
or describe it, and it can be expressed only in 
its own terms, and not in the terms applicable 
to its emanations or manifestations. But, as we 
said in our First Lesson, we may think of “Spirit” 
as meaning the “essence” of Life and Being— 
the Reality underlying Universal Life, and from 
which the latter emanates. 
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Inthe SecondLessonwestated thatthis “Spirit, 
which we called “The Absolute,’ expressed 
itself in the Universal Life, which Universal Life 
manifested itself in countless forms of life and 
activity. In the same lesson we showed you that 
the Universe is alive—that there is not a single 
dead thing in it—that there can be no such 
thing as a dead object in the Universe, else the 
theory and truth of the One underlying Life 
must fall and be rejected. In that lesson we also 
showed you that even in the world of inorganic 
things there was ever manifest life—in every 
atom and particle of inorganic matter there is 
the universal life energy manifesting itself, and 
in constant activity. 

In the Third Lesson, we went still further into 
this phase of the general subject, and showed 
you that the Creative Will—that active principle 
of the Universal Life—was ever at work, building 
up new forms, shapes and combinations, and 
then tearing them down for the purpose of 
rebuilding the material into new forms, shapes, 
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and combinations. The Creative Will is ever 
at work in its threefold function of creating, 
preserving and destroying forms—the change, 
however, being merely in the shape and form 
or combination, the real substance remaining 
unchanged in its inner aspect, notwithstanding 
the countless apparent changes in its objective 
forms. Like the great ocean the depths of 
which remain calm and undisturbed, and the 
real nature of which is unchanged in spite of 
the waves, and billows of surface manifestation, 
so does the great ocean of the Universal Life 
remain unchanged and unaltered in spite of 
the constant play of the Creative Will upon 
the surface. In the same lesson we gave you 
many examples of the Will in action—of its 
wondrous workings in the various forms of life 
and activity—all of which went to show you 
that the One Power was at work everywhere 
and at all times. 

In our next lesson—the Fifth Lesson—we 
shall endeavor to make plain to you the highest 
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teachings of the Yogi Philosophy regarding the 
One Reality and the Many Manifestations—the 
One and the Many—how the One apparently 
becomes Many—that great question and 
problem which lies at the bottom of the well 
of truth. In that lesson we shall present for your 
consideration some fundamental and startling 
truths, but before we reach that point in our 
teachings, we must fasten upon your mind the 
basic truth that all the various manifestations of 
Life that we see on all hands in the Universe are 
but forms of manifestation of One Universal 
Life which is itself an emanation of the Absolute. 

Speaking generally, we would say to you that 
the emanation of the Absolute is in the form of 
a grand manifestation of One Universal Life, in 
which the various apparent separate forms of 
Life are but centers of Energy or Consciousness, 
the separation being more apparent than real, 
there being a bond of unity and connection 
underlying all the apparently separated forms. 
Unless the student gets this idea firmly fixed 
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in his mind and consciousness, he will find it 
difficult to grasp the higher truths of the Yogi 
Philosophy. That all Life is One, at the last, — 
that all forms of manifestation of Life are in 
harmonious Unity, underlying—is one of the 
great basic truths of the Yogi Teaching, and all 
the students of that philosophy must make this 
basic truth their own before they may progress 
further. This grasping of the truth is more than 
a mere matter of intellectual conception, for 
the intellect reports that all forms of Life are 
separate and distinct from each other, and that 
there can be no unity amidst such diversity. But 
from the higher parts of the mind comes the 
message of an underlying Unity, in spite of all 
apparent diversity, and if one will meditate 
upon this idea he will soon begin to realize the 
truth, and will fee/ that he, himself, is but a center 
of consciousness in a great ocean of Life—that 
he and all other centers are connected by 
countless spiritual and mental filaments—and 
that all emerge from the One. He will find that 
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the illusion of separateness is but “a working 
fiction of the Universe’ as one writer has so 
aptly described it—and that All is One, at the 
last, and underlying all is One. 

Some of our students may feel that we are 
taking too long a path to lead up to the great 
basic truths of our philosophy, but we who have 
traveled The Path, and know its rocky places 
and its sharp turns, feel justified in insisting 
that the student be led to the truth gradually 
and surely, instead of attempting to make short 
cuts across dangerous ravines and canyons. We 
must insist upon presenting our teachings in 
our own way—for this way has been tested and 
found good. We know that every student will 
come to realize that our plan is a wise one, and 
that he will thank us for giving him this gradual 
and easy approach to the wondrous and 
awful truth which is before us. By this gradual 
process, the mind becomes accustomed to the 
line of thought and the underlying principles, 
and also gradually discards wornout mental 
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sheaths which have served their purposes, and 
which must be discarded because they begin 
to weigh heavily upon the mind as it reaches 
the higher altitudes of The Path of Attainment. 
Therefore, we must ask you to consider with us, 
in this lesson, some further teachings regarding 
the Unity of Life. 

All the schools of the higher Oriental thought, 
as well as many of the great philosophical 
minds of the Western world, have agreed 
upon the conception of the Unity of Life—the 
Oneness of All Life. The Western thinkers, and 
many of the Eastern philosophers arrived at 
this conclusion by means of their Intellectual 
powers, greatly heightened and stimulated 
by concentration and meditation, which latter 
process liberated the faculties of the Spiritual 
Mind so that it passed down knowledge to the 
Intellect, which then seized upon the higher 
knowledge which it found within itself, and 
amplified and theorized upon the same. But 
among the Eastern Masters there are other 
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sources of information open, and from these 
sources come the same report—the Oneness 
and Unity of Universal Life. These higher 
sources of information to which we have alluded, 
consist of the knowledge coming from those 
Beings who have passed on to higher planes of 
Life than ours, and whose awakened spiritual 
faculties and senses enable them to see things 
quite plainly which are quite dark to us. And 
from these sources, also, comes the message 
of the Oneness of Life—of the existence of a 
wonderful Universal Life including all forms of 
life as we know it, and many forms and phases 
unknown to us—many centers in the great 
Ocean of Life. No matter how high the source 
of inquiry, the answer is the same—“All Life 
is One.’ And this One Life includes Beings as 
much higher than ourselves, as we are higher 
than the creatures in the slime of the ocean-bed. 
Included in it are beings who would seem as 
archangels or gods to us, and they inform that 
beyond them are still higher and more radiant 
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creatures, and so on to infinity of infinities. And 
yet all are but centers of Being in the One Life— 
all but a part of the great Universal Life, which 
itself is but an emanation of The Absolute. 

The mind of man shrinks back appalled from 
the contemplation of such wonders, and yet 
there are men who dare to attempt to speak 
authoritatively of the attributes and qualities 
of “God, as if He, the Absolute, were but a 
magnified man. Verily, indeed, “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,’ as the poet hath 
said. 

Those who will read our next lesson and 
thus gain an idea of the sublime conception 
of the Absolute held by the Yogi teachers may 
shudder at the presumption of those mortals 
who dare to think of the Absolute as possessing 
“attributes” and “qualities” like unto the meanest 
of things in this his emanated Universe. But 
even these spiritual infants are doing well— 
that is, they are beginning to think, and when 
man begins to think and question, he begins 
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to progress. It is not the fact of these people's 
immature ideas that has caused these remarks 
on our part, but rather their tendency to set 
up their puny conceptions as the absolute 
truth, and then insisting upon forcing these 
views upon the outer world of men, whom they 
consider “poor ignorant heathen.’ Permit each 
man to think according to his light—and help 
him by offering to share with him the best that 
you possess—but do not attempt to force upon 
him your own views as absolute truth to be 
swallowed by him under threat of damnation 
or eternal punishment. Who are you that dares 
to speak of punishment and damnation, when 
the smell of the smoke of the hell of materialism 
is still upon your robes. When you realize just 
what spiritual infants you still are—the best 
of you—you will blush at these things. Hold 
fast to the best that you know—be generous 
to others who seem to wish to share your 
knowledge—but give without blame or feeling 
of superiority—for those whom you teach 
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today may be your teachers tomorrow—there 
are many surprises of this kind along The Path. 
Be brave and confident, but when you begin 
to feel puffed up by your acquirement of some 
new bit of knowledge, let your prayer—our 
prayer, for we too are infants—be, “Lord, be 
merciful unto me, a fool!” 

The above words are for us, the students 
of the Yogi Philosophy—the teachers of the 
same—for human nature is the same in spite 
of names, and we must avoid the “vanity of 
vanities"—Spiritual Pride and Arrogance— 
that fault which has sent many a soul tumbling 
headlong from a high position on The Path, 
and compelled it to again begin the journey, 
chastened and bruised. The fall of Lucifer has 
many correspondences upon the occult plane, 
and is, indeed, in itself an allegorical illustration 
of just this law. Remember, always, that you are 
but a Centre in the Ocean of Life, and that all 
others are Centres in the same ocean, and that 
underlying both and all of you is the same calm 
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bed of Life and Knowledge, the property of 
all. The highest and the lowest are part of the 
same One Life—each of you has the same life 
blood flowing through your veins—you are 
connected with every other form of life, high or 
low, with invisible bonds, and none is separate 
from another. We are speaking, of course, to 
the personalities of the various students who 
are reading these words. The Real Self of each 
is above the need of such advice and caution, 
and those who are able to reach the Real Self 
in consciousness have no need for these words, 
for they have outlived this stage of error. To 
many, the consciousness of the One Life— 
the Universal Life—in which all are centres of 
consciousness and being—has come gradually 
as a final step of a long series of thought and 
reasoning, aided by flashes of truth from the 
higher regions of the mind. To others it has 
come as a great illumination, or flash of Truth, 
in which all things are seen in their proper 
relations and positions to each other, and all as 
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phases of being in the One. The term “Cosmic 
Consciousness, which has been used in the 
previous series of these lessons, and by other 
writers, means this sudden flash of “knowing” in 
which all the illusionary dividing lines between 
persons and things are broken down and the 
Universal Life is seen to be actually existent 
as One Life. To those who have reached this 
consciousness by either route just mentioned— 
or by other routes—there is no sense of loss 
of individuality or power or strength. On 
the contrary there is always a new sense of 
increased power and strength and knowing— 
instead of losing Individuality, there is a sense 
of having found it. One feels that he has the 
whole Universe at his back, or within him, rather 
than that he has lost his identity in the great 
Ocean of Life. 

While we are speaking of this phase of the 
subject, we should like to ask you if you have 
ever investigated and inquired into the real 
meaning of the much-used word “Individuality?” 
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Have you ever looked up its origin and real 
meaning, as given by the standard authorities? 
We are sure that many of you have no real 
idea of the actual meaning of the term, as 
strange as this statement may appear to you 
at first glance. Stop now, and define the word 
to yourself, as you have been accustomed to 
think of it. Ninety-five people of a hundred will 
tell you that it means something like “a strong 
personality.’ Let us see about this. 

Webster defines the word “Individual” as 
follows: “Not divided, or not to be divided; 
existing as one distinct being or object; single; 
one.’ The same authority informs us that the 
word arises from the Latin word individuus, 
meaning “indivisible; not divisible” Does 
not this help you to gain a clearer idea of the 
Individuality that knows itself to be a Centre 
of Consciousness in the One Life, rather than a 
separate, puny, insignificant thing apart from all 
other centres or forms of Life, or the source of 
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Life? We think it will help to clear your mind of 
some of the fog that has not as yet lifted itself. 
And while we are on the subject of definitions, 
let us take a little look at the word “Personality,’ 
that is generally believed to be a synonym of 
“Individuality, and is often so used. Webster 
tells us that the word “Person” originated from 
the Latin word persona, meaning “a mask used 
by actors,’ which word in turn arose from two 
other words, per, meaning “through, and 
sonare, meaning “to sound,’ the two combined 
words meaning “to sound through.’ The same 
authority informs us that the archaic meaning 
of the word was “a character or part, as in a 
play; an assumed character” If you will think 
of Personality as “a mask used by an actor,’ or 
as “a part in a play,’ or as something used to 
“sound through” or to speak through, by the 
real Individual behind the mask of Personality, 
then perhaps you will see a little further into 
the Mystery of Personality and Individuality. 
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Oh, dear students, be not deceived by the 
mask of Personality which you may happen to 
be wearing at this moment, or by the masks 
which are worn by those around you. Realize 
that back of your mask is the great Individual— 
the Indivisible—the Universal Life, in which you 
are a centre of consciousness and activity. This 
does not wipe out your identity—instead it 
gives you a greater and grander identity. Instead 
of your sinking into a Nirvana of extinction of 
consciousness, your consciousness so enlarges 
as you unfold, that you will in the end feel your 
identity to be the identity of the Universe. 
Instead of your gaining Nothingness, you gain 
Allness. All spiritual growth and unfoldment 
gives you a constantly increasing sense of 
relationship with, and agreement with, the All. 
You grow into Allness as you unfold. Be not 
deceived by this chatter about Nothingness, 
and loss of Individuality, in the Oriental 
thought, although some of the presentations 
of its teachings may so seem to mean at first 
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reading. Remember always that Personality is 
the mask, and Individuality the Real One. 

You have often heard persons, claiming to be 
acquainted with the teachings of Theosophy 
and other expositions of the Oriental Wisdom 
Religion (including our own presentation), 
asserting that the Oriental mind was ever bent 
upon attaining a final stage of Nothingness 
or Extinction in Nirvana. In addition to what 
we have said, and to what we shall say on this 
subject, let us quote from the inspired writer of 
the “Secret Doctrine” (a standard Theosophical 
work) when she says, in that work on page 286, 
Vol. |: “Is this annihilation, as some think?...To 
see in Nirvana annihilation, amounts to saying 
of a man plunged in a sound, dreamless sleep— 
one that leaves no impression on the physical 
memory and brain, because the sleeper’s 
Higher Self is in its original state of absolute 
consciousness during these hours—that he 
too is annihilated. The latter simile answers 
only to one side of the question—the most 
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material; since reabsorption is by no means 
such a dreamless sleep, but, on the contrary, 
absolute existence, an unconditional unity, or 
a state, to describe which human language is 
absolutely and hopelessly inadequate...Nor 
is the individuality—nor even the essence 
of the personality, if any be left behind—lost 
because re-absorbed.” As J. Wm. Lloyd says, 
in connection with the above quotation, “This 
seems conclusive proof that Theosophy does 
not regard Nirvana as annihilation, but as an 
infinite enlargement of consciousness.’ And 
we would add that this is true not only as 
regards the Nirvana of the Theosophist, but 
also of the consciousness of the Unity of Life— 
the Universal Life. This too is not annihilation 
of individual consciousness, but an “infinite 
enlargement of consciousness” as this Western 
writer Lloyd has so well expressed it. 

The very consciousness of Life that every man 
feels within him, comes not from something 
belonging exclusively to himself as a separate 
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or personal thing. On the contrary, it belongs 
to his Individuality, not to his Personality, and 
is a phase of his consciousness or “awareness” 
of his relation to the One Universal Life which 
underlies his existence, and in which he is a 
center of consciousness. Do you grasp this 
idea? If not, meditate and concentrate upon it, 
for it is important. You must learn to feel the 
Life within you, and to know that it is the Life 
of the great Ocean of Universal Life upon the 
bosom of which you are borne as a centre of 
consciousness and energy. In this thought there 
is Power, Strength, Calm, Peace, and Wisdom. 
Acquire it, if you are wise. It is indeed a Gift 
from the Gods. 

In this lesson we are not attempting to build 
up your idea of the Unity of Life by a series of 
arguments taken from a world of phenomena in 
which separateness and non-Unity is apparent. 
No such arguments would suffice, for it would 
be like trying to prove the existence and laws of 
color to a man born blind, by arguments taken 
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from his world of darkness. On the contrary 
we are appealing to that region of the mind 
in which is stored the capacity for intuitively 
apprehending truth. We are endeavoring 
to speak in tones which will awaken a similar 
vibration in that part of your mentality, and if 
these vibrations be started into being, then will 
you be able to feel and know the truth, and then 
will your Intellect eagerly seize upon the new 
idea that it finds within itself, and will proceed 
to apply the same to the various problems that 
have been bothering you in the past. 

This consciousness of Unity must come from 
the higher regions of the mind, for the Intellect 
alone knows it not,—it is out of its field. Just 
as one may not know that the earth is round 
by means of his senses which report quite the 
contrary, but may and does know this truth 
by abstract reasoning and higher intellectual 
effort; so may one know the truth that All Life 
is indeed One, at the last, and underlying, by 
the higher faculties of the mind, although his 
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senses and ordinary intellectual processes fail 
to so inform him. The senses cannot inform man 
that the earth is round, because they cannot see 
it as a whole, but only in part—while the higher 
reasoning faculties are able to visualize the 
earth as a whole, and know it must be round. 
And the Intellect, in its ordinary field can see 
only separateness, and cannot report Oneness, 
but the Higher Mind sees Life as a Whole, and 
knows it to be One. And it is the Higher Mind 
that we are trying to bring into the field of 
consciousness in the appeal to you in this lesson. 
We trust that we may be successful—in fact we 
know that we shall be so, in many cases, for we 
know that the field is ready for the sowing of 
the seed—and that the call has been heard, 
and the message passed on to us to answer the 
call—else these words would not have been 
written. 

The consciousness of the Unity of Life is 
something that must be experienced before 
the truth may be realized. It is not necessary 
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for one to wait until he acquire full Cosmic 
Consciousness before he may realize, at least 
partially, the Oneness of All Life, for he may 
unfold gradually into the Cosmic Knowing, 
experiencing at each stage a fuller conception 
of the underlying Unity of Life, in which he is 
a centre of consciousness and manifestation. 
But there must be at least a partial unfoldment 
before one is able to feel the sense of Unity. To 
those who have not unfolded sufficiently to gain 
at least a glimmering of the truth, everything 
appears separate from every other thing, and 
there is no Unity of All. It is as if every leaf on 
a mighty tree were to consider itself a being 
separate and distinct from everything else in 
the world, failing to perceive its connection 
with the branch or limb, and tree, and its unity 
in being with every other leaf on the tree. After 
a bit the unfolding consciousness of the leaf 
enables it to perceive the stem that connects it 
with the twig. Then it begins to realize certain 
relationships, and feels its vital connection with 
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the twig and the few other leaves attached to 
the same twig. Later on, it unfolds sufficiently 
to perceive that certain other leaf-bearing 
twigs are connected with the same branch, and 
it learns to feel its relationship with all twigs 
and leaves springing from that branch. Then 
again, a little later on, it begins to realize that 
other branches spring from the same limb as 
its branch, and the sense of relationship and 
dawning Unity begins to widen still further. And 
so it goes on, until at last, the tiny leaflet realizes 
that the life of the tree is the life of all of its 
parts—limbs, branches, twigs, leaves, blossoms, 
fruit, seed, etc., and that it, itself, is but a centre 
of expression in the One Life of the tree. Does 
the leaf feel less important and real from this 
discovery? We should say assuredly not, for it 
must feel that behind its tiny form and limited 
strength is the strength and vitality of the entire 
organism of the tree. It must know that the tree 
is ever at work extracting nourishment from 
the earth, air, and water, and transmitting that 
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nourishment to its every part, including our 
little friend the leaflet. It knows that the sap will 
rise in the Spring to renew the manifestations 
of life, and it knows that although its leafy form 
may wither and die, still the essence of its life— 
its real Life—does not die but remains ever 
active and strong awaiting its chance for future 
expression and re-embodiment. Of course 
this figure of the leaf and the tree fails us if we 
attempt to carry it very far, but it will give us at 
least a partial idea of the relationship between 
the life of the person, and the One Life. 

Some of the Oriental teachers have 
illustrated this idea to their students by various 
familiar examples and figures of speech. Some 
bid the student hold up his hand, and then 
point out to him that each finger is apparently 
separate and distinct if one does not look down 
to where it joins the hand. Each finger, if it had 
consciousness, might well argue that it was a 
separate individual, having no relationship 
with any other finger. It might prove this to 
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its own satisfaction, and to that of its listeners, 
by showing that it could move itself without 
stirring the other fingers. And so long as its 
consciousness was confined to its upper two 
joints it would remain under the illusion of 
separateness. But when its consciousness at last 
permeated the depths of its being, it would find 
that it emerged from the same hand from which 
also sprung the other fingers, and thatits real life 
and power was vested in the hand rather than 
in itself, and that although apparently separate 
and independent, it was really but a part of 
the hand. And when its consciousness, through 
the consciousness of the hand, broadened and 
widened, it would perceive its relationship 
with, and interdependence with, the whole 
body, and would also recognize the power of 
the brain, and its mighty Will. 

Another favorite illustration of the Eastern 
teachers is the stream of water flowing over a 
rocky bed. They point to the stream before 
it comes to a rocky place, and show the chela 
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(student) that it is One. Then they will move a 
little way down the stream and show him how 
the rocks and stones divide the stream into 
countless little streams, each of which might 
imagine itself a separate and distinct stream, 
until later on it again joins the main united 
stream, and finds that it was but a form of 
expression of the One. 

Another illustration that is frequently used 
by the teachers, is that which bids the student 
consider himself as a minute cell, or “little- 
life” as the Hindus call it, in a body. It may be 
a cell in the blood performing the office of a 
carrier or messenger, or it may be a working 
cell in one of the organs of the body; or it 
may be a thinking cell in the brain. At any rate, 
the cell manifests capacity for thought, action 
and memory—and a number of secondary 
attributes quite wonderful in the way. (See 
"Hatha Yoga,’ Chapter xvin.) Each cell might 
well consider itself as a separate individual—in 
a certain sense it does. It has a certain degree of 
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something akin to consciousness, enabling it to 
perform its work correctly and properly, and is 
called upon at times to manifest something like 
judgment. It may well be excused for thinking 
of itself as a “person” having a separate life. 
The analogy between its illusions and that of 
the man when seen by a Master, is very close. 
But we know that the life of the cell is merely 
a centre of expression of the life of the body— 
that its consciousness is merely a part of the 
consciousness of the mind animating the body. 
The cell will die and apparently perish, but the 
essence of it will remain in the life of the person 
whose body it occupied, and nothing really 
dies or perishes. Would the cell feel any less 
real if it knew that behind its Personality as a cell, 
there was the Individuality of the Man—that its 
Real Self was the Man, not the cell? Of course, 
even this figure of speech can be carried only 
so far, and then must stop, for the personality 
of the man, when it is dissolved, leaves behind 
it an essence which is called Character, which 
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becomes the property of the Ego and which 
accompanies it into after life according to the 
Law of Karma, of which we shall speak in future 
lessons. But back even of these attributes of 
Personality, is the Ego which exists in spite of 
Personality, and lives on and on throughout 
many Personalities, and yet learning the lessons 
of each, until at last it rises above Personality 
and enters into higher sphere of Knowing and 
Being. 

Still another favorite illustration of the Hindu 
teachers is that of the sun beating down upon 
the ocean and causing a portion of the water 
to rise in the form of vapor. This vapor forms 
clouds which spread all over the earth, and 
which eventually condense in the form of 
rain drops, dew, etc. This rain and dew form 
streams, rivers, etc., and sooner or later every 
drop finds its way back to Mother Ocean which 
is its Real Self. Separate though the dewdrop 
be, yet it is a part of the Ocean, no matter how 
far distant it may be, and the attraction of the 
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Ocean will surely, and without fail, draw it back 
to its bosom. And the dewdrop, if it could 
know the truth, would be so much happier 
and stronger, and braver if it could know that it 
was superior to accident, time and space, and 
that it could not escape its own good, and that 
nothing could prevent its final triumph and 
victory when at last “the dewdrop glides into 
the shining sea.’ How cheerfully it could have 
met its many changes of form, and the incidents 
of its journey, if it could have gotten rid of the 
illusion of separateness, and knew that instead 
of being a tiny insignificant dewdrop it was a 
part of the Mighty Ocean—in fact that its Real 
Self was that Ocean itself—and that the Ocean 
was continually drawing it toward it, and that the 
many changes, up and down, were in response 
to that mighty power of attraction which was 
slowly but irresistibly drawing it back Home to 
Rest, Peace, and Power. 

As valuable as are all these illustrations, 
examples, and figures of speech, still all must 
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of necessity fall short of the truth in the case 
of the Soul of Man—that wondrous something 
which has been built up by the Absolute after 
aeons and zons of time, and which is destined 
to play an important part in the great Cosmic 
Drama which it has pleased the Absolute to 
think into existence. Drawing its Life from the 
Universal Life, it has the roots of its being still 
further back in the Absolute itself, as we shall 
see in the next lesson. Great and wonderful is it 
all, and our minds are but illy fitted to receive 
the truth, and must be gradually accustomed 
to the glare of the Sun. But it will come to all— 
none can escape his glorious destiny. 

The Oriental writings are full of allusions 
to the underlying Oneness, in fact the entire 
Oriental philosophies rest upon it. You may 
find it everywhere if you will but look for it. The 
experience of Cosmic Consciousness, which 
is naught but a sudden or gradual “awareness” 
of the underlying Unity of Life, is evidenced 
everywhere in the Upanishads, that wonderful 
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series of teachings in the Hindu classics. Every 
writer in the collection gives his evidence 
regarding this awareness of Unity and Oneness, 
and the experiences and mental characteristics 
arising from the same. The following quotations 
will give an idea of the prevalence of this 
thought: 


“He that beholds all beings in the Self, and the Self 
in all things, he never turns away from it” 

“When to a man who understands, the Self has 
become all things, what sorrow, what trouble, can 


there be to him who once beheld that unity.’ 


The Hindu father explains to his son that the 
One Life is in all forms and shapes, points out 
object after object, saying to the boy: “Tat tvam 
asi, Thou art that; That thou art” 

And the Mystics have added their testimony 
to that of others who have experienced this 
consciousness. Plotinus said: “Knowledge 
has three degrees: opinion, science, and 
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illumination. The last is absolute knowledge 
founded upon the identity of the knowing 
mind with the known object.’ 

And Eckhardt, the German mystic, has told 
his pupils that: “God is the soul of all things. He 
is the light that shines in us when the veil is rent.’ 

And Tennyson, in his wonderful verse 
describing the temporary lifting of the veil 
for him, has described a phase of Cosmic 
Consciousness in the following words: 


“For knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there, 
But never yet hath dippt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth, 
And in the million-millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for evermore 
And ever vanishing, never vanishes. ... 
And more, my son, for more than once when | 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 


That word which is the symbol of myself, 
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The mortal symbol of the Self was loosed, 

And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. | touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shadow of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and through loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matched with ours 

Were Sun to spark, unshadowable in words, 


Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world.” 


And not only among the mystics and poets is 
this universal truth experienced and expressed, 
but among the great philosophers of all ages 
may we find this teaching of the Unity of 
Life originally voiced in the Upanishads. The 
Grecian thinkers have expressed the thought; 
the Chinese philosophers have added their 
testimony; the modern philosophers, Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Hartman, 
Ferrier, Royce, although differing widely in their 
theories, all have expressed as a fundamental 
truth the Unity of Life—a One Life underlying. 
The basic teachings of the Vedas are receiving 
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confirmation at the hands of Modern Science, 
which while calling itself Rationalistic and 
inclining to a Materialistic conception of the 
Universe, still finds itself compelled to say, “At 
the last, All is One” 

Andinnearlyeveryhumansoulthereisasecret 
chamber in which the text of this knowledge 
lies hidden, and in the rare moments in which 
the chamber door is opened in response to 
poetry, music, art, deep religious feeling, or 
those unaccountable waves of uplift that come 
to all, the truth is recognized for the moment 
and the soul feels at peace and is content in the 
feeling that it is at harmony with the All. The 
sense of Beauty, however expressed, when 
keenly experienced, has a tendency to lift us 
out of our consciousness of separateness into 
another plane of mind in which the keynote is 
Unity. The higher the human feeling, the nearer 
is the conscious realization of the underlying 
Unity. 
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This realization of the Unity of Life—the 
Oneness of Life—the Great Life—even when 
but faintly experienced, renders Life quite a 
different thing to the person. He feels no longer 
that he is a mere “part” of something that may 
be destroyed—or that he is a tiny personal 
something, separate from and opposed to 
all the rest of the Universe—but that he is, 
instead, a Unit of Expression—a Centre of 
Consciousness—in the Great One Life. He 
realizes that he has the Power, and Strength, 
and Life, and Wisdom of the Whole back of 
him, upon which he may learn to draw as he 
unfolds. He realizes that he is at Home, and 
that he cannot be thrust out, for there is no 
outside of the All. He feels within himself the 
certainty of infinite Life and being, for his Life is 
the all Life, and that cannot die. The petty cares, 
and worries, and griefs, and pains of everyday 
personal life are seen for what they are, and 
they cease to threaten and dominate him as of 
old. He sees the things of personality as merely 
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the costume and trappings of the part in the 
play of life that he is acting out, and he knows 
that when he discards them he will still be “I” 
When one really feels the consciousness of 
the One Life underlying, he acquires a confident 
trust and faith, and a new sense of freedom 
and strength comes to him, for is he not indeed 
delivered from the bondage of fear that has 
haunted him in his world of separateness. 
He feels within him the spiritual pulse of the 
Universal Life, and at once he thrills with a sense 
of new-found power and being. He becomes 
reconciled with Life in all its phases, for he 
knows these things as but temporary phases 
in the working out of some great Universal 
plan, instead of things permanent and fixed 
and beyond remedy. He begins to feel the 
assurance of Ultimate Justice and God, and the 
old ideas of Injustice and Evil begin to fade from 
him. He who enters into the consciousness of 
the Universal Life, indeed enters into a present 
realization of the Life Everlasting. All fear of 
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being “lost” or "eternally damned” fades away, 
and one instinctively realizes that he is “saved” 
because he is of the One Life and cannot be 
lost. All the fear of being lost arises from the 
sense of illusion of separateness or apartness 
from the One Life. Once the consciousness of 
Unity is gained, fear drops from the soul like a 
wornout garment. 

When the idea and consciousness of the 
Unity takes possession of one, he feels a new 
sense of cheerfulness and optimism entirely 
different from any other feeling that he has 
ever experienced. He loses that distrust and 
hardness which seems to cling to so many in 
this age who have arrived at the Intellectual 
stage of development, and have been unable 
to progress further. A new sense of peace and 
harmony comesto one, andilluminates his entire 
character and life. The bitterness engendered 
by the illusion of separateness is neutralized 
by the sweetness of the sense of Unity. When 
one enters into this consciousness he finds that 
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he has the key to many a riddle of life that has 
heretofore perplexed him. Many dark corners 
are illuminated—many hard sayings are made 
clear. Paradoxes become understandable 
truths, and the pairs of opposites that dwell in 
all advanced intellectual conceptions, seem to 
bend around their ends and form themselves 
into a circle. 

To the one who understands the Unity, 
all Nature seems akin and friendly. There 
is no sense of antagonism or opposition— 
everything is seen to fit into its place, and 
work out its appointed task in the Universal 
plan. All Nature is seen to be friendly, when 
properly understood, and Man regains that 
sense of harmonious environment and at- 
home-ness that he lost when he entered the 
stage of self-consciousness. The lower animal 
and the children feel this Unity, in their poor 
imperfect way, but Man lost this Paradise when 
he discovered Good and Evil. But Paradise Lost 
becomes Paradise Regained when Man enters 
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into this new stage of consciousness. But unlike 
the animal or child, which instinctively feels the 
Unity, the awakened soul of man possesses the 
Unity consciousness, coupled with intelligent 
comprehension, and unfolding spiritual power. 
He has found that which he lost, together with 
the accumulated interest of the ages. This new 
kingdom of Consciousness is before the race. 
All must enter into it in time—all will enter into 
it—many are entering into it now, by gradual 
stages. This dawning sense of Unity is that 
which is causing the spiritual unrest which is 
now agitating the world, and Which in time will 
bring the race to a realization of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and his 
kinship to Every Living Thing. We are entering 
into this new cycle of human unfoldment, and 
the greatest changes are before the race. Ye 
who read these words are in the foremost ranks 
of the new dispensation, else you would not 
be interested in this subject. You are the leaven 
which is designed to lighten the heavy mass of 
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the world-mind. Play well your parts. You are 
not alone. Mighty forces and great Intelligences 
are behind you in the work. Be worthy of them. 
Peace be with you. 

Carry with you the Central Thought of this 
lesson: 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

There is but One Life—a Universal Life—in 
the world. This One Life is an emanation from 
the Absolute. It infills all forms, shapes and 
manifestations of Life, and is the Real Life that 
each imagines to be his personal property. There 
is but One—and you are centres of consciousness 
and expression in that One. There is a Unity and 
Harmony which becomes apparent to those 
who enter into the consciousness of the One Life. 
There is Peace and Calm in the thought. There is 
Strength and Power in the knowledge. Enter ye 
into your Kingdom of Power—possess yourselves 
of your Birthright of Knowledge. In the very 
center of your being you will find a holy of holies 
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in which dwells the Consciousness of the One Life, 


underlying. Enter into the Silence of the Shrine 
within. 
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The Fifth Lesson: The One and the Many. 





A? WE HAVE stated in previous Lessons, 
all philosophies which thinkers have 
considered worthy of respect, find their final 
expression of Truth in the fundamental thought 
that there is but One Reality, underlying all 
the manifold manifestations of shape and 
form. It is true that the philosophers have 
differed widely in their conception of that 
One, but, nevertheless, they have all agreed 
upon the logical necessity of the fundamental 
conception that there is, at least, but One 
Reality, underlying All. 

Even the Materialists have conceded this 
conclusion, and they speak and think of a 
something called “Matter,’ as the One—holding 
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that, inherent in Matter, is the potentiality of 
all Life. The school of Energists, holding that 
Matter in itself is non-existent, and that it is 
merely a mode of manifestation of a something 
called “Energy, asserts that this something 
called Energy is One, fundamental, real, and 
self-sufficient. 

The various forms of Western religious 
thought, which hold to the various conceptions 
of a Personal Deity, also hold to a Oneness, 
inasmuch as they teach that in the beginning 
there was God, only, and that all the Universe 
has been created by Him. They do not go into 
details regarding this creation, and, unlike 
the Oriental teachers, they fail to distinguish 
between the conception of the creation of 
shape and form, on the one hand; and the 
creation of the substance of these shapes and 
forms, on the other hand. But, even accepting 
the premises of these people who hold to the 
Personal Deity conception, it will be seen that 
the Reason requires the acceptance of one or 
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two ideas, viz., (1) That the Deity created the 
substance of these shapes and forms from 
Nothing; or else (2) that he created them out of 
his own substance—out of Himself, in fact. Let 
us consider, briefly, these two conceptions. 

In the first conception, i.e., Creation from 
Nothing, we are brought face to face with an 
impregnable obstacle, inasmuch as the human 
reason positively refuses to think of Anything 
coming from Nothing. While it is perfectly true 
that the finite human mind cannot undertake 
to limit the powers of the Infinite; or to insist 
that the possibilities of the Divine Power must 
be measured and limited by the finite power 
of Man—still it must hearken to the report 
of its own highest faculties, and say “I cannot 
Think it,’ or else blindly accept the teachings of 
other finite minds which are equally unable to 
"Think it,’ and which have no superior sources of 
information. The Infinite Power has endowed us 
with reasoning faculties, and evidently expects 
us to use them to their full capacity—else 
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the gift were a mockery. And in the absence 
of information from higher sources than the 
Reason, we must use the Reason in thinking of 
this matter, or else refuse to think of it at all. 

In view of the above thought, let us then 
consider the report of the Reason, regarding 
this matter, And then, after having done so, let 
us apply the test of this report of the Reason, 
to the highest teaching of the Yogi Philosophy, 
and see how the latter stands the test. And, after 
having done this, we will apply the test of the 
Higher Consciousness to the same teachings. 
Remember this always, that while there is 
knowledge that transcends Reason—that is 
knowledge that comes from the Higher Regions 
of the Mind—still even such information of the 
Spiritual Mind does not run contrary to Reason, 
although it goes beyond it. There is harmony 
between the Spiritual Mind and the Highest 
Reason. 

Returning to the consideration of the matter 
of Creation of Substance from Nothing, we 
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again assert that the Reason is unable to think of 
the creation of Something from Nothing. It finds 
the statement unthinkable, and contrary to all 
the laws of thought. It is true that the Reason 
is compelled to accept as a final truth, many 
things that it cannot understand by reason 
of its finitude—but this is not one of them. 
There is no logical necessity for the Reason to 
accept any such conception as this—there is no 
warrant in the Reason for any such theory, idea 
or conclusion. Let us stop here, for a moment, 
and examine into this difference—it may help 
us to think clearer, hereafter. 

We find it impossible to understand the fact 
of the Infinite Being having always existed—and 
Being without Cause. We find it impossible to 
conceive of the nature of an Eternal, Causeless, 
and Infinite Being—to conceive the nature of, 
such a Being, remember. 

But, while this is so, still our Reason, by its 
own laws, compels us to think that there must 
be such a Being, so long as we think at all. For, 
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if we think at all, we must think of there being 
a Fundamental Reality—and we must think of 
that Reality as being without Cause (because 
there can be no Cause for the First Cause); and 
we must think of that Reality as being Eternal 
(because It could not have sprung into Being 
from Nothing, and therefore must have always 
been); and we must think of that Reality as 
Infinite (because there is nothing outside of 
ltself to limit It). Think over this statement for a 
moment—until you grasp it fully. 

But there is no such necessity, or compulsion, 
in the case of the question of Creation from 
Nothingness. On the contrary, the necessity 
and compulsion is all the other way. Not only 
is the Reason unable to think of Creation from 
Nothing—not only does all its laws forbid it to 
hold such a conception—but, more than this, 
it finds within itself a conception, full-grown 
and potent, which contradicts this idea. It finds 
within itself the strong certainty that Whatever 
Really Is has Always Been, and that all transient 
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and finite shapes, forms, and manifestations, 
must proceed from that which is Real, Infinite, 
Causeless, and Infinite—and moreover must be 
composed of the substance of that Reality, for 
there is nothing else Real from which they could 
have been composed; and their composition 
from Nothing is unthinkable, for Nothing is 
Nothing, and always will be Nothing. “Nothing” 
is merely a name of denial of existence—an 
absolute denial of substantiality of any degree, 
kind or form—an absolute denial of Reality. 
And from such could come only Nothing— 
from Nothing, Nothing comes. 

Therefore, finding within itself the positive 
report that All, and Anything There Is, must be 
composed of the Substance of the Reality, the 
Reason is compelled to think that the Universe 
is composed of the Substance of the One 
Reality—whether we call that One Reality, by 
the name of The Absolute; or whether we call 
it God. We must believe that from this Absolute- 
God all things in the Universe have flown out, or 
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been emanated, rather than created—begotten, 
rather than “made.” 

This does not mean the Pantheistic idea that 
the Universe is God—but rather that God, while 
existing separate and apart from His Universe, 
in his Essence, and Being, is nevertheless in His 
Universe, and His Universe in Him. And this, 
no matter what conception of God or Deity is 
had—or whether one thinks of The Absolute 
as Principle. The Truth is the same—Truth no 
matter by what names it is called, or by what 
misconception it is surrounded. The Truth is 
that One is in All, and All is in One—such is the 
report of the highest Reason of Man—such 
is the report of the Illumined—such is the 
Highest Teachings that have come down to the 
race from the great souls that have trodden 
The Path of Attainment. 

And nowlet us submit the Yogi Philosophy to 
these conceptions, and reports of the Reason. 
And let us discover just what more the Yogi 
Philosophy has to say concerning the nature 
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of the Substance of the Divine, which infills all 
Life—and how it solves the Riddle of the Sphinx, 
concerning the One in All; and All in One. We 
hope to show you that the Riddle is capable of 
solution, and that the old Yogi teachers have long 
ago grasped that for which the human mind has 
ever sought. This phase of the Teachings is the 
highest, and it is usually hinted at, rather than 
expressed, in the writings on the subject—owing 
to danger of confusion and misconception. But 
in these Lessons we shall speak the Truth plainly, 
and without fear—for such is the Message which 
has been given us to deliver to our students— 
and we will perform the Right action, leaving the 
Result, or Fruits of the Action, where it belongs, 
according to the higher teachings found in the 
“Bhagavad Gita,’ and in the Higher Teachings 
of the Yogi Philosophy. 

The fundamental Truth embedded in the 
Wisdom-Philosophies of the East—the Higher 
Yogi Teachings—is the impregnable doctrine 
of the One Self in the many selves—the many 
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selves in the One Self. This fundamental Truth 
underlies all the Oriental Philosophies which 
are esoteric in their nature. 

Notwithstanding the crude and often 
repulsive conceptions and practices of the 
masses of the people who represent the 
exoteric, or popular, phase of the teachings 
(and these two phases are to be found in all 
regions) still there is always this Inner Doctrine 
of the One Self, to be found to those who look 
for it. 

Not only is this true among the Hindus; 
but even among the Mahommedans, of all 
countries, there is an Inner Circle of Mystics, 
known as the Sufis, holding to this Truth. And 
the inner teachings of the philosophies of all 
ages and races, have held likewise. And the 
highest thought of the philosophers of the 
Western races, has found refuge in this idea of 
the Over-soul, or Universal Self. But, it is only 
among the Yogis that we find an attempt made 
to explain the real nature of the manifestation 
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of the One in Many—the holding of the Many 
forms in the One Self. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of how the One becomes as Many, as 
expounded by the Higher Yogi Teachings, it 
becomes necessary to speak of a matter upon 
which there has been much confusion and 
misunderstanding, not only on the part of the 
students of various Oriental Philosophies, but 
also upon the part of some of the teachers 
themselves. We allude to the connection 
between THE ONE—THE ABSOLUTE—in lts 
ESSENCE—and that which has been called the 
One Life; the Universal Life, etc. Many writers 
have spoken of the Universal Life, and The 
One, as being identical—but such is a grievous 
error, finding no warrant in the Highest Yogi 
Teachings. It is true that all living forms dwell in, 
and are infilled with the Universal Life—that All 
Life is One. We have taught this truth, and it is 
indeed Truth, without qualification. But there is 
still a Higher Truth—the Highest Truth, in fact— 
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and that is, that even this Universal Life is not 
the One, but, instead, is in itself a manifestation 
of, and emanation from, THE ONE. There is a 
great difference here—-see that you perceive 
and understand it, before proceeding further. 

THE ONE—THE ABSOLUTE—according to 
the Highest Teachings, is Pure Spirit, and not 
Life, Mind, or Being as we understand them in 
our finite and mortal expressions. But, still all 
Life, Mind, and Being, as we understand them, 
spring from, flow from, and emanate from, the 
One—and more than this, may be spoken of 
as reflections of the Life, Mind, and Being of 
The One, if we may be permitted to apply the 
names of finite manifestations to the Infinite 
Reality. 

So, the Highest Teaching is that the Universal 
Life infilling all living things, is not, in itself, the 
Being and Life of THE ONE—but is rather a 
great fundamental emanation of The One, the 
manner and nature of which will be spoken of 
as we proceed. Remember this, please. 
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Leading up to the Supreme Idea of the 
One in All—All in One—let us examine into 
the report of the Reason upon the nature of 
the Substance—the Divine Substance—from 
which all living forms are shaped; and from 
which all that we know as Finite Mind is likewise 
composed. How can these imperfect and finite 
forms be composed of a Divine and Perfect 
Substance? This is the question that must 
occur to the minds of those who are capable 
of deep thought on the subject—and it is a 
question that must be answered. And it can be 
answered—and is answered in the Higher Yogi 
Philosophy. Let us examine the reports of the 
Reason, a little further—then shall we be ready 
for the Teachings. 

Of what can the Substance of the Infinite be 
composed? Can it be Matter? Yes, if you are 
satisfied with the reasoning of the Materialists, 
and cannot see further into the Truth! These 
teach that Matter is God, and that God is Matter. 
But if you be among those who reject the 
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Materialistic teachings, you will not be satisfied 
with this answer. Even if you incline toward a 
Non-mental Infinite, still if you are familiar with 
the results of modern scientific investigation, 
and know that Science has seen Matter resolve 
itself into something like Electric Energy, you 
will know that the Truth must lie behind and 
beyond Matter. 

Then is it Pure Energy? you may ask. Pure 
Energy? what's that? Can you think of Energy 
apart from material manifestation? Have you 
ever known of such a thing? Do you not know 
that even the Electron Theory, whichis attracting 
the attention of advanced Modern Science, 
and which holds that all things are composed 
of minute particles of Electric Energy, called 
Electrons, from which the Atoms are built—do 
you not know that even this theory recognizes 
the necessity of a “something like Matter, only 
infinitely finer,’ which they call the Ether, to 
enfold the Electric Energy as a unit—to give it 
a body, as it were? And can you escape from 
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the fact that the most advanced scientific 
minds find confronting them—the fact that in 
all Energy, and governing its actions, there ‘is 
manifested “something like Mind"? 

And does not all this teach thinkers that just 
as Energy creates from itself, that which is called 
Matter, and then usesit as a vehicle of expression 
and action—so does this “Something like Mind” 
create from itself that which we call Energy, 
and proceeds to use it, with its accompanying 
phase of Matter, for its expression? Does 
not all advanced research show us that in all 
Matter and Energy there are evidences of the 
operation of this “Something like Mind”? And 
if this be so, are we not justified as regarding 
Matter and Energy as mere Effects—and to 
look to this “Something like Mind” as the more 
fundamental Substance? We think so—and 
Science is beginning to think so, too. And 
soon will Science be regarding with the most 
profound respect, the Metaphysical axiom that 
"All is Mind" 
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You will see by reference to our “Advanced 
Course in Yogi Philosophy, etc., the general 
Yogi teachings regarding the Emanation of 
the One, known respectively as Mind, Energy, 
and Matter. You will see that the Yogis teach 
that Mind, Energy, and Matter comprise a 
threefold emanation of the Absolute. You will 
also see that it is taught that Mind was the 
Parent-Emanation—the Universal Mind; and 
that the Universal Energy was the Second- 
Emanation (proceeding from Mind); and that 
the Universal Matter was the Third Emanation 
(proceeding from Energy) In the same book 
you will find that the Teaching is that above 
Matter, Energy, and Mind, is the Essence of the 
Absolute, which is called Spirit—the nature of 
which is non-understandable to the mind of 
Man, the highest conception of which is the 
highest manifestation of itself—Mind. But as 
we cannot comprehend spirit otherwise, we 
are justified in thinking of it as Something like 
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Infinite Mind—Something as much higher than 
Finite Mind as that is higher than mere energy. 

Now, then—we have seen the folly of 
thinking of the Divine Substance as Matter or 
Energy. And we have come to know it as Spirit, 
something like Mind, only infinitely higher, but 
which still may be thought of in terms of Infinite 
Mind, for we can have no higher terms in our 
thinking operations. So we may then assume 
that this Divine Nature or substance is SPIRIT, 
which we will think of as Infinite Mind, for want 
of a better form of conception. 

We have seen the folly of thinking of the 
Divine Essential Substance as the Body of God. 
We have likewise seen the folly of thinking of it 
as the Vital Energy of God. And we have found 
that we could not escape thinking of it as the 
Spirit, or infinite Mind of God. Beyond this we 
cannot think intelligently. 

But do you not see that all this exercise of 
the Reason has brought us to the point where 
we must think that this Divine Substance, which 
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the Absolute-God uses in the manifestation of 
Universal Life; the Universe; and all the forms, 
and shapes, and manifestations of life and 
things in the Universe—this Divine Substance 
which must be in All Things—and in which All 
Things must rest, even as the bubble rests on 
the Ocean—that this can be nothing less than 
Spirit, and that this Spirit can be thought of 
only as Infinite Mind? 

And, if this be so, then indeed must All be 
Mind, and Mind be All—meaning, of course, 
the Infinite Mind, not the finite manifestation 
that we call Mind. 

Then, if this reasoning has been correct, then 
must we think that All Life—all the Universe— 
Everything except the Absolute itself—must be 
held in the Infinite Mind of the Absolute! 

And, so, by the exercise of our Reason—by 
listening to, and examining its reports, we have 
been brought face to face—eye to eye—heart 
to heart—with the Teaching of the Illumined 
Ones, which has come down to us as the Highest 
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Teaching of the Yogi Philosophy! For this, 
indeed, is the highest conception of Truth in the 
Yogi Teachings—this, that ALL MANIFESTATIONS 
AND EMANATIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE ARE MENTAL 
CREATIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE—THOUGHT-FORMS 
HELD IN THE INFINITE MIND—THE INFINITE SPIRIT 
IN THEM—AND THEY IN THE INFINITE SPIRIT. 
And that the only Real Thing about Man is THE 
SPIRIT involved in the Thought-Form, the rest is 
mere Personality, which changes and ceases to 
be. The Spirit in the Soul of Man, is the SouL OF 
THE SOUL, which is never born; never changeth; 
never dieth—this is The Real Self of Man, in 
which, indeed, he is “One with the Father.’ 

This is the point where the Reasoning Mind 
of Man has come to a sense of Agreement with 
the Highest Yogi Teachings. Let us now pass on 
to the Teachings themselves—let us listen to 
The Message of Truth. 

In this consideration of the Highest Yogi 
Philosophy, and its teaching, we would again say 
to our students, that which we said to them in 
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"The Advanced Course”—that we do not attempt 
to teach the “why” of the Manifestation of The 
Absolute, but rest content with delivering the 
Message of the Yogi Sages, which deals with 
the “how.” As we stated in the lessons referred 
to, we incline to that school of the Higher 
Teachings, which holds that the “Why” of the 
Infinite Manifestation must, of necessity, rest 
with the Infinite alone, and that the finite mind 
cannot hope to answer the question. We hold 
that in all the Universal Mind, or in any of its 
Mind Manifestations, there is to be found 
no answer to this question! Wrapped in the 
Essence of the Absolute Spirit, alone, is this 
Final Answer! 

The Sages, and Masters, from their high 
spiritual points of observation, possess many 
truths regarding the “how” side of the question 
that would appear almost like Infinite Wisdom 
itself, compared with our puny knowledge. But 
even these great souls report that they do not 
possess the answer to the Final Question—the 
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"Why” of the Infinite Manifestation. And so we 
may be excused from attempting to answer it— 
and without shame or sense of shortcoming do 
we still say, to this question, “We do not know!” 

In order that the Final Question may be fully 
understood let us consider it fora moment. We 
find the Question arising from the following 
condition: 

The human Reason is compelled to admit that 
there is an Infinite, Eternal, Causeless REALITY 
underlying all forms of manifestation in the 
phenomenal world. It is likewise compelled to 
admit that this REALITY must comprise All that 
Really Is—and that there can be nothing Real 
outside of Itself. Arising from this is the Truth, 
that all forms of phenomenal manifestation, 
must emanate from the One Reality, for there 
is nothing else Real from which they could 
emanate. And the twin-Truth that these forms 
of manifestation, must also be in the Being of 
the One Reality, for there is nowhere outside 
of the All wherein they might find a place. So 
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this One Reality is seen to be “That from which 
All Things flow”; and “That in which All Things 
live, and move and have their being.’ 
Therefore All Things emanate from, and 
are contained in the One Reality. We shall 
consider “just how” later on, but the question 
which confronts us, and which has been called 
the “Final Question’—and that which we 
pronounce unanswerable—is this: “Why has 
the Infinite manifested and emanated Finite 
forms of being?” You will see the nature of the 
question when you stop to consider: (1) The 
Infinite cannot have Desire, for that is a Finite 
quality; (2) It cannot lack anything, for that 
would take away from its Infinity; (3) and even 
if it did lack anything, from whence could it 
expect to acquire it; for there is nothing outside 
of itself—if It lacks anything, it must continue 
to always lack it, for there is no outside source 
from which It could obtain anything which it 
does not already possess. And Desire would 
be, of course, a wanting for something which 
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it lacked—so It could not Desire unless it 
Lacked—and it would know that Desire would 
be hopeless, even if indeed it did Lack. 

So you see that if we regard the Infinite Reality 
as Perfect, we must drop all ideas of It Desiring 
or Lacking—and of it Growing or Improving— 
or of it obtaining more Power, or Knowledge. 
These ideas are ridiculous, for an Absolute, 
Infinite Reality, must possess All-Knowledge; 
All-Power; All-Presence, else it is not Absolute 
and Infinite. And, if It does not possess these 
attributes of Being, then It can never hope 
to acquire them, for there is Nowhere from 
whence they could be acquired—there is 
no Source outside of the All-Source. A Finite 
Thing, may lack, and desire, and improve and 
develop, for there is the Universal Source 
from which it may draw. But the Infinite has no 
Universal Source, for it is Its own Source. Do 
you see the nature of the Final Question? If not 
we will again state it—it is this: 
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“Why should the Infinite Reality, which possesses all 
that may be possessed, and which in itself is the only 
Source of Things—WHhy should It Desire to manifest a 


Universe from and within Itself?” 


A little consideration will show you that there 
is no intelligent answer to the “Why,’ either in 
your own minds, or in the writings and teachings 
of the greatest minds. The matter is important, 
to those who are confronted every day with 
some of the many attempts to answer this Final 
Question—it is well that our students inform 
them regarding the futility of such questioning. 
And with this end in view, we shall herein give 
a few of the wise “guesses” at the answer, and 
our reasons for considering them inadequate. 
We ask the student to consider carefully these 
remarks, for by so doing he will post himself, 
and will be saved much tedious and perplexing 
wandering along the dangerous places in the 
Swamp of Metaphysics, following the will-o’- 
the-wisp of Finite Mind masquerading as the 
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Infinite Wisdom! Beware of the False Lights! 
They lead to the quagmire and quicksands of 
thought! 

Let us now consider some of these “guesses” 
at the answer to the Final Question. Some 
thinkers have held that the Absolute was bound 
by a Divine Necessity to manifest itself as Many. 
The answer to this is that the Absolute could not 
be bound by anything, inner or outer, else it 
would not be Absolute and Infinite, but would 
be Relative and Finite. Another set of thinkers 
have held that the Absolute found within itself 
a Desire to Manifest as Many. From whence 
could come such an action-causing Desire? The 
Absolute could lack nothing, and there would 
be nothing for it to desire to gain, other than 
that which It already possessed. One does not 
desire things one already has, but only what he 
lacks. 

Another school would tell us that the Infinite 
wished to Express itself in the phenomenal 
world. Why? Such a phenomenal world could 
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only be reflection of Its power, witnessed 
only by Itself, and could contain nothing that 
was not already contained in the All. To what 
end would such a wish tend? What would be 
accomplished or gained? The Infinite All could 
not become anything more than It already was— 
so why the wish for expression? Some say that 
the whole phenomenal world is but Maya, or 
Illusion, and does not exist at all. Then who else 
than the Infinite caused the Illusion, and why 
the necessity? This answer only removes the 
question back one point, and does not really 
answer it. Some would say that the Universe 
is the “dream of the Infinite” Can we conceive 
the Infinite Being as exercising the finite faculty 
of “dreaming"—is not this childish? 

Others would have us believe that the 
Absolute is indulging in a “game” or “play, 
when he makes Universes, and those inhabiting 
them. Can anyone really believe this of The 
Absolute—playing like a child, with men and 
women, worlds and suns, as Its blocks and tin- 
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soldiers? Why should the Infinite “play”?— 
does It need amusement and “fun” like a child? 
Poor Man, with his attempts to read the Riddle 
of the Infinite! 

We know of teachers who gravely instruct 
their pupils in the idea that the Absolute and 
Infinite One manifests Universes and Universal 
Life, and all that flows from them, because It 
wishes to “gain experience” through objective 
existence. This idea, in many forms has been 
so frequently advanced that it is worth while 
to consider its absurdity. In the first place, what 
“experience” could be gained by the Absolute 
and Infinite One? What could It expect to gain 
and learn, that it did not already know and 
possess? One can gain experience only from 
others, and outside things—not from oneself 
entirely separated from the outside world of 
things. And there would be no “outside” for the 
Infinite. These people would have us believe 
that The Absolute emanated a Universe from 
Itself-—which could contain nothing except 
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that which was obtained from Itself—and 
then proceeded to gain experience from it. 
Having no “outside” from which it could obtain 
experiences and sentences and sensations, it 
proceeded to make (from Itself) an imitation 
one—that is what this answer amounts to. Can 
you accept it? 

The whole trouble in all of these answers, or 
attempted answers, is that the answerer first 
conceives of the Absolute-Infinite Being, as 
a Relative-Finite Man, and then proceeds to 
explain what this Big Man would do. This is but 
an exaggerated form of anthropomorphism— 
the conception of God as a Man raised to great 
proportions. It is but an extension of the idea 
which gave birth to the savage conceptions of 
Deity as a cruel chief or mighty warrior, with 
human passions, hates, and revenge; love, 
passions, and desires. 

Arising from the same cause, and akin to 
the theories advanced above are similar ones, 
which hold that the Absolute cannot dwell 
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alone, but must forever bring forth souls from 
ltself—this was the idea of Plotinus, the Greek 
philosopher. Others have thought that the 
Infinite was possessed of such a consuming love, 
that It manifested objects upon which it could 
bestow Its affections. Others have thought that 
It was lonesome, and desired companionship. 
Some have spoken of the Absolute as 
“sacrificing” itself, in becoming Many, instead 
of remaining One. Others have taught that the 
Infinite somehow has become entangled in Its 
Manifestations, and had lost the knowledge of 
Its Oneness—hence their teachings of "I Am 
God Others, holding to a similar idea, tell us 
that the Infinite is deliberately “masquerading” 
as the Many, in order to fool and mystify 
Itself-—a show of Itself; by Itself, and for Itself! 
Is not this Speculative Metaphysics run wild? 
Can one in calm thought so regard the Infinite 
and Absolute Being—All-Wise—Causeless— 
All-Powerful—All-Present—Alll-Possessing— 
Lacking Nothing—Perfect One—as acting and 
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performing thus, and from these motives? Is 
not this as childish as the childishness of the 
savage, and barbarians, in their Mumbo-Jumbo 
conceptions? Let us leave this phase of the 
subject. 

The Higher Yogi Teachings hold to no such 
ideas or theories. It holds that the Answer to 
the Secret is vested in the Infinite alone, and 
that finite “guesses” regarding the “Why” are 
futile and pitiful. It holds that while one should 
use the Reason to the full, still there are phases 
of Being that can be considered only in Love, 
Faith, and Confidence in THAT from which All 
Things flow, and in which we live and move and 
have our being. It recognizes that the things of 
the Spirit, are known by the Mind. It explores 
the regions of the Universal Mind to its utmost 
limits, fearlessly—but it pauses before the 
Closed Door of The Spirit, reverently and 
lovingly. 

But, remember this—that while the 
Higher Yogi Teachings contain no “guess,’ or 
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speculative theory, regarding the “Why” of the 
Divine Manifestation, still they do not deny the 
existence of a “Why”. In fact, they expressly hold 
that the Absolute Manifestation of the Many is 
in pursuance of some wondrous Divine Plan, 
and that the Unfoldment of the Plan proceeds 
along well-established and orderly lines, and 
according to Law. They trust in the Wisdom 
and Love of the Absolute Being, and manifest 
a perfect Confidence, Trust and Peaceful 
Patience in the Ultimate Justice, and Final 
Victory of the Divine Plan. No doubt disturbs 
this idea—it pays no attention to the apparent 
contradictions in the finite phenomenal world, 
but sees that all things are proceeding toward 
some far-away goal, and that “All is Well with 
the Universe’. 

But they do not think for a moment, or teach 
in the slightest degree, that all this Unfoldment, 
and Plan of the Universe, has for its object any 
advantage, benefit or gain to the Absolute— 
such a thought would be folly, for the Absolute 
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is already Perfect, and Its Perfection cannot 
be added to, or taken away from. But they do 
positively teach that there is a great beneficial 
purpose in all the Plan, accruing in the end to 
the developed souls that have evolved through 
the workings of the plan. These souls do not 
possess the qualities of the Infinite—they 
are Finite, and thus are capable of receiving 
benefits; of growing, developing, unfolding, 
attaining. And, therefore, the Yogis teach that 
this building up of Great Souls seems to be 
the idea of the Infinite, so far as may be gained 
from an observation of the Workings of the 
Plan. The Absolute cannot need these Great 
Souls for Its own pleasure, and therefore their 
building-up must be for their own advantage, 
happiness and benefit. 

The Yogis teach, on this subject, that there 
can be only ONE Real Perfect Being—Perfect 
without experience—Perfect from the 
Beginning—but only one! In other words, 
they teach that there can be no such thing as 
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Absolute Perfection, outside of the Absolute 
Itself-—and that not even the Absolute Being 
can create another Absolute Being, for in that 
case there would be no Absolute Being at all, 
but only two Relative Beings. 

Think over this for a moment, and you will 
see its truth. The ABSOLUTE must always be “the 
One without a Second”, as the Yogis express 
it—there cannot be two Perfect ones. And so, 
all Finite Beings, being Finite, must work their 
way up toward the plane of Perfection by The 
Path of Life, with all of its lessons, tasks, cares, 
pains, and strivings. This is the only way open 
to them—and even the Absolute cannot have 
it otherwise, and still be the Absolute. There is 
a fine point here—the Absolute is All-Powerful, 
but even that All-Power is not sufficient to 
enable It to destroy Its Absolute Being. And 
so, you who have wondered, perhaps you may 
now understand our words in the First Lesson 
of this series, in which we said that the message 
of the Absolute to some of the Illumined has 
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been: “All is being done in the best and only 
possible way—I am doing the best | can—all is 
well—and in the end will so appear.’ 

And, as we also said in that First Lesson: “The 
Absolute, instead of being an indifferent and 
unmoved spectator to its own creation, is a 
striving, longing, active, suffering, rejoicing, 
feeling Spirit, partaking of the feelings of Its 
manifestations, rather than callously witnessing 
them. It lives in us—with us—through us. Back 
of all the pain in the world, may be found a 
great feeling and suffering love” And in this 
thought there is comfort to the doubting soul— 
peace to the troubled mind. 

In the Sixth Lesson, we shall proceed to 
deliver to you the further Message of Truth, 
concerning “how” the One Absolute manifests 
Its Mental Images as Universe; Universal Life; 
and Forms and Shapes; and Individualities, and 
Personalities. We had hoped to include the 
whole Message in this Fifth Lesson, but now find 
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that we have merely laid the steps by which the 
student may reach the Essential Truth. 

But, lest the student may be left in an 
uncertain state of mind, awaiting the conclusion 
of the consideration of the subject—and lest 
he may think that we intend teaching him that 
the Universe, and all in it, including himself 
are “Dreams” because we have said that All 
Things are Thought-Forms in the Mind of the 
Absolute—lest this misunderstanding may 
arise, we wish to add a few parting words to 
what we have said. 

We wish to impress upon the mind of the 
student that though all Things are but Thought- 
Forms in the Mind of the Absolute Being, and 
that while it is true that the entire Universe of 
Universes is simply a Thought-Form held in the 
Mind of the Absolute—still this fact does not 
mean that all Things are “illusions” or “dreams.” 
Remember this, now and forever, O Student— 
that that which is held in the Absolute Mind as 
a Thought-Form Is, and is all there 1s, outside 
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of the Absolute Itself. When the Absolute 
forms a Thought-Form, It forms it out of Its own 
mental substance—when the Absolute “holds 
anything in Its Mind)’ It holds it in Itself—for 
the Absolute is ALL-MIND. 

The Absolute is not a material Being, from 
which Material Beings are created. It is a Spiritual 
Being—a Being whose Substance is akin to that 
which we call “Mind,” only raised to Infinity and 
Absolute Perfection and Power. And this is the 
only way it can “create"—by creating a Thought- 
Form in Its Mental, or Spiritual Substance. The 
faintest “Thought” of the Absolute is more 
real and durable than anything that man can 
create—in fact, man can “create” nothing, for 
all the hard and real material he uses in his 
“creations, such as steel, diamonds, granite, are 
but some of the minor Forms, “thought” into 
being by the Absolute. 

And also remember this, that the Absolute 
cannot “think” of anything, without putting 
Itself in that thing, as its Essence. Just as a man’s 
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Mental Images are not only in his mind, but his 
mind is in them, also. 

Why, you doubting and timorous ones, does 
not even the finite “thinking” of Man manifest 
itself in physical and material changes of form 
and shape?—does not a man’s every thought 
actually “create” physical forms and shapes, in 
his brain-cells and physical tissue? You who 
are reading these words—yea, while you are 
reading these words—are “creating” changes 
of form and shape in your brain-cells, and 
physical organism. Your mind is constantly at 
work, also, in building up your physical body, 
along the lines of the Instinctive Mind (see 
previous series of lessons)—you are mentally 
creating in a miniature universe, every moment 
of your life. And yet, the idea of the Absolute 
“creating” a Universe by pure Thought, in Its 
own Mind, and thereafter causing the work of 
the Universe to proceed according to Law, by 
simply “Willing” it so, causes you to wonder, 
and perhaps to doubt. 
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O, ye of little faith, you would deny to the 
Absolute even the power you possess yourself. 
You plan things in your mind every day, and then 
proceed to cause them to appear in material 
manifestation, and yet you doubt the ability 
of the Absolute to do likewise. Why even the 
poets, or writers of fiction, create characters in 
their minds—and these seem so real, that even 
you imagine them to be actual entities, and 
you weep over their pains, and smile at their 
joys—and yet all this is on the finite plane. Why, 
even the “imaginations” of your petty finite, 
undeveloped minds, have sufficient power 
to make your physical bodies sick, or well, or 
even to cause you to "die, from some imagined 
ailment. And yet you doubt the power of the 
Absolute, to “think” things into being! You tiny 
students in the great Kindergarten of Life—you 
must learn better lessons from your little blocks 
and games. And you will—this is the Law. 

And you who are filled with the sense of 
your smallness, and “unreality”—know you that 
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so long as you are “held in the Mind of God, 
then so long are you “remembered” by Him. 
And so long as you are remembered by Him, 
no real harm can befall you, and your Reality is 
second only to His own. Even though you pass 
out of your mortal frame—doth he remember 
you in His Mind, and keeping you there, he 
holds you safe and unharmed. The greatest 
satisfaction that can come to one, is to be able 
to fully realize that he, or she, is held firmly IN 
THE MIND OF THE INFINITE BEING. To such comes 
the knowledge that in THAT LIFE there can be 
NO DEATH. 

Peace be with you in this Realization. May 
you make it your own! 
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The Sixth Lesson: Within the Mind of the One. 





N OUR LAST lesson we gave you the Inner 
Teachings of the Yogi Philosophy, relating to 
the real nature of the Universe, and all that 
is therein contained. We trust that you have 
pondered well and carefully the statements 
contained in that lesson, for in them is to be 
found the essence of the highest Yogi teachings. 
While we have endeavored to present these 
high truths to you in the simplest possible 
form, yet unless your minds have been trained 
to grasp the thought, you may have trouble in 
fully assimilating the essence of the teachings. 
But, be not discouraged, for your mind will 
gradually unfold like the flower, and the Sun of 
Truth will reach into its inmost recesses. Do not 
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be troubled if your comprehension seems dull, 
or your progress slow, for all things will come to 
you in time. You cannot escape the Truth, nor 
can the Truth escape you. And it will not come 
to you one moment sooner than you are ready 
to receive it, nor will it be delayed one moment 
in its coming, when you are ready for it. Such is 
the Law, and none can escape it, nor alter it, nor 
modify it. All is Well, and All is Under the Law— 
nothing ever “happens.” 

To many, the thought that the Universe 
and all that is therein contained, are simply 
“Thought Forms” in the Infinite Mind—Mental 
Creations of the Absolute, may seem startling, 
and a sense of unreality may pervade one. 
This is inevitable, but the reaction will come. 
To some who have grasped this mighty truth 
there has come a feeling that “All is Nothing,’ 
which idea is embodied in their teachings and 
writings. But this is merely the Negative Phase 
of the Truth—there is a Positive Phase which 
comes as one advances. 
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The Negative Phase shows us that all that we 
have considered as real and permanent—the 
foundations of the Universe itself—is but a 
mental image in the mind of the Absolute, and 
therefore lacks the fundamental reality that we 
had previously associated with it. And realizing 
this, we are at first apt to feel that, indeed “all is 
nothing,’ and to fall into a state of apathy, and 
lack of desire to play our part in the world. But, 
then, happily the reaction sets in, sooner or later, 
and we begin to see the Positive Phase of the 
Truth. This Positive Phase shows us that while 
all the forms, shapes, and phenomena of the 
Universe are but parts of a great show-world, 
still the essence of all must be Reality, itself, else 
there would not be even the “appearance” of a 
Universe. Before a thing can be a Mental Image, 
there must be a Mind to hold that Mental 
Image, and a BEING to possess that Mind. And, 
the very essence of that BEING must pervade 
and be immanent in every Image in that Mind. 
Just as You are really in your Mental Images, as 
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well as they in You, so must the Absolute be 
in Its Mental Images, or Creations, or Thought 
Forms, as truly as they are in the Mind of the 
Absolute. Do you see this plainly? Think well 
over it—ponder it well—for in it lies the Truth. 

And so, this Positive Phase of the Truth, is 
far from depressing—it is the most stimulating 
conception one can hold, if he but grasps it in 
its entirety and fulness. Even if it be true that all 
these shapes, and forms, and appearances, and 
phenomena, and personalities, be but illusion 
as compared to the inner Reality—what of 
it? Are you not then assured that the Spirit 
within Yourself is the Spirit of the Absolute— 
that the Reality within You is the Reality of the 
Absolute—that you ARE, because the Absolute 
Is, and cannot be otherwise? Does not the 
Peace, and Calm, and Security, and Bliss that 
comes to you with this Realization, far more 
than counterbalance the petty nothings that 
you have discarded? We think that there can 
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be but one answer to this, when you have fully 
Realized the Truth. 

What gives you the greatest Satisfaction and 
Content in Life? Let us see. Well, there is the 
Satisfaction of Immortality. The human mind 
instinctively craves this. Well, what that even the 
highest finite conceptions of Future Life have 
given you, can compare with the assurance of 
Actual Being, in and of the Absolute? What 
are your petty conceptions of "heavens, 
“paradises; “happy-hunting-grounds,’ “divine 
regions of the blessed,’ and the other ideas 
of the various religious sects, when compared 
with the conceptions of your Infinite and 
Eternal Existence in Spirit—your relation with 
The One—that conception of Infinite Wisdom, 
Being, and Bliss? When you grasp this truth, 
you will see that you are “in Eternity right Now,’ 
and are Immortal even this moment, as you 
have always been. 

Now, what we have said above is notintended 
to deny the “heaven-worlds,’ or planes. On the 
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contrary, you will find much in the teachings 
regarding these, which the Yogis enter into 
with much detail. But, we mean that back of all 
the “heavens” and “celestial planes,’ there is a 
still higher state of being—the “Absolute Being.” 
Even the “heavens,” and “heaven-worlds;’ and 
regions of the Devas, or Archangels, are but 
relative states—there is a state higher than even 
these exalted relative states, and that is the 
State of the Conscious Unity and Identity with 
the One. When one enters into that State, he 
becomes more than Man—more than gods— 
he is then “in the bosom of the Father.” 

And now, before proceeding to a 
consideration of the phenomenal manifestation 
of the Absolute—the evolving of the Universe 
in the Infinite Mind—we will again call your 
attention to the fact that underlies all the 
Universe of forms, shapes and appearances, 
and that is, as we stated in our last lesson: 

All Manifestations and Emanations of the 
Absolute are Mental Creations of the Absolute— 
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Thought-Forms held in the Infinite Mind—the 
Infinite Spirit in them—and they in the Infinite 
Spirit. And, the only Real Thing about Man is the 
Spirit involved in the Thought-Form—the rest is 
mere Personality, which changes and ceases to 
be. The Spirit in the Soul of Man, is the Soul of 
the Soul, which is never born; never changeth; 
never dieth—this is The Real Self of Man, in 
which, indeed, he is “One with the Father.’ 

And, now let us consider the Yogi Teachings 
regarding the creation of the Universe, and the 
evolution of the living forms thereon. We shall 
endeavor to give you the story as plainly as 
may be, holding fast to the main thought, and 
avoiding the side-paths of details, etc., so far as 
is possible. 

In the first place, we must imagine ourselves 
back to the beginning of a “Day of Brahm,’—the 
first dawn of that Day, which is breaking from 
the darkness of a "Night of Brahm.’ Before we 
proceed further, we must tell you something 
about these “Days and Nights of Brahm,’ of 
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which you have seen much mention in the 
Oriental writings. 

The Yogi Teachings contain much regarding 
the “Days and Nights of Brahm;” the “In- 
breathing and Out-breathing of the Creative 
Principle;” the periods of “Manvantara,’ and the 
periods of “Pralaya:’ This thought runs through 
all the Oriental thought, although in different 
forms, and with various interpretations. The 
thought refers to the occult truth that there 
is in Cosmic Nature alternate periods of 
Activity and Inactivity—Days and Nights—In- 
breathings and Out-breathings—Wakefulness 
and Sleep. This fundamental law manifests in all 
Nature, from Universes to Atoms. Let us see it 
now in its application to Universes. 

At this point we would call the attention of 
the student that in many of the presentations 
of the Hindu Teachings the writers speak as if 
the Absolute, Itself, were subject to this law of 
Rhythm, and had Its Periods of Rest and Work, 
like Its manifestations. This is incorrect. The 
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highest teachings do not so hold, although at first 
glance it would so appear. The teaching really is 
that while the Creative Principle manifests this 
rhythm, still even this principle, great though it 
be, is a manifestation of the Absolute, and not 
the Absolute itself. The highest Hindu teachings 
are firm and unmistakable about this point. 
And, another point, in which there is 
much mistaken teaching. In the periods of 
Creative Inactivity in a Universe it must not be 
supposed that there is no Activity anywhere. 
On the contrary, there is never a cessation of 
Activity on the part of the Absolute. While it 
is Creative Night in one Universe, or System 
of Universes, there is intense activity of Mid- 
Day in others. When we say “The Universe” we 
mean the Universe of Solar Systems—millions 
of such systems—that compose the particular 
universe of which we have any knowledge. The 
highest teachings tell us that this Universe is 
but one of a System of Universes, millions in 
number—and that this System is but one, in 
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a higher System, and so on and on, to infinity. 
As one Hindu Sage hath said: “Well do we 
know that the Absolute is constantly creating 
Universes in Its Infinite Mind—and constantly 
destroying them—and, though millions upon 
millions of eons intervene between creation 
and destruction, yet doth it seem less than the 
twinkle of an eye to The Absolute One” 

And so the “Day and Night of Brahm” means 
only the statement of the alternating periods 
of Activity and Inactivity in some one particular 
Universe, amidst the Infinite Universality. You 
will find a mention of these periods of Activity 
and Inactivity in the “Bhagavad Gita,’ the great 
Hindu epic. The following quotations relate to 
the edition published by the Yogi Publication 
Society, which was compiled and adapted by 
the writer of these lessons. In that edition of 
the “Bhagavad Gita” you will find these words 
attributed to Krishna, the Absolute One in 
human incarnation: 
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“The worlds and universes—yea, even the world of 
Brahm, a single day of which is like unto a thousand 
Yugas (four billion years of the earth), and his night as 
much—these worlds must come and go.... The Days of 
Brahm are succeeded by the Nights of Brahm. In these 
Brahmic Days all things emerge from invisibility, and 
become visible. And, on the coming of the Brahmic 
Night, all visible things again melt into invisibility. The 
Universe having once existed, melteth away; and lo! is 


again re-created.” 


And, in the same edition, we find these 
words, attributed to the same speaker: 


“At the end of a Kalpa—a Day of Brahm—a period 
of Creative Activity—I withdraw into my nature, all 
things and beings. And, at the beginning of another 
Kalpa, | emanate all things and beings, and re-perform 


my creative act’ 


We may say here, in passing, that Modern 
Science now holds to the theory of periods of 
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Rhythmic Change; of Rise and Fall; of Evolution 
and Dissolution. 

It holds that, beginning at some time in the 
past aeons of time, there was the beginning of 
an upward or evolutionary movement, which 
is now under way; and that, according to the 
law of Nature, there must come a time when 
the highest point will be reached, and then 
will come the beginning of the downward 
path, which in time must come to an end, being 
succeeded by a long period of inactivity, which 
will then be followed by the beginning of anew 
period of Creative Activity and Evolution—“a 
Day of Brahm.’ 

This thought of this law of Rhythm, in its 
Universal form, has been entertained by the 
thinkers of all times and races. Herbert Spencer 
expressly held to it in his “First Principles,’ 
expressing it in many ways akin to this: “Evolution 
must come to a close in complete equilibrium 
or rest;” and again, “It is not inferable from the 
general progress towards equilibrium, that 
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a state of universal quiescence or death will 
be reached; but that if a process of reasoning 
ends in that conclusion, a further process 
of reasoning points to renewals of activity 
and life;" and again, “Rhythm in the totality 
of changes—alternate eras of evolution and 
dissolution.’ The Ancient Western Philosophers 
also indulged in this idea. Heraclitus taught 
that the universe manifested itself in cycles, 
and the Stoics taught that “the world moves in 
an endless cycle, through the same stages.’ The 
followers of Pythagoras went even further, and 
claimed that “the succeeding worlds resemble 
each other, down to the minutest detail,’ this 
latter idea, however—the idea of the “Eternal 
Recurrence’—while held by a number of 
thinkers, is not held by the Yogi teachers, who 
teach infinite progression—an Evolution of 
Evolution, as it were. The Yogi teachings, in this 
last mentioned particular, are resembled more 
by the line of Lotze's thinking, as expressed in 
this sentence from his Micro-cosmos: “The series 
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of Cosmic Periods,...each link of which is bound 
together with every other;...the successive 
order of these sections shall compose the unity 
of an onward-advancing melody.’ And, so 
through the pages of Heraclitus, the Stoics, the 
Pythagoreans, Empedocles, Virgil, down to the 
present time, in Nietzsche, and his followers, 
we find this thought of Universal Rhythm—that 
fundamental conception of the ancient Yogi 
Philosophy. 

And, now, returning to the main path of our 
thought—let us stand here at the beginning 
of the dawn of a Day of Brahm. It is verily a 
beginning, for there is nothing to be seen— 
there is nothing but Space. No trace of Matter, 
Force or Mind, as we know these terms. In that 
portion of Infinite Space—that is, of course, 
in that “portion” of the Infinite Mind of the 
Absolute One, for even Space is a “conception” 
of that Mind, there is “Nothing.” This is “the 
darkest moment, just before the dawn.’ 
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Then comes the breaking of the dawn of the 
Brahmic Day. The Absolute begins the “creation” 
of a Universe. And, how does It create? There 
can be no creation of something out of nothing. 
And except the Absolute Itself there is but 
Nothing. 

Therefore The Absolute must create the 
Universe out of Its own “substance,” if we can 
use the word “substance” in this connection. 
“Substance” means, literally, “that which stands 
under,’ being derived from the two Latin words, 
sub, meaning “under,’ and stare, meaning “to 
stand.’ The English word “understand” means, 
literally, “to stand under"—the two words 
really meaning the same. This is more than a 
coincidence. 

So the Absolute must create the Universe 
from its own substance, we have seen. Well, 
what is this “substance” of the Absolute? Is it 
Matter? No! for Matter we know to be, in itself, 
merely a manifestation of Force, or Energy. Then, 
is it Force or Energy? No! because Force and 
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Energy, in itself, cannot possess Mind, and we 
must think of the Absolute as possessing Mind, 
for it manifests Mind, and what is manifested 
must be in the Manifestor, or Manifesting 
Agent. Then this “substance” must be Mind? 
Well, yes, in a way—and yet not Mind as we 
know it, finite and imperfect. But something 
like Mind, only Infinite in degree and nature— 
something sufficiently greater than Mind as we 
know it, to admit of it being the Cause of Mind. 
But, we are compelled to think of it as “Infinite 
Mind,’ for our finite Minds can hold no higher 
conception. So we are content to say that this 
“substance” from which the Absolute must 
create the Universe is a something that we will 
call Infinite Mind. Fix this in your mind, please, 
as the first step in our conception. 

But, how can the Infinite Mind be used to 
create finite minds, shapes, forms, and things, 
without it being lessened in quantity—how 
can you take something from something, 
and still have the original something left? An 
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impossibility! And, we cannot think of the 
Absolute as “dividing Itself up” into two or 
more portions—for if such were the case, there 
would be two or more Absolutes, or else None. 
There cannot be two Absolutes, for if the 
Absolute were to divide itself so there would 
be no Absolute, but only two Relatives—two 
Finites instead of One Infinite. Do you see the 
absurdity? 

Then how can this work of Creation be 
accomplished, in view of these difficulties 
which are apparent even to our finite minds? 
You may thresh this question over and over 
again in your minds—men have done so in all 
times—and you will not find the answer except 
in the fundamental Idea of the Yogi Teachings. 
And this Fundamental Idea is that the creation 
is purely a Mental Creation, and the Universe 
is the Mental Image, or Thought-Form, in the 
Mind of the Absolute—in the Infinite Mind, 
itself. No other “creation” is possible. And so 
this, say the Yogi Masters, this is the Secret of 
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Universal Creation. The Universe is of, and in, 
the Infinite Mind, and this is the only way it 
could be so. So, fix in your mind this second 
step in our conception. 

But then, you ask us, from whence 
comes Force, Matter, and Finite Mind? Well 
asked, good student—your answer shall be 
forthcoming. Here it is. 

Finite Mind; Force or Energy; and Matter; in 
themselves have no existence. They are merely 
Mental Images, or Thought-Forms in the Infinite 
Mind of the Absolute. Their whole existence 
and appearance depends upon their Mental 
Conception and Retention in the Infinite Mind. 
In It they have their birth, rise, growth, decline 
and death. 

Then what is Real about ME, you may ask— 
surely | have a vivid consciousness of Reality— 
is this merely an illusion, or shadow? No, not 
so! that sense of Reality which you possess 
and which every creature or thing possesses— 
that sense of "I Am”—is the perception by the 
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Mental Image of the Reality of its Essence— 
and that Essence is the Spirit. And that Spirit 
is the SUBSTANCE OF THE ABSOLUTE embodied 
in Its conception, the Mental Image. It is the 
perception by the Finite, of its Infinite Essence. 
Or, the perception by the Relative of its 
Absolute Essence. Or, the perception by You, 
or |, or any other man or woman, of the Real Self, 
which underlies all the sham self or Personality. 
It is the reflection of the Sun, in the dew-drop, 
and thousands of dew-drops—seemingly 
thousands of Suns, and yet but One. And yet, 
that reflection of the Sun in the dewdrop is 
more than a “reflection,’ for it is the substance 
of the Sun itself—and yet the Sun shines on 
high, one and undivided, yet manifesting in 
millions of dew-drops. It is only by figures of 
speech that we can speak of the Unspeakable 
Reality. 

To make it perhaps plainer to some of you, let 
us remind you that even in your finite Mental 
Images there is evident many forms of life. You 
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may think of a moving army of thousands of 
men. And yet the only “l” in these men is your 
own “I.” These characters in your mind move 
and live and have their being, and yet there is 
nothing in them except “You!” The characters 
of Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, and 
the rest, were such strong Mental Images that 
not only their creators were carried away by 
their power, and apparent ability, but even you 
who read of them, many years after, perhaps, 
feel the apparent reality, and weep, or smile, or 
grow angry over their actions. And, yet there 
was no Hamlet, outside of Shakespeare's mind; 
no Micawber outside of Dickens; no Pere 
Goriot outside of Balzac. 

These illustrations are but finite examples of 
the Infinite, but still they will give you an idea 
of the truth that we are trying to unfold in 
your mind. But you must not imagine that You 
and I, and all others, and things, are but mere 
“imaginations,’ like our created characters—that 
would be a most unhappy belief. The mental 
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creations held by You and I, and other finite 
minds, are but finite creations of finite minds, 
while WE, ourselves, are the finite creations 
of an INFINITE MIND. While our, and Dickens’ 
and Balzac’s, and Shakespeare's creations live 
and move and have their being, they have no 
other “I” than our Finite Minds, while we, the 
characters in the Divine Drama, Story, or Epic, 
have for our “I"—our Real Self—the ABSOLUTE 
REALITY. They have merely a background of 
our finite personalities, and minds, before 
which they may desport themselves, until, alas! 
the very background fades away to dust, and 
both background and shadows disappear. But, 
we have behind our personalities the Eternal 
Background of Reality, which changeth not, 
neither doth it Disappear. Shadows on a screen 
though our Personalities may be, yet the Screen 
is Real and Eternal. Take away the finite screen 
and the shadows disappear—but our Screen 
remains forever. 
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We are Mental Images in the Infinite Mind— 
the Infinite Mind holds us safe—we cannot 
be lost—we cannot be hurt—we can never 
disappear, unless we be absorbed in the Infinite 
Mind itself, and then we STILL ARE! The Infinite 
Mind never forgets—it never can overlook us— 
it is aware of our presence, and being, always. 
We are safe—we are secure—we ARE! Just as 
we could not be created from Nothing—so we 
cannot be converted into Nothing. We are in 
the All—and there is no outside. 

At the dawn of the Brahmic Day, The Absolute 
begins the creation of a new Universe, or the 
recreation of one, just as you may care to state 
it. The highest Yogi Teachings inform us that 
the information relating to this event (which is, 
of course, beyond the personal knowledge of 
man as we know him) has been passed down 
to the race from teachers, who have received 
it from still higher teachers, and so on, and on 
and on, higher and higher, until it is believed to 
have originated with some of those wonderfully 
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developed souls which have visited the earth 
from higher planes of Being, of which there 
are many. In these lessons we are making no 
claims of this sort, but pass on the teachings 
to you, believing that their truth will appeal 
to those who are ready for them, without any 
attempt to attribute to them an authority such 
as just mentioned. Our reference to this high 
source of the teachings was made because of 
its general acceptance in the Eastern countries, 
and by occultists generally. 

The Yogi teachings inform us that, in the 
Beginning, The Absolute formed a Mental 
Image, or Thought-Form, of an Universal 
Mind—that is, of an Universal Principle of Mind. 
And here the distinction is made between this 
Universal Mind Principle, or Universal Mind- 
Stuff, as some have called it, and the Infinite 
Mind itself. The Infinite Mind is something 
infinitely above this creation of the Universal 
Mind Principle, the latter being as much 
an “emanation” as is Matter. Let there be no 
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mistake about this. The Infinite Mind is Spirit— 
the Universal Mind Principle is “Mind-Stuff” of 
which all Finite Mind is a part. This Universal 
Mind Principle was the first conception of The 
Absolute, in the process of the creation of the 
Universe. It was the “Stuff” from which all Finite 
Mind forms, and is formed. It is the Universal 
Mental Energy. Know it as such—but do not 
confound it with Spirit, which we have called 
Infinite Mind, because we had no other term. 
There is a subtle difference here, which is most 
important to a careful understanding of the 
subject. 

The Yogi teachings inform us that from this 
Mental Principle there was developed the 
Universal Principle of Force or Energy. And 
that from this Universal Force Principle there 
developed the Universal Principle of Matter. 
The Sanscrit terms for these Three Principles 
are as follows: Chitta, or the Universal Mind 
Substance, or Principle; Prana, or the Universal 
Energy Principle; and Akasa, or the Universal 
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Principle of Matter. We have spoken of these 
Three Principles, or Three Great Manifestations, 
in our “Advanced Course” of lessons, which 
followed our “Fourteen Lessons,’ several years 
ago, but it becomes necessary for us to refer 
to them again at this place in connection with 
the present presentation of the subject. As 
was Stated in the lessons just mentioned, these 
Three Manifestations, or Principles, are really 
one, and shade into each other. This matter 
has been fully touched upon in the concluding 
lessons of the aforesaid “Advanced Course,’ to 
which we must refer you for further details, in 
order to avoid repetition here. You will find 
a wonderful correspondence between these 
centuries-old Yogi teachings, and the latest 
conceptions of Modern Science. 

Well, to return to the main path once more, 
the Teachings inform us that The Absolute 
“thought” into being—that is, held the Mental 
Image, or Thought-Form, of—Chitta, or 
Universal Mind Principle. This Chitta was finite, 
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of course, and was bound and governed by the 
Laws of Finite Mind, imposed upon it by the 
Will of The Absolute. Everything that is Finite is 
governed by Laws imposed by the great LAw 
which we call The Absolute. Then began the 
Great INVOLUTION which was necessary before 
Evolution was possible. The word “Involve,” you 
know, means “to wrap up; to cover; to hide; 
etc.;" and the word “Evolve” means “to unwrap; 
to unfold; to un-roll; etc.’ Before a thing can be 
“evolved,” or “unfolded,” it must first have been 
“involved” or “folded-in, or wrapped up, etc.” 
Everything must be “involved” before it can 
be “evolved;” remember this, please—it is true 
on all planes, mental, physical, and spiritual. A 
thing must be “put in” before it may be “taken 
out.” This truth, if remembered and applied to 
metaphysical problems, will throw the clearest 
light upon the darkest problems. Make it your 
own. 

Therefore before the process of Evolution 
from the gross forms of Matter up to the higher, 
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and then on to the Mental, from higher to higher, 
and then on the Spiritual plane—that Evolution 
which we see being performed before our 
sight today—before that Evolution became 
possible there was a necessary Involution, or 
“wrapping-up.’ The Spirit of the Absolute first 
“involved” itself in its Mental Image; Thought- 
Form, or Creation, of the Mind Principle, just 
as you may “involve” yourself in an earnest 
thought in deep meditation. Did you never 
"lose yourself” in thought, or “forget yourself” 
in an idea? Have you not spoken of yourself as 
having been “wrapped in thought?” Well, then 
you can see something of what is here meant, 
at least so far as the process of “involution” 
is concerned. You involve yourself in your 
meditations—the Absolute involves Itself in Its 
Mental Creations—but, remember the one is 
Finite, and the other Infinite, and the results are 
correspondingly weak or strong. 
Obeyingthelawsimposeduponit, the Mental 
Principle then involved itself in the Energy 
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Principle, or Prana, and the Universal Energy 
sprang into existence. Then, in obedience to 
the same Laws, the Prana involved itself in the 
Akasa, or Universal Matter Principle. Of course 
each “involving” practically “created” the 
“wrapper, “sheath” of the lower Principle. Do 
you see this? Each, therefore, depends upon 
the Principle higher than itself, which becomes 
its “Parent Principle,’ as the Yogis express it. And 
in this process of Involution the extreme form 
of Matter was reached before the process of 
Evolution became possible. The extreme form 
of gross Matter is not known to us today, on 
this planet, for we have passed beyond it. But 
the teachings inform us that such forms were as 
much grosser that the grossest Matter that we 
know today, as the latter is gross in comparison 
with the most ethereal vapors known to Modern 
Science. The human mind cannot grasp this 
extreme of the scale, any more than it can the 
extreme high degree of manifestation. 
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At this point we must call your attention to 
certain occult teachings, widely disseminated, 
which the highest Yogi teachers discountenance, 
and contradict. We allude to the teaching 
that in the process of Involution there was a 
“degeneration” or “devolution” from higher to 
lower forms of life, until the gross state of Matter 
was reached. Such a teaching is horrible, when 
considered in detail. It would mean that The 
Absolute deliberately created high forms of life, 
arch-angels, and higher than these—gods in 
fact—and then caused them to “devolve” until 
the lowest state was reached. This would mean 
the exact opposite of Evolution, and would 
mean a “going down” in accordance with the 
Divine Will, just as Evolution is a “going up” in 
accordance with the Divine Will. 

This is contrary to man’s best instincts, and 
the advanced Yogi teachings inform us that it is 
but an illusion or error that men have created 
by endeavoring to solve spiritual mysteries 
by purely intellectual processes. The true 
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teaching is that the process of Involution was 
accomplished by a Principle involving itself in 
the lower Principle created within itself, and 
so on until the lowest plane was reached. Note 
the difference—"Principles as Principles” did 
this, and not as Individual Forms of Life or 
Being. There was no more a “devolution” in 
this process than there was in The Absolute 
involving itself in the Mental Image of the Mind 
Principle. There was no “devolution” or “going 
down"—only an “involution” or “wrapping up,’ 
of Principle, within Principle—the Individual 
Life not having as yet appeared, and not being 
possible of appearance until the Evolutionary 
process began. 

We trust that we have made this point clear 
to you, for it is an important matter. If the 
Absolute first made higher beings, and then 
caused them to “devolute” into lower and 
lower forms, then the whole process would be 
a cruel, purposeless thing, worthy only of some 
of the base conceptions of Deity conceived of 
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by men in their ignorance. No! the whole effort 
of the Divine Will seems to be in the direction 
of “raising up” Individual Egos to higher and 
still higher forms. And in order to produce such 
Egos the process of “Involution” of Principles 
seems to have been caused, and the subsequent 
wonderful Evolutionary process instituted. 
What that “Reason” is, is Unknowable, as we 
have said over and over again. We cannot pry 
into the Infinite Mind of the Absolute, but we 
may form certain conclusions by observing 
and studying the Laws of the Universe, which 
seem to be moving in certain directions. From 
the manifested Will of the Divine One, we 
may at least hazard an idea as to its purposes. 
And these purposes seem to be always in an 
“upward’ lifting and evolution. Even the coming 
of the “Night of Brahm” is no exception to this 
statement, as we shall see in future lessons. 
From the starting of the process of Involution 
from the Mental Principle, down to the extreme 
downward point of the grossest Manifestation 
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of Matter, there were many stages. From the 
highest degree of the Finite Mind, down to 
lower and still lower degrees; then on to the 
plane of Force and Energy, from higher to lower 
degrees of Principle within Principle; then on 
to the plane of Matter, the Involutionary urge 
proceeded to work. When the plane of Matter 
was reached, it, of course, showed its highest 
degree of manifested Matter—the most subtle 
form of Ether, or Akasa. Then down, down, 
down, went the degrees of Matter, until the 
grossest possible form was reached, and 
then there was a moment's pause, before the 
Evolutionary process, or upward-movement, 
began. The impulse of the Original Will, or 
Thought, had exhausted its downward urge, 
and now began the upward urge or tendency. 
But here was manifested a new feature. 

This new feature was "The Tendency toward 
Individualization.” During the downward 
trend the movement was en masse, that is, by 
Principle as Principle, without any “splitting 
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up” into portions, or centers. But with the first 
upward movement there was evidenced a 
tendency toward creating Centers of Energy, 
or Units of activity, which then manifested itself, 
as the evolutionary movement continued, from 
electrons to atoms; from atoms to man. The gross 
matter was used as material for the formation 
of finer and more complex forms; and these in 
turn combined, and formed higher, and so on, 
and on. And the forms of Energy operated in 
the same way. And the manifestations of centers 
of Mind or consciousness in the same way. But 
all in connection. Matter, Energy and Mind 
formed a Trinity of Principles, and worked in 
connection. And the work was always in the 
direction of causing higher and higher “forms” 
to arise—higher and higher Units—higher and 
higher Centers. But in every form, center or 
unit, there was manifested the Three Principles, 
Mind, Energy, and Matter. And within each was 
the ever present Spirit. For Spirit must be in 
All—just as All must be in Spirit. 
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And, so this Evolutionary process has 
continued ever since, and must continue for 
eons yet. The Absolute is raising itself up into 
Itself higher and higher Egos, and is providing 
them with higher and higher sheaths in which to 
manifest. And, as we shall see in these lessons, 
as we progress, this evolution is not only along 
the physical lines, but also along the mental. 
And it concerns itself not only with “bodies; 
but with “souls,” which also evolve, from time 
to time, and bodies are given these souls in 
order that they may work out their evolution. 
And the whole end and aim of it all seems to 
be that Egos may reach the stage where they 
are conscious of the Real Self—of the Spirit 
within them, and its relation to the Spirit of the 
Absolute, and then go on and on and on, to 
planes of life and being, and activities of which 
even the most advanced of the race may only 
dream. 

As some of the Ancient Yogi Teachers have 
said: “Men are evolving into super-men; and 
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super-men into gods; and gods into super-gods; 
and super-gods into Something still higher; 
until from the lowest bit of matter enclosing 
life, unto the highest being—yea, even unto 
The Absolute—there is an Infinite Ladder of 
Being—and yet the One Spirit pervades all; is 
in all, as the all is in It.’ 

The Creative Will, of which we have spoken 
in these lessons, is in full operation all through 
Life. The Natural Laws are laws of Life imposed 
by The Absolute in his Mental Image. They are 
the Natural Laws of this Universe, just as other 
Universes have other Laws. But The Absolute 
Itself has no Laws affecting It—lt, in Itself is LAW. 

And these Laws of Life, and Nature, along its 
varying planes, Material, of Energy; and Mental; 
are also, in the Divine Mind, else they would 
not be at all, even in appearance. And when 
they are transcended, or apparently defied by 
some man of advanced development, it is only 
because such a man is able to rise above the 
plane upon which such laws are operative. But 
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even this transcending is, in itself, in accordance 
with some higher law. 

And so, we see that All, high and low— 
good and bad—simple or complex—all are 
contained Within the Mind of the One. Gods, 
angels, adepts, sages, heavens, planes,—all, 
everything—is within the Universe, and the 
Universe is Within the Mind of the One. And all 
is proceeding in accordance with Law. And all 
is moving upward and onward, along the lines 
of Evolution. All is Well. We are held firmly in 
The Mind of the One. 

And, justas the tendency was fromthe general 
Principle toward the particular Individual Soul, 
so is there a Reconciliation later on, for the 
Individual soul, as it develops and unfolds, loses 
its sense of Separateness, and begins to feel its 
identity with the One Spirit, and moves along 
the lines of unfoldment, until it becomes in 
Conscious Union with God. Spiritual Evolution 
does not mean the “growth of the Spirit,’ for the 
Spirit cannot grow—it is already Perfect. The 
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term means the unfoldment of the Individual 
Mind, until it can recognize the Spirit Within. 
Let us close this lesson with the 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

There is but ONE. That ONE is Spirit. In the 
Infinite Mind of that ONE SPIRIT there arose 
the Mental Image or Thought-Form of this 
Universe. Beginning with the Thought of 
the Principle in Mind; and passing on to the 
Principle of Energy; and then on to the Principle 
of Matter; proceeded the  Involutionary 
Process of Creation. Then, upward began the 
Evolutionary Process, and Individual Centers 
or Units were formed. And the tendency, and 
evolutionary urge is ever in the direction of 
“unfolding” within the Ego of the Realization of 
the Indwelling Spirit. As we throw off sheath 
after sheath, we approach nearer and nearer 
to the SPIRIT within us, which is the One Spirit 
pervading all things. This is the Meaning of 
Life—the Secret of Evolution. All the Universe is 
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contained Within the Mind of The One. There 
is Nothing outside of that Infinite Mind. There 
is no Outside, for the One is All in All; Space, 
Time, and Laws, being but Mental Images in 
that Mind, as are likewise all shapes and forms, 
and phenomena. And as the Ego unfolds into 
a realization of Itself—Its Real Self—so does its 
Wisdom and Power expand. It thus enters into 
a greater and greater degree of its Inheritance. 
Within the Mind of the One, is All there is. And 
|, and Thou, and All Things are HERE within that 
Infinite Mind. We are always “held in Mind” by 
The Absolute—are always safe here. There is 
nothing to harm us, in Reality, for our Real Self 
is the Real Self of the Infinite Mind. All is Within 
the Mind of the One. Even the tiniest atom is 
under the Law, and protected by the Law. And 
the LAw is All there Is. And in that Law we may 
rest Content and Unafraid. May this Realization 
be YOURS. 





PEACE BE WITH YOU ALL. 
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The Seventh Lesson: Cosmic Evolution. 





W: HAVE NOW reached a most interesting 
point in this course of lessons, and a 
period of fascinating study lies before us from 
now until the close of the course. We have 
acquainted ourselves with the fundamental 
principles, and will now proceed to witness 
these principles in active operation. We have 
studied the Yogi Teachings concerning the 
Truth underlying all things, and shall now pass 
on to a consideration of the process of Cosmic 
Evolution; the Cyclic Laws; the Law of Spiritual 
Evolution, or Reincarnation; the Law of Spiritual 
Cause and Effect, or Karma; etc. In this lesson we 
begin the story of the upward progress of the 
Universe, and its forms, shapes, and forces, from 
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the point of the “moment's pause” following 
the ceasing of the process of Involution—the 
point at which Cosmic Evolution begins. Our 
progress is now steadily upward, so far as the 
evolution of Individual Centres is concerned. 
We shall see the principles returning to the 
Principle—the centres returning to the great 
Centre from which they emanated during the 
process of Involution. We shall study the long, 
gradual, but steady ascent of Man, in his journey 
toward god-hood. We shall see the Building of 
an Universe, and the Growth of the Soul. 

In our last lesson we have seen that at the 
dawn of a Brahmic Day, the Absolute begins 
the creation of a new Universe. The Teachings 
inform us that in the beginning, the Absolute 
forms a Mental Image, or Thought-Form of an 
Universal Mind Principle, or Universal Mind- 
Stuff, as some of the teachers express it. Then 
this Universal Mind Principle creates within 
itself the Universal Energy Principle. Then this 
Universal Energy Principle creates within itself 
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the Universal Matter Principle. Thus, Energy is 
a product of Mind; and Matter a product of 
Energy. 

The Teachings then further inform us that 
from the rare, tenuous, subtle form of Matter 
in which the Universal Matter Principle first 
appeared, there was produced forms of Matter 
less rare; and so by easy stages, and degrees, 
there appeared grosser and still grosser forms 
of matter, until finally there could be no 
further involution into grosser forms, and the 
Involutionary Process ceased. Then ensued the 
“moment's pause” of which the Yogi teachers 
tell us. At that point Matter existed as much 
grosser that the grossest form of Matter now 
known to us, as the latter is when compared to 
the most subtle vapors known to science. It is 
impossible to describe these lower forms of 
matter, for they have ages since disappeared 
from view, and we would have no words with 
which to describe them. We can understand 
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the situation only by comparisons similar to the 
above. 

Succeeding the moment's pause, there 
began the Evolutionary Process, or Cosmic 
Evolution, which has gone on ever since, and 
which will go on for ages to come. From the 
grossest forms of Matter there evolved forms 
a little more refined, and so on and on. From 
the simple elementary forms, evolved more 
complex and intricate forms. And from these 
forms combinations began to be formed. And 
the urge was ever upward. 

But remember this, that all of this 
Evolutionary Process is but a Returning Home. 
It is the Ascent after the Descent. It is not a 
Creation but an Unfoldment. The Descent was 
made by principles as principles—the Ascent is 
being made by Individualized Centres evolved 
from the principles. Matter manifests finer and 
finer forms, and exhibits a greater and greater 
subservience to Energy or Force. And Energy 
or Force shows a greater and greater degree 
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of “mind” in it. But, remember this, that there is 
Mind in even the grossest form of Matter. This 
must be so, for what springs from a thing must 
contain the elements of its cause. 

And the Cosmic Evolution continues, and 
must continue for æons of time. Higher and 
higher forms of Mind are being manifested, 
and still higher and higher forms will appear 
in the scale, as the process continues. The 
evolution is not only along material lines, but 
has passed on to the mental planes, and is now 
operating along the spiritual lines as well. And 
the end, and aim seems to be that each Ego, 
after the experiences of many lives, may unfold 
and develop to a point where it may become 
conscious of its Real Self, and realize its identity 
with the One Life, and the Spirit. 

At this point we may be confronted with the 
objection of the student of material science, 
who will ask why we begin our consideration 
of Cosmic Evolution at a point in which matter 
has reached the limit of its lowest vibrations, 
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manifesting in the grossest possible form of 
matter. These students may point to the fact that 
Science begins its consideration of evolution 
with the nebulae, or faint cloudlike, vaporous 
matter, from which the planets were formed. 
But there is only an apparent contradiction 
here. The nebulae were part of the Process 
of Involution, and Science is right when it 
holds that the gross forms were produced 
from the finer. But the process of change from 
finer to grosser was Involution, not Evolution. 
Do you see the difference? Evolution begins 
at the point when the stage of Unfoldment 
commenced. When the gross forms begin to 
yield to the new upward urge, and unfold into 
finer forms—then begins Evolution. 

We shall pass over the period of Evolution 
in which Matter was evolving into finer and still 
finer forms, until at last it reached a degree of 
vibration capable of supporting that which we 
call "life” Of course there is “life” in all matter— 
even in the atom, as we have shown in previous 
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lessons. But when we speak of “life, as we now 
do, we mean what are generally called “living 
forms.’ The Yogi Teachings inform us that the 
lowest forms of what we call “life” were evolved 
from forms of high crystal life, which indeed 
they very much resemble. We have spoken 
of this resemblance, in the previous lessons of 
this series. And, so we shall begin at the point 
where “living forms” began. 

Speaking now of our own planet, the Earth, 
we find matter emerging from the molten 
state in which it manifested for ages. Gradually 
cooling and stratifying, the Earth contained 
none of those forms that we call living forms. 
The temperature of the Earth in that period is 
estimated at about 15,000 times hotter than 
boiling water, which would, of course, render 
impossible the existence of any of the present 
known forms of life. But the Yogi Teachings 
inform us that even in the molten mass there 
were elementary forms that were to become 
the ancestral forms of the later living forms. 
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These elementary forms were composed of a 
vaporous, peculiar form of matter, of minute 
size,—little more than the atoms, in fact, and 
yet, just a little more advanced. From these 
elementary forms, there gradually evolved, as 
the Earth cooled and solidified, other forms, 
and so on until at last the first “living form” 
manifested. 

As the globe cooled at the poles, there 
was gradually created a tropical climate, in 
which the temperature was sufficiently cool to 
support certain rudimentary forms of life. In 
the rocks in the far northern latitudes, there are 
found abundant traces of fossils, which goes to 
prove the correctness of the Yogi Teachings of 
the origin of life at the north pole, from which 
the living forms gradually spread south toward 
the equator, as the Earth's surface cooled. 

The elementary evolving life forms were of a 
very simple structure, and were but a degree 
above the crystals. They were composed of 
identically the same substance as the crystals, 
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the only difference being that they displayed a 
greater degree of mind. For that matter, even 
the highest physical form known to us today is 
composed of simple chemical materials. And 
these chemical materials are obtained, either 
directly or indirectly, from the air, water, or 
earth. The principal materials composing the 
physical bodies of plants, animals, and man, are 
oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, with a still 
smaller proportion of sulphur and phosphorus, 
and traces of a few other elements. The material 
part of all living things is alike—the difference 
lies in the degree of Mind controlling the matter 
in which it is embodied. 

Of these physical materials, carbon is the 
most important to the living forms. It seems 
to possess properties capable of drawing to 
it the other elements, and forcing them into 
service. From carbon proceeds what is called 
“protoplasm; the material of which the cells 
of animal and vegetable life is composed. 
From protoplasm the almost infinite varieties 
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of living forms have been built up by the 
process of Evolution, working gradually and 
by easy stages. Every living form is made up, or 
composed, of a multitude of single cells, and 
their combinations. And every form originates 
in a single cell which rapidly multiplies and 
reproduces itself until the form of the amoeba; 
the plant; the animal; the man, is completed. 
All living forms are but a single cell multiplied. 
And every cell is composed of protoplasm. 
Therefore we must look for the beginning of life 
in the grade of matter called protoplasm. In this 
both modern Science and the Yogi Teachings 
agree fully. 

In investigating protoplasm we are made to 
realize the wonderful qualities of its principal 
constituent—Carbon. Carbon is the wonder 
worker of the elements. Manifesting in 
various forms, as the diamond, graphite, coal, 
protoplasm—is it not entitled to respect? The 
Yogi Teachings inform vis that in Carbon we 
have that form of matter which was evolved as 
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the physical basis of life. If any of you doubt that 
inorganic matter may be transformed into living 
forms, let us refer you to the plant life, in which 
you may see the plants building up cells every 
day from the inorganic, chemical or mineral 
substances, in the earth, air, and water. Nature 
performs every day the miracle of transforming 
chemicals and minerals into living plant cells. 
And when animal or man eats these plant cells, 
so produced, they become transformed into 
animal cells of which the body is built up. What 
it took Nature ages to do in the beginning, is 
now performed in a few hours, or minutes. 

The Yogi Teachings, again on all-fours with 
modern Science, inform us that living forms 
had their beginning in water. In the slimy bed of 
the polar seas the simple cell-forms appeared, 
having their origin in the transitional stages 
before mentioned. The first living forms were 
a lowly form of plant life, consisting of a single 
cell. From these forms were evolved forms 
composed of groups of cells, and so proceeded 
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the work of evolution, from the lower form to 
the higher, ever in an upward path. 

As we have said, the single cell is the physical 
centre, or parent, of every living form. It 
contains what is known as the nucleus, or kernel, 
which seems to be more highly organized than 
the rest of the material of the cell—it may be 
considered as the “brain” of the cell, if you wish 
to use your imagination a little. The single cell 
reproduces itself by growth and division, or 
separation. Each cell manifests the functions of 
life, whether it be a single-celled creature, or a 
cell which with billions of others, goes to make 
up a higher form. It feels, feeds, grows, and 
reproduces itself. In the single-celled creature, 
the one cell performs all of the functions, 
of course. But as the forms become more 
complex, the many cells composing a form 
perform certain functions which are allotted 
to it, the division of labor resulting in a higher 
manifestation. This is true not only in the case 
of animal forms, but also in the case of plant 
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forms. The cells in the bone, muscle, nerve- 
tissue and blood of the animal differ according 
to their offices; and the same is true in the cells 
in the sap, stem, root, leaf, seed and flower of 
the plant. 

As we have said, the cells multiply by division, 
after a period of growth. The cell grows by 
material taken into its substance, as food. 
When sufficient food has been partaken, and 
enough new material accumulated to cause 
the cell to attain a certain size, then it divides, 
or separates into two cells, the division being 
equal, and the point of cleavage being at the 
kernel or nucleus. As the two parts separate, 
the protoplasm of each groups itself around its 
nucleus, and two living forms exist where there 
was but one a moment before. And then each 
of the two cells proceed to grow rapidly, and 
then separate, and so on to the end, each cell 
multiplying into millions, as time passes. 

Ascending in the scale, we next find the 
living forms composed of cell-groups. These 
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cell-groups are formed by single cells dividing, 
and then subdividing, but instead of passing 
on their way they group themselves in clusters, 
or masses. There are millions of forms of these 
cell-group creatures, among which we find the 
sponges, polyps, etc. 

In the early forms of life it is difficult to 
distinguish between the animal and the plant 
forms, in fact the early forms partake of the 
qualities of both. But as we advance in the scale 
a little there is seen a decided “branching out,’ 
and one large branch is formed of the evolving 
plant forms, and the other of the evolving 
animal forms. The plant-branch begins with the 
sea-weeds, and passes on to the fungi, lichens, 
mosses, ferns, pines and palm-ferns, grasses, 
etc., then to the trees, shrubs and herbs. The 
animal-branch begins with the monera, or 
single-cell forms, which are little more than 
a drop of sticky, glue-like protoplasm. Then 
it passes on to the amoebae, which begins to 
show a slight difference in its parts. Then on 
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the foraminifera, which secretes a shell of lime 
from the water. Then on a step higher to the 
polycystina, which secretes a shell, or skeleton 
of flint-like material from the water. Then come 
the sponges. Then the coral-animals, anemones 
and jelly-fish. Then come the sea-lilies, star-fish, 
etc. Then the various families of worms. Then 
the crabs, spiders, centipedes, insects. Then 
come the mollusca, which include the oysters, 
clams and other shell-fish; snails, cuttle-fish, sea- 
squirts, etc. All of the above families of animal- 
forms are what are known as “invertebrates,” 
that is, without a backbone. 

Then we come to the “vertebrates; or 
animals having a backbone. First we see the 
fish family with its thousands of forms. Then 
come the amphibia, which include the toads, 
frogs, etc. Then come the reptiles, which 
include the serpents, lizards, crocodiles, turtles, 
etc. Then come the great family of birds, with 
its wonderful variety of forms, sizes, and 
characteristics. Then come the mammals, the 
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name of which comes from the Latin word 
meaning "the breast,’ the characteristic of which 
group comes from the fact that they nourish 
their young by milk, or similar fluid, secreted 
by the mother. The mammals are the highest 
form of the vertebrates. 

First among the mammals we find the 
aplacentals, or those which bring forth immature 
young, which are grouped into two divisions, 
i.e., (1) the monotremes, or one-vented animals, 
in which group belong the duck-bills, spiny ant- 
eaters, etc.; and (2) the marsupials, or pouched 
animals, in which group belong the kangaroo, 
opossum, etc. 

The next highest form among the mammals 
are known as the placentals, or those which 
bring forth mature young. In this class are 
found the ant-eaters, sloth, manatee, the whale 
and porpoise, the horse, cow, sheep, and other 
hoofed animals; the elephant, seal, the dog, 
wolf, lion, tiger, and all flesh eating animals; the 
hares, rats, mice, and ail other gnawing animals; 
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the bats, moles, and other insect-feeders; then 
come the great family of apes, from the small 
monkeys up to the orang-outang, chimpanzee, 
and other forms nearly approaching man. And 
then comes the highest, Man, from the Kafhr, 
Bush-man, Cave-man, and Digger Indian, up 
through the many stages until the highest forms 
of our own race are reached. 

From the Monera to Man is a long path, 
containing many stages, but itis a path including 
all the intermediate forms. The Yogi Teachings 
hold to the theory of evolution, as maintained 
by modern Science, but it goes still further, for 
it holds not only that the physical forms are 
subject to the evolutionary process, but that 
also the “souls” embodied in these forms are 
subject to the evolutionary process. In other 
words the Yogi Teachings hold that there is 
a twin-process of evolution under way, the 
main object of which is to develop “souls,’ but 
which also finds it necessary to evolve higher 
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and higher forms of physical bodies for these 
constantly advancing souls to occupy. 

Let us take a hasty glance at the ascending 
forms of animal life, as they rise in the 
evolutionary scale. By so doing we can 
witness the growth of the soul, within them, as 
manifested by the higher and higher physical 
forms which are used as channels of expression 
by the souls within. Let us first study soul- 
evolution from the outer viewpoint, before 
we proceed to examine it from the inner. By so 
doing we will have a fuller idea of the process 
than if we ignored the outer and proceed at 
once to the inner. Despise not the outer form, 
for it has always been, and is now, the Temple 
of the Soul, which the latter is remodelling 
and rebuilding in order to accommodate its 
constantly increasing needs and demands. 

Let us begin with the Protozoa, or one- 
celled forms—the lowest form of animal life. 
The lowest form of this lowest class is that 
remarkable creature that we have mentioned 
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in previous lessons—the Moneron. This 
creature lives in water, the natural element in 
which organic life is believed to have had its 
beginning. It is a very tiny, shapeless, colorless, 
slimy, sticky mass—something like a tiny drop 
of glue—alike all over and in its mass, and 
without organs or parts of any kind. Some have 
claimed that below the field of the microscope 
there may be something like elementary organs 
in the Moneron, but so far as the human eye 
may discover there is no evidence of anything 
of the kind. It has no organs or parts with which 
to perform particular functions, as is the case 
with the higher forms of life. These functions, 
as you know, may be classed into three groups, 
ie. nutrition, reproduction, and relation— 
that is, the function of feeding, the function 
of reproducing its kind, and the function of 
receiving and responding to the impressions 
of the outside world. All of these three classes 
of functions the Moneron performs—but with 
any part of its body, or with all of it. 
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Every part, or the whole, of the Moneron 
absorbs food and oxygen—it is all mouth and 
lungs. Every part, or the whole, digests the 
food—it is all stomach. Every part, or the whole, 
performs the reproductive function—it is all 
reproductive organism. Every part of it senses 
the impressions from outside, and responds to 
it—it is all organs of sense, and organs of motion. 
It envelops its prey as a drop of glue surrounds 
a particle of sand, and then absorbs the 
substance of the prey into its own substance. It 
moves by prolonging any part of itself outward 
in a sort of tail-like appendage, which it uses 
as a "foot, or “finger” with which to propel 
itself; draw itself to, or push itself away from an 
object. This prolongation is called a pseudopod, 
or “false-foot.’ When it gets through using the 
"false-foot” for the particular purpose, it simply 
draws back into itself that portion which had 
been protruded for the purpose. 

It performs the functions of digestion, 
assimilation, elimination, etc., perfectly, just as 
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the higher forms of life—but it has no organs 
for the functions, and performs them severally, 
and collectively with any, or all parts of its body. 
What the higher animals perform with intricate 
organs and parts—heart, stomach, lungs, liver, 
kidneys, etc., etc.—this tiny creature performs 
without organs, and with its entire body, or any 
part thereof. The function of reproduction is 
startlingly simple in the case of the Moneron. 
It simply divides itself in two parts, and that 
is all there is to it. There is no male or female 
sex in its case—it combines both within itself. 
The reproductive process is even far more 
simple than the “budding” of plants. You may 
turn one of these wonderful creatures inside 
out, and still it goes on the even tenor of its 
way, in no manner disturbed or affected. It 
is simply a “living drop of glue,’ which eats, 
digests, receives impressions and responds 
thereto, and reproduces itself. This tiny glue- 
drop performs virtually the same life functions 
as do the higher complex forms of living things. 
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Which is the greater “miracle’—the Moneron 
or Man? 

A slight step upward from the Moneron 
brings us to the Amoeba. The name of this 
new creature is derived from the Greek word 
meaning “change, and has been bestowed 
because the creature is constantly changing 
its shape. This continual change of shape is 
caused by a continuous prolongation and 
drawing-in of its pseudopods, or “false-feet, 
which also gives the creature the appearance 
of a “many-fingered” organism. This creature 
shows the first step toward “parts,” for it has 
something like a membrane or “skin” at its 
surface, and a “nucleus” at its centre, and also 
an expanding and contracting cavity within its 
substance, which it uses for holding, digesting 
and distributing its food, and also for storing 
and distributing its oxygen—an elementary 
combination of stomach and lungs! So you see 
that the amoeba has taken a step upward from 
the moneron, and is beginning to appreciate 
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the convenience of parts and organs. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that 
while the ordinary cells of the higher animal 
body resemble the monera in many ways, still 
the white corpuscles in the blood of man and 
the animals bear a startling resemblance to 
the amoebae so far as regards size, general 
structure, and movements, and are in fact 
known to Science as “amoeboids.’ The white 
corpuscles change their shape, take in food in 
an intelligent manner, and live a comparatively 
independent life, their movements showing 
independent “thought” and “will” 

Some of the amoebae (the diatoms, for 
instance) secrete solid matter from the water, 
and build therefrom shells or houses, which 
serve to protect them from their enemies. 
These shells are full of tiny holes, through which 
the pseudopods are extended in their search 
for food, and for purposes of movement. 
Some of these shells are composed of secreted 
lime, and others of a flinty substance, the 
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“selection” of these substances from the ether 
mineral particles in the water, evidencing a 
degree of “thought, and mind, even in these 
lowly creatures. The skeletons of these tiny 
creatures form vast deposits of chalk and similar 
substances. 

Next higher in the scale are the Infusoria. 
These creatures differ from the amoebae 
inasmuch as instead of pseudopods, they have 
developed tiny vibrating filaments, or thread- 
like appendages, which are used for drawing in 
their prey and for moving about. These filaments 
are permanent, and are not temporary like 
the pseudopods of the monera or amoebae— 
they are the first signs of permanent hands and 
feet. These creatures have also discovered the 
possibilities of organs and parts, toa still greater 
degree than have their cousins the amoebae, 
and have evolved something like a mouth- 
opening (very rudimentary) and also a short 
gullet through which they pass their food and 
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oxygen—they have developed the first signs of 
a throat, wind-pipe and food-passage. 

Next come the family of Sponges, the soft 
skeletons of which form the useful article of 
everyday use. There are many forms who weave 
a home of far more delicacy and beauty than 
their more familiar and homely brothers. The 
sponge creature itself is a slimy, soft creature, 
which fills in the spaces in its spongy skeleton. It 
is fastened to one spot, and gathers in its food 
from the water around it (and oxygenas well), by 
means of numerous whip-like filaments called 
cilia, which flash through the water driving in 
the food and oxygen to the inner positions of 
its body. The water thus drawn in, as well as the 
refuse from the food, is then driven out in the 
same manner. It is interesting to note that in the 
organisms of the higher animals, including man, 
there are numerous cilia performing offices in 
connection with nutrition, etc. When Nature 
perfects an instrument, it is very apt to retain it, 
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even in the higher forms, although in the latter 
its importance may be dwarfed by higher ones. 

The next step in the ascending scale of life- 
forms is occupied by the polyps, which are 
found in water, fastened to floating matter. The 
polyps fasten themselves to this floating matter, 
with their mouths downward, from the latter 
dangling certain tentacles, or thin, long arms. 
These tentacles contain small thread-like coils in 
contact with a poisonous fluid, and enclosed in 
a cell. When the tentacles come in contact with 
the prey of the creature, or with anything that 
is sensed as a possible enemy, they contract 
around the object and the little cells burst 
and the tiny thread-like coils are released and 
twist themselves like a loop around the object, 
poisoning it with the secreted fluid. Some of 
the polyps secrete flint-like tubes, which they 
inhabit, and from the ends of which they emerge 
like flowers. From these parent polyps emerge 
clusters of young, resembling buds. These bud- 
like young afterwards become what are known 
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as jelly-fishes, etc., which in turn reproduce 
themselves—but here is a wonder—the jelly- 
fish lay eggs, which when hatched produce 
stationary polyps like their grandparent, and 
not moving creatures like their parents. The 
jelly-fishes have a comparatively complex 
organism. They have an intricate system of 
canal-like passages with which to convey 
their food and oxygen to the various parts. 
They also have something like muscles, which 
contract and enable the creature to “swim: 
They also possess a “nervous system,’ and, 
most wonderful of all, they have rudimentary 
eyes and ears. Their tentacles, like those of 
the parent-polyp, secrete the poisonous fluid 
which is discharged into prey or enemy. 

Akin to the polyps are the sea-anemones, with 
their beautiful colors, and still more complex 
structure and organism, the tentacles of which 
resemble the petals of a flower. Varying slightly 
from these are the coral-creatures, which form 
in colonies and the skeletons of which form the 
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coral trees and branches, and other forms, with 
which we are familiar. 

Passing on to the next highest family of life- 
forms, we see the spiny-bodied sea-creatures, 
such as the sea-urchin, star-fish, etc., which 
possess a thick, hard skin, covered by spines 
or prickly projections. These creatures abound 
in numerous species. The star-fish has rays 
projecting from a common centre, which gives 
it its name, while the sea-urchin resembles a 
ball. The sea-lilies, with their stems and flowers 
(so-called) belong to this family, as do also 
the sea-cucumbers, whose name is obtained 
from their shape and general appearance, but 
which are animals possessing a comparatively 
complex organism, one of the features of which 
is a stomach which may be discarded at will and 
replaced by a new one. These creatures have 
a well defined nervous system, and have eyes, 
and some of them even rudimentary eyelids. 

Ascending the scale of life-forms, we next 
observe the great family of the Annulosa, or 
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jointed creatures, which comprises the various 
families of the worm, the crab, the spider, 
the ant, etc. In this great family are grouped 
nearly four-fifths of the known life-forms. Their 
bodies are well formed and they have nervous 
systems running along the body and consisting 
of two thin threads, knotted at different points 
into ganglia or masses of nerve cells similar to 
those possessed by the higher animals. They 
possess eyes and other sense organs, in some 
cases highly developed. They possess organs, 
corresponding to the heart, and have a well- 
developed digestive apparatus. Note this 
advance in the nutritive organism: the moneron 
takes its food at any point of its body; the 
amoeba takes its food by means of its “false- 
feet) and drives it through its body by a 
rhythmic movement of its substance; the polyp 
distributes its food to its various parts by means 
of the water which it absorbs with the food; the 
sea-urchin and star-fish distribute their food by 
canals in their bodies which open directly into 
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the water; in the higher forms of the annulosa, 
the food is distributed by a fluid resembling 
blood, which carries the nourishment to 
every part and organ, and which carries away 
the waste matter, the blood being propelled 
through the body by a rudimentary heart. The 
oxygen is distributed by each of these forms in 
a corresponding way, the higher forms having 
rudimentary lungs and respiratory organs. Step 
by step the life-forms are perfected, and the 
organs necessary to perform certain definite 
functions are evolved from rudimentary to 
perfected forms. 

The families of worms are the humblest 
members of the great family of the Annulosa. 
Next come the creatures called Rotifers, which 
are very minute. Then come the Crustacea, 
so called from their crustlike shell. This group 
includes the crabs, lobsters, etc., and closely 
resembles the insects. In fact, some of the best 
authorities believe that the insects and the 
crustacea spring from the same parent form, 
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and some of the Yogi authorities hold to this 
belief, while others do not attempt to pass 
upon it, deeming it immaterial, inasmuch as all 
life-forms have a common origin. The western 
scientists pay great attention to outward details, 
while the Oriental mind is apt to pass over 
these details as of slight importance, preferring 
to seek the cause back of the outward form. 
On one point both the Yogi teachers and the 
scientists absolutely agree, and that is that the 
family of insect life had its origin in some aquatic 
creature. Both hold that the wings of the insect 
have been evolved from organs primarily used 
for breathing purposes by the ancestor when 
it took short aerial flights, the need for means 
of flight afterwards acting to develop these 
rudimentary organs into perfected wings. There 
need be no more wonder expressed at this 
change than in the case of the transformation 
of the insect from grub to chrysalis, and then to 
insect. In fact this process is a reproduction of 
the stages through which the life-form passed 
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during the long ages between sea-creature 
and land-insect. 

We need not take up much of your time in 
speaking of the wonderful complex organism 
of some of the insect family, which are next on 
the scale above the crustacea. The wonders of 
spider-life—the almost human life of the ants— 
the spirit of the beehive—and all the rest of the 
wonders of insect life are familiar to all of our 
readers. A study of some good book on the 
life of the higher forms of the insect family will 
prove of value to anyone, for it will open his or 
her eyes to the wonderful manifestation of life 
and mind among these creatures. Remember 
the remark of Darwin, that the brain of the ant, 
although not much larger than a pin point, “is 
one of the most marvelous atoms of matter in 
the world, perhaps more so than the brain of 
man.’ 

Closely allied to the crustacea is the sub- 
family of the mollusca, which includes the 
oyster, clams, and similar creatures; also the 
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snails, cuttle-fish, slugs, nautilus, sea-squirts, etc., 
etc. Some are protected by a hard shell, while 
others have a gristly outer skin, serving as an 
armor, while others still are naked. Those having 
shells secrete the material for their construction 
from the water. Some of them are fixed to rocks, 
etc., while others roam at will. Strange as it may 
appear at first sight, some of the higher forms 
of the mollusca show signs of a rudimentary 
vertebra, and science has hazarded the opinion 
that the sea-squirts and similar creatures were 
descended from some ancestor from whom 
also descended the vertebrate animals, of 
which man is the highest form known today on 
this planet. We shall mention this connection 
in our next lesson, where we will take up the 
story of "The Ascent of Man” from the lowly 
vertebrate forms. 

And now, in closing this lesson, we must 
remind the reader that we are not teaching 
Evolution as it is conceived by modern science. 
We are viewing it from the opposite viewpoint 
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of the Yogi Teaching. Modern Science teaches 
that Mind is a by-product of the evolving 
material forms—while the Yogi Teachings hold 
that there was Mind involved in the lowest form, 
and that that Mind constantly pressing forward 
for unfoldment compelled the gradual evolution, 
or unfoldment of the slowly advancing degrees 
of organization and function. Science teaches 
that “function precedes organization,’ that 
is, that a form performs certain functions, 
imperfectly and crudely, before it evolves the 
organs suitable for the functioning. For instance 
the lower forms digested food before they 
evolved stomachs—the latter coming to meet 
the need. But the Yogi Teachings go further 
and claim that “desire precedes function,’ that 
is, that the lowly life form “desires” to have 
digestive apparatus, in order to proceed 
in the evolutionary scale, before it begins 
the functioning that brings about the more 
complex organism. There is ever the “urge” 
of the Mind which craves unfoldment, and 
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which the creature feels as a dim desire, which 
grows stronger and stronger as time goes on. 
Some yield more readily to the urge, and such 
become the parents of possible higher forms. 
“Many are called, but few are chosen,’ and so 
matters move along slowly from generation to 
generation, a few forms serving to carry on the 
evolutionary urge to their descendants. But is 
always the Evolutionary Urge of the imprisoned 
Mind striving to cast aside its sheaths and to 
have more perfect machinery with which, and 
through which, to manifest and express itself? 
This is the difference between the “Evolution” 
of Modern Science and the “Unfoldment” of 
the Yogi Teachings. The one is all material, with 
mind as a mere by-product, while the other is 
all Mind, with matter as a tool and instrument 
of expression and manifestation. 

As we have said in this lesson—and as we 
shall point out to you in detail in future lessons— 
accompanying this evolution of bodies there is 
an evolution of “souls” producing the former. 
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This evolution of souls is a basic principle of 
the Yogi Teachings, but it is first necessary that 
you acquaint yourselves with the evolution of 
bodies and forms, before you may fully grasp 
the higher teachings. 

Our next lesson will be entitled “The Ascent 
of Man,” in which the rise of man—that is, his 
body—from the lowly forms of the vertebrates 
is shown. In the same lesson we shall begin our 
consideration of the “evolution of souls.” We 
trust that the students are carefully studying 
the details of each lesson, for every lesson has 
its part in the grand whole of the Teachings. 
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The Eighth Lesson: The Ascent of Man. 





|" OUR LAST lesson we led you by successive 
steps from the beginnings of Life in living 
forms up to the creatures closely resembling 
the family of vertebrates—the highest family 
of living forms on this planet. In this present 
lesson we take up the story of the “Ascent of 
Man” from the lowly vertebrate forms. 

The large sub-family of forms called 
"The Vertebrates” are distinguished from 
the Invertebrates by reason of the former 
possessing an internal bony skeleton, the most 
important feature of which is the vertebra 
or spinal column. The vertebrates, be it 
remembered, possess practically the same 
organs as the lower forms of life, but differ 
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from them most materially by the possession 
of the internal skeleton, the lower forms having 
an external or outside skeleton, which latter is 
merely a hardening of the skin. 

The flexibility of the vertebra creates a 
wonderful strength of structure, combined 
with an ease of movement peculiar to the 
vertebrates, and which renders them the natural 
forms of life capable of rapid development 
and evolution. By means of this strength, and 
ease, these forms are enabled to move rapidly 
in pursuit of their prey, and away from their 
pursuers, and also to resist outside pressure or 
attack. They are protected in a way similar to 
the invertebrates having shells, and yet have 
the additional advantage of easy movement. 
Differing in shape and appearance as do 
the numerous members of the sub-family of 
vertebrates, still their structure is easily seen to 
spring from a single form—all are modifications 
of some common pattern, the differences 
arising from the necessities of the life of the 
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animal, as manifested through the desire and 
necessities of the species. 

Science shows the direct relationship 
between the Vertebrates, and the Invertebrates 
by means of several connecting-links, the most 
noticeable of which is the Lancelot, a creature 
resembling the fish-form, and yet also closely 
resembling the lower (invertebrate) forms of 
life. This creature has no head, and but one 
eye. It is semi-transparent, and possesses cilia 
for forcing in the water containing its food. It 
has something like gills, and a gullet like the 
lower forms. It has no heart, the blood being 
circulated by means of contracting vessels or 
parts. Strictly speaking, it has no back-bone, or 
vertebra, but still Science has been compelled 
to class it among the vertebrates because is has 
a gristly cartilage where the back-bone is found 
in the higher forms. This gristle may be called 
an “elementary spine.” It has a nervous system 
consisting of a single cord which spreads into 
a broadened end near the creature’s mouth, 
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and which may therefore be regarded as 
“something like a brain.’ This creature is really a 
developed form of Invertebrate, shaped like a 
Vertebrate, and showing signs of a rudimentary 
spine and nervous system of the latter. It is a 
“connecting-link.’ 

The lowest forms of the true Vertebrates are 
the great families of Fishes. These Fish families 
include fishes of high and low degree, some of 
the higher forms being as different from the 
lowest as they (the highest) are different from 
the Reptile family. It is not necessary to go into 
detail regarding the nature of the fish families, 
for every student is more or less familiar with 
them. 

Some peculiar forms of fish show a shading 
into the Reptile family, in fact they seem to 
belong nearly as much to the latter as to their 
own general family. Some species of fish known 
as the Dipnoi or “double-breathers,’ have a 
remarkable dual system of breathing. That is, 
they have gills for breathing while in the water, 
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and also have a primitive or elementary “lung” 
in the shape of an air-bladder, or "sound, 
which they use for breathing on land. The Mud- 
fish of South America, and also other forms in 
Australia and other places, have a modification 
of fins which are practically “limbs,’ which they 
actually use for traveling on land from pond 
to pond. Some of these fish have been known 
to travel enormous distances in search of new 
pools of water, or new streams, having been 
driven from their original homes by droughts, 
or perhaps by instincts similar to the migrating 
instinct of birds. Eels are fish (although many 
commonly forget this fact) and many of their 
species are able to leave the water and travel 
on land from pond to pond, their breathing 
being performed by a peculiar modification 
of the gills. The climbing perch of India are 
able to live out of water, and have modified 
gills for breathing purposes, and modified 
fins for climbing and walking. So you see that 
without leaving the fish family proper, we have 
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examples of land living creatures which are akin 
to “connecting links.” 

But there are real “connecting-links” 
between the Fish and the Reptiles. Passing 
over the many queer forms which serve as 
links between the two families, we have but 
to consider our common frog's history for a 
striking example. The Tadpole has gills, has no 
limbs, uses its tail like a fish's fin, eats plants, etc. 
Passing through several interesting stages the 
Tadpole reaches a stage in which it is a frog with 
a tail—then it sheds its tail and is a full fledged 
Frog, with four legs; web-feet; no tail; and 
feeding on animals. The Frog is amphibious, 
that is, able to live on land or in water—and 
yet it is compelled to come to the surface of 
the water for air to supply its lungs. Some of 
the amphibious animals possess both lungs 
and gills, even when matured; but the higher 
vertebrates living in the water breathe through 
lungs which are evolved from the air-bladder 
of fishes, which in turn have been evolved from 
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the primitive gullet of the lower forms. There 
are fishes known which are warm-blooded. 
Students will kindly remember that the Whale 
is not a fish, but an aquatic animal—a mammal, 
in fact, bringing forth its young alive, and 
suckling it from its breasts. 

So we readily see that it is but a step, anda 
short step at that, between the land-traveling 
and climbing fishes and the lower forms of 
Reptiles. The Frog shows us the process of 
evolution between the two families, its life 
history reproducing the gradual evolution 
which may have required ages to perfect in the 
case of the species. You will remember that the 
embryo stages of all creatures reproduce the 
various stages of evolution through which the 
species has passed—this is true in Man as well 
as in the Frog. 

We need not tarry long in considering the 
Reptile family of living forms. In its varieties of 
serpents, lizards, crocodiles, turtles, etc., we 
have studied and observed its forms. We see 
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the limbless snakes; the lizards with active limbs; 
the huge, clumsy, slow crocodiles and alligators— 
the armor-bearing turtles and tortoises—all 
belonging to the one great family of Reptiles, 
and nearly all of them being degenerate 
descendants of the mighty Reptile forms of the 
geological Age of Reptiles, in which flourished 
the mighty forms of the giant reptiles—the 
monsters of land and water. Amidst the dense 
vegetation of that prehistoric age, surrounded 
by the most favorable conditions, these mighty 
creatures flourished and lived, their fossilized 
skeleton forms evidencing to us how far their 
descendants have fallen, owing to less favorable 
conditions, and the development of other life- 
forms more in harmony with their changed 
environment. 

Next comes the great family of Birds. The 
Birds ascended from the Reptiles. This is the 
Eastern Teaching, and this is the teaching of 
Western Science It was formerly taught in the 
text-books that the line of ascent was along 
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the family of winged reptiles which existed in 
the Age of Reptiles, in the early days of the 
Earth. But the later writers on the subject, in 
the Western world, have contradicted this. It is 
now taught that these ancient winged-reptiles 
were featherless, and more closely resembled 
the Bat family than birds. (You will remember 
that a Bat is neither a reptile nor a bird—it is 
a mammal, bringing forth its young alive, and 
suckling them at its breast. The Bat is more like 
a mouse, and its wings are simply membrane 
stretched between its fingers, its feet, and its 
tail.) 

The line of ascent from Reptile to Bird was 
along the forms of the Reptiles that walked 
on land. There are close anatomical and 
physiological relations and correspondences 
between the two families (Reptiles and Birds) 
which we need not refer to here. And, of course, 
many modifications have occurred since the 
“branching-out.” The scales of the reptiles, and 
the feathers of the birds, are known to be but 
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modifications of the original outer skin, as 
are also the hair, claws, hoofs, nails, etc., of all 
animals. Even teeth arose in this way, strange as 
it may now seem—they are all secreted from 
the skin. What a wonderful field for thought— 
this gradual evolution from the filmy outer 
covering of the lowest living forms to the 
beautiful feathers, beaks, and claws of the bird! 

The evolving of wings meant much to the 
ascending forms of life. The Reptiles were 
compelled to live in a narrow circle of territory, 
while the Birds were able to travel over the 
earth in wide flights. And travel always develops 
the faculties of observation, memory, etc., and 
cultivates the senses of seeing, hearing, etc. 
And the creature is compelled to exercise its 
evolving “thinking” faculties to a greater extent. 
And so the Birds were compelled by necessity 
of their travels to develop a greater degree 
of thinking organism. The result is that among 
birds we find many instances of intelligent 
thought, which cannot be dismissed as “mere 
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instinct.’ Naturalists place the Crow at the head 
of the family of Birds, in point of intelligence, 
and those who have watched these creatures 
and studied the mental processes, will agree 
that this is a just decision. It has been proven 
that Crows are capable of counting up to 
several figures, and in other ways they display 
a wonderful degree of almost human sagacity. 
Next above the Bird family comes the 
highest form of all—the Mammals. But before 
we begin our consideration of these high forms, 
let us take a hasty glance at the “connecting- 
links" between the Birds and the Mammals. 
The lowest forms of the Mammals resemble 
Birds in many ways. Some of them are toothless, 
and many of them have the same primitive 
intestinal arrangements possessed by the birds, 
from which arises their name, Monotremes. 
These Monotremes may be called half-bird and 
half-mammal. One of the most characteristic 
of their family is the Ornithorhynchus, or Duck- 
bill, which the early naturalists first thought 
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was a fraud of the taxidermists, or bird-stuffers, 
and then, when finally convinced, deemed it a 
“freak-of-nature.” But it is not a freak creature, 
but a “connecting-link” between the two great 
families of creatures. This animal presents a 
startling appearance to the observer who 
witnesses it for the first time. It resembles a 
beaver, having a soft furry coat, but also has a 
horny, flat bill like a duck, its feet being webbed, 
but also furnished with claws projecting over 
the edge of the web-foot. It lays eggs in an 
underground nest—two eggs at a time, which 
are like the eggs of birds, inasmuch as they 
contain not only the protoplasm from which 
the embryo is formed, but also the “yolk,” on 
which the embryo feeds until hatched. After 
the young Duck-bill is hatched, it feeds from 
teatless glands in the mother’s body, the milk 
being furnished by the mother by a peculiar 
process. Consider this miracle—an animal 
which lays eggs and then when her young are 
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hatched nourishes them with milk. The milk- 
glands in the mother are elementary “breasts.” 

The above-mentioned animal is found in 
Australia, the land of many strange forms and 
“connecting-links;’ which have survived there 
while in other parts of the globe they have 
vanished gradually from existence, crowded 
out by the more perfectly evolved forms. 
Darwin has called these surviving forms “living 
fossils.’ In that same land is also found the 
Echidna or spiny ant-eater, which lays an egg 
and then hatches it in her pouch, after which 
she nourishes it on milk, in a manner similar to 
that of the Duck-bill. This animal, like the Duck- 
bill, is a Monotreme. 

Scientists are divided in theories as to whether 
the Monotremes are actually descended 
directly from the Reptiles or Birds, or whether 
there was a common ancestor from which 
Reptiles and Birds and Mammals branched off. 
But this is not important, for the relationship 
between Reptiles, Birds and Mammals is clearly 
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proven. And the Monotremes are certainly 
one of the surviving forms of the intermediate 
stages. 

The next higher step in the ascent of Mammal 
life above the Monotreme is occupied by the 
Marsupials, or milk-giving, pouched animals, of 
which family the opossum and kangaroo are 
well known members. The characteristic feature 
of this family of creatures is the possession 
of an external pouch in the female, in which 
the young are kept and nourished until they 
can take care of themselves as the young of 
other animals are able to do. The young of 
the Marsupials are brought forth, or born, in 
an imperfect condition, and undeveloped in 
size and strength. There are fossil remains of 
Marsupials showing that in past ages creatures 
of this kind existed which were as large as 
elephants. 

In the more common form of Mammals the 
young are brought forth fully formed, they 
having received “nourishment, before birth, 
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from the mother's body, through the placenta, 
the appendage which connects the fetus with 
the parent. The Placental Mammals were the 
best equipped of all the life-forms for survival 
and development, for the reason that the 
young were nourished during their critical 
period, and the care that the mammal must of 
necessity give to her young operated in the 
direction of affording a special protection far 
superior to that of the other forms. This and 
other causes acted to place the Placentals in 
the “Royal line” from which Man was evolved. 

The following families of Placental Mammals 
are recognized by Science, each having its own 
structural peculiarities: 

The Edentata, or Toothless creatures, among 
which are the sloths, ant-eaters, armadillos, 
etc. These animals seem to be closer to the 
Monotremes than they are to the Marsupials; 

The Sirenia, so called by reason of their 
fanciful resemblance to the sirens of mythology, 
among which are the sea-cows, manatees, 
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dugongs, etc., which are fish-like in structure 
and appearance, the fore-limbs being shaped 
like paddles, or fins, and the hind-limbs being 
absent or rudimentary; 

The Cetacea, or Whale Family, including 
whales, Porpoises, dolphins, etc., which are 
quite fish-like in appearance and structure, 
their forms being adapted for life in the sea, 
although they are, of course, Mammals, bringing 
forth matured young which are suckled at the 
breast; 

The Ungulata, or Hoofed Animals, which 
comprise many varied forms, such as the 
horse, the tapir, the rhinoceros, the swine, the 
hippopotamus, the camel, the deer, the sheep, 
the cow, etc., etc.; 

The Hyracoidea, which is a small family, the 
principal member of which is the coney, or rock 
rabbit, which has teeth resembling those of the 
hoofed animals, in some ways, and those of the 
gnawing animals in the others. 
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The Proboscidea, or Trunked Animals, which 
family is represented in this age only by the 
families of elephants, which have a peculiar 
appendage called a “trunk;’ which they use as 
an additional limb; 

The Carnivora, or Flesh-eaters, represented 
by numerous and various forms, such as the 
seal, the bear, the weasel, the wolf, the dog, the 
lion, the tiger, the leopard, etc. The wolf and 
similar forms belong to the sub-family of dogs; 
while the lion, tiger, etc., belong to the sub- 
family of cats; 

The Rodentia, or Gnawers, comprising the rat, 
the hare, the beaver, the squirrel, the mouse, 
etc., ete; 

The Insectivora, or Insect Feeders, comprising 
the mole, the shrew, the hedgehog, etc.; 

The Chiroptera, or Finger-Winged Animals, 
comprising the great family of Bats, etc., which 
are very highly developed animals; 

The Lemuroidea, or Lemurs, the name of 
which is derived from the Latin word meaning 
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a “ghost, by reason of the Lemur’s habits of 
roaming about at night. The Lemur is a nocturnal 
animal, somewhat resembling the Monkey in 
general appearance, but with a long, bushy 
tail and sharp muzzle like a fox. It is akin to a 
small fox having hands and feet like a monkey, 
the feet being used to grasp like a hand, as is 
the case with the true Monkey family. These 
creatures are classed by some naturalists among 
the Monkeys by reason of being “four-handed,’ 
while others are disposed to consider as still 
more important their marked relationship with, 
and affinity to, the marsupials, gnawers and 
insect-feeders. On the whole, these creatures 
are strangely organized and come very near 
to being a “connecting-link” between other 
forms. One of the Lemurs is what is known as 
the colugo, or “flying lemur,’ which resembles 
a squirrel in many particulars, and yet has a 
membranous web extending from its hands, 
which enables it to make flying leaps over great 
distances. This last named variety seems to 
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furnish a link between the insect-feeders and 
the Primates; 

The Primates, whichis alarge family comprising 
the various forms of monkeys, baboons, man- 
apes, such as the gibbon, gorilla, chimpanzee, 
orang-outang, etc., all of which have big jaws, 
small brains, and a stooping posture. This family 
also includes MAN, with his big brain and erect 
posture, and his many races depending upon 
shape of skull, color of skin, character of hair, 
etc. 

In considering the Ascent of Man (physical) 
from the lowly forms of the Monera, etc., up to 
his present high position, the student is struck 
with the continuity of the ascent, development 
and unfoldment. While there are many 
“missing-links,’ owing to the disappearance of 
the forms which formed the connection, still 
there is sufficient proof left in the existing forms 
to satisfy the fair-minded inquirer. The facts of 
embryology alone are sufficient proof of the 
ascent of Man from the lowly forms. Each and 
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every man today has passed through all the 
forms of the ascent within a few months, from 
single cell to the new-born, fully formed infant. 

Embryology teaches us that the eggs from 
which all animal forms evolve are all practically 
alike so far as one can ascertain by microscopic 
examination, no matter how diverse may be 
the forms which will evolve from them, and 
this resemblance is maintained even when 
the embryo of the higher forms begins to 
manifest traces of its future form. Von Baer, 
the German scientist, was the first to note this 
remarkable and suggestive fact. He stated it in 
the following words: “In my possession are two 
little embryos, preserved in alcohol, whose 
names | have omitted to attach, and at present 
| am unable to state to what class they belong. 
They may be lizards, or small birds, or very 
young mammals, so complete is the similarity 
in the mode of the formation of the head and 
trunk in these animals. The extremities, however, 
are still absent in these embryos. But even if 
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they had existed in the earliest stage of their 
development, we should learn nothing, for the 
feet of lizards and mammals, the wings and feet 
of birds, no less than the hands and feet of man, 
all arise from the same fundamental form.’ 

As has been said by Prof. Clodd, “the 
embryos of all living creatures epitomize during 
development the series of changes through 
which the ancestral forms passed if their ascent 
from the simple to the complex; the higher 
structures passing through the same stages as 
the lower structures up to the point when they 
are marked off from them, yet never becoming 
in detail the form which they represent for the 
time being. For example, the embryo of man 
has at the outset gill-like slits on each side 
of the neck, like a fish. These give place to a 
membrane like that which supersedes gills in 
the development of birds and reptiles; the 
heart is at first a simple pulsating chamber like 
that in worms; the backbone is prolonged into 
a movable tail; the great toe is extended, or 
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opposable, like our thumbs, and like the toes 
of apes; the body three months before birth 
is covered all over with hair except on the 
palms and soles. At birth the head is relatively 
larger, and the arms and legs relatively longer 
than in the adult; the nose is bridgeless; both 
features, with others which need not be 
detailed, being distinctly ape-like. Thus does 
the egg from which man springs, a structure 
only one hundred and twenty-fifth of an inch 
in size, compress into a few weeks the results of 
millions of years, and set before us the history 
of his development from fish-like and reptilian 
forms, and of his more immediate descent 
from a hairy, tailed quadruped. That which is 
individual or peculiar to him, the physical and 
mental character inherited, is left to the slower 
development which follows birth.’ 

This, then, in brief is the Western theory of 
Evolution—the Physical Ascent of Man. We 
have given it as fully as might be in the small 
space at our disposal in these lessons on the 
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Yogi Philosophy. Why? Because we wish to 
prove to the Western mind, in the Western 
way, that Western Science corroborates the 
Ancient Yogi Teachings of the Unfoldment 
of Living Forms, from Monad to Man. The 
Eastern teachers scorn to “prove” anything 
to their pupils, who sit at the feet of teachers 
and accept as truth that which is taught them, 
and which has been handed down from the 
dim ages long past. But this method will never 
do for the Western student—he must have it 
“proven” to him by physical facts and instances, 
not by keen, subtle, intellectual reasoning 
alone. The Eastern student wishes to be “told"— 
the Western student wishes to be “shown: 
Herein lies the racial differences of method 
of imparting knowledge. And so we have 
recognized this fact and have heaped up proof 
after proof from the pages of Western Science, 
in order to prove to you the reasonableness, 
from the Western point of view, of the doctrine 
of Physical Unfoldment as taught for ages past 
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by the Yogi gurus to their chelas. You have now 
the Eastern Teachings on the subject, together 
with the testimony of Western Science to the 
reasonableness of the idea. 

But, alas! Western Science, while performing 
a marvelous work in piling up fact after fact 
to support its newly-discovered theory of 
Evolution, in a way utterly unknown to the 
Oriental thinker who seeks after principles 
by mental concentration—within rather than 
without—while actually proving by physical 
facts the mental conceptions of the Oriental 
Teachings, still misses the vital point of the 
subject-thought. In its materialistic tendencies 
it has failed to recognize the mental cause of the 
physical unfoldment. It is true that Lamark, the 
real Western discoverer of Evolution, taught that 
Desire and Mental Craving, was the real force 
behind Evolution, but his ideas were jeered at 
by his contemporaries, and are not regarded 
seriously by the majority of Evolutionists even 
today. And yet he was nearer to the truth than 
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Darwin or any other Western Evolutionist. And 
time will show that Science has overlooked his 
genius, which alone throws the true light upon 
the subject. 

In order to see just this difference between 
the Darwinian school and the Yogi Teachings 
let us examine into what causes the Western 
Evolutionists give for the fact of Evolution itself. 
We shall do this briefly. 

The Darwinians start out to explain the causes 
of the “Origin of Species,’ with the statement 
that "no two individuals of the same species 
are exactly alike; each tends to vary.” This is a 
self-evident fact, and is very properly used as 
a starting point for Variation. The next step is 
then stated as “variations are transmitted, and 
therefore tend to become permanent,’ which 
also is self-evident, and tends to prove the 
reasonableness of the gradual evolution of 
species. The next step in the argument is “as man 
produces new species and forms, by breeding, 
culture, etc., so has Nature in a longer time 
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produced the same effect, in the same way’ 
This also is reasonable, although it tends to 
personify Nature, and to give it a mind before 
the evolutionists admit “mind” was evolved. 

It will be as well to quote Darwin himself 
on this point. He says; “As man can produce, 
and certainly has produced, a great result 
by his methodical and unconscious means 
of selection, what may not natural selection 
effect? Man can act only on external and visible 
characters, while Nature, if | may be allowed to 
personify the natural preservation or survival 
of the fittest, cares nothing for appearances 
except in so far as they are useful to any 
being. She can act on every internal organ, on 
every shade of constitutional difference, on 
the whole machinery of life. Man selects only 
for his own good; Nature only for the good 
of the being which she tends. Every selected 
character is fully exercised by her, as is implied 
by the fact of their selection. Man keeps the 
natives of many climates in the same country; 
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he seldom exercises each selected character in 
some peculiar and fitting manner; he feeds a 
long-beaked and a short-beaked pigeon on the 
same food; he does not exercise a long-backed 
or long-legged quadruped in any peculiar 
manner; he exposes sheep with long hair and 
short wool in the same climate. He does not 
allow the most vigorous males to struggle 
for the females. He does not rigidly destroy 
all inferior animals, but protects during each 
varying season, so far as lies in his power, all 
his productions. He often begins his selection 
by some half-monstrous form, or at least by 
some modification prominent enough to catch 
the eye or to be plainly useful to him. Under 
Nature the slightest differences of structure or 
constitution may- well turn the nicely balanced 
scale in the struggle for life, and so be preserved. 
How fleeting are the wishes and efforts of man! 
how short his time! and consequently how 
poor will be his results, compared with those 
accumulated by nature during whole geological 
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periods! Can we wonder, then, that Nature's 
productions should be far ‘truer’ in character 
than man’s productions; that they should be 
infinitely better adapted to the most complex 
conditions of life, and should plainly bear the 
stamp of far higher workmanship?” 

Darwin's theory of survival of the fittest is 
begun by the statement of the fact that the 
number of organisms that survive are very 
small compared with the number that are born. 
To quote his own words, “There is no exception 
to the rule that every organic being naturally 
increases at so high a rate that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered by the 
progeny of a single pair. Even slow-breeding 
man has doubled in twenty-five years, and at 
this rate in less than a thousand years there 
would literally not be standing room for the 
progeny.’ It has been computed that if the 
offspring of the elephant, which is believed to 
be the slowest breeding animal known, were 
to survive, there would be about 20,000,000 
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elephants on the earth in 750 years. The roe of 
a single cod contains eight or nine millions of 
eggs, and if each egg were to hatch, and the fish 
survive, the sea would shortly become a solid 
mass of codfish. The house fly is said to have 
20,000,000 descendants in a season, counting 
several generations of progeny, from its several 
broods. And some scientist has computed that 
the aphis, or plant-louse, breeds so rapidly, 
and in such enormous quantity, that the tenth 
generation of one set of parents would be so 
large that it would contain more ponderable 
animal matter than would the population of 
China, which is estimated at 500,000,000! And 
this without counting the progeny preceding 
the tenth generation! 

The result of the above conditions is 
very plain. There must ensue a Struggle for 
Existence, which necessitates the Survival of 
the Fittest. The weak are crushed out by the 
strong; the swift out-distance the slow. The 
individual forms or species best adapted to 
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their environment and best equipped for the 
struggle, be the equipment physical or mental, 
survive those less well equipped or less well 
adapted to environment. Animals evolving 
variations in structure that give them even a 
slight advantage over others not so favored, 
naturally have a better chance to survive. And 
this, briefly, is what Evolutionists call "The 
Survival of the Fittest.” 

As appertaining to the Struggle for Existence, 
color and mimicry are important factors. Grant 
Allen, in his work on Darwin, says concerning this, 
and also as illustrating “Natural Selection”: “In 
the desert with its monotonous sandy coloring, 
a black insect or a white insect, still more a red 
insect or a blue insect, would be immediately 
detected and devoured by its natural enemies, 
the birds and the lizards. But any greyish or 
yellowish insects would be less likely to attract 
attention at first sight, and would be overlooked 
as long as there were any more conspicuous 
individuals of their own kind about for the 
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birds and lizards to feed on. Hence, in a very 
short time the desert would be depopulated 
of all but the greyest and yellowest insects; 
and among these the birds would pick out 
those which differed most markedly in hue and 
shade from the sand around them. But those 
which happened to vary most in the direction 
of a sandy or spotty color would be more 
likely to survive, and to become the parents of 
future generations. Thus, in the course of long 
ages, all the insects which inhabit deserts have 
become sand-colored, because the less sandy 
were perpetually picked out for destruction by 
their ever-watchful foes, while the most sandy 
escaped, and multiplied and replenished the 
earth with their own likes.” 

Prof. Clodd, remarking upon this fact, adds: 
“Thus, then, is explained the tawny color of 
the larger animals that inhabit the desert; the 
stripes upon the tiger, which parallel with the 
vertical stems of bamboo, conceal him as he 
stealthily nears his prey; the brilliant green of 
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tropical birds; the leaf-like form and colors of 
certain insects; the dried, twig-like form of many 
caterpillars; the bark-like appearance of tree- 
frogs; the harmony of the ptarmigan’s summer 
plumage with the lichen-colored stones upon 
which it sits; the dusky color of creatures that 
haunt the night; the bluish transparency of 
animals which live on the surface of the sea; 
the gravel-like color of flat-fish that live at the 
bottom; and the gorgeous tints of those that 
swim among the coral reefs.” 

All this does not run contrary to the Yogi 
Philosophy, although the latter would regard 
these things as but the secondary cause for 
the variation and survival of species, etc. The 
Oriental teachings are that it is the desire of 
the animal that causes it to assume the colors 
and shapes in accordance with its environment, 
the desire of course operating along sub- 
conscious lines of physical manifestation. The 
mental influence, which is the real cause of the 
phenomena, and which is taught as such by 
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the Yogis, is almost lost sight of by the Western 
Evolutionists, who are apt to regard Mind as 
a “by-product” of matter. On the contrary, the 
Yogis regard Matter as the product of Mind. But 
there is no conflict here as far as regards the law 
of the Survival of the Fittest. The insects that 
most desired to become sand-colored became 
so, and were thus protected, while their 
less “desireful” brethren were exterminated. 
The Western scientist explains the outward 
phenomena, but does not look for the cause 
behind it, which is taught by the Oriental sages. 

The doctrine of “Sexual Selection” is another 
of the leading tenets of the Darwinists. Briefly, 
it may be expressed as the theory that in 
the rivalry and struggle of the males for the 
females the strongest males win the day, and 
thus transmit their particular qualities to their 
offspring. Along the same lines is that of the 
attraction exerted by bright colors in the 
plumage of the males of birds, etc., which give 
them an advantage in the eyes of the females, 
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and thus, naturally, the bright colors are 
perpetuated. 

This, then, is the brief outline of the Story of 
Man's Physical Evolution, as stated by Western 
Science, and compared with the Yogi Teachings. 
The student should compare the two ideas, that 
he may harmonize and reconcile them. It must 
be remembered, however, that Darwin did not 
teach that Man descended from the monkeys, 
or apes, as we know them now. The teaching of 
Western Evolution is that the apes, and higher 
forms of monkey life descended from some 
common ancestral form, which same ancestor 
was also the ancestor of Man. In other words, 
Man and Apes are the different branches that 
emerged from the common trunk ages ago. 
Other forms doubtless emerged from the same 
trunk, and perished because less adapted 
to their environments. The Apes were best 
adapted to their own environments, and Man 
was best adapted to his. The weaker branches 


failed. 
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One must remember that the most savage 
races known to us today are practically as far 
different from the highest American, European 
or Hindu types of Man as from the highest 
Apes. Indeed, it would seem far easier for a 
high Ape to evolve into a Kaffir, Hottentot, or 
Digger Indian, than for the latter to evolve into 
an Emerson, Shakespeare, or Hindu Sage. As 
Huxley has shown, the brain-structure of Man 
compared with that of the Chimpanzee shows 
differences but slight when compared with the 
difference between that of the Chimpanzee 
and that of the Lemur. The same authority 
informs us that in the important feature 
of the deeper brain furrows, and intricate 
convolutions, the chasm between the highest 
civilized man and the lowest savage is far 
greater than between the lowest savage and 
the highest man-like ape. Darwin, describing 
the Fuegians, who are among the very lowest 
forms of savages, says: “Their very signs and 
expressions are less intelligible to us than those 
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of the domesticated animal. They are men who 
do not possess the instinct of those animals, 
nor yet appear to boast of human reason, or at 
least of arts consequent upon that reason.’ 
Professor Clodd, in describing the “primitive 
man,’ says: “Doubtless he was lower than the 
lowest of the savages of today—a powerful, 
cunning biped, with keen sense organs always 
sharper, in virtue of constant exercise, in 
the savage than in the civilized man (who 
supplements them by science), strong instincts, 
uncontrolled and fitful emotions, small faculty of 
wonder, and nascent reasoning power; unable 
to forecast tomorrow, or to comprehend 
yesterday, living from hand to mouth on the 
wild products of Nature, clothed in skin and 
bark, or daubed with clay, and finding shelter 
in trees and caves; ignorant of the simplest 
arts, save to chip a stone missile, and perhaps 
to produce fire; strong in his needs of life and 
vague sense of right to it and to what he could 
get, but slowly impelled by common perils 
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and passions to form ties, loose and haphazard 
at the outset, with his kind, the power of 
combination with them depending on sounds, 
signs and gestures.” 

Such was the ancestral man. Those who 
are interested in him are referred to the two 
wonderful tales of the cave-man written in the 
form of stories by two great modern novelists. 
The books referred to are (1) “The Story of Ab,’ 
by Stanley Waterloo, and (2) “Before Adam,’ by 
Jack London. They may be obtained from any 
bookseller. Both are works of fiction, with the 
scientific facts cleverly interwoven into them. 

And now in conclusion before we pass on 
the subject of “Spiritual Evolution, which will 
form the subject of our next lesson, we would 
again call your attention to the vital difference 
between the Western and the Eastern 
Teachings. The Western holds to a mechanical 
theory of life, which works without the necessity 
of antecedent Mind, the latter appearing as a 
“product” at a certain stage. The Eastern holds 
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that Mind is back of, under, and antecedent to 
all the work of Evolution—the cause, not the 
effect or product. The Western claims that 
Mind was produced by the struggle of Matter 
to produce higher forms of itself. The Eastern 
claims that the whole process of Evolution is 
caused by Mind striving, struggling and pressing 
forward toward expressing itself more fully—to 
liberate itself from the confining and retarding 
Matter—the struggle resulting in an Unfoldment 
which causes sheath after sheath of the confining 
material bonds to be thrown off and discarded, 
in the effort to release the confined Spirit which 
is behind even the Mind. The Yogi Teachings 
are that the Evolutionary Urge is the pressure of 
the confined Spirit striving to free itself from the 
fetters and bonds which sorely oppress it. 

The struggle and pain of Evolution is the 
parturition-pangs of the Spiritual deliverance 
from the womb of Matter. Like all birth it is 
attended by pain and suffering, but the end 
justifies it all. And as the human mother forgets 
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her past suffering in the joy of witnessing the 
face, and form, and life, of her loved child, so 
will the soul forget the pain of the Spiritual 
birth by reason of the beauty and nobility of 
that which will be born to and from it. 

Let us study well the story of Physical 
Evolution, but let us not lose ourselves in it, 
for it is but the preliminary to the story of the 
Unfoldment of the Soul. 

Let us not despise the tale of the Body of 
Man—for it is the story of the Temple of the 
Spirit which has been built up from the most 
humble beginnings, until it has reached the 
present high stage. And yet even this is but 
the beginning, for the work will go on, and on, 
and on, in the spirit of those beautiful lines of 
Holmes: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 


Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
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Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at last art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea.’ 
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The Ninth Lesson: Metempsychosis. 





S WE HAVE Said in our last lesson, while the 
Yogi Teachings throw an important light 
upon the Western theory of Evolution, still 
there is a vital difference between the Western 
scientific teachings on the subject and the 
Eastern theories and teachings. The Western 
idea is that the process is a mechanical, material 
one, and that “mind” is a “by-product” of Matter 
in its evolution. But the Eastern Teachings hold 
that Mind is under, back of, and antecedent to 
all the work of Evolution, and that Matter is a 
“by-product” of Mind, rather than the reverse. 
The Eastern Teachings hold that Evolution 
is caused by Mind striving, struggling, and 
pressing forward toward fuller and fuller 
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expression, using Matter as a material, and 
yet always struggling to free itself from the 
confining and retarding influence of the latter. 
The struggle results in an Unfoldment, causing 
sheath after sheath of the confining material 
bonds to be thrown off and discarded, as the 
Spirit presses upon the Mind, and the Mind 
moulds and shapes the Matter. Evolution is but 
the process of birth of the Individualized Spirit, 
from the web of Matter in which it has been 
confined. And the pains and struggles are but 
incidents of the spiritual parturition. 

In this and following lessons we shall consider 
the “Spiritual Evolution, of the race—that is the 
Unfoldment of Individualized Spirit—just as 
we did the subject Physical Evolution in the last 
two lessons. 

We have seen that preceding Spiritual 
Evolution, there was a Spiritual Involution. The 
Yogi Philosophy holds that in the Beginning, 
the Absolute meditated upon the subject 
of Creation, and formed a Mental Image, or 
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Thought-Form, of an Universal Mind—that is, of 

an Universal Principle of Mind. This Universal 
Principle of Mind is the Great Ocean of “Mind- 
Stuff” from which all the phenomenal Universe 
is evolved. From this Universal Principle of Mind, 
proceeded the Universal Principle of Force or 
Energy. And from the latter, proceeded the 
Universal Principle of Matter. 

The Universal Principle of Mind was bound 
by Laws imposed upon it by the mental- 
conception of the Absolute—the Cosmic 
Laws of Nature. And these laws were the 
compelling causes of the Great Involution. For 
before Evolution was possible, Involution was 
necessary. We have explained that the word 
“involve” means “to wrap up; to cover; to hide, 
etc’ Before a thing can be “evolved,” that is 
“unfolded,” it must first be “involved,” that is 
“wrapped up.’ A thing must be put in, before it 
may be taken out. 

Following the laws of Involution imposed 
upon it, the Universal Mental Principle involved 
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itself in the Universal Energy Principle; and then 
inobediencetothesamelaws, thelatterinvolved 
itself in the Universal Material Principle. Each 
stage of Involution, or wrapping-up, created for 
itself (out of the higher principle which in being 
involved) the wrapper or sheath which is to be 
used to wrap-up the higher principle. And the 
higher forms of the Material Principle formed 
sheaths of lower forms, until forms of Matter 
were produced far more gross than any known 
to us now, for they have disappeared in the 
Evolutionary ascent. Down, down, down went 
the process of Involution, until the lowest point 
was reached. Then ensued a moment's pause, 
preceding the beginning of the Evolutionary 
Unfoldment. 

Then began the Great Evolution. But, as 
we have told you, the Upward movement 
was distinguished by the “Tendency toward 
Individualization.’ That is, while the Involuntary 
Process was accomplished by Principles as 
Principles, the Upward Movement was begun 
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by a tendency toward “splitting up,’ and the 
creation of “individual forms,’ and the effort 
to perfect them and build upon them higher 
and still higher succeeding forms, until a stage 
was reached in which the Temple of the Spirit 
was worthy of being occupied by Man, the 
self-conscious expression of the Spirit. For the 
coming of Man was the first step of a higher 
form of Evolution—the Spiritual Evolution. Up 
to this time there had been simply an Evolution 
of Bodies, but now there came the Evolution of 
Souls. 

And this Evolution of Souls becomes possible 
only by the process of Metempsychosis 
(pronounced me-temp-si-ko-sis) which is more 
commonly known as Reincarnation, or Re- 
embodiment. 

It becomes necessary at this point to 
call your attention to the general subject 
of Metempsychosis, for the reason that the 
public mind is most confused regarding this 
important subject. It has the most vague ideas 
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regarding the true teachings, and has somehow 
acquired the impression that the teachings are 
that human souls are re-born into the bodies of 
dogs, and other animals. The wildest ideas on 
this subject are held by some people. And, not 
only is this so, but even a number of those who 
hold to the doctrine of Reincarnation, in some 
of its forms, hold that their individual souls 
were once the individual souls of animals, from 
which state they have evolved to the present 
condition. This last is a perversion of the highest 
Yogi Teachings, and we trust to make same plain 
in these lessons. But, first we must take a look 
at the general subject of Metempsychosis, that 
we may see the important part it has played in 
the field of human thought and belief. 

While to many the idea of Metempsychosis 
may seem new and unfamiliar, still it is one of 
the oldest conceptions of the race, and in ages 
past was the accepted belief of the whole of the 
civilized race of man of the period. And even 
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today, it is accepted as Truth by the majority of 
the race 

The almost universal acceptance of the idea 
by the East with its teeming life, counterbalances 
its comparative non-reception by the Western 
people of the day. From the early days of written 
or legendary history, Metempsychosis has 
been the accepted belief of many of the most 
intelligent of the race. It is found underlying 
the magnificent civilization of ancient Egypt, 
and from thence it traveled to the Western 
world being held as the highest truth by such 
teachers as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, 
Virgil and Ovid. Plato's Dialogues are full of 
this teaching. The Hindus have always held to 
it. The Persians, inspired by their learned Magi, 
accepted it implicitly. The ancient Druids, and 
Priests of Gaul, as well as the ancient inhabitants 
of Germany, held to it. Traces of it may be 
found in the remains of the Aztec, Peruvian 
and Mexican civilizations. 
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The Eleusinian Mysteries of Greece, the 
Roman Mysteries, and the Inner Doctrines 
of the Cabbala of the Hebrews all taught the 
Truths of Metempsychosis. The early Christian 
Fathers; the Gnostic and Manichaeans and 
other sects of the Early Christian people, all 
held to the doctrine. The modern German 
philosophers have treated it with the greatest 
respect, if indeed they did not at least 
partially accept it. Many modern writers have 
considered it gravely, and with respect. The 
following quotations will give an idea of “how 
the wind is blowing” in the West: 

"Of all the theories respecting the origin of 
the soul, Metempsychosis seems to me the 
most plausible and therefore the one most 
likely to throw light on the question of a life to 
come.'—Frederick H. Hedge. 

“It would be curious if we should find science 
and philosophy taking up again the old theory 
of metempsychosis, remodelling’ it to suit 
our present modes of religious and scientific 
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thought, and launching it again on the wide 
ocean of human belief. But stranger things have 
happened in the history of human opinions.'-— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

"If we could legitimately determine any 
question of belieflbythenumber ofits adherents, 
the would apply to metempsychosis more 
fitly than to any other. | think it is quite as likely 
to be revived and to come to the front as any 
rival theory.'—Prof. Wm. Knight. 

"Itseems tome, a firm and well-grounded faith 
in the doctrine of Christian metempsychosis 
might help to regenerate the world. For it 
would be a faith not hedged around with many 
of the difficulties and objections which beset 
other forms of doctrine, and it offers distinct 
and pungent motives for trying to lead a more 
Christian life, and for loving and helping our 
brother-man:’—Prof. Francis Bowen. 

"The doctrine of Metempsychosis may 
almost claim to be a natural or innate belief in 
the human mind, if we may judge from its wide 
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diffusion among the nations of the earth, and 
its prevalence throughout the historical ages.'— 
Prof. Francis Bowen. 

"When Christianity first swept over Europe, 
the inner thought of its leaders was deeply 
tinctured with this truth. The Church tried 
ineffectually to eradicate it, but in various sects it 
kept sprouting forth beyond the time of Erigina 
and Bonaventura, its mediaeval advocates. 
Every great intuitional soul, as Paracelsus, 
Boehme, and Swedenborg, has adhered to 
it. The Italian luminaries, Giordano Bruno and 
Campanella, embraced it. The best of German 
philosophy is enriched by it. In Schopenhauer, 
Lessing, Hegel, Leibnitz, Herder, and Fichte, 
the younger, it is earnestly advocated. The 
anthropological systems of Kant and Schelling 
furnish points of contact with it. The younger 
Helmont, in De Revolutione Animarum, adduces 
in two hundred problems all the arguments 
which may be urged in favor of the return of 
souls into human bodies according to Jewish 
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ideas. Of English thinkers, the Cambridge 
Platonists defended it with much learning and 
acuteness, most conspicuously Henry More; 
and in Cudsworth and Hume it ranks as the 
most rational theory of immortality. Glanvil's 
Lux Orientalis devotes a curious treatise to it. 
It captivated the minds of Fourier and Leroux. 
Andre Pezzani’s book on The Plurality of the 
Soul's Lives works out the system on the Roman 
Catholic idea of expiation’’-—E. D. WALKER, in 
"Re-Incarnation, a Study of Forgotten Truth’ 
And in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century, and this the early part of the Twentieth 
Century, the general public has been made 
familiar with the idea of Metempsychosis, 
under the name of Re-incarnation, by means 
of the great volume of literature issued by The 
Theosophical Society and its allied following. 
No longer is the thought a novelty to the 
Western thinker, and many have found within 
themselves a corroborative sense of its truth. 
In fact, to many the mere mention of the idea 
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has been sufficient to awaken faint shadowy 
memories of past lives, and, to such, many 
heretofore unaccountable traits of character, 
tastes, inclinations, sympathies, dislikes, etc., 
have been explained. 

The Western world has been made familiar 
with the idea of the re-birth of souls into new 
bodies, under the term of “Re-incarnation,’ 
which means “a re-entry into flesh,’ the word 
“incarnate” being derived from the words “in,’ 
and "carnis, meaning flesh—the English word 
meaning “to clothe with flesh,’ etc. The word 
Metempsychosis, which we use in this lesson, is 
concerned rather with the “passage of the soul” 
from one tenement to another, the “fleshly” 
idea being merely incidental. 

The doctrine of Metempsychosis, or Re- 
incarnation, together with its accompanying 
doctrine, Karma, or Spiritual Cause and Effect, 
is one of the great foundation stones of the Yogi 
Philosophy, as indeed it is of the entire system 
of systems of Oriental Philosophy and Thought. 
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Unless one understands Metempsychosis he 
will never be able to understand the Eastern 
Teachings, for he willbe without the Key. Youwho 
have read the Bhagavad Gita, that wonderful 
Hindu Epic, will remember how the thread 
of Re-Birth runs through it all. You remember 
the words of Krishna to Arjuna: "As the soul, 
wearing this material body, experienceth the 
stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age, 
even so shall it, in due time, pass on to another 
body, and in other incarnations shall it again 
live, and move and play its part.’ “These bodies, 
which act as enveloping coverings for the souls 
occupying them, are but finite things—things 
of the moment—and not the Real Man at 
all. They perish as all finite things perish—let 
them perish.’ “As a man throweth away his old 
garments, replacing them with new and brighter 
ones, even so the Dweller of the body, having 
quitted its old mortal frame, entereth into 
others which are new and freshly prepared for 
it. Weapons pierce not the Real Man, nor doth 
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the fire burn him; the water affecteth him not, 
nor the wind drieth him nor bloweth him away. 
For he is impregnable and impervious to these 
things of the world of change—he is eternal, 
permanent, unchangeable, and unalterable— 
Real.” 

This view of life gives to the one who holds 
to it, an entirely different mental attitude. He 
no longer identifies himself with the particular 
body that he may be occupying, nor with any 
other body for that matter. He learns to regard 
his body just as he would a garment which he 
is wearing, useful to him for certain purposes, 
but which will in time be discarded and thrown 
aside for a better one, and one better adapted 
to his new requirements and needs. So firmly 
is this idea embedded in the consciousness of 
the Hindus, that they will often say “My body is 
tired,’ or “My body is hungry,’ or “My body is 
full of energy,’ rather than that "I am” this or that 
thing. And this consciousness, once attained, 
gives to one a sense of strength, security and 
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power unknown to him who regards his body 
as himself. The first step for the student who 
wishes to grasp the idea of Metempsychosis, 
and who wishes to awaken in his consciousness 
a certainty of its truth, is to familiarize himself 
with the idea of his “l” being a thing independent 
and a part from his body, although using the 
latter as an abiding place and a useful shelter 
and instrument for the time being. 

Many writers on the subject of 
Metempsychosis have devoted muchtime, labor 
and argument to prove the reasonableness 
of the doctrine upon purely speculative, 
philosophical, or metaphysical grounds. 
And while we believe that such efforts are 
praiseworthy for the reason that many persons 
must be first convinced in that way, still we feel 
that one must really fee/the truth of the doctrine 
from something within his own consciousness, 
before he will really believe it to be truth. One 
may convince himself of the logical necessity 
of the doctrine of Metempsychosis, but at the 
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same time he may drop the matter with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a “still, who knows?” But 
when one begins to feel within himself the 
awakening consciousness of a “something in 
the past,’ not to speak of the flashes of memory, 
and feeling of former acquaintance with the 
subject, then, and then only, does he begin to 
believe. 

Many people have had “peculiar experiences” 
that are accountable only upon the hypothesis 
of Metempsychosis. Who has not experienced 
the consciousness of having felt the thing 
before—having thought it some time in the dim 
past? Who has not witnessed new scenes that 
appear old, very old? Who has not met persons 
for the first time, whose presence awakened 
memories of a past lying far back in the misty 
ages of long ago? Who has not been seized at 
times with the consciousness of a mighty “oldness” 
of soul? Who has not heard music, often entirely 
new compositions, which somehow awakens 
memories of similar strains, scenes, places, faces, 
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voices, lands, associations and events, sounding 
dimly on the strings of memory as the breezes 
of the harmony floats over them? Who has not 
gazed at some old painting, or piece of statuary, 
with the sense of having seen it all before? Who 
has not lived through events, which brought with 
them a certainty of being merely a repetition of 
some shadowy occurrences away back in lives 
lived long ago? Who has not felt the influence of 
the mountain, the sea, the desert, coming to them 
when they are far from such scenes—coming so 
vividly as to cause the actual scene of the present 
to fade into comparative unreality. Who has not 
had these experiences—we ask? 

Writers, poets, and others who carry 
messages to the world, have testified to these 
things—and nearly every man or woman who 
hears the message recognizes it as something 
having correspondence in his or her own life. 
Sir Walter Scott tells us in his diary: “I cannot, 
| am sure, tell if it is worth marking down, 
that yesterday, at dinner time, | was strangely 
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haunted by what | would call the sense of 
preexistence, viz., a confused idea that nothing 
that passed was said for the first time; that the 
same topics had been discussed and the same 
persons had stated the same opinions on them. 
The sensation was so strong as to resemble 
what is called the mirage in the desert and a 
calenture on board ship.’ The same writer, in 
one of his novels, “Guy Mannering,’ makes one 
of his characters say: “Why is it that some scenes 
awaken thoughts which belong as it were, to 
dreams of early and shadowy recollections, 
such as old Brahmin moonshine would have 
ascribed to a state of previous existence. How 
often do we find ourselves in society which we 
have never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness 
that neither the scene nor the speakers nor the 
subject are entirely new; nay, feel as if we could 
anticipate that part of the conversation which 
has not yet taken place.’ 
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Bulwer speaks of “that strange kind of inner 
and spiritual memory which so often recalls 
to us places and persons we have never seen 
before, and which Platonists would resolve to 
be the unquenched consciousness of a former 
life” And again, he says: “How strange is it that at 
times a feeling comes over us as we gaze upon 
certain places, which associates the scene either 
with some dim remembered and dreamlike 
images of the Past, or with a prophetic and 
fearful omen of the Future. Every one has known 
a similar strange and indistinct feeling at certain 
times and places, and with a similar inability to 
trace the cause.’ Poe has written these words 
on the subject: “We walk about, amid the 
destinies of our world existence, accompanied 
by dim but ever present memories of a Destiny 
more vast—very distant in the bygone time and 
infinitely awful. We live out a youth peculiarly 
haunted by such dreams, yet never mistaking 
them for dreams. As memories we know them. 
During our youth the distinctness is too clear to 
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deceive us even for a moment. But the doubt 
of manhood dispels these feelings as illusions.” 

Home relates an interesting incident in his 
life, which had a marked effect upon his beliefs, 
thereafter. He relates that upon an occasion 
when he visited a strange house in London he 
was shown into a room to wait. He says: “On 
looking around, to my astonishment everything 
appeared perfectly familiar to me. | seemed to 
recognize every object. | said to myself, ‘What 
is this? | have never been here before, and yet 
| have seen all this, and if so, then there must 
be a very peculiar knot in that shutter” He 
proceeded to examine the shutter, and much 
to his amazement the knot was there. 

We have recently heard of a similar case, 
told by an old lady who formerly lived in the 
far West of the United States. She states that 
upon one occasion a party was wandering on 
the desert in her part of the country, and found 
themselves out of water. As that part of the 
desert was unfamiliar even to the guides, the 
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prospect for water looked very poor indeed. 
After a fruitless search of several hours, one of 
the party, a perfect stranger to that part of the 
country, suddenly pressed his hand to his head, 
and acted in a dazed manner, crying out “I know 
that a water-hole is over to the right—this way; 
and away he started with the party after him. 
After a half-hour’s journey they reached an old 
hidden water-hole that was unknown even to 
the oldest man in the party. The stranger said 
that he did not understand the matter, but that 
he had somehow experienced a sensation of 
having been there before, and knowing just 
where the water-hole was located. An old 
Indian who was questioned about the matter, 
afterward, stated that the place had been well 
known to his people who formerly travelled 
much on that part of the desert; and that they 
had legends relating to the “hidden water- 
hole,’ running back for many generations. In 
this case, it was remarked that the water-hole 
was situated in such a peculiar and unusual 
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manner, as to render it almost undiscoverable 
even to people familiar with the characteristics 
of that part of the country. The old lady who 
related the story, had it direct from the lips of 
one of the party, who regarded it as “something 
queer, but who had never even heard of 
Metempsychosis. 

A correspondent of an English magazine 
writes as follows: "A gentleman of high 
intellectual attainments, now deceased, once 
told me that he had dreamed of being in a 
strange city, so vividly that he remembered the 
streets, houses and public buildings as distinctly 
as those of any place he ever visited. A few 
weeks later he was induced to visit a panorama 
in Leicester Square, when he was startled by 
seeing the city of which he had dreamed. The 
likeness was perfect, except that one additional 
church appeared in the picture. He was so 
struck by the circumstance that he spoke to 
the exhibitor, assuming for the purpose the 
air of a traveller acquainted with the place, 
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when he was informed that the church was a 
recent erection.” The fact of the addition of the 
church, seems to place the incident within the 
rule of awakened memories of scenes known 
in a past life, for clairvoyance, astral travel, etc., 
would show the scene as it was at the time of 
the dream, not as it had been years before. 

Charles Dickens mentions a remarkable 
impression in his work “Pictures from Italy.” “In 
the foreground was a group of silent peasant 
girls, leaning over the parapet of the little 
bridge, looking now up at the sky, now down 
into the water; in the distance a deep dell; the 
shadow of an approaching night on everything. 
If | had been murdered there in some former 
life | could not have seemed to remember the 
place more thoroughly, or with more emphatic 
chilling of the blood; and the real remembrance 
of it acquired in that minute is so strengthened 
by the imaginary recollection that | hardly think 
| could forget it.” 
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We have recently met two people in America 
who had very vivid memories of incidents 
in their past life. One of these, a lady, has a 
perfect horror of large bodies of water, such 
as the Great Lakes, or the Ocean, although she 
was born and has lived the greater part of her 
life inland, far removed from any great body of 
water, She has a distinct recollection of falling 
from a large canoe-shape vessel, of peculiar 
lines, and drowning. She was quite overcome 
upon her first visit to the Field Museum in 
Chicago, where there were exhibited a number 
of models of queer vessels used by primitive 
people. She pointed out one similar in shape, 
and lines, to the one she remembers as having 
fallen from in some past life. 

The second case mentioned is that of a 
married couple who met each other in a 
country foreign to both, on their travels. They 
fell in love with each other, and both have felt 
that their marriage was a reunion rather than a 
new attachment. The husband one day shortly 
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after their marriage told his wife in a rather 
shamed-faced way that he had occasional 
flashes of memory of having held in his arms, 
in the dim past, a woman whose face he could 
not recall, but who wore a strange necklace, he 
describing the details of the latter. The wife 
said nothing, but after her husband had left for 
his office, she went to the attic and unpacked 
an old trunk containing some odds and ends, 
relics, heirlooms, etc., and drew from it an old 
necklace of peculiar pattern that her grandfather 
had brought back from India, where he had 
lived in his younger days, and which had been 
in the family ever since. She laid the necklace 
on the table, so that her husband would see it 
upon his return. The moment his eyes fell upon 
it, he turned white as death, and gasped “My 
God! that's the necklace!" 

A writer in a Western journal gives the 
following story of a Southern woman. "When 
| was in Heidelberg, Germany, attending 
a convention of Mystics, in company with 
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some friends | paid my first visit to the ruined 
Heidelberg Castle. As | approached it | was 
impressed with the existence of a peculiar 
room in an inaccessible portion of the building. 
A paper and pencil were provided me, and | 
drew a diagram of the room even to its peculiar 
floor. My diagram and description were perfect, 
when we afterwards visited the room. In some 
way, not yet clear to me, | have been connected 
with that apartment. Still another impression 
came to me with regard to a book, which | 
was made to feel was in the old library of the 
Heidelberg University. | not only knew what 
the book was, but even felt that a certain name 
of an old German professor would be found 
written in it. Communicating this feeling to one 
of the Mystics at the convention, a search was 
made for the volume, but it was not found. Still 
the impression clung to me, and another effort 
was made to find the book; this time we were 
rewarded for our pains. Sure enough, there 
on the margin of one of the leaves was the 
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very name | had been given in such a strange 
manner. Other things at the same time went to 
convince me that | was in possession of the soul 
of a person who had known Heidelberg two or 
three centuries ago.” 

A contributor to an old magazine relates, 
among other instances, the following regarding 
a friend who remembers having died in India 
during the youth of some former life. He states: 
"He sees the bronzed attendants gathered 
about his cradle in their white dresses: they 
are fanning him. And as they gaze he passes 
into unconsciousness. Much of his description 
concerned points of which he knew nothing 
from any other source, but all was true to the 
life, and enabled me to fix on India as the scene 
which he recalled.” 

While comparatively few among the 
Western races are able to remember more than 
fragments of their past lives, in India it is quite 
common for a man well developed spiritually 
to clearly remember the incidents and details 
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of former incarnations, and the evidence of 
the awakening of such power causes little more 
than passing interest among his people. There 
is, as we shall see later, a movement toward 
conscious Metempsychosis, and many of the 
race are just moving on to that plane. In India the 
highly developed individuals grow into a clear 
recollection of their past lives when they reach 
the age of puberty, and when their brains are 
developed sufficiently to grasp the knowledge 
locked up in the depths of the soul. In the 
meantime the individual's memory of the past 
is locked away in the recesses of his mind, just 
as are many facts and incidents of his present 
life so locked away, to be remembered only 
when some one mentions the subject, or some 
circumstance serves to supply the associative 
link to the apparently forgotten matter. 
Regarding the faculty of memory in our 
present lives, we would quote the following 
from the pen of Prof. William Knight, printed 
in the Fortnightly Review. He says: "Memory of 
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the details of the past is absolutely impossible. 
The power of the conservative faculty, though 
relatively great, is extremely limited. We forget 
the larger portion of experience soon after we 
have passed through it, and we should be able 
to recall the particulars of our past years, filling 
all the missing links of consciousness since we 
entered on the present life, before we were 
in a position to remember our ante-natal 
experience. Birth must necessarily be preceded 
by crossing the river of oblivion, while the 
capacity for fresh acquisition survives, and the 
garnered wealth of old experience determines 
the amount and character of the new.’ 

Another startling evidence of the proof of 
Metempsychosis is afforded us in the cases of 
"infant prodigies,’ etc., which defy any other 
explanation. Take the cases of the manifestation 
of musical talent in certain children at an early 
age, for instance. Take the case of Mozart who 
at the age of four was able to not only perform 
difficult pieces on the piano, but actually 
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composed original works of merit. Not only did 
he manifest the highest faculty of sound and 
note, but also an instinctive ability to compose 
and arrange music, which ability was superior 
to that of many men who had devoted years 
of their life to study and practice. The laws of 
harmony—the science of commingling tones, 
was to him not the work of years, but a faculty 
born in him. There are many similar cases of 
record. 

Heredity does not explain these instances 
of genius, for in many of the recorded cases, 
none of the ancestors manifested any talent 
or ability. From whom did Shakespeare inherit 
his genius? From whom did Plato derive his 
wonderful thought? From what ancestor did 
Abraham Lincoln inherit his character—coming 
from a line of plain, poor, hard-working 
people, and possessing all of the physical 
attributes and characteristics of his ancestry, he, 
nevertheless, manifested a mind which placed 
him among the foremost of his race. Does not 
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Metempsychosis give us the only possible key? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the abilities 
displayed by the infant genius, and the talent of 
the men who spring from obscure origin, have 
their root in the experiences of a previous life? 

Then take the cases of children at school. 
Children of even the same family manifest 
different degrees of receptivity to certain 
studies. Some “take to” one thing, and some to 
another. Some find arithmetic so easy that they 
almost absorb it intuitively, while grammar is 
a hard task for them; while their brothers and 
sisters find the exact reverse to be true. How 
many have found that when they would take 
up some new study, it is almost like recalling 
something already learned. Do you student, 
who are now reading these lines take your 
own case. Does not all this Teaching seem to 
you like the repetition of some lesson learned 
long ago? Is it not like remembering something 
already learned, rather than the learning of 
some new truth? Were you not attracted to 
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these studies, in the first place, by a feeling 
that you had known it all before, somewhere, 
somehow? Does not your mind leap ahead of 
the lesson, and see what is coming next, long 
before you have turned the pages? These 
inward evidences of the fact of pre-existence 
are so strong that they outweigh the most 
skillful appeal to the intellect. 

This intuitive knowledge of the truth of 
Metempsychosis explains why the belief in it 
is sweeping over the Western world at such a 
rapid rate. The mere mention of the idea, to 
many people who have never before heard 
of it, is sufficient to cause them to recognize its 
truth. And though they may not understand 
the laws of its operation, yet deep down in 
their consciousness they find a something 
that convinces them of its truth. In spite of the 
objections that are urged against the teaching, 
it is making steady headway and progress. 

The progress of the belief in Metempsychosis 
however has been greatly retarded by the many 
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theories and dogmas attached to it by some of 
the teachers. Not to speak of the degrading 
ideas of re-birth into the bodies of animals, etc., 
which have polluted the spring of Truth, there 
are to be found many other features of teaching 
and theory which repel people, and cause 
them to try to kill out of the minds the glimmer 
of Truth that they find there. The human soul 
instinctively revolts against the teaching that 
it is bound to the wheel or re-birth, willy-nilly, 
compulsorily, without choice—compelled to 
live in body after body until great cycles are 
past. The soul, perhaps already sick of earth- 
life, and longing to pass on to higher planes of 
existence, fights against such teaching. And it 
does well to so fight, for the truth is nearer to 
its hearts desire. There is no soul longing that 
does not carry with it the prophecy of its own 
fulfillment, and so it is in this case. It is true that 
the soul of one filled with earthly desires, and 
craving for material things, will by the very force 
of those desires be drawn back to earthly re- 
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birth in a body best suited for the gratification 
of the longings, desires and cravings that it 
finds within itself. But it is likewise true that the 
earth-sick soul is not compiled to return unless 
its own desires bring it back. Desire is the key 
note of Metempsychosis, although up to a 
certain stage it may operate unconsciously. The 
sum of the desires of a soul regulate its re-birth. 
Those who have become sickened of all that 
earth has for them at this stage of its evolution, 
may, and do, rest in states of existence far 
removed from earth scenes, until the race 
progresses far enough to afford the resting 
soul the opportunities and environments that 
it so earnestly craves. 

And more than this, when Man reaches a 
certain stage, the process of Metempsychosis 
no longer remains unconscious, but he enters 
into a conscious knowing, willing passage 
from one life to another. And when that stage 
is reached a full memory of the past lives is 
unfolded, and life to such a soul becomes as 
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the life of a day, succeeded by a night, and 
then the awakening into another day with full 
knowledge and recollection of the events of the 
day before. We are in merely the babyhood of 
the race now, and the fuller life of the conscious 
soul lies before us. Yea, even now it is being 
entered into by the few of the race that have 
progressed sufficiently far on the Path. And 
you, student, who feel within you that craving 
for conscious re-birth and future spiritual 
evolution, and the distaste for, and horror of, 
a further blind, unconscious re-plunge into the 
earth-life—know you, that this longing on your 
part is but an indication of what lies before you. 
It is the strange, subtle, awakening of the nature 
within you, which betokens the higher state. 
Just as the young person feels within his or her 
body strange emotions, longings and stirrings, 
which betoken the passage from the child state 
into that of manhood or womanhood, so do 
these spiritual longings, desires and cravings 
betoken the passage from unconscious re- 
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birth into conscious knowing Metempsychosis, 
when you have passed from the scene of your 
present labors. 

In our next lesson we shall consider the 
history of the race as its souls passed on from 
the savage tribes to the man of to-day. It is 
the history of the race—the history of the 
individual—your own history, student—the 
record of that through which you have passed 
to become that which you now are. And as you 
have climbed step after step up the arduous 
path, so will you, hereafter climb still higher 
paths, but no longer in unconsciousness, but 
with your spiritual eyes wide open to the Rays 
of Truth pouring forth from the great Central 
Sun—the Absolute. 

Concluding this lesson, we would quote two 
selections from the American poet, Whitman, 
whose strange genius was undoubtedly the 
result of vague memories springing from a 
previous life, and which burst into utterances 
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often not more than half understood by the 
mind that gave them birth. Whitman says: 


“Facing West from California's shores, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

A, a child, very old, over waves, toward the house of 
maternity, the land of migrations, look afar, 

Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost 
circled: 

For starting Westward from Hindustan, from the vales of 
Kashmere, 

From Asia, from the north, from God, the sage, and the 
hero, 

From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and spice 
islands, 

Long having wandered since, round the earth having 
wandered, 

Now | face home again, very pleased and joyous. 

(But where is what | started for so long ago? 

And why is it yet unfound?)” 

§ 


“| know | am deathless. 
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| know that this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a 
carpenter's compass; 
And whether | come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand 
or ten million years, 
| can cheerfully take it now or with equal cheerfulness can 
wait.’ 
§ 
"As to you, Life, | reckon you are the leavings of many 
deaths. 
No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.” 
§ 
“Births have brought us richness and variety, and other 


births have brought us richness and variety: 


§ 


And this quotation from the American poet 
N. P. Willis: 


“But what a mystery this erring mind? 
It wakes within a frame of various powers 
A stranger in a new and wondrous world. 


It brings an instinct from some other sphere, 
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For its fine senses are familiar all, 

And with the unconscious habit of a dream 

It calls and they obey. The priceless sight 
Springs to its curious organ, and the ear 
Learns strangely to detect the articulate air 

In its unseen divisions, and the tongue 

Gets its miraculous lesson with the rest, 

And in the midst of an obedient throng 

Of well trained ministers, the mind goes forth 


To search the secrets of its new found home” 
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The Tenth Lesson: Spiritual Evolution. 





NE OF THE things that repel many persons 

who have had their attention directed 
to the subject of Metempsychosis for the first 
time, is the idea that they have evolved as a 
soul from individual lowly forms, for instance 
that they have at one time been an individual 
plant, and then an individual animal form, and 
then an individual higher animal form, and so 
on until now they are the particular individual 
human form contemplating the subject. 
This idea, which has been taught by many 
teachers, is repellent to the average mind, for 
obvious reasons, and naturally so, for it has no 
foundation in truth. 
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While this lesson is principally concerned 
with the subject of the Spiritual Evolution of 
the human soul, since it became a human soul, 
still it may be as well to mention the previous 
phase of evolution, briefly, in order to prevent 
misconception, and to dispel previously 
acquired error. 

The atom, although it possesses life and a 
certain degree of mind, and acts as anindividual 
temporarily, has no permanent individuality 
that reincarnates. When the atom is evolved it 
becomes a centre of energy in the great atomic 
principle, and when it is finally dissolved it 
resolves itself back into its original state, and 
its life as an individual atom ceases, although 
the experience it has gained becomes the 
property of the entire principle. It is as if a body 
of water were to be resolved into millions of 
tiny dew-drops for a time, and each dew-drop 
was then to acquire certain outside material 
in solution. In that case, each dew-drop when 
it again returned to the body of water, would 
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carry with it its foreign material, which would 
become the property of the whole. And 
subsequently formed dew-drops would carry 
in their substance a particle of the foreign 
matter brought back home by the previous 
generation of dewdrops, and would thus be 
a little different from their predecessors. And 
this process, continuing for many generations 
of dew-drops, would ultimately cause the 
greatest changes in the composition of the 
successive generations. 

This, in short, is the story of the change and 
improving forms of life. From the atoms into the 
elements; from the lower elements into those 
forming protoplasm; from the protoplasm to 
the lower forms of animal life; from these lower 
forms on to higher forms—this is the story. But 
it is all a counterpart of the dew-drop and the 
body of water, until the human soul is evolved. 

The plants and the lower forms of animal 
life are not permanent individual souls, but 
each family is a group-soul corresponding to 
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the body of water from which the dew-drop 
arose. From these family group-souls gradually 
break off minor groups, representing species, 
and so on into sub-species. At last when the 
forms reach the plane of man, the group-soul 
breaks itself up into permanent individual souls, 
and true Metempsychosis begins. That is, each 
individual human soul becomes a permanent 
individual entity, destined to evolve and perfect 
itself along the lines of spiritual evolution. 

And from this point begins our story of 
Spiritual Evolution. 

The story of Man, the Individual, begins 
amidst humble surroundings. Primitive man, 
but little above the level of the lower animals 
in point of intelligence, has nevertheless that 
distinguishing mark of Individuality—"Self- 
Consciousness; which is the demarkation 
between Beast and Man. And even the lowest 
of the lowest races had at least a “trace” of 
this Self-Consciousness, which made of them 
individuals, and caused the fragment of the 
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race-soul to separate itself from the general 
principle animating the race, and to fasten its 
"I" conscious upon itself, rather than upon the 
underlying race-soul, along instinctive lines. 
Do you know just what this Self-Consciousness 
is, and how it differs from the Physical 
Consciousness of the lower animals? Perhaps 
we had better pause a moment to consider it 
at this place. 

The lower animals are of course conscious of 
the bodies, and their wants, feelings, emotions, 
desires, etc., and their actions are in response to 
the animating impulses coming from this plane 
of consciousness. But it stops there. They “know,’ 
but they do not “know that they know”; that 
is, they have not yet arrived at a state in which 
they can think of themselves as “I” and to reason 
upon their thoughts and mental operations. It 
is like the consciousness of a very young child, 
which feels and knows its sensations and wants, 
but is unable to think of itself as “I and to turn 
the mental gaze inward. In another book of 
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these series we have used the illustration of the 
horse which has been left standing out in the 
cold sleet and rain, and which undoubtedly 
feels and knows the unpleasant sensations 
arising therefrom, and longs to get away from 
the unpleasant environment. But, still, he is 
unable to analyze his mental states and wonder 
whether his master will come out to him soon, or 
think how cruel it is to keep him out of his warm 
comfortable stable; or wonder whether he will 
be taken out in the cold rain again tomorrow; or 
feel envious of other horses who are indoors; 
or wonder why he is kept out cold nights, etc., 
etc. In short, the horse is unable to think as 
would a reasoning man under just the same 
circumstances. He is aware of the discomfort, 
just as would be the man; and he would run 
away home, if he were able, just as would the 
man. But he is not able to pity himself, nor to 
think about his personality, as would a man— 
he is not able to wonder whether life is worth 
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the living, etc., as would a man. He “knows” but 
is not able to reflect upon the “knowing.” 

In the above illustration, the principal point 
is that the horse does not “know himself” as 
an entity, while even the most primitive man 
is able to so recognize himself as an “I” If the 
horse were able to think in words, he would 
think “feel” “cold” “hurt” etc., but he would be 
unable to think “I feel; | am cold; I am hurt,’ etc. 
The thought “I” would be missing. 

It is true that the “I” consciousness of the 
primitive man was slight, and was but a degree 
above the Physical Consciousness of the higher 
apes, but nevertheless it had sprung into being, 
never again to be lost. The primitive man was 
like a child a few years old—he was able to say 
"I and to think “I” He had become an individual 
soul. 

And this individual soul inhabited and 
animated a body but little removed from that 
of an ape. But this new consciousness began 
to mould that rude body and the ascent was 
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begun. Each generation showed a physical 
improvement over that of the preceding one, 
according to the lines of physical evolution, 
and as the developing soul demanded more 
perfect and developed bodies the bodies 
were evolved to meet the demand, for the 
mental demand has ever been the cause of the 
physical form. 

The soul of the primitive man reincarnated 
almost immediately after the death of the 
physical body, because the experiences gained 
were mostly along the lines of the physical, the 
mental planes being scarcely brought into play, 
while the higher and spiritual faculties were 
almost entirely obscured from sight. Life after 
life the soul of the primitive man lived out in 
rapid succession. But in each new embodiment 
there was a slight advance over that of the 
previous one. Experience, or rather the result 
of experiences, were carried over, and profited 
by. New lessons were learned and unlearned, 
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improved upon or discarded. And the race 
grew and unfolded. 

After a time the number of advancing souls 
which had outstripped their fellows in progress 
became sufficiently large for sub-races to be 
formed, and so the branching off process began. 
In this way the various races and types were 
formed, and the progress of Mankind gained 
headway. At this point we may as well consider 
the history of the Races of Mankind, that we 
may see how the great tide-wave of Soul has 
ever pressed onward, marking higher and still 
higher stages of progress, and also how the 
various minor waves of the great wave pushed 
in and then receded, only to be followed by 
still higher waves. The story is most interesting. 

The Yogi Teachings inform us that the Grand 
Cycle of Man’s Life on the Earth is composed 
of Seven Cycles, of which we are now living in 
the third-seventh part of the Fifth Cycle. These 
Cycles may be spoken of as the Great Earth 
Periods, separated from each other by some 
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great natural cataclysm which destroyed the 
works of the previous races of men, and which 
started afresh the progress called “civilization; 
which, as all students know, manifests a rise and 
fall like unto that of the tides. 

Man in the First Cycle emerged from 
a gross animal-like state into a condition 
somewhat advanced. It was a slow progress, 
but nevertheless a distinct series of advances 
were made by the more progressive souls who 
passed over onto the Second Cycle, embodying 
themselves as the ruling races in the same, 
their less progressive brothers incarnating in 
the lower tribes of the Second Cycle. It must 
be remembered that the souls which do not 
advance during a Cycle reincarnate in the next 
Cycle among the lower races. So that even in this 
Fifth Cycle we have remnants of the previous 
cycles, the lives of the members of which give 
us an idea of what life in the earlier cycles must 
have been. 
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The Yogi Teachings give us but little 
information regarding the people of the First 
and Second Cycles, because of the low state of 
these ages. The tale, if told, would be the story 
of the Cave-dweller, and Stone-age people; 
the Fire-peoples, and all the rest of savage, 
barbarian crew; there was but little trace of 
anything like that which we call “civilization, 
although in the latter periods of the Second 
Cycle the foundations for the coming 
civilizations were firmly laid. 

After the cataclysm which destroyed the 
works of Man of the Second Cycle, and left the 
survivors scattered or disorganized, awaiting 
the touch of the organizing urge which 
followed shortly afterward, there dawned the 
first period of the Third Cycle. The scene of the 
life of the Third Cycle was laid in what is known 
to Occultists as Lemuria. Lemuria was a mighty 
continent situated in what is now known as the 
Pacific Ocean, and parts of the Indian Ocean. 
It included Australia, Australasia, and other 
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portions of the Pacific islands, which are in fact 
surviving portions of the great continent of 
Lemuria, its highest points, the lower portion 
having sunk beneath the seas ages and ages 
ago. 

Life in Lemuria is described as being 
principally concerned with the physical senses, 
and sensual enjoyment, only a few developed 
souls having broken through the fetters of 
materiality and reached the beginnings of 
the mental and spiritual planes of life. Some 
few indeed made great progress and were 
saved from the general wreck, in order to 
become the leaven which would lighten the 
mass of mankind during the next Cycle. These 
developed souls were the teachers of the new 
races, and were looked upon by the latter as 
gods and supernatural beings, and legends 
and traditions concerning them are still existent 
among the ancient peoples of our present day. 
Many of the myths of the ancient peoples arose 
in this way. 
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The Yogi traditions hold that just prior to 
the great cataclysm which destroyed the races 
of the Second Cycle, there was a body of the 
Chosen Ones which migrated from Lemuria 
to certain islands of the sea which are now 
part of the main land of India. These people 
formed the nucleus of the Occult Teachings of 
the Lemurians, and developed into the Fount 
of Truth which has been flowing ever since 
throughout the successive periods and cycles. 

When Lemuria passed away, there arose from 
the depths of the ocean the continent which 
was to be the scene of the life and civilization 
of the Fourth Cycle—the continent of Atlantis. 
Atlantis was situated in a portion of what is 
now known as the Atlantic Ocean, beginning at 
what is now known as the Caribbean Sea and 
extending over to the region of what is now 
known as Africa. What are now known as Cuba 
and the West Indies were among the highest 
points of the continent, and now stand like 
monuments to its departed greatness. 
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The civilization of Atlantis was remarkable, 
and its people attained heights which seem 
almost incredible to even those who are 
familiar with the highest achievements of man 
in our own times. The Chosen Ones preserved 
from the cataclysm which destroyed Lemuria, 
and who lived to a remarkably old age, had 
stored up within their minds the wisdom and 
learning of the races that had been destroyed, 
and they thus gave the Atlanteans an enormous 
starting-advantage. They soon attained 
great advancement along all the lines of 
human endeavor. They perfected mechanical 
inventions and appliances, reaching far ahead 
of even our present attainments. In the field of 
electricity especially they reached the stages 
that our present races will reach in about two or 
three hundred years from now. Along the lines 
of Occult Attainment their progress was far 
beyond the dreams of the average man of our 
own race, and in fact from this arose one of the 
causes of their downfall, for they prostituted 
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the power to base and selfish uses, and Black 
Magic. 

And, so the decline of Atlantis began. But 
the end did not come at once, or suddenly, but 
gradually. The continent, and its surrounding 
islands gradually sank beneath the waves of 
the Atlantic Ocean, the process occupying 
over 10,000 years. The Greeks and Romans of 
our own Cycle had traditions regarding the 
sinking of the continent, but their knowledge 
referred only to the disappearance of the 
small remainder—certain islands—the 
continent itself having disappeared thousands 
of years before their time. It is recorded that 
the Egyptian priests had traditions that the 
continent itself had disappeared nine thousand 
years before their time. As was the case with 
the Chosen Ones of Lemuria, so was it with the 
Elect of Atlantis, who were taken away from the 
doomed land some time prior to its destruction. 
The few advanced people left their homes and 
migrated to portions of what are now South 
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America and Central America, but which were 
then islands of the sea. These people have 
left their traces of their civilization and works, 
which our antiquaries are discovering to-day. 

When the Fifth Cycle dawned (our own 
cycle, remember) these brave and advanced 
souls acted as the race-teachers and became as 
“gods” to those who came afterward. The races 
were very prolific, and multiplied very rapidly 
under the most favorable conditions. The souls 
of the Atlanteans were pressing forward for 
embodiment, and human forms were born 
to supply the demand. And now begins the 
history of our own Cycle—the Fifth Cycle. 

But before we begin a consideration of the 
Fifth Cycle, let us consider for a moment a few 
points about the laws operating to cause these 
great changes. 

In the first place, each Cycle has a different 
theatre for its work and action. The continent 
of Lemuria was not in existence during the 
Second Cycle, and arose from the ocean bed 
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only when its appointed time came. And, 
likewise the continent of Atlantis reposed 
beneath the waves while the Lemurian races 
manifested during the Third Cycle, rising by 
means of a convulsion of the earth's surface to 
play its part during its own period—the Fourth 
Cycle—only to sink again beneath the waves to 
make way for the birth of the Fifth Cycle with 
its races. By means of these cataclysms the races 
of each Cycle were wiped out when the time 
came, the few Elect or Chosen ones, that is those 
who have manifested the right to live on, being 
carried away to some favorable environment 
where they became as leaven to the mass—as 
“gods” to the new races that quickly appear. 

It must be remembered, however, that these 
Chosen Ones are not the only ones saved from 
the destruction that overtakes the majority of 
the race. On the contrary a few survivors are 
preserved, although driven away from their 
former homes, and reduced to “first principles 
of living” in order to become the parents of the 
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new races. The new races springing from the 
fittest of these survivors quickly form sub-races, 
being composed of the better adapted souls 
seeking reincarnation, while the less fit sink 
into barbarism, and show evidences of decay, 
although a remnant drags on for thousands of 
years, being composed of the souls of those who 
have not advanced sufficiently to take a part in 
the life of the new races. These “left-overs” are 
in evidence in our own times in the cases of 
the Australian savages, and some of the African 
tribes, as well as among the Digger Indians and 
others of similar grade of intelligence. 

In order to understand the advance of each 
race it must be remembered that the more 
advanced souls, after passing out of the body, 
have a much longer period of rest in the higher 
planes, and consequently do not present 
themselves for reincarnation until a period 
quite late when compared with the hasty 
reincarnation of the less advanced souls who 
are hurried back to rebirth by reason of the 
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strong earthly attachments and desires. In this 
way it happens that the earlier races of each 
Cycle are more primitive folk than those who 
follow them as the years roll by. The soul of an 
earth-bound person reincarnates in a few years, 
and sometimes in a few days, while the soul 
of an advanced man may repose and rest on 
the higher planes for centuries—nay, even for 
thousands of years, until the earth has reached 
a stage in which the appropriate environment 
may be afforded it. 

Observers, unconnected with Occultism, 
have noted certain laws which seem to regulate 
the rise and fall of nations—the procession of 
ruling races. They do not understand the law 
of Metempsychosis that alone gives the key 
to the problem, but nevertheless they have 
not failed to record the existence of the laws 
themselves. In order to show that these laws 
are recognized by persons who are not at all 
influenced by the Occult Teachings, we take 
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the liberty of quoting from Draper's “History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 

Dr. Draper writes as follows: “We are, as we 
often say, the creatures of circumstances. In that 
expression there is a higher philosophy than 
might at first appear. From this more accurate 
point of view we should therefore consider 
the course of these events, recognizing the 
principle that the affairs of men pass forward 
in a determinate way, expanding and unfolding 
themselves. And hence we see that the things 
of which we have spoken as if they were 
matters of choice, were in reality forced upon 
their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. But in truth they should be considered 
as the presentation of a certain phase of life 
which nations in their onward course sooner 
or later assume. To the individual, how well 
we know that a sober moderation of action, an 
appropriate gravity of demeanor, belonging 
to the mature period of life, change from 
the wanton willfulness of youth, which may 
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be ushered in, or its beginnings marked by 
many accidental incidents; in one perhaps by 
domestic bereavements, in another by the loss 
of fortune, ina third by ill-health. We are correct 
enough in imputing to such trials the change 
of character; but we never deceive ourselves 
by supposing that it would have failed to take 
place had these incidents not occurred. There 
runs an irresistible destiny in the midst of these 
vicissitudes. There are analogies between the 
life of a nation, and that of an individual, who, 
though he may be in one respect the maker of 
his own fortunes, for happiness or for misery, 
for good or for evil, though he remains here or 
goes there as his inclinations prompt, though 
he does this or abstains from that as he chooses, 
is nevertheless held fast by an inexorable 
fate—a fate which brought him into the world 
involuntarily, so far as he was concerned, which 
presses him forward through a definite career, 
the stages of which are absolutely invariable,— 
infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, old age, with 
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all their characteristic actions and passions,— 
and which removes him from the scene at the 
appointed time, in most cases against his will. So 
also is it with nations; the voluntary is only the 
outward semblance, covering but hardly hiding 
the predetermined. Over the events of life we 
may have control, but none whatever over the 
law of its progress. There is a geometry that 
applies to nations an equation of their curve of 
advance. That no mortal man can touch.’ 

This remarkable passage, just quoted, shows 
how the close observers of history note the 
rise and fall of the tides of human race progress, 
although ignorant of the real underlying 
causing energy or force. A study of the Occult 
Teachings alone gives one the hidden secret of 
human actions and throws the bright light of 
Truth upon the dark corners of phenomena. 

At the beginning of the Fifth Cycle (which 
is the present one), there were not only the 
beginnings of the new races which always spring 
up at the beginning of each new cycle and which 
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are the foundations for the coming races which 
take advantage of the fresh conditions and 
opportunities for growth and develooment— 
but there were also the descendants of the 
Elect Saved from the destruction of Atlantis by 
having been led away and colonized far from 
the scene of danger. The new races were the 
descendant of the scattered survivors of the 
Atlantean peoples, that is, the common run 
of people of the time. But the Elect few were 
very superior people, and imparted to their 
descendants their knowledge and wisdom. So 
that we see at the beginning of the Fifth Cycle 
hordes of new, primitive people in certain 
lands, and in other places advanced nations 
like the ancestors of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Persians, Chaldeans, Hindus, etc. 

These advanced races were old souls— 
advanced souls—the progressed and 
developed souls of Ancient Lemuria and 
Atlantis, who lived their lives and who are now 
either on higher planes of life, or else are among 
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us to-day taking a leading part in the world’s 
affairs, striving mightily to save the present 
races from the misfortunes which overtook 
their predecessors. 

The descendants of the people were the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. In due time the 
primitive new races developed and the great 
Roman, Grecian, and Carthaginian peoples 
appeared. Then came the rise of other peoples 
and nations down to the present time. Each race 
or nation has its rise, its height of attainment, 
and its decline. When a nation begins to 
decline it is because its more advanced souls 
have passed on, and only the less progressive 
souls are left. The history of all nations show the 
truth of the Occult the term. Men are forsaking 
old ideals, creeds and dogmas, and are running 
hither and thither seeking something they feel 
to be necessary, but of the nature of which they 
know nothing. They are feeling the hunger for 
Peace—the thirst for Knowledge—and they 
are seeking satisfaction in all directions. 
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This is not only the inevitable working of the 
Law of Evolution, but is also a manifestation 
of the power and love of the great souls that 
have passed on to higher planes of existence, 
and who have become as angels and arch- 
angels. These beings are filled with the love of 
the race, and are setting into motion influences 
that are being manifest in many directions, the 
tendency of which are to bring the race to a 
realization of its higher power, faculties, and 
destiny. 

As we have said in other places, one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the seeker 
after Truth in his consideration of the question 
of Spiritual Evolution is the feeling that rebirth 
is being forced upon him, without any say on 
his part, and against his desires. But this is far 
from being correct. It is true that the whole 
process is according to the Great Law, but that 
Law operates through the force of Desire and 
Attraction. The soul is attracted toward rebirth 
by reason of its desire or rather the essence of 
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its desires. It is reborn only because it has within 
itself the desire for further experience, and 
opportunity for unfoldment. And it is reborn 
into certain environments solely because it 
has within itself unsatisfied desires for those 
environments, etc. The process is just as regular 
and scientific as is the attraction of one atom of 
matter for another. 

Each soul has within itself certain elements 
of desire and attraction, and it attracts to itself 
certain conditions and experiences, and is in 
turn attracted by these things. This is the law 
of life, in the body and out of it. And there is 
no injustice in the law it is the essence of justice 
itself, for it gives to each just what is required to 
fill the indwelling desires, or else the conditions 
and experiences designed to burn out the 
desires which are holding one back, and the 
destruction of which will make possible future 
advancement. 

For instance, if one is bound by the inordinate 
desire for material wealth, the Law of Karma will 
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attract him to a rebirth in conditions in which 
he will be surrounded by wealth and luxury 
until he becomes sickened with them and will 
find his heart filled with the desire to flee from 
them and toward higher and more satisfying 
things. Of course the Law of Karma acts in 
other ways, as we shall see in our next lesson— 
it deals with one’s debts and obligations, also. 
The Law of Karma is closely connected with 
Metempsychosis, and one must be considered 
in connection with the other, always. 

Not only is it true that man's rebirths are in 
strict accordance with the law of Attraction and 
Desire, but it is also true that after he attains 
a certain stage of spiritual unfoldment he 
enters into the conscious stage of rebirth, and 
thereafter he is reborn consciously and with 
full foreknowledge. Many are now entering 
into this stage of development, and have a 
partial consciousness of their past lives, which 
also implies that they have had at least a partial 
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consciousness of approaching rebirth, for the 
two phases of consciousness run together. 
Those individuals of a race who have 
outstripped theirfellowsin spiritual unfoldment, 
are still bound by the Karma of the particular 
race to which they belong, up to a certain 
point. And as the entire race, or at least a large 
proportion of it, must move forward as a whole, 
such individuals must needs wait also. But they 
are not compelled to suffer a tiresome round 
of continued rebirths amid environments and 
conditions which they have outgrown. On 
the contrary, the advanced individual soul is 
allowed to wait until the race reaches its own 
stage of advancement, when it again joins in 
the upward movement, in full consciousness, 
however. In the interim he may pass his well 
earned rest either on some of the higher planes 
of rest, or else in conscious temporary sojourn 
in other material spheres helping in the great 
work as a Teacher and worker for Good and 
Spiritual Evolution among those who need 
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such help. In fact there are in the world to-day, 
individual souls which have reached similar 
stages on other planets, and who are spending 
their rest period here amidst the comparatively 
lower Earth conditions, striving to lift up the 
Earth souls to greater heights. 

So long as people allow themselves to 
become attached to material objects, so long 
will they be reborn in conditions in which these 
objects bind them fast. It is only when the soul 
frees itself from these entangling obstructions 
that it is born in conditions of freedom. Some 
outgrow these material attachments by right 
thinking and reasoning, while others seem to 
be compelled to live them out, and thus outlive 
them, before they are free. At last when the soul 
realizes that these things are merely incidents 
of the lower personality, and have naught to 
do with the real individuality, then, and then 
only, do they fall from it like a wornout cloak, 
and are left behind while it bounds forward 
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on The Path fresh from the lighter weight being 
carried. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that Man will live 
forever, ascending from higher to higher planes, 
and then on and on and on. Death is but the 
physical symbol of a period of Soul Rest, similar 
to sleep of the tired body, and is just as much 
to be welcomed and greeted with thanks. Life 
is continuous, and its object is development, 
unfoldment and growth. We are in Eternity 
now as much as we ever shall be. Our souls may 
exist out of the body as well as in it, although 
bodily incarnation is necessary at this stage of 
our development. As we progress on to higher 
planes of life, we shall incarnate in bodies far 
more ethereal than those now used by us, just 
as in the past we used bodies almost incredibly 
grosser and coarser than those we call our own 
to-day. Life is far more than a thing of three- 
score and ten years—it is really a succession of 
such lives, on an ascending scale, that which we 
call our personal self to-day being merely the 
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essence of the experiences of countless lives in 
the past. 

The Soul is working steadily upward, from 
higher to higher, from gross to finer forms and 
manifestations. And it will steadily work for ages 
to come, always progressing, always advancing, 
always unfolding. The Universe contains many 
worlds for the Soul to inhabit, and then after 
it has passed on to other Universes, there will 
still be Infinitude before it. The destiny of 
the Soul of Man is of wondrous promise and 
possibilities—the mind to-day cannot begin to 
even dream of what is before the Soul. Those 
who have already advanced many steps beyond 
you—those Elder Brethren—are constantly 
extending to you aid in many directions. 
They are extending to you the Unseen Hand, 
which lifts you over many a hard place and 
dangerous crossing—but you recognize it 
not except in a vague way. There are now in 
existence, on planes infinitely higher than your 
own, intelligences of transcendent glory and 
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magnificence—but they were once Men even 
as you are to-day. They have so far progressed 
upon the Path that they have become as angels 
and archangels when compared with you. And, 
blessed thought, even as these exalted ones 
were once even as you, so shall you, in due 
course of Spiritual Evolution, become even as 
these mighty ones. 

The Yogi Philosophy teaches that You who 
are reading these lines have lived many lives 
previous to the present one. You have lived 
in the lower forms, and have worked your way 
arduously along the Path until now you are 
reaching the stage of Spiritual Consciousness in 
which the past and future will begin to appear 
plain to you for the first time. You have lived as 
the cave-man—the cliff-dweller—the savage— 
the barbarian. You have been the warrior—the 
priest—the Medieval scholar and occultist— 
the prince—the pauper. You have lived in 
Lemuria—in Atlantis—in India—in Persia—in 
Egypt—in ancient Rome and Greece—and 
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are now playing your part in the Western 
civilization, associating with many with whom 
you have had relations in your past lives. 

In closing this lesson, let us quote from a 
previous writing from the same pen that writes 
this lesson: 


“Toward what goal is all this Spiritual Evolution 
tending? What does it all mean? From the low planes 
of life to the highest—all are on The Path. To what state 
or place does The Path lead? Let us attempt to answer 
by asking you to imagine a series of millions of circles, 
one within the other. Each circle means a stage of Life. 
The outer circles are filled with life in its lowest and 
most material stages—each circle nearer the Centre 
holds higher and higher forms—until Men (or what 
were once Men) become as gods. Still on, and on, and 
on, does the form of life grow higher, until the human 
mind cannot grasp the idea. But what is the Centre? 
The MIND of the entire Spiritual Body—the ABSOLUTE! 


And we are traveling toward that Centre!” 
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And again from the same source: 


“But beyond your plane, and beyond mine, are 
plane after plane, connected with our earth, the 
splendors of which man cannot conceive. And there 
are likewise many planes around the other planets of 
our chain—and there are millions of other worlds— 
and there are chains of universes just as there are 
chains of planets—and then greater groups of these 
chains—and so on greater and grander beyond the 
power of man to imagine—on and on and on and 
on—higher and higher—to inconceivable heights. An 
infinity of infinities of worlds are before us. Our world 
and our planetary system and our system of suns, and 
our system of solar systems, are but as grains of sand 
on the beach of the mighty ocean. But then you cry, 
‘But what am I—poor mortal thing—lost among all this 
inconceivable greatness?’ The answer comes that You 
are that most precious thing—a living soul. And if you 
were destroyed the whole system of universes would 
crumble, for you are as necessary as the greatest part 


of it—it cannot do without you—you cannot be lost 
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or destroyed—you are a part of it all, and are eternal. 
‘But, you ask, ‘beyond all of this of which you have 
told me, what is there—what is the Centre of it All?’ 
Your Teacher's face takes on a rapt expression—a light 
not of earth beams forth from his countenance. ‘THE 


ABSOLUTE" he replies. 
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The Eleventh Lesson: The Law of Karma. 





"UZ ARMA" IS A Sanscrit term for that great Law 
known to Western thinkers as Spiritual 
Cause and Effect, or Causation. It relates to the 
complicated affinities for either good or evil that 
have been acquired by the soul throughout its 
many incarnations. These affinities manifest as 
characteristics enduring from one incarnation 
to another, being added to here, softened 
or altered there, but always pressing forward 
for expression and manifestation. And, so, it 
follows that what each one of us is in this life 
depends upon is what we have been and how 
we have acted in our past lives. 
Throughout the operations of the Law of 
Karma the manifestation of Perfect Justice is 
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apparent. We are not punished for our sins, 
as the current beliefs have it, but instead 
we are punished by our sins. We are not 
rewarded for our good acts, but we received 
our reward through and by characteristics, 
qualities, affinities, etc., acquired by reason 
of our having performed these good acts in 
previous lives. We are our own judges and 
executioners. In our present lives we are 
storing up good or bad Karma which will stick 
to us closely, and which will demand expression 
and manifestation in lives to come. When we 
fasten around ourselves the evil of bad Karma, 
we have taken to shelter a monster which will 
gnaw into our very vitals until we shake him off 
by developing opposite qualities. And when 
we draw to ourselves the good Karma of Duty 
well performed, kindness well expressed, and 
Good Deeds freely performed without hope 
of reward, then do we weave for ourselves the 
beautiful garments which we are destined to 
wear upon the occasion of our future lives. 
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The Yogi Teachings relating to the Law of 
Karma do not teach us that Sin is an offense 
against the Power which brought us into being, 
so much as it is an offense against ourselves. 
We cannot injure the Absolute, nor harm It 
in any way. But we may harm each other, and 
in so doing harm ourselves. The Yogis teach 
that Sin is largely a matter of ignorance and 
misunderstanding of our true nature, and that 
the lesson must be well learned until we are 
able to see the folly and error of our former 
course, and thus are able to remedy our past 
errors and to avoid their recurrence. By Karma 
the effects arising from our sins cling to us, 
until we become sick and weary of them, and 
seek their cause in our hearts. When we have 
discovered the evil cause of these effects, we 
learn to hate it and tear it from us as a foul thing, 
and are thence evermore relieved of it. 

The Yogis view the sinning soul as the parent 
does the child who will persist in playing with 
forbidden things. The parent cautions the child 
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against playing with the stove, but still the child 
persists in its disobedience, and sooner or later 
receives a burn for its meddling. The burn is not 
a punishment for the disobedience (although it 
may seem so to it) but comes in obedience to 
a natural law which is invariable. To child finds 
out that stoves and burns are connected, and 
begins to see some sense and reason in the 
admonitions of the parent. The love of the 
parent sought to save the child the pain of 
the burn, and yet the child-nature persisted in 
experimenting, and was taught the lesson. But 
the lesson once thoroughly learned, it is not 
necessary to forbid the child the stove, for it 
has learned the danger for itself and thereafter 
avoids it. 

And thus it is with the human soul passing 
on from one life to another. It learns new 
lessons, gathers new experiences, and learns 
to recognize the pain that invariably comes 
from Wrong Action, and the Happiness that 
invariably comes from Right Action. As it 
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progresses it learns how hurtful certain courses 
of action are, and like the burnt child it avoids 
them thereafter. 

If we will but stop to consider for a moment 
the relative degrees of temptation to us and 
to others, we may see the operations of past 
Karma in former lives. Why is it that this thing is 
“no temptation” to you, while it is the greatest 
temptation to another. Why is it that certain 
things do not seem to have any attraction for 
him, and yet they attract you so much that 
you have to use all of your will power to resist 
them? It is because of the Karma in your past 
lives. The things that do not now tempt you, 
have been outlived in some former life, and 
you have profited by your own experiences, or 
those of others, or else through some teaching 
given you by one who had been attracted to 
you by your unfolding consciousness of Truth. 

We are profiting to-day by the lessons of our 
past lives. If we have learned them well we are 
receiving the benefit, while if we have turned 
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our backs on the words of wisdom offered us, 
or have refused to learn the lesson perfectly, 
we are compelled to sit on the same old school- 
benches and hear the same old lesson repeated 
until it is fairly driven into our consciousness. 
We wonder why it is that other persons can 
perform certain evil acts that seem so repulsive 
to us, and are apt to pride ourselves upon our 
superior virtue. But those who know, realize 
that their unfortunate brethren have not paid 
sufficient attention to the lesson of the past, 
and are having it repeated to them in a more 
drastic form this time. They know that the 
virtuous ones are simply reaping the benefit of 
their own application in the past, but that their 
lesson is not over, and that unless they advance 
and hold fast to that which they have attained, 
as well, they will be outstripped by many of 
those whose failure they are now viewing with 
wonder and scorn. 

It is hard for us to fully realize that we are 
what we are because of our past experiences. 
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It is difficult for us to value the experiences 
that we are now going through, because we 
do not fully appreciate the value of bitter 
experiences once lived out and outlived. Let us 
look back over the experiences of this present 
life, for instance. How many bitter episodes 
are there which we wish had never happened, 
and how we wish we could tear them out of 
our consciousness. But we do not realize that 
from these same bitter experiences came 
knowledge and wisdom that we would not part 
with under any circumstances. And yet if we 
were to tear away from us the cause of these 
benefits, we would tear away the benefits also, 
and would find ourselves back just where we 
were before the experience happened to us. 
What we would like to do is to hold on to the 
benefits that came from the experience—-the 
knowledge and wisdom that were picked from 
the tree of pain. But we cannot separate the 
effect from the cause in this way, and must learn 
to look back upon these bitter experiences as 
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the causes from which our present knowledge, 
wisdom and attainment proceeded. Then may 
we cease to hate these things, and to see that 
good may come from evil, under the workings 
of the Law. 

And when we are able to do this, we shall 
be able to regard the painful experiences of 
our present day as the inevitable outcome 
of causes away back in our past, but which 
will work surely toward increased knowledge, 
wisdom and attainment, if we will but see 
the Good underlying the working of the Law. 
When we fall in with the working of the Law of 
Karma we recognize its pain not as an injustice 
or punishment, but as the beneficent operation 
of a Law which, although apparently working 
Evil, has for its end and aim Ultimate Good. 

Many object to the teachings of the Law 
of Karma by saying that the experiences of 
each life not being remembered, must be 
useless and without value. This is a very foolish 
position to take concerning the matter. These 
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experiences although not fully remembered, 
are not lost to us at all—they are made a 
part of the material of which our minds are 
composed. They exist in the form of feelings, 
characteristics, inclinations, likes and dislikes, 
affinities, attractions, repulsions, etc., etc., and 
are as much in evidence as are the experiences 
of yesterday which are fresh in our memory. 
Look back over your present life, and try to 
remember the experiences of the past years. 
You will find that you remember but few of the 
events of your life. The pressing and constant 
experiences of each of the days that you have 
lived have been, for the most part, forgotten. 
Though these experiences may have seemed 
very vivid and real to you when they occurred, 
still they have faded into nothingness now, and 
they are to all intents and purposes lost to you. 
But are they lost? Not at all. You are what you 
are because of the results of these experiences. 
Your character has been moulded and shaped, 
little by little, by these apparently forgotten 
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pains, pleasures, sorrows and happinesses. This 
trial strengthened you along certain lines; that 
one changed your point of view and made 
you see things with a broader sweep of vision. 
This grief caused you to feel the pain of others; 
that disappointment spurred you on to new 
endeavors. And each and every one of them 
left a permanent mark upon your personality— 
upon your character. All men are what they 
are by reason of what they have lived through 
and out. And though these happenings, scenes, 
circumstances, occurrences, experiences, have 
faded from the memory, their effects are 
indelibly imprinted upon the fabric of the 
character, and the man of to-day is different 
from what he would have been had the 
happening or experience not entered into his 
life. 

And this same rule applies to the 
characteristics brought over from past 
incarnations. You have not the memory of 
the experiences, but you have the fruit in the 
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shape of “characteristics,” tastes, inclinations, 
etc. You have a tendency toward certain things, 
and a distaste for others. Certain things attract, 
while others repel you. All of these things 
are the result of your experiences in former 
incarnations. Your very taste and inclination 
toward occult studies which has caused you 
to read these lessons is your legacy from some 
former life in which some one spoke a word or 
two to you regarding the subject, and attracted 
your interest and desire. You learned some little 
about the subject then—perhaps much—and 
developed a desire for more knowledge along 
these lines, which manifesting in your present 
life has brought you in contact with further 
instruction. The same inclination will lead to 
further advancement in this life, and still greater 
opportunities in future incarnations. Nearly 
every one who reads these lines has felt that 
much of this occult instruction imparted is but 
a “re-learning” of something previously known, 
although many of the things taught have never 
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been heard before in this life. You pick up a 
book and read something, and know at once 
that it is so, because in some vague way you 
have a consciousness of having studied and 
worked out the problem in some past period 
of your lives. All this is the working of the Law 
of Karma, which caused you to attract that 
for which you have an affinity, and which also 
causes others to be attracted to you. 

Many are the reunions of people who have 
been related to each other in previous lives. 
The old loves, and old hates work out their 
Karmic results in our lives. We are bound to 
those whom we have loved, and also to those 
whom we may have injured. The story must be 
worked out to the end, although a knowledge 
of the Law undoubtedly relieves one of 
many entangling attachments and Karmic 
relationships, by pointing out the nature of 
the relation, and enabling one to free himself 
mentally from the bond, which process tends 
to dissolve much of the Karmic entanglements. 
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Life is a great school for the learning of 
lessons. It has many grades, many classes, many 
scales of progress. And the lessons must be 
learned whether we will or no. If we refuse or 
neglect to learn the lesson we are sent back to 
accomplish the task, again and again, until the 
lesson is finally learned. Nothing once learned 
is ever forgotten entirely. There is an indelible 
imprint of the lesson in our character, which 
manifests as predispositions, tastes, inclinations, 
etc. All that goes to make up that which we call 
“Character” is the workings of the Law of Karma. 
There is no such thing as Chance. Nothing ever 
“happens.” All is regulated by the Law of Cause 
and Effect or Karma. As a man sows so shall he 
reap, in a literal sense. You are what you are to- 
day, by reason of what you were in your last life. 
And in your next life you will be what you are 
making of yourself to-day. You are your own 
judge, and executioner—your own bestower 
of rewards. But the Love of the Absolute is ever 
working to lead you upward to the Light, and 
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to open your soul to that knowledge that, in 
the words of the Yogis, “burns up Karma,’ and 
enables you to throw off the burden of Cause 
and Effect that you have been carrying around 
with you, and which has weighted you down. 

In the Fourteen Lessons we quoted from Mr. 
Berry Benson, a writer in the Century Magazine 
for May, 1894. The quotation fits so beautifully 
into this place, that we venture to reproduce it 
here once more, with your permission. It reads 
as follows: 


"A little boy went to school. He was very little. All that 
he knew he had drawn in with his mother's milk. His 
teacher (who was God) placed him in the lowest class, 
and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt do no hurt to any living thing. Thou shalt 
not steal. So the man did not kill; but he was cruel, and 
he stole. At the end of the day (when his beard was 
gray—when the night was come) his teacher (who was 
God) said: Thou hast learned not to kill, but the other 


lessons thou hast not learned. Come back tomorrow. 
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“On the morrow he came back a little boy. And his 
teacher (who was God) put him in a class a little higher, 
and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou shalt do no 
hurt to any living thing. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt 
not cheat. So the man did no hurt to any living thing; 
but he stole and cheated. And at the end of the day 
(when his beard was gray—when the night was come) 
his teacher (who was God) said: Thou hast learned 
to be merciful. But the other lessons thou hast not 
learned. Come back tomorrow. 

“Again, on the morrow, he came back, a little boy. 
And his teacher (who was God) put him in a class yet a 
little higher, and gave him these lessons to learn: Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not cheat. Thou shalt not 
covet. So the man did not steal; but he cheated and he 
coveted. And at the end of the day (when his beard 
was gray—when the night was come) his teacher (who 
was God) said: Thou hast learned not to steal. But the 
other lessons thou hast not learned. Come back, my 


child, tomorrow. 
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“This is what | have read in the faces of men and 
women, in the book of the world, and in the scroll of 


the heavens, which is writ with stars” 


Under the operation of the Law of Karma 
every man is master of his own destiny—he 
rewards himself—he punishes himself—he 
builds, tears down and develops his character, 
always, however, under the brooding influence 
of the Absolute which is Love Infinite and which 
is constantly exerting the upward spiritual urge, 
which is drawing the soul toward its ultimate 
haven of rest. Man must, and does, work out 
his own salvation and destiny, but the upward 
urge is always there—never tiring—never 
despairing—knowing always that Ultimate 
Victory belongs to the soul. 

Under the Law of Karma every action, yea, 
every thought as well, has its Karmic effect 
upon the future incarnations of the soul. And, 
not exactly in the nature of punishment or 
rewards, in the general acceptation of the term, 
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but as the invariable operation of the Law of 
Cause and Effect. The thoughts of a person 
are like seeds which seek to press forward into 
growth, bud, blossom and fruit. Some spring 
into growth in this life, while others are carried 
over into future lives. The actions of this life may 
represent only the partial growth of the thought 
seed, and future lives may be necessary for its 
full blossoming and fruition. Of course, the 
individual who understands the Truth, and who 
has mentally divorced himself from the fruits of 
his actions—who has robbed material Desire 
of its vital force by seeing it as it is, and not asa 
part of his Real Self—his seed-thoughts do not 
spring into blossom and fruit in future lives, for 
he has killed their germ. The Yogis express this 
thought by the illustration of the baked-seeds. 
They show their pupils that while ordinary seeds 
sprout, blossom and bear fruit, still if one bakes 
the seeds their vitality is gone, and while they 
may serve the purposes of a nourishing meal 
still they can never cause sprout, blossom or 
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fruit. Then the pupil is instructed in the nature 
of Desire, and shown how desires invariably 
spring into plant, blossom and fruit, the life of 
the person being the soil in which they flourish. 
But Desires understood, and set off from the 
Real Man, are akin to baked-seeds—they have 
been subjected to the heat of spiritual wisdom 
and are thus robbed of their vitality, and are 
unable to bear fruit. In this way the understood 
and mastered Desire bears no Karmic fruit of 
future action. 

The Yogis teach that there are two great 
principles at work in the matter of Karmic Law 
affecting the conditions of rebirth. The first 
principle is that whereby the prevailing desires, 
aspirations, likes, and dislikes, loves and hates, 
attractions and repulsions, etc., press the soul 
into conditions in which these characteristics 
may have a favorable and congenial soil for 
development. The second principle is that 
which may be spoken of as the urge of the 
unfolding Spirit, which is always urging forward 
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toward fuller expression, and the breaking down 
of confining sheaths, and which thus exerts a 
pressure upon the soul awaiting reincarnation 
which causes it to seek higher environments 
and conditions than its desires and aspiration, 
as well as its general characteristics, would 
demand. These two apparently conflicting 
(and yet actually harmonious) principles acting 
and reacting upon each other, determine the 
conditions of rebirth, and have a very material 
effect upon the Karmic Law. One's life is largely 
a conflict between these two forces, the 
one tending to hold the soul to the present 
conditions resulting from past lives, and the 
other ever at work seeking to uplift and elevate 
it to greater heights. 

The desires and characteristics brought 
over from the past lives, of course, seek fuller 
expression and manifestation upon the lines 
of the past lives. These tendencies simply wish 
to be let alone and to grow according to their 
own laws of development and manifestation. 
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But the unfolding Spirit, knowing that the 
soul's best interests are along the lines of 
spiritual unfoldment and growth, brings a 
steady pressure to bear, life after life, upon the 
soul, causing it to gradually kill out the lower 
desires and characteristics, and to develop 
qualities which tend to lead it upward instead 
of allowing it to remain on its present level, 
there to bring to blossom and fruit many low 
thoughts and desires. Absolute Justice reigns 
over the operations of the Law of Karma, but 
back of that and superior even to its might is 
found the Infinite Love of the absolute which 
tends to Redeem the race. It is that love that is 
back of all the upward tendencies of the soul, 
and which we all feel within our inner selves in 
our best moments. The light of the Spirit (Love) 
is ever there. 

Our relationship to others in past lives has its 
effect upon the working of the Law of Karma. 
If in the past we have formed attachments for 
other individuals, either through love or hate; 
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either by kindness or cruelty; these attachments 
manifest in our present life, for these persons 
are bound to us, and we to them, by the 
bonds of Karma, until the attachment is worn 
out. Such people will in the present life have 
certain relationships to us, the object of which 
is the working out of the problems in which 
we are mutually concerned, the adjustment of 
relationship, the “squaring up” of accounts, the 
development of both. We are apt to be placed 
in a position to receive hurts from those whom 
we have hurt in past lives, and this not through 
the idea of revenge, but by the inexorable 
working out of the Law of Compensation in 
Karmic adjustments. And when we are helped, 
comforted and receive favors from those 
who we helped in past lives, it is not merely a 
reward, but the operation of the same law of 
Justice. The person who hurts us in this way 
may have no desire to do so, and may even be 
distressed because he is used as an instrument 
in this way, but the Karmic Law places him in 
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a position where he unwittingly and without 
desire acts so that you receive pain through him. 
Have you not felt yourselves hurting another, 
although you had no desire and intention of 
so doing, and, in fact, were sorely distressed 
because you could not prevent the pain? This 
Is the operation of Karma. Have you not found 
yourself placed where you unexpectedly were 
made the bestower of favors upon some almost 
unknown persons? This is Karma. The Wheel 
turns slowly, but it makes the complete circle. 
Karma is the companion law to 
Metempsychosis. The two are inextricably 
connected, and their operations are closely 
interwoven. Constant and unvarying in 
operation, Karma manifests upon and in 
worlds, planets, races, nations, families and 
persons Everywhere in space is the great 
law in operation in some form. The so-called 
mechanical operations called Causation are as 
much a phase of Karma as is the highest phases 
manifest on the higher planes of life, far beyond 
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our own. And through it all is ever the urge 
toward perfection—the upward movement of 
all life. The Yogi teachings regard the Universe 
as a mighty whole, and the Law of Karma as 
the one great law operating and manifesting 
through that whole. 

How different is the workings of this mighty 
Law from the many ideas advanced by man 
to account for the happenings of life. Mere 
Chance is no explanation, for the careful 
thinker must inevitably come to the conclusion 
that in an Universe governed by law, there can 
be no room for Chance. And to suppose that 
all rewards and punishments are bestowed 
by a personal deity, in answer to prayers, 
supplications, good behavior, offerings, etc., 
is to fall back into the childhood stage of the 
race thought. The Yogis teach that the sorrow, 
suffering and affliction witnessed on all sides of 
us, as well as the joy, happiness and blessings 
also in evidence, are not caused by the will or 
whim of some capricious deity to reward his 
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friends and punish his enemies—but by the 
working of an invariable Law which metes out 
to each his measure of good and ill according 
to his Karmic attachments and relationships. 
Those who are suffering, and who see no 
cause for their pain, are apt to complain and 
rebel when they see others of no apparent 
merit enjoying the good things of life which 
have been denied their apparently more 
worthy brethren. The churches have no answer 
except “It is God's will” and that “the Divine 
motive must not be questioned.” These answers 
seem like mockery, particularly when the idea 
of Divine Justice is associated with the teaching. 
There is no other answer compatible with Divine 
Justice other than the Law of Karma, which 
makes each person responsible for his or her 
happiness or misery. And there is nothing so 
stimulating to one as to know that he has within 
himself the means to create for himself newer 
and better conditions of life and environment. 
We are what we are to-day by reason of what 
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we were in our yesterdays. We will be in our 
tomorrows that which we have started into 
operation to-day. As we sow in this life, so shall 
we reap in the next—we are now reaping that 
which we have sown in the past. St. Paul voiced 
a world truth when he said: “Brethren, be not 
deceived. God is not mocked, for whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ 

The teachers divide the operation of Karma 
into three general classes, as follows: 

(1) The Karmic manifestations which are now 
under way in our lives, producing results which 
are the effects of causes set into motion in our 
past lives. This is the most common form, and 
best known phase of Karmic manifestation. 

(2) The Karma which we are now acquiring 
and storing up by reason of our actions, deeds, 
thoughts and mental and spiritual relationships. 
This stored up Karma will spring into operation 
in future lives, when the body and environments 
appropriate for its manifestation presents 
itself or is secured; or else when other Karma 
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tending to restrict its operations is removed. 
But one does not necessarily have to wait until 
a future life in order to set into operation and 
manifestation the Karma of the present life. 
For there come times in which there being no 
obstructing Karma brought over from a past life, 
the present life Karma may begin to manifest. 

(3) The Karma brought over from past 
incarnations, which is not able to manifest 
at the present time owing to the opposition 
presented by other Karma of an opposite 
nature, serves to hold the first in check. It is a well 
known physical law, which likewise manifests 
on the mental plane, that two opposing forces 
result in neutralization, that is, both of the 
forces are held in check. Of course, though, a 
more powerful Karma may manage to operate, 
while a weaker is held in check by it. 

Not only have individuals their own Karma, 
but families, races, nations and worlds have 
their collective Karma. In the cases of races, 
if the race Karma generated in the past be 
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favorable on the whole, the race flourishes 
and its influence widens. If on the contrary its 
collective Karma be bad, the race gradually 
disappears from the face of the earth, the souls 
constituting it separating according to their 
Karmic attractions, some going to this race and 
some to another. Nations are bound by their 
Karma, as any student of history may perceive if 
he studies closely the tides of national progress 
or decline. 

The Karma of a nation is made up of the 
collective Karma of the individuals composing 
it, so far as their thoughts and acts have to 
do with the national spirit and acts. Nations 
as nations cease to exist, but the souls of the 
individuals composing them still live on and 
make their influence felt in new races, scenes 
and environments. The ancient Egyptians, 
Persians, Medes, Chaldeans, Romans, Grecians 
and many other ancient races have disappeared, 
but their reincarnating souls are with us to-day. 
The modern revival of Occultism is caused by an 
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influx of the souls of these old peoples pouring 
in on the Western worlds. 

The following quotation from The Secret 
Doctrine, that remarkable piece of occult 
literature, will be interesting at this point: 


“Nor would the ways of Karma be inscrutable were 
men to work in union and harmony instead of disunion 
and strife. For our ignorance of those ways—which 
one portion of mankind calls the ways of Providence, 
dark and intricate, while another sees in them the 
action of blind fatalism, and a third simple Chance 
with neither gods nor devils to guide them—would 
surely disappear if we would but attribute all these to 
their correct cause. With right knowledge, or at any 
rate with a confident conviction that our neighbors 
will no more work harm to us than we would think of 
harming them, two-thirds of the world’s evil would 
vanish into thin air. Were no man to hurt his brother, 
Karma-Nemesis would have neither cause to work 
for, nor weapons to act through.... We cut these 


numerous windings in our destinies daily with our 
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own hands, while we imagine that we are pursuing a 
track on the royal road of respectability and duty, and 
then complain of those ways being so intricate and 
so dark. We stand bewildered before the mystery of 
our own making and the riddles of life that we will not 
solve, and then accuse the great Sphinx of devouring 
us. But verily there is not an accident in our lives, not 
a misshapen day or a misfortune, that could not be 
traced back to our own doings in this or another life.... 


Knowledge of Karma gives the conviction that if— 


‘Virtue in distress and vice in triumph 
Makes atheists of Mankind; 


it is only because that mankind has ever shut its eyes 
to the great truth that man is himself his own savior 
as his own destroyer; that he need not accuse heaven, 
and the gods, fates and providence, of the apparent 
injustice that reigns in the midst of humanity. But let 
him rather remember that bit of Grecian wisdom 


which warns man to forbear accusing THAT which 
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‘Just though mysterious, leads us on unerring 


Through ways unmarked from guilt to punishment’ 


—which are now the ways and the high road on which 
move onward the great European nations. The Western 
Aryans have every nation and tribe like their eastern 
brethren of the fifth race, their Golden and their Iron 
ages, their period of comparative irresponsibility, or 
the Satya age of purity, while now several of them 
have reached their Iron Age, the Kali Yuga, an age 
black with horrors. This state will last...until we begin 
acting from within instead of ever following impulses 
from without. Until then the only palliative is union 
and harmony—a Brotherhood in actu and altruism 


not simply in name.’ 


Edwin Arnold, in his wonderful poem, “The 
Light of Asia,’ which tells the story of the 
Buddha, explains the doctrine of Karma from 
the Buddhist standpoint. We feel that our 
students should become acquainted with 
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this view, so beautifully expressed, and so we 


herewith quote the passages referred to: 


“KARMA—all that total of a soul 
Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The ‘self’ it wove with woof of viewless time 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts. 
§ 
“What hath been bringeth what shall be, and is, 
Worse—better—last for first and first for last; 
The angels in the heavens of gladness reap 


Fruits of a holy past. 


“The devils in the underworlds wear out 
Deeds that were wicked in an age gone by. 
Nothing endures: fair virtues waste with time, 


Foul sins grow purged thereby. 


“Who toiled a slave may come anew a prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won; 
Who ruled a king may wander earth in rags 


For things done and undone. 
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“Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 


Only its laws endure. 


“It will not be contemned of any one: 
Who thwarts it loses, and who serves it gains; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and bliss, 
The hidden ill with pains. 


“It seeth everywhere and marketh all: 
Do right—it recompenseth! Do one wrong— 
The equal retribution must be made, 


Though DHARMA tarry long. 


“It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter-true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as naught, to-morrow it will judge, 


Or after many days. 


“By this the slayer’s knife did stab himself; 
The unjust judge hath lost his own defender; 
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The false tongue dooms its lie; the creeping thief 


And spoiler rob, to render. 


“Such is the law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 

The heart of it is love, the end of it 
Is peace and consummation sweet. Obey! 

§ 

“The books say well, my brothers! each man's life 
The outcome of his former living is; 

The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrow and woes, 


The bygone right breeds bliss. 


“That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The silence and the darkness knew; 


So is a man's fate born. 


“He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed, 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast in past birth; 
And so much weed and poison-stuff, which mar 


Him and the aching earth. 
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“If he shall labor rightly, rooting these, 
And planting wholesome seedlings where they grew, 
Fruitful and fair and clean the ground shall be, 


And rich the harvest due. 


“If he who liveth, learning whence woe springs, 
Endureth patiently, striving to pay 
His utmost debt for ancient evils done 


In love and truth always; 


“If making none to lack, he thoroughly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood; 
Suffering all meekly, rendering for offence 


Nothing but grace and good: 


“If he shall day by day dwell merciful, 
Holy and just and kind and true; and rend 
Desire from where it clings with bleeding roots, 


Till love of life have end: 


“He—dying—leaveth as the sum of him 


A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and quit, 
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Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near, 
So that fruits follow it. 


“No need hath such to live as ye name life; 
That which began in him when he began 

Is finished: he hath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him man. 


“Never shall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 
Invade his safe eternal peace; nor deaths 


And lives recur. He goes 


“Unto NIRVANA. He is one with Life 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be. 
Om, MANI PADME OM! the dewdrop slips 


Into the shining sea! 


“This is the doctrine of the Karma. 
Learn! Only when all the dross of sin is quit, 
Only when life dies like a white flame spent. 


Death dies along with it” 
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And so, friends, this is a brief account of the 
operations of the Law of Karma. The subject 
is one of such wide scope that the brief space 
at our disposal enables us to do little more 
than to call your attention to the existence of 
the Law, and some of its general workings. We 
advise our students to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with what has been written on this 
subject by ourselves and others. In our first 
series of lessons—the “Fourteen Lessons’—the 
chapter or lesson on Spiritual Cause and Effect 
was devoted to the subject of Karma. We advise 
our students to re-study it. We also suggest 
that Mr. Sinnett’s occult story entitled “Karma” 
gives its readers an excellent idea of the actual 
working of Karma in the everyday lives of 
people of our own times. We recommend the 
book to the consideration of our students. It is 
published at a popular price, and is well worth 
the consideration of every one interested in 
this wonderful subject of Reincarnation and 
Karma. 
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The Twelfth Lesson: Occult Miscellany. 





|’ THIS, THE last lesson of this series, we wish 
to call your attention to a variety of subjects, 
coming under the general head of the Yogi 
Philosophy, and yet apparently separated 
from one another. And so we have entitled 
this lesson “Occult Miscellany,’ inasmuch as 
it is made up of bits of information upon 
a variety of subjects all connected with the 
general teaching of the series. The lesson will 
consist of answers to a number of questions, 
asked by various students of the courses in 
Yogi Philosophy coming from our pen. While 
these answers, of necessity, must be brief, still 
we will endeavor to condense considerable 
information into each, so that read as a whole 
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the lesson will give to our students a variety of 
information upon several important subjects. 

QUESTION I: “Are there any Brotherhoods of 
Advanced Occultists in existence, in harmony with 
the Yogi Teachings? And if so, what information 
can you give regarding them?" 

ANSWER: Yes, there are a number of 
Occult Brotherhoods, of varying degrees of 
advancement, scattered through the various 
countries of the earth. These Brotherhoods 
agree in principle with the Yogi Teachings, 
although the methods of interpretation may 
vary somewhat. There is but one TRUTH, which 
becomes apparent to all deep students of 
Occultism, and therefore all true Occultists have 
a glimpse of that Truth, and upon this glimpse 
is founded their philosophies and teachings. 
These Occult Brotherhoods vary in their nature. 
In some, the members are grouped together 
in retired portions of the earth, dwelling in 
the community life. In others the headquarters 
are in the large cities of the earth, their 
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membership being composed of residents of 
those cities, with outlying branches. Others 
have no meeting places, their work being 
managed from headquarters, their members 
being scattered all over the face of the earth, 
the communication being kept up by personal 
correspondence and privately printed and 
circulated literature. Admission to these true 
Occult Brotherhood is difficult. They seek their 
members, not the members them. No amount 
of money, or influence, or energy can gain 
entrance to these societies. They seek to impart 
information and instruction only to those who 
are prepared to receive it—to those who have 
reached that stage of spiritual unfoldment 
that will enable them to grasp and assimilate 
the teachings of the Inner Circles. While this 
is true, it is also true that these Societies or 
Brotherhoods are engaged in disseminating 
Occult Knowledge, suited to the minds of the 
public, through various channels, and cloaked 
in various disguises of name, authority and 
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style. Their idea is to gradually open the mind 
of the public to the great truths underlying 
and back of all of these various fragmentary 
teachings. And they recognize the fact that one 
mind may be reached in a certain way, and 
another mind in a second way, and so on. And, 
accordingly, they wrap their teachings in covers 
likely to attract the attention of various people, 
and to cause them to investigate the contents. 
But, under and back of all of these various 
teachings, is the great fundamental TRUTH. 
It has often been asked of us how one might 
distinguish the real Brotherhoods from the 
spurious ones which have assumed the name 
and general style of the true societies, for the 
purpose of exploiting the public, and making 
money from their interest in the great occult 
truths. Answering this, we would say that the 
true Occult Brotherhoods and Societies never 
sell their knowledge. It is given free as water 
to those who seek for it, and is never sold for 
money. The true adept would as soon think of 
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selling his soul as selling Spiritual Knowledge 
for gain. While money plays its proper place in 
the world, and the laborer is worthy of his hire; 
and while the Masters recognize the propriety 
of the sale of books on Occultism (providing 
the price is reasonable and not in excess of the 
general market price of books) and while they 
also recognize the propriety of having people 
pay their part of the expenses of maintaining 
organizations, magazines, lecturers, instructors, 
etc., still the idea stops there—it does not 
extend to the selling of the Inner Secrets of 
Occultism for silver or gold. Therefore if you 
are solicited to become a member of any so- 
called Brotherhood or Occult Society for a 
consideration of money, you will know at 
once that the organization is not a true Occult 
Society, for it has violated one of the cardinal 
principles at the start. Remember the old occult 
maxim: “When the Pupil is ready, the Master 
appears’—and so it is with the Brotherhoods 
and Societies—if it is necessary for your 
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growth, development, and attainment, to be 
connected with one of these organizations 
then, when the time comes—when you are 
ready—you will receive your call, and then will 
know for a certainty that those who call are the 
true messengers of Truth. 

QUESTION II: “Are there any exalted human 
beings called Masters, or Adepts, or are the tales 
regarding them mere fables, etc?" 

Answer: Of a truth there are certain highly 
developed, advanced and exalted souls in the 
flesh, known as Masters and Adepts, although 
many of the tales told concerning them are 
myths, or pure fiction originating in the minds 
of some modern sensational writers. And, 
moreover, these souls are members of the 
Great Lodge, an organization composed of 
these almost super-human beings—these great 
souls that have advanced so very far on THE 
PATH. Before beginning to speak of them, let 
us answer a question often asked by Western 
people, and that is, “Why do not these people 
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appear to the world, and show their powers?” 
Each of you may answer that question from your 
own experiences. Have you ever been foolish 
enough to open your soul to the crowd, and 
have it reveal the sacred Truth that rests there? 
Have you ever attempted to impart the highest 
teachings known to you, to persons who had 
not attained sufficient spiritual development to 
even understand the meaning of your words? 
Have you ever committed the folly of throwing 
spiritual pearls to material swine? If you have 
had these experiences, you may begin to 
faintly imagine the reasons of these illumined 
souls for keeping away from the crowd—for 
dwelling away from the multitude. No one who 
has not suffered the pain of having the vulgar 
crowd revile the highest spiritual truths to him, 
can begin to understand the feelings of the 
spiritually illumined individuals. It is not that 
they feel that they are better or more exalted 
than the humblest man—for these feelings of 
the personality have long since left them. It is 
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because they see the folly of attempting to 
present the highest truths to a public which is not 
prepared to understand even the elementary 
teachings. It is a feeling akin to that of the master 
of the highest musical conceptions attempting 
to produce his wonderful compositions before 
a crowd fit only for the “rag-time” and slangy 
songs of the day. 

Then again, these Masters have no desire to 
“work miracles” which would only cause the 
public to become still more superstitious than 
they now are. When one glances back over the 
field of religions, and sees how the miraculous 
acts of some of the great leaders have been 
prostituted and used as a foundation for the 
grossest credulity and basest superstition, he 
may understand the wisdom of the masters in 
this respect. There is another reason for the 
non-appearance of the Masters, and that is that 
there is no occasion for it. The laws of Spiritual 
Evolution are as regular, constant and fixed 
as are the laws of Physical Evolution, and any 
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attempt to unduly force matters only results in 
confusion, and the abortive results soon fade 
away. The world is not ready for the appearance 
of the Masters. Their appearance at this time 
would not be in accordance with The Plan. 

The Masters or Adepts are human beings 
who have passed from lower to higher planes 
of consciousness, thus gaining wisdom, power 
and qualities that seem almost miraculous to 
the man of the ordinary consciousness. A Hindu 
writer speaking of them has said: “To him who 
hath traveled far along The Path, sorrow ceases 
to trouble; fetters cease to bind; obstacles cease 
to hinder. Such an one is free. For him there is 
no more fever or sorrow. For him there are no 
more unconscious re-births. His old Karma is 
exhausted, and he creates no new Karma. His 
heart is freed from the desire for future life. No 
new longings arise within his soul. He is like a 
lamp which burneth from the oil of the Spirit, 
and not from the oil of the outer world.” Lillie 
in his work on Buddhism, tells his readers: “Six 
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supernatural faculties were expected of the 
ascetic before he could claim the grade of 
Arhat. They are constantly alluded to in the 
Sutras as the six supernatural faculties, usually 
without further specification....In this transitory 
body the intelligence of Man is enchained. The 
ascetic finding himself thus confused, directs his 
mind to the creation of Manas. He represents 
to himself, in thought, another body created 
from this material body,—a body with a form, 
members and organs. This body in relation 
to the material body is like a sword and the 
scabbard, or a serpent issuing from a basket in 
which it is confined. The ascetic then, purified 
and perfected, begins to practice supernatural 
faculties. He finds himself able to pass through 
material obstacles, walls, ramparts, etc.; he is 
able to throw his phantasmal appearance into 
many places at once. He acquires the power 
of hearing the sounds of the unseen world as 
distinctly as those of the phenomenal world— 
more distinctly in point of fact. Also by the 
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power of Manas he is able to read the most 
secret thoughts of others, and to tell their 
characters.’ 

These great Masters are above all petty 
sectarian distinctions. They may have ascended 
to their exalted position along the paths of 
the many religions, or they may have walked 
the path of no-denomination, sect, or body. 
They may have mounted to their heights by 
philosophical reasoning alone, or else by 
scientific investigation. They are called by 
many names, according to the viewpoint of 
the speaker, but at the last they are of but one 
religion; one philosophy; one belief—TRUTH. 

The state of Adeptship is reached only after 
a long and arduous apprenticeship extending 
over many lives. Those who have reached the 
pinnacle were once even as You who read 
these lines. And some of you—yes, perhaps 
even You who are now reading these words 
may have taken the first steps along the narrow 
path which will lead you to heights equally as 
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exalted as those occupied by even the highest 
of these great beings of whom we are speaking. 
Unconsciously to yourself, the urge of the Spirit 
has set your feet firmly upon The Path, and 
will push you forward to the end. In order to 
understand the occult custom that finds its full 
fruit in the seclusion of the Masters, one needs 
to be acquainted with the universal habit 
among true occultists of refraining from public 
or vulgar displays of occult power. While the 
inferior occultists often exhibit some of the 
minor manifestations to the public, it is a fact 
that the true advanced occultists scrupulously 
refrain from so doing. In fact, among the highest 
teachers, it is a condition imposed upon the 
pupil that he shall refrain from exhibitions of 
his developing powers among the uninitiated 
public. “The Neophyte is boundovertothe most 
inviolable secrecy as to everything connected 
with his entrance and further progress in the 
schools. In Asia, in the same way, the chela, or 
pupil of occultism, no sooner becomes a chela 
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than he ceases to be a witness on behalf of 
the reality of occult knowledge,’ says Sinnett 
in his great work on “Esoteric Buddhism,’ And 
he then adds: “I have been astonished to find, 
since my own connection with the subject, how 
numerous such chelas are. But it is impossible to 
imagine any human act more improbable than 
the unauthorized revelation by any such chela, 
to persons in the outer world, that he is one; 
and so the great esoteric school of philosophy 
guards its seclusion.’ 

QUESTION III: “Does the Yogi Philosophy 
teach that there is a place corresponding to 
the ‘Heavens’ of the various religions? Is there 
any basis for the belief that there is a place 
resembling ‘Heaven’?” 

ANSWER: Yes, the Yogi Philosophy does 
teach that there is a real basis for the popular 
religious beliefs in “Heaven, and that there are 
states of being, the knowledge of which has 
filtered through to the masses in the more or 
less distorted theories regarding “heavens.” 
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But the Yogis donotteach that these “heavens” 
are places at all. The teaching is that they are 
planes of existence. It is difficult to explain just 
what is meant by this word “plane.” The nearest 
approach to it in English is the term or word 
“State.” A portion of space may be occupied by 
several planes at the same time, just as a room 
may be filled with the rays of the sun, those of 
a lamp. X-rays, magnetic and electric vibrations 
and waves, etc., each interpenetrating each 
other and yet not affecting or interfering with 
each other. 

On the lower planes of the Astral World 
there are to be found the earth-bound souls 
which have passed out from their former 
bodies, but which are attracted to the earthly 
scenes by strong attractions, which serve to 
weight them down and to prevent them from 
ascending to the higher planes. On the higher 
planes are souls that are less bound by earthly 
attractions, and who, accordingly, are relieved 
of the weight resulting therefrom. These planes 
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rise in an ascending scale, each plane being 
higher and more spiritual than the one lower 
than itself. And dwelling on each plane are 
the souls fitted to occupy it, by reason of their 
degree of spiritual development, or evolution. 
When the soul first leaves the body it falls into 
a sleep-like stage, from which it awakens to find 
itself on the plane for which itis fitted, by reason 
of its development, attractions, character, etc. 
The particular plane occupied by each soul is 
determined by the progress and attainment 
it has made in its past lives. The souls on the 
higher planes may, and often do, visit the 
planes lower in the scale than their own, but 
those on the lower planes may not visit those 
higher than their own. Quoting from our own 
writings on this subject, published several years 
ago, we repeat: This prohibition regarding the 
visiting of higher planes is not an arbitrary rule, 
but a law of nature. If the student will pardon 
the commonplace comparison, he may get an 
understanding of it, by imagining a large screen, 
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or series of screens, such as used for sorting 
coal into sizes. The large coal is caught by the 
first screen; the next size by the second; and 
so on until the tiny coal is reached. Now, the 
large coal cannot get into the receptacle of the 
smaller sizes, but the small sizes may easily pass 
through the screen and join the larger sizes, if 
force be imparted to them. Just so in the Astral 
World, the soul with the greatest amount of 
materiality, and gross nature, is stopped by 
the spiritual screen of a certain plane, and 
cannot pass on to the higher ones, while other 
souls have cast off some of the confining and 
retarding material sheaths, and readily pass 
on to higher and finer planes. And it may be 
readily seen that those souls which dwell on the 
higher planes are able to re-visit the lower and 
grosser planes, while the souls on the grosser 
cannot penetrate the higher boundries of their 
plane, being stopped by the spiritual screen. 
The comparison is a crude one, but it almost 
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exactly pictures the existing conditions on the 
spiritual world. 

Souls on the upper planes, may, and often 
do, journey to the lower planes for the purpose 
of “visiting” the souls of friends who may be 
dwelling there, and thus affording them comfort 
and consolation. In fact, the teaching is that in 
many cases a highly developed soul visits souls 
on the lower planes in whom it is interested, 
and actually imparts spiritual teaching and 
instruction to those souls, so that they may 
be re-born into much better conditions than 
would have been the case otherwise. All of the 
planes have Spiritual Instructors from very high 
planes, who sacrifice their well-earned rest and 
happiness on their own planes in order that 
they may work for the less-developed souls on 
the lower planes. 

As we have said, the soul awakens on the 
plane to which it is suited. It finds itself in the 
company of congenial souls, in whose company 
it is enabled to pursue those things which were 
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dear to its heart when alive. It may be able 
to make considerable advancement during 
its sojourn in “heaven,’ which will result to its 
benefit when it is reborn on earth. There are 
countless sub-planes, adapted to the infinite 
requirements of the advancing souls in every 
degree of development, and each soul finds 
an opportunity to develop and enjoy to the 
fullest the highest of which it is capable, and 
to also perfect itself and to prepare itself for 
future development, so that it may be re-born 
under the very best possible conditions and 
circumstances in the next earth life. But, alas, 
even in this higher world, all souls do not live 
up to the best that is in them, and instead of 
making the best of their opportunities for 
development, and growing spiritually, they 
allow the attractions of their material natures 
to draw them downward, and too often spend 
much of their time on the planes beneath 
them, not to help and assist, but to live the 
less spiritual lives of their friends on the lower 
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planes. In such cases the soul does not reap 
the benefit of the sojourn in the “after-life/ 
but is born again according to the attractions 
of its lower, instead of its higher nature, and is 
compelled to learn its lesson over again. 

The Yogi teachings inform us that the lower 
planes of the Astral World are inhabited 
by souls of a very gross and degraded type, 
undeveloped and animal-like. These low souls 
live out the tendencies and characteristics of 
their former earth lives, and reincarnate rapidly 
in order to pursue their material attractions. Of 
course, there is slowly working even in these 
undeveloped souls an upward tendency, but 
it is so slow as to be almost imperceptible. In 
time these undeveloped souls grow sick and 
tired of their materiality, and then comes the 
chance for a slight advance. Of course these 
undeveloped souls have no access to the 
higher planes of the Astral world, but are 
confined to their own degraded plane and 
to the sub-planes which separate the Astral 
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World from the material world. They cling as 
closely as possible to the earthly scenes, and 
are separated from the material world by only 
a thin screen (if we may use the word). They 
suffer the tantalizing condition of being within 
sight and hearing of their old material scenes 
and environments, and yet unable to manifest 
on them. These souls form the low class of 
“spirits” of which we hear so much in certain 
circles. They hang around their old scenes of 
debauchery and sense gratification, and often 
are able to influence the minds of living persons 
along the same line and plane of development. 
For instance, these creatures hover around low 
saloons and places of ill-repute, influencing the 
sodden brains of living persons to participate 
in the illicit gratifications of the lower sensual 
nature. 

Souls on the higher planes are not bound by 
these earthly and material attractions, and take 
advantage of their opportunities to improve 
themselves and develop spiritually. It is a rule 
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of the Astral World that the higher the plane 
occupied by a soul, the longer the sojourn 
there between incarnations. A soul on the 
lowest planes may reincarnate in a very short 
time, while on the higher planes hundreds and 
even thousands of years may elapse before 
the soul is called upon to experience re-birth. 
But re-birth comes to all who have not passed 
on to other spheres of life. Sooner or later the 
soul feels that inward urge toward re-birth 
and further experience, and becomes drowsy 
and falls into a state resembling sleep, when 
it is caught up in the current that is sweeping 
on toward re-birth, and is gradually carried 
on to re-birth in conditions chosen by its 
desires and characteristics, in connection with 
the operation of the laws of Karma. From the 
soul-slumber it passes through what may be 
called a “death” on the Astral plane, when it 
is re-born on the earth plane. But, remember 
this, the soul, when it is re-born on earth, does 
not fully awaken from its Astral sleep. In infancy 
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and in early childhood the soul is but slowly 
awakening, gradually from year to year, the 
brain being built to accommodate this growth. 
The rare instances of precocious children, and 
infant genius are cases in which the awakening 
has been more rapid than ordinary. On the 
other hand, cases are known where the soul 
does not awaken as rapidly as the average, and 
the result is that the person does not show signs 
of full intellectual activity until nearly middle 
age. Cases are known when men seemed to 
“wake up” when they were forty years of age, 
or even later in life, and would then take on a 
freshened activity and energy, surprising those 
who had known them before. 

On some of the planes of the Astral world 
the souls dwelling there do not seem to realize 
that they are “dead, but act and live as if they 
were in the flesh. 

They have a knowledge of the planes beneath 
them, just as we on earth know of conditions 
beneath us (spiritually), but they seem to be 
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in almost absolute ignorance of the planes 
above them, just as many of us on earth cannot 
comprehend the existence of beings more 
highly developed spiritually than ourselves. 
This, of course, is only true of the souls who 
have not been made acquainted with the 
meaning and nature of life on the Astral Plane. 
Those who have acquired this information and 
knowledge readily understand their condition 
and profit thereby. It will be seen from this that 
it is of the greatest importance for persons 
to become acquainted with the great laws of 
Occultism in their present earth life, for the 
reason that when they pass out of the body and 
enter some one of the Astral Planes they will 
not be in ignorance of the condition, but will 
readily grasp the meaning and nature of their 
surroundings and take advantage of the same 
in order to develop themselves more rapidly. 
It will be seen from what has been written 
by us here and elsewhere that there are planes 
after planes on the Astral side of life. All that 
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has been dreamt of Heaven, Purgatory or 
Hell has its correspondence there, although 
not in the literal sense in which these things 
have been taught. For instance, a wicked man 
dying immersed in his desires and longings of 
his lower nature, and believing that he will be 
punished in a future life for sins committed on 
earth—such a one is very apt to awaken on 
the lower planes or sub-planes, in conditions 
corresponding with his former fears. He finds 
the fire and brimstone awaiting him, although 
these things are merely figments of his own 
imagination, and having no existence in reality. 
Murderers may roam for ages (apparently) 
pursued by the bleeding corpses of their 
victims, until such a horror of the crime arises 
in the mind that at last sinking from exhaustion 
into the soul-sleep, their souls pass into re- 
birth with such a horror of bloodshed and 
crime as to make them entirely different beings 
in the new life. And, yet the “hell” that they 
went through existed only in their imaginations. 
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They were their own Devil and Hell. Just as 
a man in earth life may suffer from delirium 
tremens, so some of these souls on the Astral 
plane suffer agonies from their delirium arising 
from their former crimes, and the belief in the 
punishment therefor which has been inculcated 
in them through earth teachings. And these 
mental agonies, although terrible, really are for 
their benefit, for by reason of them the soul 
becomes so sickened with the thought and 
idea of crime that when it is finally re-born it 
manifests a marked repulsion to it, and flies to 
the opposite. In this connection we would say 
that the teaching is that although the depraved 
soul apparently experiences ages of this 
torment, yet, in reality, there is but the passage 
of but a short time, the illusion arising from the 
self-hypnotization of the soul, just as arises the 
illusion of the punishment itself. 

In the same way the soul often experiences 
a “heaven” in accordance with its hopes, beliefs 
and longings of earth-life. The “heaven” that 
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it has longed for and believed in during its 
earth-life is very apt to be at least partially 
reproduced on the Astral plane, and the pious 
soul of any and all religious denominations 
finds itself in a “heaven” corresponding to 
that in which it believed during its earth- 
life. The Mohammedan finds his paradise; the 
Christian finds his; the Indian finds his—but 
the impression is merely an illusion created by 
the Mental Pictures of the soul. But the illusion 
tends to give pleasure to the soul, and to 
satisfy certain longings which in time fade away, 
leaving the soul free to reach out after higher 
conceptions and ideals. We cannot devote 
more space to this subject at this time, and must 
content ourselves with the above statements 
and explanations. The principal point that 
we desire to impress upon your minds is the 
fact that the “heaven-world” is not a place or 
state of permanent rest and abode for the 
disembodied soul, but is merely a place or 
temporary sojourn between incarnations, and 
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thus serves as a place of rest wherein the soul 
may gather together its forces, energies, desires 
and attractions preparatory to re-birth. In this 
answer we have merely limited ourselves to a 
general statement of the states and conditions 
of the Astral World, or rather of certain planes 
of that world. The subject itself requires far 
more extensive treatment. 

QUESTION IV: “Is Nirvana a state of the total 
extinction of consciousness; and is it a place, state 
or condition?" 

ANSWER: The teaching concerning Nirvana, 
the final goal of the soul, has been much 
misunderstood, and much error has crept 
into the teaching even among some very 
worthy teachers. To conceive of Nirvana as 
a state of extinction of consciousness would 
be to fall into the error of the pessimistic 
school of philosophy which thinks of life and 
consciousness as a curse, and regards the return 
into a total unconsciousness as the thing to be 
most desired. The true teaching is that Nirvana 
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is a state of the fullest consciousness—a state 
in which the soul is relieved of all the illusion 
of separateness and relativity, and enters into 
a state of Universal Consciousness, or Absolute 
Awareness, in which it is conscious of Infinity, 
and Eternity—of all places and things and time. 
Nirvana instead of being a state of Nothingness, 
is a state of “Everythingness.’ As the soul 
advances along the Path it becomes more and 
more aware of its connection with, relation to, 
and identity with the Whole. As it grows, the 
Self enlarges and transcends its former limited 
bounds. It begins to realize that it is more than 
the tiny separated atom that it had believed 
itself to be, and it learns to identify itself in a 
constantly increasing scale with the Universal 
Life. It feels a sense of Oneness ina fuller degree, 
and it sets its feet firmly upon the Path toward 
Nirvana. After many weary lives on this and 
other planets—in this and other Universes— 
after it has long since left behind it the scale of 
humanity, and has advanced into god-like states, 
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its consciousness becomes fuller and fuller, and 
time and space are transcended in a wonderful 
manner. And at last the goal is attained—the 
battle is won—and the soul blossoms into a 
state of Universal Consciousness, in which 
Time and Place disappear and in which every 
place is Here; every period of Time is Now; 
and everything is “I” This is Nirvana. 

QUESTION V: “What is that which Occultists 
call ‘an Astral Shell’ or similar name? Is it an 
entity, or force, or being?" 

Answer: When the soul passes out from 
the body at the moment of death it carries 
with it the “Astral Body” as well as the higher 
mental and spiritual principles (see the first 
three lessons in the “Fourteen Lessons”). The 
Astral Body is the counterpart of the material 
or physical body, although it is composed of 
matter of a much finer and ethereal nature than 
is the physical body. Itis invisible to the ordinary 
eye, but may be seen clairvoyantly. The Astral 
Body rises from the physical body like a faint, 
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luminous vapor, and for a time is connected 
with the dying physical body by a thin, vapory 
cord or thread, which finally breaks entirely and 
the separation becomes complete. The Astral 
Body is some time afterward discarded by the 
soul as it passes on to the higher planes, as we 
have described a few pages further back, and 
the abandoned Astral Body becomes an “Astral 
Shell” and is subject to a slow disintegration, 
just as is the physical body. It is no more the 
soul than is the physical body—it is merely a 
cast off garment of fine matter. It will be seen 
readily that it is not an entity, force or being—it 
is only cast off matter—a sloughed skin. It has 
no life or intelligence, but floats around on the 
lower Astral Plane until it finally disintegrates. 
It has an attraction toward its late physical 
associate—the physical body—and often 
returns to the place where the latter is buried, 
where it is sometimes seen by persons whose 
astral sight is temporarily awakened, when it is 
mistaken for a “ghost” or “spirit” of the person. 
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These Astral Shells are often seen floating 
around over graveyards, battlefields, etc. And 
sometimes these shells coming in contact with 
the psychic magnetism of a medium become 
“galvanized” into life, and manifest signs of 
intelligence, which, however, really comes from 
the mind of the medium. At some seances these 
re-vitalized shells manifest and materialize, and 
talk in a vague, meaningless manner, the shell 
receiving its vitality from the body and mind 
of the medium instead of speaking from any 
consciousness of its own. This statement is not 
to be taken as any denial of true “spirit return,’ 
but is merely an explanation of certain forms 
of so-called “spiritualistic phenomena” which 
is well understood by advanced “spiritualists;’ 
although many seekers after psychic 
phenomena are in ignorance of it. 

QUESTION vi: What is meant by “the Days 
and Nights of Brahm”; the “Cycles”; the “Chain of 
Worlds” etc., etc.? 
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ANSWER: In Lesson Sixth, of the present series, 
you will find a brief mention of the "Days and 
Nights of Brahm”—those vast periods of the In- 
breathing and Out-breathing of the Creative 
Principle which is personified in the Hindu 
conception of Brahma. You will see mentioned 
there that universal philosophical conception 
of the Universal Rhythm, which manifests in a 
succession of periods of Universal Activity and 
Inactivity. 

The Yogi Teachings are that all Time is 
manifested in Cycles. Man calls the most 
common form of Cyclic Time by the name of 
"a Day,’ which is the period of time necessary 
for the earth's revolution on its axis. Each Day is 
a reproduction of all previous Days, although 
the incidents of each day differ from those of 
the other—all Days are but periods of Time 
marked off by the revolution of the earth on its 
axis. And each Night is but the negative side of 
a Day, the positive side of which is called “day: 
There is really no such thing as a Day, that which 
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we calla “Day” being simply a record of certain 
physical changes in the earth's position relating 
to its own axis. 

The second phase of Cyclic Time is called by 
man by the name “a Month,’ by which is meant 
certain changes in the relative positions of the 
moon and the earth. The true month consists 
of twenty-eight lunar days. In this Cycle (the 
Month) there is also a light-time or “day, and 
a dark-time or “night,’ the former being the 
fourteen days of the moon's visibility, and the 
second being the fourteen days of the moon's 
invisibility. 

The third phase of Cyclic Time is that which 
we call “a Year,’ by which is meant the time 
occupied by the earth in its revolution around 
the sun. You will notice that the year has its 
positive and negative periods, also, known as 
Summer and Winter. 

But the Yogis take up the story where the 
astronomers drop it, at the Year. Beyond the 
Year there are other and greater phases of 
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Cyclic Time. The Yogis know many cycles of 
thousands of years in which there are marked 
periods of Activity and Inactivity. We cannot 
go into detail regarding these various cycles, 
but may mention another division common to 
the Yogi teachings, beginning with the Great 
Year. The Great Year is composed of 360 earth 
years. Twelve thousand Great Years constitute 
what is known as a Great Cycle, which is seen 
to consist of 4,320,000 earth years. Seventy- 
one Great Cycles compose what is called a 
Manwantara, at the end of which the earth 
becomes submerged under the waters, until 
not a vestige of land is left uncovered. This 
state lasts for a period equal to 71 Great Cycles. 
A Kalpa is composed of 14 Manwantaras. The 
largest and grandest Cycle manifested is known 
as the Maya-Praylaya, consisting of 36,000 
Kalpas when the Absolute withdraws into Itself 
its entire manifestations, and dwells alone in its 
awful Infinity and Oneness, this period being 
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succeeded by a period equally long—the two 
being known as the Days and Nights of Brahm. 

You will notice that each of these great Cycles 
has its “Day” period and its “Night” period—its 
Period of Activity, and its Period of Inactivity. 
From Day to Maya-Praylaya, it is a succession 
of Nights and Days—Creative Activity and 
Creative Cessation. 

The “Chain of Worlds,’ is that great group of 
planets in our own solar system, seven in number, 
over which the Procession of Life passes, in 
Cycles. From globe to globe the great wave of 
soul life passes in Cyclic Rhythm. After a race 
has passed a certain number of incarnations 
upon one planet, it passes on to another, and 
learns new lessons, and then on and on until 
finally it has learned all of the lessons possible 
on this Universe, when it passes on to another 
Universe, and so on, from higher to higher until 
the human mind is unable to even think of the 
grandeur of the destiny awaiting each human 
soul on THE PATH. The various works published 
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by the Theosophical organizations go into 
detail regarding these matters, which require 
the space of many volumes to adequately 
express, but we think that we have at last 
indicated the general nature of the question, 
pointing out to the student the nature of the 
subject, and indicating lines for further study 
and investigation. 


CONCLUSION. 

And now, dear students, we have reached 
the end of this series of lessons. You have 
followed us closely for the past four years, 
many of you having been with us as students 
from the start. We feel many ties of spiritual 
relationship binding you to us, and the parting, 
although but temporary, gives a little pang to 
us—a little pull upon our heart strings. We have 
tried to give to you a plain, practical and simple 
exposition of the great truths of this world-old 
philosophy—have endeavored to express in 
plain simple terms the greatest truths known 
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to man on earth to-day, the Yogi Philosophy. 
And many have written us that our work has 
not been in vain, and that we have been the 
means of opening up new worlds of thought 
to them, and have aided them in casting off 
the old material sheaths that had bound 
them for so long, and the discarding of which 
enabled them to unfold the beautiful blossom 
of Spirituality. Be this as it may, we have been 
able merely to give you the most elementary 
instruction in this world-philosophy, and are 
painfully conscious of the small portion of the 
field that we have tilled, when compared with 
the infinite expanse of Truth still untouched. But 
such are the limitations of Man—he can speak 
only of that which lies immediately before him, 
leaving for others the rest of the work which 
is remote from his place of abode. There are 
planes upon planes of this Truth which every 
soul among you will some day make his or her 
own. It is yours, and you will be impelled to 
reach forth and take that which is intended 
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for you. Be not in too much haste—be of great 
patience—and all will come to you, for it is your 
own. 


“MYSTIC CHRISTIANITY. 

We have here to make an announcement 
that will please our readers, judging from the 
many letters that we have received during the 
several years of our work. We will now enter 
upon a new phase of our work of presenting 
the great truths underlying life, as taught by 
the great minds of centuries ago, and carefully 
transmitted from master to student from that 
time unto our own. We have concluded our 
presentation of the mystic teachings underlying 
the Hindu Philosophies, and shall now pass 
on to a consideration and presentation of the 
great Mystic Principles underlying that great 
and glorious creed of the Western world— 
the religion, teachings, and philosophy of 
JESUS THE CHRIST. These teachings, too, as we 
should remember, are essentially Eastern in 
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their origin, and source, although their effects 
are more pronounced in the Western world. 
Underlying the teaching and philosophy of 
the Christ are to be found the same esoteric 
principles that underlie the other great systems 
of philosophies of the East. Covered up though 
the Truth be by the additions of the Western 
churches and sects, still it remains there burning 
brightly as ever, and plainly visible to one who 
will brush aside the rubbish surrounding the 
Sacred Flame and who will seek beneath the 
forms and non-essentials for the Mystic Truths 
underlying Christianity. 

We realize the importance of the work before 
us, but we shrink not from the task, for we know 
that when the bright Light of the Spirit, which is 
found as the centre of the Christian philosophy, 
is uncovered, there will be great rejoicing from 
the many who while believing in and realizing 
the value of the Eastern Teachings, still rightly 
hold their love, devotion and admiration for 
Him who was in very Truth the Son of God, and 
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whose mission was to raise the World spiritually 
from the material quagmire into which it was 
stumbling. 

And now, dear pupils, we must close this 
series of lessons on the Yogi Philosophy. We 
must rest ere we so soon engage upon our 
new and great work. We must each take a 
little rest, ere we meet again on The Path of 
Attainment. Each of these temporary partings 
are milestones upon our Journey of Spiritual 
Life. Let each find us farther advanced. 

And now we send you our wishes of Peace. 
May The Peace be with you all, now and forever, 
even unto NIRVANA, which is PEACE itself. 
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Publishers’ Notice. 





T= LESSONS WHICH compose this volume 

originally appeared in monthly form, the 
first of which was issued in October, 1907, and 
the twelfth in September, 1908. These lessons 
met with a hearty and generous response from 
the public, and the present volume is issued 
in response to the demand for the lessons in a 
permanent and durable form. There has been 
no change in the text. 

The publishers take the liberty to call the 
attention of the readers to the great amount 
of information condensed within the space of 
each lesson. Students have told us that they 
have found it necessary to read and study 
each lesson carefully, in order to absorb the 
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varied information contained within its pages. 
They have also stated that they have found it 
advisable to re-read the lessons several times, 
allowing an interval between the readings, 
and that at each reading they would discover 
information that had escaped them during the 
course of the previous study. This has been 
repeated to us so often that we feel justified in 
mentioning it, that others may avail themselves 
of the same plan of study. 

Following his usual custom, the writer of this 
volume has declined to write a preface for this 
book, claiming that the lessons will speak for 
themselves, and that those for whom they are 
intended will receive the message contained 
within them without any prefatory talk. 

THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
September 1, 1908. 
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The First Lesson: The Coming of the Master. 





THE FORERUNNER. 

eae RUMORS REACHED the ears of the 

people of Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country. It was reported that a new prophet had 
appeared in the valley of the lower Jordan, and 
in the wilderness of Northern Judea, preaching 
startling doctrines. His teachings resembled 
those of the prophets of old, and his cry of 
"Repent! Repent ye! for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,’ awakened strange memories of the 
ancient teachers of the race, and caused the 
common people to gaze wonderingly at each 
other, and the ruling classes to frown and look 
serious, when the name of the new prophet 
was mentioned. 
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The man whom the common people called 
a prophet, and whom the exalted ones styled 
an impostor, was known as John the Baptist, 
and dwelt in the wilderness away from the 
accustomed haunts of men. He was clad in the 
rude garments of the roaming ascetics, his rough 
robe of camel's skin being held around his form 
by a coarse girdle of leather. His diet was frugal 
and elemental, consisting of the edible locust 
of the region, together with the wild honey 
stored by the bees of the wilderness. 

In appearance John, whom men called “the 
Baptist,’ was tall, wiry, and rugged. His skin was 
tanned a dark brown by the winds and sun 
which beat upon it unheeded. His long black 
hair hung loosely around his shoulders, and was 
tossed like the mane of a lion when he spoke. 
His beard was rough and untrimmed. His eyes 
gleamed like glowing coals, and seemed to 
burn into the very soul of his hearers. His was 
the face of the religious enthusiastic with a 
Message for the world. 
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This wild prophet was most strenuous, 
and his teachings were couched in the most 
vigorous words. There was no tact, policy, or 
persuasion in his message. He hurled his verbal 
thunderbolts right into his crowd, the very 
force and earnestness emanating from him 
serving to charge his words with a vitality and 
magnetism which dashed itself into the crowd 
like a spark of electricity, knocking men from 
off their feet, and driving the Truth into them 
as if by a charge of a powerful explosive. He 
told them that the spiritual grain was to be 
gathered into the garners, while the chaff was 
to be consumed as if by a flery furnace; that the 
axe was to be laid to the root of the trees which 
brought not forth good fruit. Verily, the “Day of 
Jehovah,’ long promised by the prophets, was 
near to hand to his hearers and followers. 

John soon gathered to himself a following, 
the people flocking to him from all parts of the 
country, even from Galilee. His followers began 
to talk among themselves, asking whether 
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indeed this man were not the long promised 
Master—the Messiah for whom all Israel had 
waited for centuries. This talk coming to the 
ears of the prophet, caused him to answer 
the question in his discourses, saying: “There 
cometh one mightier than |, after me, the 
latchet of whose shoes | am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose; he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I.’ And thus it became gradually 
known to his following, and the strangers 
attending his meetings, that this John the 
Baptist, mighty preacher though he be, was but 
the herald of one much greater than he, who 
should follow—that he was the forerunner of 
the Master, according to the Oriental imagery 
which pictured the forerunner of the great 
dignitaries, running ahead of the chariot of his 
master, crying aloud to all people gathered 
on the road that they must make way for the 
approaching great man, shouting constantly, 
"Make ye a way! make ye a way for the Lord!” 
And accordingly there was a new wave of 
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excitement among John’s following, which 
spread rapidly to the surrounding country, at 
this promise of the coming of the Lord—the 
Master—perhaps even the Messiah of the Jews. 
And many more came unto John, and with him 
waited for the Coming of the Master. 

This John the Baptist was born in the hill 
country of Judea, nearly thirty years before 
he appeared as a prophet. His father was of 
the priestly order, or temple caste, who had 
reached an advanced age, and who lived with 
his aged wife in retirement, away from the noise 
and confusion of the world, waiting the gradual 
approach of that which cometh to all men alike. 
Then there came to them a child of their old 
age, unexpected and unhoped for—coming as 
a mark of especial favor from God—a son, to 
whom they gave the name of Johanan, which in 
the Hebrew tongue means “Jehovah is gracious.’ 

Reared in the home of his parents—the 
house of a priest—John saturated himself with 
all the Inner Teachings reserved for the few, 
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and withheld from the masses. The Secrets of 
the Kaballah, that system of Hebrew Occultism 
and Mysticism in which the higher priests of 
Judea were well versed, were disclosed to him, 
and occult tradition has it that he was initiated 
into the Inner Circle of the Hebrew Mystics, 
composed of only priests of a certain grade, 
and their sons. John became an Occultist and 
a Mystic. When the boy reached the age of 
puberty, he departed from the home of his 
parents, and went into the wilderness, “looking 
to the East, from whence cometh all Light.’ In 
other words, he became an Ascetic, living in the 
wilderness, just as in India even to-day youths of 
the Brahmin or priestly class sometimes forsake 
their homes, renouncing their luxurious life, 
and fly to the jungle, where they wander about 
for years as ascetics, wearing a single garment, 
subsisting on the most elementary food, and 
developing their spiritual consciousness. John 
remained a recluse until he reached the age of 
about thirty years, when he emerged from the 
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wilderness to preach the “Coming of the Lord,’ 
in obedience to the movings of the Spirit. Let 
us see where he was, and what he did, during 
the fifteen years of his life in the wilderness and 
hidden places of Judea. 

The traditions of the Essenes, preserved 
among Occultists, state that while John was an 
ascetic he imbibed the teachings of that strange 
Occult Brotherhood known as the Essenes, and 
after having served his apprenticeship, was 
accepted into the order as an Initiate, and 
attained their higher degrees reserved only 
for those of developed spirituality and power. 
It is said that even when he was a mere boy 
he claimed and proved his right to be fully 
initiated into the Mysteries of the Order, and 
was believed to have been a reincarnation of 
one of the old Hebrew prophets. 


THE ESSENES. 
The Essenes were an ancient Hebrew Occult 
Brotherhood, which had been in existence 
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many hundred years before John's time. They 
had their headquarters on the Eastern shores 
of the Dead Sea, although their influence 
extended over all of Palestine, and their ascetic 
brothers were to be found in every wilderness. 
The requirements of the Order were very strict, 
and its rites and ceremonies were of the highest 
mystical and occult degree. The Neophyte was 
required to serve a preliminary apprenticeship 
of one year before being admitted to even 
partial recognition as a member and brother. 
A further apprenticeship of two more years 
was required before he was admitted to full 
membership, and extended the right hand of 
fellowship. Additional time was required for 
further advancement, and even time alone did 
not entitle the member to certain high degrees, 
the requirements being that actual knowledge, 
power and attainment must first be manifested. 
As in all true Occult Orders the candidate must 
“work out his own salvation,’ neither money nor 
influence having any weight. 
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Absolute obedience to the Rules of 
the Order; absolute poverty of material 
possessions; absolute sexual continence— 
these were the conditions of membership to 
be observed by both Neophyte and Initiate, 
as well as High-degree Master. Understanding 
this, one may imagine the disgust inspired in 
John by the amorous solicitations of Salome, 
which caused him to lose his life rather than to 
break the vows of his Order, as is so startlingly 
pictured in the stage productions of modern 
times. 

One of the ceremonies of the Essenes was 
that of Baptism (literally, “dipping in water”) 
which was administered to Candidates, 
with appropriate solemnity and rites. The 
mystic significance of the ceremony which is 
understood by all members of Occult Orders, 
even unto this day, was a part of the ritual 
originated by the Essenes, and the rite itself 
was a distinctive feature of their Order. The 
performance of this rite by John the Baptist, 
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in his ministry, and its subsequent acceptance 
by the Christian Church as a distinctive 
ceremonial, of which the “sprinkling of infants” 
of to-day is a reminder and substitute, forms a 
clear connecting link between the Essenes and 
Modern Christianity, and impresses the stamp 
of Mysticism and Occultism firmly upon the 
latter, as little as the general public may wish 
to admit it in their ignorant misunderstanding 
and materialistic tendencies. 

The Essenes believed in, and taught the 
doctrine of Reincarnation; the Immanence of 
God; and many other Occult Truths, the traces 
of which appear constantly in the Christian 
Teachings, as we shall see as we progress with 
these lessons. Through its Exalted Brother, John 
the Baptist, the Order passed on its teaching to 
the early Christian Church, thus grafting itself 
permanently upon a new religious growth, 
newly appearing on the scene. And the 
transplanted branches are still there! 
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Of course, the true history of the real 
connection between the Essenes and 
Christianity is to be found only in the traditions 
of the Essenes and other ancient Mystic Orders, 
much of which has never been printed, but 
which has passed down from teacher to pupil 
over the centuries even unto this day, among 
Occult Fraternities. But in order to show the 
student that we are not making statements 
incapable of proof by evidence available to him, 
we would refer him to any standard work of 
reference on the subject. For instance, if he will 
consult the “New International Encyclopedia” 
(VOL. VII, page 217) article on “Essenes,’ he will 
read the following words: “It is an interesting 
question as to how much Christianity owes to 
Essenism. It would seem that there was room 
for definite contact between John the Baptist 
and this Brotherhood. His time of preparation 
was spent in the wilderness near the Dead Sea; 
his preaching of righteousness toward God, 
and justice toward one’s fellow men, was in 
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agreement with Essenism; while his insistence on 
Baptism was in accord with the Essenic emphasis 
on lustrations.’ The same article contains the 
statement that the Essenic Brotherhood taught 
a certain “view entertained regarding the 
origin, present state, and future destiny of the 
soul, which was held to be pre-existent, being 
entrapped in the body as in a prison,’ etc. (The 
above italics are our own.) 

John emerged from the wilderness when 
he had reached the age of about thirty years, 
and began his ministry work, which extended 
for several years until his death at the hands 
of Herod. He gathered around him a large 
and enthusiastic following, beginning with the 
humbler classes and afterward embracing a 
number of higher social degree. He formed 
his more advanced followers into a band of 
disciples, with prescribed rules regarding 
fasting, worship, ceremonial, rites, etc., closely 
modeled upon those favored by the Essenes. 
This organization was continued until the time of 
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John’s death, when it merged with the followers 
of Jesus, and exerted a marked influence upon 
the early Christian church. 

As we have stated, one of his principal 
requisites enjoined upon all of his followers, 
was that of “Baptism"—the Essenic rite, from 
which he derived his familiar appellation, “The 
Baptist.’ But, it must be remembered that to 
John this rite was a most sacred, mystic, symbolic 
ceremony, possessing a deep occult meaning 
unperceived by many of his converts who 
submitted themselves to it under the fervor of 
religious emotion, and who naively regarded it 
as some magical rite which “washed away sin” 
from their souls, as the dirt was washed from 
their bodies, a belief which seems to be still in 
favor with the multitude. 

John worked diligently at his mission, and 
the “Baptists” or “Followers of Johanan,’ as they 
were called, increased rapidly. His meetings 
were events of great moment to thousands who 
had gathered from all Palestine to see and hear 
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the prophet of the wilderness—the Essene who 
had emerged from his retirement. His meetings 
were often attended with startling occurrences, 
sudden conversions, visions, trances, etc., 
and many developed possession of unusual 
powers and faculties. But one day there was 
held a meeting destined to gain world-wide 
fame. This was the day when there came to 
John the Baptist the MASTER, of whose coming 
John had frequently foretold and promised. 
JESUS THE CHRIST appeared upon the scene 
and confronted his Forerunner. 

The traditions have it that Jesus came 
unannounced to, and unrecognized by John 
and the populace. The Forerunner was in 
ignorance of the nature and degree of his guest 
and applicant for Baptism. Although the two 
were cousins, they had not met since childhood, 
and John did not at first recognize Jesus. The 
traditions of the Mystic Orders further state 
that Jesus then gave to John the various signs 
of the Occult Fraternities to which they both 
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belonged, working from the common signs up 
until Jesus passed on to degrees to which John 
had not attained, although he was an eminent 
high-degree Essene. Whereupon John saw that 
the man before him was no common applicant 
for Baptism, but was, instead, a highest-degree 
Mystic Adept, and Occult Master—his superior 
in rank and unfoldment. John, perceiving this, 
remonstrated with Jesus, saying that it was not 
meet and proper, nor in accordance with the 
customs of the Brotherhoods, for the inferior 
to Baptize the superior. Of this event the New 
Testament takes note in these words: “But John 
forbade him, saying, | have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” (MATTHEW 
3:14) But Jesus insisted that John perform the 
rite upon him upon the ground that He wished 
to go through the ceremonial in order to set His 
stamp of approval upon it, and to show that he 
considered himself as a man among men, come 
forth to live the life of men. 
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In both the occult traditions and the New 
Testament narrative, it is stated that a mystical 
occurrence ensued at the baptism, “the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove and lighting upon 
Him,’ and a voice from Heaven saying: “This is 
my beloved Son in whom | am well pleased’ 

And with these words the mission of John 
the Baptist, as “Forerunner of the Master,’ was 
fulfilled. The Master had appeared to take up 
his work. 





§ 
THE MASTER. 

And, now, let us turn back the pages of the 
Book of Time, to a period about thirty years 
before the happening of the events above 
mentioned. Let us turn our gaze upon the events 
surrounding the birth of Jesus, in order that 
we may trace the Mystic and Occult forces at 
work from the beginning of Christianity. There 
are occurrences of the greatest importance 
embraced in these thirty years. 
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Let us begin the Mystic Narrative of Jesus 
the Christ, as it is told to the Neophyte of every 
Occult Order, by the Master Instructor, by a 
recital of an event preceding his birth by over 
one year. 

In Matthew 2:1-2, the following is related: 
“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came Wise Men from the East to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen his star in the East, and 
are come to worship him.” 

In these simple words is stated an event 
that, expressed in a much more extended 
narrative, forms an important part of the 
Esoteric Teachings of the Mystic Brotherhoods, 
and Occult Orders of the Orient, and which 
is also known to the members of the affiliated 
secret orders of the Western world. The story 
of THE MAGI is embedded in the traditions of 
the Oriental Mystics, and we shall here give 
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you a brief outline of the story as it is told by 
Hierophant to Neophyte—by Guru to Chela. 

To understand the story, you must know just 
who were these “Wise Men of the East"—The 
Magi. And this you shall now be taught. 


THE MAGI, OR WISE MEN. 

The translators of the New Testament have 
translated the words naming these visitors 
from afar as “the Wise Men from the East,’ but 
in the original Greek, Matthew used the words 
"The Magi" as may be seen by reference to 
the original Greek versions, or the Revised 
Translation, which gives the Greek term in 
a foot-note. Any leading encyclopedia will 
corroborate this statement. The term “the Magi’ 
was the exact statement of Matthew in the 
original Greek in which the Gospel was written, 
the term “the Wise Men” originating with 
the English translators. There is absolutely no 
dispute regarding this question among Biblical 
scholars, although the general public is not 
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aware of the connection, nor do they identify 
the Wise Men with the Oriental Magians. 

The word “Magi” comes to the English 
language direct from the Greek, which in turn 
acquired it by gradual steps from the Persian, 
Chaldean, Median, and Assyrian tongues. It 
means, literally, “wonder worker,’ and was 
applied to the members of the occult priestly 
orders of Persia, Media, and Chaldea, who were 
Mystic Adepts and Occult Masters. Ancient 
history is full of references to this body of men. 
They were the custodians of the world’s occult 
knowledge for centuries, and the priceless 
treasures of the Inner Teachings held by the 
race to-day have come through the hands of 
these men—the Magi—who tended the sacred 
fires of Mysticism and kept The Flame burning. 
In thinking of their task, one is reminded of the 
words of Edward Carpenter, the poet, who 
sings: 
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“Oh, let not the flame die out! Cherished age after 
age in its dark caverns, in its holy temples cherished. 
Fed by pure ministers of love—let not the flame die 


out.’ 


The title of “Magi” was highly esteemed in 
those ancient days, but it fell into disrepute in 
the latter times owing to its growing use as an 
appellation of the practitioners of “Black Magic,’ 
or “evil wonder-workers” or sorcerers, of those 
days. But as a writer in the New International 
Encyclopedia (VOL. XII, page 674) has truly 
said: “The term is employed in its true sense by 
Matthew (2:1) of the wise men who came from 
the East to Jerusalem to worship Christ. The 
significance of this event must be observed 
because the Messianic doctrine was an old and 
established one in Zoroastrianism.’ The same 
article says of the Magi: "...they believed in a 
resurrection, a future life, and the advent of a 
savior. 
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To understand the nature of the Magi in 
connection with their occult “wonder working,’ 
we must turn to the dictionaries, where we will 
see that the word “Magic” is derived from the 
title “Magi;” the word “Magician” having been 
originally “Magian’, which means “one of the 
Magi.’ Webster defines the word “Magic” as 
follows: “The hidden wisdom supposed to be 
possessed by the Magi; relating to the occult 
powers of nature; mastery of secret forces in 
nature’, etc. So you may readily see that we are 
right in stating to you that these Wise Men— 
the Magi who came to worship the Christ-child, 
were in reality the representatives of the great 
Mystic Brotherhoods and Occult Orders of the 
Orient—Adepts, Masters, Hierophants! And 
thus do we find the Occult and Mystic “wonder 
workers’—the high-degree brethren of the 
Great Eastern Lodges of Mystic Occultism, 
appearing at the very beginning of the Story 
of Christianity, indicating their great interest in 
the mortal birth of the greater Master whose 
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coming they had long waited—the Master of 
Masters! And all Occultists and Mystics find 

pleasure and just pride in the fact that the first 
recognition of the Divine Nature of this human 

child came from these Magi from the East— 
from the very Heart of the Mystic Inner Circles! 

To those so-called Christians to whom all that is 

connected with Mysticism and Occultism savors 

of the fiery sulphur and brimstone, we would 

call attention to this intimate early relation 

between The Masters and THE MASTER. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

But the Mystic story begins still further back 
than the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem. Did not 
the Magi say, “Where is He? We have seen His 
star in the East and have come to worship him:’ 
What is meant by the words, “We have seen his 
star in the East”? 

To the majority of Christians the “Star of 
Bethlehem” means a great star that suddenly 
appeared in the heavens, like a great beacon 
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light, and which miraculously guided the 
steps of the Magi, mile by mile, on their weary 
journey, until at last it rested in the heavens, 
stationary over the house in which the child 
Jesus lived, between the ages of one and two 
years. In other words, they believe that this star 
had constantly guided these skilled mystics, 
occultists and astrologers, in their journey from 
the far East, which occupied over a year, until 
it at last guided them to Bethlehem and then 
stopped stationary over the house of Joseph 
and Mary. Alas! that these vulgar traditions of 
the ignorant multitude should have served so 
long to obscure a beautiful mystic occurrence, 
and which by their utter improbability and 
unscientific nature should have caused 
thousands to sneer at the very true legend 
of the "Star of Bethlehem.’ It remains for the 
Mystic traditions to clear away the clouds of 
ignorance from this beautiful story, and to re- 
establish it in the minds of men as a natural and 
scientific occurrence. 
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This story of the “traveling star” arose from 
the superstitious and ignorant ideas of many 
of the Christians of the first, second, and third 
centuries after Christ’s death. These tales 
were injected into the manuscripts left by the 
disciples, and soon began to be regarded as 
a part and portion of the authentic Gospels 
and Epistles, although the skilled Biblical critics 
and scholars of to-day are rapidly discarding 
many of these additions as wilful forgeries and 
interpolations. It must be remembered that 
the oldest manuscripts of the books of the 
New Testament are known to Biblical scholars 
to have been written not less than three 
hundred years after the time of the original 
writing, and are merely copies of copies of the 
originals, undoubtedly added to, altered, and 
adulterated by the writers through whose 
hands they had passed. This is not merely the 
statement of an outside critic—it is a fact that 
is clearly stated in the writings of the scholars 
in the Churches engaged in the work of Biblical 
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study, and the Higher Criticism, to which works 
we refer any who may have reason to doubt 
our statement. 

That portion of the verse (MATTHEW 2:9) in 
which it is said that “and lo; the star which they 
saw in the east went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was,’ is 
known to the Mystic and Occult Orders to be a 
rank interpolation into the story of the Magi. It 
is contrary to their own traditions and records, 
and is also contrary to reason and to scientific 
laws, and this distorted story alone has been 
the cause of the development of thousands of 
“infidels” who could not accept the tale. 

All intelligent men know that a “star” is not 
a mere tiny point of flame in the dome which 
shuts us out from a Heaven on the other side of 
the blue shell, although this view was that of the 
ancient people, and many ignorant men and 
women to-day. Educated people know that 
a “star” is either a planet of our solar system, 
similar to the sister planet which we called the 
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Earth, or else is a mighty sun, probably many 
times larger than our sun, countless millions of 
miles distant from our solar system. And they 
know that planets have their invariable orbits 
and courses, over which they travel, unceasingly, 
so true to their course that their movements 
may be foretold centuries ahead, or calculated 
for centuries back. And they know that even 
the great fixed stars, those distant suns and 
centers of great solar systems akin to our own, 
have their own places in the Universe, also their 
Universal relations and movements. All who 
have studied even the most elementary school 
book on astronomy know these things. And yet 
such people are asked to swallow whole this 
story of the “moving star,’ traveling on a little 
ahead of the shepherds for over a year, and 
at last standing right over the home of Jesus, 
and thus indicating that the search was ended. 
Let us compare this unscientific tale, with the 
traditions and legends of the Mystics, and then 
take your choice. 
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Had there been any such star in appearance, 
the historians of that day would surely have 
recorded it, for there were learned and wise 
men in the East in those days, and as astrology 
was a science closely studied, it would have 
been noted and passed on to posterity by 
both writings and tradition. But no such record 
or tradition is to be found among the Eastern 
peoples, or the records of the astrologers. But 
another record and tradition is preserved, as 
we shall see in a moment. 

Yes, there really was a “Star of Bethlehem” 
which led the feet of the Magi to the home of 
the infant Jesus. We have the following proof 
of this fact: (1) the traditions and teachings of 
the Mystic Orders which have been handed 
down from teacher to student for centuries; 
(2) the statements and records of the Ancient 
Astrologers, which may be proven by 
modern astronomical calculations; and (3) the 
calculations made by modern astronomers, 
which shall be stated a few paragraphs further 
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on. These three sources of information give us 
the same tale, as we shall see. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of this 
three-fold evidence, let us pause for a moment 
and consider the relation of the Magi to 
Astrology. To understand the narrative of the 
Magi's Visit to Jesus, we must remember that 
they were the very Masters of Astrological Lore. 
Persia and the surrounding Oriental countries 
were the fountain-head of Astrological 
Teaching. And these Magi were Masters, and 
Adepts, and Hierophants, and consequently 
knew all that was known to the greatest schools 
of Astrology of that day. Much of their Ancient 
Astrological Lore has been lost to the race of to- 
day, but to these ancient learned men it was as 
much of a science as chemistry and astronomy 
are to the learned ones of our day. 

The Magi had long waited for the appearance 
and incarnation of a Great Master of Masters, 
whose appearance had been predicted 
centuries before by some of the great Occult 
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Fathers of the Mystic Orders, and each 
generation hoped that the event would come 
in his day. They had been taught that when the 
event took place, they would be informed by 
means of the planets, according to the Higher 
Astrology. All students of even our modern 
fragmentary astrology will understand this. 
And so they waited and carefully scanned the 
heavens for the sign. 

Now the traditions of the Occult Orders 
informusthatatlastthe Magiwitnessedapeculiar 
conjunction of planets; first, the conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter, in the Constellation of Pisces, 
the two planets being afterward joined by the 
planet Mars, the three planets in close relation 
of position, making a startling and unusual 
stellar display, and having a deep astrological 
significance. Now, the Constellation of Pisces, 
as all astrologers, ancient and modern, know, 
is the constellation governing the national 
existence of Judea. Seeing the predicted 
conjunction of the planets, occurring in the 
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Constellation having to do with Judea (as well 
as the relative positions of the other planets, 
all of which played its part in the observation), 
the Magi knew two things, i.e., (1) that the birth 
of the Master of Masters had occurred; and (2) 
that He had been born in Judea, as indicated 
by the constellation in which the conjunction 
occurred. And, so, making the calculation of the 
exact moment of the conjunction, they started 
on their long journey toward Judea in search of 
the Master of Masters. 

Now, again, the records of the Astrologers, 
preserved in the Oriental Occult Brotherhoods, 
in their monasteries, etc., show that at a 
period a few years before the Christian Era 
such a peculiar conjunction and combination 
of the planets occurred in the Constellation 
symbolizing the destinies of Judea, which was 
interpreted as indicating the appearance of an 
Incarnation or Avatar of a Great Divine Soul—a 
Master of Masters—a Mystic of Mystics. It 
must be remembered that these Orders are 
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composed of non-Christians—people that the 
average Christian would call “heathens,’ and 
that therefore this testimony must be regarded 
as free from bias toward Christianity or the 
corroboration of its legends. 

And, in the third place, the calculations of 
Modern Astronomy show without possibility 
of contradiction that in the Roman year 747 
(or seven years before the Christian Era) the 
planets Saturn and Jupiter formed a conjunction 
in the Constellation of Pisces, and that these 
two planets, still in close position to each other, 
were joined by the planet Mars in the Spring 
of 748. The great astronomer Kepler first made 
this calculation in the year 1604, and it has been 
since verified by modern calculations. To those 
who would object that all this occurred seven 
years before the commonly accepted date 
of the birth of Christ, we would say that any 
modern work on New Testament Chronology, 
or any encyclopedia or reference work on the 
subject, will show that the former calculations 
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were several years out of the way, and that 
the records of other events mentioned in the 
Bible, such as the “enrollment” of the people, 
which brought Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, 
enable modern Biblical scholars to fix the date 
of the birth of Christ at about six or seven 
years before the usually accepted time. So 
that modern research fully corroborates the 
astrological record and the Mystic traditions. 
And so it would appear that the coming of 
the Wise Men—the Magi—was in accordance 
with the astrological signs, of the interpretation 
of which they were adepts and masters. When 
this truth is known, how puerile and petty 
seems the myth of the “traveling star” of the 
commonly accepted exoteric version? And the 
pictures of the Wise Men being led by a moving 
heavenly body, traveling across the skies and 
at last standing still over the cottage of Joseph, 
with which the Sunday school books are filled, 
must be relegated to the same waste-paper 
basket which contains the Bible illustrations, 
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formerly so popular, which picture Jehovah 
as a bald-headed old man with a long white 
beard, clad in flowing robes designed to hide 
his body. Is it any wonder that skeptics, infidels, 
and scoffers of the spiritual truths have arisen 
in great numbers, when they have been asked 
to accept these things or be damned? 

And is not this connection of Astrology 
with Early Christianity a rebuke to the modern 
Christian Church which sneers and scoffs at the 
science of astrology as a “base superstition” fit 
only for fools and ignoramuses? Does not this 
picture of the Magi give a clear view of that 
which was formerly regarded as a mere fable, 
to be solemnly smiled over and taught to the 
children, with whom the story has always been 
a favorite owing to their intuitive perception of 
an underlying truth. And now with this Mystic 
version, cannot you enjoy the legend with the 
children? In this connection let us once more 
quote from the New International Encyclopedia 
(VOL. II, 170), a standard reference work, as you 
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know, which says: “Some of the earlier Christian 
Fathers argued against the doctrines of the 
earlier astrology, while others received them 
in a modified form; and indeed it formed a 
part of the basis of their religion in the Gospel 
narrative of the visit to Bethlehem of the Wise 
Men of the East, who were Chaldean Magi or 
Astrologers.” Here is the testimony in all of the 
standard reference books, and yet how many 
of you have known it? 

To understand the importance of the event 
which drew the steps of the Magi to Bethlehem, 
we must realize that the Coming of the 
Master was a favorite subject of speculation 
and discussion among Occultists and Mystic 
organizations all over the Oriental countries. It 
had been foretold, in all tongues, that a Great 
Master would be given to the world—a mighty 
avatar or appearance of Deity in human form, 
who would incarnate in order to redeem the 
world from the materiality which threatened it. 
The Sacred Writings of India, Persia, Chaldea, 
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Egypt, Media, Assyria, and other lands had 
foretold this event for many centuries, and all 
the mystics and occultists longed for the day 
“when the Master would appear’ The Jews also 
had many traditions regarding the coming of 
a Messiah, who would be born of the seed 
of David, at Bethlehem, but their Messiah was 
looked upon as likely to be an earthly king, 
destined to free Israel from the Roman yoke. 
And so, the tradition of the Jews was regarded 
as of inferior moment to their own predictions, 
by the Mystic and Occult Brotherhoods of the 
East. To them it was to be an avatar of Deity— 
God in human form come to take his rightful 
seat as the Grand Master of the Universal 
Grand Lodge of Mystic—a descent of pure 
Spirit into matter. This conception certainly was 
very much higher than that of the Jews. 

And so, knowing these things, we may readily 
understand why the Magi pursued their search 
with such ardor and enthusiasm. They had 
many weary miles of travel to Bethlehem, over 
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a year being consumed in the journey. They 
reached Bethlehem over a year after the birth 
of Christ and the appearance of the Star, the 
sight of which had started them on their quest. 
They sought not a new-born babe, as common 
belief has it—they searched for a child born 
over a year before. (We refer the student to 
any reference work, for a verification of this last 
statement. The illustrations in the Sunday school 
books showing the Wise Men worshipping 
a new born babe in the manger are on a par 
with the others mentioned. The Wise Men had 
nothing to do with the stable or the manger— 
for Joseph, Mary and the Babe were lodged 
in a house by that time, as we shall see as we 
proceed.) 

At last after their long and weary wandering 
over hill and plain, mountain and desert, the 
Magi found themselves in Jerusalem, inquiring 
diligently as to the whereabouts of the Master 
of Masters—the Promised One, whose coming 
had been the subject of prophecy for centuries 
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among the Eastern peoples. The Jews of whom 
they inquired, although not familiar with the 
predictions regarding a Mystic Master, or 
avatar of Deity, were nevertheless thoroughly 
familiar with the prophecies of the coming of 
the Hebrew Messiah, and naturally thought 
that it was of this expected earthly King of 
the Jews that the Magi inquired, and so they 
reported it far and wide that these Great Men 
from the East had come to Jerusalem to find 
the Messiah—the King of the Jews, who was 
to deliver Israel from the Roman yoke. And, as 
the Gospel of Matthew (2:3) informs us: “When 
Herod the king heard it, he was troubled, and 
all Jerusalem with him.’ Naturally so, when it is 
remembered that it was an Earthly Kingdom 
that they expected the Messiah would inherit. 
And so, gathering the chief priests and scribes 
of Jerusalem around him, he bade them tell 
him the particulars regarding the prophecies 
regarding the Messiah—where he was 
expected to be born. And they answered him, 
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saying: “In Bethlehem of Judea for so hath the 
prophets spoken.’ 

And hearing the testimony of the scribes 
and priests, the wily Herod, who feared the 
realization of this old Hebrew prophecy which 
threatened to cost him his throne if fulfilled, 
called the Magi to his palace and in private 
consultation inquired of them the reason of 
their search. And when they told him of the 
astrological indications—of the "Star”—he was 
still more wrought up, and wished to locate the 
dangerous child. And so he inquired of them 
the exact date at which the star had appeared, 
that he might be better able to find the infant, 
knowing its date of birth in Bethlehem. (See 
MATTHEW 2:7) And learning this he bade 
them go to Bethlehem and find the child they 
sought, and cunningly added, “And when ye 
have found him, bring me word, that | also 
may come and worship him” Thus craftily 
concealing his intentions to seize and kill the 
child, he endeavored to press the Magi into his 
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service as detectives, by pretending to join in 
their desire to locate the Divine Child. 

The Magi traveled on to Bethlehem, and 
arriving there made diligent inquiry regarding 
infants that had been born about the time that 
the star appeared. There were many infants 
born in Bethlehem during the same month, of 
course, and the search was difficult. But they 
soon heard strange rumors about a babe 
that had been born to travelers in Bethlehem 
about that time, the birth of whom had been 
attended by a strange occurrence. This peculiar 
happening is related in Luke 2:8-20, in which 
it is stated that at the time of the birth of Jesus 
in the manger, certain shepherds keeping the 
night-watch over their flocks saw an angel 
standing by them, and “the glory of the Lord 
shining around about them. And the angel 
bade them be not afraid, for to them was to be 
given tidings of great joy, for there was born 
that very day, in Bethlehem, one who was to be 
the Anointed Lord of the world. And the angel 
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further directed them that the babe would be 
found lying in a manger in a stable, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes which was to be their sign. 
And then suddenly the place was filled with 
a multitude of supernatural beings, praising 
God, singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good-will among men: 
And the shepherds flocked to the town, and 
there found the child in the manger. And they 
spread abroad the report of the wonderful 
event accompanying the birth of the child. And 
consequently the child and its parents became 
objects of more or less public interest. 

And so when the Magi instituted their 
search they were in due time informed of this 
strange occurrence. And they visited the house 
of Joseph and Mary and saw the Babe. Making 
close inquiry of the parents, they found that 
the time of the child's birth tallied precisely 
with the moment of the astrological signs. Then 
they cast the Child's horoscope and they knew 
that their shepherd's vision coincided with 
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their own science, and that here indeed was He 
for whom the Eastern Occultists and Mystics 
had waited for centuries. They had found the 
Master! The Star Child was before them! 

Then these Great Men of their own lands— 
these Adepts, Masters and Hierophants— 
prostrated themselves on the ground before 
the child and gave him the salutation due only 
to the great Occult Master of Masters who was 
come to take his seat upon the Throne of the 
Grand Master of the Great Lodge. But the child 
knew naught of this, and merely smiled sweetly 
at these strange men in gorgeous foreign robes, 
and reached out his little hand toward them. But 
Occult tradition has it that the tiny fingers and 
thumb of his right hand, outstretched toward 
the Magi, unconsciously assumed the mystic 
symbol of the Occult Benediction, used by the 
Masters and Hierophants (and now used by 
the Pope in Papal Benediction) and gave to the 
worshippers that Master's benediction. The tiny 
Master of Masters thus gave his first blessing to 
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his followers, and exalted worshippers. But His 
Throne was not that of the Great Lodge, but a 
still higher place—the knees of a Mother! 

And the Magi then made mystic and symbolic 
offerings to the child—Gold, Frankincense and 
Myrrh offered they Him. Gold, signifying the 
tribute offered to a Ruler, was the first symbol. 
Then came Frankincense, the purest and 
rarest incense used by the Occult and Mystic 
Brotherhoods and Orders, in their ceremonies 
and rites, when they were contemplating 
the sacred symbol of the Absolute Master 
of the Universe—this Frankincense was their 
symbol of worship. Then, last symbol of all, 
was the Myrrh, which in the occult and mystic 
symbolism indicated the bitterness of mortal 
life, bitter though pungent, preserving though 
stinging—this was the meaning of the Myrrh, 
that this child, though Divine in his inner nature, 
was still mortal in body and brain, and must 
accept and experience the bitter tang of life. 
Myrrh, the strength of which preserves, and 
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prevents decay, and yet which smarts, and tangs, 
and stings ever and ever—a worthy symbol of 
Mortal Life, surely. Wise Men, indeed, ye Magi! 
Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh—a prophecy, 
symbol, and revelation of the Life of the Son of 
Man, with His indwelling Pure Spirit. 

And the Magi, having performed their rites 
and ceremonies, departed from Bethlehem. But 
they did not forget the Child—they preserved 
a careful watch over his movements, until they 
saw him again. Saw Him again? you ask? Yes, saw 
him again! Though the Gospels say naught of 
this, and are silent for a period of many years in 
the Life of Jesus, yet the records and traditions 
of the Mystics of the East are filled with this 
esoteric knowledge of these missing years, as 
we shall see as we proceed. Left behind by the 
Magi, but still under their loving care, the Child 
waxed strong and grew in mind and body. 

But the Magi, being warned by higher 
intelligences in a vision, did not return to the 
wily and crafty Herod, but “departed unto 
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their own country another way.’ (MATTHEW 
2:12) And Herod waited in vain for their return, 
and finally discovering their escape wrathfully 
ordered the massacre of all male children that 
had been born in Bethlehem and its suburbs of 
two years of age and under. He calculated the 
two years from the witnessing of the “star” by 
the Magi. Matthew 2:16 states the story of the 
fixing of the time as follows: “And slew all the 
male children that were in Bethlehem, and all the 
borders thereof, from two years old and under, 
according to the time which he exactly learned 
of the wise men.’ Herod sought to kill the feared 
Messiah—the King of the Jews, who threatened 
to drive him from his earthly throne—by killing 
all the male infants in Bethlehem that had been 
born since the astrological indication as stated 
by the Magi. 

But this plot failed, for Joseph had been 
warned by “an angel in a dream” (which mystics 
teach was the Astral Form of one of the Magi) 
and was told to take the mother and child and 
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flee into Egypt, and to stay there until the death 
of Herod. And so Joseph, Mary, and Jesus then 
fled from the wrath of Herod, and stole silently 
away to Egypt. And the Occult traditions have 
it that the expenses of the journey of this poor 
carpenter and his family—that journey into 
strange lands, hurried, and without the chance to 
earn money along the way—was accomplished 
by the means of the Gold that the Magi had 
offered to Jesus, and which they had insisted 
upon his parents storing away for His use. And 
so the gold of these Occult Mystics saved the 
founder of Christianity from massacre. And 
how poorly has Christianity repaid the debt, 
when one thinks of the persecutions of the 
Oriental “heathen” by the so-called Christians 
of all times! 

And note this—they carried the child to 
Egypt, the home of Mystery and Occultism— 
the land of Isis! A worthy resting place for the 
Great Occult Master that was to be! And Occult 
tradition also has it that one night, wearied 
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with their long journey, the family halted and 
passed the night in the place of the Sphinx 
and Pyramids. And that the Mother and Babe 
rested between the outstretched forepaws 
of the mighty Sphinx, which held them safe 
and secure, while Joseph threw himself on the 
base before them, and slept on guard. What 
a scene—the Master as an infant protected 
by the Sphinx, that ancient Occult emblem 
and symbol, while close by, reared like mighty 
watchful sentinels, stood the Great Pyramids 
of Egypt, the master work of Egypt's Mystics, 
every line and inch of which symbolizes an 
Occult Teaching. Verily, indeed is Christianity 
cradled in the lap of Mysticism. 

Thus endeth our First Lesson. The Second 
Lesson will take up the Mystic Teachings 
regarding the Divine Incarnation of the Spirit 
in the mortal body of Jesus—a subject of the 
greatest importance to all who are troubled 
with this difficult point. We hope to be able 
to shed the Mystic light of Truth upon this 
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corner which so many have found dark, non- 
understandable, and contrary to reason, natural 
law and science. The Mystic Teachings are the 
great Reconciler of Faith and Reason. 
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The Second Lesson: The Mystery of the Virgin 
Birth. 





NE OF THE points of conflict between 

Established Theology on the one hand 
and what is known as Rationalism, the Higher 
Criticism, and Comparative Mythology, on 
the other hand, is what is known as “the Virgin 
Birth” of Jesus. Perhaps we may show the points 
of difference more clearly by simply stating 
the opposing views and, afterwards, giving 
the traditions of the Occult Brotherhoods and 
Societies on the subject. We are enabled to 
state the opposing views without prejudice, 
because we rest upon the Occult Teachings 
with a feeling of being above and outside of 
the theological strife raging between the two 
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schools of Christian theologians. We trust 
that the reader will reserve his decision until 
the consideration of the matter in this lesson 
is completed. We think that it will be found 
that the Occult Teachings give the Key to the 
Mystery and furnish the Reconciliation between 
the opposing theological views which threaten 
to divide the churches into two camps, i.e., 
(1) the adherents of the established orthodox 
theology, and (2) the adherents of the views of 
the Rationalists and the Higher Critics. 

The school of theology which clings to the old 
orthodox teachings regarding the Virgin Birth 
and which teachings are commonly accepted 
without question by the mass of church-goers, 
hold as follows: 

Mary, a young Jewish maiden, or virgin, was 
betrothed to Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth 
in Galilee. Before her marriage, she was 
informed by an angelic vision that she would 
miraculously conceive a son, to whom she 
would give birth, and who would reign on the 
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Throne of David and be called the Son of the 
Highest. This teaching is based solely upon 
certain statements contained in the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke. Matthew's account 
is as follows: “Now, the birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with the child of the 
Holy Ghost. Then Joseph, her husband, being 
a just man, and not willing to make her a public 
example was minded to put her away privily. 
But while he thought on these things, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. And now all this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold a virgin 
shall be with a child and shall bring forth a son, 
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and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with us. Then Joseph 
being raised from sleep did as the angel of the 
Lord had bidden him, and took unto him his 
wife: And knew her not until she had brought 
forth her firstborn son: and he called his name 
Jesus.” (MATTHEW 1:18-25) 

Luke's account is as follows: “And in the sixth 
month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto 
a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David; and the virgin's name was 
Mary. And the angel came in unto her and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord is 
with thee: blessed art thou among women. And 
when she saw him she was troubled at his saying, 
and cast in her mind what manner of salutation 
this should be. And the angel said unto her, Fear 
not, Mary: for thou hast found favor with God. 
And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, 
and bring forth a son and shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
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Son of the Highest; and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David. And he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end. Then said 
Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing 
| know not a man? And the angel answered 
and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” (LUKE 1:26-33) 

And so, this then is the commonly accepted, 
orthodox teachings of Christian theology. It is 
embodied in the two best-known creeds of the 
church and is made an essential article of belief 
by the majority of the orthodox churches. 

In the Apostle’s Creed, which has been 
traced back to about the year A.D. 500, and 
which is claimed to have been based on an 
older creed, the doctrine is stated thusly: “... 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
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of the Virgin Mary,’ etc. In the Nicene Creed, 
which dates from A.D. 325, the doctrine is stated 

thusly: “...and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father... 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 

Virgin Mary, etc. 

And so, the doctrine is plainly stated and 
firmly insisted upon by the orthodox churches 
of today, although such was not always the 
case for the matter was one which gave rise to 
much conflict and difference of opinion in the 
early centuries of the Church, the present view, 
however, overcoming those who opposed 
it, and finally becoming accepted as beyond 
doubt or question by the orthodox, believing 
Christian. 

But the present time finds many leading 
minds in the churches, who refuse to accept 
the doctrine as usually taught, and the voice 
of the Higher Criticism is heard in the land 
in increasing volume and many doctrines 
unquestioningly held by the pews are being 
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abandoned by the pulpits, usually in the way 
of “discreet silence” being maintained. But here 
and there courageous voices are heard stating 
plainly that which their reason and conscience 
impels. We shall now consider these dissenting 
opinions. 

We have to say here, at this point, that we 
have no sympathy for the so-called “infidel” 
opinion, which holds that the whole tale of 
the Virgin Birth was invented to conceal the 
illegitimate birth of Jesus. Such a view is based 
neither on intelligent investigation or criticism, 
or upon the occult teachings. It was merely 
“invented” itself, by those who were unable to 
accept current theology and who, when driven 
from the churches, built up a crude system of 
reconstructed Biblical History of their own. 
And so we shall not stop to even consider this 
view of the matter, but shall pass on to the 
scholarly objectors and their views and thence 
to the Occult Teachings. 
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In the first place, the theologians who favor 
the views of the Higher Criticism object to the 
idea of the Virgin Birth upon several general 
grounds, among which the following are the 
principal ones: (1) That the story of the Divine 
Conception, that is the conception by awoman 
of a child without a human father, and by means 
of a miraculous act on the part of Deity, is one 
found among the traditions, legends and beliefs 
of many heathen and pagan nations. Nearly 
all of the old Oriental religions, antedating 
Christianity by many centuries, contain stories 
of this kind concerning their gods, prophets 
and great leaders. The critics hold that the 
story of the Virgin Birth and Divine Conception 
were borrowed outright from these pagan 
legends and incorporated into the Christian 
Writings after the death of Christ; (2) that the 
idea of the Virgin Birth was not an original 
Christian Doctrine, but was injected into 
the Teachings at a date about one hundred 
years, or nearly so, after the beginning of the 
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Christian Era; this view being corroborated 
by the fact that the New Testament Writings 
themselves contain very little mention of the 
idea, the only mention of it being in two of the 
Gospels, those of St. Matthew and St. Luke—St. 
Mark and St. John containing no mention of the 
matter, which would not likely be the case had 
it been an accepted belief in the early days of 
Christianity—and no mention being made of it 
in the Epistles, even Paul being utterly silent on 
the question. They claim that the Virgin Birth 
was unknown to the primitive Christians and 
was not heard of until its “borrowing” from 
pagan beliefs many years after. In support of 
their idea, as above stated, they call attention 
to the fact that the New Testament writings, 
known to Biblical students as the oldest and 
earliest, make no mention of the idea; and that 
Paul ignores it completely, as well as the other 
writers; (3) that the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke bear internal evidences of the 
introduction of the story at a later date. This 
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matter we shall now consider, from the point of 
view of the Higher Criticism within the body of 
the Church. 

In the first place, let us consider the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. The majority of people accept 
this as having been written by St. Matthew, with 
his own hand, during his ministry; and that the 
Gospel, word for word, is the work of this great 
apostle. This idea, however, is not held for a 
moment by the educated clergy, as may be seen 
by a reference to any prominent theological 
work of late years, or even in the pages of a 
good encyclopedia. The investigators have 
made diligent researches concerning the 
probable authorship of the New Testament 
books and their reports would surprise many 
faithful church-goers who are not acquainted 
with the facts of the case. There is no warrant, 
outside of tradition and custom, for the belief 
that Matthew wrote the Gospel accredited to 
him, at least in its present shape. Without going 
deeply into the argument of the investigators 
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(which may be found in any recent work on 
the History of the Gospels) we would say that 
the generally accepted conclusion now held 
by the authorities is that the Gospel commonly 
accredited to St. Matthew is the work of some 
unknown hand or hands, which was produced 
during the latter part of the first century A.D., 
written in Greek, and mostlikely an enlargement 
or elaboration of certain Aramaic writings 
entitled, “Sayings of Jesus,’ which are thought 
to have been written by Matthew himself. In 
other words, even the most conservative of 
the critics do not claim that the Gospel of St. 
Matthew is anything more than an enlargement, 
elaboration or development of Matthew’s 
earlier writings, written many years before 
the elaboration of the present “Gospel.” The 
more radical critics take an even less respectful 
view. This being the fact, it may be readily seen 
how easy it would have been for the latter- 
day “elaborator” to introduce the then current 
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legend of the Virgin Birth, borrowed from 
pagan sources. 

As a further internal evidence of such 
interpolation of outside matter, the critics point 
to the fact that while the Gospel of Matthew 
is made to claim that Joseph was merely the 
reputed father of the child of Mary, the same 
Gospel, in its very first chapter (MATTHEW 1) 
gives the genealogy of Jesus from David to Joseph 
the husband of Mary, in order to prove that Jesus 
came from the “House of David,” in accordance 
with the Messianic tradition. The chapter begins 
with the words, “The book of the generation 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham” (MATTHEW 1), and then goes on to 
name fourteen generations from Abraham to 
David; fourteen generations from David to the 
days of the carrying away into Babylon; and 
fourteen generations from the Babylonian days 
until the birth of Jesus. The critics call attention 
to this recital of Jesus's descent, through Joseph, 
from the House of David, which is but one of 
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the many indications that the original Matthew 
inclined quite strongly to the view that Jesus 
was the Hebrew Messiah, come to reign upon 
the throne of David, rather than a Divine Avatar 
or Incarnation. 

The critics point to the fact that if Joseph 
were not the real father of Jesus, where would 
be the sense and purpose of proving his descent 
from David through Joseph? It is pertinently 
asked, “Why the necessity or purpose of the 
recital of Josephs genealogy, as applied to 
Jesus, if indeed Jesus were not truly the son of 
Joseph?” The explanation of the critics is that 
the earlier writings of Matthew contained 
nothing regarding the Virgin Birth, Matthew 
having heard nothing of this pagan legend, 
and that naturally he gave the genealogy of 
Jesus from David and Abraham. If one omits 
the verses 18-25 from Matthew's Gospel, he will 
see the logical relation of the genealogy to the 
rest of the account—otherwise it is paradoxical, 
contradictory and ridiculous, and shows the 
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joints and seams where it has been fitted into 
the older account. 

"But, you may ask, “what of the Messianic 
Prophecy mentioned by Matthew (1:23)? Surely 
this is a direct reference to the prophecy 
of Isaiah 7:14." Let us examine this so-called 
“prophecy, of which so much has been said 
and see just what reference it has to the birth 
of Jesus. 

Turning back to Isaiah 7, we find these words, 
just a little before the “prophecy”: “Moreover 
the Lord spake again unto Ahaz, saying, Ask 
thee a sign of the Lord thy God; ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above. But Ahaz 
said, | will not ask, neither will | tempt the Lord. 
And he said, Hear ye now, O house of David; is 
it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye 
weary my God also?” (ISAIAH 6:13) Then comes 
the “prophecy”: “Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign; Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son and shall call his name 
Immanuel” This is the “prophecy” quoted by 
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the writer of the Gospel of Matthew, and which 
has been quoted for centuries in Christian 
churches, as a foretelling of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus. As a matter of fact, intelligent 
theologians know that it has no reference to 
Jesus at all, in any way, but belongs to another 
occurrence, as we shall see presently, and was 
injected into the Gospel narrative merely to 
support the views of the writer thereof. 

It may be well to add here that many of the 
best authorities hold that the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew word “almah” into the equivalent 
of “virgin” in the usual sense of the word is 
incorrect. The Hebrew word “almah” used in 
the original Hebrew text of Isaiah, does not 
mean “virgin” as the term is usually employed, 
but rather “a young woman of marriageable 
age—a maiden,’ the Hebrews having an entirely 
different word for the idea of "virginity, as the 
term is generally used. The word “almah" is 
used in other parts of the Old Testament to 
indicate a “young woman—a maiden,’ notably 
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in Proverbs 30:19, in the reference to “the way 
of a man with a maid.’ 

But we need not enter into discussions 
of this kind, say the Higher Critics, for the 
so-called “prophecy” refers to an entirely 
different matter. It appears, say they, that Ahaz, 
a weakling king of Judea, was in sore distress 
because Rezin the Syrian king, and Pekah 
the ruler of Northern Israel, had formed an 
offensive alliance against him and were moving 
their combined forces toward Jerusalem. In his 
fear he sought an alliance with Assyria, which 
alliance was disapproved of by Isaiah who 
remonstrated with Ahaz about the proposed 
move. The king was too much unnerved by fear 
to listen to Isaiah's arguments and so the latter 
dropped into prophecy. He prophesied, after 
the manner of the Oriental seer, that the land 
would be laid waste and misery entailed upon 
Israel, should the suicidal policy be adopted. 
But he held out a hope for a brighter future 
after the clouds of adversity had rolled by. A 
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new and wise prince would arise who would 
bring Israel to her former glory. That prince 
would be born of a young mother and his 
name would be Immanuel, which means “God 
with us.” All this had reference to things of a 
reasonably near future and had no reference 
to the birth of Jesus some seven hundred years 
after, who was not a prince sitting upon the 
throne of Israel, and who did not bring national 
glory and renown to Israel, for such was not 
his mission. Hebrew scholars and churchmen 
have often claimed that Isaiah's prophecy was 
fulfilled by the birth of Hezekiah. 

There is no evidence whatever in the Jewish 
history of the seven hundred years between 
Isaiah and Jesus, that the Hebrews regarded 
Isaiah's prophecy as relating to the expected 
Messiah, but on the contrary it was thought 
to relate to a minor event in their history. As 
a Jewish writer has truly said, “Throughout the 
wide extent of Jewish literature there is not a 
single passage which can bear the construction 
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that the Messiah should be miraculously 
conceived” Other writers along this line have 
stated the same thing, showing that the idea of 
a Virgin Birth was foreign to the Jewish mind, the 
Hebrews having always respected and highly 
honored married life and human parentage, 
regarding their children as blessings and gifts 
from God. 

Another writer in the Church has said, “Such 
a fable as the birth of the Messiah from a virgin 
could have arisen anywhere else easier than 
among the Jews; their doctrine of the divine 
unity placed an impassable gulf between God 
and the world; their high regard for the marriage 
relation,” etc., would have rendered the idea 
obnoxious. Other authorities agree with this 
idea, and insist that the idea of the Virgin Birth 
never originated in Hebrew prophecy, but 
was injected into the Christian Doctrine from 
pagan sources, toward the end of the first 
century, and received credence owing to the 
influx of converts from the “heathen” peoples 
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who found in the idea a correspondence with 
their former beliefs. As Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
minister of the City Temple, London, says in his 
“New Theology,’ “No New Testament passage 
whatever is directly or indirectly a prophecy of 
the virgin birth of Jesus. To insist upon this may 
seem to many like beating a man of straw, but if 
so, the man of straw still retains a good deal of 
vitality.’ 

Let us now turn to the second account of 
the Virgin Birth, in the Gospels—the only other 
place that it is mentioned, outside of the story 
in Matthew, above considered. We find this 
second mention in Luke 1:26-35, the verses 
having been quoted in the first part of this 
lesson. 

There has been much dispute regarding 
the real authorship of the Gospel commonly 
accredited to Luke, but it is generally agreed 
upon by Biblical scholars that it was the latest 
of the first three Gospels (generally known 
as “the Synoptic Gospels”). It is also generally 
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agreed upon, by such scholars, that the author, 
whoever he may have been, was not an eye 
witness of the events in the Life of Christ. 
Some of the best authorities hold that he was 
a Gentile (non-Hebrew), probably a Greek, for 
his Greek literary style is far above the average, 
his vocabulary being very rich and his diction 
admirable. It is also generally believed that the 
same hand wrote the Book of Acts. Tradition 
holds that the author was one Luke, a Christian 
convert after the death of Jesus, who was one 
of Paul's missionary band which traveled from 
Troas to Macedonia, and who shared Paul's 
imprisonment in Caesarea; and who shared 
Paul's shipwreck experiences on the voyage to 
Rome. He is thought to have written his Gospel 
long after the death of Paul, for the benefit and 
instruction of one Theophilus, a man of rank 
residing in Antioch. 

It is held by writers of the Higher Criticism 
that the account of the Virgin Birth was either 
injected in Luke's narrative, by some later 
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writer, or else that Luke in his old age adopted 
this view which was beginning to gain credence 
among the converted Christians of pagan origin, 
Luke himself being of this class. It is pointed out 
that as Paul, who was Luke's close friend and 
teacher, made no mention of the Virgin Birth, 
and taught nothing of the kind, Luke must 
have acquired the legend later, if, indeed, the 
narrative was written by him at all in his Gospel. 

It is likewise noted that Luke also gives 
a genealogy of Jesus, from Adam, through 
Abraham, and David, and Joseph. The words 
in parenthesis “as was supposed,’ in Luke 3:23, 
are supposed to have been inserted in the 
text by a later writer, as there would be no 
sense or reason in tracing the genealogy of 
Jesus through a “supposed” father. The verse 
in question reads thusly: “And Jesus himself 
began to be about thirty years of age, being 
(as was supposed) the son of Joseph, which was 
the son of Heli,’ etc. Students, of course, notice 
that the line of descent given by Luke differs 
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very materially from that given by Matthew, 
showing a lack of knowledge on the part of 
one or the other writer. 

On the whole, scholars consider it most 
remarkable that this account of the Virgin Birth 
should be given by Luke, who was a most ardent 
Pauline student and follower, in view of the fact 
that Paul ignored the whole legend, if, indeed, 
he had ever heard of it. Surely a man like Paul 
would have laid great stress upon this wonderful 
event had he believed in it, or had it formed a 
part of the Christian Doctrine of his time. That 
Luke should have written this account is a great 
mystery—and many feel that it is much easier 
to accept the theory of the later interpolation 
of the story into Luke's Gospel, particularly in 
view of the corroborative indications. 

Summing up the views of the Higher Criticism, 
we may say that the general position taken by 
the opponents and deniers of the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus is about as follows: 
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1. The story of the Virgin Birth is found only 
in the introductory portion of two of the four 
Gospels—Matthew and Luke—and even in 
these the story bears the appearance of having 
been “fitted in” by later writers. 

2. Even Matthew and Luke are silent about the 
matter after the statements in the introductory 
part of their Gospels, which could scarcely occur 
had the story been written by and believed in 
by the writers, such action on their part being 
contrary to human custom and probability. 

3. The Gospels of Mark and John are 
absolutely silent on the subject; the oldest of 
the Gospels—that of Mark—bears no trace 
of the legend; and the latest Gospel—that of 
John—being equally free from its mention. 

4. Therest of the New Testament breathes not 
a word of the story or doctrine. The Book of Acts, 
generally accepted as having also been written 
by Luke, ignores the subject completely. Paul, 
the teacher of Luke, and the great writer of the 
Early Church, seems to know nothing whatever 
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about the Virgin Birth, or else purposely 
ignores it entirely, the latter being unbelievable 
in such a man. Peter, the First Apostle, makes 
no mention of the story or doctrine in his great 
Epistles, which fact is inconceivable if he knew 
of and believed in the legend. The Book of 
Revelation is likewise silent upon this doctrine 
which played so important a part in the later 
history of the Church. The great writings of 
the New Testament contain no mention of the 
story, outside of the brief mention in Matthew 
and Luke, alluded to above. 

5. There are many verses in the Gospels 
and Epistles which go to prove, either that the 
story was unknown to the writers, or else not 
accepted by them. The genealogies of Joseph 
are cited to prove the descent of Jesus from David, 
which depends entirely upon the fact of Joseph's 
actual parentage. Jesus is repeatedly and freely 
mentioned as the son of Joseph. Paul and the 
other Apostles hold firmly to the doctrine of 
the necessity of the Death of Jesus; his Rising 
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from the Dead; and his Ascension into Heaven, 
etc. But they had nothing to say regarding any 
necessity for his Virgin Birth, or the necessity 
for the acceptance of any such doctrine—they 
are absolutely silent on this point, although 
they were careful men, omitting no important 
detail of doctrine. Paul even speaks of Jesus as 
“of the seed of David.” (ROMANS 1:3) 

6. The Virgin Birth was not a part of the 
early traditions or doctrine of the Church, but 
was unknown to it. And it is not referred to in 
the preaching and teaching of the Apostles, 
as may have been seen by reference to the 
Book of Acts. This book, which relates the 
Acts and Teachings of the Apostles, could not 
have inadvertently omitted such an important 
doctrine or point of teaching. It is urged by 
careful and conscientious Christian scholars 
that the multitudes converted to Christianity 
in the early days must have been ignorant of, 
or uninformed on, this miraculous event, which 
would seem inexcusable on the part of the 
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Apostles had they known of it and believed 
in its truth. This condition of affairs must have 
lasted until nearly the second century, when 
the pagan beliefs began to filter in by reason of 
the great influx of pagan converts. 

7. There is every reason for believing that 
the legend arose from other pagan legends, 
the religions of other peoples being filled with 
accounts of miraculous births of heroes, gods, 
and prophets, kings and sages. 

8. That acceptance of the legend is not, nor 
should it be, a proof of belief in Christ and 
Christianity. This view is well voiced by Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, in his “New Theology,’ when he says 
"The credibility and significance of Christianity 
are in no way affected by the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth, otherwise than that the belief 
tends to put a barrier between Jesus and the 
race, and to make him something that cannot 
properly be called human.... Like many others, 
| used to take the position that acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the doctrine of the Virgin 
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Birth was immaterial because Christianity was 
quite independent of it; but later reflection has 
convinced me that in point of fact it operates as 
a hindrance to spiritual religion and a real living 
faith in Jesus. The simple and natural conclusion 
is that Jesus was the child of Joseph and Mary, 
and had an uneventful childhood.” The German 
theologian, Soltau, says, “Whoever makes the 
further demand that an evangelical Christian 
shall believe in the words ‘conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, wittingly 
constitutes himself a sharer in a sin against the 
Holy Spirit and the true Gospel as transmitted 
to us by the Apostles and their school in the 
Apostolic Age.’ 

And this then is the summing up of the 
contention between the conservative school 
of Christian theologians on the one side and 
the liberal and radical schools on the other side. 
We have given you a statement of the positions, 
merely that you may understand the problem. 
But, before we pass to the consideration of the 
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Occult Teachings, let us ask one question: How 
do the Higher Critics account for the undoubted 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood, as clearly 
stated all through the New Testament, in view 
of the proofs against the Virgin Birth? Why the 
frequent and repeated mention of Jesus as “the 
Son of God?” What was the Secret Doctrine 
underlying the Divine Parentage of Jesus, which 
the pagan legends corrupted into the story of 
the Virgin Birth of theology? We fear that the 
answer is not to be found in the books and 
preachments of the Higher Criticism, nor yet 
in those of the Conservative Theologians. Let 
us now see what light the Occult Teachings can 
throw on this dark subject! There is an Inner 
Doctrine which explains the mystery. 

Now, in the first place, there is no reference 
in the Occult Teaching to any miraculous 
features connected with the physical birth of 
Jesus. It is not expressly denied, it is true, but 
the Teachings contain no reference to the 
matter, and all the references to the subject of 
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Jesus’ parentage speak of Joseph as being His 
father, and Mary His mother. In other words, 
the family is treated as being composed of 
father, mother and child just as is the case 
with any family. The Occult Teachings go into 
great detail concerning the Spiritual Sonship of 
Jesus, as we shall see presently, but there is no 
mention of any miraculous physical conception 
and birth. 

We can readily understand why the Virgin 
Birth legend would not appeal to the Occultists, 
if we will but consider the doctrines of the 
latter. The Occultists pay but little attention to 
the physical body, except as a Temple of the 
Spirit, and a habitation of the soul. The physical 
body, to the Occultist, is a mere material shell, 
constantly changing its constituent cells, serving 
to house the soul of the individual, and which 
when cast off and discarded is no more than 
any other bit of disintegrating material. They 
know of the existence of the soul separate from 
the body, both after the death of the latter 
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and even during its life, in the case of Astral 
Travel, etc. And in many other ways it becomes 
natural for the Occultist to regard his body, 
and the bodies of others, as mere “shells,” to be 
treated well, used properly, and then willingly 
discarded or exchanged for another. 

In view of the above facts, you may readily 
see that any theory or doctrine which made 
the Absolute—God—overshadow a human 
woman's body and cause her to physically 
conceive a child, would appear crude, 
barbarous, unnecessary and in defiance of 
the natural laws established by the Cause of 
Causes. The Occultist sees in the conception 
of every child, the work of the Divine Will— 
every conception and birth a miracle. But he 
sees Natural Law underlying each, and he 
believes that the Divine Will always operates 
under Natural Laws—the seeming miracles and 
exceptions thereto, resulting from the mastery 
and operation of some law not generally 
known. But the Occultist knows of no law that 
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will operate to produce conception by other 
than the physiological process. 

In short, the Occultist does not regard the 
physical body of Jesus as Jesus Himself—he 
knows that the Real Jesus is something much 
greater than His body, and, consequently, 
he sees no more necessity for a miraculous 
conception of His body than he would for a 
miraculous creation of His robe. The body of 
Jesus was only material substance—the Real 
Jesus was Spirit. The Occultists do not regard 
Joseph as the father of the Real Jesus—no 
human being can produce or create a soul. And 
so, the Occultist sees no reason for accepting 
the old pagan doctrine of the physical Virgin 
Birth which has crept into Christianity from 
outside sources. To the Occultist, there is a real 
Virgin Birth of an entirely different nature, as 
we shall see presently. 

But, not so with the people who flocked to 
the ranks of Christianity toward the close of 
the first century—coming from pagan people, 
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and bringing with them their pagan legends 
and doctrines. These people believed that 
the Body was the Real Man, and consequently 
attached the greatest importance to it. These 
people were almost materialists as the result of 
their pagan views of life. They began to exert 
an influence on the small body of original 
Christians, and soon the original teachings 
were smothered by the weight of the pagan 
doctrines. For instance, they failed to grasp 
the beautiful ideas of Immortality held by the 
original Christians, which held that the soul 
survived the death and disintegration of the 
body. They could not grasp this transcendental 
truth—they did not know what was meant by 
the term “the soul’ and so they substituted 
their pagan doctrine of the resurrection of 
the physical body. They believed that at some 
future time there would come a great Day, in 
which the Dead would arise from their graves, 
and become again alive. The crudeness of 
this idea, when compared to the beautiful 
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doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul of 
the original Christians, and by the advanced 
Christians to-day, is quite painful. And yet 
these pagan converts actually smothered out 
the true teachings by their crude doctrine of 
resurrection of the body. 

These people could not understand how a 
man could live without his physical body, and 
to them future life meant a resurrection of their 
dead bodies which would again become alive. 
To them the dead bodies would remain dead, 
until the Great Day, when they would be made 
alive again. There is no teaching among these 
people regarding the soul which passes out 
of the body and lives again on higher planes. 
No, nothing of this kind was known to these 
people—they were incapable of such high 
ideas and ideals—they were materialists and 
were wedded to their beloved animal bodies, 
and believed that their dead bodies would 
in some miraculous way be made alive again 
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at some time in the future, when they would 
again live on earth. 

In view of modern knowledge regarding 
the nature of matter, and the fact that what is 
one person's body to-day, may be a part of 
another's to-morrow—that matter is constantly 
being converted and reconverted—that the 
universal material is used to form bodies of 
animals, plants, men, or else dwell in chemical 
gases, or combinations in inorganic things—in 
view of these accepted truths the “resurrection 
of the body” seems a pitiful invention of the 
minds of a primitive and ignorant people, and 
not a high spiritual teaching. In fact, there may 
be many of you who would doubt that the 
Christians of that day so taught, were it not 
for the undisputed historical records, and the 
remnant of the doctrine itself embalmed in the 
“Apostle's Creed,” in the passage “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body” which is read in the 
Churches daily, but which doctrine is scarcely 
ever taught in these days, and is believed in by 
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but few Christians—in fact, is ignored or even 
denied by the majority. 

Dr. James Beattie has written, “Though 
mankind have at all times had a persuasion of 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the body was a doctrine peculiar to early 
Christianity.’ S. T. Coleridge has written, “Some 
of the most influential of the early Christian 
writers were materialists, holding the soul to be 
material—corporeal. It appears that in those 
days some few held the soul to be incorporeal, 
according to the views of Plato and others, but 
that the orthodox Christian divines looked 
upon this as an impious, unscriptural opinion. 
Justin Martyr argued against the Platonic nature 
of the soul. And even some latter-day writers 
have not hesitated to express their views on 
the subject, agreeing with the earlier orthodox 
brethren. For instance, Dr. R. S. Candlish has 
said, “You live again in the body,—in the very 
body, as to all essential properties, and to all 
practical intents and purposes, in which you 
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live now. | am not to live as a ghost, a spectre, a 
spirit, | am to live then as | live now, in the body” 

The reason that the early Church laid so much 
stress on this doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body, was because an inner sect, the 
Gnostics, held to the contrary, and the partisan 
spirit of the majority swung them to the other 
extreme, until they utterly denied any other 
idea, and insisted upon the resurrection and 
re-vitalizing of the physical body. But, in spite 
of the official fostering of this crude theory, 
it gradually sank into actual insignificance, 
although its shadow still persists in creed and 
word. Its spirit has retreated and passed away 
before the advancing idea of the Immortality 
of the Soul which returned again and again 
to Christianity until it won the victory. And as 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt has said, in his article 
on the subject in a leading encyclopaedia, 
"..The doctrine of the natural immortality of 
the human soul became so important a part 
of Christian thought that the resurrection 
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naturally lost its vital significance, and it has 
practically held no place in the great systems 
of philosophy elaborated by the Christian 
thinkers in modern times.’ And, yet, the Church 
continues to repeat the now meaningless words, 
"| believe in the Resurrection of the Body” And 
while practically no one now believes it, still the 
recital of the words, and the statement of one’s 
belief in them, forms a necessary requisite for 
admission into the Christian Church to-day. 
Such is the persistent hold of dead forms, and 
thoughts, upon living people. 

And, so you can readily see from what has 
been said, why the early Christians, about 
the close of the first century A.D., attached so 
much importance to the physical conception 
and birth of Jesus. To them the physical body 
of Jesus was Jesus Himself. The rest follows 
naturally, including the Virgin Birth and the 
Physical Resurrection. We trust that you now 
understand this part of the subject. 
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We have heard devout Christians shocked at 
the idea that Jesus was born of a human father 
and mother, in the natural way of the race. They 
seemed to think that it savored of impurity. 
Such a notion is the result of a perverted 
idea of the sacredness of natural functions—a 
seeing of impurity—where all is pure. What 
a perversion, this regarding the sacredness 
of human Fatherhood, and Motherhood, as 
impure! The man of true spirituality sees in 
the Divine Trinity of Father, Mother and Child, 
something most pure and sacred—something 
that brings man very close indeed to God. Is 
the beautiful babe, held close in its mother’s 
fond embrace, a symbol and type of impurity? 
Is the watchful care and love of the Father of 
the babe, an impure result of an impure cause? 
Does not one’s own heart tell him the contrary? 
Look at the well known picture of the Journey 
to Egypt, with Mary carrying the babe, and 
both guarded and protected by the husband 
and father—Joseph—is this not a beautiful 
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symbol of the sacredness of Parenthood? We 
trust that the majority of those who read these 
pages have advanced spiritually beyond the 
point where The Family is a thing of impure 
suggestion and relationship. 

And, now, what are the Occult Teachings— 
the Secret Doctrine—regarding the Real Virgin 
Birth of Jesus? Just this: that the Spirit of Jesus 
was fresh from the bosom of the Absolute— 
Spirit of SpiRIT—a Virgin Birth of Spirit. His 
Spirit had not traveled the weary upward path 
of Reincarnation and repeated Rebirth, but 
was Virgin Spirit fresh from the SPIRIT—a very 
Son of the Father—begotten not created. This 
Virgin Spirit was incarnated in His body, and 
there began the life of Man, not fully aware 
of His own nature, but gradually awakening 
into knowledge just as does every human 
soul, until at last the true nature of His Being 
burst upon him, and he saw that he indeed was 
God incarnate. In his short life of thirty-three 
years—thirty years of preparation, and three 
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years of ministry, Jesus typified and symbolized 
the Life of the Race. Just as he awakened into 
a perception of his Divine Nature, so shall 
the race awaken in time. Every act in the Life 
of Jesus typified and symbolized the life of 
every individual soul, and of the race. We all 
have our Garden of Gethsemane—each is 
Crucified, and Ascends to Higher Planes. This 
is the Occult Doctrine of the Virgin Birth of 
Christ. Is it not a worthy one—is it not at least 
a higher conception of the human mind, than 
the physical Virgin Birth legend? 

As we proceed with our lessons, we shall 
bring out the details of the Occult Teachings 
concerning the Divine Nature of Christ—the 
Spirit within the Human Form. And, in these 
references and instruction, you will see even 
more clearly that nature of the Spiritual Virgin 
Birth of Jesus. 

The original Christians were instructed in the 
Truth concerning the Virgin Birth, that is, those 
who were sufficiently intelligent to grasp it. But 
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after the great Teachers passed away, and their 
successors became overzealous in their desire 
to convert the outside peoples, the influx 
of the latter gradually overcame the original 
teachings, and the physical Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection of the Body, became Doctrines 
and Articles of Faith, held of vital importance by 
the new orthodox leaders. It has taken centuries 
of mental struggle, and spiritual unfoldment to 
bring the Light of the Truth to bear upon this 
dark corner of the Faith, but the work is now 
fairly under way, and the great minds in the 
Church, as well as those out of the Church, are 
beginning to lay the old legend aside as a worn 
out relic of primitive days when the cloud of 
Ignorance overshadowed the Light of Truth. 

In concluding this lesson, let us glance once 
more at the words of the eminent divine, Dr. 
Campbell, in his New Theology, in which he 
states: 
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“But why hesitate about the question? The greatness 
of Jesus and the value of his revelation to mankind 
are in no way either assisted or diminished by the 
manner of his entry into the world. Every birth is 
just as wonderful as a virgin birth could possibly be, 
and just as much a direct act of God. A supernatural 
conception bears no relation whatever to the moral 
and spiritual worth of the person who is supposed to 
enter the world in this abnormal way.... Those who 
insist on the doctrine will find themselves in danger of 
proving too much, for pressed to its logical conclusion, 
it removes Jesus altogether from the category of 


humanity in any real sense” 


Let us trust that these Higher Critics may 
become informed upon the truths of the 
Occult Teachings, which supply the Missing Key, 
and afford the Reconciliation, and which show 
how and why Jesus is, in all and very truth, THE 
SON OF GoD, begotten and not created, of one 
substance from the Father—a particle of Purest 
Spirit fresh from the Ocean of Spirit, and free 
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from the Karma of past Incarnations—how He 
was human and yet more than human. 

In our next lesson we shall take up the 
narrative of the secret life of Jesus from the 
time of his appearance, as a child at the Temple, 
among the Elders, until when at the age of thirty 
years he appeared at the scene of the ministry 
of John the Baptist, and began his own brief 
ministry of three years which was closed by the 
Crucifixion and Ascension. This is a phase of the 
subject of intense interest, and startling nature, 
because of the lack of knowledge of the occult 
traditions on the part of the general public. 
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The Third Lesson: The Mystic Youth of Jesus. 





| OUR LAST lesson we promised to tell you 
the esoteric story of the youth of Jesus. And 
there is such a story to tell, although the 
churches know little or nothing about it. The 
churches have nothing but the husks that have 
always been the property of the masses. The 
real kernels of truth have been possessed by 
but the few elect ones. The legends of the 
mystic brotherhoods and occult orders have 
preserved the story intact, and you shall now 
be given the essence of the mystic legends and 
traditions. 

At the end of our first lesson we left Joseph, 
Mary and the infant Jesus in Egypt, the land to 
which they had flown to escape the wrath of 
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the tyrant Herod. They dwelt in Egypt for a few 
years, until the death of Herod. Then Joseph 
retraced his steps, and returned toward his 
own country, bringing with him his wife and 
the babe. For some reasons unknown to those 
familiar with the legends and traditions, Joseph 
decided not to locate in Judea, but instead, 
bent his way toward the coast and returned to 
Nazareth where Mary and he had originally met 
and become betrothed. And, so, in Nazareth, 
the humble little mountain town the boyhood 
days of Jesus were spent, the grinding poverty 
of the family being relieved (according to the 
occult legends) by the yearly presents of gold 
from the hands of disguised messengers of the 
Magi. 

The traditions relate that Jesus began His 
study of the Hebrew Law when He was but five 
years of age. It is related that He displayed an 
unusual ability and talent in the direction of 
mastering not only the text, but also the spirit 
of the Hebrew Scripture, and far outstripped 
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His fellow students. It is also related that He 
displayed an early impatience at the dreary 
formalism of His Hebrew teachers, and a 
disposition to go right to the heart of the text 
before Him, that He might discern the spirit 
animating it. So much was this the case that He 
frequently brought down upon His head the 
censure of His instructors who overlooked the 
spirit of the teachings in their devotion to the 
forms and words. 

Nazareth was an old-fashioned place and it 
and its inhabitants were made the target for the 
jests and witticisms of the people of Judea. The 
word “Nazarene” was synonymous with “lout”; 
"boor"; “peasant”; etc., to the residents of the 
more fashionable regions. The very remoteness 
of the town served to separate it in spirit from 
the rest of the country. But this very remoteness 
played an important partin the early life of Jesus. 
Nazareth, by reason of its peculiar location, was 
on the line of several caravan routes. Travelers 
from many lands traveled through the town, 
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and rested there overnight, or sometimes for 
several days. Travelers from Samaria, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
Phoenicia, and other lands mingled with the 
Nazarenes. And the traditions relate that Jesus, 
the child, would steal away and talk with such 
of these travelers as were versed in occult and 
mystic lore, and would imbibe from their varied 
founts of learning, until He was as thoroughly 
informed on these subjects as many a mystic 
of middle age. The traditions have it that the 
boy would often delight and astonish these 
traveling occultists with His wonderful insight 
into their secret doctrines and knowledge. 
And it is also told that some of the wisest of 
these, seeing the nature of the child, would 
overstay their allotted time of sojourn, that they 
might add here and there to the various parts 
of general occult lore possessed by the child. 
It is also taught that the Magi informed some 
of these travelers regarding the boy, that they 
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might impart to him some truth or teaching for 
which He was ready. 

And so the boy grew in knowledge and 
wisdom, day by day, year by year, until, finally, 
there occurred an event in His life, which has 
since been the subject of greatest interest to all 
Christians and students of the New Testament, 
but which without the above explanation is not 
readily understood. 

The Feast of the Passover occurred in its 
allotted time of the year—April—when Jesus 
was in his thirteenth year. This feast was one of 
the most important in the Jewish calendar, and 
its observance was held as a most sacred duty 
by all Hebrews. It was the feast set down for the 
remembrance and perpetuation of that most 
important event in the history of the Jewish 
people when the Angel of Death swept over 
all of Egypt's land smiting the first-born child 
of every house of the natives, high and low, but 
sparing all the houses of the captive Hebrews 
who marked their door-sills with the sacrificial 
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blood as a token of their faith. This is no place 
to give the explanation of this apparently 
miraculous event, which students now know to 
be due to natural causes. We merely mention it 
in passing. 

The Law-givers of Israel had appointed the 
Feast of the Passover as a perpetual symbol 
of this event so important by the nation, and 
every self-respecting Jew felt obligated to 
take part in the observance and sacrament. 
Every pious Jew made it a point to perform a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the time of the Feast 
of the Passover, if he could in any way manage 
to do so. 

At the time of the Passover celebration of 
which we are speaking, Jesus had just entered 
into His thirteenth year, which age entitled Him, 
under the ecclesiastical law, to the privilege 
of sitting with the adult men of His race at 
the Passover supper, and also to publicly join 
with the male congregation in the thanksgiving 
service in the synagogues. 
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And so, on this year, He accompanied His 
father and mother to Jerusalem and made 
His second visit to the Holy City. It will be 
remembered that His first visit there was made 
when as an infant He was carried thither from 
Bethlehem in His mother's arms in accordance 
with the Jewish law, and at which time an aged 
priest and an old prophetess had publicly 
acknowledged the divine nature of the child. 

The father, mother and child—the divine 
trinity of Human relationship—traveled slowly 
over the highway that led from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem. The father and mother were 
concerned with the details of the journey, 
mingled with pious thoughts concerning the 
sacred feast in which they were to take part. But 
the boy's mind was far away from the things that 
were occupying his parent's thoughts. He was 
thinking over the deep mystic truths which He 
had so readily absorbed during the past few 
years, and He was looking forward in delightful 
anticipation to His expected meeting with the 
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older mystics in the temples and public places 
of Jerusalem. 

It must be remembered that underlying the 
Jewish ecclesiastical teachings and formalism, 
which were all that the mass of the people knew, 
there was a great store of Jewish occultism and 
Mysticism known to the few elect. The Kaballah 
or Jewish occult writings were closely studied 
by the learned Jews, and this work with other 
similar teachings were transmitted verbally 
from teacher to student, and constituted the 
Secret Doctrine of the Hebrew religion. And it 
was toward the learned teachers of this Secret 
Doctrine that Jesus directed His mind and steps, 
although His parents knew it not. 

Four or five days were consumed in the 
journey, and at last the Holy City—Jerusalem— 
came into full view, the wonderful Temple 
of Israel showing plainly above the other 
buildings. The bands of pilgrims, of which the 
family of Joseph formed a part, formed into 
orderly array and led by flute-players they 
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solemnly marched into the streets of the Holy 
City, singing and chanting the Sacred Songs 
used by the faithful upon this solemn occasion. 
And the boy walked with the rest, with bowed 
head, and eyes that seemed to see things far 
removed from the scene around them. 

The Passover rites were carried out—the 
duties were performed—the ceremonies 
were observed. The Passover Feast extended 
over a full week, of which the first two days 
were the most important, and during which 
two days the obligatory ceremonies were 
performed. Each family made the offering of 
the sacrificial lamb—each family baked and ate 
the unleavened bread. The beautiful idea of 
the Passover had degenerated into a horrible 
feast of blood, for it is related that upon these 
occasions over a quarter-million of poor 
innocent lambs were slaughtered and offered 
up as a Sacrifice pleasing to Jehovah, who was 
supposed to delight in this flood of the blood 
of innocents. In pursuance of this barbarous 
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idea, the altars and courts of the Temple of the 
Living God ran red with the life-blood of these 
poor creatures, and the hands and garments of 
the anointed priests of Jehovah were stained 
like those of butchers, that the vanity of a 
barbarous conception of Deity might be fed. 
All this for “the Glory of God!” Think of it! 
And think of the feeling that must have been 
aroused in the mystic mind of Jesus at this 
horrible sight. How His soul must have been 
outraged at this prostitution of the sacred rite! 
And what would have been His thoughts had 
He known that centuries after, a great religion 
would stand, bearing His name, the followers 
of which would be carried away with this same 
false idea of sacrificial blood, which would be 
voiced in hymns about “A fountain filled with 
blood, flowing from Immanuel’s veins,’ and 
about “sinners plunged beneath that bloody 
flood losing all their guilty stains?” Alas, for the 
prostitution of sacred truths and teachings. No 
wonder that a people so saturated with the 
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abominable ideas of a Deity delighting in this 
flow of blood should have afterward put to 
death the greatest man of their race—a Being 
who came to bring them the highest mystic 
and occult truths. And their prototypes have 
survived through the centuries, even unto 
today, insisting upon this idea of blood sacrifice 
and death atonement, unworthy of any people 
except the worshipers of some heathen devil- 
god in the remote sections of darkest Africa. 
Disgusted and outraged by this barbarous 
sight, Jesus, the boy, stole away from the side of 
His parents, and sought the remote chambers 
and corridors of the Temple where were to be 
found the great teachers of the Law and of the 
Kaballah, surrounded by their students. Here 
the boy sat and listened to the teachings and 
disputations of the teachers and exponents 
of the doctrines. From one group to another 
He wandered, and listened, and pondered, 
and thought. He compared the teachings, and 
submitted the various ideas to the touchstone 
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of the truth as He found it within His own 
mind. The hours rapidly passed by unnoticed 
by the boy, who found Himself amidst such 
congenial environments for the first time. The 
talks with the travelers of the caravans paled 
into insignificance when compared with these 
of the great occult teachers of Israel. For be it 
remembered that it was the custom of the great 
teachers of that day to so instruct those who 
were attracted to their company. And Jerusalem 
being the centre of the culture and learning of 
Israel, the great teachers dwelt there. And so 
it will be seen that Jesus now found Himself at 
the very fountain-head of the Hebrew Secret 
Doctrines, and in the actual presence of the 
great teachers. 

On the third day, there began a breaking- 
up of the vast gathering of the two million 
of people who had made the pilgrimage to 
the Holy City. Those poorer in purse were 
the first to leave, after the obligatory rites of 
the first two days had been performed. And 
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Joseph and Mary were among those preparing 
to retrace their steps to their distant homes. 
Their friends and neighbors gathered together, 
and the preparations for the return were 
completed. But at the last moment, the parents 
discovered that the boy, Jesus, was missing. 
They were alarmed, but friends told them that 
their boy had been seen in the company of 
kinsmen and neighbors traveling along the 
same road, who had preceded them but a few 
hours. Somewhat reassured, the parents left 
with their company, hoping that they would 
overtake the boy before nightfall. But when 
they reached the first station on the caravan 
route—a village called Beroth—and the night 
descended upon them, and the boy failed to 
appear among the neighbors and kinsmen, the 
parents were sorely distressed. They slept but 
little that night, and when the first rays of dawn 
appeared, they parted from the company, and 
retraced their way back to Jerusalem, in search 
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of the boy apparently lost in the great capital 
amid the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims. 

Every mother and father will enter into the 
feelings ofJosephand Maryintheir frantic return 
to the city, and in their subsequent search for 
the lost child. They inquired here and there for 
the boy, but not a trace of him was found. And 
night came without a ray of hope. And the next 
day was likewise barren of results. And the next 
day after. For three days the devoted parents 
searched high and low for their beloved child— 
but no word of encouragement came to them. 
The boy had seemingly dropped out of sight 
in the vast crowds and winding streets. The 
parents reproached themselves for their lack 
of care and caution. None but a parent can 
imagine their anguish and terror. 

They visited the many courts of the Temple 
many times, but no sight or word of the boy 
rewarded their search. The bloody altars, the 
showy costumes of the priests; the chants; the 
readings; seemed like mockery to them. They 
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wished themselves back in their humble village, 
with their boy by their side. They prayed and 
besought Jehovah to grant their hopes and 
desire, but no answer came. 

Then, on the last day, a strange event occurred. 
The weary and heart broken parents wandered 
once more into the Temple—this time visiting 
one of the less frequented courts. They saw a 
crowd gathered—something of importance 
was occurring. Almost instinctively they drew 
near to the crowd. And then amidst the unusual 
silence of the people they heard a boyish voice 
raised to a pitch adapted to a large circle of 
hearers, and speaking in the tones of authority. 
It was the voice of the boy, Jesus! 

With eager feet the couple pushed forward, 
unto the very inner row of the circle. And 
there, wonder of wonders, they saw their child 
in the centre of the most celebrated teachers 
and doctors of the Law in all Israel. With a rapt 
expression in his eyes, as if He were gazing 
upon things not of this world, the boy Jesus 
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was standing in a position and attitude of 
authority, and around him were grouped the 
greatest minds of the day and land, in respectful 
attention, while at a further distance stood the 
great circle of the common people. 

When one remembers the Jewish racial 
trait of reverence for age, and the consequent 
submission of Youth, one will better understand 
the unusual spectacle that burst upon the gaze 
of Joseph and Mary. A mere boy—a child— 
daring to even speak boldly in the presence 
of the aged teachers was unheard of, and the 
thought of such a one actually presuming to 
dispute, argue and teach, in such an assembly, 
was like unto a miracle. And such it was! 

The boy spoke with the air and in the tones 
of a Master. He met the most subtle arguments 
and objections of the Elders with the power 
of the keenest intellect and spiritual insight. 
He brushed aside the sophistries with a 
contemptuous phrase, and brought back the 
argument to the vital point. 
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The crowd gathered in greater volume, the 
gray heads and beards grew more and more 
respectful. It was evident to all that a Master had 
arisen in Israel in the form of a boy of thirteen. 
The MASTER was apparent in tone, gesture, 
and thought. The Mystic had found his first 
audience, and his congregation was composed 
of the leading thinkers and teachers of the land. 
The insight of the Magi was verified! 

Then in a momentary pause in the argument, 
the stifled cry of awoman was heard—the voice 
of the Mother. The crowd turned impatient, 
reproachful glances upon Mary, who had 
been unable to restrain her emotion. But the 
boy, looking sadly but affectionately at his lost 
parents, gave her a reassuring glance, which at 
the same time bade her remain still until he had 
finished his discourse. And the parents obeyed 
the newly awakened will of their child. 

The teaching ended, the boy stepped from 
his position with the air of one of the Elders, 
and rejoined his parents, who passed as rapidly 
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as possible from the wondering crowd. Then 
his mother reproached him, telling him of their 
distress and wearisome search. The boy listened 
calmly and patiently until she had finished. 
Then he asked, with his newly acquired air of 
authority, “Why sought ye me?” And when 
they answered him in the customary manner of 
parents, the boy took on still a greater air of 
authority, and in tones that though kindly, were 
full of power, he replied, “Knew ye not, that | 
must be in my Father's House? | must be about 
the things of my Father’ And the parents, feeling 
themselves in the presence of the Mystery that 
had ever been about the child, followed Him 
silently from the Temple grounds. 

And here closes the New Testament story 
of the boy Jesus at the age of thirteen, which 
story is not resumed until His appearance at 
the place of the preaching of John the Baptist, 
over seventeen years later, when the boy had 
reached the age of a man of thirty years. When 
and how did he spend those seventeen years? 
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The New Testament is totally silent on this score. 
Can anyone who has read the above imagine 
that Jesus spent these years as a growing 
youth and young man, working at His father’s 
carpenter bench in the village of Nazareth? 
Would not the Master, having found his strength 
and power, have insisted upon developing 
the same? Could the Divine Genius once self- 
recognized be content to be obscured amid 
material pursuits? The New Testament is silent, 
but the Occult Traditions and Mystic Legends 
tell us the story of the missing seventeen years, 
and these we shall now give to you. 
§ 

The legends and traditions of the mystic and 
occult organizations and brotherhoods tell us 
that after the occurrence of Jesus and the Elders 
in the Temple, and his recovery by his parents, 
the latter were approached by members of the 
secret organization to which the Magi belonged, 
who pointed out to the parents the injustice of 
the plan of keeping the lad at the carpenter’s 
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bench when He had shown evidences of such 
a marvelous spiritual development and such 
a wonderful intellectual grasp of weighty 
subjects. It is told that after a long and serious 
consideration of the matter the parents finally 
consented to the plan advanced by the Magi, 
and allowed them to take the lad with them 
into their own land and retreats that He might 
there receive the instructions for which His soul 
craved, and for which His mind was fitted. 

It is true that the New Testament does not 
corroborate these occult legends, but it is 
likewise true that it says nothing to the contrary. 
It is silent regarding this important period of 
between seventeen and eighteen years. It is 
to be remembered that when He appeared 
upon the scene of John's ministration, the latter 
did not recognize Him, whereas had Jesus 
remained about His home, John, his cousin, 
would have been acquainted with his features 
and personal appearance. 
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The occult teachings inform us that the 
seventeen or eighteen years of Jesus’ life 
regarding which the Gospels are silent, were 
filled with travels in far and distant lands, where 
the youth and young man was instructed in the 
occult lore and wisdom of the different schools. 
It is taught that He was taken into India, and 
Egypt, and Persia, and other far regions, living 
for several years at each important center, and 
being initiated into the various brotherhoods, 
orders, and bodies having their headquarters 
there. Some of the Egyptians’ orders have 
traditions of a young Master who sojourned 
among them, and such is likewise the case in 
Persia and in India. Even among the lamasaries 
hidden in Thibet and in the Himalayan 
Mountains are to be found legends and stories 
regarding the marvelous young Master who 
once visited there and absorbed their wisdom 
and secret knowledge. 

More than this, there are traditions among 
the Brahmans, Buddhists and Zoroastrians, 
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telling of a strange young teacher who 
appeared among them, who taught marvelous 
truths and who aroused great opposition 
among the priests of the various religions of 
India and Persia, owing to his preaching against 
priestcraft and formalism, and also by his bitter 
opposition to all forms of caste distinctions 
and restrictions. And this, too, is in accord with 
the occult legends which teach that from about 
the age of twenty-one until the age of nearly 
thirty years Jesus pursued a ministry among the 
people of India and Persia and neighboring 
countries, returning at last to his native land 
where He conducted a ministry extending over 
the last three years of His life. 

The occult legends inform us that He aroused 
great interest among the people of each land 
visited by Him, and that He also aroused the 
most bitter opposition among the priests, for 
He always opposed formalism and priestcraft, 
and sought to lead the people back to the Spirit 
of the Truth, and away from the ceremonies 
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and forms which have always served to dim and 
becloud the Light of the Spirit. He taught always 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. He sought to bring the great Occult 
Truths down to the comprehension of the 
masses of people who had lost the Spirit of the 
Truth in their observance of outward forms and 
pretentious ceremonies. 

It is related that in India He brought down 
upon His head the wrath of the Brahmin 
upholders of the caste distinctions, that curse 
of India. He dwelt in the huts of the Sudras, 
the lowest of all of the Hindu castes, and was 
therefore regarded as a pariah by the higher 
classes. Everywhere He was regarded as a 
firebrand and a disturber of established social 
order by the priests and high-caste people. He 
was an agitator, a rebel, a religious renegade, 
a socialist, a dangerous man, an “undesirable 
citizen,’ to those in authority in those lands. 

But the seeds of His wisdom were sown right 
and left, and in the Hindu religions of today, and 
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inthe teachings of other Oriental countries, may 
be found traces of Truth, the resemblance of 
which to the recorded teachings of Jesus, show 
that they came from the same source, and have 
sorely disturbed the Christian missionaries that 
have since visited these lands. 

And so, slowly and patiently, Jesus wended 
his way homeward toward Israel, where He was 
to complete His ministry by three years’ work 
among His own race, and where He was to 
again raise up against Himself the opposition 
of the priests and the upper classes which 
would finally result in His death. He was a rebel 
against the established order of things, and He 
met the fate reserved for those who live ahead 
of their time. 

And, as from the first days of His ministry to 
His last, so it is today, the real teachings of the 
Man of Sorrows reach more readily the heart 
of the plain people, while they are reviled 
and combatted by those in ecclesiastical and 
temporal authority, even though these people 
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claim allegiance to Him and wear His livery. He 
was ever the friend of the poor and oppressed, 
and hated by those in authority. 

And so, you see the Occult teachings show 
Jesus to have been a world-wide teacher, 
instead of a mere Jewish prophet. The world 
was his audience, and all races His hearers. 

He planted His seeds of Truth in the bosom 
of many religions instead of but one, and these 
seeds are beginning to bear their best fruit 
even now at this late day, when the truth of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man is beginning to be felt by all nations 
alike, and is growing strong enough to break 
down the old which have divided brother from 
brother, and creed from creed. Christianity— 
true Christianity—is not a mere creed, but 
a great human and divine Truth that will rise 
above all petty distinctions of race and creed 
and will at last shine on all men alike, gathering 
them into one fold of Universal Brotherhood. 
May the Great Day be hastened! 
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§ 

And so we leave Jesus, wending his way 
slowly homeward toward Judea, the land of His 
father and the place of His birth. Dropping a 
word here—planting a seed there—onward 
He pursued His way. Visiting this mystic 
brotherhood, and resting a while in another 
occult retreat, He slowly retraced the journey 
of His youth. But while His outward journey was 
that of a student traveling forth to complete His 
education, He returned as a Master and Teacher, 
bearing and sowing the seeds of a great Truth, 
which was to grow and bring forth great fruit, 
and which, in time, would spread over all the 
world in its primitive purity, notwithstanding its 
betrayal and corruption at the hands of those 
in whose keeping He left it when he passed 
away from the scene of His labors. 

Jesus came as a World Prophet, not as amere 
Jewish holy-man, and still less as a Hebrew 
Messiah destined to sit upon the throne of 
His father David. And He left His mark upon 
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all of the great peoples of earth by His journey 
among them. Throughout Persia are found 
many traditions of Issa, the young Master 
who appeared in that land centuries ago, and 
who taught the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Among the Hindus are 
found strange traditions of Jesoph or Josa, a 
young ascetic, who passed through the Hind 
long since, denouncing the established laws of 
caste, and consorting with the common people, 
who, asin Israel, “heard him gladly: Even in China 
are found similar tales of the young religious 
firebrand, preaching ever the Brotherhood of 
Man—ever known as the Friend of the Poor. 
On and on He went, sowing the seeds of 
human freedom and the casting off of the yoke 
of ecclesiastical tyranny and formalism, which 
seeds are springing unto growth even at this 
late day. Yea, the Spirit of His real teachings are 
even now bearing fruit in the hearts of men, 
and though nearly two thousand years have 
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passed by the “soul” of His social teachings still 
“goes marching on” round and round the world. 
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The Fourth Lesson: The Beginning of the 
Ministry. 





N/E REACHED his native land, after the 
years of travel in India, Persia and Egypt, 
he is believed by the occultists to have spent at 
least one year among the various lodges and 
retreats of the Essenes. By reference to the first 
lesson of this series you will see who and what 
was this great mystic organization—the Essenic 
Brotherhood. While resting and studying in 
their retreats His attention was diverted to the 
work of Johannen—John the Baptist—and He 
saw there an opening wedge for the great work 
that He felt called upon to do among His own 
people. Dreams of converting His own race— 
the Jews—to His conception of Truth and Life, 
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crept over Him, and he determined to make 
this work His great life task. 

The feeling of race is hard to overcome and 
eradicate, and Jesus felt that, after all, here He 
was at last, at home, among His own people, 
and the ties of blood and race reasserted 
themselves. He put aside His previous thoughts 
of a world-wandering life, and decided to plant 
the standard of the Truth in Israel, so that from 
the capital of the Chosen People the Light of 
the Spirit might shine forth to all the world. It 
was Jesus the man—Jesus the Jew—that made 
this choice. From the broader, higher point of 
view He had no race; no country; no people;— 
but His man nature was too strong, and in 
yielding to it he sowed the seeds for His final 
undoing. 

Had he merely passed through Judea as a 
traveling missionary, as had done many others 
before Him, he would have escaped the 
punishment of the government. Although He 
would have aroused the hatred and opposition 
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of the priests, He would have not laid Himself 
open to the charge of wishing to become the 
King of the Jews, or the Jewish Messiah, come to 
resume the throne of David, His forefather. But 
it avails us nought to indulge in speculations of 
this kind, for who knows what part Destiny or 
Fate plays in the Great Universal plan—who 
knows where Free-Will terminates and Destiny 
moves the pieces on the board, that the Great 
Game of Universal Life be played according to 
the plan? 

While among the Essenes, as we have said, 
Jesus first heard of John, and determined to use 
the ministry of the latter as an opening wedge 
for His own great work. He communicated to 
the Essenic Fathers His determination to travel 
to John’s field of work later on, and the Fathers 
sent word of this to John. The legends have it 
that John did not know who was coming, being 
merely informed that a great Master from 
foreign parts would join him later on, and that 
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he, John, should prepare the people for his 
coming. 

And John followed these instructions from 
his superiors in the Essenic Brotherhood to the 
letter, as you will see by reference to our first 
lesson, and to the New Testament. He preached 
repentance; righteousness; the Essenic rite 
of Baptism; and above all the Coming of the 
Master. He bade his hearers repent—"“repent 
ye! for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand”!— 
“repent ye! for the Master cometh!” cried he in 
forceful tones. 

And when his people gathered around him 
and asked whether he, John, were not indeed 
the Master, he answered them, saying, “Nay, | 
am not He whom thou seekest. After me there 
cometh one whose sandals | am not worthy 
to unloose. | baptize thee with water, but He 
shall baptize thee with the Fire of the Spirit 
that is within Him!” It was ever and always this 
exhortation toward fitness for the coming of 
the Master. John was a true Mystic, who sank his 
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personality in the Work he was called on to do, 
and who was proud to be but the Forerunner 
of the Master, of whose coming he had been 
informed by the Brotherhood. 

And, as we have told you in the first lesson, 
one day there came before him, a young 
man, of a dignified, calm appearance, gazing 
upon him with the expressive eyes of the true 
Mystic. The stranger asked to be baptized, but 
John, having perceived the occult rank of the 
stranger by means of the signs and symbols 
of the Brotherhood, rebelled at the Master 
receiving baptism at the hands of himself, one 
far below the occult rank of the stranger. But 
Jesus, the stranger, said to John, “Suffer it to 
be,’ and stepped into the water to receive the 
mystic rite again, as a token to the people that 
He had come as one of them. 

And then occurred that strange event, with 
which you are familiar, when a dove descended 
as if from Heaven and rested over the head 
of the stranger, and a soft voice, even as the 
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sighing of the wind through the trees, was 
heard, whispering, “This is my beloved son, in 
whom | am well pleased.” And then the stranger, 
evidently awed by the strange message from 
the Beyond, passed away from the multitude, 
and bent his way toward the wilderness, as if 
in need of a retreat in which he could meditate 
over the events of the day, and regarding the 
work which He could now dimly see stretching 
its way before Him. 

The average student of the New Testament 
passes over the event of Jesus in the Wilderness, 
with little or no emotion, regarding it as a mere 
incidentin His early career. Not sowith the mystic 
or occultist, who knows, from the teachings 
of his order, that in the Wilderness Jesus was 
subjected to a severe occult test, designed to 
develop His power, and test His endurance. In 
fact, as every advanced member of any of the 
great occult orders knows, the occult degree 
known as “The Ordeal of the Wilderness” is 
based upon this mystic experience of Jesus, 
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and is intended to symbolize the tests to which 
He was subjected. Let us consider this event 
so fraught with meaning and importance to all 
true occultists. 

The Wilderness toward which Jesus diverted 
His steps, lay afar off from the river in which the 
rites of Baptism had been performed. Leaving 
behind him the fertile banks, and acres, of 
cultivated land, He approached the terrible 
Wilderness which even the natives of that part 
of the country regarded with superstitious 
horror. It was one of the weirdest and dreariest 
spots in even that weird and dreary portion of 
the country. The Jews called it “The Abode of 
Horror”; “The Desolate Place of Terror”; “The 
Appalling Region”; and other names suggestive 
of the superstitious dread which it inspired in 
their hearts. The Mystery of the Desert Places 
hung heavy over this place, and none but the 
stoutest hearts ventured within its precincts. 
Though akin to the desert, the place abounded 
in dreary and forbidding hills, crags, ridges and 
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canyons. Those of our readers who have ever 
traveled across the American continent and 
have seen some of the desolate places of the 
American Desert, and who have read of the 
terrors of Death Valley, or the Alkali Lands, may 
form an idea of the nature of this Wilderness 
toward which the Master was traveling. 

All normal vegetation gradually disappeared 
as He pressed further and further into this 
terrible place, until naught remained but the 
scraggy vegetation peculiar to these waste 
places—those forms of plant life that in their 
struggle for existence had managed to survive 
under such adverse conditions as to give the 
naturalist the impression that the very laws 
of natural plant life have been defied and 
overcome. 

Little by little the teeming animal life of the 
lower lands disappeared, until at last no signs 
of such life remained, other than the soaring 
vultures overhead and the occasional serpent 
and crawling things under foot. The silence 
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of the waste places was upon the traveler, 
brooding heavily over Him and all around the 
places upon which He set His foot, descending 
more heavily upon Him each moment of His 
advance. 

Then came a momentary break in the frightful 
scene. He passed through the last inhabited 
spot in the approach to the heart of the 
Wilderness—the tiny village of Engedi, where 
were located the ancient limestone reservoirs 
of water which supplied the lower regions of 
the territory. The few inhabitants of this remote 
outpost of primitive civilization gazed in wonder 
and awe at the lonely figure passing them with 
unseeing eyes and with gaze seemingly able to 
pierce the forbidding hills which loomed up in 
the distance hiding lonely recesses into which 
the foot of man had never trodden, even the 
boldest of the desert people being deterred 
from a visit thereto by the weird tales of 
unholy creatures and unhallowed things, which 
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made these places the scene of their uncanny 
meetings and diabolical orgies. 

On, and on, pressed the Master, giving but 
slight heed to the desolate scene which now 
showed naught but gloomy hills, dark canyons, 
and bare rocks, relieved only by the occasional 
bunches of stringy desert grass and weird forms 
of cacti bristling with the protective spines 
which is their armor against their enemies. 

At last the wanderer reached the summit of 
one of the higher foot-hills and gazed at the 
scene spreading itself before Him. And that 
scene was one that would have affrighted the 
heart of an ordinary man. Behind Him was 
the country through which He had passed, 
which though black and discouraging was as a 
paradise to the country which lay ahead of Him. 
There below and behind Him were the caves 
and rude dwellings of the outlaws and fugitives 
from justice who had sought the doubtful 
advantage of security from the laws of man. 
And far away in the distance were the scenes 
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of John the Baptist’s ministry, where He could 
see in imagination the multitude discussing the 
advent of the strange Master, who had been 
vouched for by the Voice, but who had stolen 
swiftly away from the scene, and had fled the 
crowds who would have gladly worshipped 
Him as a Master and have obeyed His slightest 
command. 

Then as the darkness of the succeeding nights 
fell upon Him, He would sleep on some wild 
mountain cliff, on the edge of some mighty 
precipice, the sides of which dropped down 
a thousand feet or more. But these things 
disturbed Him not. On and on He pressed at 
the appearance of each dawn. Without food 
He boldly moved forward to the Heart of 
the Hills, where the Spirit guided Him to the 
scene of some great spiritual struggle which he 
intuitively knew lay before Him. 

The Words of the Voice haunted Him still, 
though He lacked a full understanding of them, 
for He had not yet unfolded the utmost recesses 
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of His Spiritual Mind. “This is my Beloved Son, 
in whom | am well pleased”—what meant these 
words? And still, no answer came to that cry of 
His soul which sought in vain for a freeing of 
that riddle. 

And still on and on He pressed, until at last 
He mounted the steep sides of the barren 
forbidding mountain of Quarantana, beyond 
which He felt that His struggle was to begin. 
No food was to be found—He must fight the 
battle unaided by the material sustenance 
that ordinary men find necessary for life 
and strength. And still He had not received 
the answer to the cry of His soul. The rocks 
beneath His feet—the blue sky above His 
head—the lofty peaks of Moab and Gilead 
in the distance—gave no answer to the fierce 
insistent desire for the answer to the Riddle of 
the Voice. The answer must come from Within, 
and from Himself only. And in the Heart of 
the Wilderness He must remain, without food, 
without shelter, without human companionship, 
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until the Answer came. And as it was with the 
Master, so is it with the follower—all who attain 
the point of unfoldment at which the Answer 
is alone possible, must experience that awful 
feeling of “aloneness” and spiritual hunger, and 
frightful remoteness from all that the world 
values, before the Answer comes from Within— 
from the Holy of Holies of the Spirit. 
§ 

To realize the nature of the spiritual struggle 
that awaited Jesus in the Wilderness—that 
struggle that would bring Him face to face with 
His own soul, we must understand the Jewish 
longing and expectation of the Messiah. The 
Messianic traditions had taken a strong hold 
upon the minds of the Jewish people, and it 
needed but the spark of a strong personality 
to set all Israel into a blaze which would burn 
fiercely and destroy the foreign influences 
which have smothered the national spirit. The 
idea of a Messiah springing from the loins of 
David, and coming to take His rightful place 
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as the King of the Jews, was imbedded in the 
heart of every Jew worthy of the name. Israel 
was oppressed by its conquerors, and made 
subject to a foreign yoke, but when the Messiah 
would come to deliver Israel, every Jew would 
arise to drive out the foreign invaders and 
conquerors—the yoke of Rome would be 
thrown off, and Israel would once more take its 
place among the nations of the earth. 

Jesus knew full well the fact of this national 
hope. It had been installed into His mind from 
childhood. He had pondered over it often 
during the time of His wanderings and sojourn 
in foreign lands. The occult legends, however, 
make no mention of His having ever thought 
of Himself as the Messiah until he was about 
to re-enter His own land after His years of 
foreign study and ministry. It is thought that the 
idea of His being the long expected Messiah 
was first suggested by some of the Essenic 
teachers, when He rested with them for awhile 
before appearing before John the Baptist. It 
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was pointed out to Him that the marvelous 
events surrounding His birth indicated that 
He was a marked individual destined to play 
an important part in the history of the World. 
Then why was it not reasonable to believe that 
that role was to be that of the Messiah come 
to sit on the throne of His father David, and 
destined to bring Israel from her now obscure 
position to once more shine as a bright star 
in the firmament of nations? Why was it not 
reasonable that He was to lead the Chosen 
People to their own? 

Jesus began to ponder over these things. 
He had absolutely no material ambitions for 
Himself and all His impulses and inclinations 
were for the life of an occult ascetic. But the 
idea of a redeemed and regenerated Israel 
was one calculated to fire the blood of any Jew, 
even though the element of personal ambition 
might be lacking in him. 

He had always realized that in some way He 
was different from other men, and that some 
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great work lay ahead of Him, but He had never 
understood His own nature, nor the work He 
was to do. And it is not to be wondered that the 
talk among the Essenes caused Him to ponder 
carefully over the idea expressed by them. And 
then the wonderful event of the dove, and 
the Voice, upon the occasion of His baptism, 
seemed almost to verify the idea of the Essenes. 
Was He indeed the long-expected Deliverer of 
Israel? Surely He must find this out—He must 
wring the answer from the inmost recesses 
of His soul. And so, He sought refuge in the 
Wilderness, intuitively feeling that there amidst 
the solitude and desolation, He would fight His 
fight and receive His answer. 

He felt that He had come to a most important 
phase of His life's work, and the question of 
“What Am |?” must be settled, once and for 
all—then and there. And so He left behind 
Him the admiring and worshipful crowds of 
John’s following, and sought the solitude of the 
waste places of the Wilderness, in which He felt 
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He would come face to face with His own soul, 
and demand and receive its answer. 
§ 

And up in the inmost recesses of the Heart 
of the Wilderness, Jesus wrestled in spirit 
with Himself for many days, without food or 
nourishment, and without shelter. And the 
struggle was terrific—worthy of such a great 
soul. First the body’s insistent needs were to 
be fought and mastered. It is related that the 
climax of the physical struggle came one day 
when the Instinctive Mind, which attends to the 
physical functions, made a desperate and final 
demand upon Him. It cried aloud for bread 
with all the force of its nature. It tempted Him 
with the fact that by His own occult powers 
He was able to convert the very stones into 
bread, and it demanded that He work the 
miracle for His own physical needs—a practice 
deemed most unworthy by all true occultists 
and mystics. “Turn this stone into bread, and 
eat” cried the voice of the Tempter. But Jesus 
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resisted the temptation although He knew that 
by the power of His concentrated thought He 
had but first to mentally picture the stone as 
bread and then will that it be so materialized. 
The miraculous power which afterward turned 
water into wine, and which was again used to 
feed the multitude with the loaves and the 
fishes, was available to Him at that moment in 
order to satisfy the cravings of His body, and 
to break His fast. 

None but the advanced occultist who has 
known what it was to be tempted to use his 
mysterious powers to satisfy his personal wants, 
can appreciate the nature of the struggle 
through which Jesus passed, and from which He 
emerged victorious. And like the occult Master 
that He was, He summoned His Inner Forces 
and beat off the Tempter. 

§ 

But a still greater temptation than this 
arose to try Him to the utmost. He found 
Himself brought face to face with the idea of 
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Messiahship, and Kingship of the Jews, of which 
we spoke. Was He the Messiah? And if so, what 
must be His course of life and action? Was He 
destined to throw aside the robe and staff of 
the ascetic, and to don the royal purple and 
the sceptre? Was He to forsake the role of the 
spiritual guide and teacher, and to become the 
King and Ruler over the people of Israel? These 
were the questions He asked His soul, and for 
which He demanded an answer. 

And the mystic legends tell us that His Spirit 
answered by showing Him two sets of mental 
pictures, with the assurance that He could 
choose either, at will, and cause it to become 
realized. 

The first picture showed Him true to His 
spiritual instincts, and loyal to His mission, 
but which rendered Him indeed the “Man of 
Sorrows.’ He saw himself continuing to sow the 
seeds of Truth, which would, centuries after, 
spring up, blossom and bear fruit to nourish 
the world, but which would now bring down 
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upon His head the hatred and persecution of 
those in power and authority. And He saw each 
successive step, each showing the approach of 
the end, until at last He saw Himself crowned 
with thorns and meeting the death of a criminal 
on the cross, between two base criminals of 
the lowest classes of men. All this He saw and 
even His brave heart felt a deadly sickness at 
the ignominious end of it all—the apparent 
failure of His earthly mission. But it is related 
that some of the mighty intelligences which 
dwell upon the higher planes of existence, 
gathered around Him, and gave Him words 
of encouragement and hope and resolve. 
He found Himself literally in the midst of the 
Heavenly Host, and receiving the inspiration of 
its presence. 

Then this picture—and the Host of Invisible 
Helpers—faded away, and the second picture 
began to appear before the vision of the 
lonely dweller of the Wilderness. He saw the 
picture of Himself descending the mountain, 
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and announcing Himself as the Messiah—the 
King of the Jews—who had come to lead His 
Chosen People to victory and deliverance. 
He saw Himself acclaimed as the Promised 
One of Israel, and the multitude flocking to 
His banners. He saw Himself at the head of 
a great conquering army, marching toward 
Jerusalem. He saw Himself making use of His 
highly developed occult powers to read the 
minds of the enemy and thus know their every 
movement and intention, and the means to 
overcome them. He saw Himself miraculously 
arming and feeding His hosts of battle. He 
saw Himself smiting the enemy with His occult 
powers and forces. He saw the yoke of Rome 
being cast off, and its phalanxes fleeing across 
the borders in terror and disgraceful defeat. He 
saw Himself mounting the throne of David, His 
forefather. He saw Himself instituting a reign of 
the highest type, which would make of Israel 
the leading nation of the world. He saw Israel's 
sphere of influence extending in all directions, 
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until Persia, Egypt, Greece and even the once- 
feared Rome, become tributary nations. He 
saw Himself in the triumphant chariot on some 
great feast day of victory, with Caesar himself 
tied to the tail of His chariot—a slave to Israel's 
King. He saw His royal court outrivaling that 
of Solomon, and becoming the center of the 
world. He saw Jerusalem as the capital of the 
world, and He, Jesus of Nazareth, son of David 
the King, as its Ruler, its hero, its demi-god. The 
very apotheosis of human success showed in 
the picture of Himself and His Beloved Israel in 
the picture. 

And then the Temple was seen to be the 
Center of the Religious thought of the World. 
The Religion of the Jews, as modified by His own 
advanced views, would be the religion of all 
men. And he would be the favored mouthpiece 
of the God of Israel. All the dreams of the 
Hebrew Fathers would be realized in Him, the 
Messiah of the New Israel whose capital would 
be Jerusalem, the Queen of the World. 
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And all this by simply the exercise of his occult 
powers under the direction of HIS WILL. It is 
related that accompanying this second picture 
and attracted by its mighty power, came all the 
great thought-waves of the world which had 
been thought by men of all times who thought 
and acted out the Dreams of Power. These 
clouds settled down upon Him like a heavy fog, 
and their vibrations were almost overpowering. 
And also came the hosts of the disembodied 
souls of those who while living had sought or 
gained power. And each strove to beat into 
His brain the Desire of Power. Never in the 
history of man have the Powers of Darkness so 
gathered together for attack upon the mind of 
a mortal man. Would it have been any wonder 
had even such a man as Jesus succumbed? 

But He did not succumb. Rallying His Inner 
Force to His rescue He beat back the attacking 
horde, and by an effort of His Will, He swept 
both picture and tempters away into oblivion, 
crying indignantly “Thou darest to tempt even 
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me, thy Lord and Master. Get thee behind me 
thou Fiends of Darkness”! 

And so the Temptation of the Wilderness 
failed, and Jesus received His answer from His 
soul, and He descended the mountains, back 
to the haunts of men—back to the scene of 
His three years’ labors and suffering, and back 
to His Death. And He knew full well all that 
awaited Him there, for had He not seen the 
First Picture? 

Jesus had chosen His career. 

§ 

The Master descended from the mountains 
and forsook the Wilderness for the place in 
which John and his followers were gathered. 
Resting for a time, and refreshing Himself with 
food and drink, He gathered together His 
energies for His great work. 

The followers of John gathered around Him, 
filled with the idea that He was the Messiah come 
to lead them to victory and triumph. But He 
disappointed them by His calm, simple manner, 
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and His disavowal of royal claims. “What seek 
ye of me?” he asked them, and many, abashed, 
left His circle and returned to the crowd. But a 
few humble souls remained and around these 
few gathered a few more, until at last a little 
band of faithful students was formed—the 
first band of Christian disciples. This band was 
composed almost entirely of fishermen and 
men of similar humble occupations. There was 
an absence of people of rank or social position. 
His people were of the “plain people” which 
have furnished the recruits for every great 
religion. 

And after a time, Jesus moved away from 
the place, followed by His band of disciples, 
which drew new members from each place of 
gathering. Some stayed but for a short time, 
while others replaced the faint hearted ones of 
little faith. But the band steadily grew, until it 
began to attract the attention of the authorities 
and the public. Jesus constantly disclaimed 
being the Messiah, but the report that such 
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indeed He was, began to spread and the 
authorities began that system of spying and 
watching which followed His footsteps for three 
years, and which finally resulted in His death on 
the Cross. And this suspicion was encouraged 
by the Jewish priesthood which began to hate 
the young teacher whose opposition to their 
tyranny and formalism was quite marked. 

The band one day came to a small village in 
Galilee, and Jesus began His usual meetings 
and teaching. Near where they gathered was a 
house at which preparations were being made 
for a wedding feast. The wedding ceremony 
has always been an important occasion among 
the Jews. The most elaborate preparations 
consistent with the size of the purse of the girl's 
parents are indulged in. Relatives from far and 
near gather to the feast. Jesus happened to be 
a distant kinsman of the bride, and according 
to custom He was bidden to the feast. 

The guests began to gather, each depositing 
his sandals in the outer court, and entering 
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the guest chamber barefooted, after carefully 
bathing his feet and ankles after the custom 
still prevailing in Oriental countries. Jesus was 
accompanied by a few of His faithful followers. 
His mother, and His several brothers were also 
among the blood-relations present at the feast. 

His appearance caused much interest and 
comment among the other guests. To some 
He was simply a traveling religious teacher, 
not uncommon in that land, to others He was 
an inspired prophet, bringing a wonderful 
Message to the Jewish people, as He had to 
the Persians, Egyptians and Hindus; to others 
he was more than this, and whispers of “He is 
the Messiah”; "The King of Israel,’ etc., began to 
circulate among those present, causing interest, 
uneasiness or disgust, according to the views 
of the hearers. But whenever He moved, He 
attracted attention by His manner, attitude and 
expression. All felt that here indeed was an 
Individual. Strange stories of His wanderings in 
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strange lands added additional interest to His 
presence. 

A feeling that something unusual was about 
to happen began to creep over the crowd, as 
is the case often preceding such events. Mary, 
His mother, watched her son with longing eyes, 
for she saw that some strange change had come 
over Him, that was beyond her comprehension. 

Toward the end of the feast, it began to be 
whispered around among the near relatives 
that the supply of wine was about exhausted, 
the attendance having been much greater than 
had been expected. This, to a Jewish family, 
was akin to a family disgrace, and anxious looks 
began to be exchanged among the members 
of the immediate family. 

Tradition has it that Jesus was besought for 
aid by His mother and other female kinswoman. 
Just what they expected Him to do is not clear, 
but it is probable that they unconsciously 
recognized His greatness, and accorded Him 
the place of the natural Head of the Family, 
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as being the most prominent member. At any 
rate, they asked His aid. What arguments they 
used, or what reasons they urged, we do not 
know, but whatever they were, they succeeded 
in winning Him to their side, and gaining from 
Him a promise of aid and assistance. But not 
until after He had remonstrated that these 
things were of no concern of His—that His 
powers were not to be trifled away in this 
manner. But His love for His mother, and His 
desire to reward her devotion and faith in Him, 
prevailed over the natural disinclination of the 
mystic to be a “wonder worker” and to exhibit 
his occult powers to grace a wedding-feast. 
He had long since learned the necessary but 
comparatively simple occult feat from His old 
Masters in far off India, that land of wonder- 
working. He knew that even the humbler Yogis 
of that land would smile at the working of such 
a simple miracle. And so the matter seemed 
to Him to be of but slight moment, and not 
as a prostitution of some of the higher occult 
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powers. And feeling thus, He yielded to their 
requests for aid. 

Then moving toward the court in which were 
stored a number of great jars of water, he fixed 
a keen, burning glance upon them, one by 
one, passing His hand rapidly over them, in a 
quick succession, He made the Mental Image 
that precedes all such manifestations of occult 
power, and then manifesting His power by using 
His Will in the manner known to all advanced 
occultists, He rapidly materialized the elements 
of the wine in the water, within the jars, and lo! 
the “miracle” had been wrought. 

A wave of excitement passed over the 
crowded house. The guests flocked around 
the jars to taste of the wine that had been 
produced by occult power. The priests frowned 
their displeasure, and the authorities sneered 
and whispered “charlatan”; “fraud”; “shameful 
imposture”; and other expressions that always 
follow an occurrence of this kind. 
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Jesus turned away, in grief and sorrow. Among 
the Hindus such a simple occult occurrence 
would have caused but little comment, while 
here among His own people it was considered 
to be awonderful miracle by some, while others 
regarded it as a trick of a traveling conjurer and 
charlatan. 

What manner of people were these to whom 
He had decided to deliver the Message of Life? 
And, sighing deeply, He passed from the house, 
and returned to His camp. 
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The Fifth Lesson: The Foundation of the Work. 





HERE IS BUT an imperfect record in the 

Gospels of the first year of Jesus’ ministry 
among the Jews. Theologians have spoken of 
it as the “Year of Obscurity,’ but the Occult 
traditions speak of it as a most important year 
of His ministry, for in it He laid firm foundations 
for His future work. 

He travelled all over the country, establishing 
little circles of disciples and centres of interest. 
In cities, towns, villages and hamlets, He left 
behind Him little bands of faithful students who 
kept alive the flame of Truth, which steadily 
kindled the lamps of others who were attracted 
by the light. Always among the humblest He 
labored, seemingly impressed with the idea 
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that the work must be begun on the lowest 
rounds of society’s ladder. But after a while a 
few of the more pretentious people began to 
attend the meetings, often brought there by 
curiosity. They came to smile and be amused, 
but many were impressed and remained to 
pray. The leaven had been well mixed in the 
loaf of Jewish society and it was beginning to 
work. 

Once more the season of the Feast of the 
Passover arrived and found Jesus with His 
followers in Jerusalem and in the Temple. 
What memories the scene awakened in His 
mind. He could see the same scenes in which 
He had participated seventeen years before. 
Once more He saw the pitiful slaughter of the 
innocent lambs, and witnessed the flow of the 
sacrificed blood over the altars and the stones 
of the floor of the courts. Once more He saw the 
senseless mummery of the priestly ceremonies, 
which seemed more pitiful than ever to His 
developed mind. He knew that His vision had 
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shown that He was to be slaughtered even 
as the sacrificial lambs, and there arose in His 
mind that comparison which stayed with Him 
ever after—that picture of Himself as the Lamb 
sacrificed on the Altar of Humanity. As pure as 
was this figure in His mind, it seems pitiful that 
in the centuries to come His followers would 
fall into the error (as equally cruel as that of 
the Hebrews) of imagining that His death was 
a sacrifice demanded by a cruel Deity to satisfy 
the Divine Wrath which had been kindled by 
the sight of Man’s shortcomings and sins. 

The barbarous conception of a wrathful 
God whose anger against His people could 
be appeased only by the bloody slaughter 
of innocent creatures, is fully equalled by the 
theological dogmas that the same Divine Wrath 
could be, and was, appeased by the blood of 
Jesus, the Master who had come to deliver the 
Message of Truth. Such a conception is worthy 
of only the most barbarous and primitive minds. 
And yet it has been preached and taught for 
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centuries—in the very name of Jesus Himself— 
and men have been persecuted and put to 
death because they refused to believe that 
the Supreme Creator of the Universe could 
be such a malignant, cruel, revengeful Being, 
or that the One Mind of All could be flattered 
and cajoled into forgiveness by the sight of the 
death of the Man of Sorrows. It seems almost 
incredible that such a teaching could have 
arisen from the pure teachings of Jesus, and 
that such has been Man's incapacity to grasp 
the Inner Teachings, that the Church built upon 
Jesus’ ministry has adopted and insisted upon 
the acceptance of such dogmas. But this baneful 
cloud of ignorance and barbaric thought is 
gradually lifting, until even now the intelligent 
minds in the Church refuse to accept or teach 
the doctrine in its original crudity, they either 
passing it over in silence, or else dressing it ina 
more attractive garb. 

Jesus taught no such barbarous things. His 
conception of Deity was of the highest, for He 
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had received the most advanced teachings 
of the Mystics, who had instructed Him in 
the Mystery of the Immanent God, abiding 
everywhere and in all things. He had advanced 
far beyond the conception of Deity which 
pictured the One as a savage, bloodthirsty, 
vengeful, hating, tribal deity, ever crying for 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings, and capable 
of the meanest of human emotions. He saw 
this conception as He saw the conception 
of other races and peoples, all of which had 
their tribal or national gods, which loved that 
particular tribe or people, and which hated all 
other races or nationalities. He saw that back of, 
and behind, all these barbarous and primitive 
conceptions of Deity there dwelt an ever calm 
and serene Being, the Creator and Ruler of 
countless Universes—millions and millions of 
worlds—flling all space, and above all of the 
petty attributes that had been bestowed upon 
the petty gods of human creation. He knew that 
the God of each nation, of each person in fact, 
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was but a magnified idea of the characteristics 
of the nation or individual in question. And 
he knew that Hebrew conception was no 
exception to this rule. 

To anyone having grown to an appreciation 
of the grandeur and greatness of the idea of 
an Immanent Universal Being, the dogma of a 
Deity demanding a blood sacrifice to appease 
its wrath is too pitiful and degrading to be 
worth even a moment's serious consideration. 
And to such a one the prostitution of the high 
teachings of Jesus by the introduction of such 
a base conception is a source of righteous 
indignation and earnest protest. The Mystics in 
the Christian Church throughout the centuries 
have never accepted any such teachings, 
although the persecution of the church 
authorities have prevented their protests 
being made openly until of late years. The 
Mystics alone have kept alive the Light of the 
Truth through the Dark Ages of the Christian 
Church. But now has come the dawn of a new 
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day, and the Church itself is seeing the Light, 
and the pulpits are beginning to resound with 
the truth of Mystic Christianity. And in the years 
to come the Teachings of Jesus, the Master, will 
flow pure and clear, once more freed from the 
corrupting dogmas which so long polluted the 
Fount. 

As Jesus wandered silently through the courts 
and chambers of the Temple, His indignation 
was aroused by a sight which seemed to Him 
to portray more forcibly than aught else the 
degradation which had fallen upon the Temple 
by reason of the corruption of the priesthood. 
Grouped around the steps and outer courts 
of the Temple He saw the groups of brokers, 
money-changers and merchants who were 
doing a thriving business with the thousands 
of strangers attending the Feast. The money- 
changers were exchanging the coins of the 
realm for the inferior coins of the outlying 
regions, charging a large commission for the 
exchange. The brokers were buying articles, or 
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loaning money on them, from the poor pilgrims, 
who were sacrificing their personal belongings 
for cash with which they might purchase the 
animals for the sacrifice. The merchants had 
droves of cattle, flocks of sheep and cages 
of doves within the sacred precincts of the 
Temple, which they were selling to the pilgrims 
who wished to offer sacrifices. Tradition has it 
that the corrupt priesthood profited by the 
sale of these “privileges” granted to this horde 
of traffickers in the Temple precincts. The vile 
practice had gradually crept in and established 
a firm foothold in the Temple, although contrary 
to the ancient practice. 

To Jesus the horrible scenes of the Temple 
sacrificial rites seemed to focus in this final 
exhibition of greed, materialism and lack of 
spirituality. It seemed to be blasphemy and 
sacrilege of the most glaring type. And His 
very soul felt nauseated and outraged by the 
sight. His fingers twitched, and laying hold of a 
bundle of knotted cords which had been used 
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by some cattle-driver to urge forward his herd, 
He rushed forward upon the horde of traffickers, 
whirling His instrument of chastisement over 
the shoulders and backs of the offenders, 
driving them out in a frantic rout, upsetting 
their benches and paraphernalia, crying in a 
voice of authority, “Out, ye wretches! This is 
the House of the Lord, and ye have made it a 
den of thieves.” The "Meek and lowly Nazarene’ 
became an avenger of the prostitution of the 
Temple. 

The brokers, money-changers and merchants 
fled before His mighty charge, leaving their 
scattered money over the floors of the Temple. 
They dared not return, for Jesus had aroused 
the wrath of the people against them, and 
a cry arose for the old practice of protecting 
the sacred place against such invasion. But the 
traffickers sought out the High-priests and 
complained bitterly of this annulment of their 
“privileges” and “franchises,” for which they had 
paid so highly. And the High-priests, being 
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compelled to refund the price paid for the 
concessions, were much wrought up over the 
matter, and then and there swore vengeance 
against the Master who had dared interfere 
with their system of what the world now calls 
by the suggestive name of “graft.” And this 
vengeance and hatred waxed stronger each 
moment, and was to a great extent the moving 
factor in the schemes and intrigues which two 
years later resulted in the frightful scene on 
Calvary. 

The succeeding months were filled with 
wanderings up and down the land, spreading 
the work and making new converts and 
followers. Jesus did not take the position of a 
great preacher at this time, but seemed to be 
rather a teacher of the few whom He gathered 
around Him at each point and place. He 
observed but few ceremonies, that of Baptism 
being the principal one, and which, as we have 
shown, was an Essenic rite having an occult 
and mystical significance. The students of the 
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New Testament may read between its leaves 
the history of the ministry of Jesus at this time, 
noting the working of the leaven in the mass of 
the Jewish mind. 

About this time Jesus was sorely distressed at 
the terrible news which reached Him regarding 
the fate of his cousin, John the Baptist, who had 
been His Forerunner. The Baptist had dared to 
thrust his preachings and rebukes into the very 
precincts of a corrupt court, and had brought 
down upon his head the natural consequences 
of his rashness. Herod had thrust him into a 
gloomy dungeon and there were rumors of a 
worse fate yet in store for him. And that fate 
soon overtook him. Refusing the chance of life 
and liberty that was promised him if he would 
but break his vows of asceticism and indulge 
the passionate desires of a royal princess,— 
turning away from the base proposal with the 
horror of the true mystic,—he met his fate 
like a man knowing the Truth, and the head 
which graced the royal platter bore upon its 
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face no expression of fear or regret. John had 
conquered even in Death. 

Jesus retired once more into the Desert upon 
the news of John’s death reaching him. Added 
to His sorrow came the conviction that there 
was a new work set before Him to do. John’s 
death necessitated a combining of the work 
of the Baptist with that of Jesus’ own ministry. 
The followers of the two teachers must be 
combined into one great body, under the 
supervision of the Master Himself, aided by the 
most worthy and capable of His disciples. The 
tragic death of John played a most important 
part in the future ministry of the Master, and He 
sought the solace and inspiration of the Desert 
in His consideration of the plans and details of 
His new work. Students will note that from the 
time He emerged from the Desert He threw 
off the cloak of reserve and retirement and 
stepped boldly before the people as an ardent 
preacher to multitudes and an impassioned 
orator and public speaker. No more the little 
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circle of appreciative students—the rostrum 
with the great crowds of hearers were His from 
that time. 

Returning from His work in Samaria and 
Judea, He once more made Galilee the scene 
of His principal work. The new spirit which He 
now threw into His preaching attracted the 
attention of the public, and enormous crowds 
attended His meetings. He spoke now with 
a new air of authority, differing greatly from 
His former mild tones as a teacher of the few. 
Parables and allegories and other rich Oriental 
figures of speech fell from His lips, and many 
of the educated classes flocked to hear the 
wonderful young orator and preacher. He 
seemed to have an intuitive insight into the 
minds of His hearers, and His appeals reached 
their hearts as personal calls to righteousness, 
right thinking and right living. From this time on 
His ministry assumed the character of an active 
propaganda, instead of the usual quiet mission 
of the Mystic. 
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And here began that remarkable series 
of wonder workings or “miracles” which He 
evidently employed to attract the attention 
of the public and at the same time to perform 
kindly and worthy acts. Not that He used 
these wonder-workings as a bid for sensational 
interest or self-glory—the character of Jesus 
rendered such a course impossible—but He 
knew that nothing would so attract the interest 
of an Oriental race as occurrences of this kind, 
and He hoped to then awaken in them a real 
spiritual interest and fervor, which would rise far 
above the demand for “miracles.” In adopting 
this course Jesus followed the example of the 
holy men in India, with whose works He was 
personally familiar, owing to His sojourn in that 
land. 

And, then let us say, that advanced occultists 
see nothing “supernatural” nor incredible in 
these “miracles” of Jesus. On the contrary, they 
know them to be the result of the application 
of certain well established natural laws, which, 
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while almost unknown to the masses of people, 
are still known and occasionally made use 
of by the advanced occultists of all lands. 
Skeptics and unbelievers may sneer at these 
things, and many faint-faith Christians may 
wish to apologize or “explain” these wonderful 
happenings, but the advanced occultist needs 
no “explanations” nor apologies. He has more 
faith than the church-goer, for he knows of 
the existence and use of these occult powers 
latent in Man. There is no material effect or 
phenomenon that is “supernatural’—the Laws 
of Nature are in full operation on the material 
plane and cannot be overcome. But there are 
among such Natural Laws certain phases and 
principles that are so little known to the average 
mind that when they are manifested Nature's 
Laws seemed to be transcended, and the result 
is called “a miracle.’ The occult tradition tells us 
that Jesus was a past-master in the knowledge 
and application of the occult forces of nature, 
and that even the wonders that He wrought 
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during His Jewish ministry were but as child's 
play when compared with those that He might 
have manifested had He seen fit to do so. In fact, 
it is believed that some of His greatest wonder- 
workings have never been recorded, for He 
always impressed upon His chosen followers 
the advisability of refraining from laying too 
much stress on these things. The “miracles” 
recorded in the Gospels were only those which 
were most widely known among the people. 
The greater-wonders were deemed too sacred 
for common gossip. 

When the Master and His followers reached 
Cana, which, by the way, had been the scene 
of his first “miracle’—the changing of the water 
into wine at the wedding feast—one of the 
most striking of His earlier manifestations of 
occult power occurred. An influential citizen 
of Capernaum, a town a score of miles distant, 
who met Him and besought His aid and power 
in the interest of his young son, who lay dying 
at his home. The man besought Jesus to hasten 
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to Capernaum to heal the youth ere he die. 
Jesus smiled kindly upon him and bade him 
return to his son, for the youth was even now 
restored to health and strength and life. His 
hearers were astounded at the reply and the 
doubters smiled knowingly, foreseeing a defeat 
for the young Master when the news of the 
youth's death should become known. Those of 
His followers who were faint of heart and weak 
of faith felt most uncomfortable and began to 
whisper the “if” of doubt. But Jesus continued 
His working with a calm air of certainty, without 
further remarks. It was the seventh hour of the 
day when the words were spoken. 

The father hastened homeward to see 
whether the Master had succeeded or failed. 
A day or two passed with no word from 
Capernaum. The scoffers of the wedding feast 
repeated their sneers and revilings—the word 
“charlatan” was again heard passing from lip to 
lip. Then came news from the distant village, 
and upon its arrival the voice of scorn was 
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stilled, and the hearts of the faint again beat 
freely. The word came that when the father 
had reached his house he was greeted by the 
household with cries of joy and news that at 
the seventh hour the fever had abated and the 
crisis had been passed. 

And yet the “miracle” above recorded was no 
greater than many occultists have performed 
in all times—no greater than the many similar 
cures that have been performed by the 
modern healers of the many metaphysical cults. 
It was simply an application of the subtle forces 
of nature called into operation by mental 
concentration. It was an instance of what in 
modern phrase is called “absent treatment” 
along metaphysical lines. In saying this we 
wish in no way to detract from the wonder 
that Jesus had wrought, but merely to let the 
student know that the power is still possessed 
by others and is not a “supernatural” thing but 
the operation of purely natural laws. 
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About this time there occurred another 
event in His life, and a manifestation of His 
power which is noted in the New Testament 
and which is told in the occult tradition with 
somewhat more detail. It occurred when Jesus 
visited his home town of Nazareth on the eve of 
the Jewish Sabbath. He rested over night and 
then the following morning betook Himself 
to the regular services in the local synagogue. 
He took the seat which He had occupied as a 
young boy with Joseph. No doubt the familiar 
scene awakened memories of His strange 
youthful history in His mind. Then, much to 
His surprise, He heard Himself called to the 
platform to conduct the service. It must be 
remembered that Jesus was a regular rabbi, or 
priest, by birth, education and training, and 
was entitled to Conduct the Jewish service. No 
doubt His townspeople wished to hear their 
young townsman address and exhort them. He 
took the place of authority in the synagogue 
and proceeded to read the regular service in 
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the accustomed manner, as prescribed by the 
custom and laws of the church. The prayers, 
chantings and readings succeeded each other 
in their regular order. Then came the preaching 
of the sermon. Taking the sacred roll from its 
receptacle, He read the text from Isaiah, “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath 
anointed me to preach the good tidings,’ etc. 
Then He began his exposition of the text He 
had just read. 

But instead of the expected customary words 
and _ illustrations—technical theological hair- 
splitting and dreary platitudes—He began to 
preach in a manner unknown to the Nazarenes. 
His opening sentence broke the silence and 
greatly startled and disturbed the congregation. 
"This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears,’ 
were his opening words. And then He began 
a statement of His conception of His ministry 
and His Message. Thrusting aside all precedent 
and musty authority, He boldly proclaimed that 
He had come to establish a new conception of 
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the Truth—a conception that would overturn 
the priestly policy of formalism and lack of 
spirituality—a conception that would ignore 
forms and ceremonies, and cleave close to 
the spirit of the Sacred Teachings. And then 
He began a scathing denunciation of the lack 
of spiritual advancement among the Jewish 
people—their materialism and desire for 
physical enjoyments and their drifting away 
from the highest ideals of the race. He preached 
the mystic doctrine, and insisted that they 
be applied to the problems of every-day life 
and conduct. He brought down the teachings 
of the Kaballah from the cloudy heights, and 
set them before the people in plain, practical 
form. He bade them aspire to great spiritual 
heights, forsaking the base ideals to which they 
had clung. He ran counter to every custom 
and prejudice of the people before Him, and 
showed a lack of reverence for all of their petty 
forms and traditions. He bade them leave the 
illusions of material life and follow the Light of 
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the Spirit wherever it might lead them. These 
and many other things told He them. 

And then arose a disturbance among 
the congregation. They began to interrupt 
and question Him, and many were the 
contradictions and denials hurled at Him 
from the benches. Some began to sneer at 
His pretensions as the Bearer of the Message, 
and demanded that He work a wonder or 
“miracle” and give them a sign. This demand 
He flatly refused to grant, not deeming the 
same proper, or in accordance with the occult 
custom which always frowned upon wonder- 
working in response to such a demand. Then 
they began to abuse Him and cries of “charlatan” 
and “fraud” began to resound from the walls 
of the synagogue. They reminded Him of His 
humble birth and condition of His parents, and 
refused to believe that any such person as He 
had any right to claim extraordinary powers or 
privileges. Then came from His lips the famous 
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saying, "A prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country.’ 

Then He began a fresh assault upon their 
prejudices and narrow views—their pet 
superstitions and bigotry. He stripped from 
them their garb of hypocrisy and assumed piety, 
and showed them their naked souls in all their 
ugliness and moral uncleanliness. He poured 
burning invective and vitriolic denunciations 
into their midst, and spared no terms that 
could properly be applied to them. In a short 
time the congregation was beside itself with 
rage, and the pretended righteous indignation 
of a flock of hypocrites and formalists who had 
heard themselves described in disrespectful 
terms by one they regarded as an upstart young 
man from the lower classes of their virtuous 
community. They felt that they had bestowed 
a flattering honor upon Him, as a mark of 
consideration for a young townsman upon His 
return from a foreign and domestic missionary 
tour. And now to think that He had thus basely 
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betrayed their courtesy and showed in how 
little esteem He really held them—surely this 
was beyond human endurance. And then the 
storm broke upon Him. 

Leaving their seats in the synagogue, the 
congregation rushed upon the young preacher, 
and tearing Him from the platform, they pushed 
Him out of the building. And then the jostling, 
hustling, pushing crowd carried Him before 
them along the village streets and out into the 
suburbs. He resisted not, deeming it unworthy 
to struggle with them. At last, however, He was 
compelled to defend Himself. He perceived 
that it was the intention of the mob to push 
Him over a precipice that had been formed 
on the side of a hill just beyond the town limits. 
He waited patiently until they had urged Him 
to the very brink of the decline, and until it 
needed but one strong push to press Him over 
its edge and into the gorge below. And then 
He exerted His occult forces in a proper self- 
defense. Not a blow struck He—not a man did 
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He smite with the wondrous occult power at 
His command, which would have paralyzed 
their muscles or even have stretched them 
lifeless at His feet. No, he controlled Himself 
with a firm hand, and merely bent upon them a 
look. But such a look! 

A glance in which was concentrated the 
mighty Will developed by mystic knowledge 
and occult practice. It was the Gaze of the 
Occult Master, the power of which ordinary 
men may not withstand. And the mob, feeling 
its mighty force, experienced the sensation of 
abject fear and terror. Their hair arose, their 
eyes started from their sockets, their knees 
shook under them, and then, with a wild shout 
of horror they began to scatter and fly, making a 
wide pathway for the Man of Mystery who now 
strode through their ranks with that awful gaze 
which seemed to pierce the veil of mortality 
and to peer at things ineffable and beyond 
human ken. And with His eyes refusing to look 
again upon the familiar scenes of His youth, He 
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departed from Nazareth, forsaking it forever 
as His home place. Verily, indeed, the Prophet 
hath no honor in His own land. Those who 
should have been His staunchest supporters 
were the first in His own land to threaten Him 
with violence. The attempt of Nazareth was the 
prophecy of Calvary, and Jesus so knew it. But 
He had set his feet upon The Path, and drew 
not back from it. 

Turning His back upon Nazareth, Jesus 
established a new centre or home in 
Capernaum, which place remained the 
nearest approach to home to Him during 
the remainder of His Ministry and until His 
death. The traditions have it that His mother 
came to live also at Capernaum, together with 
some of His brothers. It is also related that his 
sisters and brothers, both those remaining at 
Nazareth and those removing to Capernaum, 
were sorely vexed with Him at His conduct 
at the synagogue, which they deemed not 
“respectable” nor proper, and they accordingly 
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looked upon Him as an eccentric relative whose 
vagaries had brought disrepute upon the family. 
He was regarded much in the light of a “black- 
sheep” and “undesirable relation” by all of His 
family except His mother, who still clung to her 
beloved first-born. The mother made her home 
with some of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, 
but He was not made welcome there, but was 
looked upon as an outcast and wanderer. He 
once spoke of this, saying that while the birds 
and beasts had nests and homes, He, the Son of 
Man, had nowhere to lay his head. And so He 
wandered around in His own land, as He had 
in foreign countries, an ascetic, living upon the 
alms of the people who loved Him and listened 
to His words. And in so doing He followed the 
plans and life of the Hindu ascetics, who even 
unto this day so live, “with yellow-robe and 
begging bowl,’ and “without money or scrip in 
their purses.’ The Jewish ascetic—for such was 
Jesus—has His counterparts in the wandering 
holy-men of India and Persia today. 
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But it must be remembered that even in 
Jesus’ time, the spectacle of a rabbi living this 
ascetic life, forsaking the emoluments of His 
priestly rank and deliberately taking up the 
roll of a poverty-stricken mendicant, was a 
rare one. It ran contrary to all the thrifty and 
prudent customs and ideals of the race. It was 
an importation from the Essenes, or from the 
strange people of far-off lands, and it was not 
relished by the Jewish authorities, or people 
who preferred the synagogues and Temple, 
with their sleek, well-fed priests, with fancy 
robes and attractive ceremonies. 

Making His base at Capernaum, Jesus began 
to form His band of disciples with more show of 
a working organization. To some He delegated 
certain authority, and bade them perform 
certain dues of the ministry. For some reason 
He selected some of His leading lieutenants 
from the ranks of the fishermen who plied their 
vocation along the waters of that port of the 
country. The fishers of fish became the fishers 
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of men. Jesus became very popular among the 
fishing fraternity, and the legends, as well as 
the New Testament narratives, tell of instances 
in which He bade His poor fishermen friends 
(who had been unfortunate in their day's haul) 
to let down their nets at some point indicated 
by Him, when to their surprise and joy their 
nets would be filled to overflowing. 

Little acts of kindness bestowed here and 
there among the humbler classes tended to 
have Jesus looked upon and spoken of as a 
friend of the people, but which reputation 
excited the jealousy of the authorities who 
held that such acts could be prompted by none 
other than a selfish motive, and that motive the 
incitement of the masses to rebellion in the 
interest of Himself as a Messiah. And so, we 
see His very acts of kindness and compassion 
served to increase the suspicion and hatred 
which the authorities, both ecclesiastical and 
temporal, had always felt toward Him. 
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His desire to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor and wretched took Him much among 
these people and away from the so-called 
higher classes. The “plain people” were 
regarded by Him as the salt of the earth, and 
they, in turn, regarded Him as their champion 
and advisor. And especially to the sick did He 
devote His time and powers. He made many 
marvellous cures, a few only of which were 
recorded in the New Testament narratives. The 
occult legends state that these cures were of 
daily occurrence and that wherever He went 
He left behind Him a trail of people healed of 
all kinds of disorders, and that people flocked 
for miles to be healed of their infirmities. The 
Gospels relate that He cured great numbers of 
people by the simple process of laying on of 
hands (a favorite method of occult healers) “he 
laid his hands on every one of them and healed 
them: 

It is related that at Capernaum his attention 
was directed toward a madman, who suddenly 
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cried out, “I know Thee, Thou Holy One of God,’ 
whereupon Jesus spoke a few authoritative 
words and cured him of his malady, by 
methods that will describe the nature of the 
man's psychic disturbance to any advanced 
student of occultism. Demoniac possession 
is not believed in by orthodox Christians of 
today, but Jesus evidently shared the belief in 
obsession held by students of Psychism and 
similar subjects, judging from the words He 
used in relieving this man from his malady. We 
advise our students to read the Gospel records 
in connection with these lessons, in order 
to follow the subject along the old familiar 
paths, but with the additional light of the 
interpretation of Mystic Christianity. 

The growing reputation of Jesus as a healer 
of the sick soon taxed His physical powers 
to the utmost. He felt Himself called upon to 
do the work of a dozen men, and His nature 
rebelled at the unequal task imposed upon it. 
It seemed as if all Capernaum were sick. Her 
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streets were crowded by seekers after health 
and strength. At last He perceived that His work 
as a Teacher was being submerged in His work 
as a Healer. And, after a period of prayer and 
meditation, He put aside from Him the claims 
of humanity for the healing of physical ills, and 
turning His back upon the waiting patients at 
Capernaum, He once more started forward on 
His pilgrimage as a Preacher of the Message, 
and thereafter would heal physical ills only 
occasionally, and, instead, devote the main 
portion of His time to preaching the Truth to 
those who were ready to hear it. It was a hard 
thing for a man with the tender heart of Jesus 
to leave behind Him the crowd of patients at 
Capernaum, but it was necessary for Him to 
do so, else He would have remained merely 
an occult healer of physical ailments instead of 
the Messenger of the Truth whose work it was 
to kindle in many places the Flame of the Spirit, 
that would serve as the true Light of the World 
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long after the physical bodies of all then living 
had been again resolved to dust. 

And so, leaving behind Him Capernaum 
and its wailing multitudes, He, followed by His 
disciples, moved out toward the open country, 
to spread the glad tidings and to bring to the 
hearts of many “that peace which passeth all 
understanding.’ 
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The Sixth Lesson: The Work of Organization. 





| CAPERNAUM BEHIND Him, with its 
crowds of invalids seeking healing, and 
fighting off the demands that would have 
rendered Him a professional healer instead 
of a Teacher and preacher of the Message of 
Truth, Jesus passed on to other parts of the 
land, taking with Him the band of disciples and 
faithful followers who now traveled with Him. 
But He did not altogether relinquish His 
healing work. He merely made it an incident of 
His ministry, and did not allow it to interfere 
with His preaching and teaching. The Gospel 
narratives show a number of remarkable cures 
made by Him at this time, and the few recorded 
cases are, of course, merely occasional incidents 
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that stand out in the minds of the people 
among hundreds of less noticeable cases. 

The cure of the leper is one of such remarkable 
cases. Leprosy was a foul disease much dreaded 
by the people of Oriental countries. And the 
unfortunate person afflicted by it became an 
outcast and pariah from whom all others fled 
as from an unclean and impure thing. 

There was a leper in the part of the country in 
which Jesus was traveling and teaching. He heard 
of the wonderful gift of healing accredited to 
the young preacher, and he determined to get 
into His presence and beg His aid. How the 
leper managed to get through the crowds and 
into the presence of Jesus is not known, but it 
must have required great strategy on his part, 
for such people were not permitted to pass 
in and among crowds of other people. But in 
some way the leper contrived to come face 
to face with Jesus as the latter walked alone in 
meditation, away from his followers. 
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The loathsome creature raised its repulsive 
form, the picture of human misery and woe, 
and confronting the Master, demanded from 
Him the exercise of the Gift of Healing. No 
doubt of His power was in the leper’s mind— 
his face shone with faith and expectation. Jesus 
gazed earnestly into the distorted features that 
shone with the fire of a fervent faith such as is 
rarely seen on the face of man, and touched 
with this testimony to His power and motives, 
He moved toward the leper, defying the laws 
of the country, which forbade the same. Not 
only this, but He even laid His hands upon the 
unclean flesh, defying all the laws of reason in 
so doing, and fearlessly passed His hand over 
the leper’s face, crying aloud, “Be thou clean!" 

The leper felt a strange thrill running through 
his veins and over his nerves, and every atom 
of his body seemed to be tingling with a 
peculiar burning and smarting sensation. Even 
as he looked he saw the color of his flesh 
changing and taking on the hue of the flesh of 
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the healthy person. The numbness departed 
from the affected portion of his body, and he 
could actually feel the thrill and tingle of the 
life currents that were at work with incredible 
speed building up new cells, tissue and muscle. 
And still Jesus held His hands against the flesh 
of the leper, allowing the life current of highly 
vitalized prana to pour from His organism 
into that of the leper, just as a storage battery 
of great power replenishes and recharges 
an electrical appliance. And back of it all was 
the most potent, trained Will of the Master 
Occultist directing the work. 

And then He bade the healed man 
depart and comply with the laws regarding 
purification and change of garments, including 
the appearance before the priests to receive 
a certificate of cleanliness. And He also bade 
him that nothing should be said regarding the 
nature or particulars of the cure. For some good 
reason He wished to escape the notoriety or 
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fame that the report of such a wonderful cure 
would be sure to excite. 

But alas! this was asking too much of human 
nature, and the healed leper, running with great 
leaps and bounds, began shouting and crying 
aloud the glad tidings of his marvelous cure, 
that all men might know what a great blessing 
had come to him. In spite of the injunction laid 
upon him, he began to sing aloud the praises 
of the Master who had manifested such an 
unheard-of power over the foul disease that 
had held him in its grasp until a few hours 
before. With wild gestures and gleaming eyes 
he told the story again and again, and it was 
taken up and repeated from person to person, 
until the whole town and countryside were 
familiar with the great news. Imagine such an 
event occurring in a small country town in our 
own land today, and you will realize what an 
excitement must have been occasioned in that 
home place of the leper. 
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And then occurred that which Jesus had 
doubtless seen when He forbade the leper 
to repeat the news of the cure. The whole 
region became excited and immense crowds 
gathered around Him and His disciples, crying 
aloud for new wonders and miracles. The 
curious sensation-seekers were there in full 
force, crowding out those whom He wished 
to reach by His teachings. And more than this, 
great numbers of sick and crippled people 
crowded around Him crying for aid and cure. 
The scenes of Capernaum were repeated. Even 
the lepers began flocking in, in defiance of law 
and custom, and the authorities were beside 
themselves with anger and annoyance. Not 
only the temporal authorities and the priests 
were arrayed against Him, as of old, but now 
He managed to arouse the opposition of the 
physicians of those days, who saw their practice 
ruined by this man whom they called a charlatan 
and deceiver threatening and destroying the 
health of the people, whose physical welfare 
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was safe only in their (the physicians’) hands 
and keeping. 

And so Jesus was compelled to close His 
ministry at this place and move on to another 
village. 

Another case which attracted much attention 
was that which occurred in Galilee when He 
was preaching in a house. In the midst of His 
discourse both He and His audience were 
startled by the sight of a figure on a bed being 
lowered down among the crowd of listeners 
from the roof surrounding the open court in 
the center of the house. It was a poor paralyzed 
man whom friends had contrived to hoist up 
and then lower down before Jesus in such a 
manner as could not escape the attention of 
the Master. It is related that the piteous appeal 
of the sufferer, and the faith which had inspired 
such great energy on the part of his friends, 
attracted the interest and sympathy of Jesus, 
and He paused in His discourse and made 
another of those instantaneous cures which are 
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possible only to the most advanced adepts in 
the science of spiritual healing. 

Then came the scene of the Wells of 
Bethesda—a region abounding in “healing 
waters” to which the sick and afflicted came 
to regain their health. The crowds of sick were 
being carried to the springs by friends or paid 
attendants, who pushed aside the weaker ones 
and fought their way to the wells. Jesus walked 
among the crowds, and at last His attention 
was attracted toward a poor fellow who lay 
upon his cot away off from the waters. He had 
no friends to carry him nearer, nor money 
for paid attendants. And he had not strength 
enough to crawl there himself. He filled the air 
with his moans and cries and bewailings of his 
unfortunate lot. Jesus walked up to him, and 
holding his attention by a firm look of authority 
and power, cried to him suddenly in a voice 
that demanded obedience, “Take up thy bed 
and walk!” The man, startled into obedience, 
did as directed, and much to his surprise, and 
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that of the crowd gathered around, found that 
he was able to move about freely—a well man. 

This cure also aroused not only the greatest 
interest but also the antagonism of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. It appears that the 
cure had been made on the Sabbath day, and 
that it was against the ecclesiastical law to heal 
the sick in any way upon that day; and also that 
the patient had performed manual work on the 
Sabbath in carrying his bed upon the orders of 
the Healer. And the good pious folk, urged on 
by the priests, began to abuse and condemn 
the Healer and patient, after the manner of the 
formal pietists of all lands and times, even of 
our own. Clinging to the letter of the law, these 
people overlook its spirit—bound by the 
forms, they fail to see the meaning lying back of 
all forms and ceremonies. 

Braving the storm that was arising around 
Him, Jesus boldly walked to the Temple. He 
was plunged in a sea of conflicting opinions and 
voices. On the one hand was the healed man 
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and those who sympathized with him, in earnest 
argument concerning the righteousness of the 
deed. But arrayed against these few were the 
good folk of the place who loudly denounced 
the Sabbath-breaker and demanded His 
punishment. Were the ancient laws of Moses 
to be thus defied by this presumptuous 
Nazarene, whose religious ideas were sadly 
lacking in orthodoxy? Surely not! Punish the 
upstart! And again Jesus was in actual peril of 
bodily hurt, or perhaps even death, owing to 
the religious bigotry of the orthodox people. 
Jesus was ever a foe to the stupid formalism 
and ignorant fanaticism regarding “holy days, 
which is ever a characteristic of certain classes 
of mind among people. On the above occasion, 
as well as upon other occasions, and notably 
upon the occasion of the Sabbath when He 
directed His hungry disciples to pick corn to 
satisfy their hunger, Jesus opposed the strict, 
ironclad law of Sabbath observance. He was 
ever filled with the idea that the “Sabbath was 
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made for man, and not man for the Sabbath: 
There was nothing Puritanical about the Master, 
and in view of His attitude regarding this matter 
it is surprising to witness the attitude of some in 
our own time who, wearing His livery, oppose 
these teachings of His in theory and practice. 

And so, driven out once more by the 
intolerance and bigotry of the public, Jesus 
returned again to Galilee, His land of retreat 
and rest, and the scene of much of His 
best work. Galilee was filled with His many 
followers and admirers, and He was less in 
danger of disturbance and persecution there 
than in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. Large 
congregations attended His ministry there, and 
His converts were numbered by the thousand. 
The village contained many persons healed 
by His power, and His name was a household 
word. 

And upon His return He entered into a new 
stage of His work. He had decided to divide 
His ministry among His twelve most advanced 
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disciples, as it had now reached proportions 
beyond His ability to personally control. And, as 
was customary to Him upon all great occasions, 
He sought the solitudes for meditation and 
spiritual strength before finally investing His 
twelve Apostles with the high authority of their 
mission. He spent the night on one of the hills 
near Capernaum, from which He descended 
the following morning, wearied in body from 
want of rest, but strong in soul and spirit. 

Then He gathered the Twelve around Him, 
and in a secret meeting divulged to them 
certain deep truths and secrets, adding certain 
instructions regarding healing work, and calling 
upon them for the highest allegiance to Him 
and His work. 

The Gospel narratives have but very little 
to say regarding Jesus’ work in the instruction 
of the Twelve for their future mission. And 
the average student of the narratives goes 
on without thinking of the marvelous mental 
and spiritual development that must have 
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been manifested by the Apostles during their 
transition from humble fishermen, and men of 
similar vocations, to highly developed teachers 
of advanced spiritual truths. To the occultist 
especially this ordinary view seems astounding, 
for he realizes the many arduous steps necessary 
to be trodden by the feet of the Neophyte 
before he becomes an Initiate, and the higher 
steps awaiting the Initiate before he may 
become a Master. And such a one realizes the 
mighty task that Jesus performed in developing 
and unfolding the spiritual natures of such a 
body of men until they become worthy to be 
His chosen representatives and teachers. The 
occult traditions have it that Jesus had pursued 
a systematic course of instruction of His chosen 
disciples, bringing them up rapidly through 
degree after degree of mystic attainment and 
occult knowledge, until finally they were ready 
for the finishing touches at His hands. And the 
occasion that we are now considering was the 
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time when the final degrees were imparted to 
them. 

It must be remembered that the Apostles 
were endowed with the mastery of the occult 
forces of nature which enabled them to 
perform the “miracles” of healing similar to 
those of Jesus. And it must not be supposed 
for a moment that an occult Master of so high 
a degree of attainment as that reached by Jesus 
would have allowed His disciples to use such 
mighty power without also instructing them 
fully in the nature of the forces they were using, 
and of the best methods of employing the same. 
And such knowledge could not be imparted 
without the fundamental truths of nature being 
understood by them, which understanding was 
possible only to those who had grasped the 
great Basic Truths of the Science of Being. 

In short, the traditions are that the Twelve 
Apostles were gradually initiated into the great 
degrees of the Occult Brotherhoods of which 
and in which Jesus was a Master. He gathered 
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together a great store of occult information 
and mystic lore, and condensing the same into 
a plain, practical, simple system, He imparted 
it fully and thoroughly to those whom He had 
elected to be His chief co-workers and His 
successors after His death, which He knew full 
well was not far off. 

These facts must be fully understood by the 
student of Mystic Christianity who wishes to 
grasp the secret of the early Christian Church 
after the death of Christ. The wonderful 
headway manifested by the movement could 
not have been given by mere followers and 
believers in the Master. It usually follows that 
when the great head of an organization dies 
the movement disintegrates or loses power 
unless he has been able to “communicate his 
spirit” to some chosen followers. And this Jesus 
did. And it was only to men who thoroughly 
grasped the fundamental truths and principles 
of His teachings that such “spirit” could have 
been imparted. 
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There was an exoteric teaching for the 
multitude, and an esoteric teaching for the 
Twelve. There are many Scriptural passages 
which go to show this fact, which was well 
known to the early Fathers of the Church. And 
upon the occasion which we have mentioned 
the last great Basic Truths were explained to 
the Twelve, and from that time henceforward 
they were regarded and treated as Masters by 
Jesus, and not as mere students, as had been 
the case before that time. And arising from that 
final instruction came the Sermon of the Mount. 

The Sermon of the Mount, that most 
wonderful and complete of any of the public 
utterances of Jesus, was delivered almost 
immediately after the Choosing of the Twelve 
Apostles. And it was intended even more for 
them than for the multitudes gathered around 
to hear His preaching. He knew that the 
Twelve could interpret it by reason of the Inner 
Teachings that they had received from Him. And 
almost forgetting the congregation gathered 
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around and about Him, He elucidated the Inner 
teachings for the benefit of the Chosen Few. 

The Sermon of the Mount can be understood 
only by means of the Master Key of the Inner 
Teachings, which opens the door of the mind 
to an understanding of the hard sayings and 
veiled mystic import of many of His precepts. 
We shall devote considerable space in one of 
our later lessons of this series to a consideration 
of the Inner Meaning of this great sermon and 
teaching, and therefore shall not go into details 
regarding it in the present lesson, deeming it 
better to proceed with the story of the Master's 
Work. 

A few days after the delivery of the Sermon 
of the Mount, the Master left Capernaum and 
traveled from town to town visiting His various 
centers of teaching, as was His custom. On the 
journey Jesus performed a feat of occult power 
that proved Him to be one of the Highest 
Adepts of the Occult Brotherhoods, for to none 
other would such a manifestation have been 
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possible. Even some of the highest Oriental 
Masters would have refused to undertake the 
task that He set before Himself to do. 

The company was leisurely proceeding on 
its way, when nearing a small town they met a 
funeral procession coming in their direction. 
Preceded by the band of women chanting the 
mournful dirges according to the Galileean 
custom, the cortege slowly wended its way. 
The etiquette of the land required strangers to 
join in the mourning when they came in contact 
with a funeral procession, and the company 
assumed a mournful and respectful demeanor, 
and many joined in the dirge which was being 
chanted by the procession. 

But Jesus invaded the privacy of the 
procession in a manner shocking to those who 
held closely to the familiar forms and customs. 
Stepping up to the bier, He stood in front of 
it and bade the carriers halt and set it down. 
A murmur of indignation ran through the ranks 
of the mourners, and some strode forward to 
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rebuke the presumptuous stranger who dared 
to violate the dignity of the funeral in this way. 
But something in His face held them back. Then 
a strange feeling passed over the crowd. Jesus 
was known to a number of the mourners, and 
some of those who had witnessed some of 
His wonder-workings began to whisper that 
strange things were about to happen, and 
the ranks were broken as the people flocked 
around the Master at the bier. 

The corpse was that of a young man, and 
his widowed mother stood beside the pale 
figure stretched upon the bier, and spreading 
her arms in front of it, she seemed to ward off 
the profaning touch of the strange man who 
confronted it. But the stranger looked upon 
her with a look of transcendent love, and 
in a voice vibrant with the tenderest feeling 
said unto her, “Mother, weep not—cease thy 
mourning: Amazed, but impressed, she turned 
an appealing gaze to Him who had thus bidden 
her. Her mother love and instinct caught a new 
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expression in His eyes, and her heart bounded 
with a wonderful hope of something, she knew 
not what. What did the Nazarene mean? Her 
boy was dead, and even God Himself never 
disturbed the slumber of the body from which 
the spirit had flown. But still what meant that 
expression—why that leap and throbbing of 
her heart? 

Then with a gesture of authority the Master 
caused the crowd to draw back from the bier, 
until at last there remained only the corpse, the 
mother and Himself in a cleared space in the 
center. Then a strange and wonderful scene 
began. With His gaze fixed upon the face of 
the corpse, and in an attitude that indicated a 
supreme effort of His will, the Master was seen 
to be making some mighty effort which called 
into play the highest forces at His command. 
The Apostles, having been instructed by Him 
in Occult power, recognized the nature of the 
manifestation, and their faces paled, for they 
knew that He was not only pouring out His vital 
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force into the body in order to recharge it with 
prana, but that He was also essaying one of the 
highest and most difficult of occult feats—that 
of summoning back from the Astral Plane the 
higher vehicles and the Astral Body—the very 
soul of the youth—and forcing it once more 
into its mortal frame, which He had recharged 
with vital energy and strength. They knew 
that He, by the mightiest effort of His will, was 
reversing the process of death. And with a full 
appreciation of the real nature of the wonder 
that was being worked before them, their limbs 
trembled beneath them and their breath came 
from them in gasps. 

Then cried the people, “What saith this man 
to the corpse?” “Arise, youth! Open thine eyes! 
Breathe freely! Arise, | say unto thee—arise!” 
Did this stranger dare to defy God's own 
decree? 

The corpse openedits eyes and stared around 
in wild amaze, the glare not fully faded away! 
Its chest heaved in great agonizing gasps as if 
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fighting again for life! Then its arms were lifted 
up—then its legs began to move—now it raised 
itself upright and began to babble meaningless 
words—now the look of recognition came 
into its eyes, and its arms clasped themselves 
around the mother’s neck, while sob after sob 
broke from its lips! The dead lived—the corpse 
had come to life. 

The people fell back overcome with the awful 
terror of the sight, and the funeral procession 
scattered in all directions, until only the sobbing 
mother and the youth remained, weeping in 
their mutual love and joy, and forgetting even 
the Master and His followers in their great 
flood of affection. 

And, leaving them thus, Jesus and His 
followers passed away on their pilgrimage. But 
the fame of the miracle spread from town to 
town, even up to the great capital, Jerusalem. 
And men wondered or doubted, according 
to their natures, while the temporal and 
ecclesiastical authorities began to again ask 
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themselves and each other whether this man 
were not a dangerous person and an enemy to 
established custom and order. 

In one of His journeys Jesus found Himself 
invited to the house of a leading citizen of the 
town in which He was preaching. This citizen 
was one of the class known as Pharisees, whose 
characteristics were an extreme devotion and 
adherence to forms and ceremonies and a 
bigoted insistence upon the observance of the 
letter of the law. The Pharisees were the ultra- 
orthodox center of an orthodox people. They 
were the straight-laced brethren who walked 
so erect that they leaned backward. They 
were the people who thanked God that they 
were not like unto other men. They were the 
“uncommonly good” members of church and 
society. The very name stands even unto this 
day as a synonym for “pious sham.’ 

Just why this Pharisee had invited the Master 
to dine with him is not easily understood. It is 
likely that it was a combination of curiosity and 
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a desire to entrap his guest into statements and 
admissions that might be used against him. At 
any rate, the invitation was given and accepted. 

The Master noted that certain little 
ceremonies usually extended by the Hebrews 
to a guest of equal standing were omitted by 
His host. His head was not anointed with the 
ceremonial oil, as was the custom in houses of 
this character when the guest was honored as 
an equal or desirable addition to the family 
gathering. Clearly He was regarded as a 
curiosity or “freak” rather than as a friend, and 
had been invited in such a spirit. But He said 
nothing, and passed over the slight. And the 
meal passed along smoothly up to a certain 
point. 

The host and his guests were reclining easily, 
after the Oriental fashion, discussing various 
topics, when a woman pressed her way into 
the banquet hall. Her dress proclaimed her to 
be one of the women of easy virtue abounding 
in all Oriental towns. She was clad in showy 
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apparel and her hair fell loosely over her 
shoulders after the custom of the women of her 
kind in that land. She fixed her eyes upon the 
Master and moved slowly toward him, much to 
the annoyance of the host, who feared a scene, 
for the Master would most likely administer a 
rebuke to the woman for presuming to intrude 
upon the presence of Him, a spiritual teacher. 

But the woman still pressed forward toward 
Him, and at last, bending down low, her head 
touching His feet, she burst into tears. She had 
heard the Master preach some time before, 
and the seeds of His teaching had taken root 
and had now blossomed within her heart; and 
she had come to acknowledge her allegiance 
and to render an offering to Him whom she 
revered. The coming into His presence was her 
token of a spiritual regeneration and a desire to 
begin a new life. Her tears flowed over His feet, 
and she dried them off with her long hair. Then 
she kissed His feet, as a token of her allegiance 
and worship. 
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From her neck hung a chain holding a little 
box filled with precious perfumed oil, which 
she esteemed highly, as did all the people of 
her race. The oil was of the nature of attar of 
roses and was the essential oil extracted from 
fragrant blossoms. She broke the seal and 
poured the fragrant oil over the hands and feet 
of the Master, who rebuked her not, but who 
accepted the tribute even from such a source. 
The host began to indulge in thoughts not 
flattering to the intelligence of his guest, and a 
scarcely concealed sneer appeared on his lips. 

Then Jesus turned to His host and with a 
smile said to him: “Simon, in thy mind thou 
thinkest these words: ‘If this man be indeed a 
prophet, would he not know what manner of 
woman this be who toucheth him, and would 
he not rebuke her and drive her from him?” 
And the Pharisee was sorely confused, for the 
Master had read his thought word for word by 
the method known to occultists as telepathy. 
And then in gentle raillery the Master called his 
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host's attention to the fact that the woman had 
performed the service which he, the host, had 
neglected to observe. Had she not bathed and 
dried His feet, as the Pharisee would have done 
had his guest been deemed worthy of honor? 
Had she not anointed Him with precious oil, 
as the host would have anointed an honored 
guest? Had she not impressed upon even His 
feet the kiss that etiquette required the host 
to impress upon the cheek of the esteemed 
visitor to his house? And as for the character 
of the woman, it had been fully recognized 
and forgiven. “Much hath been forgiven her, 
for she hath loved greatly.’ And, turning to the 
woman, He added, "Go in peace, for thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’ And the woman departed with 
a new expression on her face and a firm resolve 
in her heart, for the Master had forgiven and 
blessed her. 

But by this act Jesus brought upon His head 
the hatred of the Pharisee and his friends. He 
had dared rebuke the host in his own palace, 
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and had moreover arrogated to Himself the 
sacred rite to pronounce remission of sins, a 
right vested solely in the high-priest of the 
Temple, upon the performance of certain 
ceremonies and sacrifices upon the altar. He 
had flung defiance at vested ecclesiastical 
right and functions, even in the house of one 
of the stanchest adherents of formalism and 
authority—a Pharisee. 

In this incident was shown not only the 
broadness of Jesus’ views and the universality 
of His love, as well as His courage in defying 
the hated formalism, even in the palace of 
its stanchest advocates, but also His attitude 
toward women. The Jews as a race held women 
in but scant esteem. They were not deemed 
worthy to sit with the men in the synagogue. It 
was deemed unworthy of a man to mention his 
female relations in general company. They were 
regarded as inferior in every way to men, and 
were treated as almost unclean in their most 
sacred natural functions. 
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Toward fallen women especially Jesus was 
ever considerate. He saw their temptation and 
the social cruelty of their position. He resented 
"the double standard” of virtue which allowed 
a man to commit certain offenses and still be 
respected, while the woman who committed 
the same offense was damned socially, reviled 
and treated as a shameful outcast. He was ever 
ready to voice a defense for women of this 
kind, and seemed to be ever actuated by the 
sense of injustice in the attitude of men toward 
them, which finally voiced itself on a notable 
occasion when called upon to pass judgment 
upon the woman taken in adultery: "Let him 
among ye who is without sin cast the first stone.’ 
No wonder that the outcast woman kissed His 
feet and poured out the precious ointment 
upon Him. He was the Friend to such as she. 
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The Seventh Lesson: The Beginning of the 
End. 





yt MINISTRY OF Jesus went on in about 
the same channels. Wandering here and 
there throughout the country, preaching and 
teaching in this town and that village, gathering 
around Him new followers, Jesus continued 
His work. He adapted Himself to His audience, 
giving to each what it needed, and not making 
the mistake of speaking over the heads of the 
people. He gave the general public the broad 
general teachings that they required, but He 
reserved the Inner Teachings for the Inner 
Circle of His followers whom He knew to be fit 
to receive the same. In this He showed a deep 
knowledge of men, and a strict accordance 
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with the established custom of the mystics, who 
never make the mistake of giving the higher 
spiritual mathematics to the students who are 
learning the addition, subtraction and division 
rules of the occult. He cautioned His apostles 
regarding this point of teaching, even going 
so far as warning them positively and strongly 
against “casting pearls before swine.’ 

One night He was in a boat crossing the lake 
of Gennesaret, in company with some of His 
fisherman followers. Tired out by the strenuous 
work of the day, He wrapped Himself up 
in His robe and fell into a deep sleep, from 
which He was later awakened by a noise and 
commotion among the crew and passengers. A 
terrible lake storm had sprung up, and the little 
vessel was tossing and pitching about among 
the waves in a manner which gave concern to 
even the experienced fishermen who manned 
her. The sails had been torn off, carrying away 
with them a portion of the mast, and the boat 
refused to respond to her rudder, the steering 
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gear being rendered useless. The crew became 
panic-stricken and rushing to Jesus besought 
Him to save them from death in the storm. 
“Master! Master! Help ere we perish. The boat 
is foundering! Save us, Master!” 

The Master arose and, using His occult power, 
caused the winds to cease their tempestuous 
activity, and the waves to become calm. He 
followed the Oriental occultists’ custom of 
voicing His commands in words, not that the 
words had any virtue in themselves, but because 
they served a vehicle for His concentrated 
thought and focused will which He was using 
in his manifestation of occult power. With this 
knowledge of the process, occultists smile when 
they read the naive account of the occurrence 
in the Gospels, where Jesus is described as 
addressing and rebuking the rebellious winds 
and then gently and kindly soothing the waters 
with words of “Peace, be still!” The fishermen 
who witnessed the occurrence, and from 
whom the reports thereof spread among the 
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people, not understanding the nature of occult 
manifestations, thought that He was addressing 
the winds as actual entities, rebuking them and 
bidding them cease their vicious work, and 
soothing the sea in the same manner. 

They did not comprehend the mental 
processes back of the words, and in their 
simplicity thought that He was actually rebuking 
the wind and soothing the waters. All occultists 
know that in “treating” material conditions the 
process is rendered much easier and simpler if 
we will but think of and “speak to” the condition 
as if it had intelligence and actual being, thus 
more easily directing the forces. 

Obeying the thought and will of the Master, 
the winds abated their fury and the waters 
ceased their troubling. Gradually the boat 
rested easily upon the bosom of the lake, and 
the crew breathed freely once more, and then 
began their work of righting the mast and 
steering gear. And they wondered as they 
worked and asked each other “What manner 
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of man is this, whom even the winds and the 
waters obey?” And Jesus, looking sadly at them, 
voiced that cry of the mystic who knows of 
the inherent and latent powers of man over 
material conditions, awaiting the exercise of 
the Will that may be exercised only in response 
to a great Faith. He answered them, saying, “Oh, 
ye of little Faith. What had you to fear?” 

To the mystic it seems strange that people 
are able to read the Gospel accounts of the 
above and similar events and yet see no more 
in them than a mere recital of miracles wrought 
by some supernatural power. To the reader 
who has learned the fundamental truths, the 
New Testament record of the wonder-working 
of Jesus, even as imperfect as that record is, 
is full of advanced occult instructions stated 
so plainly that it seems as if even the casual 
reader must recognize it. But no, the old rule 
is still in force—each reads only that for which 
he is ready—each must bring something to a 
book, before he may expect to take anything 
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away from it—to him that hath shall be given. 
Ever the same old mystic truth, manifest ever 
and ever, at all times and in all places. It is a 
fundamental law of the mind. 

The journey across the lake was attended by 
another manifestation of occult power which 
is often passed over by the church teachers 
without comment, or at least with a labored 
endeavor to “explain” the evident meaning of 
the narrative. The modern materialistic trend of 
thought has invaded even the churches and has 
caused the preachers and teachers to endeavor 
to escape the accusation of “believing in spirits” 
and similar phenomena of the Astral World. 

When the company reached the coast of 
Gergesa, on the opposite side of the lake, 
it disembarked and Jesus and His disciples 
pressed in toward the coast towns. As they 
passed among the cliffs lining the shore, they 
perceived two uncanny wandering figures 
which, gibbering, followed them along. The 
two maniacs, for such they were, approached 
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the party, and one of them began to address 
the Master in a strange manner, beseeching 
Him to relieve the two of the devils possessing 
them. He called aloud, “O Master, thou Son of 
the Living God, have mercy upon us, and drive 
away the unclean things that we have allowed 
to enter into us.’ 

The Gospels say nothing regarding the cause 
of this demoniac obsession, and the preachers 
prefer to pass over it rapidly, or else to treat 
it as a delusion of the insane, notwithstanding 
the direct statement of the New Testament 
narrative andits sequel or concluding statement. 
But the occult traditions have it that these two 
men were victims of their dabbling into certain 
phases of psychic phenomena, i.e., the “raising 
up of spirits” by the arts of Black Magic. In other 
words, these men had been experimenting 
along the lines of Jewish Necromancy, or 
Invocation and Evocation of Disembodied 
Astral Intelligences by means of Conjuration. 
They had raised up Astral Intelligences that 
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had then refused to retire to their own plane, 
but which had taken possession of the physical 
organisms of their invokers and had remained 
in possession, causing the men to be regarded 
as maniacs, which resulted in their becoming 
outcasts among the caves with which the cliffs 
abounded, the same places being also the 
tombs of the dead. We do not wish to go 
into details here regarding this matter, but we 
wish to give the occult explanation of this little 
understood “miracle” of Jesus, which, however, 
is clearly understood by all occultists. 

Jesus fully understood the nature of the 
trouble, and began at once to drive out these 
invading Astral Intelligences by means of his 
occult power. In a few moments, a cry was 
heard from the hills near by, and a great herd 
of swine were seen rushing down the hill, and 
in a moment were over the precipice and 
were soon drowned. The Gospel narrative is 
perfectly plain on this subject—it states that the 
legions of devils had passed from the men into 
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the swine and the latter had plunged in terror 
into the water and were drowned. Jesus had 
distinctly and positively spoken to the demons, 
calling them “unclean spirits, and bidding 
them “come out” of the men. And all advanced 
students of Occultism understand why the pigs 
were used as intermediate instruments of the 
driving back of the Astral Intelligences to their 
own plane of life, which reason, however, is not 
in place or keeping in this work intended for 
general public reading. 

The maniacs were restored to their normal 
condition, and the traditions say that the Master 
instructed them regarding the evil courses 
which they had been pursuing, and bade them 
desist from their nefarious practices which had 
wrought such evil consequences upon them. 

The church and its preachers, with but few 
exceptions, have seen fit to ignore the frequent 
Biblical allusions to “devils; “demons,” etc.; their 
position being practically that the writers of the 
events of Jesus’ ministry (whom they otherwise 
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consider to have been “inspired”) must have 
been superstitious, credulous people believing 
in “the absurd demonology of their times.’ They 
ignore the fact that Jesus Himself repeatedly 
spoke to these intelligences, bidding them 
depart from the people whom they had been 
obsessing. Does the church wish to hold that 
the Master was also an ignorant, credulous 
peasant, sharing popular superstitions? It 
would seem so. We must except the Catholic 
Church from this criticism, for its authorities 
have recognized the true state of affairs and 
have warned its followers against indulging in 
the dark practices of Necromancy or Invocation 
of Astral Intelligences. 

Occult science informs its students of the 
various planes of life, each of which contains its 
inhabitants. It teaches that on the Astral Plane 
there are disembodied entities which should 
not be transplanted to our plane. And it warns 
all against the dark practices, so common 
in ancient times and in the Middle Ages, of 
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invoking and evoking these undesirable 
denizens of that plane. It is to be regretted that 
some of the modern Psychic Researchers ignore 
these plain warnings, for some of them are 
laying themselves open to grave consequences 
by reason of their wilful folly. We urge upon 
our readers to refrain from this dabbling in 
the phenomena of the Astral Plane. Some 
writer has well compared “Psychism” to a great 
machine, in the cog-wheels of which persons 
may become entangled only to be afterward 
drawn into the machine itself. Keep away from 
the wheels! 

This “miracle” of Jesus aroused great 
excitement, and it was urged against Him that 
He was going about the country driving devils 
into people's flocks and herds, causing their 
destruction. The priests fomented the popular 
feeling, and encouraged the distrust, hatred 
and fear which the orthodox portion of the 
community was beginning to entertain toward 
the Master. The seeds of Calvary were being 
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sown among the people. And their awful fruit 
was latent in them. Hate and bigotry were the 
essence of both seed and fruit. 

Jesus returned to Capernaum, and once 
more the little town was crowded with people 
seeking instruction and crying to be healed. The 
news of his wonderful healing power spread far 
and near, and people were carried on litters for 
many miles in order that they might be touched 
by the hands of the Master. 

About this time there came to Him one Jairus, 
a man of eminence in the community and in 
the church. Jairus had a little daughter about 
twelve years of age, who was taken seriously 
ill, and who had been given up as incurable by 
the physicians. 

With his daughter lying at death's door, Jairus 
hastened to the scene of the Master's meetings, 
and, throwing himself at His feet, besought Him 
to heal his beloved child ere she passed beyond 
the dark portals of the unknown. The Master, 
feeling compassion for the father's great grief, 
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paused in His teaching and started toward Jairus’ 
home. His mind charged with the concentration 
of healing thought, and His organism filled with 
the vital forces aroused to perform the task, He 
felt some one touch the hem of His garment 
in search of healing power, and He at once 
recognized the occurrence, saying, "The power 
hath been drawn from me. Who touched my 
garment?” As they approached the house 
of Jairus, the servants came running out with 
wild cries and lamentations, announcing that 
the child had died while awaiting the coming 
of the Healer. The father broke down at this 
terrible news, coming at the very moment of 
his greatest hope. But Jesus bade him to have 
faith and still believe. Then, accompanied by 
three of His disciples—John, Peter and James— 
He entered the chamber of death. Waving 
back the weeping family and the neighbors 
who had gathered, “Stand back,’ He cried, “the 
child is not dead—she but sleepeth.’ 
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An indignant cry went up from the orthodox 
relatives and friends at these words of the 
Master. How dared He so mock the very 
presence of the dead, whom the physicians 
had left, and over whom the priests had already 
begun the last sacred rites? But, heeding them 
not, the Master passed His hands over the child's 
head, and took her little cold palms within his 
own. Then began a strange happening. The 
little chest began to heave, and the white wan 
cheeks began to show traces of color. Then 
the arms and hands began to move, and the 
wasted limbs drew slightly up. Then, opening 
her eyes with a wondering look, the child gazed 
at the Healer and smiled gently at Him. Then 
the Master, with a look of gentle tenderness, 
withdrew from the room, after ordering that 
nourishing food be brought for the child. 

Then began the usual dispute. Some declared 
that another had been raised from the dead, 
while others declared that the child had but 
been in a trance and would have awakened 
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anyway. Had not even the Healer declared 
that she only slept? But Jesus heeded not the 
disputants, but returned to the scene of His 
work. 

The work went on in its accustomed way. He 
began to send His apostles away on longer and 
more extended tours, having fully instructed 
them in the occult methods of healing. Great 
success attended their efforts and the best 
reports came in from all sides. The authorities 
recognized to a still greater extent the growing 
influence of the young Master, and His actions 
were still more closely watched by the spies. 
Reports of His teachings and work were 
carried to Herod, who, recognizing in them the 
same note that had been struck by John the 
Baptist, who had been put to death, perceived 
that though men might die, the spirit of their 
teachings would still live on. No wonder the 
guilty ruler should cry in terror, “This verily is 
the spirit of John, whom | put to death, risen 
from the grave to wreak vengeance upon me!” 
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And the authorities reported to Rome that 
here was a young fanatic, whom many believed 
to be the Messiah and coming King of the Jews, 
who had thousands of followers all over the 
land. And word came back from Rome, in due 
time, to watch carefully over the man, who was 
undoubtedly striving to incite an insurrection, 
and to imprison Him or put Him to death as 
soon as the evidence was sufficient to convict 
Him. 

Jesus about this time was near a small fishing 
town called Bethseda, on the lake about seven 
miles from Capernaum. Near this place His 
boat landed at a place on the beach where He 
had hoped to take a few days’ rest. But, alas, 
a great crowd had hastened to the place of 
disembarkation, and now gathered around Him, 
demanding teaching and healing. Putting aside 
His mental and physical fatigue, He attended to 
the wants of the crowd. Healing now, and then 
teaching, He threw Himself into His work with 
fervor and zeal. There were over five thousand 
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people gathered together around Him, and 
toward evening the cry went up that there was 
not sufficient food in the camp to begin to feed 
the multitude. A great tumult arose among the 
crowd, and complaints and even curses began 
to be heard. The spiritual wants were forgotten, 
and the physical began to manifest itself in a 
most insistent manner. What was to be done? 
He called together those of His company who 
had been entrusted with the care of the food 
which the little company carried with it. And, to 
His sorrow, He learned that the entire stock of 
food consisted of five loaves of bread and two 
fishes. And the little band carried practically 
no money with it, for they depended upon 
the hospitality of the country and the offerings 
by the faithful. The disciples advised that the 
Master order the crowd to disperse and return 
to Bethseda for food. But Jesus felt loath to 
do this, particularly when there were so many 
invalids in the gathering who had traveled so 
many miles to see Him, and who had not yet 
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been healed. And so He decided to give the 
company its food by means of His power. 

He bade His people divide the multitude 
into little groups of fifty people, who were then 
instructed to be seated for a meal. Then He 
ordered the scanty supply of available food to 
be brought before Him, and, placing His hands 
over it, He offered a blessing, then ordered 
His people to serve the throng. They began to 
serve out the food with looks of wonder and 
amazement. Had the Master lost His senses? 
But in some way the food seemed miraculously 
to increase and multiply, until at last all of the 
five thousand had been fully supplied and 
their hunger appeased. And then, after all had 
been served and had eaten, the scraps and 
fragments which were gathered up filled many 
wicker baskets and were distributed to the 
poorer people in the company for tomorrow's 
use. 

But trouble arose. The people, with well 
filled stomachs, feeling that here indeed was 
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royal bounty and the power with which to 
feed them forever free of charge, began to 
wax enthusiastic and shouts ascended. “The 
Messiah! King of the Jews! Provider of the 
People! Son of David! Ruler over Israel!” were 
the words which soon swept the crowd off of 
its feet. And then some of the bolder ones, or 
else the hired spies who wished to place Him 
in a compromising position, began to suggest 
that the crowd form itself into an army and 
march from city to city with Jesus at its head, 
until at last they would place Him upon the 
throne of Israel at Jerusalem. Jesus, recognizing 
the peril to His mission, managed to dissuade 
the hot-heads from their plans, but still fearing 
that the authorities might come down upon 
the assemblage, ordered that the Twelve take 
the boat and put out for the other side of the 
lake. He sent them off as a precaution, but He, 
Himself, remained with the crowd and faced 
the threatened danger. 
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He retired to the hills near by and spent the 
night in meditation. Then early in the morning, 
He noticed that a storm was rising over the lake 
and that the tiny boat containing His disciples 
would be in great danger. In a few moments 
they might be overwhelmed. He wished to 
be with them to comfort and re-assure them. 
No boat being handy, he stepped boldly out 
upon the water and walked rapidly toward 
the direction in which He knew the boat must 
be. Scarcely conscious of the occult power 
of levitation that He was using to overcome 
the power of gravitation, He moved rapidly 
toward His followers. Soon He overtook them, 
and they, seeing a white figure moving swiftly 
over the water toward them, were aftfrighted, 
believing it to be a spirit or ghost. “It is |, be not 
afraid!” called out the Master to them. Then 
Peter cried out, “Lord, if Thou it be, direct me 
to walk to Thee also on the waves!” And the 
Master, smiling, so directed him. And Peter, 
whose latent occult power was aroused by 
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his great faith in the Master, sprang over the 
side and took several steps toward Him. But, 
suddenly losing his faith and courage, his power 
also left him, and he began to sink beneath the 
waves. But the Master grasped his hand and led 
him in safety to the boat and both entered it. 
Then the crew fell to and with great enthusiasm 
righted the boat and proceeded to the shore 
near Capernaum. 

In the case of Peter and his experience in 
walking on the water, we have a striking instance 
of the well known power of the mental attitude 
of Faith in the manifestation of occult power. 
All occultists know this, and without feeling 
an implicit faith in the Power with them, they 
do not attempt certain forms of manifestation. 
They know that with Faith miracles may be 
performed which are impossible otherwise. 
So long as Peter held his Faith he was able to 
counteract certain laws of nature by means of 
other laws not so well known. But as soon as 
Fear took the place of Faith his power left him. 
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This is an invariable occult principle, and in the 
recital of this story of Peter on the water is to be 
found a whole volume of occult instruction—to 
those who are able to read it. 

Arriving safely on the shores of the lake, 
Jesus resumed His work while the ever-present 
gathering of people went on in its accustomed 
way. But on the opposite shore of the lake the 
crowd who had been fed on the loaves and 
fishes were in an angry mood. They cried out 
that they had been deserted by their leader, 
and that the expected loaves and fishes—the 
free meals that they had expected would 
continue—had been denied them. They also 
complained bitterly that the reign of miracles 
had not continued. And they began to revile the 
Master that they had acclaimed the night before. 
And so Jesus experienced the ingratitude and 
the unreasonable words of the public just as all 
great teachers have done. The seekers after the 
loaves and the fishes, demanding to be fed and 
clothed without their own work—the seekers 
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after miracles, demanding fresh wonder- 
workings—have ever been the bane of the 
great Teachers of the Truth. It is a hard and 
bitter truth, but all teachers and true lovers of 
the Truth must learn to meet and understand 
it. The mob which reveres a spiritual Master 
today is equally ready to rend him to pieces 
tomorrow. 

And still more trouble arose from this 
mistaken kindness which led Jesus to feed the 
crowd by His occult powers, which, by the 
way, He knew to be in opposition to the well- 
established custom of the Occult Brotherhoods. 
The formalists, Pharisees and Scribes, having 
heard of the occurrence, gathered about the 
Master and accused Him of violating one 
of the forms and ceremonies prescribed by 
the ecclesiastical authorities—the rite which 
required the faithful to wash their hands 
before beginning a meal. They accused Him 
of heresy and false teaching, which tended to 
lead the people away from their accustomed 
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ceremonies and observances. Jesus waxed 
indignant and, turning on His critics, hurled 
burning replies upon them. “Ye hypocrites!” 
He cried, “You cling to the commandments of 
men and neglect the commandments of God! 
You cleanse your hands but not your souls! You 
are the blind leaders of the blind, and both 
yourselves and your followers fall in the mire 
and ditches! Away with you and your hypocrisy!” 
But the adverse comment aroused by His 
actions would not down, and, discouraged 
and disheartened by the evidences of the 
barrenness of the soil in which He had been 
sowing the precious seeds of the Truth, He 
gathered together His followers and departed 
into Tyre and Sidon, a quieter region, that He 
might rest and meditate over new plans and 
work. He could see the beginning of the end. 
To understand the nature of the position of 
the Master at this time, it must be remembered 
that His strong hold had ever been with the 
masses of the people, who were His enthusiastic 
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admirers. So long as He remained entrenched 
in the heart of the populace, the temporal 
and ecclesiastical authorities dared not attack 
Him without a popular uprising of no mean 
proportions. But now that they had managed 
to wean away His public from Him they pressed 
Him harder and harder with their persecutions 
and complaints. And so at last they had 
managed to render Him almost an unpopular 
outcast. They forced Him away from the larger 
towns, and now He was wandering among the 
less populous regions of the country, and even 
there the spies and agents of the authorities 
hunted Him down, seeking to further entrap 
and compromise Him. 

About this time Jesus revealed to His 
apostles the facts of His Divine origin which 
was now plain to Him. He also told them of 
the fate which awaited Him, and which He had 
willingly chosen. He told them not to expect 
the fruits of His work at this time, for He was 
but sowing the seeds of the fruit which would 
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not grow and bear fruit for many centuries. 
He gave them the Mystic secret of the nature 
of His work, which is taught to the Initiates of 
the Occult Brotherhoods even unto this day. 
But even these chosen men scarcely grasped 
the true import of His teachings, and once He 
was rendered almost broken hearted at over- 
hearing a discussion among them regarding 
high offices which they hoped to acquire. 

Jesus now felt that the time had come for 
Him to move on to Jerusalem to meet there 
the crowning act of His strange career. And, 
knowing full well that such a course would 
be virtually thrusting His head into the very 
jaws of the lion of ecclesiastical and temporal 
authority, He set His feet firmly on the road 
which led to Jerusalem, the capital city, and the 
center of ecclesiastical influence. And that road 
was a hard one to travel, for, as He neared the 
capital, His enemies increased in number and 
the opposition to Him grew stronger. At one 
village He had been denied the right of shelter, 
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an indignity almost unknown in Oriental lands. 
In another place a large rock was hurled at 
Him and wounded Him severely. The mob 
had turned against Him and was repaying His 
kind services with abuse and personal violence. 
And this is ever the lot of the teacher of the 
Truth who scatters the sacred pearls of Truth 
before the swine of the unworthy multitude of 
people. Over and over again has this fact been 
brought home to those who would labor for 
the good of the world. And still we hear the 
querulous complaint that the Inner Teaching 
is reserved for the Few—why not scatter it 
broadcast among the people? The stake, the 
rack, the stones, the prison cell, the cross and 
their modern prototypes—these are the silent 
answers to the question. 

Moving on toward Jerusalem the little 
company reached Perea, a number of miles from 
Bethany, at which latter place dwelt a family of 
His friends—the two sisters, Martha and Mary, 
and their brother Lazarus. At this place He was 
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met by a messenger from Bethany, who bore 
the sad news that His friend Lazarus was sick 
unto death, and who also begged the Master 
to return to Bethany and cure the man. But this 
Jesus refused to do, and allowed several days 
to pass without answering the summons. At 
the end of the several days He started toward 
Bethany, telling His disciples that Lazarus was 
dead. And reaching Bethany they found that it 
was indeed so—Lazarus was dead and in the 
tomb. 

Jesus was received with scowling antagonism. 
The people seemed to say, “Here is this heretical 
imposter again. He feared to come even to the 
aid of His dying friend. His power has failed Him 
and He now stands discredited and exposed!” 
Then came Martha, who reproached the Master 
with His indifference and delay. He answered 
her that Lazarus should rise again, but she 
doubted His word. Then came Mary, whose 
grief brought tears even from the Master, who 
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had seen so much of human suffering as to have 
found his eyes refuse to weep. 

Then asked the Master, “Where have you 
laid him away?” and they took Him to the tomb, 
followed by the curious mob hungering for the 
sight of more wonders from the man whom 
they feared even while hating and reviling Him. 
Jesus stood before the dreary tomb and bade 
the men roll away the stone that closed the 
mouth of the tomb. The men hesitated, for they 
knew that a corpse lay within, and they even 
perceived the characteristic odor of the tomb 
issuing therefrom. But the Master insisting upon 
it, they rolled away the stone and Jesus stood 
full in front of the dark opening to the cavern. 

He stood there for a few moments wrapt in 
meditation and showing evidences of strong 
mental concentration. His eyes took ona strange 
look, and in every muscle He showed that He 
was summoning to the task every particle of the 
power at His command. He was throwing off 
the matters that had been occupying His mind 
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during the past weeks, that He might hold his 
mind “one-pointed,’ as the Oriental occultists 
term it—that He might concentrate clearly and 
forcibly upon the task before Him. 

Then, arousing His reserve force, in a mighty 
effort, He cried loudly, in a voice of authority 
and power, “Lazarus! Lazarus! Come forth!" 

The people gasped with horror at this 
calling forth a corpse which was in the process 
of disintegration and decay, and a cry of 
remonstrance went up, but Jesus heeded it 
not. “Lazarus! Lazarus! Come forth, | command 
thee!" he cried again. 

And then at the mouth of the cavern could 
be seen something startling. It was a ghastly 
figure, bound and clad in the grave-clothes of 
that country, which was struggling to free itself 
and to move toward the light. It was indeed 
Lazarus! And, after tearing off the stained 
grave-clothes which still retained the horrid 
stench of decaying matter, his body was found 
to be sweet and clean and pure as that of the 
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infant. Jesus had performed a wonder-work far 
beyond any manifestation He had heretofore 
shown to the world. 

The excitement occasioned by this crowning 
wonder, coming to Jerusalem after a lull in 
which it had thought that the Master had 
retired into insignificant seclusion, aroused 
again into activity the authorities, who now 
determined to make an end to the matter and 
to suppress this pestilent charlatan once and 
for all. Raising a decaying corpse from the 
tomb, indeed! What new fraudulent marvels 
would He not work next in order to delude 
the credulous people and to bring them once 
more around his rebellious standard? The man 
was dangerous without doubt, and must be put 
where He could do no harm—and that at once. 

Within a few hours after the receipt of news 
that Lazarus had walked from the tomb, the 
Sanhedrin, the great Jewish ecclesiastical council, 
was in session, called hastily by its officers to 
take vigorous action concerning this impious, 
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heretical imposter who had been allowed to 
mock at established order and religion for too 
long a time. He must be quieted ere he arouse 
the people once more. The Roman authorities 
were warned by the Jewish ecclesiastics that 
this dangerous man now approaching the 
capital claimed to be the Jewish Messiah, and 
that His aims were to overturn the Temple 
authorities first, and then establish Himself as 
King of the Jews, and place Himself at the head 
of a revolutionary army which would attempt 
to defy and defeat the rule of mighty Rome 
herself. 

And so all the machinery was set in motion, 
and the officers of the law were all on the alert 
to take advantage of the first overt act of Jesus 
and His followers, and to throw them into 
prison as enemies of society, religion and of 
the state. The Roman authorities were agitated 
at the reports coming to them from the highest 
Jewish authorities, and were prepared to 
crush the rebellion at the first sign. The Jewish 
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priests were in solemn convocation and at the 
instigation of Caiaphas, the high priest of the 
Jews, they determined that nothing but the 
death of this false Messiah would put an end to 
the agitation which threatened to drive them 
from power and authority. And so the die was 
cast. 

And meanwhile Jesus was resting in Bethany, 
surrounded by great throngs who were 
pouring into the place to see Lazarus, and to 
renew their allegiance to the Master whom they 
had so basely forsaken. Time-servers ever, the 
latest miracles had revived their fading interest 
and waning faith, and they flocked around 
the Master as noisy, enthusiastic and as full of 
fulsome praise as ever. And yesterday they 
had damned Him, and tomorrow they would 
cry “Crucify Him!” For such is the nature of the 
multitude of men. Of the multitudes of Jesus’ 
followers, none remained to acknowledge 
allegiance in His hour of arrest—even among 
the chosen twelve, one betrayed Him, one 
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denied Him, and all fled away when He was 
taken captive. And for such the Son of Man 
lived and taught and suffered. Surely His life 
was the greatest miracle of all. 
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The Eighth Lesson: The End of the Life Work. 





RENS FOR A short time before His formal 
entry into Jerusalem, the Master sought 
the seclusion of the sparsely settled districts 
near the wilderness. In and around the village 
of Ephraim, in Perea, in parts of Galilee, He 
wandered with the Twelve. But even there He 
continued His work of healing and teaching. 
But even this temporary respite from 
the inevitable lasted but a short time. Jesus 
determined to march direct to the seat of the 
ecclesiastical and temporal authority which 
was arrayed against Him. And so, just before 
the coming of the Passover time, He gathered 
together the Twelve and set out on the final 
stage of the journey. The pilgrims journeying 
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to the capital were burning with curiosity and 
excitement concerning this journey of the 
Master to the home of His foes. Rumors were 
circulated that He intended to gather His 
forces together and sweep the enemy from its 
seats of power. It was known that the Sanhedrin 
intended to attempt to punish Him, and the 
people asked why should He move on to face 
His foes unless He contemplated a fight to the 
finish? 

This belief in His determination caused a 
revulsion of feeling of the people in His favor, 
and many who had deserted Him now again 
gathered around Him. They dreamt again of 
victory, and scented again an unfailing supply 
of loaves and fishes. They crowded around 
Him wishing to be among the victorious host. 
But He encouraged them not—neither spoke 
He a word to them. He knew them for the time- 
servers that they were. 

The crowds of Jerusalem hearing of His 
approach, and moved by curiosity to witness 
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His triumphant entry into the City, flocked 
around the suburbs through which He would 
approach. At last the cry went up, “Here He 
comes!” and to their amazement and disgust 
the crowd saw Him riding quietly info the City 
mounted on an ass, without display, pretense 
or pose. The crowd scattered, sneering and 
reviling Him. But the pilgrims were becoming 
more and more enthusiastic, and they strewed 
His way with palms, shouting, “Blessed be our 
Messiah! The King of Israel approacheth:’ 

The Master proceeded directly to the Temple 
and performed the customary rites. So amazed 
were the authorities by His fearless demeanor, 
that they deferred laying violent hands upon 
Him. They feared a trap, and moved cautiously. 
They even allowed Him to retire to Bethany and 
spend the night. The next morning He returned 
to the city and dwelt among His friends 
there. He attended the Temple regularly, and 
pursued His work of teaching and healing in its 
very shadows. 
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Meanwhile the clouds of the persecuting 
forces gathered closely around His head. One 
of the Twelve, Judas Iscariot, who was sorely 
disappointed at the Master having refused to 
take advantage of the support of the crowd to 
assist His claim as the Messiah and King of the 
Jews, and also fearing that he would become 
involved in His inevitable downfall, began a 
series of bargainings and dickerings with the 
authorities, which had for their object the 
betrayal of the Master into the hands of the 
authorities, the reward to be immunity from 
persecution for himself and a few pieces of 
silver for his pocket in addition. 

And so the time passed on, the nights 
being spent at Bethany and the days at the 
Temple in the capital. Finally the priests made 
an important move. They confronted Him in 
their official capacity and demanded that He 
prove His ordination as a Jewish Rabbi and 
consequent right to preach to the orthodox 
members of the church. Jesus answered them 
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by asking questions that they feared to answer. 
Then they began to question Him, hoping to 
involve Him in ecclesiastical heresies which 
would give them their excuse to arrest Him. But 
He evaded them skilfully. They sought also to 
compel Him to state opinions contrary to the 
Roman authority, but He likewise escaped this 
net. 

Finally, however, they drew from Him a 
savage attack upon authority, and He cried out 
in indignation: “Woe unto you, ye generation 
of vipers! Ye serpents! Ye hypocrites! Ye 
oppressors of the poor! Ye professed 
shepherds, who are but as wolves in disguise, 
seeking but to devour the sheep whom ye 
have in charge! Woe unto you, ye Scribes, 
Hypocrites, Pharisees!” Then He left the 
Temple and returned to Bethany to spend the 
night, after foretelling the destruction of the 
Temple, when there should not be left one of 
its stones upon another. 
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That night he had a heart-to-heart talk with 
the Twelve. He told them that the end was in 
sight—that He was to die before many hours 
had passed—that they, the Twelve, were to 
become wanderers on the face of the earth— 
hunted and persecuted in His name and for 
His sake. A terrible revelation to some among 
them who had dreamt of earthly grandeur and 
high positions for themselves! And then Judas 
felt that the time to act had come, and he stole 
away to meet the High-priest and to close the 
frightful bargain with him which was to make his 
name the synonym for treachery throughout 
the ages. 

The next day, Wednesday, He rested in 
Bethany the whole twenty-four hours, evidently 
gathering together his reserve forces to meet 
the ordeal which He now knew was before 
Him. He kept apart from even His disciples 
and spent the time in meditation. And likewise 
was passed the early part of the following day, 
Thursday. But when the even time had come, He 
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sent for the Twelve and gathered them around 
Him for the Paschal Supper, one of the rites of 
the Passover time. 

Even this last solemn occasion was marred by 
a petty squabble among the disciples regarding 
the order of precedence to be observedin their 
seats at the table. Judas succeeded in gaining the 
seat of honor next to the Master. Jesus startled 
the company by insisting upon washing the 
feet of the Twelve, an act which placed them 
ona pedestal above Him. This occult ceremony, 
which was not comprehended by the Twelve, 
apparently was one which the Hierophants of 
the Occult Brotherhoods performed for their 
associates when the latter had been chosen to 
carry out some important office or mission, or 
when a successor was about to take the place of 
one of them. And Jesus evidently so intended 
it. Then He bade them wash one another's feet, 
in token of the recognition of each of the high 
mission of the others. 
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Then Jesus, overcome by the knowledge 
of the morrow, burst out in anguished tones, 
saying: “And even one of you, my chosen ones, 
shall betray me!” And several asked Him in 
turn, in a tone of reproach, “Is it 1?” And Jesus 
shook His head at each question. But Judas 
asked not, but overcome with confusion he 
reached over and took a portion of bread from 
the plate before the Master. Then Jesus took a 
bit of bread and, moistening it from His plate, 
handed it to Judas, saying to him firmly, “Judas, 
do thy work without loss of time” And Judas, 
abashed, slunk away from the table. 

Then began that remarkable conversation 
of the Last Supper, as recorded in the Gospels. 
Then also was performed that first celebration 
of the Holy Communion, the Mystic significance 
of which shall be explained in a later lesson. 
Then Jesus chanted the Passover hymn. 

Then shortly after, the company left the 
room and walked into the streets, and over 
the meadows near by. Then under the trees 
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of the Garden of Gethsemane, apart from His 
disciples, now reduced to Eleven, He gave 
Himself up to prayer and meditation. He called 
aloud to The Father to give Him strength for 
the final ordeal. Struggling with His doubts and 
fears and misgivings—conquering His physical 
inclination and impulses—He gave utterance to 
that supreme cry: “O Father, Thy will, not mine, 
be done!” and in so saying He cast behind Him 
forever His right of choice to stay the awful 
course of events which was pressing upon Him. 
Resigning His mighty occult power of defense, 
He laid Himself upon the altar of sacrifice even 
as the Paschal Lamb. 

Leaving behind Him the Garden in which 
He had just performed this greatest miracle of 
all—the miracle of Renunciation—He stepped 
out among His disciples, saying, “The hour has 
come—the betrayer is here to do his work.’ 

Then were heard sounds of clanking arms, 
and martial tread, and in a moment the military 
guard appeared on the scene, accompanied 
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by a delegation of ecclesiastics, and with 
them, walking in advance, was Judas Iscariot. 
Judas, walking as one in a trance, approached 
the Master and, saluting Him with a kiss, cried, 
“Hail, Master,’ which was the signal to the guard, 
arranged between Judas and the High Priest. 
Then cried Jesus, “Ah, with a kiss—thou, Judas, 
betrayeth the Son of Man with a kiss! Oh!” And 
in that moment it seemed that the Master's grief 
had reached its utmost limit. Then the guard 
closed around Him and carried Him away. 

But He resisted themnot.As they approached 
Him He called out, “Whom seek ye?” And the 
leader answered, “We seek him whom men 
call Jesus of Nazareth” Then answered the 
Master, “I am He whom thou seeketh!” But the 
disciples resisted the arrest, and Peter cut off 
the ear of one of the party, a servant of the 
High-priest. But Jesus bade His followers desist, 
and, approaching the wounded man, placed 
his severed ear in place and healed it instantly. 
Then He rebuked His disciples, telling them that, 
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had He so desired, the whole of the legions 
of heaven would have come to His assistance. 
Then He bade the leader conduct Him from 
the place. But alas! as He left, He turned to bid 
farewell to His disciples, and lo! to a man they 
had fled and deserted Him, leaving Him alone 
in His hour of trial—yea! as every humble 
soul must be alone in its moments of supreme 
struggle—alone with its Creator. 

Then down toward the city they led Him—the 
Master of All Power, an humble captive, non- 
resistant and awaiting the course of The Will. 
They took Him to the palace of the Jewish High- 
priest, where the Sanhedrin was assembled in 
secret session awaiting His coming. And there 
He stood erect before these ecclesiastical 
tyrants to be judged—bound with the cord as 
a common criminal. He, whose single effort of 
His will would have shattered the whole palace 
to pieces and have destroyed every human 
being within its walls! 
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And this was but the beginning. During 
the next eight hours He was subjected to six 
separate trials, ifindeed such mock proceedings 
might be so designated. Subjected to blows, 
and all manner of low insults, the Master 
remained a Master. Perjured witnesses testified, 
and all manner of crimes and heresies were 
charged against Him. Then Caiaphas asked 
Him the all-important question, “Art thou the 
Christ?” and Jesus broke His silence to answer 
positively, “| am!” Then the High-priest cried 
out vehemently, rending His sacred robes in 
his pious indignation, “He has blasphemed!” 

From that moment there was no possible 
chance of escape for the Master. He had 
virtually condemned Himself by His own 
words. There was no retreat or reprieve. He 
was roughly pushed from the hall and like a 
common criminal was turned over to the taunts 
and revilings of the mob, which availed itself 
of its privileges to the full in this case. Insults, 
curses, revilings, taunts, and even blows, came 
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fast and furiously upon Him. But He stood it all 
without a murmur. Already His thoughts had 
left earthly things behind, and dwelt on planes 
of being far above the wildest dreams of men. 
With His mind firmly fixed on the Real, the 
Unreal vanished from His consciousness. 

In the early part of the day following the 
night of His arrest, Jesus was taken before 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman official, for His trial by 
the civil authorities. Pilate, in his heart, was not 
disposed to condemn Jesus, for he believed 
that the whole trouble consisted in theological 
and ecclesiastical differences with which the 
civil law should not concern itself. His wife 
had warned him against becoming involved 
in the dispute, for she had a secret sympathy 
for the Master, for some reason. But he found 
arrayed against him the solid influence of the 
Jewish priesthood, whose power must not be 
opposed lightly, according to the policy of 
Rome. Then the priests had made out a civil 
case against Jesus, claiming that He had sought 
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to incite a rebellion and proclaim Himself 
King of the Jews; that He had created public 
disorder; that He had urged the people to 
refuse to pay taxes to Rome. The case against 
Him was weak, and Pilate was at a loss what to 
do. Then some one of the priests suggested 
that as Jesus was a Galilean, He be turned 
over for trial to Herod, in whose territory the 
principal crimes were committed, and Pilate 
gladly availed himself of this technical excuse 
to rid himself of responsibility in the matter. 
And so the case was transferred to Herod, who 
happened to be in Jerusalem at that time on a 
visit. To Herod's palace the captive was taken, 
and after suffering indignities and humiliation 
at the hand of the tyrant, He was remanded 
back to Pilate for trial, under Herod's orders. 
Back to Pilate’s court, followed by the crowd, 
went Jesus. Pilate was greatly annoyed that 
Herod should have shifted the responsibility 
once more upon his (Pilate’s) court. Then he 
bethought himself of an expedient. He took 
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advantage of the Jewish custom, observed by 
the Roman rulers, which led to the pardoning 
of a notorious criminal on the occasion of the 
Passover. And so he announced that he would 
pardon Jesus according to custom. But from 
the Jewish authorities came back the answer 
that they would not accept Jesus as the subject 
of the pardon, but demanded that Barabbas, a 
celebrated criminal, be pardonedinstead of the 
Nazarene. Pilate found himself unable to escape 
the designs of the Jewish priesthood, and so, 
yielding in disgust, he pardoned Barabbas, and 
condemned Jesus to death. The cries of the 
mob, incited by the priests, sounded around 
the court. “Crucify him! Crucify him!" Pilate 
appeared before the priests and the populace, 
and, washing his hands in a basin, according 
to the Oriental custom, he cried to the Jews, “l 
wash my hands of this man’s blood—upon you 
be it!” And the crowd responded with a great 
shout, “Upon us and our children be his blood!” 
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Jesus, in the meantime, had been cruelly 
scourged by the barbarous instruments of 
torture of the time. His body was lacerated and 
bleeding, and He was faint from the torture and 
loss of blood. Upon His head had been thrust, 
in ghastly mockery, a crown of thorns which 
pressed deep into His flesh. He was refused the 
usual respite of several days before sentence 
and execution—He was to die that very day. 

His cross was tied to His back and He was 
compelled to carry it, fainting though He was 
from fatigue and torture. He staggered along 
and fell, unable to bear His heavy burden. 
Finally Golgotha, the place of the crucifixion, 
was reached, and the Man of Sorrows was 
nailed to the cross and raised aloft to die a 
lingering and painful death. On either side was 
a criminal—two thieves—His companions in 
suffering. 

He refused to partake of the drug which was 
granted to criminals to relieve their intense 
suffering. He preferred to die in full possession 
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of His faculties. Above His head was a tablet 
bearing the inscription, “The King of the Jews,’ 
which had been placed there by Pilate in a spirit 
of ironical mockery of the Jews who had forced 
him to place this man on the cross. 

As the cross was raised into position the 
Master cried aloud, “O Father, forgive them— 
they know not what they do.’ 

Taunted by the crowds, He hung and suffered 
the terrible agonies of the cross. Even one of the 
crucified criminals reviled Him, asking Him why 
He did not save Himself and them? The crowd 
asked Him why He who saved others could not 
save Himself? But He, who could have brought 
forces to bear which would have wrought the 
miracle they demanded, answered not, but 
awaited the end. 

Then set in the delirium of death in which He 
cried aloud to the Father, asking if He had been 
forsaken in His misery. But the end was near. 

There arose a strange storm—darkness fell 
over the place—weird electrical disturbances 
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manifested themselves. The winds abated and 
a strange quiet fell over all the scene, which 
was lighted by a ghastly glow. And then came 
the earthquake, with strange groanings and 
moanings of the earth; with frightful stenches 
of sulphur and gas. And the very foundations 
of Jerusalem quaked and shivered. The rocks 
before the tombs flew off, and the dead bodies 
were exposed to view. In the Temple, the veil 
before the Holy of Holies was rent in twain. 

The cries of the people as they rushed to 
and fro in mortal terror took the attention of 
all from the cross. Then the Roman officer in 
charge of the execution, glancing upward, saw 
that all was over, and, falling before the cross, 
he cried out, “Verily, this man was a god!" 

Jesus the Master had passed out from the 
body which had served as His tenement for 
thirty-three years. His body was borne away for 
burial, in a secret place. Embalmed by loving 
friends, it was carried to a place of last earthly 
rest. 
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§ 

And now we come to a portion of the 
narrative in which the occult traditions and 
teachings diverge from the account stated in 
the Gospels. We should have said apparently 
diverge, for the two accounts vary only because 
of the varying points of view and different 
degrees of understanding of the teachers. 

We allude to the events of the Resurrection. 

It must be remembered that Jesus had 
informed His disciples that in three days 
He would “rise from the dead” and appear 
once more among them. To the ordinary 
understanding these events seem to indicate 
that the Master would once more occupy His 
physical body, and that His reappearance was 
to be so understood. And the Gospel narrative 
certainly seems to verify this idea, and was 
undoubtedly so stated that it might be more 
readily understood by the popular mind. 

But the occult traditions hold otherwise. They 
hold that Jesus really appeared to His disciples 
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three days after His death, and abode with 
them for a time teaching and instructing them 
in the deeper mysteries and secret doctrines. 
But the mystics have always held and taught 
that His reappearance was in the Astral Body, 
and not in the discarded physical form. 

To the popular mind the physical body was 
almost everything, as we have shown in one of 
the earlier lessons of this series. So much was 
this so that the mass of the people expected 
that all mankind would arise from the dead at 
the Last Day clad in their former physical forms. 
And so, any other teaching would have been 
unintelligible to them. 

But to the occultists and mystics who 
understood the truth about the more ethereal 
vehicles of the soul, such an idea appeared 
crude and unscientific. and they readily 
grasped the Inner Teachings regarding the 
Resurrection, and understood the reason why 
Jesus would use the Astral Body as the vehicle 
of His reappearance. 
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The Gospel narrative informs us that a guard 
was placed around the tomb to prevent the 
body being stolen and a consequent assertion 
of the Resurrection which the priests well 
knew to be expected. It further states that the 
tomb was sealed and guarded by a squad of 
Roman soldiers, but that notwithstanding these 
precautions the body of the Master actually 
came to life and emerged from the tomb, 
and that His followers were disturbed by the 
evidences that His body had been stolen. 

The occult traditions, however, state that the 
close friends of Jesus, aided by a prominent 
Jew who was a secret believer, obtained 
from the willing Pilate a secret order which 
enabled them to deposit the body in a safe 
and secret resting place where it gradually 
resolved itself into the dust to which all that is 
mortal must return. These men knew that the 
Resurrection of the Master had naught to do 
with mortal fleshly form or body. They knew 
that the immaterial soul of the Master still lived 
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and would reappear to them clad in the more 
ethereal body made manifest to their mortal 
senses. Every occultist will understand this 
without further comment. To others we advise 
that they read the occult teachings concerning 
the Astral Body and its characteristics. This is no 
place in which to again describe at length the 
phenomena of the Astral Body of Man. 
§ 

The first to see the Master in His Astral 
Form was Mary of Magdala, a woman admirer 
and follower of her Lord. She was weeping 
beside the empty tomb, when looking up she 
saw a form approaching. The Astral Form was 
indistinct and unfamiliar, and at first she did 
not recognize it. Then a voice called her name, 
and looking up she saw the form growing more 
distinct and familiar, and she recognized the 
features of her Master. 

§ 

More than this, the occult legends assert 

the truth of some of the traditions of the 
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early Christian Church, namely, that in the 
three days succeeding the scene of Calvary 
there appeared in and around Jerusalem the 
disembodied forms of many persons who had 
died a short time previously. It is said that the 
Astral Bodies of many dead Jews revisited the 
scenes of their former life, and were witnessed 
by friends and relatives. 

§ 

Then Jesus appeared in His Astral Body to 
the disciples. The traditions have it that two of 
the eleven met Him on the afternoon of the 
day when He first appeared to Mary—Easter 
Sunday. Strange to say, they did not at first 
recognize Him, although they walked the road 
with Him and afterward ate at the same table. 
This failure to recognize the Master is wholly 
beyond ordinary explanation and the churches 
make no real attempt to make it understandable. 
But the occult traditions say that Jesus had not 
wholly materialized His Astral Body at first, for 
reason of prudence, and that consequently His 
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features were not distinctly and clearly marked; 
then at the meal He caused His features to be 
fully materialized so that the disciples might 
readily recognize Him. All occultists who have 
witnessed the materialization of an Astral Body 
will readily understand this statement. The 
orthodox theory of Jesus having reappeared 
in His physical body wholly fails to explain this 
nonrecognition by His disciples, who had been 
His everyday companions before His death. 
The slightest consideration should show which 
statement is nearer the bounds of reasonable 
probability. 

Jesus remained visible to the chosen few 
for forty days. The testimony of several 
hundred people attested the fact. There are a 
number of mystic legends about some of His 
appearances, which are not mentioned in the 
Gospel narratives. One of these states that He 
appeared before Pontius Pilate and forgave 
him for the part he had played in the tragedy. 
Another that Herod witnessed His form in his 
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bedchamber. Another that He confronted the 
High-priests in the Temple and brought them 
to their knees in terror. Another that He came 
one night to the Eleven, who sat behind bolted 
doors in hiding, and saying to them, “Peace be 
unto you, my beloved’ vanished from sight. 

The Gospels record another appearance 
before the Eleven, upon which occasion Thomas, 
the doubter, satisfied himself of the identity of 
the Astral Body by placing his fingers in the 
wounds, which, of course, were reproduced in 
the Astral Form according to the well known 
laws regarding the same. 

This coming and going of Jesus—these sudden 
appearances and  disappearances—these 
manifestations of His form only to those whom 
He wished to see Him, and His concealment 
from those whom He desired to remain in 
ignorance of His return, all show conclusively to 
every occultist the nature of the vehicle which 
He used for manifestation upon His return. It 
would seem incredible that there could be any 
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general doubt on the subject were the public 
informed on the laws concerning the Astral 
World phenomena. 

§ 

The Gospel narrative shows that the disciples 
recognized that Jesus was not a “spirit” in the 
sense of being an airy, unsubstantial form. They 
felt His body, and saw Him eat—but what of 
that? The laws of materialization of Astral forms 
make it possible, under certain conditions, 
that the Astral Form become so thoroughly 
materialized that it may not only be seen but 
actually felt. Even the records of the English 
Society for Psychical Research prove this fact, 
leaving out of account the phenomena with 
which all advanced occultists are familiar. 

Then, one day He appeared to the disciples, 
and they accompanied Him to the hills, Jesus 
talking to them regarding their future work on 
earth. He then bade them farewell, and began 
to fade away from their sight. The common 
account pictures Him as ascending into the 
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air until out of sight, but the mystic account 
informs us that His astral form began to slowly 
dematerialize and He gradually faded away 
from the sight of His beloved followers, who 
stood gazing in wistful longing at His form which, 
each moment, grew more and more ethereal in 
structure, until finally the dematerialization was 
complete and His soul had cast off all material 
form, shape and substance, and so passed on 
to the higher planes of being. 
§ 


In view of this explanation, does not the 
commonly accepted version seem childish and 
crude? Can any one at all familiar with the laws 
and phenomena of the land Behind the Veil, 
suppose that a physical body could or would 
pass on to the planes in which the ordinary 
forms of matter do not exist? Such ideas are fit 
only for minds which find it necessary to think of 
the “resurrection of the body” of all departed 
souls, in order to conceive of Immortality. To 
the occultist, the physical body is merely a 
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temporary vehicle for the soul which the latter 
discards at the proper time. It has nothing to 
do with the real being of the soul. It is merely 
the shell which is discarded by the soul, as the 
chrysalis shell is discarded by the butterfly 
when it spreads its wings for its aerial flight into 
a new world. 

All these ideas about the immortality of the 
mortal body are the product of materialistic 
minds unused to thinking of the higher planes 
of life, and unable to grasp even the mental 
concept regarding the same. Of the earth, 
earthly, are these conceptions and ideas. And 
the sooner that Christianity sheds them as 
discarded shells the sooner will the church 
experience that revival of true spirituality that 
devout souls see the need of, and for which 
they are so earnestly praying. 

The churches are so wedded to materialistic 
thought that a preacher does not even hint 
at the existence of phases of life above the 
physical lest he be termed “a spiritualist” or 
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accused of being “spooky: In the name of 
Truth, is the teaching, that man is a spiritual 
being, inconsistent with the teachings of Christ 
and the records of the Scripture? Must one 
forego all such beliefs, in favor of a heathenish 
creed of “physical body” resurrection of the 
dead—an immortality in the worn-out mortal 
body long since discarded? Which is the true 
spiritual teaching? Can there be any doubt 
regarding the same in a mind willing to think for 
itself? It seems sad that the orthodox churches 
do not see this, and cease forcing out of their 
congregations all thinkers who dare assert the 
existence of a soul independent of the physical 
body. 

What is the use of a soul, if the physical 
bodies of the dead are to be resurrected in 
order that their owners may enjoy immortality? 
And where are the souls of these dead bodies 
now residing and abiding pending the coming 
of the Last Day? Are the souls of the dead with 
their bodies? If not, then they must be living 
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a life independent of the physical body—and 
if such be the case, why should they afterward 
be required to take on their worn-out physical 
bodies which they have managed so well 
without during their disembodied life? What 
becomes of those who had diseased, deformed 
or frail bodies during their mortal life—will 
they be compelled to inhabit these bodies 
through all eternity? Will the owners of aged, 
worn out bodies be compelled to re-assume 
them at the Last Day? If not, why the necessity 
of a physical body at all, in the future life? Do 
the angels have physical bodies? If not, why 
should souls require them on higher planes? 
Think over these questions and then realize how 
materialistic is the current Christian conception, 
when compared with that of Mystic Christianity, 
which teaches spiritual evolution from lower 
to higher planes of being, and on to planes of 
being beyond even the faintest conception of 
men of the present day. 


§ 
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The occult traditions teach that during the 
forty days of Jesus’ appearance in the Astral 
Body, He imparted many of the Higher Truths 
to His disciples. They state that He even took 
some of them out of their bodies and showed 
them the higher Astral Planes of Being. He also 
informed them regarding the real nature of 
His mission which He now clearly saw with His 
spiritual mind, the cloud of His mortal mind 
being now removed. 

He told them that the real work of His 
followers was the sowing of the seed of the 
Truth, without regard to immediate results. He 
told them that the real fruition would not come 
for many centuries—yea, not until the passing 
of over two thousand years or more. He told 
them that the passage of the centuries would 
be like the preparing of the soil for the great 
work of the Truth, and that afar in the distance 
would be the real fruit season. 

He taught them regarding the Second 
Coming of Christ, when the real Truth of His 
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teachings should become apparent to mankind 
and the true Life of the Spirit should be lived 
by the race. He taught them that their work 
was to keep alight the Flame of the Spirit and 
to pass it on to worthy followers. 

This and many other things He told them, 
before He passed on. 

And the mystics teach that He still lives in the 
world, diffused among all the living souls on 
earth, striving ever to lead them to a recognition 
of the Real Self—the Spirit Within. He is with 
us ever as an Abiding Spirit, a Comforter, a 
Helper, an Elder Brother. 

He is not gone from us! He is here with us 
now and forever, in Actual Spirit Communion! 

The Lord hath indeed Risen—Risen from 
Mortal Form to Immortal Spiritual Existence! 
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The Ninth Lesson: The Inner Teachings. 





HE FIRST AND main phase of the Inner 

Teachings of Mystic Christianity is that 
connected with the Mystery of the Life of Jesus. 
The outer teachings give but an imperfect 
view of the real life and nature of the Master, 
and theologians have built up an edifice 
of dogmatic theory around the same. The 
Mystery of the Life of Jesus forms the subject of 
some important Inner Teachings of the Mystic 
Fraternities and Occult Brotherhoods, and is 
considered by them to be the foundation of 
the other teachings. And so we shall consider 
this phase of the subject at this point. 

In the first place we must remember that 
the soul of Jesus was different from the souls 
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of other men. His was a “virgin birth"—not in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term, but 
in the occult sense as explained in the second 
lesson of this series. His soul was fresh from 
the hand of the Creator—His spirit had not 
been compelled to work through repeated 
incarnations, pressing forward for expression 
through humble and ignoble forms. It was free 
from taint, and as pure as the Fountain from 
which is flowed. It was a virgin soul in every 
sense of the term. 

This being so, it follows that it was not bound 
by the Karma of previous incarnations—as 
is the case with the ordinary soul. It had no 
entangling ties—it had no seeds of desire and 
action planted in previous lives, which were 
pressing forward toward expression in His life. 
He was a Free Spirit—an Unbound Soul. And 
therefore He was not only unbound by any 
Karma of His own, but was also free (by nature) 
from the Karma of the race or of the world. 
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The absence of personal Karma left Him 
free from the selfish personal Desire which 
binds men to the wheel of action and personal 
ambition. He had no desire or thought for 
personal aggrandizement or glory, and was 
perfectly free (by nature) to work for the good 
of the race as an outside observer and helper, 
without suffering the pains and sorrows of race- 
life, had He so wished. But He chose otherwise, 
as we shall see in a moment. 

The absence of Race-Karma, or World-Karma, 
freed Him from the necessity of the pains of 
humanity, which are a part of its collective 
Karma. He would have been perfectly able to 
live a life absolutely free from the pains, trials 
and troubles that are the common lot of Man, 
owing to the Race-Karma. He would have 
escaped persecution, physical and mental 
pains, and even death, had He so elected. But 
He chose these things of His own free will, in 
order to accomplish the great work that He 
saw before Him as a World-Savior. 
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In order for Jesus to enact His part as the 
Redeemer and Savior of the race, it was 
necessary for Him to take upon Himself His 
share of the Karma of the race—virtually taking 
upon Himself the “sins of the world” Before He 
could lift the burden from the race of men, He 
must become a man among men. 

To understand this more clearly we must 
remember that to a being such as Jesus—a soul 
free from Karma—there would be no such 
thing as temptation, longings, desires, or any of 
the mental states of the ordinary man with the 
Karma of successive past incarnations resting 
within him as seeds of action pressing forward 
ever for unfoldment and expression. 

Jesus, the free soul, would have been 
practically an outside observer of the world’s 
affairs, and not influenced by any of its ordinary 
incentives to action. In this state He could have 
aided the world as a teacher and instructor, but 
He would not have been able to accomplish 
His great task of Redeeming the world, in its 
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highest spiritual significance, as we shall see as 
we proceed. It was necessary for Him to take 
upon Himself the burden of the earth-life in 
order to become the Savior of the people of 
the earth. 

The occult teachings inform us that during 
His sojourn abroad, Jesus was simply a teacher, 
with but a dim perception of His real mission. 
But gradually He began to experience periods 
of Illumination in which He recognized His real 
nature and the difference between Himself and 
other men. Then came to Him the conviction 
of the mighty work that lay before Him in the 
redemption of the race, and He began to see 
the necessity of entering into the Karmic circle 
of the race in order to carry out the plan. This 
came gradually, by slow degrees, and the final 
sacrifice was made only in the Wilderness after 
His Baptism by John. 

In the Wilderness, after His long fast and 
His days of meditation, the way opened up 
for Him to take upon Himself the burden of 
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the Karma of the earth people. In that scene 
of the most tremendous spiritual struggle that 
the earth has ever witnessed, Jesus deliberately 
bent His shoulders that the weight be placed 
upon His back. From that moment the earth- 
souls received a blessing far beyond the 
comprehension of the mind of the ordinary 
man. Into the Karma-bound circle came this 
mighty soul, animated by Pure Spirit, for 
the purpose of lifting a great portion of the 
burden, and of joining in the work of the actual 
unfoldment and redemption of the race. 

For be it remembered that, being a free soul 
animated by Pure Spirit, Jesus was A GOD— 
not a man, although inhabiting the fleshly 
garments of humanity. His power was superior 
to that of many of the high intelligences 
scattered throughout the universe, and playing 
important parts in the cosmic processes. Jesus 
was Pure Spirit incarnate in human form, with 
all the powers of a God. Although of course 
subordinate in expression to the Absolute—the 
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Great Spirit of Spirit—He was in His essential 
nature the same in substance. Verily, as He 
Himself said, “I and the Father are One” 

His youthful mind was not able to grasp 
the truth of His real nature, but as that human 
instrument became perfected by age and 
training, He realized the Truth and perceived 
His own Divinity. 

But even a God, such as he, could not raise 
up the world from its burden of Karma, by 
acting from the outside. Under the Cosmic 
Laws, established by the Absolute, such work 
could be performed only from within the circle 
of earth-life. And so Jesus saw that to raise up 
Man, He must become a Man. That is, to help 
lift the earth's Karma, He must enter into it, and 
place Himself within its Circle of Influence. And 
this He did. 

We wonder if our readers can realize, even 
faintly, just what this sacrifice meant? Think 
of a Pure Spirit—a Free Soul—so filled with 
the love for the race of men as to renounce 
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deliberately, for æons of time, total immunity 
from all mortal existence, and willingly to place 
itself under the burden of pain, woe, misery 
and sin which formed the earth-people’s Karma. 
It was a thousand-fold greater sacrifice than 
would be that of a Man of the Highest spiritual 
and mental develooment—an Emerson, for 
example—who, in order to raise up the race of 
earth-worms, would deliberately place himself 
within the being and nature of the Group-Soul 
animating the race of earthworms, and then 
stay within its influence, striving ever upward 
and onward until finally, after aeons and aeons 
of time, he was able to bring up the earthworm 
Group Soul to the level of Man. Think of this, 
and then realize what a sacrifice Jesus made of 
Himself. 

In the Wilderness, when Jesus took the final 
steps of renunciation and sacrifice, He at once 
passed within the circle of the Race Karma 
and laid Himself open to all the pain, misery, 
temptations and limitations of a Man. His 
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power, of course, remained with Him, but He 
was no longer a God outside of the world-life, 
but an imprisoned God working from within 
the race, using His mighty power, but bound by 
the Karmic Law. He became open to influences 
from which previously He had been immune. 
For instance when He was “tempted” by the 
Devil of Personal Attainment, and urged to seek 
worldly glory and renown, He was tempted 
only because He had taken on the world's 
Karma and was subject to its laws. As a God, He 
would not have felt the temptation any more 
than a man would feel the temptation of the 
earthworm. But as a man He was subject to the 
desires and ambitions that perplex and “devil” 
the race. And according to the rule that the 
greater the mental development the greater 
the power of such temptation toward self- 
aggrandizement (because of the mind being 
able to see more clearly the opportunities), 
Jesus was subjected to a test that would have 
been impossible to an ordinary man. 
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Jesus, knowing full well that He had in His 
possession the power to manifest the things 
with which He was tempted, was compelled 
to fight off the temptation to place Himself at 
the head of the race as its ruler—as the King 
of the World. He was shown this picture to 
compare with the other whose last scene 
was Calvary—and He was called upon to feel 
the desire of the race for such things, even 
unto its highest degree. Imagine the desire 
for personal aggrandizement of all the world 
thought beating upon His mind demanding 
the expression which could be had through 
Him alone. And then imagine the struggle 
required to defeat this opposing power. Think 
of what the ordinary man has to meet and 
overcome to conquer the desire for Personal 
Aggrandizement—and then think of what the 
Master had to fight, with the focussed desire 
of the entire Race-Thought striving to express 
itself through Him! Truly the Sins of the World 
bore down upon Him with their mighty weight. 
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And yet He knew that He had taken upon 
Himself this affliction by entering upon the Life 
of Man. And He met it like a Man of Men. 

It was only by fixing His mind fully and firmly 
upon what He knew to be His Real Self—the 
Spirit Within His soul, and holding His mind 
“one-pointed” upon the fact—that He was able 
to fight the fight and conquer. Seeing the Truth, 
He could see the folly and illusion of all that the 
world had to offer, and He could put forth His 
mighty Will bidding the Tempter retire from 
the scene and from His mind. It was in this full 
knowledge of His Spirit—His Real Self—that 
He was able to rebuke the Tempter, saying, 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God!” He 
held fast to His realization of the God Within— 
the Spirit that was within Him and all men—and 
thus denied out of existence the power of the 
earth-things—the illusions of mortality—the 
maya of the race. 

But not alone this and other weaknesses of 
man’s mortal nature were constantly besieging 
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the mind of the Master after He had taken upon 
Himself the Karma of the Earth. He had also 
taken upon Himself the mortal life consequent 
of the human frame which He inhabited. He 
must live, suffer and die—even as all men— 
and according to the law of mortality. And so 
He moved forward toward the end, knowing 
fully what lay before Him. He, a God, had taken 
upon Himself all these attributes of mortality, 
in order to be able to perform His work as the 
Redeemer and Savior of the race. 

And so, He lived, and suffered and died— 
even as you and |. He drank the cup to the 
dregs, suffering as only such a finely organized 
mental nature could suffer. And, men, poor 
creatures, speak of His sufferings as terminating 
with the last breath upon the cross. Why, they 
only began there! 

For know ye, that Jesus the Christ is still within 
the race of men, suffering their woes, paying 
with them their penalty, every day, every 
hour—yea, and must remain so throughout the 
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ages, until finally the soul of every man, yea, 
even that of the last man; the most degraded 
man in the world, is fully cleansed of the Karmic 
taint, and thus fully “redeemed” and “saved? 
And within the soul of every man is found the 
Christ Principle, striving ever to elevate and lift 
up the individual toward that realization of the 
Real Self—and this is what “redemption” and 
“salvation” really means. Not a saving from hell- 
fire, but a saving from the fire of carnality, and 
mortality. Not a redemption from imaginary 
sins, but a redemption from the muck and 
mire of earth-life. The God within you is like 
the fabled Hindu god who descended into the 
body of a pig and then forgot Himself. It is to 
bring you to a realization that you are a god 
and not a pig, that Jesus, the Master, is working 
within your soul as the Christ Principle. Have you 
never heard His voice, crying from within your 
soul, "Come out—come out of your pig-nature 
and realize the god that you verily are!” It is this 
“recognition, realization and manifestation of 
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I 


the god within you” that constitutes “salvation’ 
and “redemption.” 

The Occult Teachings tell us that Jesus, after 
His final disappearance from before the eyes of 
His apostles, passed on to the higher planes of 
the Astral World where He rapidly discarded 
all of His astral and mental vehicles which the 
soul had used in its manifestation. The Astral 
Body and its corresponding higher sheaths 
were cast off and discarded. That is, all except 
the very highest of all. Had He discarded every 
vestige of individual soul-existence His spirit 
would have immediately merged itself with the 
One Spirit—the Absolute—from which it had 
originally proceeded and Jesus, as an entity, 
would have disappeared entirely within the 
Ocean of the One Spirit. This highest state of all 
He had deliberately resigned until the passage 
of ages, in order that He might accomplish His 
work as the World-Savior. 

He retained the highest vehicle—the Spiritual 
Mind in its highest shade of expression—in 
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order that as an entity He might labor for the 
race. And so, He exists at this time—one in 
substance with the Father, but yet maintaining 
an apparently separate entity-existence. 

But this must be remembered, that Jesus, 
as Jesus the son of Mary and Joseph, no longer 
exists. When He cast off the lower vehicles of 
His personality, His personality disappeared. 
But His individuality persisted—that is, He is still 
He, although His personality has disappeared, 
leaving Him—the real Him—existing as the 
CHRIST PRINCIPLE. 

By the above statement, we mean that when 
a soul reaches the highest spiritual stage short 
of absolute absorption into the One Spirit, it is 
no longer a person, but exists as a principle. But 
that principle is not an inanimate mechanical 
force—it is a living, knowing, acting principle 
of life. This occult fact cannot be explained 
in the words of men, for no terms have been 
coined by which men can speak of it. It is only 
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indirectly that we can hope to have even the 
advanced student grasp the fact. 

Jesus exists today, as the Christ Principle 
which actually lives and acts, but which is not 
confined in a body of any kind, using the word 
“body” in its accustomed sense. As the Christ 
Principle or “The Christ” He is mingled with 
the life of the human race, and may be found 
immanent in the mind of every man, woman 
and child that has ever existed, does now exist, 
or will exist so long as Man is Man. Not only 
is this true of those who have lived since His 
passage from the physical body, but it is equally 
true of those who lived before His birth. This 
apparently paradoxical statement may be 
understood when we remember that these 
souls did not “die; but only “passed on” to the 
Astral Plane, from whence they re-incarnated 
in due time. The Christ (for so we shall speak 
of the present-state of Jesus) even entered 
into, and still abides in, the Astral Plane, as well 
as upon the Material Plane, for wherever the 
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souls of men abide—or whatever place their 
residence may be—there is found The Christ, 
ever working for the salvation and redemption 
of the race. 

On the Astral Plane He is working in the 
minds of the souls abiding there, urging them 
to cast off the dross of earth-desires and to 
fix the aim upon higher things, to the end that 
their re-incarnations may be under improved 
conditions. On the Physical Plane He is working 
in the hearts and minds of the earth-people, 
striving ever to uplift to higher things. His aim 
is ever toward the liberation of the Spirit from 
its material bonds—the Realization of the Real 
Self. And so, in the hearts of all men, Christ is 
living, suffering, and being crucified every day, 
and this must continue until Man is redeemed 
and saved, even the last man. 

This wonderful sacrifice of Christ far surpasses 
the physical sacrifice of Jesus, the man. Try to 
imagine, if you can, even the faintest pangs of 
a being so exalted compelled to dwell in the 
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world of the hearts and minds of a humanity 
so steeped in materiality as our race, knowing 
always the possibilities of the souls if they would 
but reach upward to higher things, and yet 
constantly suffering the knowledge of the base, 
carnal, material thoughts and acts flowing from 
these souls. Is not this the extreme refinement 
of torture? Does not the agony of the cross sink 
into insignificance beside such spiritual agony? 
You rail at the cruelty of the Jews who crucified 
their Savior, and yet you crucify your Savior, 
with a thousandfold degree of torture, every 
day of your life, by your persistence in the 
carnalities and foolishness of mortal thought 
and action. 

The mighty uplift of the world since the 
death of Jesus, of which the present is but a faint 
prophecy of the future, has been due largely 
to the energizing influence of The Christ in the 
hearts and minds of the race. The sense of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, which is now manifesting so powerfully 
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in the world of Men, is but an instance of the 
work of the Christ—the Savior and Redeemer. 
And the highest dreams of the exalted souls 
of this generation are but inadequate visions 
of what the future will hold for the race. The 
work is just beginning to bud—the blossom 
and the fruit will render this earth a far more 
glorious place than even the highest ideals of 
heaven entertained by the faithful in the past. 
But even these things of the future will be poor 
things, when compared with the life of the 
higher planes which await the race when it has 
demonstrated its fitness to pass on and on and 
on to these greater glories. And ever and ever 
The Christ is working, and toiling and striving 
and suffering, in His efforts to raise humanity 
even one petty degree in the spiritual scale of 
being. 

The Christ is always with us, and if we but 
recognize His presence we shall be able to feel 
that warm, loving response to our soul-hunger 
and spiritual thirst which will result in our being 
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given that we are so longingly craving. Here 
within us dwells The Christ, ever responding to 
the cry of Faith, “Believe in Me and ye shall be 
saved.’ What a promise this is seen to be when 
properly understood! What a source of power 
and comfort is opened up to every human soul 
when the Inner Truth underlying the teachings 
is understood! Mystic Christianity brings this 
Message of Truth to each and all of you who 
read these lines. Will you accept it? 

We would ask our students to pause at this 
point and contrast the teachings of Mystic 
Christianity regarding the doctrine of Christ, 
the Savior, with the corresponding teachings of 
the current Orthodox Theology. 

On the one hand we have Jesus the God- 
Man deliberately choosing the work of 
the World Redemption and Salvation, and 
descending into the circle of the World-Karma, 
relinquishing the privilege of His Godhood 
and taking upon Himself the penalties of 
Manhood; not only undergoing the sufferings 
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of the physical man, but also binding Himself 
upon the Cross of Humanity for ages, that by 
His spiritual presence in and of the race He 
might lift up humanity to godhood. 

On the other hand, we have a picture of an 
angry Deity, manifesting purely human emotion 
and temper, bent on revenging himself upon 
the race which he had created, and demanding 
its eternal punishment in hell-fire; then the 
same Deity creating a Son whom he sent into 
the world, that this Son might be the victim of 
a blood-atonement and death upon the cross, 
that the Deity’s wrath might be appeased and 
the blood of this Divine Lamb be accepted to 
wash out the sins of the world. 

Can you not see which is The Truth and 
which is the perversion? The one is from the 
pure fountain of Spiritual knowledge—the 
other originated in the minds of ignorant 
theologians who were unable to grasp and 
understand the Mystic teachings, but who 
built up a system of theology in accordance 
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with their own undeveloped minds; making 
a God who was but a reflection of their own 
cruel animal natures, demanding, as did they 
themselves, blood and pain—physical torture 
and death—in order to appease a most un- 
Divine wrath and vengeance. Which of the two 
conceptions seems most in accord with the 
intuitive promptings of the Something Within? 
Which brings the greater approval from The 
Christ within your heart? 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED. 

There are three creeds recognized by the 
Christian Church—the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. 
Of these, the first two are commonly used, 
the third being not so well known and being 
seldom used. 

The Apostles’ Creed, which is the most 
commonly used, is believed (in its present 
form) to be of later origin than the Nicene 
Creed, and many authorities believe it to be a 
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corrupted rendering of the original declaration 
of faith of the Early Christians. It is as follows: 


"| believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried; he descended into 
hell; the third day he arose again from the dead; he 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead. | believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 


body, and the life everlasting.” 


The Nicene Creed was drawn up and 
adopted by the Council of Nice in the year A.D. 
325. As originally adopted it ended with the 
words “I believe in the Holy Ghost,’ the present 
concluding clauses being added by the Council 
of Constantinople in A.D. 381, excepting the 
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words “and the Son,’ which were inserted by 
the Council of Toledo, A.D. 589. It is as follows: 


“I believe in one God, the Father, Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and earth, and all things visible and invisible; 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, 
not made, being of one substance with the Father, 
by whom all things were made; who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, and was crucified also for us under 
Pontius Pilate; he suffered and was buried and the 
third day he rose again according to the scriptures 
and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father; and he shall come again with 
glory to judge both the quick and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have no end. And | believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, who with the Father and 
Son is worshipped and glorified, who spoke by the 
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prophets; and | believe in one catholic and apostolic 
church; | acknowledge one baptism for the remission 
of sins, and | look for the resurrection of the dead and 


the life of the world to come” 


Let us now briefly examine the principal 
statements of these creeds, which were 
compiled centuries after Jesus’ death, viewing 
them by the light of Mystic Christianity. 

“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and all things visible 
and invisible.’—(Nicene Creed) 

The form of the above fundamental principle 
of Christian belief is taken from the Nicene 
Creed, which is somewhat fuller than the 
similar declaration in the Apostles’ Creed. It 
requires no comment. It is a statement of belief 
in a One Creative Power, from which all things 
have proceeded. There is no attempt made 
to “explain” the nature of the Absolute, or to 
endow it with any of the human attributes 
which theologians have delighted in bestowing 
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upon the One. It merely asserts a belief in the 
existence of One Supreme Being—which is 
all that is possible to man—all else is ignorant 
impertinence. 

‘And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost."—(Apostles’ 
Creed) 

‘And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, begotten of his Father before alll 
worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father” —(Nicene Creed) 

In this declaration, the belief in the Divinity 
of Jesus is made. The Apostles’ Creed shows the 
cruder conception, rather inclining toward the 
perverted idea of the conception of the Virgin 
by the aid of the Holy Ghost, similar to the origin 
of the hero-gods of the different religions in 
which the father was one of the gods and the 
mother a woman. But the Nicene creed gives 
at least a strong hint of the mystic teachings. It 
speaks of Him as “begotten of his Father”— 
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“begotten, not made.’ The expressions, “God 
of God; Light of Light; very God of very God) 
show the idea of identical spiritual substance in 
the Spirit. And then the remarkable expression, 
“being of one substance with the Father,’ shows 
a wonderful understanding of the Mystery 
of The Christ. For, as the mystic teachings 
show, Jesus was a pure Spirit, free from the 
entangling desires and clogging Karma of the 
world. Identical in substance with the Father. 
“The Father and | are one’ as He said. Is there 
anything in the Orthodox Theology that throws 
such light on this subject as is shed by Mystic 
Christianity'’s teaching regarding the nature of 
the soul of Jesus? 

“Born of the Virgin Mary.’'—(Apostles' Creed) 

“Who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man.’—(Nicene Creed) 

The Nicene Creed here gives a surprisingly 
clear statement of the Mystic teachings. “Who 
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for us men and our salvation came down from 
heaven” shows the purpose of the incarnation. 
“Came down from heaven” shows pre-existence 
in the bosom of the Absolute. “And was 
incarnate” shows the descent of the Spirit into 
the flesh in the womb of Mary. “And was made 
man” shows the taking on of the physical body 
of the infant in the womb. Does not the Mystic 
teaching give a clearer light on this statement 
of the Creed? 

“Was crucified, dead and buried; he descended 
into hell; the third day he rose again from the 
dead."—(Apostles' Creed) 

“He suffered and was buried, and the third day 
he rose again according to the scriptures, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father.’—(Nicene 
Creed) 

The “descent into hell” of the Apostles’ 
Creed of course meant the passing to the 
place of disembodied souls—the lower Astral 
Plane. Even the orthodox teachers do not now 
pretend that the term “hell” meant the place 
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of torture presided over by the Devil, which 
theology has invented to frighten people into 
the churches. “The third day he arose from the 
dead” (and the corresponding passage in the 
Nicene Creed) refers to the appearance in the 
Astral Body—the return from the Astral Plane 
in which He had sojourned for the three days 
following the crucifixion. "And ascended into 
heaven"—this passage shows the belief that 
He returned to the place from which He came, 
for the Nicene Creed has stated that he “came 
down from heaven and was incarnate...and 
was made man.’ 

The passage in both creeds stating that He 
then took his place “on the right hand of the 
Father” is intended to show that He took the 
place of the highest honor in the gift of the 
Father. The mystic teachings explain this by 
showing that The Christ is separated from The 
Father by but the most ethereal intervening 
of spiritual substance, and that He is a Cosmic 
Principle second in importance only to the 
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Father. Truly this is the place of honor on “the 
right hand of the Father.” 

“He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

In this passage we see the intimation that 
not only with the “quick” or living people is 
The Christ concerned, but also with the “dead,” 
that is, with those who “passed out” before 
and after His time and who have passed on 
to the Astral World, as we have explained in 
this lesson. Whether or not the framers of the 
Creed so understood it—whether or not they 
were deluded by the tradition of the “Day of 
Judgment”—certainly the Early Christians, or 
rather, the mystics among them, understood 
the teachings as we have given them and spoke 
of Him as “living in the dead as well as in the 
living,’ as one of the occult records expresses it. 

“The communion of saints” is the spiritual 
understanding of the Mysteries by the 
Illumined Ones. “The forgiveness of sins” is the 
overcoming of the carnal mind and desires. 
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“The resurrection of the dead and the life 
of the world to come” is the promise of life 
beyond the grave, and not the crude idea of 
the physical resurrection of the body, which 
has crept into the Apostles’ Creed, evidently 
having been inserted at a later date in order 
to bolster up the pet theories of a school of 
theologians. Note that the Nicene Creed says 
merely “the dead” and not “the body.’ The 
version of the teachings preserved by the 
Mystics has a corresponding passage, “And we 
know the truth of the deathlessness of the soul” 
(The italics are ours.) 

The consideration of remaining passages 
in the creeds, relating to the existence of the 
"Holy Ghost,’ must be deferred until our next 
lesson. 
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The Tenth Lesson: The Secret Doctrine. 





HE CONCLUDING STATEMENT of the Creeds 
(brought over from the preceding lesson) 
refers to the Holy Ghost. 

“I believe in the Holy Ghost.” (Apostles’ Creed) 

‘And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
giver of life.” (Nicene Creed) 

To the average Christian the nature of 
the Holy Ghost—one of the beings of the 
Trinity—is veiled in obscurity, and is generally 
pronounced “not to be understood.’ A careful 
examination of the orthodox Christian writings 
will show the student that the Church is very 
much at sea regarding this subject, which 
should be of the greatest importance to its 
priests and congregations. Ask the average 
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intelligent churchman regarding the nature of 
the Holy Ghost, and see for yourself the vague, 
contradictory and unsatisfactory concepts held 
by the person questioned. Then turn to the 
encyclopaedias and other books of reference, 
and see how little is known or taught regarding 
this important subject. 

It is only when the teachings of Mystic 
Christianity are consulted that one receives any 
light on the subject. The Occult Teachings are 
quite explicit on this subject so fraught with 
difficulty and lack of comprehension on the 
part of the orthodox teachers and students. 

The teaching of Mystic Christianity, regarding 
the Holy Ghost, may be summed up by the 
great general statement that: The Holy Ghost 
is the Absolute in its phase of Manifestation, as 
compared to its phase of Unmanifestation— 
Manifest Being as compared with Unmanifest 
Being—God Create as compared with God 
Uncreate—God acting as the Creative Principle 
as compared to God as The Absolute Being. 
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The student is asked to read over the above 
general statement a number of times and to 
concentrate his or her attention carefully upon 
it, before proceeding further with the lesson. 

To understand the above statement it is 
necessary for the student to remember that 
the Absolute may be thought of as existing 
in two phases. Not as two persons or beings, 
remember, but as in two phases. There is but 
One Being—there can be but One—but we 
may think of that One as existing in two phases. 
One of these phases is Being Unmanifest; the 
other, Being Manifest. 

Being Unmanifest is the One in its phase of 
Absolute Being, undifferentiated, unmanifested, 
uncreated; without attributes, qualities, or 
natures. 

It is impossible for the human mind to grasp 
the above concept of Being Manifest in the 
sense of being able to think of it as a “Thing, or 
Something.’ This because of the essential being 
of it. If it were like anything that we can think 
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of, it would not be the Absolute, nor would it 
be Unmanifest. Everything that we can think of 
as a “thing” is a relative thing—a manifestation 
into objective being. 

But we are compelled by the very laws of 
our reason to admit that the Absolute Being 
Unmanifest exists, for the Manifest and Relative 
Universe and Life must have proceeded and 
emanated from a Fundamental Reality, which 
must be Absolute and Unmanifest. And this 
Being which our highest reason causes us to 
assume to exist is Being Unmanifest—God the 
Father—who cannot be known through the 
senses—whose existence is made known to 
us only through Pure Reason, or through the 
workings of the Spirit within us. In the material 
sense “God is Unknowable”—but in the higher 
sense He may be known to the Spirit of Man, 
and His existence may be known and proven 
by the exercise of the highest faculties of the 
reason. 
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Being Unmanifest is the One in its actual 
existence and being. If all the world of objective 
life and manifestation, even to its highest forms, 
were withdrawn from manifestation, then there 
would be left—what? Simply and solely, Being 
Unmanifest—God the Father, alone. Into His 
Being all else would be withdrawn. Outside 
of Him there would be nothing. He would be 
Himself—One—existing in the phase of Being 
Unmanifest. 

We are aware that this idea may seem to be 
"too abstruse” for the minds of some of our 
students at first reading—it may appear like an 
assertion of a Being who is Non-Being. But, be 
not too hasty—take time—and your mind will 
assimilate the concept, and will find that it has 
a corresponding Truth imbedded in its inmost 
recesses, and then it will know this to be the 
Truth. And then will it recognize the existence 
of God the Father, as compared with God, the 
Holy Ghost. 
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The Holy Ghost, as we have said, is the 
Absolute in its phase of Manifest Being. That is, 
it is God as manifest in the Spirit of Life, which 
is immanent in, and manifest in, all objective life 
and phenomena in the Cosmos or Universe. 

In previous series of lessons in the Yogi 
Philosophy, we have shown you that there was 
a Spirit of Life immanent in, and manifesting 
through, all forms of life. We have also shown 
you that everything in the Universe is alive— 
down to even the minerals, and the atoms 
composing matter. We have shown you that 
inasmuch as the Spirit of Life is the source of all 
Manifestations in the universe, and the “God in 
the machine” of all phenomena of force, matter 
and life, then it naturally follows that there can 
be nothing dead in the world—that there is 
LIFE manifesting in every object, varying only in 
the degree of manifestation. In our “Advanced 
Lessons” and in “Gnani Yoga” this subject is 
considered in detail. Then what is this Spirit of 
Life? If God is All, then it cannot be Something 
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other than God. But it cannot well be God 
the Uncreate—the Absolute in its Absolute 
phase—the Being Unmanifest. Then what can 
it be? 

The student will see that the natural and 
logical answer to the question with which we 
have closed the preceding paragraph must 
be: Being Manifest—God in Creation—the 
Holy Ghost! And this is the Occult Teaching 
concerning this great mystery of Christianity. 
And see how well the framers of the Nicene 
Creed grasped the traditions of the Early 
Church, when it said: “And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.’ 

The teaching regarding the Immanent God lies 
at the foundation of all of the Mystic teachings 
of all peoples, races, and times. No matter under 
what names the teaching is promulgated—no 
matter what the name of the creed or religion 
in which it is found imbedded—it is still the 
Truth regarding the God Immanent in all forms 
of life, force, and matter. And it always is found 
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forming the Secret Doctrine of the philosophy, 
creed or religion. The Outer Teaching 
generally confines itself to the instruction of 
the undeveloped minds of the people, and 
cloaks the real Truth behind some conception 
of a Personal Deity, or Deities—gods and demi- 
gods, who are supposed to dwell afar off in 
some heavenly realm—some great Being who 
created the world and then left it to run itself, 
giving it but occasional attention, and reserving 
his consideration principally for the purpose 
of rewarding those who gave him homage, 
worship and sacrifices and punishing those who 
failed to conform with the said requirements. 
These personal deities are believed generally 
to favor the particular people who give them 
their names and temples, and accordingly to 
hate the enemies of the said tribe or nation. 
But the Secret Doctrine or Esoteric Teaching 
of all religions has brushed aside these 
primitive conceptions of undeveloped minds, 
and teach the Truth of the Immanent God— 
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the Power inherent in and abiding in all life and 
manifestations. And Christianity is no exception 
to the rule, and in its declaration of faith in the 
Holy Ghost its esoteric principle is stated. 

While the tendency of the orthodox churches 
today is to say very little about God the Holy 
Ghost, for the reason that it cannot explain the 
meaning of the term, Mystic Christianity boldly 
declares its allegiance to this principle of the 
earlier teachings and reverently repeats the 
words of the Nicene Creed, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, THE LORD AND GIVER OF LIFE.’ 

§ 

That there is a Secret Doctrine of Christianity 
is not generally known to the majority who 
claim the name of “Christian.” But it has always 
been known to the mystics in and out of the 
church, and its flame has been kept steadily 
alight by a few devoted souls who were chosen 
for this sacred task. 

The Secret Doctrine of Christianity did not 
originate with Jesus, for He, Himself, was an 
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Initiate of Mysteries which had been known 
and taught for centuries before His birth. As 
St. Augustine has said: “That which is called the 
Christian Religion existed among the ancients 
and never did not exist, from the beginning of 
the human race until Christ came in the flesh, 
at which time the true religion which already 
existed began to be called Christianity.” 

We would like to quote here a few paragraphs 
from the writings of a well known writer on 
religious subjects, with which statement we 
heartily agree, although our views on certain 
other points of teaching do not agree with those 
of this writer. He says: “It may be said that in 
the present day these doctrines are simply not 
taught in the churches; how is that? It is because 
Christianity has forgotten much of its original 
teachings, because it is now satisfied with only 
part, and a very small part, of what it originally 
knew. ‘They still have the same scriptures; you 
will say. Yes, but those very scriptures tell you 
often of something more, which is now lost. 
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What is meant by Christ's constant references 
to the ‘Mysteries of the Kingdom of God’—by 
His frequent statement to His disciples that the 
full and true interpretation could be given only 
to them, and that to others He must speak in 
parables? Why does He perpetually use the 
technical terms connected with the well known 
mystery-teaching of antiquity? What does St. 
Paul mean when he says, ‘We speak wisdom 
among them which are perfect’—a well known 
technical term for the men at a certain stage 
of initiation? Again and again he uses terms 
of the same sort; he speaks of ‘the wisdom 
of God in mystery, the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world began, and 
which none even of the princes of this world 
know'—a statement which could not by any 
possibility have been truthfully made if he had 
been referring merely to ordinary Christian 
teaching which is openly preached before all 
men. His immediate followers, the Fathers of 
the Church, knew perfectly well what he meant, 
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for they all use precisely the same phraseology. 
Clement of Alexandria, one of the earliest and 
greatest of all, tells us that ‘It is not lawful to 
reveal to the profane persons the Mysteries of 
the Word.” 

"Another consideration shows us clearly 
how much of this early teaching has been 
lost. The church now devotes herself solely to 
producing good men, and points to the saint 
as her crowning glory and achievement. But in 
older days she claimed to be able to do much 
more than that. When she had made a man a 
saint, her work with him was only just beginning, 
for then only was he fit for the training and 
teaching which she could give him then, but 
cannot now, because she has forgotten her 
ancient knowledge. Then she had three definite 
stages in her course of training—Purification, 
Illumination and Perfection. Now she contents 
herself with the preliminary Purification, and 
has no Illumination to give.’ 
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“Read what Clement says: ‘Purity is only a 
negative state, valuable chiefly as the condition 
of insight. He who has been purified in Baptism 
and then initiated into the Little Mysteries 
(has acquired, that is to say, the habits of self- 
control and reflection) becomes rife for the 
Greater Mysteries for the Gnosis, the scientific 
knowledge of God: In another place he 
says: ‘Knowledge is more than faith. Faith is a 
summary knowledge of urgent truths, suitable 
for people who are in a hurry; but knowledge 
is scientific faith? And his pupil Origen writes 
of ‘the popular, irrational faith’ which leads 
to what he calls physical Christianity, based 
upon the gospel history, as opposed to the 
spiritual Christianity conferred by the Gnosis 
of Wisdom. Speaking of teaching founded 
upon historical narrative, he says, ‘What better 
method could be devised to assist the masses?’ 
But for those who are wise he has always the 
higher teachings, which are given only to those 
who have proved themselves worthy of it. This 
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teaching is not lost; the church cast it out when 
she expelled the great Gnostic Doctors, but 
it has nevertheless been preserved, and it is 
precisely that Wisdom which we are studying— 
precisely that which we find to answer all the 
problems of life, to give us a rational rule by 
which to live, to be to us a veritable gospel of 
good news from on high.” 

St. Paul indicates the existence of the Secret 
Doctrine of Christianity, when he says to the 
Corinthians: “And |, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, 
as unto babes in Christ. | fed you with milk, not 
with meat; for ye were not yet able to bear it; 
nay, not even now are ye able, for ye are yet 
carnal.” (I CORINTHIANS 3:1) 

Jesus said: “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast your pearls before the 
swine, lest haply they trample them under their 
feet, and turn and rend you.” (MATTHEW 7:6) 

St. Clement of Alexandria has said regarding 
the above saying of Jesus: "Even now | fear, as it 
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is said, ‘to cast the pearls before swine, lest they 
tread them underfoot, and turn and rend us: 
For it is difficult to exhibit the really pure and 
transparent words respecting the true Light to 
swinish and untrained hearers.’ 

In the first century after Christ, the term 
"The Mysteries of Jesus” was frequently used 
by the Christian teachers, and the Inner Circle 
of Christians was recognized as a body of 
advanced souls who had developed so far as 
to be able to comprehend these mysteries. 

The following passage from St. Mark (4:10-12) 
is interesting in this connection: “And when He 
was alone, they that were about Him with the 
twelve asked of Him the parables. And He said 
unto them, ‘Unto you is given the mystery of 
the kingdom of God: but unto them that are 
without, all things are done in parables: that 
seeing they may see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand.” 
The same writer says (4:33-34): “And with many 
such parables spake He the word unto them, 
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as they were able to hear it; and without a 
parable spake He not unto them; but privately 
to His own disciples He expounded all things.’ 
Jesus said to His disciples (JOHN 16:12): “I have 
yet many things to say to you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.’ The Occult Teachings state 
that when He returned in His astral form, after 
the crucifixion, He taught them many important 
and advanced mystic truths, “speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God? 
(ACTS 1:3) 

The early Christian Fathers spake and wrote 
openly regarding the Christian Mysteries, as all 
students of Church History well know. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, writes to certain others 
hoping that they are “well versed in the sacred 
Scriptures and that nothing is hidden from you; 
but to me this privilege is not yet granted. (The 
Epistle of Polycarp, chapter 7) Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, says that he is “not yet perfect in 
Jesus Christ. For | now begin to be a disciple, 
and | speak to you as my fellow disciple” He 
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also addresses them as being “initiated into 
the Mysteries of the Gospel, with St. Paul, the 
holy, the martyred” Again: “Might | not write 
to you things more full of mystery? But | fear 
to do so, lest | should inflict injury on you who 
are but babes. Pardon me in this respect, lest, 
as not being able to receive their weighty 
import, ye should be strangled by them. For 
even |, though | am bound and am able to 
understand heavenly things, the angelic orders, 
and the different sorts of angels and hosts, the 
distinction between powers and dominions, 
and the diversities between thrones and 
authorities, the mightiness of the zons, and the 
preéminence of the cherubim and seraphim, 
the sublimity of the Spirit, the kingdom of the 
Lord, and above all the incomparable majesty 
of Almighty God—though | am acquainted 
with these things, yet am | not therefore by any 
means perfect, nor am | such a disciple as Paul 
or Peter.’ 
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Ignatius also speaks of the High Priest or 
Hierophant, of whom he asserts that he was 
the one “to whom the holy of holies has been 
committed, and who alone has been entrusted 
with the secrets of God” (Epistles of Ignatius) 

St. Clement of Alexandria was a mystic of 
high rank in the Inner Circle of the Church. His 
writings are full of allusions to the Christian 
Mysteries. He says among other things that his 
writings were “a miscellany of Gnostic notes, 
according to the time philosophy, which 
teachings he had received from Pontaemus, his 
instructor or spiritual teacher. He says of these 
teachings: “The Lord allowed us to communicate 
of those divine Mysteries and of that holy light, 
to those who are able to receive them. He did 
not certainly disclose to the many what did not 
belong to the many; but to the few to whom He 
knew that they belonged, who were capable 
of receiving and being moulded according to 
them. But secret things are intrusted to speech, 
not to writing, as is the case with God. And if 
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one say that it is written, ‘There is nothing secret 
which shall not be revealed, nor hidden, which 
shall not be disclosed} let him also hear from 
us, that to him who hears secretly, even what 
is secret shall be manifested. This is what was 
predicted by this oracle. And to him who is able 
secretly to observe what is delivered to him, 
that which is veiled shall be disclosed as truth; 
and what is hidden to the many shall appear 
manifest to the few. The mysteries are delivered 
mystically, that what is spoken may be in the 
mouth of the speaker; rather not in his voice, 
but in his understanding. The writing of these 
memoranda of mine, | well know, is weak when 
compared with that spirit full of grace, which | 
was privileged to hear. But it will be an image to 
recall the archetype to him who was struck with 
the Thyrsus.’ (We may state here that the Thyrsus 
was the mystic-wand carried by the Initiates in 
the Mystic Brotherhoods—the Initiate being 
first tapped with it, and then receiving it from 
the Hierophant, at the ceremony of formal 
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Initiation.) Clement adds: “We profess not to 
explain secret things sufficiently—far from it— 
but only to recall them to memory, whether we 
have forgot aught, or whether for the purpose 
of not forgetting. Many things, well I know, have 
escaped us, through length of time, that have 
dropped away unwritten. There are then some 
things of which we have no recollection; for the 
power that was in the blessed men was great.” 
“There are also some things which remain 
unnoted long, which have now escaped; and 
others which are effaced, having faded away 
in the mind itself, since such a task is not easy 
to those not experienced; these | revive in 
my commentaries. Some things | purposely 
omit, in the exercise of a wise selection, afraid 
to write what | guarded against speaking; not 
grudging—for that were wrong—but fearing for 
my readers lest they should stumble by taking 
them in a wrong sense; and, as the proverb 
says, we should be found ‘reaching a sword to 
a child: For it is impossible that what has been 
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written should not escape, although remaining 
published by me. But being always revolved, 
using the one only voice, that of writing, they 
answer nothing to him that makes inquiries 
beyond what is written; for they require of 
necessity the aid of someone, either of him 
who wrote or of someone else, who walked 
in his footsteps. Some things my treatise will 
hint; on some it will linger; some it will merely 
mention. It will try to speak imperceptibly, to 
exhibit secretly, and to demonstrate silently.’ 
(The Stromata of St. Clement) 

St. Clement, in the same work from which 
the above quotation was taken, has a chapter 
entitled “The Mysteries of the Faith, not to be 
Divulged to all” In it he states that inasmuch as 
his writings might be seen by all men, the unwise 
as well as the wise, “it is requisite, therefore, 
to hide in a Mystery the wisdom spoken, in 
which the Son of God is taught.’ He then adds, 
"For it is difficult to exhibit the really pure and 
transparent words to swinish and untrained 
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hearers. For scarcely could anything which they 
could bear be more ludicrous than these to the 
multitude; nor any subjects on the other hand 
more admirable or more inspiring to those of 
noble nature. But the wise do not utter with their 
mouths what they reason in council. ‘But what 
ye hear in the ear; said the Lord, ‘proclaim upon 
the houses; bidding them receive the secret 
traditions of the true knowledge, and expound 
them aloft and conspicuously; and as we have 
said in the ear, so to deliver them to whom it is 
requisite; but not enjoining us to communicate 
to all without distinction what is said to them in 
parables. But there is only a delineation in the 
memoranda, which have the truth sown sparse 
and broadcast, that it may escape the notice 
of those who pick up seeds like jackdaws; but 
when they find a good husbandman, each of 
them will germinate and will produce corn.’ 
“Those who are still blind and dumb, not 
having understanding, or the undazzled and 
keen vision of the contemplative soul, must 
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stand outside of the divine choir. Wherefore, 
in accordance with the method of concealment, 
the truly sacred Word, truly divine and most 
necessary for us, deposited in the shrine 
of truth, was by the Egyptians indicated by 
what were called among them adyta, and by 
the Hebrews ‘the veil’ Only the consecrated 
were allowed access to them. For Plato also 
thought it not lawful for ‘the impure to touch 
the pure: Thence the prophecies and oracles 
are spoken in enigmas, and to the untrained 
and uninstructed people. Now, then, it is 
not wished that all things should be exposed 
indiscriminately to all and sundry, or the 
benefits of wisdom communicated to those 
who have not even in a dream been purified 
in soul, for it is not allowable to hand to every 
chance comer what has been procured with 
such laborious efforts. Nor are the Mysteries 
of the Word to be expounded to the profane. 
The Mysteries were established for the reason 
that it was more beneficial that the holy and the 
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blessed contemplation of realities be conceded. 
So that, on the other hand, then, there are the 
Mysteries which were hid till the time of the 
apostles, and were delivered by them as they 
received from the Lord, and, concealed in the 
Old Testament, were manifested to the saints. 
And on the other hand, there is the riches of 
the glory of the mysteries of the Gentiles, which 
is faith and hope in Christ. Instruction, which 
reveals hidden things, is called Illumination, as 
it is the teacher only who uncovers the lid of 
the ark” (The Stromata of St. Clement) 

St. Clement also quotes approvingly the 
saying of Plato, that: “We must speak in 
enigmas; that should the tablet come by any 
mischance on its leaves either by sea or land he 
who reads may remain ignorant.’ He also says, 
concerning certain Gnostic writings: “Let the 
specimen suffice to those who have ears. For it 
is not required to unfold the mystery, but only 
to indicate what is sufficient for those who are 
partakers in knowledge to bring it to mind.” 
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We have quoted freely from St. Clement, 
for the purpose of showing that he, a man in 
a very exalted position in the Early Christian 
Church, recognized, and actually taught, the 
Inner Teachings, or Secret Doctrine of Mystic 
Christianity—that the Early Christian Church 
was an organization having a Mystic Centre for 
the few, and Common Outer for the multitude. 
Can there be any doubt of this after reading 
the above words from his pen? 

But not only St. Clement so wrote and 
taught, but many others in authority in the 
Early Christian Church likewise voiced their 
knowledge of, and approval in, the Inner 
Teachings. For example, Origen, the pupil of 
St. Clement, a man whose influence was felt 
on all sides in the early days of the Church. 
Origen defended Christianity from the attacks 
of Celsus, who charged the Church with being 
a secret organization which taught the Truth 
only to a few, while it satisfied the multitude 
with popular teachings and half-truths. Origen 
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replied that, while it was true that there were 
Inner Teachings in the Church which were 
not revealed to the general public, still the 
Church, in that respect, was but following the 
example of all teachers of Truth, who always 
maintained an esoteric side of their teachings 
for those fitted to participate in them, while 
giving the exoteric side to the general body 
of followers. He writes: “And yet the Mystery 
of the Resurrection, not being understood, is 
made a subject of ridicule among unbelievers. 
In these circumstances, to speak of the Christian 
doctrine as a secret system is altogether absurd. 
But that there should be certain doctrines, 
not made known to the multitude, which are 
divulged after the exoteric ones have been 
taught, is not a peculiarity of Christianity alone, 
but also of philosophic systems in which certain 
truths are exoteric and others esoteric. Some 
of the hearers of Pythagoras were content with 
his ipse dixit; while others were taught in secret 
those doctrines which were not deemed fit to 
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be communicated to profane and insufficiently 
prepared ears. Moreover, all the Mysteries that 
are celebrated everywhere throughout Greece 
and barbarous countries, although held in 
secret, have no discredit thrown upon them, so 
that it is in vain he endeavors to calumniate the 
secret doctrines of Christianity, seeing that he 
does not correctly understand its nature’ 

“| have not yet spoken of the observance 
of all that is written in the Gospels, each one 
of which contains much doctrine difficult to 
be understood, not merely by the multitude, 
but even by certain of the more intelligent, 
including a very profound explanation of 
the parables, which Jesus delivered to ‘those 
without’ while reserving the exhibition of their 
full meaning for those who had passed beyond 
the stage of exoteric teaching, and who came 
to Him privately in the house. And when he 
comes to understand it, he will admire the 
reason why some are said to be ‘without’ and 
others ‘in the house.” (Origen against Celsus) 
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In the same work Origen considers the story 
of the Syria-Phoenician woman (MATTHEW 
Chapter 15) and says concerning it: “And 
perhaps, also, of the words of Jesus there are 
some loaves which it is possible to give to the 
more rational, as to the children, only; and 
others as it were crumbs from the great house 
and table of the well-born, which may be 
used by some souls like dogs.’ And, again, “He 
whose soul has, for a long time, been conscious 
of no evil, especially since he yielded himself 
to the healing of the Word, let such a one hear 
the doctrines which were spoken in private by 
Jesus to His genuine disciples.’ And, again, “But 
on these subjects much, and that of a mystical 
kind, might be said: in keeping with which is 
the following: ‘It is good to keep close to the 
secret of a king; in order that the doctrine of the 
entrance of souls into bodies may not be thrown 
before the common understanding, nor what 
is holy given to the dogs, nor pearls be cast 
before swine. For such a procedure would be 
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impious, being equivalent to a betrayal of the 
mysterious declaration of God's wisdom. It is 
sufficient, however, to represent in the style of 
a historic narrative what is intended to convey 
a secret meaning in the garb of history, that 
those who have the capacity may work out for 
themselves all that relates to the subject’ 

He also says, in the same work: “If you come 
to the books written after the time of Jesus, you 
will find that those multitudes of believers who 
hear the parables are, as it were, ‘without; and 
worthy only of exoteric doctrines, while the 
disciples learn in private the explanation of the 
parables. For, privately, to His own disciples did 
Jesus open up all things, esteeming above the 
multitudes those who desired to know His wisdom. 
And He promises to those who believe on Him 
to send them wise men and scribes.” 

In another work, Origen states that: “The 
Scriptures have a meaning, not only such as is 
apparent at first sight, but also another, which 
escapes the notice of most men. For such is 
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written in the forms of certain Mysteries, and 
the image of divine things. Respecting which 
there is one opinion throughout the whole 
Church, that the whole law is indeed spiritual; 
but that the spiritual meaning which the law 
conveys is not known to all, but to those only on 
whom the grace of the Holy Spirit is bestowed 
in the word of wisdom and knowledge.’ (De 
Principiis) 

We could fill page after page with live 
quotations from the writings of the Early 
Christian Fathers, and their successors, showing 
the existence of the Inner Teachings. But we 
must rest content with those which we have 
given you, which are clear and to the point, and 
which come from undoubted authority. 

The departure of the Church from these 
Inner Teachings was a great calamity, from 
which the Church is still suffering. As that well- 
known occultist, Eliphias Levi, has said: "A great 
misfortune befell Christianity. The betrayal of 
the Mysteries by the false Gnostics—for the 
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Gnostics, that is, those who know, were the 
Initiates of primitive Christianity—caused 
the Gnosis to be rejected, and alienated the 
Church from the supreme truths of the Kabbala, 
which contains all the secrets of transcendental 
theology....Let the most absolute science, let 
the highest reason become once more the 
patrimony of the leaders of the people; let 
the sarcerdotal art and the royal art take the 
double sceptre of antique initiations and the 
social world will once more issue from its chaos. 
Burn the holy images no longer; demolish the 
temples no more; temples and images are 
necessary for men; but drive the hirelings from 
the house of prayer; let the blind be no longer 
leaders of the blind; reconstruct the hierarchy 
of intelligence and holiness, and recognize 
only those who know as the teachers of those 
who believe” (The Mysteries of Magic, Waite 
translation) 

And now, you ask, what were taught in 
these Christian Mysteries—what is the Inner 
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Teaching—what the Secret Doctrine? Simply 
this, good students—the Occult Philosophy and 
Mystic Lore which has been taught to the Elect 
in all times and ages, and which is embodied 
in our several series of lessons on THE YOGI 
PHILOSOPHY AND ORIENTAL OCCULTISM, plus the 
special teaching regarding the nature, mission, 
and sacrifice of Jesus the Christ, as we have tried 
to explain in the present series of lessons. The 
Truth is the same no matter under what name 
it is taught, or who teaches it. Strip it of the 
personal coloring of the teacher and it is seen 
to be the same—THE TRUTH. 

In these lessons we have tried to give you 
the Key to the Mysteries, but unless you have 
studied the other lessons in which the Occult 
Teachings have been set forth, you will not 
be able to see their application in Mystic 
Christianity. You must bring Knowledge to 
these lessons, in order to take away knowledge. 
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The Eleventh Lesson: The Ancient Wisdom. 





T= DOCTRINE OF Metempsychosis or Re- 

incarnation has its roots deeply imbedded 
in the soil of all religions—that is, in the Inner 
Teachings or Esoteric phase of all religious 
systems. And this is true of the Inner Teachings 
of the Christian Church as well as of the other 
systems. The Christian Mysteries comprised 
this as well as the other fundamental occult 
doctrines, and the Early Church held such 
teachings in its Inner Circle. 

And, in its essence, the doctrine of Re- 
birth is the only one that is in full accord with 
the Christian conception of ultimate justice 
and “fairness” As a well known writer has said 
concerning this subject: “It relieves us of many 
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and great difficulties. It is impossible for any 
one who looks around him and sees the sorrow 
and suffering in the world, and the horrible 
inequality in the lives of men—not inequality 
in wealth merely, but inequality in opportunity 
of progress—to harmonize these facts with the 
love and justice of God, unless he is willing to 
accept this theory that this one life is not all, but 
that it is only a day in the real life of the soul, 
and that each soul therefore has made its place 
for itself, and is receiving just such training as 
is best for its evolution. Surely the only theory 
which enables a man rationally to believe in 
Divine justice, without shutting his eyes to 
obvious facts, is a theory worthy of study. 
“Modern theology concerns itself principally 
with a plan for evading divine justice, which it 
elects to call ‘Salvation; and it makes this plan 
depend entirely upon what a man believes, 
or rather upon what he says that he believes. 
This whole theory of ‘salvation; and indeed the 
theory that there is anything to be ‘saved’ from, 
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seems to be based upon a misunderstanding 
of a few texts of scripture. We do not believe 
in this idea of a so-called divine wrath; we think 
that to attribute to God our own vices of anger 
and cruelty is a terrible blasohemy. We hold 
to the theory of steady evolution and final 
attainment for all; and we think that the man’s 
progress depends not upon what he believes, 
but upon what he does. And there is surely 
very much in the bible to support this idea. 
Do you remember St. Paul’s remark, ‘Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked; whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap’? And again, 
Christ said that ‘They that have done good shall 
go unto the resurrection of life’—not they that 
have believed some particular doctrine. And 
when He describes the day of judgment, you 
will notice that no question is raised as to what 
anybody has believed, but only as to the works 
which he has done’ 

In this connection, we think that it is 
advisable to quote from the address of a well 
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known English churchman upon this important 
subject. The gentleman in question is The 
Ven. Archdeacon Colley, Rector of Stockton, 
Warwickshire, England, who said: 


“In the realm of the occult and transcendental, 
moved to its exploration from the Sadducean bias 
of my early days, | have for the best part of half a 
century had experiences rarely equaled by any, and | 
am sure, surpassed by none; yet have they led me up 
till now, | admit, to no very definite conclusions. With 
suspension of judgment, therefore, not being given to 
dogmatize on anything, and with open mind | trust, 
in equipoise of thought desiring to hold an even 
balance of opinion ‘twixt this and that, | am studious 
still of being receptive of light from every source— 
rejecting nothing that in the least degree makes for 
righteousness, hence my taking the chair here tonight, 
hoping to learn what may help to resolve a few of the 
many perplexities of life, to wit: Why some live to the 
ripe old age of my dear father while others live but for 


a moment, to be born, gasp and die. Why some are 
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born rich and others poor; some having wealth only 
to corrupt, defile, deprave others therewith, while 
meritorious poverty struggles and toils for human 
betterment all unaided. Some gifted with mentality; 
others pitiably lacking capacity. Some royal-souled 
from the first naturally, others with brutal, criminal 
propensities from beginning to end. 

“The sins of the fathers visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation may in heredity 
account for much, but | want to see through the 
mystery of a good father at times having a bad son, 
as also of one showing genius and splendid faculties— 
the offspring of parentage the reverse of anything 
suggesting qualities contributive thereto. Then as a 
clergyman, | have in my reading noted texts of Holy 
Scripture, and come across passages in the writings 
of the Fathers of the Early Church which seem to be 
root-thoughts, or survivals of the old classic idea of re- 
incarnation. 

“The prophet Jeremiah (1:5) writes, ‘The word of 


the Lord came unto me saying, before | formed thee, 
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| knew thee, and before thou wast born | sanctified 
thee and ordained thee a prophet! 

“Does this mean that the Eternal-Uncreate chose, 
from foreknowledge of what Jeremiah would be, the 
created Ego of His immaterialized servant in heaven 
ere he clothed his soul with the mortal integument of 
flesh in human birth—schooling him above for the part 
he had to play here below as a prophet to dramatize 
in his life and teaching the will of the Unseen? To the 
impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda, whose infirmity 
was the cruel experience of eight and thirty years, the 
Founder of our religion said (JOHN 5:14), ‘Behold, thou 
art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee: Was it (fitting the punishment to the crime 
proportionately) some outrageous sin as a boy, in the 
spring of years and days of his inexperienced youth of 
bodily life, that brought on him such physical sorrow, 
which youthful sin in its repetition would necessitate 
an even worse ill than this nearly forty years of sore 
affliction? ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?’ (JOHN 9:2), was the question of the 
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disciples to Jesus. And our query is—Sinned before he 
was born to deserve the penalty of being born blind? 

“Then of John the Baptist—was he a reincarnation 
of Elijah, the prophet, who was to come again? 
(MALACHI 4:5). Jesus said he was Elijah, who indeed 
had come, and the evil-minded Jews had done unto 
him whatsoever they listed. Herod had beheaded 
him (MATTHEW 11:14 and 17:12). 

“Elijah and John the Baptist appear from our 
reference Bibles and Cruden's Concordance to concur 
and commingle in one. The eighth verse of the first 
chapter of the second Book of Kings and the fourth 
verse of the third chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel 
note similarities in them and peculiarities of dress. 
Elijah, as we read, was a ‘hairy man and girt a leathern 
girdle about his loins; while John the Baptist had ‘his 
raiment of camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about his 
loins’ Their home was the solitude of the desert. Elijah 
journeyed forty days and forty nights unto Horeb, 
the mount of God in the Wilderness of Sinai. John the 
Baptist was in the wilderness of Judea beyond Jordan 


baptizing. And their life in exile—a self-renunciating 
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and voluntary withdrawal from the haunts of men— 
was sustained in a parallel remarkable way by food 
(bird—brought on wing—borne). 'I have commanded 
the ravens to feed thee; said the voice of Divinity to 
the prophet; while locusts and wild honey were the 
food of the Baptist. 

“And above all, said our Lord of John the Baptist to 
the disciples, ‘if ye will receive it, this is Elias which was 
for to come: 

“Origen, in the second century, one of the most 
learned of the Fathers of the early Church, says that 
this declares the pre-existence of John the Baptist as 
Elijah before his decreed later existence as Christ's 
forerunner. 

“Origen also says on the text, ‘Jacob | have loved, but 
Esau | have hated; that if our course be not marked 
out according to our works before this present life 
that now is, how would it not be untrue and unjust in 
God that the elder brother should serve the younger 
and be hated by God (though blessed of righteous 


Abraham's son, of Isaac) before Esau had done 
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anything deserving of servitude or given any occasion 
for the merciful Almighty’s hatred? 

“Further, on the text (EPHESIANS 1:4), ‘God who hath 
chosen us before the foundation of the world; Origen 
says that this suggests our pre-existence ere the world 
was. 

"While Jerome, agreeing with Origen, speaks of 
our rest above, where rational creatures dwell before 
their descent to this lower world, and prior to their 
removal from the invisible life of the spiritual sphere 
to the visible life here on earth, teaching, as he says, 
the necessity of their again having material bodies ere, 
as saints and men made ‘perfect as our Father which 
is in heaven is perfect; they once more enjoy in the 
angel-world their former blessedness. 

“Justin Martyr also speaks of the soul inhabiting 
the human body more than once, but thinks as a rule 
(instanced in the case of John the Baptist forgetting 
that he had been Elijah) it is not permitted us to 
remember our former experiences of this life while 
yet again we are in exile here as strangers and pilgrims 


in an uncongenial clime away from our heavenly home. 
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“Clemens Alexandrinus, and others of the 
Fathers, refer to re-incarnation (or transmigration or 
metempsychosis, as it is called in the years that are 
passed of classic times and later now as re-birth) to 
remind us of the vital truth taught by our Lord in the 


words, ‘Ye must be born again.” 


These words, falling from the lips of a man so 
eminent in the staid conservative ranks of the 
Church of England, must attract the attention 
of every earnest seeker after the Truth of 
Christian Doctrine. If such a man, reared in 
such an environment, could find himself able 
to bear such eloquent testimony to the truth 
of a philosophy usually deemed foreign to his 
accepted creed, what might we not expect 
from a Church liberated from the narrow 
formal bounds of orthodoxy, and once more 
free to consider, learn and teach those noble 
doctrines originally held and taught by the 
Early Fathers of the Church of Christ? 
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While the majority of modern Christians 
bitterly oppose the idea that the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis ever formed any part of the 
Christian Doctrine, and prefer to regard it as a 
“heathenish” teaching, still the fact remains that 
the careful and unprejudiced student will find 
indisputable evidence in the writings of the 
Early Christian Fathers pointing surely to the 
conclusion that the doctrine of Metempsychosis 
was believed and taught in the Inner Circle of 
the Early Church. 

The doctrine unquestionably formed a part 
of the Christian Mysteries, and has faded 
into comparative obscurity with the decay of 
spirituality in the Church, until now the average 
churchman no longer holds to it, and in fact 
regards as barbarous and heathenish that part 
of the teachings originally imparted and taught 
by the Early Fathers of the Church—the Saints 
and Leaders. 

The Early Christians were somewhat divided 
in their beliefs concerning the details of Re- 
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birth. One sect or body held to the idea that 
the soul of man was eternal, coming from the 
Father. Also that there were many degrees 
and kinds of souls, some of which have never 
incarnated in human bodies but which are living 
on many planes of life unknown to us, passing 
from plane to plane, world to world. This sect 
held that some of these souls had chosen to 
experiment with life on the physical plane, and 
were now passing through the various stages 
of the physical-plane life, with all of its pains 
and sorrows, being held by the Law of Re-birth 
until a full experience had been gained, when 
they would pass out of the circle of influence of 
the physical plane, and return to their original 
freedom. 

Another sect held to the more scientific 
occult form of the gradual evolution of the 
soul, by repeated rebirth, on the physical plane, 
from Lower to Higher, as we have set forth in 
our lessons on “Gnani Yoga.’ 
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The difference in the teachings arose 
from the different conceptions of the great 
leaders, some being influenced by the Jewish 
Occult Teachings which held to the first above 
mentioned doctrine, while the second school 
held to the doctrine taught by the Greek 
Mystics and the Hindu Occultists. And each 
interpreted the Inner Teachings by the light of 
his previous affliations. 

And so, some of the early writings speak of 
“ore-existence,’ while others speak of repeated 
“rebirth.” But the underlying principle is the 
same, and in a sense they were both right, as 
the advanced occultists know full well. The 
fundamental principle of both conceptions is 
that the soul comes forth as an emanation from 
the Father in the shape of Spirit; that the Spirit 
becomes plunged in the confining sheaths of 
Matter, and is then known as “a soul,’ losing for 
a time its pristine purity; that the soul passes on 
through rebirth, from lower to higher, gaining 
fresh experiences at each incarnation; that the 
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advancing soul passes from world to world, 
returning at last to its home laden with the 
varied experiences of life and becomes once 
more pure Spirit. 

The early Christian Fathers became involved 
in a bitter controversy with the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, over the conception held 
by some of the latter concerning the absurd 
doctrine of the transmigration of the human 
soul into the body of an animal. The Fathers 
of the Church fought this erroneous teaching 
with great energy, their arguments bringing out 
forcibly the distinction between the true occult 
teachings and this erroneous and degenerate 
perversion in the doctrines of transmigration 
into animal bodies. This conflict caused a 
vigorous denunciation of the teachings of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic schools, which held 
to the perverted doctrine that a human soul 
could degenerate into the state of the animal. 

Among other passages quoted by Origen 
and Jerome to prove the pre-existence of the 
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soul was that from Jeremiah (1:5): “Before thou 
comest from the womb | sanctified thee and 
| ordained thee a prophet.’ The early writers 
held that this passage confirmed their particular 
views regarding the pre-existence of the soul 
and the possession of certain characteristics 
and qualities acquired during previous birth, 
for, they argued, it would be injustice that a 
man, before birth, be endowed with uncarnal 
qualities; and that such qualities and ability 
could justly be the result only of best work and 
action. They also dwelt upon the prophecy of 
the return of Elijah, in Malachi 4:5. And also 
upon the (uncanonical) book “The Wisdom of 
Solomon,’ in which Solomon says: “I was a witty 
child, and had a good Spirit. Yea, rather, being 
good, | came into a body undefiled” 

They also quoted from Josephus, in his book 
styled “De Bello Judico,’ in which the eminent 
Jewish writer says: “They say that all souls are 
incorruptible; but that the souls of good men 
are only removed into other bodies—but that 
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the souls of bad men are subject to eternal 
punishment.” They also quoted from Josephus, 
regarding the Jewish belief in Rebirth as 
evidenced by the recital of the instance in which, 
at the siege of the fortress of Jotapota, he sought 
the shelter of a cave in which were a number 
of soldiers, who discussed the advisability of 
committing suicide for the purpose of avoiding 
being taken prisoners by the Romans. Josephus 
remonstrated with them as follows: 

"Do ye not remember that all pure spirits who 
are in conformity with the divine dispensation 
live on in the loveliest of heavenly places, and in 
the course of time they are sent down to inhabit 
sinless bodies; but the souls of those who have 
committed self-destruction are doomed to 
a region in the darkness of the underworld?” 
Recent writers hold that this shows that he 
accepted the doctrine of Re-birth himself, and 
also as showing that it must have been familiar 
to the Jewish soldiery. 
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There seems to be no doubt regarding 
the familiarity of the Jewish people of that 
time with the general teachings regarding 
Metempsychosis. Philo positively states the 
doctrine as forming part of the teachings of 
the Jewish Alexandrian school. And again the 
question asked Jesus regarding the "sin of the 
man born blind” shows how familiar the people 
were with the general doctrine. 

And so, the teachings of Jesus on that point 
did not need to be particularly emphasized 
to the common people, He reserving this 
instruction on the inner teachings regarding 
the details of Re-birth for his chosen disciples. 
But still the subject is mentioned in a number 
of places in the New Testament, as we shall see. 

Jesus stated positively that John the Baptist 
was “Elias,” whose return had been predicted by 
Malachi (4:5). Jesus stated this twice, positively, 
i.e., “This is Elijah that is to come” (MATTHEW 
11:14); and again, “But | say unto you that Elijah 
is come already, but they knew him not, but 
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did unto him whatsoever they would....Then 
understood the disciples that he spoke unto 
them of John the Baptist.” (MATTHEW 17:12-13) 
The Mystics point out that Jesus saw clearly 
the fact that John was Elijah re-incarnated, 
although John had denied this fact, owing to 
his lack of memory of his past incarnation. Jesus 
the Master saw clearly that which John the 
Forerunner had failed to perceive concerning 
himself. The plainly perceptible characteristics 
of Elijah reappearing in John bear out the twice- 
repeated, positive assertion of the Master that 
John the Baptist was the re-incarnated Elijah. 

And this surely is sufficient authority for 
Christians to accept the doctrine of Re-birth as 
having a place in the Church Teachings. But still, 
the orthodox churchmen murmur “He meant 
something else!" There are none so blind as 
those who refuse to see. 

Another notable instance of the recognition 
of the doctrine by Jesus and His disciples occurs 
in the case of “the man born blind” It may be 
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well to quote the story. “And as he passed by he 
saw a man blind from his birth. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, ‘Rabbi, who sinned, this man 
or his parents, that he should be born blind?’ 
Jesus answered, ‘Neither did this man sin nor 
his parents.” (JOHN 9:1-3) Surely there can be 
no mistake about the meaning of this question, 
"Who did sin, this man or his parents?”—for 
how could a man sin before his birth, unless he 
had lived in a previous incarnation? And the 
answer of Jesus simply states that the man was 
born blind neither from the sins of a past life, 
nor from those of his parents, but from a third 
cause. Had the idea of re-incarnation been 
repugnant to the teachings, would not He have 
denounced it to His disciples? Does not the fact 
that His disciples asked Him the question show 
that they were in the habit of discoursing the 
problems of Re-birth and Karma with Him, and 
receiving instructions and answers to questions 
propounded to Him along these lines? 
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There are many other passages of the New 
Testament which go to prove the familiarity of 
the disciples and followers of Jesus with the 
doctrine of Re-birth, but we prefer to pass on 
to a consideration of the writings of the Early 
Christian Fathers in order to show what they 
thought and taught regarding the matter of Re- 
birth and Karma. 

Among the great authorities and writers 
in the Early Church, Origen stands out pre- 
eminently as a great light. Let us quote from 
a leading writer, regarding this man and his 
teachings: “In Origen’s writings we have a 
mine of information as to the teachings of the 
early Christians. Origen held a splendid and 
grandiose view of the whole of the evolution 
of our system. | put it to you briefly. You can 
read it in all its carefully, logically-worked- 
out arguments, if you will have the patience 
to read his treatise for yourselves. His view, 
then, was the evolutionary view. He taught 
that forth from God came all Spirits that exist, 
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all being dowered with free-will; that some of 
these refused to turn aside from the path of 
righteousness, and, as a reward, took the place 
which we speak of as that of the angels; that 
then there came others who, in the exercise 
of their free-will, turned aside from the path 
of deity, and then passed into the human race 
to recover, by righteous and noble living, the 
angel condition which they had not been able 
to preserve; that others, still in the exercise of 
their free-will, descended still deeper into evil 
and became evil spirits or devils. So that all 
these Spirits were originally good; but good by 
innocence, not by knowledge. And he points 
out also that angels may become men, and 
even the evil ones themselves may climb up 
once more, and become men and angels again. 
Some of you will remember that one of the 
doctrines condemned in Origen in later days 
was that glorious doctrine that, even for the 
worst of men, redemption and restoration were 
possible, and that there was no such thing as an 
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eternity of evil in a universe that came from the 
Eternal Goodness, and would return whence 
it came.’ And from the writings of this great 
man we shall now quote. In his great work "De 
Principiis’ Origen begins with the statement 
that only God Himself is fundamentally and by 
virtue of His essential nature, Good. God is the 
only Good—the absolute perfect Good. When 
we consider the lesser stages of Good, we find 
that the Goodness is derived and acquired, 
instead of being fundamental and essential. 
Origen then says that God bestows free-will 
upon all spirits alike, and that if they do not use 
the same in the direction of righteousness, then 
they fall to lower estates “one more rapidly, 
another more slowly, one in a greater, another 
in a less degree, each being the cause of his 
own downfall.’ 

He refers to John the Baptist being filled 
with the Holy Ghost in his mother’s womb and 
says that it is a false notion to imagine “that 
God fills individuals with His Holy Spirit, and 
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bestows upon them sanctification, not on 
the grounds of justice and according to their 
deserts, but undeservedly. And how shall we 
escape the declaration, ‘Is there respect of 
persons with God?’ God forbid. Or this, ‘Is 
there unrighteousness with God?’ God forbid 
this also. For such is the defense of those who 
maintain that souls come into existence with 
bodies.” He then shows his belief in re-birth 
by arguing that John had earned the Divine 
favor by reason of right-living in a previous 
incarnation. 

Then he considers the important question of 
the apparent injustice displayed in the matter 
of the inequalities existing among men. He says, 
“Some are barbarians, others Greeks, and of 
the barbarians some are savage and fierce and 
others of a milder disposition, and certain of 
them live under laws that have been thoroughly 
approved, others, again, under laws of a more 
common or severe kind; while, some, again, 
possess customs of an inhumane and savage 
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character rather than laws; and certain of them, 
from the hour of their birth, are reduced to 
humiliation and subjection, and brought up 
as slaves, being placed under the dominion 
either of masters, or princes, or tyrants. Some 
with sound bodies, some with bodies diseased 
from their early years, some defective in vision, 
others in bearing and speech; some born in 
that condition, others deprived of the use of 
their senses immediately after birth. But why 
should | repeat and enumerate all the horrors 
of human misery? Why should this be?” 
Origen then goes on to combat the ideas 
advanced by some thinkers of his times, that 
the differences were caused by some essential 
difference in the nature and quality of the souls 
of individuals. He states emphatically that all 
souls are essentially equal in nature and quality 
and that the differences arise from the various 
exercise of their power of free-will. He says of his 
opponents: “Their argument accordingly is this: 
If there be this great diversity of circumstances, 
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and this diverse and varying condition by birth, 
in which the faculty of free-will has no scope 
(for no one chooses for himself either where, 
or with whom, or in what condition he is born); 
if, then, this is not caused by the difference in 
the nature of souls, i.e., that a soul of an evil 
nature is destined for a wicked nation and a 
good soul for a righteous nation, what other 
conclusion remains than that these things must 
be supposed to be regulated by accident or 
chance? And, if that be admitted, then it will be 
no longer believed that the world was made 
by God, or administered by His providence.’ 
Origen continues: “God who deemed it 
just to arrange His creatures according to 
their merit, brought down these different 
understandings into the harmony of one world, 
that He might adorn, as it were, one dwelling, 
in which there ought to be not only vessels 
of gold and silver, but also of wood and clay 
(and some, indeed, to honor, and others to 
dishonor) with their different vessels, or souls, 
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or understandings. On which account the 
Creator will neither appear to be unjust in 
distributing (for the causes already mentioned) 
to every one according to his wants, nor will 
the happiness or unhappiness of each one's 
birth, or whatever be the condition that falls to 
his lot, be accidental.’ He then asserts that the 
condition of each man is the result of his own 
deeds. 

He then considers the case of Jacob and 
Esau, which a certain set of thinkers had used 
to illustrate the unjust and cruel discrimination 
of the Creator toward His creatures. Origen 
contended that in this case it would be most 
unjust for God to love Jacob and hate Esau 
before the children were born, and that the 
only true interpretation of the matter was the 
theory that Jacob was being rewarded for the 
good deeds of past lives, while Esau was being 
punished for his misdeeds in past incarnations. 

And not only Origen takes this stand, but 
Jerome also, for the latter says: “If we examine 
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the case of Esau we may find he was condemned 
because of his ancient sins in a worse course of 
life” (Jerome's letter to Avitus) Origen says: “It is 
found not to be unrighteous that even in womb 
Jacob supplanted his brother, if we feel that he 
was worthily beloved by God, according to the 
deserts of his previous life, so as to deserve to 
be preferred before his brother.’ Origen adds, 
"This must be carefully applied to the case of 
all other creatures, because, as we formerly 
remarked, the righteousness of the Creator 
ought to appear in everything.” And again, 
"The inequality of circumstances preserves the 
justice of a retribution according to merit.” 
Annie Besant (to whom we are indebted 
for a number of these quotations), says, 
concerning this position of Origen: “Thus we 
find this doctrine made the defense of the 
justice of God. If a soul can be made good, 
then to make a soul evil is to a God of justice 
and love impossible. It cannot be done. There 
is no justification for it, and the moment you 
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recognize that men are born criminal, you are 
either forced into the blasphemous position 
that a perfect and loving God creates a ruined 
soul and then punishes it for being what He has 
made it, or else that He is dealing with growing, 
developing creatures whom He is training for 
ultimate blessedness, and if in any life a man is 
born wicked and evil, it is because he has done 
amiss and must reap in sorrow the results of evil 
in order that he may learn wisdom and turn to 
good.’ 

Origen also considers the story of Pharaoh, 
of whom the Biblical writers say that “his heart 
was hardened by God.’ Origen declares that 
the hardening of the heart was caused by God 
so that Pharaoh would more readily learn the 
effect of evil, so that in his future incarnations he 
might profit by his bitter experience. He says: 
“Sometimes it does not lead to good results 
for a man to be cured too quickly, especially 
if the disease, being shut up in the inner parts 
of the body, rage with greater fierceness. 
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The growth of the soul must be understood 
as being brought about not suddenly, but 
slowly and gradually, seeing that the process 
of amendment and correction will take place 
imperceptibly in the individual instances, 
during the lapse of countless and unmeasured 
ages, some outstripping others, and tending 
by a swifter course towards perfection, while 
others, again, follow close at hand, and some, 
again, a long way behind’ 

He also says: “Those who, departing this life 
in virtue of that death which is common to all, 
are arranged in conformity with their actions 
and deserts—according as they shall be 
deemed worthy—some in the place called the 
‘infernus, others in the bosom of Abraham, and 
in different localities or mansions. So also from 
these places, as if dying there, if the expression 
can be used, they come down from the ‘upper 
world’ to this ‘hell’ For that ‘hell’ to which the 
souls of the dead are conducted from this 
world is, | believe, on account of this destruction, 
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called ‘the lower hell’ Everyone accordingly of 
those who descend to the earth is, according 
to his deserts, or agreeably to the position 
that he occupied there, ordained to be born 
in this world in a different country, or among a 
different nation, or in a different mode of life, 
or surrounded by infirmities of a different kind, 
or to be descended from religious parents, or 
parents who are not religious; so that it may 
sometimes happen that an Israelite descends 
among the Scythians, and a poor Egyptian 
is brought down to Judea.” (Origen against 
Celsus) 

Can you doubt, after reading the above 
quotation that © Metempsychosis, Re- 
incarnation or Re-birth and Karma was held 
and taught as a true doctrine by the Fathers 
of the Early Christian Church? Can you not 
see that imbedded in the very bosom of the 
Early Church were the twin-doctrine of Re- 
incarnation and Karma. Then why persist in 
treating it as a thing imported from India, Egypt 
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or Persia to disturb the peaceful slumber of the 
Christian Church? It is but the return home of a 
part of the original Inner Doctrine—so long an 
outcast from the home of its childhood. 

The Teaching was rendered an outlaw by 
certain influences in the Church in the Sixth 
Century. The Second Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 553) condemned it as a heresy, and from 
that time official Christianity frowned upon it, 
and drove it out by sword, stake and prison 
cell. The light was kept burning for many 
years, however, by that sect so persecuted by 
the Church—the Albigenses—who furnished 
hundreds of martyrs to the tyranny of the 
Church authorities, by reason of their clinging 
faith to the Inner Teachings of the Church 
concerning Reincarnation and Karma. 

Smothered by the pall of superstition that 
descended like a dense cloud over Europe in 
the Middle Ages, the Truth has nevertheless 
survived, and, after many fitful attempts to again 
burst out into flame, has at last, in this glorious 
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Twentieth Century, managed to again show 
forth its light and heat to the world, bringing 
back Christianity to the original conceptions of 
those glorious minds of the Early Church. Once 
more returned to its own, the Truth will move 
forward, brushing from its path all the petty 
objections and obstacles that held it captive 
for so many centuries. 

Let us conclude this lesson with those 
inspiring words of the poet Wordsworth, 
whose soul rose to a perception of the Truth, 
in spite of the conventional restrictions placed 
upon him by his age and land. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God, who is our home” 
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The Twelfth Lesson: The Message of the 
Master. 





Ronna THROUGHOUT NEARLY all of the 
teachings and messages of Jesus, is to be 
found the constant Mystic Message regarding 
the existence of the Spirit within the soul of each 
individual—that Something Within to which 
all can turn in time of pain and trouble—that 
Guide and Monitor which stands ever ready to 
counsel, advise and direct if one opens himself 
to the Voice. 

"Seek ye first the Kingdom, and all things 
shall be added unto you.’ And, again, as if to 
explain: “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ 
This is the Mystic Message which gives one a key 
to the Mysteries of the Inner Teachings. 
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Let us take up a few of His sayings and 
endeavor to interpret them by the light of 
these teachings. But before doing so we must 
call the attention of the student to the fact 
that, in order to understand intelligently what 
we are saying, he must carefully re-read the 
“Fourteen Lessons in Yogi Philosophy” wherein 
the details of the teachings are set forth—that 
is the fundamental truths are explained. In the 
“Advanced Course” and in "Gnani Yoga” the 
higher phases of the teachings are presented. 
And, although in the said works there is little 
or no reference made to Christianity, yet 
the teachings are so fundamental that the 
Inner Teachings of all religions—including 
Christianity—may be understood by one who 
has acquainted himself with these fundamental 
truths. 

There is but one real Occult Philosophy, and 
we find it in evidence everywhere—once the 
Truth is grasped, it is found to be the Master Key 
with which to unlock the various doors leading 
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to the esoteric phase of any and all religions 
or philosophies. The Yogi Fathers, centuries 
and centuries ago, solved the Riddle of the 
Universe, and the highest efforts of the human 
mind since that time have but corroborated, 
proven and exemplified the original Truth as 
voiced by these Venerable Sages. 

Let us read the words of Jesus in the light of 
this Ancient Wisdom. 

Let us consider the Sermon on the Mount as 
given in Matthew (Chapters 5; 6; 7). 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” (MATTHEW 5:3) 

By these words Jesus indicated the occult 
teachings that those who renounced the vain 
glory and petty ambitions of this world would 
be on the road to the realization of the Real 
Self—the Something Within—the Spirit. For is 
it not written that “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you”? 

“Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be 
comforted.” (MATTHEW 5:4) 
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By these words Jesus pointed out the occult 
teachings that those who had so far advanced 
that they could see the folly of human ambition, 
and who consequently felt the pain that comes 
to all who stand above the crowd, and who 
mourned by reason of their realization of the 
folly and uselessness of all for which men strive 
so hard? would, in the end, be comforted by 
that “peace which passeth all understanding” 
which comes only to those who enter into a 
realization of the Kingdom of Heaven which is 
within them. 

“Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth.” (MATTHEW 5:5) 

By these words Jesus sought to teach that 
those who had acquired the attitude of 
obedience to the Power of the Spirit Within 
them would become as Masters of the things of 
earth. This message is frequently misunderstood 
by reason of the lack of perception of the 
Mystic meaning contained in the words. The 
word “meek” does not mean that “I'm so meek 
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and humble” attitude and expression of the 
hypocritical followers of form. Jesus never 
taught this—and never acted it. He was always 
the Master, and never sought to make of his 
followers cringing creatures and whining and 
sniveling supplicants. He asserted His Mastery 
in many ways and accepted the respect due 
him—as for instance when the vial of precious 
ointment was poured upon Him. His use of 
the word, which has been poorly translated 
as “meek,” was in the sense of a calm, dignified 
bearing toward the Power of the Spirit, and 
a reverent submission to its guidance—not a 
hypocritical and cowardly “meekness” toward 
other men. The assurance that such should 
“inherit the earth” means that they should 
become masters of things temporal—that is, 
that they should be able to rise above them— 
should become lords of the earth by reason 
of their “entering into the Kingdom of Heaven” 
within them. 
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“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall be filled.” (MATTHEW 
5:6) 

This is the promise of the Master that they 
who sought the Kingdom of Heaven (within 
them) should find it—that their spiritual hunger 
and thirst should be satisfied in the only way 
possible. 

“Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy.” (MATTHEW 5:7) 

Here is taught the blessing for forbearance, 
kindness, tolerance and absence of bigotry, and 
the reward that comes as a natural consequence 
of such a mental attitude. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God.” (MATTHEW 5:8) 

Here is the assurance that “to those who 
are pure all things are pure’—that the purity 
of one's own heart, and the recognition of the 
God Within, leads to a perception of the God 
within everything. “He who sees God within 
himself, sees Him in everything,’ says an old 
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Persian writer. And verily such a one "sees God” 
where He abides—and that is Everywhere. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall 
be called sons of God.” (MATTHEW 5:9) 

Hereisthecalltothe discipletousehiswisdom 
and power in the direction of remedying the 
strife that arises from the differing conceptions 
of Deity and Truth prevailing among men. He 
who is able to point out the Truth underlying 
all religions and beliefs indeed becomes as a 
beloved son of God. He who is able to show 
that under all forms and ceremonies, under 
various names and titles, behind various creeds 
and dogmas, there is but one God, to whom 
all worship ascends—he is a Peacemaker and a 
Son of God. 

“Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
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heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets that 
were before you.” (MATTHEW 5:10-12) 

In these words Jesus sought to comfort and 
encourage those who would be called upon 
to carry the Message in the centuries to follow. 
And one has but to look over the list of names 
of the courageous souls who have sought 
to keep the flame alight—to preserve the 
teachings in their original purity—to protect 
them from the cant, hypocrisy, self-seeking and 
formalism of those who sought and obtained 
places of power in the Church. The gibbet; the 
stake; the dungeon;—was their reward. But the 
Faith that was called into manifestation during 
the persecutions served to bring them to the 
realization of the Spirit, and thus indeed “theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“But ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
have lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is henceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men.” (MATTHEW 5:13) 
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Here Jesus warned against the failure of the 
Illumined to serve as the yeast which should 
leaven the mass of men by their thoughts 
and actions. The use of the term “salt” in this 
connection is familiar to all students of ancient 
mysticism. Food without salt was deemed 
unpalatable and undesirable. The Few were the 
salt of the earth, designed to render it worthy 
and perfect as a whole. But where a grain of salt 
had parted with its savor, there was naught else 
that could impart saltiness to it, and it became 
worthless and fit only for the refuse heap. The 
duty of the “salt” is to impart savor—the duty 
of the Elect is to impart savor to the race of 
men. 

“Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp and 
put it under a bushel, but on the stand; and it 
shineth unto all that are in the house. Even so let 
your light shine before men; that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven.” (MATTHEW 5:14-16) 
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These words, like those preceding it, teach the 
Elect to shed abroad the light which has come 
to them. They are warned against concealing 
it beneath the cover of conventional conduct, 
but are urged to live and act so that men may 
perceive the light that is within them—the Light 
of the Spirit—and may see the right road by 
means of its rays. A man having the Light of the 
Spirit shining bright within him is able to rouse 
the lamps of understanding in the minds of 
other men, to become kindled and alight. That 
is the experience of the majority of those who 
read these words—they have had their lamps 
of knowledge kindled by the rays of the Spirit 
emanating from some soul, either by word 
of mouth, writings, or by personal contact. 
Spirituality is contagious! Therefore spread it! 
This is the meaning of this passage. 

“Think not that | came to destroy the law of the 
prophets: | came not to destroy, but to fulfill. For 
verily | say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
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away from the law till all things be accomplished. 
(MATTHEW 5:17-18) 

In this passage Jesus asserted positively the 
fact that He was not teaching a new doctrine, 
but had come simply to carry on the work of 
those who had preceded Him. He asserted 
the validity of the Ancient Wisdom, and told 
that the Law that had been in force would 
so continue until heaven and earth should 
pass away—that is, until the end of this great 
World Cycle. In these words Jesus proclaimed 
His allegiance to the Occult Teachings. To 
those who would claim that He referred to the 
current Jewish teachings we would point out 
the fact that these he did come to destroy, for 
Christianity is opposed to the Jewish formalism 
and outer teachings. Jesus referred to the Inner 
Teachings, not to the outer religious creeds 
or forms. He came not to destroy the old 
Teachings, but merely to “fulfill that is, to give 
a new impetus to the Ancient Wisdom. 
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“Whoever therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven: 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
| say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” (MATTHEW 5:19-20) 

Here Jesus cautions against violating the 
fundamental occult teachings, or of teaching 
false doctrines. He also again bids men to do 
and preach the truth. Note the reference to 
the “kingdom of heaven.’ Again He points out 
that the “righteousness” required to gain the 
“kingdom of heaven’ is a far different thing from 
the formalism, ceremonialism and “churchism” 
of the scribes and pharisees—people who, in 
that day, stood for that which the “churchy” 
preachers and their bigoted, narrow flock 
of sheep-like parishioners stand for today. It 
requires more than “faithful performance of 
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church duties” to enter into the real “kingdom 
of heaven.” Jesus was ever a foe of the narrow 
formalism which clings close to the empty forms 
and words, and which ignores the Spirit. Were 
He to return today, He would drive from the 
temples the horde of money-making preachers 
and hypocritical followers who make a mock of 
sacred things. 

“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shall not kil; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment: but I say 
unto you that every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother ‘Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say 
‘Thou fool’ shall be in danger of the hell of fire. 
If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to 
thy brother and then come and offer thy gift. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou 
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art with him; lest haply thine adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 
the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily 
| say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence till thou hast paid the last farthing.” 
(MATTHEW 5:21-26) 

These verses emphasize the teachings that 
sin consists not only of deeds and actions 
performed, but equally of thoughts and desires 
entertained and encouraged in the mind. The 
desire and thought, made welcome in the 
mind of a person, is the seed and germ of 
the sin or crime, even though they may never 
be manifested in action. To wish to kill is a 
sin, just as is the deed of killing. This is an old 
occult teaching, imparted to all candidates for 
Initiation. 

“Ye have heard that it was said Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, but | say unto you that every 
one that looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart. And if thy right eye causeth thee to 
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stumble pluck it out and cast it from thee; for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish and not thy whole body be cast into 
hell. And if thy right hand causeth thee to offend, 
cut it off and cast it from thee, for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should perish 
and not thy whole body go into hell. It was said 
also, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement, but | say 
unto you that every one that putteth away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress, and whosoever shall marry 
her when she is put away committeth adultery.” 
(MATTHEW 5:27-32) 

In this passage, Jesus expressed the 
abhorrence of all advanced occultists for the 
abuse of the functions of sex. Not only the act, 
but the thought behind the act was condemned 
by him. The advanced occult teaching is that 
the function of the sex organization is entirely 
that of procreation—aught else is a perversion 
of nature. Jesus speaks in strong words to men 
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and women, in this passage, regarding this 
great question. The concluding portion of the 
passage is a condemnation of the abuse of the 
marriage relation, and the privilege of divorce, 
which was being strongly agitated in His time. 
He aimed a blow at the careless contracting 
of marriages, and the consequent careless 
dissolution of the tie. Jesus believed in the 
sacredness of the home life, and the welfare 
of the family. His utterance on this subject is 
unmistakably clear and forcible. 

‘Again, ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say 
unto you, Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, 
for it is the throne of God; nor by the earth, for it 
is the footstool of His feet; nor by Jerusalem, for 
it is the city of the great King; neither shall thou 
swear by thy head, for thou canst not make one 
hair white or black. But let your speech be Yea, 
yea, Nay, nay: for whatever is more than these is 
of the evil one.” (MATTHEW 5:33-37) 
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Here Jesus attacks the custom of swearing, 
which was so prevalent in His time among the 
Jews and other Oriental peoples. He urges 
simplicity and moderation of speech. In this He 
is true to the Occult traditions, which teach the 
value of simple thought and simple speech to 
all the Initiates and the Neophytes. 

"Ye have heard that it was said an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but | say unto 
you, Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also, and if any man would go to law with 
thee and take away thy coat, let him have. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
with him two. Give to him that asketh thee and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
away.” (MATTHEW 5:38-42) 

In this passage Jesus alludes to the Law of 
Non-Resistance, which in its esoteric aspect is 
fully understood by all Initiates. This law is for 
application on the Mental Plane, and those 
who understand it, know that the precepts 
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refer to the Mental Attitude of the Initiates 
toward others, which attitude is in itself a 
defense against imposition. Love turneth away 
Hate and Anger. The high thought neutralizes 
the evil designs of others. 

"Ye have heard that it was said Thou shall 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies and pray for 
them that persecute you, that ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in heaven, for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if 
ye love them that love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same? And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? Do not even the Gentiles the same? 
Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” (MATTHEW 5:43-48) 

Here is taught that broad tolerance, charity 
and love that form such an important part of all 
of the mystic teachings. It is a doctrine entirely 
at variance with the orthodox idea of tolerance 
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only to those who agree with one, or who may 
live in accordance with one’s own views of life 
and conduct. It is the great broad doctrine of 
Human Brotherhood. Jesus teaches that God's 
love is bestowed upon all—the just and the 
unjust—and that this perfect love is the aim and 
goal of all who desire to attain to “the kingdom” 
of Spirit. 

“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them; else ye have 
no reward with your Father who is in heaven. 
When, therefore, thou doest alms sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may 
have glory of men. Verily | say unto you They 
have received their reward. But when thou doest 
alms let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, that thine alms may be in secret and 
thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall recompense 
thee.” (MATTHEW 6:1-4) 

This is another denunciation of ostentatious 
“churchiness” and “goodness, and religious 
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posing. It is a lesson needed as much today as 
in the time of Jesus. 

‘And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites, for they love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men. Verily | say unto you, 
They have received their reward. But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and 
having shut thy door, pray to thy Father, who 
is in secret, and thy Father, who seeth in secret, 
shall recompense thee. And in praying use not 
vain repetitions as the Gentiles do, for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
Be not therefore like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be 
thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth. Give us this day our 
daily bread, And forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors; And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one. For 
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if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” (MATTHEW 6:5-15) 

Here are the words of Jesus regarding the 
subject of Prayer. He cautions against the 
ostentatious exhibition of “piety;’ so prevalent 
in all churches, in all lands, in all times. He bids 
one approach the Father in a reverent spirit, 
devoid of all public notice. Then He gives to his 
disciples the famous “Lord's Prayer,’ in which is 
condensed a wealth of true religious instruction 
and precept. This glorious prayer needs no 
special interpretation. Let all students read the 
words themselves, filled with the realisation of 
the Spirit; and each will receive a message fitted 
to his requirements and development. The Lord's 
Prayer is a very Arcanum of the Mystic Message. 

“Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may be seen ofmen 
to fast. Verily | say unto you, They have received 
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their reward. But, thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, that thou be not 
seen of men to fast, but of thy Father, who is in 
secret, and thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
recompense thee.” (MATTHEW 6:16-18) 

This is a caution against the “sanctimonious” 
attitude and pose assumed by certain 
"g00d” people of the churches, who would 
make a display of their adherence to and 
observance of forms. Jesus, as a true mystic, 
detested all religious posing and neglected no 
opportunities to condemn the same. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth, where moth and rust consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal: but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth consume, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal: for where thy 
treasure is there will thy heart be also. The lamp 
of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But 
if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
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of darkness! No man can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore | say 
unto you, Be not anxious for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than the food, and the body than the raiment? 
Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than they? And which of 
you by being anxious can add one cubit unto 
the measure of his life? And why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet | say unto you that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
But if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, ye of little faith? Be 
not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we eat? 
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Or what shall we drink? Or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. But seek 
ye first then his kingdom, and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. Be 
not therefore anxious for the morrow; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” (MATTHEW 6:19-34) 
This is the most remarkable passage in the 
New Testament. It is the most remarkable 
saying of Jesus of Nazareth. In it is condensed 
the whole of the occult teachings regarding the 
Conduct of Life. It condenses, in a few lines the 
entire doctrine of Karma Yoga—that branch 
of the Yogi Philosophy. It forms a veritable 
epitome of that which has been styled “The 
New Thought” as taught and expounded 
by its various cults and schools. There is no 
need of one reading and studying the various 
Metaphysical “Sciences” which have sprung 
into such favor of late years, if one will but 
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read, ponder, study and practice the precepts 
of this wonderful passage of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Every sentence is a gem—a crystal 
of the highest mystic and occult philosophy. 
Book after book could be written on this one 
passage, and even then the subject would be 
but merely approached. The doctrine of single- 
mindedness toward the Spirit and the things 
of the Spirit, is taught. The folly of being tied 
to material things is pointed out. The lesson of 
non-attachment is forcibly put. But the great 
Truth expounded in this passage is the Power 
of FAITH. Faith is the Great Secret of all Occult 
Teachings and is the Key to its Inner Mysteries. 
Faith is the Master-Key that unlocks the doors 
of the Castle of Attainment. We trust that all 
students of these lessons will take this single 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount and 
memorize it. Make it a part of yourself—make it 
a part of your life—make it your rule of action 
and living. The life taught by this passage is 
the true life of the Spirit. Here is the true Light 
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on the Path, for the guidance of the feet of all 
Mystics and Occultists! 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured unto 
you. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother, Let me cast out the mote out of thine 
eye, and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine 
own eye and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” (MATTHEW 
7:1-5) 

Here Jesus deals another powerful blow to 
the self-righteousness of the Pharisaical “good” 
people of the sects, creeds and cults of all 
lands, time and religions. He warns against that 
"Thank God! | am holier than thou” attitude that 
so many vain formalists affect in their dealings 
with other men. In these immortal words Jesus 
has sent ringing down the æons of time a 
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scathing rebuke to the hypocritical judges of 
other men—those men who wish to “reform’ 
others to conform to their own standards. Out 
of the mouth of their Master are many so-called 
followers rebuked. 

“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest 
haply they trample them under their feet and 
turn and rend you.” (MATTHEW 7:6) 

Here is the warning to Initiates not to spread 
out a feast of their highest teachings to the 
mob, who with swinish instincts would defile 
the Divine Feast, and tear to pieces those who 
had spread it for them. The truth of this warning 
has been attested by the fate of those glorious 
souls who, disregarding it, attempted to give 
the Truth to the animal minds of the mob and 
were done to death for their folly. Even Jesus 
Himself met His fate from neglecting this very 
rule,—for allowing His sympathy to overcome 
His judgment. 


I 
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‘Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you: for everyone that asketh receiveth, and he 
that seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you 
who if his son ask him for a loaf will give him a 
stone, or if he shall ask for a fish will give him a 
serpent? If ye then being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him? All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them, for this is the 
law and the prophecy.” (MATTHEW 7:7-12) 

Here is another burning message to men 
to live by the light of Faith in the Spirit. And 
a warning that unless one would act toward 
other men rightly, he could not expect to be 
dealt with rightly. It is the lesson of sowing 
and reaping—the lesson of the Law of Karma. 
Jesus is most emphatic in these statements. He 
does not alone say “Do this! Do that!” He states 
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emphatically: “This is the Law!” And so it is— 
men are punished by their wrong deeds, not 
for them. 

“Enter ye in by the narrow gate, for wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many are they that enter in 
thereby. For narrow is the gate and straitened 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few are they 
that find it.” (MATTHEW 7:13-14) 

This is the highest occult teaching. How few 
are they who find their way to the Realization 
of their own Divinity? Narrow indeed is the 
gate and straitened the way that leadeth to the 
goal. The masses follow the broad path, like 
fools—but few even see the narrow entrance 
to The Path. 

“Beware of false prophets, who come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even 
so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but 
the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 
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tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. Therefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them. Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of the Father 
who is in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name, and 
by thy name cast out demons, and by thy name 
do many mighty works? And then will | profess 
unto them, | never knew you; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” (MATTHEW 7:15-23) 

Here is the notable warning against the 
perverted use of the occult powers—the 
prostitution of the Gifts of the Spirit—Black 
Magic, in short. For, as all well know, the occult 
forces may be applied to base as well as worthy 
uses. By their fruits shall ye know the good from 
the evil. He whose teachings render men weak, 
sheeplike and cringing, credulous leaners upon 
leaders, is a tree that bringeth forth evil fruit. 
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Such are wolves in sheep's clothing, who fatten 
upon the bodies, substance and souls of their 
dupes. But those who lead men to be Men— 
yea, Super-Men—bring forth the good fruit of 
the Spirit. Be ye not deceived by names, words, 
creeds nor claims—nay, not even by miracles. 
Look always at the effect produced—the fruits 
of the tree—and govern yourself accordingly. 

“Every one therefore that heareth these words 
of mine and doeth them shall be likened unto a 
wise man, who built his house upon the rock, and 
the rain descended and the floods came and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 
not, for it was founded upon the rock. And every 
one that heareth these words of mine and doeth 
them not shall be likened unto a foolish man 
who built his house upon the sand, and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and smote upon that house and it fell, and 
great was the fall thereof.” (MATTHEW 7:24-27) 

In these parting words of the Sermon on the 
Mount Jesus gave a Message to all who would 
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hear, or read His words, and profess to be His 
followers. He bade such build upon the eternal 
rock of the Truth—the rock of ages, that had 
its foundations in the very basic principles of 
Being. He warned them against building upon 
the shifting sands of theology and dogmatism, 
which would be surely swept away by the 
storms of Time. Upon the eternal Mystic Truths 
is Mystic Christianity founded. And it is still 
standing untouched by the storms of criticism, 
opposition and knowledge that have swept 
away many theological edifices in the past, and 
which are now beating with renewed vigor 
upon the remaining frail structures, which are 
even this day quivering under the strain. Mystic 
Christianity invites the “New Theology,’ the 
“Higher Criticism,’ the “Criticism of Science”; for 
these will only tend to prove the truths of its 
fundamental principles. In Mystic Christianity, 
Religion, Philosophy and Science are known to 
be one and the same thing. There is no conflict 
between Science and Religion; Philosophy and 
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Religion; or Philosophy and Science. They are 
all but names for the One Truth. There be but 
one Truth—there cannot be more than one. 
And so call it by the name of Religion—the 
name of Science, the name of Philosophy—it 
matters not, for the same thing is meant. There is 
naught but Truth—nothing else really exists. All 
that is not Truth is Illusion, Maya, Nothing. And 
Mystic Christianity is based upon the Rock of 
Truth, fearing not the winds nor the storms that 
try out the stability of all structures of thought. 
Like its founder, it has always existed—always 
will exist—from the Beginningless Beginning to 
the Endless Ending. The same yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. 

And now, good friends and students, with 
whom we have trodden together the Path 
of Knowledge, we have endeavored to pass 
on to you the words that we, ourselves, had 
received from those who had gone before us 
on The Path. Conscious of our own limitations, 
we have ventured to cast abroad the seeds of 
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Truth, hoping that some would find lodgment 
in the hearts and minds of at least a few who 
would read our words. And now that our task 
is completed, we feel sad at the thought that 
only here and there will there be a mental and 
spiritual growth springing forth from our seed, 
to bring a later blossom and fruit. This is the 
sadness of all teachers—to know that the task is 
largely a futile one—that of thousands of seeds 
scattered, but a few will ever bear matured fruit. 
But, still, there is compensation in the thought 
that even one, or two, or a dozen, will have 
afforded lodgment to the spiritual seed and 
given to it the mental soil that would enable it 
to grow strong and manifest blossom and fruit. 

“Behold the sower went forth to sow; and as he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside. And the 
birds came and devoured them: And others fell 
upon the rocky places where they had not much 
earth, and straightway they sprang up because 
they had no deepness of earth, and when the 
sun was risen they were scorched, and because 
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they had no root, they withered away. And 
others fell upon the thorns, and the thorns grew 
up and choked them; and others fell upon good 
ground, and yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. He that hath ears, let him 
hear. (MATTHEW 8:3-8) 
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The First Lesson: The Land of the Ganges. 





pee LAND OF the Ganges—the home 
of Sanscrit, the Root-Language of the world— 
the Mother of Religions and Philosophies—the 
Twentieth Century and the Western World 
greet thee! From thy sources have come 
the languages of the world, in which men 
have expressed the thoughts arising in their 
minds—thy word-symbols have made possible 
advanced thinking and expression of thought. 
From thy thinkers and teachers have come the 
root-ideas which have since grown into many a 
religious and philosophical tree, with bud, leaf, 
flower, and fruit. To thee may be traced the great 
philosophical conceptions and religious truths 
that have animated and inspired man’s thought 
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for centuries. Thy hundred centuries of deep 
thought and meditation upon the Mysteries of 
Existence—the Secret of the Absolute—have 
proved as the leaven which has lightened the 
bread of life, and has raised the sodden mass 
of materiality and changed its character so that 
it may be partaken of without harm by reason 
of the transforming power of thy leaven! 

The history of India runs back for many 
centuries, the Hindus themselves claiming that 
their records and traditions carry them back 
over a period of a hundred centuries—10,000 
years—and that back of even this great period 
of time their people existed and had their 
successive civilizations and periods of race 
rest. Centuries before our present civilization 
had dawned—centuries before the Christian 
religion was established—centuries before 
even the time of Abraham, and still longer 
before the time of and the practical beginning 
of the Jewish religion—the Hindu teachers 
of philosophy had formed great schools of 
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thought, which in turn had been subdivided 
by their followers, the teachings of which have 
come down along the line of the centuries even 
unto to-day. The Vedas and the Upanishads 
were written centuries ago—beyond the time 
of recorded history—and have been handed 
down from teacher to pupil ever since. Before 
the days of the Sphinx and the Pyramids of 
Ancient Egypt, India's great religious and 
philosophical teachers had formulated their 
doctrines and founded their schools of thought. 
Surely such antiquity of teaching, and the 
corresponding vitality of the doctrines which 
has kept them alive and vigorous through the 
passage of these great periods of time, must 
arrest our attention and command our respect. 

The leading scholars of the Western world 
have long since recognized and appreciated 
the great value and importance of the work of 
the Hindu thinkers along the line of philosophy, 
and have freely given credit to them for their 
fundamental work upon which a great body of 
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the Western thought has been built. In fact, it is 
difficult to find any form of Western philosophy 
that has not used the Hindu philosophies as 
a basis—or, at least, which has not, perhaps 
unconsciously, restated the fundamental truths 
uttered centuries before by some Hindu thinker. 
Every possible form of human philosophical 
speculation, conception, or theory, has been 
advanced by some Hindu philosopher during 
the centuries. It would seem that the Hindu 
philosophical mind has acted like the finest 
sieve, through which strained the volume of 
human philosophical thought, every idea of 
importance being gathered and applied, by 
someone, at some time, in India. Professors 
Max Miller and Paul Deussen have testified to 
the fact that India has been the fountain-head 
of philosophical thought, and that in the Vedas 
and the Upanishads may be found references 
to every philosophical conception that the 
Western mind has since evolved. This isno mere 
boast of the Hindu—an examination of the 
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authorities will satisfy the most rigid proof on 
this point, as the best authorities freely admit. 
Victor Cousin, the French writer upon 
philosophical history, has said: “When we read 
the poetical and philosophical monuments of 
the East—above all, those of India, which are 
beginning to spread in Europe—we discover 
there many a truth, and truths so profound, and 
which make such a contrast with the meanness 
of the results at which European genius has 
sometimes stopped, that we are constrained 
to bend the knee before the philosophy of the 
East, and to see in this cradle of the human race 
the native land of the highest philosophy. ... 
India contains the whole history of philosophy 
in a nutshell." Sir Monier Williams, in his great 
work on the Hindu Religions, said: “Indeed, if 
| may be allowed the anachronism, the Hindus 
were Spinozites more than two thousand 
years before the existence of Spinoza; and 
Darwinians many centuries before Darwin; 
and Evolutionists many centuries before the 
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doctrine of Evolution had been accepted by 
the scientists of our time, and before any word 
like ‘Evolution’ existed in any language of the 
world.” Many writers have held that the great 
Grecian thinker and philosopher, Pythagoras, 
received his instruction from Hindu teachers 
upon his sojourn in India, and some of the 
legends hold that upon his return to his 
native land he brought a company of Hindu 
philosophers with him, in order that the Greeks 
might receive the benefit of their instruction. 
Whether or not this latter statement may be 
true, it is undoubtedly true that the vitality 
of Grecian philosophical thought was due to 
Hindu influences. Prof. E. W. Hopkins has said: 
“Plato was full of Sankhyan thought, worked out 
by him, but taken from Pythagoras. Before the 
sixth century B.C. all the religious-philosophical 
ideas of Pythagoras were current in India. If 
there were but one or two of these cases, they 
might be set aside as accidental coincidences, 
but such coincidences are too numerous to 
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be the result of chance....Neo-Platonism and 
Christian Gnosticism owe much to India. The 
Gnostic ideas in regard to a plurality of heavens 
and spiritual worlds go back directly to Hindu 
sources. Soul and light were one in the Sankhya 
System, before they became so in Greece, and 
when they appeared united in Greece, it was 
by means of the thought which was borrowed 
from India. The famous Three Gunas of the 
Sankhya reappeared as the Gnostic ‘three 
classes:” Davies says: "Kapila’s System is the first 
formulated system of philosophy of which the 
world has a record. It is the earliest attempt on 
record to give an answer, from reason alone, to 
the mysterious questions which arise in every 
thoughtful mind about the origin of the world, 
the nature and relations of man and his future 
destiny” The same authority says that: “The 
philosophy of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
is a reproduction of the philosophical system 
of Kapila in its materialistic part, presented 
in a more elaborate form, but on the same 
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fundamental lines. In this respect the human 
intellect has gone over the same ground that it 
occupied more than two thousand years ago; 
but on a more important question it has taken 
a step in retreat. Kapila recognized fully the 
existence of a soul in man, forming indeed 
his proper nature—the absolute of Fichte— 
distinct from matter and immortal; but our 
latest philosophy, both here and in Germany, 
can see in man only a highly developed 
organization.’ Hopkins says: “Both Thales and 
Parmenides were indeed anticipated by Hindu 
sages, and The Eleatic school seems to be but 
a reflection of the Upanishads. The doctrines 
of Anaxamander and Heraclitus were perhaps 
not known first in Greece.” Schlegel has said: 
"The divine origin of man, as taught in the 
Vedanta, is continually inculcated, to stimulate 
his efforts to return, to animate him in the 
struggle, and incite him to consider a reunion 
and reincorporation with Divinity as the one 
primary object of every action and reaction. 
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Even the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, 
the idealism of reason as it is set forth by the 
Greek philosophers, appears in comparison 
with the abundant light and vigour of Oriental 
idealism like a feeble Promethean spark in the 
full flood of heavenly glory of the noonday 
sun, faltering and feeble and ever ready to be 
extinguished’ 

Of the Vedanta System of Hindu Philosophy, 
Max Miller says: “This constitutes the unique 
character of Vedanta, unique compared with 
every other philosophy of the world which 
has not been influenced by it, directly or 
indirectly.’ Speaking of the daring philosophical 
conceptions of the Vedanta in its denial of the 
reality of the phenomenal, and the assertion of 
the reality only of the Absolute One, Max Miller 
says: " None of our philosophers, not excepting 
Heraclitus Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to 
erect such a spire, never frightened by storms 
or lightnings. Stone follows on stone in regular 
succession after once the first step has been 
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made, after once it has been clearly seen that 
in the beginning there can have been but One, 
as there will be but One in the end, whether 
we call it Atman or Brahman.’ Sir William Jones 
has said: “It is impossible to read the Vedanta, 
or the many fine compositions in illustration of 
it, without believing that Pythagoras and Plato 
derived their sublime theories from the same 
fountain with the Indian sages.’ Schopenhauer, 
the great German philosopher, said: “There 
is no study more beneficial and elevating to 
mankind than the study of the Upanishads. It 
has been the solace of my life, and it will be 
the solace of my death,’ Paul Deussen says: 
"God the sole author of all good in us, is not, 
as in the Old Testament, a Being contrasted 
with and distinct from us, but rather our divine 
self. This and much more we may learn from 
the Upanishads: we shall learn this lesson if 
we are willing to put the finishing touch to the 
Christian consciousness, and to make it on all 
sides consistent and complete.’ 
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§ 

The Western student who wishes to become 
acquainted with the Philosophies and Religions 
of India is placed at a great disadvantage by 
reason of his remoteness from the authoritative 
teachers, and also by reason of his inability to 
distinguish between the true and the untrue— 
the genuine and the spurious—the truth 
and the half-truth—among the voluminous 
writings on the subject. He finds a mass of 
literature relating to India and her religions 
and philosophies, written in English by various 
persons who often have made but a superficial 
study of the subject, and he is unable to 
reconcile the many conflicting statements that 
he finds in these books. He finds the various 
authorities flatly contradicting each other, and, 
in his ignorance, he is unable to decide upon 
the question of the relative and comparative 
reliability of these sources of information. This is 
not to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that the majority of the English writers on the 
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subject have had their own information not 
from authoritative sources, but gleaned from 
various disconnected sources, the writers not 
being possessed of the power of intelligent 
discrimination, so foreign is the subject to their 
previous lines of thought and so opposed 
to their mental, religious, and philosophical 
training. It is true that there are a number of 
very good English works on the subject, but 
they are greatly outnumbered by the mass 
of incompetent, erroneous, and sometimes 
prejudiced and biased treatises on the same 
lines. 

For anyone to write intelligently upon the 
subject of Hindu Philosophy or Religion, it is 
necessary that he must be in sympathy with 
the Hindu mind and sou/l—not necessarily a 
believer in their religions, or a follower of 
their philosophy, but most certainly possessed 
of a mind in sympathy with the fundamental 
conceptions and spiritual basic principles of 
the Hindu people. This is true regarding the 
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teachings and beliefs of any people—imagine 
a Chinaman who lacked a Western training 
attempting to write a correct statement of 
the Western beliefs, philosophies, etc., from 
disjointed and contradictory sources of 
information, and you will have an idea of the 
difficulties in the way of the average Western 
person who would write of the Hindu 
Philosophies. In fact, our Chinaman would 
have an easier task, for the greater part of the 
Western thought has been expressed in books, 
whereas much of the Hindu thought exists 
only in the shape of verbal teaching, tradition, 
and “reading between the lines” of printed 
books. For one to write intelligently of Hindu 
thought, he must possess not only the best 
sources of information, but also the “instinct” 
whereby he is able to discriminate between 
the authoritative teachings, and those which 
contain but half-truths—and above all, he must 
be possessed of the Hindu Spirit, whereby he 
may see things as the Hindu sees them—that 
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subtle spiritual sense which enables one to go 
at once to the heart of the Inner Teachings— 
that Key which unlocks the Door of the Temple. 

When it is remembered that many of 
these English attempts to interpret the Hindu 
Philosophies have been made by men who 
have lived in India as Christian missionaries, and 
whose duty it has been to discredit the native 
beliefs in the minds of the Hindu people in hope 
of winning them over to the creed and belief 
of the missionaries, it will be seen how prone 
to error such attempt must be. For no matter 
how sincere, honest and conscientious such a 
writer may be, his account must necessarily be 
coloured by his point of view and the duties of 
his life—he is in the position of a paid attorney 
for one side trying to describe the case of 
the party whom he is opposing—an almost 
impossible task to fulfil with bias and prejudice. 
The paid attorney, zealous for his client's interest, 
and impregnated with the one-sided view of 
the case, is not very likely to manifest a purely 
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judicial mind and point of view, no matter how 
honest he may be. 

And then again, the fundamental opposition 
between the basic philosophical conceptions 
of the Hindu philosopher and the Christian 
theologian can scarcely be imagined by one 
not familiar with both. As a slight instance, we 
may say that while “creation” is one of the basic 
propositions of the Christian theologian, the 
Hindu philosopher will not admit the existence 
of such a thing—he regards “creation” in the 
doctrine of the making of something from 
nothing, a conception which is filled with error 
for him, and which is absolutely unthinkable 
and insane from his point of view. To the 
Hindu mind nothing comes from nothing— 
everything that Is is either an eternal thing, or 
else a form or manifestation, or appearance, 
emanation or phase of some eternal thing. The 
“miracle” of creating something from nothing is 
absolutely incomprehensible and unthinkable 
to the Hindu’s mind—no matter how hard and 
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honestly he may try to form a mental image of 
the thing; he confesses himself baffled—it is like 
asking him to think that twice two is something 
else but four—and that the shortest distance 
between two points is other than a straight line. 
To him, “naught” is always “naught, and never 
can become “aught” by any process, human or 
divine. 

Then again, to the Hindu mind, a mortal 
thing can never become immortal by any 
means. An immortal thing must always have 
been immortal, or else it never can become so. 
And therefore everything that is born must die 
sometime—and everything that dies has been 
born sometime. To him Eternity must exist on 
both sides of the Now; in fact the Now is but 
a point in Eternity. Thus the Hindu is unable to 
accept the teachings of immortality for the soul, 
unless previous immortality be conceded to 
it. He cannot conceive of any power “creating” 
a soul from nothing, and then bestowing 
immortality upon it for eternity. And while 
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the Western philosopher, likewise, is unable 
to think of “aught coming from naught,’ the 
subject presents no difficulty whatever to the 
Western theologian who readily conceives the 
thing being done by Divine fiat. 

And, so you see how little the missionary 
writer is apt to grasp the fundamental Hindu 
conceptions or point of view—his training and 
life-work prevents it, And what is true of the 
missionary is also true of the average Western 
investigator of the Eastern philosophies and 
religions. As the Hindus say, he who would grasp 
the Inner Teaching of the Hindu Philosophy 
must have an “Hindu Soul,” no matter what 
may be his race, or country. There are many 
Western people who have these “Hindu Souls” 
as the increasing number of Western people 
who are interested in, and who intelligently 
and sympathetically understand the Hindu 
Teachings, may testify to. The Hindus, when 
they find such, explain it upon the theory of 
Reincarnation, saying “Once a Hindu, always 
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a Hindu,” no matter in what race the Hindu 
Soul may incarnate—the concentrated force of 
the ancient teachings are indelibly impressed 
upon the soul, and give it a tendency toward 
the Hindu thought in future lives. In fact, the 
Hindus hold that the souls of the ancient Hindu 
teachers, or rather of certain of them, are now 
incarnating in the West to lead the newer races 
toward a conception of the Truth, and their 
first disciples are the reincarnated Hindu souls 
abiding in the Western lands. 

There is another difficulty attending the 
attempts of the Western writer who wishes 
to grasp the true meaning of the Hindu 
Philosophies, but who has failed to catch the 
spirit of the Hindu thought. We allude to the 
Inner Teachings which are to be found in all of 
the Oriental thought. The Oriental mind works 
upon entirely different psychological lines from 
the mind of the Western man. In the Western 
lands the impulse is to publish and proclaim 
every detail of the thought on any subject, 
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sometimes in advance of its actual acceptance 
by the leading minds working along the lines 
of the particular subject. But in the Orient the 
tendency is precisely the opposite, and the 
sage is apt to reserve for himself and his close 
circle of personal students and followers the 
cream of the idea, deeming it too important 
to be spread broadcast to the unthinking and 
unappreciative public. Moreover, in the West 
the philosophy of a man is regarded as a purely 
intellectual matter, and he is not expected 
to live up to the philosophy that he has 
enunciated—while in the East the philosopher 
takes his teachings very much in earnest, and 
so does his public, and he is expected to live 
out his teachings in his everyday life or else be 
considered a hypocrite. This being the case, 
the Oriental holds back his Inner Teachings 
for himself, until he is able to live out and 
manifest them in his life. And what is true of the 
individual is true of the great body of thinkers, 
who instinctively reserve for the few the Inner 
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Teachings of their philosophies, deeming it 
almost a sacrilege to divulge the inner truths to 
anyone who has not proven his worthiness and 
right motives. 

Moreover there is always the great body of 
the Inner Teachings of the Hindu Philosophies 
which are tacitly accepted and recognized by 
the students of the philosophies, but which are 
not openly taught. These basic truths are deeply 
impressed upon the Hindu consciousness, and 
are absorbed almost with their mother's milk. 
Consequently, the English investigator, finding 
no clear and detailed statement of these 
fundamental truths mentioned in the books, is 
apt to ignore them, and consequently is unable 
to understand the true meaning of certain 
secondary truths and ideas based upon the 
fundamental conceptions. This is apparent to 
anyone who has grasped the inner meaning 
of the Hindu philosophies, and who is able 
to see the common basis for the apparently 
contradictory theories and opposing schools, 
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when he reads the essays and books written 
by Westerners who treat the different schools 
as diametrically opposed to each other and 
having no common basis of agreement. The 
truth is that all the various Hindu philosophies 
and religions are but various off-shoots from a 
common trunk and root. If one discovers this 
root-thought, he is then able to follow out 
the subtle differences of interpretation and 
doctrine, and to reconcile their differences, 
whereas to the Western man who fails to 
perceive the common trunk and root the 
whole system of Hindu Philosophy is a tangled 
mass of contradictions, lacking relationship and 
harmony. In these lessons we hope to be able 
to so present the subject that the student may 
be able to see the common trunk and root, and 
then to follow out the diverging branches to the 
end, from the point of apparent separation; or 
on the other hand, to follow a line of thought 
back from its extreme point to the point where 
it diverges from the common trunk. 
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§ 

If the above statements regarding the 
difficulty of a correct understanding and 
interpretation of the Hindu Philosophies be 
true, what must be said of an attempt of the 
Western mind to understand and interpret the 
Hindu Religious systems, in all of their branches, 
denominations and division down to the finest 
hair-splitting degree. To the average Western 
mind the subject of the Hindu Religions is one 
of extreme perplexity and confusion, seemingly 
based upon an unstable foundation, and 
lacking coherence or any reasonable common 
basis or foundation. The Western mind sees 
and hears on one hand the highest spiritual 
teachings, and the most refined and subtle 
philosophy coming from the master minds of 
Ancient India, and on the other hand sees and 
hears the grossest superstition and credulity 
accompanied by the most absurd forms of 
ritualistic nonsense and exhibitions of greedy 
and tyrannical priestcraft. On one hand he 
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sees the most elevated spiritual conceptions, 
accompanied by the most austere and ascetic 
lives of their followers, while on the other 
hand he sees the exhibition of what appears to 
him to be the grossest forms of the old Phallic 
Worship accompanied by the most shocking 
exhibitions of immorality and obscenity. Can 
such things have a common origin—can there 
be any connection between the highest forms 
and the, lowest? The inquirer forgets that in 
the history of all religions there have been 
witnessed these extremes and contradictions, 
but usually they are separated by periods of 
time and eras of thought, while in India they 
exist contemporaneously and almost side by 
side. 

Then again, the Western mind sees the 
highest form of religious philosophy taught 
and practised under some of the more 
elevated forms of the Vedanta, beyond which 
no human mind has ever dared to venture, 
so ethereal and tenuous are its conceptions, 
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the Truth being followed until it faded into 
a transcendental vagueness impossible of 
being grasped except by the mind trained in 
the highest methods. And, opposing this, the 
Western observer sees what appears to him 
to be the crudest form of idol worship, and 
debasing credulity and superstition—almost 
a form of devil worship and fetishism. He is 
justified in asking whether there can be any 
common root and origin for these opposing 
conceptions and practices. It is no wonder 
that the Western world, hearing some of the 
reports of the missionaries and travellers, and 
then reading the high doctrines of the Vedas 
and Upanishads, fails to understand, and gives 
up the matter with a shake of the head and the 
thought that India must be a very nightmare of 
theological, religious and philosophical vagaries 
and conceptions. And, when to this he adds the 
reports of the “Wonder-Workings” or “Magic” 
of some of the Hindu fakirs or magicians, it is 
still more perplexed; the difficulty not growing 
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less when he hears the Hindu teachers declaring 
that these “miracles” and “wonder-workings” 
are not performed by high spiritual people, or 
by spiritual methods, but that on the contrary 
they are the result of methods along the lines 
of the "psychic," understandable by everyone 
who cares to investigate the subject, and often 
performed by men most unspiritual and lacking 
morality or religious merit and often ignorant of 
even the rudiments of the higher philosophies. 
All this is most confusing to the Western mind, 
and we hope to be able to throw some light on 
the dark corners of this subject, also. 
§ 

One of the explanations of the prevalence 
of the lowest forms of fetishism, superstition 
and religious debasement in India, alongside 
of the highest forms of religious and 
philosophical knowledge and teaching, is the 
mental atmosphere of India itself, and a study 
of the history of thought in that land. It must 
be remembered that for countless centuries 
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the Hindu mind has confined itself closely to 
an investigation of "the other side of Life” to 
a degree not to be imagined by the Western 
mind. While the newer lands of the West, with 
their active pioneers in activity, have been 
pushing forward toward material advancement 
and progress, India has been resting quietly, 
dreaming of that which lies back of the material 
world, and under and above physical existence. 
To the Hindu mind the physical and material 
world is more or less of an illusion, inasmuch as 
it passes away almost while it is being formed, 
and is a thing of the moment merely—while 
the spiritual world is the real one and the one 
to which the mind of man may most properly 
be turned. Mind you, we are merely stating 
the fact and existing conditions that you may 
understand them, not as urging that the above 
method is the better. For, to be frank with 
you, we consider the general tendency of the 
Hindu mind to be as much “one-sided” as that 
of the Western world—the one leans to the “I 
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Am” side, ignoring the “I Do” side; while the 
other places entire dependence upon the "I 
Do” phase, almost entirely ignoring the “I Am 
phase. The one regards the side of Being, and 
ignores the side of Action; while the other 
regards Action as the essential thing, ignoring 
the vital importance of Being. To the Western 
world the Physical is the dominant phase—to 
the East the Metaphysical holds the lead. The 
thinking minds of both East and West clearly 
see that the greatest progress in the future must 
come from a combining of the methods of the 
two lands, the Activity of the West being added 
to the Thought of the East, thus inspiring the 
old lands into new activities and energy; while 
to the Western activity must be added the 
spirituality and “soul-knowledge” of the East, 
in order that the rampant materiality may be 
neutralized and a proper balance maintained. 
And close observers see in the eagerness of 
the East to take on Western activity; and in the 
hunger and thirst of the West for knowledge of 
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the soul and “that which is back of all life and the 
universe”; the indication of a wonderful future 
for the whole world, East and West together. 

The people of India are separated by but a 
very thin veil from “the other side of life,’ and 
anyone who lives in India and who allows 
himself to “feel” the current of thought and 
life manifesting there, soon becomes aware 
that there is a vast psychological difference 
between the ancient land of the Ganges and 
the Western world. It is “in the air” of India and 
none can live there without feeling its subtle 
effect and influence. No Western man who 
has lived in India for a half-dozen years is ever 
the same man afterward, even if he returns to 
his own land. He never loses the feeling of the 
vague and nebulous Something Alive that is in 
the very air around him and about him. Scoff as 
he may, and materialist of materialists though, 
he may be, he still feels that Something around 
him—he has caught the psychic atmosphere of 
India. 
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And this fact of the mental and psychic 
atmosphere of the land of the Hindus has a 
bad effect as well as good one. Just as does 
the rich ground of the tropical countries, under 
the blazing sun and other influences of Nature, 
bring forth a luxuriance of fruits, flowers and 
vegetation of a kind desired by Man, so does 
the same soil, under the same impulses, bring 
forth a rank growth of noxious weeds and 
vegetation—the fertile fields on the one side 
bearing marked contrast to the wild, fierce 
jungles on the other. And yet both conditions 
arise from the same soil, under the same sun, 
and rain, and atmospheric conditions. And, 
again, just as the wonderful sun of the tropics 
and the semi-tropical lands tends to bring 
forth the wonderful harvests and vegetable 
growths, so does it, at times, and under certain 
conditions, burn up, parch and destroy the 
grain, fruit and nutritious growths of the land, 
in a fierce and deadly drought, the result 
being that grim famine reigns where bountiful 
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harvests formerly held court, and thousands 
perish from hunger instead of being nourished 
by Nature. And, as on the physical plane, 
so on the mental and spiritual in India. The 
mental soil so rich and so filled with materials 
for spiritual growth under the Sun of Spiritual 
Knowledge, also becomes a field ripe for the 
noxious growths of superstition and credulity, 
devil worship and frightful debasement of 
thought and practice. And again, just as the sun 
produces the bountiful harvest in one section, 
and the deadly drought in another so does 
the rich spiritual development of India have 
its dark side in the degenerated teachings and 
“shadow” among the same people. 

India is a land of marked spiritual contrasts— 
the highest and the lowest are to be found there 
side by side. But, to those who are able to get 
behind the scenes and probe to the heart of 
the matter, it always is evident that the debasing 
forms of religion in India are always found to be 
but the degenerated and debased sides of the 
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true religious teachings of the Hindus. Just as 
men may and do degenerate morally, mentally 
and physically, so may and do men degenerate 
spiritually. Just as in the Western centres of 
civilization are to be found human monsters 
performing deeds more savage than those 
of the most ignorant savages—just as men of 
intellect are found guilty of acts and practices 
below the level of the beasts—so do we find in 
India the lower and ignorant classes of people 
so far fallen away from the magnificent spiritual 
teachings of their race that they are lower in 
the scale of true spirituality than the ignorant 
savage who has no spirituality at all. The greater 
the height, the greater the fall therefrom—the 
further the pendulum swings the one way, the 
further the swing in the other direction. The 
universal laws which manifest on the physical 
plane, are likewise in operation on the mental 
and spiritual planes as well, Perhaps, when you 
have studied these lessons, you will be able 
to understand the true and the false about 
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India's religions—and to see that while her 
philosophies reach the summits of the highest 
mountains of human knowledge, at the same 
time, certain forms of her religions dwell in the 
darkest lower crevasses and canyons devoid 
of sunshine and the vivifying influences of the 
more favoured sections. 

India has a population of nearly, or quite, 
three hundred million people, spread over 
an immense territory closely populated. Its 
population is made up of numberless peoples 
and races, of all shades of religious opinions 
and practices, among which are the millions 
of Orthodox Hindus (with their many forms of 
creeds and beliefs); Christians; Mahommedans; 
Jews; Parsees; Buddhists; Jains; Sikhs; and others, 
including about a half-million of aboriginal 
people, not Aryans or true Hindus, who adhere 
to their old form of ancestral worship. It is not to 
be wondered at that all shades and degrees of 
religious thought are to be found among these 
peoples, just as in Europe there is to be found 
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every form, grade and degree of religious 
belief, from the highest to the lowest—and 
just as in America there is to be found the most 
advanced religious thought, side by side with 
some of the most superstitious and degrading 
forms among the ignorant—from the religious 
conception of an Emerson to the degrading 
beliefs of some of the southern negroes, little 
above the level of the Voodoo beliefs of their 
ancestors. 

How few of the American people, of all 
classes just as one meets them on the streets, 
are capable of comprehending the sublime 
teachings of their countryman, Emerson! As in 
the East—so in the West—the law is universal. 
To those who ask: “Why is it that with the high 
conceptions of the Hindu Philosophy the 
masses of the Hindu people are not able to 
rise to a higher level?” we would answer: For 
the same reasons that the high teachings of 
the Western Philosophers have not reached 
the understanding of the masses of the people 
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of the Western world—the cause is the same, 
and lies far behind the distinctions between 
peoples and countries. In all lands there are 
advanced souls, and those less advanced—and 
still those which are far down in the scale. The 
man of the world-wide view of life does not 
make narrow provincial comparisons between 
peoples, for he sees everywhere in operation 
the same universal laws of human nature, 
manifesting under the guise of local features 
and traits, but ever the same laws. 

The peculiar local feature and traits among 
the Hindus—the features in which they differ 
the greatest from the Western peoples—is the 
fact that we have mentioned a moment ago, 
that in India the veil between the Visible and 
the Invisible is much thinner than in the Western 
lands. In India the crust between the surface 
of phenomenal life, and the great underlying 
noumenal life, is very thin indeed, and the 
sensitive soul may sense the throbbings of 
the underlying life, with its heart-beats and 
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tumultuous currents of being. This being so, 
while the advanced soul is thus brought into 
close touch with the Inner Life of the Universe, 
and is able to mount to a higher plane, the soul 
far back on The Path of Spiritual Attainment 
not having the intelligence or powers of 
discernment to apply the Hidden Forces of the 
Soul, is still conscious of the existence of the 
Underlying Life, and is apt to develop along the 
lower psychic lines, instead of along the higher 
spiritual ones, and accordingly tends toward 
superstition and credulity, and low spiritual 
ideals, instead of mounting upward. The weed 
grows in the tropical climate, as well as the 
fruits and flowers. Perhaps with even this slight 
explanation you may be able to understand this 
subject just a little better than you did before 
reading it. Let us trust so. 
§ 

And now let us proceed to the consideration 
of the Basic Principles underlying the entire 
system of the Hindu Thought. And then let us 
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pass on to an examination of the interpretation 
and teachings of each system, school cult 
and sect of that land so fertile and prolific of 
thought of Things Behind the Veil. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE I. 

This month we begin the study of “The 
Philosophies and Religions of India.” It is a 
subject of the greatest interest to all who have 
studied with us the previous lessons on our 
conception of the Yogi Philosophy. You will 
be able to trace step by step the progress of 
the great Hindu Philosophical Thought from 
the beginning down to the present time in 
all of its branches and variations. You will be 
made acquainted with the Inner Teachings 
and the Fundamental Doctrines of the Hindu 
Philosophers, which will enable you to perceive 
the exact points of divergence and difference 
in interpretation, and the various points of 
reconciliation and agreement between the 
various schools and sects. With the key of the 
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Fundamental Teachings you will be able to 
swing wide open the heavy outer doors of 
the Temples of Thought. And, moreover, as 
these Fundamental Teachings are basic and 
universal in their application, you will be able 
to unravel the tangles of Western Philosophy, 
as well as the Oriental Philosophy, by the 
means of your acquaintance with these Basic 
Principles, tracing each conception back to 
its origin, and placing it in its proper class. 
Moreover, you will see wherein our own System 
of Philosophy agrees with, and differs from, 
the various differing schools of the Hindu 
Philosophy. You will see that while we do not 
“wear the label” of any of the various schools, 
yet there are many points of agreement with 
the various ones in some of their divisions and 
subdivisions. We belong to what is known as 
the ECLECTIC SCHOOL of Hindu Philosophy, 
which is really no crystallized school at all, but 
which founds itself firmly upon the solid rock 
of the Fundamental Teachings, and then “takes 
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its own wherever it finds it” from the teachings 
of India’s thinkers for the past five thousand 
years. “Eclectic” you know, means Selective; 
Chosen from various sources and systems, 
etc.; and is the very reverse of “Dogmatic “and 
“Sectarian” We have many points of agreement 
with the Monistic school of the Vedanta; and 
likewise many points of agreement with the 
Sankhya school; and some points of common 
thought with Patanjali'’s Yoga school; and also 
some points of agreement with Buddhism; but 
at the same time we take exception to many 
points put forth by each school. Besides, we 
have availed ourselves of that very great, and 
to us very important, body of independent 
thought outside of the regular Hindu systems, 
and which is held by the independent thinkers, 
teachers and philosophers of India and other 
parts of the East; besides drawing liberally upon 
other sources of Oriental Occult Teaching. To 
those who, not being acquainted with the 
history of the Hindu Philosophy, might object 
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that an “Eclectic” System of Hindu Philosophy 
was a “new thing,’ and a product of modern 
tendencies, and therefore lacking the weight 
of ancient authority and precedent, we would 
quote the following from Prof. Ricard Garbe, 
the well-known German authority on Hindu 
Philosophical History. Prof. Garbe says: “In the 
first century of the Christian Era, there was 
started in India an Eclectic movement which 
was chiefly occupied with the combination 
of the Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta theories’ 
Such a “movement” (not a school or system, 
remember) which has been in existence for 
two thousand years, and which occasioned 
the production of some of the most virile 
philosophical thought during that time, may 
be pardoned for declining to be called “new”; 
and for claiming its rightful place in the Hindu 
Philosophy. 

And, now, in approaching this study, let 
us lay aside all prejudice, and preconceived 
conceptions and  misapprehensions—and 
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with open mind examine, consider and weigh 
the claims and teachings of these various 
systems—testing each with the touchstone 
of the Fundamental Principles which shall be 
given you and above all perceiving the Unity 
in Diversity apparent to the student who has 
caught a glimpse of the Truth. Let us Meditate 
on the idea that Truth is Universal, and that no 
one person, or body of persons, ever has; has 
now; or ever will have; a monopoly of Truth. 
That there is Truth in all teachings—but that 
none have ALL the Truth. And so, seeing the 
Truth in All, and ALL in the Truth, let us lay aside 
prejudice and bigotry, and with clear eyes 
perceive the reflection of the Sun of Truth in 
the waters contained in the many earthen jars 
of Dogma, Doctrine, Creed, Sect, School, and 
System—but always remember that the TRUTH 
itself is something far above these earthen 
receptacles, with their stores of water, each 
reflecting the Light of the Truth which proceeds 
from Above. And in so Meditating, let us carry 
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in our minds the words of the thousands-of- 
years-old Rig-Veda, which says: “THE TRUTH IS 
ONE—MEN CALL IT BY MANY NAMES." 

And in this thought is to be found the Secret 
of Tolerance, Broadness, and Brotherhood, as 
in its absence appear Intolerance, Narrowness, 
Bigotry, Sectarianism, Dogmatic Assumption, 
Persecution, Hostility, Hatred and Separateness. 
There is but ONE TRUTH—to know that Truth 
in its entirety is to BE that Truth—the bits 
and glimpses of Truth that we see in human 
Dogma, Creeds, and Closed Systems, are but 
the reflections of the Sun of Truth, far above 
in the heavens, as seen of the surface of the 
muddy water of the Earthen Jars standing in 
the Courtyard. Remember this and seek ever 
the Sun. But the Jars must be examined in turn, 
that we may know to distinguish the Truth from 
its reflection. Such is the Teaching of the Wise. 
Peace to Thee. 
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The Second Lesson: The Inner Teachings. 





| IS DIFFICULT to trace back to the beginning of 
the great Aryan Philosophies, so far removed 
from the present are those beginnings in point 
of time. It is estimated that the Aryan Race is at 
least one hundred centuries—10,000 years— 
old, at the present time, and some have thought 
that its teachings were based on those of some 
still older civilization. The Aryan civilization is 
certainly the mother of modern thought—yes, 
even of the languages of the civilized world, and 
Professor Max Miller has said that nearly all the 
word-concepts now in use by the civilized may 
be traced back to a few Sanscrit roots. Not only 
has the Aryan mind given us our subjects for 
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thought, but also the very words by which these 
thoughts may be conceived and expressed. 
Centuries upon centuries ago, the Aryan 
Race descended upon the plains of India, 
conquering and driving out the dark-skinned 
aboriginal inhabitants of that land. From whence 
the Aryans came, historians are undecided, 
but the legends indicate that they came from 
some unknown land at the North. Some have 
supposed that they came from the region 
of the North Pole, the former conditions of 
which region were quite different from present 
conditions, while others have supposed that 
they were the survivors of some great nation 
whose home had been destroyed by some 
convulsion of nature. Some of the old legends 
hold that the Aryans were the survivors of the 
lost continent of Lemuria, which is said to have 
been situated in what is now known as the 
Pacific Ocean, and parts of the Indian Ocean, 
and which included what we now know as 
Australia, Australasia, and other portions of 
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the Pacific Islands, which islands are really the 
surviving portions of the lost continent—its 
highest points—the lower portions being sunk 
beneath the waves. The legends hold that prior 
to the great cataclysm which destroyed the 
land and the people of Lemuria there was an 
emigration of a large number of Lemurians, led 
by certain religious leaders who had foretold 
the coming destruction of the land. The people 
and their descendants took refuge on some 
of the higher points of the distant northern 
parts of the land, which were turned into 
islands at the time of the cataclysm. Dwelling 
on these islands for centuries, they afterwards 
emigrated to the mainland of the new country 
which had risen from the sea toward the south, 
and which is now known as India. They found 
the land occupied by dark-skinned aborigines 
who had been driven there from other lands 
by the convulsions of nature, the descendants 
of the Aryans overcoming them by reason of 
the superior Aryan mental development. It is 
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interesting to note, however, that there are 
nearly a million of the descendants of these 
non-Aryan aborigines still living in parts of 
India, the Aryans having allowed them to dwell 
in peace, and who still adhere to the primitive 
religions of their forefathers of centuries back, 
their conquerors having respected their beliefs, 
and having refrained from forcing their own 
religions upon them. 

The Aryans prospered in the new lands, and 
from them descended the present Aryan races 
of India. A portion of them, however, passed 
on to what is now known as Europe, and their 
descendants to-day are known as the Germanic, 
Italian, Celtic, Greek races, etc. Few people in 
the West realize that the Aryan Hindus and 
the dominant races of the Western world are 
descendants of the same stock, and are not 
separate people, as are the Chinese, Japanese, 
etc. The fact of the common origin of these 
peoples accounts for many of the underlying 
beliefs common to the several races in their 
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earlier history, namely, that of Rebirth, etc., 
which the ancestors of the Western races held. 

During the period of their emigration, 
wanderings, re-establishing fixed conditions, 
etc., which extended over many centuries, the 
ancient Aryans lost much of their culture and 
veneer of the old civilization, as has always been 
the case among pioneers from an older land 
entering into a new land in which they must 
“begin from the bottom” and build up a new 
civilization. Confronted with new and trying 
conditions and environments, they gradually 
relapsed into a condition of primitive simplicity, 
the old truths and knowledge passing away 
and being replaced by traditions, legends, 
and vague memories of the past teachings 
transmitted by the old men of the people to 
their grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
and thus being kept alive. But although the 
greater part of their philosophy was lost, and 
their religion passed from a condition of subtle 
metaphysical doctrine back into a condition 
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of primitive, simple religion, still there were 
some fundamental truths that never were lost 
to them. The old teachings had been of a great, 
universal One Absolute Being from whom all 
else emanated—and from whom the individual 
souls proceeded “as the rising sparks from the 
blazing fire”; and of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which never was born and never could die, and 
which was subject to rebirth, under a universal 
law of cause and effect. And, although the 
ancient Aryans lost the full understanding of 
that One Absolute Being, they never wandered 
away from the idea of a great Nature-Spirit 
of which in some mysterious way they were 
a part—nor did they lose their hold on the 
doctrine of Reincarnation. These fundamental 
doctrines clung to the race throughout the 
centuries, and still continue with it. 

These simple, primitive people naturally fell 
into the ways of all people of their degree of 
civilization, and they proceeded to create gods 
and demi-gods without number, according to 
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their conceptions and the demands of their 
imaginations, the number increasing, and the 
differences began to manifest more dearly, as 
the race rapidly increased and divided into 
tribes, peoples and nations. But the Aryan 
mind in India never lost sight of the fact that 
above and over all of their gods there existed 
the One from which even the gods proceeded. 
Even in the most backward of the tribes, who 
had relapsed into a state of idolatrous practices 
and whose collection of gods included many 
crude conceptions, some of which were 
practically forms of devil-worship, still above all 
they had their tradition of their “God of Gods’ 
And so the race began its upward climb again, 
passing through all the stages that all races have 
manifested in the evolution of their religious 
beliefs—but always having their inherited ideas 
of The One manifesting its subtle influence, 
and striving to unfold itself once more into the 
religious consciousness of the race. 
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At a period estimated at about five thousand 
years before the Christian era, many of the 
Hindu people, particularly in certain favoured 
sections in which the struggle for life was not 
so severe, and in which the people had risen 
to a comparatively high state of culture and 
knowledge, began to manifest a great interest 
in Philosophy. The Hindus claim that this was 
caused by the Reincarnation of many of the 
old teachers of the root-race, who, returning 
to the earth and incarnating in the bodies 
of their descendants, began to revive the 
old knowledge which had been lost during 
the centuries of emigration, wandering, and 
building up of the new civilization. About this 
time, whatever may have been the cause, there 
began a wonderful revival of philosophical 
speculation and thought, the effects of which 
are manifest in India even unto this day. At 
that time appeared those great thinkers whom 
we now call the “Ancient Hindu Sages,’ the 
memory of whom is kept alive in India of to- 
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day by tradition. These men antedated the 
writing of the Vedas and the Upanishads, the 
ancient and sacred works of the Hindus. These 
Sages started the Hindu School of Philosophy 
which has since exerted so marked an influence 
upon the race. 

So far as we are able to gather from written 
and verbal tradition—particularly the latter, 
for the Hindus always have passed along the 
bulk of their teachings in this way—the Sages 
gathered around them the most intelligent 
young men of their race and began to formulate 
and expound a philosophy of Pure Reason. 
The students were instructed to lay aside all 
of their preconceived ideas, and religious 
teachings, so far as philosophical conceptions 
were concerned, and as we would now say in 
the West, "to begin from the ground up)’ laying 
a firm foundation, and then carefully erecting 
the structure of thought thereupon. In fact, so 
concerned were the Sages in establishing a 
firm foundation for the new philosophy, that 
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it may be said that their entire work was in 
the direction of laying the Great Foundation 
of the Hindu Philosophy, leaving for their 
followers through the centuries the work of 
erecting the superstructure thereupon. And 
so well was their work done, that although 
many philosophies have come, and many have 
gone, in India during the past fifty centuries, 
the Foundations of the Sages still remain, as 
sound and as firm as when first laid, unchanged, 
unhurt, and unaffected by the building up and 
tearing down work that has gone on over them 
in the many years since they were laid. Surely 
such Foundation Work must be sound, and 
well worthy of the attention and consideration 
of all thinkers, no matter what their belief, or 
race, or country. Let us now consider the work 
of the Sages, and the Foundation they laid. 

In the first place, the Sages bade their 
students observe that there was nothing 
Constant, Abiding, Fixed, and Imperishable 
in the phenomenal aspect of Nature and the 
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Universe. At this place it may be well to give their 
idea of the meaning of “Phenomenal.” To them 
the Sanscrit word conveying the idea that we 
now express by the word “phenomenal” meant 
“that which appears to the senses—that which 
is seen, felt, heard, smelled, tasted, or sensed 
in any way. The Greek word “phenomenal” 
is defined by Webster as: "An appearance; 
anything visible; whatever is apprehended by 
observation”"—the two words being almost 
identical in meaning. The Sages then bade 
their students observe that the phenomenal 
world was but a series of changing, shifting 
forms and events, nothing being abiding or 
permanent. To the mind of the Sages none 
of these phenomenal things—nor all of them 
combined—was or were “Real,” the term being 
used in the sense of “existing, fixed, permanent, 
constant”—just as we use the termin connection 
with “Real Property—Real Estate—Realty,’ etc., 
in law to-day. And, accordingly, the Sages bade 
their students recognize that the Phenomenal 
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Universe was not “Real” in the philosophical 
sense of the word. 

The next step was to bid the students 
recognize that underneath all the changing 
and shifting manifestations of the Phenomenal 
Universe there must be something that was 
Real and Substantial, upon the face or surface 
of which occurred the constant play of matter, 
force, and life, as the ripple and waves played 
upon the surface of the ocean, or as the clouds 
passed before the blue of the sky. They held that 
Pure Reason must convince any philosophical 
mind that there must be Something Real and 
Substantial under and behind the Phenomenal 
Universe, else the latter could not exist even in 
appearance—that there must be a Background 
of Reality, or a Foundation of Substance. Their 
term, from which the concept of “Substance’ 
arose, may be understood by the definition 
of "Substance, which is given by Webster as 
follows: “That which underlies all outward 
manifestations; substratum; that in which all 
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properties inhere, that constituting anything 
what it is; nature; real or existing essence; etc.’ 
(Kindly remember that the word is not used in 
the sense of “Matter, or Material Things.’) And 
that, consequently, this Universal Substance 
must be Real—and that in its totality it was 
necessarily the only Reality. The next step was 
the recognition that this Substantiality must be 
but One in its essential being, otherwise there 
could not exist that continuity and orderly 
trend of manifestation observable in the 
Phenomenal Universe. 

The next step in the logical reasoning was 
that this Ultimate Reality must be above all 
phenomenal attributes and qualities, including 
those of man, and consequently that its Inner 
Nature, or Essential Being, was beyond the 
cognition, knowledge or even the imagination 
of man, and was Unknowable in that sense, 
and therefore beyond definition or name— 
therefore the Sages styled this Ultimate Reality 
by the Sanscrit word “TAT, from which the 
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English word “THAT” is derived—a pronoun 
referring to something supposed to be 
understood—in this case implying no qualities, 
attribute or name. And the Sanscrit word, Tat, 
and its English equivalent, “THAT,’ is still used 
even unto to-day to designate or point out (but 
not to describe) the Hindu idea of the Ultimate 
Reality behind the Phenomenal Universe—and 
in these lessons we shall so use the term, or its 
more popular Hindu equivalent “Brahman,” or 
“The Absolute,” our own favourite term. 

The next step in the chain of reasoning was 
that, applying the fundamental Hindu axiom: 
“Something never can be caused by, or proceed 
from, Nothing,’ and as there was nothing other 
than THAT in Real Existence, or which could 
have caused it, and as Reality even could not 
have been Self-created from nothing, it must 
follow that THAT must always have existed, and 
must be Eternal. And, also, applying the Hindu 
axiom that “Something cannot be dissolved 
into Nothing,” THAT cannot cease to be, and 
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must be Everlasting. Therefore, THAT is to be 
considered as Eternal. 

The next step was that, inasmuch as there 
was nothing outside of THAT with which, or 
by which, it could be defined, bounded, 
determined, affected, caused, or influenced, it 
must be held that THAT is Infinite. It was also 
held that as there was nothing else that could 
act as a Cause of the Phenomenal Universe, 
THAT must be its only efficient and sufficient 
Cause. But in this connection the subtle mind 
of the Hindu Sages escaped the placing of 
THAT in the category of other Causes, as some 
of the Western philosophers have done when 
they call it “the First Cause.’ Instead, they held 
that it is the Causeless Cause—the Only Real 
Cause—and that other than THAT there can be 
no Real Cause. Following this line of reasoning 
they discovered that all that we call Cause 
and Effect in the Phenomenal World is but a 
series or sequence of Consecutive Effects, that 
is, a series or sequence of objects or events 
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following in an orderly train; successive; 
uninterrupted; continuous and constant, and 
all proceeding from the One Cause—THAT. 
In the Phenomenal World each object or 
event is both a Cause and an Effect (relatively 
speaking)—that is, an Effect of the preceding 
object or event, and the Cause (relative) of the 
succeeding object or event—the Effect being 
the Cause (relative) reproduced—each Effect 
thus being in the Cause (relative). This being 
so, it follows that the Laws of the Phenomenal 
Universe are continuous, regular and uniform, 
and to be depended upon. Therefore THAT 
may be considered as The Only Real Cause. 
The next step was to recognize that THAT 
was necessarily Unchangeable, there being 
nothing to change It; nothing into which It 
could be changed; and, moreover, as there 
was nothing but Itself that it could be, It being 
All that Is, there is nothing else It could change 
Itself into, as there cannot be anything created 
from nothing, and even THAT could not create 
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Itself into any Reality other than that which It 
is, any more than It could change Itself into 
Nothingness or Non-Reality. And, moreover, 
it held that THAT could not divide Itself into 
parts, for there was nothing else to divide it, 
or by which it could be divided, or with which 
to separate the parts—moreover, if it were 
divided there would be two or more THATS 
or Realities, instead of but one, and its Infinite 
nature would be destroyed, something which 
the Sages deemed impossible. Therefore it was 
held that THAT was Unchangeable and Invisible. 

The next step was to declare the truth that 
as all that truly Is must be Real (in the sense 
of the term that we have explained) and as 
THAT being all that is Real must be ALL that Is— 
then it followed that other than THAT there 
could be nothing that is. And, accordingly, 
all that seemed or appeared to be, must lack 
true reality and existence, and must be either 
Nothing, or else an emanation of some kind, or 
manifestation of some kind of THAT. And upon 
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this Basic Proposition the Hindu Philosophers 
insisted that all Truth regarding the Universe 
must be based. They would not admit the 
“creation” (real) of anything phenomenal, for 
they claimed that their axiom, “Something 
cannotbe created from Nothing,’ when applied, 
demonstrated that even THAT could not have 
“created” the Phenomenal Universe or the 
Individual Souls from nothing, nor could THAT 
have “created” anything from Its own substance 
or essence; nor was there anything outside of 
Itself that THAT could have used with which to 
“create” anything—therefore it followed that 
nothing had been, or could have been really 
“created; and that therefore the Phenomenal 
Universe, and all it contained, including the 
Individual Souls, must have “emanated from; 
or been “manifested by” THAT in some manner 
and by means of processes beyond the power 
of the mind of man to determine, although 
not beyond his power to imagine. And upon 
that Basic Proposition the Sages rested their 
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speculation and reasoning regarding the 
Phenomenal Universe. And upon that firm 
basis have been erected the many structures of 
subsequent Hindu Philosophy. And, now, let us 
give you a little summing up of the conclusions 
that were arrived at by these Ancient Hindu 
Sages, and their earlier followers, before we 
pass to the subsequent developments of the 
philosophical thought of India. 
§ 

To begin with, the Hindu Sages assumed 
Three Axioms, or Self-Evident Truths, upon 
which they based their Thought regarding the 
Phenomenal Universe, and the Reality which 
they held was to be found behind it. These 
Three Axioms were as follows: 

|. From Nothing, Nothing can come; 
Something cannot be caused by, or proceed 
from Nothing; Nothing Real can be Created, 
for if it is Not now it never Can Be—if it Ever 
Was Not, it Is Not Now—if it Is Now, it Ever Has 
Been. 
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I. Something Real cannot be dissolved into 
Nothing; if it Is Now, it Always Will Be; Nothing 
That Is can ever Be Destroyed; Dissolution is 
merely the Changing of Form—the resolving 
of an Effect into its Preceding Cause (real or 
relative). 

in. What is Evolved must have been Involved; 
the Cause (real or relative) must contain the 
Effect; the Effect must be the reproduction of 
the Cause (real or relative). 

As we have seen, from the beginnings of 
the Hindu Philosophical thought, there was 
manifested an almost intuitive desire to go 
back and through the phenomenal aspect 
of things—back through the things which 
bore names, even though these things were 
conceived of as universal principles—back 
still further, and further, until at last was to be 
found THAT which was not capable of further 
analysis or refinement—and which could not 
even be called a Something—and which the 
Hindu mind has always called THAT, because 
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no other term could be applied to it without 
ascribing attributes or qualities—THAT which 
would be left even after all the universe had 
been thought away in the refinement of 
metaphysical speculation. The early thinkers 
asked the questions: “When the universe 
disintegrates, what is it that absorbs it? What 
is the Reality behind, and under the world 
of change and destruction? Upon what 
permanent foundation does the universe of 
impermanency rest?” 

The old legends tell of the Hindu philosophers 
thousands of years before the Roman Empire, 
asking the ultimate questions, such as: “What 
is there that will still exist though there be no 
universe; no heavens; no gods; no anything?” 
The answer agreed upon by the sages being 
"Infinite Essential Space” And so space was 
considered as a Reality that could not be 
thought away even by the use of the most 
powerful imagination. But their conception 
of space was not that of an immense, infinite 
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Nothing—for the Hindu mind abhors ideas of 
Nothing, and will not admit that Anything can 
proceed from Nothing—instead, their idea of 
Essential Space was that of an Actual Reality— 
an Absolute Substantial Reality from which 
all Things were manifestations, emanations, 
expressions, or thoughts. They thought of 
Infinite Essential Space as a No-Thing, but not 
as Nothing. To them Space was not only “an 
infinite capacity for extending objects,’ which 
is the physical aspect of it—but something 
more—an Infinite Bare Abstract Subjectivity, 
which the human mind was compelled to admit 
in all of its conceptions, and yet was unable to 
think of as “in-itself” 

In the second place, the early Hindu 
thinkers were compelled to admit the Reality 
of Motion, as an aspect of the Ultimate Reality. 
They reasoned that there was manifested an 
Activity which proceeded from THAT, and 
which evidently was not merely a phenomenal 
manifestation but rather an inherent and 
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essential aspect of Itself. They held that as all 
Activity arises from Motion, therefore the 
Essence of Motion must inhere in THAT. And 
so they formulated the idea that Absolute 
Essential Motion was a second aspect of 
THAT—but in their conception of that Absolute 
Essential Motion they regarded it as of such 
infinite degree of power and rate of vibration 
that to all human thought it must be regarded as 
Absolute Rest—Motionless Motion consisting 
of vibration of such a high rate and degree that 
to the highest human consciousness it would 
appear as absolutely at rest, just as a rapidly 
whirling wheel seems to stand still. Therefore 
the Hindu’s second aspect of THAT may be 
stated as Absolute Essential Abstract Motion- 
at-Rest, if the term is permissible—something 
that is unthinkable “in-itself” 

In the third place, the early Hindu thinkers 
were compelled to recognize the Real 
Existence of a Law which was manifested in all 
the phenomena of the Universe, and which was 
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constant, fixed, unchangeable and possessing 
all the attributes of Reality. They could not 
reason, think, or imagine this Law out of 
existence, nor could they conceive that it had 
ever Not-Been, else they would be committing 
the absurdity of assuming that the fundamental 
facts recognized by the reason could ever, at any 
time in the past, not have been—for instance, 
that the principles of Geometry of Space ever 
could have been not-true; that mathematical 
principles and the laws of logic ever could have 
been untrue and nonexistent; in short, that 
things which were perceived to be superior to 
change and time, and which manifested all the 
elements of reality, ever could not have been, 
or ever could have been otherwise than they 
are. Therefore, the philosophers were forced 
to recognize Absolute Abstract Law as a third 
aspect of THAT—their conception being of an 
Abstract Absolute LAW which was impossible of 
being understood “in-itself” but which existed 
as an aspect of THAT, and which governed all 
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of the phenomenal manifestations of Motion, 
or Matter, or even of Its own expressions in the 
shape of the Laws of Nature, in which shape it 
manifests in the phenomenal world. The Law 
was sometimes regarded as the WILL of THAT. 

It was held that just as all phenomenal 
manifestations of Matter must be an appearance, 
reflection, expression, or emanation of the first 
aspect of THAT—Absolute Essential Space; so all 
phenomenal manifestations of Physical Energy 
or Force, or Power must be an appearance, 
reflection, expression, or emanation of the 
second aspect of THAT—Absolute Essential 
Motion; and all phenomenal manifestation 
of Universal Laws must be an appearance, 
reflection, expression, or emanation of the 
third aspect of THAT—Absolute Abstract Law. 
But these three aspects were recognized as 
but different views of the One Reality, and not 
as three “parts” or “principles,” or “persons.” It 
was nota Trinity, but a One viewed from three 
viewpoints. As to the abstract conceptions 
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of these three aspects—so far removed from 
phenomenal manifestations, it is scarcely 
a matter of wonder that Western thinkers 
have thought that the Hindu metaphysicians 
taught that “All is Nothing,’ so high did their 
conceptions soar up into the thin and rarefied 
air of transcendental philosophy. But the “No- 
Thingness” of the Hindu is very far removed 
from the “Nothingness” of the Western Mind. 
The Western thinker often expresses surprise 
that Life and Mind are not included in the list 
of aspects of THAT, by the Hindu thinkers. But 
the latter considered the Mind and Life of the 
phenomenal world as merely reflections or 
appearances of the BEING of THAT, and not as 
any of the aspects of It—that is, as phenomenal 
counterparts or reflections of the whole Being 
of that, rather than of any of its aspects. They 
could not conceive of the being of that as 
possible without an Infinite Existence and 
Knowing, but they made a subtle distinction, 
and would not say THAT “lived” or “thought” 
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(these being phenomenal manifestations 
and attributes), but simply said THAT “Is,” the 
statement of Real Being carrying with it the 
conception of Infinite and Absolute Life 
Existence and Knowing, of which Life and Mind 
are the phenomenal reflections. 

From this Hindu Root-Thought of the 
One _ Reality—THAT—proceed all of the 
various conceptions regarding the Universal 
Substance—the Universal Energy—even the 
Universal Soul-the highest conception being 
that they all proceed from THAT, and that 
THAT is thinkable when all these secondary 
conceptions are thought away. THAT is the 
one thing behind which and beyond which 
the human mind is unable to think—which the 
human mind cannot think out of subjective 
existence, for it is the very foundation, or the 
background, of Thought itself. And it will be 
found that THAT is back of all conceptions 
of Deity, personal or impersonal—all god 
conceptions emanate from this fundamental 
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conception. The best Hindu teachers have 
always held that THAT was incapable of being 
expressed in words—was unthinkable and 
unspeakable in terms of description—that to 
"define It was to limit It, and thus consequently 
to deny It”—it transcends the power of the 
human understanding and imagination, and 
is beyond the range and reach of human 
thought. But yet, the human mind, if it thinks 
of the subject at all, is inevitably compelled 
to conceive of the existence of THAT. It cannot 
be thought out of subjective existence in the 
consideration of the nature of Things, any more 
than can the “I” be thought out of existence by 
the individual when thinking of personal things. 
It defies the power of description, and yet must 
be postulated as existing. When we reach the 
consideration of the various philosophies and 
religions of India we shall see the structures 
that men have attempted to erect upon this 
basic foundation, and under all of them we 
shall discover the same elementary conception 
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of the Ancient Hindu Teachers, although 
often almost covered up and hidden by the 
temporary structures built thereon. And these 
structures will pass away as have all of man’s 
theories and creeds—but so long as human 
thought exists these Fundamental Truths must 
be accepted as basic and necessary. And if you 
will examine the philosophies and religions 
of the Western world, you will find that same 
basic foundation under them all—if this were 
not so they could not stand. 

The above mentioned Fundamental Truths 
of the Hindu Philosophy regarding THAT are 
regarded by their best thinkers to be axiomic 
and beyond doubt or question. In order that 
you may understand the reasoning manifested 
through the subsequent lessons, when the 
various conceptions are considered, it would be 
well for you to acquaint yourselves thoroughly 
with the above lines of reasoning of the early 
Hindu sages. You will find that once well 
grounded in them you will be able to consider 
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any metaphysical or philosophical question with 
a new clearness of thought and discrimination. 
They are the Axioms of the Hindu Thought, 
which were formulated many centuries ago by 
the keenest philosophical intellects of which we 
have any record. And they are well worth the 
careful consideration of everyone who wishes 
to think along philosophical lines. 


It will be noticed that in the formulation of 
the above mentioned Fundamental Principles 
of the Hindu Philosophies, the early teachers 
considered the problem exclusively from the 
standpoint of Pure Reason, and independent of 
any religious teachings or the voice of religious 
authority. This occurred not because the early 
teachers wished to express their disbelief in the 
prevailing religions of their day, but because 
they felt that Truth must be above the exercise 
of mere Faith, or acceptance of doctrines and 
dogmas issued upon the bidding of real or 
assumed authority. They felt that man had been 
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given Reason wherewith to examine for himself 
into the great problems of life, being and the 
universe—Reason which was not required 
for the needs of the struggle for material 
existence, but which was evidently evolved for 
the purpose of purely intellectual work and 
function—and, this being so, it became the 
duty of advanced men to exercise this Reason 
to the utmost—to inquire of its highest reports 
and conclusions, and then to abide by the 
results of the inquiry. 

And there were other reasons inspiring 
these early thinkers to formulate schools of 
philosophy, which should run along side by side 
with the religious teachings of the race. These 
wise men foresaw the rise of dogmatic religious 
teachings, or theology, fostered and nurtured 
by a priesthood which would profit thereby, 
the end being that the populace would have 
borne upon them a mass of dogma and so- 
called “authoritative” teaching, ceremonies, 
ritual and creeds utterly foreign to the essence 
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of the true faith, and which would end by 
smothering true religious philosophy by the 
cover of ecclesiasticism. This fear has been 
found to be well grounded, by the experience 
of men in all times and lands—the growth of 
organized churches and priesthoods having 
invariably been accompanied by a decrease 
in the philosophical freedom and clearness 
of thought, and a perversion of the original 
teachings of the religion in question. Such seems 
to be the laws of church organization and the 
crystallization of creeds. And, so, these ancient 
sages wished to establish a co-ordinate branch 
of thought—one founded on Pure Reason 
rather than on Faith and Authority—and which 
would tend to keep pure the teachings and 
bright the flame of Truth, even when the pall of 
ecclesiasticism would descend upon the Hindu 
Teachings, from time to time. 

And this precaution has tended to keep true 
philosophical thought alive in India for over five 
thousand years—fifty centuries. From time to 
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time the religious teachers and leaders would 
become more and more orthodox, and ritual, 
form, ceremonies and creeds would cause the 
people to forget the Ancient Wisdom. Gods, 
demi-gods and supernatural creatures and 
beings of all kinds would take the place of the 
thought of THAT in the minds of the people, 
and THAT would appear only as a shadowy and 
nebulous background to the personifications 
of Deity, and the numerous Avatars, or 
Incarnations of the Divine. And so religious 
forms would flourish and the religious spirit 
would wither and fade away. Then there would 
be sure to arise some Heretic or Dissenter— 
Protestant or Reformer—who would return to 
the ancient teachings and philosophies of the 
Fathers, sounding again the old note of THAT, 
and the employment of Pure Reason as a basis 
for Faith, rather than the ecclesiastical formalism 
and dogmatic theology upon which so much 
so-called “religion” is based. These reformers 
would attract many of the thinking people to 
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them, who would be followed by a number of 
the less intelligent ones, and a new school, or 
form of religion would be adopted, and if based 
upon sound reasoning and practical precepts 
would grow and flourish and prosper as did 
the old denominations. But sooner or later the 
apathy and numbness of old age in church life 
would come to the new school also, and then 
would rise another schism or reform. And so, 
on through the centuries, school after school 
has arisen—schism after schism has sprung into 
existence—each having its birth, rise, decline, 
death and decay—and each having as its source 
of inspiration the Philosophy of the Fathers, 
which had been handed down principally by 
tradition and legend, the Oriental memory 
being remarkable in this respect, the teachings 
of many centuries ago having been handed 
down intact from teacher to pupil, by pure 
memory, even unto this day. 

After the lapse of several centuries, there 
began to be numerous bits of writing on the 
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part of the Hindu poets and others, into which 
naturally crept mention of the early teachings 
and philosophy, much of it being related in 
a style coloured and tinged with the poetic 
fancy of the writer. Then, after a time, learned 
teachers would form schools of teachings and 
thought from which would arise philosophical 
writings on the part of their followers. In this 
way arose the Upanishads, that wonderful 
collection of ancient Sanscrit writings, in which 
is contained scraps of the highest philosophical 
thought and wisdom that ever emanated from 
the mind of man. If one has the Master-Key of 
the fundamental teachings, such as we have 
mentioned in this lesson, he may read from the 
Upanishads an elaboration and exemplification 
of these doctrines that will prove a source of 
the greatest delight to him, and which will result 
in the opening up of his mind to the highest 
and most elevating thoughts. The boldness 
and daring whereby some of these old thinkers 
pursue an idea to its logical conclusion is a 
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revelation to the mind trained in the cautious 
and time-serving methods of many of the 
Western philosophers of the past. Surrounded 
on all sides by orthodox religions and peoples, 
the writers of the Upanishads did not hesitate 
to reason out a line of thought, even if thereby 
the entire dogmas of the prevailing religion 
would be swept away. And, stranger still, 
India has ever been almost entirely free from 
religious persecution and tyranny, and even 
a powerful priesthood has never been able 
to overcome the inherent Hindu prejudice in 
favour of allowing all comers a free use of the 
philosophical arena in which to display their 
mental and spiritual might and muscle. 

As we shall see, the differences in the schools 
of philosophy arise chiefly by reason of the 
attempt to interpret the process and methods 
where “the One becomes Many’”—that is, 
upon the questions of the Origin, Nature 
and Destiny of the Soul, and its relation to 
the One. With the Fundamental Principles in 
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mind, we will find it interesting to follow up 
the Hindu thought on this subject, in its many 
wonderful turns and windings, its by-paths 
and side-journeys, in all of which many bits of 
valuable truth may be picked up. But, before 
closing the lesson, let us call your attention to 
the fact that none of these leading divisions 
of philosophical thought have ever thought 
it necessary to “prove” the existence of the 
soul—this question was considered answered 
by the consciousness of every individual, and 
all attempt to “prove” it was considered folly— 
the Hindu mind never has had any Doubt on 
this subject. The Buddhists attempted to prove 
that the soul was not a true entity, but this was 
merely a metaphysical hair-splitting. 

And again, the question of Reincarnation, or 
Rebirth of the Soul, always has been accepted 
as an almost self-evident fact on the part of 
the Hindu thinkers, and it has been held that 
the glimpses of recollection that every person 
experiences, and the fragments of "memory of 
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past lives” that nearly all if not every one of the 
Hindus are conscious of, takes the matter out of 
the ordinary realm of philosophical speculation. 
To the Hindu mind Reincarnation Rebirth or 
Metempsychosis is as much an accepted fact of 
life and nature as is Birth and Death—it is never 
Doubted, and the Hindu mind passes on to a 
consideration of the “Why” and “How” of the 
problem. For one hundred centuries the Hindu 
religions have accepted Reincarnation—for 
fifty centuries Hindu philosophy has included 
it among the proven facts of life. It is regarded 
as a part of the universal phenomena! and as 
forming a part of the natural law, and to be 
studied in that branch of human thought and 
eduction, rather than in connection with the 
Fundamental Principles. To the Western mind 
this seems odd—but the Hindu consciousness 
sees it in a different light. No Hindu Philosophy 
or Religion ignores or denies Reincarnation any 
more than it denies Thought. 
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The essence of the Inner Teachings has 
always been the Reality and Being of ONE 
UNIVERSAL SPIRIT PRINCIPLE, from which all 
other life, being, principles were manifested 
by emanation, reflection or otherwise, and 
which manifestations had their ONLY REAL BEING 
in the ONE SOURCE. We ask you to remember, 
always, this one fundamental principle of the 
Inner Teaching, for without it you will lose your 
way in the labyrinth of Hindu Philosophy, while 
with it you always will have the Light which will 
illumine The Path of Knowledge. 

While, from the first, there was ever the 
dispute about the “Why” or “Reason” of the 
Emanation, Reflection or Manifestation—there 
never was any dispute about the fact of the 
manifestation, or nature of the universe of 
phenomena. And, arising from this axiomic 
doctrine, there arose that feature of the Hindu 
thought which regarded the phenomenal 
universe as an illusory world, producing the 
pain and dissatisfaction that comes from the fact 
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of separateness from the Source. Hence arises 
that which the West has called “the Pessimism 
of the Hindu thought,’ but which even the 
Western religious philosophies reproduce in 
their conception of “this life below being one 
of sorrow, sin and unhappiness,’ of the “better 
world” awaiting those who escape the present 
one with arecord of good deeds andthe proper 
faith and belief. The Western conception of “the 
world of Sin and Sorrow” is no less pessimistic 
than the Hindu conception of the “world of 
Ignorance, Illusion and Separateness from the 
One.’ The thought that the phenomenal world 
is one of sorrow and unhappiness, and lacking 
the bliss of some other plane of being beyond 
it, is a universal conception of the human 
mind—common to the race. 

And the religions of India, like those of the 
West, teach that escape and “salvation” from 
this “world of sorrow" is possible to those who 
accept the doctrines of their church, and who 
live “good” lives. But the Hindu philosophies 
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go further than the religions of either East 
or West, and point out that Emancipation, 
Freedom, Release from Samsara, or the Chain of 
Existences—or “Salvation” to use the Western 
term—may be obtained by an Understanding 
of the Truth; a Realization of the Real Self; a 
Perception of the identity of the Individual 
Spirit with the Universal Spirit (“Tat tvam asi,’ 
“That art thou!”); and the killing out of Desire for 
Material Life and Objects, and a concentration 
of the whole mind upon The One. 

And this ONENESS of Reality—this doctrine 
of the manifestation of The Many, and of 
the Universe, as an emanation, reflection or 
phenomenal appearance of the One, is the 
Inner Teaching underlying all of the many 
forms of the Hindu Philosophy and Religions. 
And you will find this Inner Teaching running 
like a silken thread through all the beads of the 
systems of philosophies and religions of India, 
from high to low, as we proceed. Plainly asserted 
and insisted upon in the Monistic forms of the 
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Vedanta; apparently contradicted in the outer 
form of the Sankhya; apparently ignored and 
supplanted by Nihilism in Buddhism; disguised 
by personifications in the Orthodox Religions 
of India—still ever we shall see this Inner 
Teaching of THE ONE running through each 
and all, in spite of appearances. THE ONE is the 
background; the Foundation and Support; 
and the Roof, of all Hindu Philosophical and 
Religious Thought, and will be seen always by 
those whose vision is sufficiently clear, and who 
know where to look. 

And so, now passing on to the consideration 
of these various systems, we must ask you to 
be ever keen to perceive the Inner Teaching 
under its manifold disguises, names and veils. 
Be not deceived by the outward appearance, 
but look ever BEHIND THE VEIL—for there ever 
abideth The TRUTH. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE Il. 

There is but one Truth. All so-called “truths” 
are but some of the many aspects of the one 
Truth. Truth is “that which is.’ That which “is” must 
exist in reality, verity, and certainty—must exist 
as a fixed established principle, law and state of 
being. Truth is present everywhere; is infinite 
power; is infinite intelligence; is the foundation 
and background of the universe. Truth is but 
one though men call it by many names. Truth is 
God divested of the idea of personality. Truth 
is not material; neither is it mere energy, as the 
physical scientists conceive it; neither is it mind, 
as men understand the term. Truth is Spirit and 
nothing else. Spirit is Truth and nothing else. 
Truth and Spirit are identical. All else is Untruth. 

Just what Spirit is, is impossible of expression 
in words, for words are designed to express 
relative things, and the Absolute cannot be 
expressed or defined by relative terms. As 
Spinoza has said, "To define God, is to deny 
Him” Enough to know that Spirit Is. You will 
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remember the words of Jesus, who said: “God 
is Spirit” There is no qualification in the sense 
of asserting that God is a Spirit, that is, one 
of a number of Spirits. The statement is plain, 
positive and unmistakable in its assertion. God 
is SPIRIT, itself. That is, that God and Spirit are 
identical. There cannot be two Spirits any more 
than there can be two Gods. And there cannot 
be two Truths, any more than there can be two 
Spirits, or two Gods. For God, and Spirit, and 
Truth are identical—merely words to represent 
and symbolize the one Reality. Other than 
Truth, there can be only Untruth. 
Spirit—God—Truth! These are the three 
terms expressing the one idea. The words Spirit 
or Truth are preferred by many metaphysicians 
to the term God, for the reason that the latter 
has become confused in the minds of many 
who have used it, and who imply the existence 
of the attributes, qualities and natures of 
personality to God. Truth is the conception 
of God in His highest aspect—His aspect of 
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Being, divested of the attributes and qualities 
of personality, which have been added to Him 
by many people who dwell upon the plane of 
personality, and who fail to perceive Him in His 
transcendental Being. 

Truth is that which Is, and Spirit is that which 
Truth is. Truth is Spirit; and Spirit is Truth. There 
is no Spirit but Truth; and no Truth but Spirit. 
These are axioms which must be learned and 
realized by you before you may enter into an 
understanding of the operations attendant 
upon the understanding of Truth. 

Our meditation for the coming month is as 
follows: 


“TRUTH IS ALL THERE IS—ALL ELSE IS UNTRUTH!” 


In order to grasp the spirit of the words of 
the meditation, we must remember the above 
statements concerning the identity of Truth 
with Spirit; and of Spirit with God, divested of 
the attributes of personality. 
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Truth is all there is—all else is Untruth. And 
Untruth is that which is not—the essence of 
Nothingness, Illusion, Error, and Maya. Peace 
to Thee. 
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The Third Lesson: The Sankhya System. 





N THE GREAT system of Hindu philosophy 

known as The Sankhya System, we have 
one of the oldest forms of philosophical 
conceptions known in that land of old systems 
of thought. While it is customary to ascribe to 
Kapila, who lived about 700 B.c., the honour 
of having originated this great system of 
thought, still Sanscrit scholars have discovered 
the fundamental portions of Kapila’s teachings 
in the older writings of the race, and the 
probability is that the teaching itself is many 
centuries older than Kapila, and that he merely 
arranged the fragments of older systems into a 
clearly defined school of philosophy, discarding 
the outside accumulations that had gathered 
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around the older teachings, and emphasizing 
certain fundamental principles that had 
been overlooked. At any rate, traces of the 
teachings now known as the Sankhya System 
may be found as far back as 2000 B.C., and the 
fundamental conceptions probably run back 
still further. The term "Sankhya” means “correct 
enumeration” or “perfect classification.” 

The basic proposition of the Sankhya system 
is that there exists in the universe two active 
principles, the interaction of which produces 
the activities of the universe, including those 
of life—the play and interplay of the two 
manifesting in countless forms, combinations 
and infinite variety. These two principles 
are known as (1) Prakriti, or the primordial 
substance or energy, from which all material 
forms and energies evolve; and (2) Purusha, or 
the Spirit Principle, which “ensouls” or seeks 
embodiment in Prakriti, and thus gives rise to 
all the various forms of differentiation, from 
atoms to man; and which is not conceived of 
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by the Sankhyas as forming one Universal Soul 
(as do the Yoga scholars), but which is held 
to be composed of countless “spirit atoms,’ 
monads, or individual spirits—which Units as a 
whole compose a Unity of Units, which may be 
considered in the light of a Principle. 

There are many points of difference between 
the various conceptions of the real nature of 
Purusha and Prakriti, particularly on the part of 
Western writers on the subject, some of which 
are totally at variance with the beliefs and 
conceptions of the advanced Hindu adherents 
of this philosophy. We shall consider each of 
the three leading conceptions in turn, pointing 
out the errors where they exist. 

|. The first conception of the nature of Purusha 
and Prakriti, and the one which is favoured by 
the majority of Western writers on the subject, 
is that which holds that Kapila’s theories are 
atheistic and practically materialistic, inasmuch 
as he ignores the existence of a Supreme Power, 
Brahman, or THAT, and postulates a dual Eternal 
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Thing, one-half of the duad being Matter. This 
view interprets the teachings of Kapila to mean 
that there are Two Eternal Things, the first of 
which is Matter, and the second of which is Spirit, 
divided into countless atoms—both Purusha 
and Prakriti being held as eternal, infinite and 
immortal, and both of which are self-existent 
and sustaining, requiring no Supreme Power 
as a basis or background. This conception 
is decidedly in error, and the spirit of the 
philosophy has been lost to those who so hold. 
The error regarding the discarding of the belief 
in THAT or Brahman, however, is easily explained. 
In the first place there is nothing in the teachings 
of Kapila or of his early followers, in which the 
existence of THAT is denied or condemned— 
there is simply a silence regarding it, just as 
is the case in Buddhism, and the cause is the 
same in both cases. Both Kapila and Buddha 
accepted the centuries old doctrine of THAT, 
which no Hindu philosophy had questioned, 
and both then proceeded to account for the 
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phenomenal universe. Had Kapila attempted 
to discard the universal conception of THAT he 
would have certainly attacked the doctrine, and 
have set up arguments against it, accompanied 
by illustrations, parables, and analogous proofs, 
with which the Hindu philosophers always have 
been so well supplied and which they have 
used so freely. But Kapila does not mention 
the matter, but calmly proceeds to elaborate 
his system explaining the phenomena of the 
universe. To those who have penetrated 
beneath the surface of the Sankhya System, 
and who are familiar with the Hindu methods 
of thought and teachings, it readily will be seen 
that there is nothing atheistic or materialistic 
in the conceptions of the Sankhya System. 
Among the Hindus, the charge of atheism 
made against the Sankhyas comes principally 
from the followers of Patanjali, the Yogi, who 
hold to the existence of a Supreme Purusha or 
Universal Over-Soul, and who, consequently, 
resent the Sankhyas’ failure to recognize their 
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favourite conceptions. And the charge of 
materialism comes from the Vedantists, who 
deny the existence of matter, considering it as 
Maya or Delusion. In fact, Prakriti is rather the 
Source of Matter, rather than Matter itself, as 
we shall see a little later on. 

I. The second conception of the nature 
of Purusha and Prakriti is in the nature of a 
half-truth which is also a half-error. It holds 
that Purusha and Prakriti must be regarded 
as “aspects” of THAT or Brahman, and which 
aspects are eternal and constant, and which 
cannot be withdrawn into THAT or Brahman as 
emanations may be, but which are fixed aspects 
or “natures” of THAT, which always have been, 
and always will be, in periods of activity and 
periods of non-activity between the cycles of 
activity. The error of this conception consists 
in ascribing eternal and real existence to these 
two principles, thus ascribing a duality to THAT 
instead of a Oneness. This conception, while 
much nearer the truth than the first mentioned, 
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still contains the fatal error just noted which 
condemns it in the minds of the most logical 
of the Hindu thinkers, who see the Truth of 
Kapila’s idea in the third conception, which we 
shall now consider. 

Il. The third conception of the nature 
of Purusha and Prakriti, and which the best 
thinkers accept as correctly expressing Kapila’s 
meaning, is that both Purusha and Prakriti are 
“emanations” from or “appearances” of THAT or 
Brahman—both having equal substance and 
degree of reality, but both being finite and 
being destined to pass away in time; that is, 
to be withdrawn into their common source— 
THAT—at the end of the great cyclic period 
of activity, when the great period of “cosmic 
rest” begins, which in turn is followed by a 
subsequent period of activity, and so on. In this 
conception the fundamental principle of the 
Hindu Philosophy—the existence of THAT as 
the Only Reality—is recognized as a necessary 
basis for the teaching, and as a necessary 
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background for the doctrines concerning 
the phenomenal universe. And Purusha and 
Prakriti are seen to be but the primal forms 
of the two great principles of phenomenal 
activity, Spirit and Body, which are apparent in 
all phenomenal things, from atom to man, and 
beyond man. And both of these principles are 
emanated from, or cast into apparent being 
by THAT or Brahman, in the process of world- 
making. Instead of their being “aspects” of THAT, 
they are merely manifestations, appearances, 
or emanations, or even “thought-forms” in the 
Mind of the One, as we have described in our 
previous series of lessons. 

So you see that Kapila’s teachings fit into 
the general framework of the Great Hindu 
Thought, instead of being an exception to, 
and in opposition to it. In this connection, we 
would call your attention to a frequent use 
of the word “eternity” in some of the Hindu 
writings. In many cases the term is used as in 
the Western sense, that is to say in the sense 
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of “duration without beginning or end; a 
condition of infinity and time,’ but inasmuch 
as the true Hindu philosopher ascribes and 
attributes this quality only to THAT, and denies 
it to all else, it may be seen that outside of THAT 
the word is meaningless to him, and cannot be 
employed. But, finding the need of the word 
in a secondary sense, he applies it to things 
having a continuous existence during the entire 
period of cosmic activity, which extends over 
great spaces of time, but which ceases to be 
when all is finally withdrawn into THAT, and the 
cycle of activity ceases and is succeeded by the 
cycle of non-activity—when all manifestations, 
appearances, emanations and phenomena 
or ideas are withdrawn into THAT, which then 
dwells alone until another period of cosmic 
activity begins. As H. P. Blavatsky says in a 
foot-note to her “The Voice of the Silence”: 
“Eternity with the Orientals has quite another 
signification than it has with us. It stands 
generally for the one hundred years or age of 
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Brahma, the duration of a Maha-Kalpa, or a 
period of 311,040,000,000,000 years.’ So you 
see that the reference to Purusha and Prakriti as 
“eternal” does not conflict with this conception 
of their nature, and their impermanence as 
compared with THAT. And this third conception 
of the Inner Teachings of The Sankhya System 
agrees with our understanding of them, and we 
can see no reason for withholding our approval 
of the schools of the Sankhya thought which so 
holds. Any other conception would be in direct 
opposition to the general trend of the Hindu 
thought, and contrary to reasonable belief 
on the part of those who are familiar with the 
thought of Kapila’s time, and the methods of 
Hindu philosophy in general. Let us consider 
the details of the teaching concerning Purusha 
and Prakriti in view of this conception. 
Purusha, according to Kapila, is to be thought 
of not as one great World Spirit, or World 
Principle of Spirit, in the sense of an undivided 
Unity, but rather in the sense of a countless 
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number of individual spirits, or spirit atoms, 
bound together with filaments of attraction and 
harmony arising from their common nature, but 
nevertheless free, independent, and individual. 
Kapila pointed out that if Purusha were but 
One, separated into countless tiny parts, 
they would be alike in nature, equal in every 
respect, and manifesting no variety, whereas 
all nature shows a constant and infinite variety. 
There is no Universal Purusha—no Ishwara—no 
Personal God—in Kapila’s philosophy. As one 
writer says: "He found no need for one—his 
conception of Purushas was deemed sufficient 
to explain the ensouling of matter, under 
Natural Law!” 

Kapila holds that Purusha is Pure Spirit, 
or Substantial Transcendental Intelligence 
(independent of Manas, or Mind-Stuff), 
but that it is above attributes, or qualities 
(possessing neither), and in its natural condition 
is unaffected by joy, pain, or other emotions 
or sensations (which the soul experiences by 
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reason of its embodiment in Prakriti which has 
evolved mind, sense-organs, etc.); and is in 
nature and pure condition, until, entangled in 
Prakriti, it dwells in a state of pure bliss, peace, 
and rest, engaged in absolute meditation 
which is “the knowing of nothing” When the 
soul becomes involved in material existence, 
through its connection with Prakriti, itilluminates 
the mental and physical organism and faculties 
with its “spiritual light,’ and the soul is enabled 
to enter into its existence of experience, or 
personal life, in the physical world. It acts upon 
the Prakriti as a Magnet upon bits of steel, 
magnetizing them and giving to them power 
which they did not before possess, and which 
they could not possess without being in its 
"field of influence” or induction. But it is held 
to possess no actual volition of its own, and is 
therefore unable to expressitselfexceptthrough, 
and by means of, the various forms and phases 
of Prakriti. The involvement of the Purusha in 
the body of the Prakriti produces what is called 
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a “soul,” that is a Purusha surrounded with its 
mental environment and instruments and 
organization. And the soul becomes subject 
to the laws of “Samsara” (which is the Sanscrit 
term implying “The Cycle of Existence”), with its 
chain of Cause and Effect; Karmic Results, and 
Rebirths. And Samsara brings pain to the soul, 
and the effort of the imprisoned Purusha is to 
free itself and return once more to its state of 
bliss. And, therefore, the effort of the teaching 
is to bring to the imprisoned and suffering 
Purusha the means of Liberation, so that it may 
pass beyond Samsara, Rebirth, Karma, and 
Experience, and regain its normal and natural 
state of unconscious freedom and bliss, beyond 
change and pain, of which “dreamless sleep” is 
the physical symbol. 

The Sankhya System holds that the Purushas 
were originally in a state of pure spiritual 
existence, freed from the attraction of Prakriti, 
and from the desires of material life. But that 
being attracted and seduced by the glamour of 
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Prakriti they plunged into the latter, and once 
there became entangled in the manifold webs 
of material life. Bewildered by their strange 
surroundings, the Purushas lose their original 
state of freedom and clearness of perception, 
and become deluded by the Maya or Illusion 
of Matter, and are led a merry dance in working 
their way out of the material plane in which 
they have become immersed. Like a fly that 
has taken a dip into the honey-pot filled with 
“Poppy-made Honey,’ the Purushas flounder 
around and are unable to use their legs and 
wings, and the more they struggle the worse 
is their condition—the more the narcotic of 
the poppy-honey intoxicates them. Finally 
awakening to a realization of their former state 
of existence, and the real situation, the Purushas 
begin a process of extrication, and through 
long series of reincarnations work themselves 
from lower to higher states, slowly but surely, 
toward their former condition of Bliss. This idea 
has been expressed by an English poet, Edward 
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Carpenter, who says: “Slowly and resolutely— 
as a fly cleans its legs of the honey in which it 
has been caught—so remove thou, if it only 
be for a time, every particle which sullies the 
brightness of thy mind.” 

The Sankhyas hold that from the combined 
action and reaction of the Purushas in Prakriti, 
all forms and varieties of life are created, and all 
varieties of matter are produced, it being held 
that every atom of matter is Prakriti ensouled by 
an individual Purusha, manifesting activity and 
life. In this way the entire phenomena of the 
universe is accounted for, from the movement 
and activities of atoms, to the revolution of 
suns, and the manifestation of life, vegetable, 
animal, human, and super-human. The Purushas 
combine in activities, forming all sorts of 
varieties of combinations (in the wrappings 
of bodies of Prakriti, of course) which account 
for the variety of material elements, and life. 
The entire phenomena of the material world, 
including matter and energy, as known to 
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modern Western science fits into the Sankhya 
idea, as the corpuscles of which matter is 
now known to be composed, as well as the 
aggregations of atoms, molecules, etc., and the 
various forms of force, may be considered as 
occasioned by the imprisoned Purushas, in their 
bodies of Prakriti, ever changing and moving, 
and evolving—provided the fundamental 
theories of the Sankhyas be accepted. Kapila 
taught inorganic and organic evolution over 
2,500 years before the days of Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer, and several centuries before 
Heraclitus, the great Grecian evolutionist. 
Kapila's conception of Prakriti was not that of 
gross Matter, as so many of the Western writers 
on the subject are wont to assume. Instead, his 
conception may be expressed by the word 
“Nature,” as used by Bruno and other thinkers— 
that is, as a subtle, ethereal substance, partaking 
rather of the nature of an Energy, rather than 
of Matter—a substance far more subtle and 
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ethereal than the Universal Ether of modern 
Western science. 

Prakriti is the Cosmic Primordial Energy, or 
Substance from which the universe is evolved, 
and into which it again resolves itself, in endless 
cycles of change. Prakriti, he held, was not 
composed of ultimate atoms, as some other 
Hindu philosophers had claimed, but was 
atomless and continuous, the atoms being 
but centres of influence and activity caused 
by the embodiment of the Purushas, which 
gave activity to them, and which afterward 
formed the atoms into combinations. Mind was 
composed of Chitta, or Mind-Stuff, which arose 
from the action of Purusha upon Prakriti. Prakriti 
is described as active, according to energies of 
its own, along almost automatic lines, but it is 
insentient and mindless in itself, the sentient 
qualities being possible only when instigated 
and inspired by the Purushas. 

Some of the illustrations used bring out the 
above mentioned point clearly, as for instance 
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the ancient one in which Purusha is pictured 
as a “lame man possessed of eyesight and the 
other senses,’ and Prakriti as “a man in whom 
the senses of seeing and hearing, etc., had 
been omitted, but who possessed a good pair 
of legs.” According to the fable, a combination 
is made and the lame man (Purusha) mounts 
up on the shoulders of the blind man (Prakriti) 
and together they move along briskly and 
intelligently, whereas separately they could 
make no progress. In the Sankhya conception 
of Manas or Mind as being of a semi-material 
nature, the conceptions of modern science of 
the materialistic school are approached. But still, 
the Sankhyas are far from being materialists, for 
they positively deny to Prakriti, the essence 
Matter, any intelligence, mind, or sentiency, 
ascribing the latter to the action of Purusha, 
or Spirit, which is above mind just as Prakriti is 
below it. 

One may read Ernest Haeckel, the German 
scientist, with new understanding, if he 
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will interpret it by the light of the Sankhya 
teaching—Haeckel’s “soul of the atom” being 
understandable in the light of Kapila’s theory, 
as inno other way. Kapila undoubtedly inspired 
the German philosopher, Schopenhauer 
and his successors, who took from the 
Hindu philosopher at least a portion of his 
fundamental conception. Kapila’s thought 
renders Materialism thinkable, as it adds a 
new element which explains the activities 
and evidences of sentiency in low material 
forms, and the evolution therefrom—whereas 
the gross Materialism of the last century is 
unthinkable in its denial of mind, or soul 
qualities. And to think that all this was thought 
out by Kapila some 2500 years ago, and that 
his teaching was based on still older teaching! 
And yet, the West speaks of the poor, ignorant, 
heathen Hindu, crying for the knowledge of 
the West! And not only this philosophy, but 
many others of India, anticipated by over two 
thousand years many of the latest conceptions 
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of modern Western science and philosophy! 
Verily, History repeats itself. 

Kapila teaches that the Prakriti, since its 
junction with, or impregnation by, Purusha, 
has been in a state of constant change 
and evolution, from succeeding form, and 
combination, the original condition of Prakriti 
having been altered so that it is difficult for the 
mind to conceive of its original and primitive or 
virgin condition. From a state far more ethereal 
than any form of ether known to science, it has 
assumed atomic combinations, and molecular 
arrangements, until in response to the never- 
ceasing demands of the Purushas to manifest in 
action and life, the Prakriti has been compelled 
to assume many gross and unethereal forms. In 
response to the developing senses of the mind 
occasioned by the evolving manifestations of 
the embodied Purushas, Prakriti has assumed 
forms and appearances recognizable by the 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, etc., so 
as to be sensed by the sense-organs. And the 
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Purushas lost their original and primitive state 
of pure being, losing their original freedom 
as they became enmeshed in the web of 
Prakriti—becoming slaves to the senses, as they 
yielded to the caressing seduction of material 
manifestation. Prakriti in its original state was 
subtle, ethereal, diffused, tenuous, and without 
the qualities that are registered by sense— 
it could not respond to sense, nor could it 
arouse sense. Purusha in its original state was 
free from desire or attachment, and devoid of 
qualities, attributes, action, or attachment, as 
we understand these words in their material 
sense. 

The Sankhyas hold that because of these 
changes it is almost impossible for the 
individual mind to now grasp the nature of the 
original Prakriti, or to even imagine the state 
of excellence of Purusha before it yielded 
to the seduction of material existence. But 
they hold, by means of true knowledge and 
scientific reasoning, in addition to right living 
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and detachment from passion, the mind can be 
brought to a state of understanding whereby 
it may grasp the nature of the Purusha original 
state, and the true nature of Prakriti. And this 
knowledge is one of the ways of Liberation 
and Freedom sought by the Sankhyas—the 
road whereby the “short cut” may be taken 
to Freedom, instead of the road of repeated 
rebirth and material life. 

In all of the Hindu Philosophies, it will be 
noticed, there is this constant repetition of 
the fact that material life is but an illusion and 
a snare—the result of ignorance and mistaken 
desire—and that the part of true wisdom is 
to escape from it as soon as possible. Death 
does not release the soul from material 
embodiment—for rebirth is always there to 
claim it. As the Sankhyas say, the Purusha never 
escapes the embrace of Prakriti by the road of 
Death, for Death only weaves a more subtle 
covering for it, in which it dwells until rebirth 
draws it once more into the vortex. There is 
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no escape by the road of Death—the road 
of Life is the only possible avenue of escape. 
The method of escape is by Right Living in 
combination with the Development of Wisdom, 
whereby the Spirit is enabled to perceive its 
true nature and original conditions, and also 
the true nature and meaning of the enfolding 
Prakriti. 

Akinto the teachings of the Buddhists is that of 
the Sankhyas—bothhold that Material Existence 
is foreign to the Spirit, and consequently the 
latter is never permanently satisfied or happy 
in material life, but, instead, is always wanting 
something other than that which it possesses, 
and is always seeking to be at some other 
place than its place of abode at that moment. 
It is always crying “More, more—change, more 
change—something else—somewhere else— 
someone else,’ And the more it gains the more 
it wants—possession destroys the desire, and 
gives birth to desire for other things. He who 
seeks happiness in material things pursues the 
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will-o'-the-wisp, which he never overtakes. The 
only true happiness comes from renunciation 
of material things, and the resolute setting of 
the face toward the Far-off Land of the Soul's 
Desire—the Land of the Lost Home of the 
Spirit. Such is the teaching of Kapila, the great 
Sankhya. The fly is told to disentangle itself 
from the honey which entangles its feet and 
holds it a prisoner—the poppy-honey which 
seems sweet, but yet which holds the tang of 
bitterness and intoxication. 

The Sankhya System is far more of the 
nature of a  scientific-philosophy, however, 
rather a religious-philosophy. It concerns itself 
principally with an analysis and explanation of 
the process whereby Prakriti, played upon by 
Purusha, evolves itself into the phenomenal or 
material universe, including the manifestation 
of life. Kapila recognized the existence of 
material atoms as postulated by Canada in his 
Vaisheshika System (see subsequent lesson), 
but he opposed the latter's theory that these 
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material atoms are “things-in-themselves” or 
eternal, indivisible, and indestructible, and 
he taught, instead, that the atoms are simply 
centres of force in the great principle of Prakriti, 
the centres being established by the presence 
of the Purushas. Kapila’s teaching regarding the 
combinations of the atom closely resembled 
the teachings of modern Western Science, with 
its theories of lons, Corpuscles, or Electrons, 
which combining into atoms form certain 
material elements, which in turn combining 
into molecules form other grades and styles 
of matter. Kapila also taught another doctrine 
which is now favoured by the modern science 
of the West—that doctrine of the love and hate 
of atoms which explained the mutual attraction 
and repulsion of the particles which are evident 
through the physical universe, and which action 
and reaction account for the greater part of the 
physical phenomena. 

Kapila taught the doctrine of Evolution, 
beginning with the atoms or ultimate ensouled 
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particles, which, combining by reason of love or 
hate, formed more complex forms, from which 
in turn evolved more complex combinations, 
and so on, and on, until at last organic matter 
was produced, and then the life-forms began 
to appear, rising higher and higher in the 
scale until man, and super man is reached, 
and still the urge of evolution continues on 
toward higher and still higher forms. But 
Kapila rejected any idea of purely material 
evolution—he held that unless the Purushas 
were ensouled in the Prakriti and thus gave to it 
intelligent activity, there would be no material 
evolution. He made this distinction because of 
the Spirit being the active cause of Evolution, 
rather than because of any inherent quality 
in Prakriti itself. Kapila’s philosophy exerted a 
marked effect upon the thought of the Grecian 
philosophers, and the doctrine may be traced 
directly back to the Sankhya teachings. In turn 
the Greek philosophers have largely influenced 
the modern scientific thought, as may be seen 
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by referring to any recent work on physical 
science, in which credit is freely given to the 
Greeks. The idea of evolution, material and 
spiritual, which shows throughout the Greek 
and Neo-Platonic philosophies, and which is 
incorporated in all of the occult teachings, was 
arranged into a systematic form by Kapila, even 
though he obtained its germ ideas from his 
Hindu predecessors. As Prof. Hopkins has said: 
“Plato is full of Sankhyan thought, worked out 
by him, but taken from Pythagoras. Before the 
sixth century B.C. all the religious-philosophical 
ideas of Pythagoras were current in India. If 
there were but one or two of these cases, it 
might be set aside as accidental coincidences, 
but such coincidences are too numerous to 
be the result of chance....Neo-Platonism and 
Christian Gnosticism owe much to India... 
Soul and light are one in the Sankhya system 
before they become so in Greece, and when 
they appear united in Greece it is by means 
of the thought which it borrowed from India. 
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The famous Three Qualities (Gunas) of the 
Sankhya reappear as the Gnostic ‘three classes.” 
John Davies, in his well known work “Hindu 
Philosophy,’ speaks of Kapila’s Sankhya System 
as “the first recorded system of philosophy inthe 
world—the earliest attempt on record to give 
an answer, from reason, alone, to the mysterious 
questions which arise in every thoughtful mind 
about the origin of the world, the nature and 
relations of man, and his future destiny.’ The 
same writer gives to Kapila the credit for having 
influenced the German thought as expressed 
by Schopenhauer and Hartmann, their work 
being spoken of as “a reproduction of the 
philosophic system of Kapila in its materialistic 
part, presented in a more elaborate form, 
but on the same fundamental lines. In this 
respect the human intellect has gone over the 
same ground that it occupied more than two 
thousand years ago; but on a more important 
question it has taken a step in retreat. Kapila 
recognized fully the existence of a soul in 
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man, forming indeed his proper nature—the 
absolute of Fichte—distinct from matter and 
immortal; but our latest philosophy, both here 
and in Germany, can see in man only a highly 
developed organization.’ 

In India, likewise, the influence of Kapila and 
the Sankhya has been great. Not only has it 
tinctured the other philosophies, and made for 
itself a place in the metaphysical thought of the 
majority of the Hindu religious systems, but it 
undoubtedly was the basis of much of the early 
Buddhistic thought, the Buddhists adopting 
without change a considerable portion of 
Kapila’s doctrine, and allowing his influence 
to be manifested in a changed form in other 
points of their doctrine. In our consideration 
of the other forms of the Hindu philosophies, 
we shall see many instances of the influence of 
the thought of Kapila. 

One of the secondary, but important, 
theories advanced by Kapila, and which has 
been adopted by the majority of the other 
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schools, and the religious sects of India, is that 
of the Three Gunas, or Qualities inherent in 
Prakriti. These Three Gunas or Qualities are 
held to be inherent in Prakriti, or Nature, and 
consequently manifest in everything arising 
from Nature's processes, or manifestations of 
Prakriti. They are believed to be present in 
equal proportions in Prakriti—that is, that they 
are equally balanced in Nature. But in Nature's 
manifestations, or forms of Prakriti, some one 
of the Gunas may predominate in influence, 
or some two may overpower the third, and 
so on. To the relative predominance of one 
or two of the Gunas, and the resulting conflict 
among the three, the variety of manifestation, 
as well as the constant change in Nature, is 
largely due. In other words, the Purusha and 
the Prakriti, acted upon by the Three Gunas— 
the three often being spoken of as the "Five 
Great Elements"—are the basis and cause of 
the phenomenal universe in all of its many and 
constantly changing forms and appearances. 
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The Three Gunas are known, respectively, as 
SATVAS GUNA, also known as Truth or Harmony; 
RAJAS GUNA, also known as Passion or Activity; 
and TAMAS GUNA, also known as Indifference or 
Inertia (the definitions stated representing the 
several Gunas in both their mental and material 
aspects). As we have said, from the action and 
reaction, combinations and oppositions, of the 
Three Gunasthe physicalandmental phenomena 
of the universe are produced. Satvas Guna 
is considered as imponderable, luminous 
and agreeable; Rajas Guna as intermediate 
between ponderability and its opposite, and 
as both pleasant and unpleasant, or either—as 
a quality of equilibrium, influencing and being 
influenced by both the other Gunas; Tamas 
Guna as ponderous, dark, and disagreeable. 
Satvas Guna and Tamas Guna are passive, in a 
sense; that is, in the lack of activity, motion or 
velocity. The intermediate active quality—Rajas 
Guna—is the active, moving, exciting Guna, 
which in turn is balanced by the harmonizing 
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influence of Satvas Guna and the dead weight 
and inertia of Tamas Guna. 

Tamas Guna always obstructs, retards, 
hinders and holds back, or endeavours to do 
so—in its mental aspect it manifests Ignorance, 
Superstition, Sloth, etc. Rajas Guna is the 
source of physical and mental activity—it sets 
the mind, the air, the elements, and the forces 
of Nature into action. Satvas Guna establishes 
harmony, wisdom, truth, right action, balanced 
thought, and destroys inertia and ignorance, 
and in every respect is the very opposite of 
Tamas Guna. Satvas Guna is predominant in 
the higher spiritual aspects of mind; while Rajas 
Guna is predominant in the Desire Mind; and 
Tamas Guna in the bodily mental processes. As 
the “Bhagavad Gita” says: “The fruit of Satvas 
is called good; the fruit of Rajas is called pain 
and dissatisfaction, and unrest; the fruit of 
Tamas is called Ignorance, and Stupidity, and 
inertia. From Satvas is produced Wisdom; from 
Rajas, Unrest and Covetousness; from Tamas, 
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ignorance, Delusion, and Foolishness, together 
with Sloth. The Sankhya teachings show that 
the Gunas are manifest on every plane, and in 
every instance—not only in the material, but in 
the mental as well, having their manifestations 
in every form of phenomena. The likes and 
dislikes of the atoms—the pain and pleasure 
of matter—the bliss and misery of human life— 
are all seen as manifestations of the Gunas. 

The Sankhya teaches that there are Twenty- 
four Principles, or Tattvas, proceeding from 
Prakriti under its energizing by the Purusha, 
and in accordance with the operations of the 
Three Gunas, just described. These Tattvas, or 
Principles, are as follows: 

The  Buddhitattva, or Principle of 
Determinative Consciousness, which proceeds 
from the undifferentiated Prakriti, and from 
which Principle in turn proceeds: 

The Principle of Ahamkara, or Self- 
consciousness, whichinvolves the discrimination 
between “l” and “Not-!"; and from this Principle 
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in turn proceeds the following Three classes of 
Tattvas, viz.: 

I. The Five Tanamatras, or Subtle Elements 
of Nature, namely: The Aethereal; The Aerial; 
The Igneous; The Aqueous; The Terrene; and 
from which subtle elements proceed the Five 
Gross Elements of Nature, namely: Akasha, or 
the Ether; Air; Fire; Water; Earth. 

I. The psychic organism manifesting in the 
Five Senses, respectively: Seeing; Hearing; 
Smelling; Tasting; Feeling. Also the psychic 
organs controlling the Five Instrument of Action 
which are named as The Speech Organs; The 
hands; The Feet; The Excretory Organs; The 
Genitals, respectively. 

ii. The Manas, or Mental Substance or Energy 
manifesting as the Deliberative Function of the 
Mind, and including Imagination. 

The above classification of the Physical, 
Physiological, and Psychological Principles, is 
regarded by modern philosophers, scientists, 
and occultists as rather too arbitrary for general 
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acceptance, and the leading Sankhya scholars 
admit that it was not original with Kapila, nor 
vital or necessary to his general system, but was 
the classification in general vogue in his time, 
and for centuries before, and was naturally 
adopted by him to fill in the details of his 
general philosophical conception of Purusha 
and Prakriti, upon which dual-conception his 
system is based. 

It is to be noticed in the Sankhya conception 
of Creation, that Matter, bot subtle elements 
and gross elements, is evolved from the Prakriti 
after the development of Determinative 
Consciousness, and even the Self-conscious 
Principle, so that Matter (in the strict sense of the 
term) is held to be preceded by Consciousness 
in the Prakriti, and to be produced by 
Consciousness or Intelligence, in a sense. But 
this “Consciousness” is a very different thing 
from the “Manas” or Mind of the individual, 
which he uses in his deliberative processes, 
imagination, etc., and which is but a “thinking 
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machine” evolved by the Consciousness in 
order to express material life and activities, just 
as were the organs of action, and the organs of 
the senses evolved (see above classification). 
To Kapila, Manas or Mind-Principle was an 
insentient, automatic energy, semi-material, 
and operative only by reason of the activity of 
the Consciousness, which in turn is illuminated 
by the Purusha. The Sankhya conception 
of Manas, or Mind, is very nearly akin to the 
Western conception of Brain, in the phases of 
its functioning processes. 

The Sankhyas teach that the “Soul” is the 
Purusha, invested with its higher principles 
or Tattvas, and must not be confounded with 
the Purusha which is “Spirit” The Soul is given 
a covering of a subtle body, or linga sharira, 
which encloses the buddhi; ahamkara; the five 
tanamatras; and the ten psychic instruments 
of sensation and action, and also Manas— 
the Purusha, of course, being at the centre of 
the Soul, as Spirit or Atman. This subtle body 
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(linga sharira) is invested with a grosser body, 
composed of the five gross elements, and 
which gross body perishes at death, while its 
subtle counterpart survives in Samsara, going 
through incarnations and changes of physical 
bodies, etc. 

The action of Prakriti is two-fold; First it has 
its own action inspired by the laws of its own 
nature, which act in a more or less automatic 
and unconscious fashion, according to an 
orderly trend resembling instinctive action. But 
Intelligence and consciousness it has not, nor 
can it have until it is illuminated by the involved 
Purushas. 

The Sankhyas hold that the process of the 
creation of the material universe, with its 
forms of life, and energy, is occasioned by the 
beginning of each period of creative Activity, 
or Day of Brahm, by a subtle stirring in the 
bosom of Prakriti owing to some law of its 
nature and influenced by the accumulated 
Karma of past creations, and whereby the 
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Purushas are attracted even as the bees and 
flies are attracted by “sugar-water,’ or syrup. 
Flowing into the fluidic undifferentiated 
Prakriti, enticed by the subtle attraction of 
her illusory charms, the Purushas come—and 
once entrapped the results of the combination 
ensue. First there appears in the substance 
of Prakriti an Awareness or state of Universal 
Consciousness, which is called “Mahat, or the 
Great,’ which gradually shades into a Cosmic 
Determinative Consciousness on the part of the 
Whole Principle of the Prakriti. This is followed 
by the development of the consciousness 
of Separateness, or Self-consciousness, or 
Egoism, called by the Hindus, “Ahamkara;’ 
and which is not, as some have supposed, a 
conscious realization of each Purusha of its 
own real nature and individuality, but rather 
a false consciousness of itself as a Personality, 
distinct from all else, and partaking of Avidya, 
or Ignorance concerning its own true nature as 
Pure Spirit, or Purusha. From thence on there 
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is an Involution of Enfolding into Prakriti of 
the Purushas, sinking deeper and deeper into 
the illusory existence, and even causing the 
Prakriti to take on subtle and then gross forms, 
of matter in order to satisfy the desires of the 
deluded Purushas for material activity and life. 
When the Involution has reached its limit, there 
then sets in the stage of Evolution, as we have 
stated, in which the Prakriti is urged into higher 
and higher forms, as the ascending Purushas 
rise in the scale in their upward journey toward 
the Blissful State. 

The influence or action of the Purushas causes 
an action on the part of the Prakriti, and which 
the Sankhyas describe as akin to the action 
of particles of steel when brought into close 
juxtaposition with a magnet, whereupon they 
manifest a new action and arrangement foreign 
to their original custom. And so Purusha is the 
magnet which affects the Prakriti into which it 
has been attracted—for remember, that not 
only does the magnet attract the bits of steel, 
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but the latter likewise attracts the magnet itself, 
and changes are produced upon both. From 
the close contiguity of the Purushas, the Prakriti 
is given new activities, and changes are set 
into operation, whereby the creative process 
results. In this description we have ignored the 
numerous technicalities and terms in which 
the Sankhya teachings abound, the strange 
Sanscrit terms, and the unfamiliar conceptions 
of the detail of the universal involutionary and 
evolutionary processes tending to confuse the 
Western mind and to divert the attention from 
the fundamental ideas. And, now, this is the 
Sankhya System of Kapila stated briefly and 
as simply as possible. The student of “The Yogi 
Philosophy” as set forth in our previous series 
of lessons, and in which we have given the Inner 
Teachings of the Eclectic School of the Hindu 
Thought, may see how the conceptions of 
Kapila fit into our own teachings, and yet how 
they differ. Kapila directs the attention of the 
student to the nature of the soul’s immersion 
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and entanglement in the principle of Matter in 
a most vivid manner, and accompanied with a 
degree of poetic symbology that enables the 
mind to take hold of the idea readily. And read 
in the light of the Inner Teachings, the teachings 
of Kapila are of great interest and advantage 
to the student in his work of assimilating the 
Truths of the Hindu Philosophy and outside of 
their undoubted historical and philosophical 
interest. But the student will also see wherein 
the Sankhya System fails to express the highest 
conceptions, and wherein it leads one on a 
false by-path. 

Kapila ignores, although he does not 
deny, the existence of THAT—The Absolute— 
Brahman and Para-Brahm—and devotes his 
attention to an examination of the “How” of 
creative activity and phenomenal life and 
being—a most important work, surely, and yet 
not the most important. Moreover, he teaches 
that the individual Purushas existed before 
the creation of the universe, and before they 
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became immersed in Prakriti—that is, existed 
in separate existence. Whereas our teachings 
are that when the Great Outpouring took 
place, the Absolute projected its Spirit into 
the manifestation called matter, and when 
the Evolutionary wave began, the tendency 
toward individual expression brought about 
the origin of the individual souls, which before 
that time had their existence only in a state 
of Oneness. And yet Kapila has given us a 
wonderfully clear idea of the development 
of the Personal Consciousness or Sense of 
Egoism, or Ahamkara, from the Universal Life 
Consciousness or Cosmic Buddhi, which in turn 
evolved from the Cosmic Spirit Awareness, or 
Universal Spiritual Consciousness, or Mahat, 
in which the Purushas became “aware” of 
themselves in a state of Unity, or Oneness of 
the Many, which was their first step after they 
had entered into Prakriti, and left the state of 
Pure Spirit or Virgin Purusha. A comparison 
between the two teachings will show the 
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resemblance, and the relation they bear to 
each other. In our own teachings we have had 
little or nothing to say regarding the “Three 
Gunas” which we have described in explaining 
the Sankhya System, but we have said that the 
conception was familiar to all Hindu thought, 
and we have treated of them in a general way as 
forming a part of “The Laws of Nature”; in fact 
the Inner Teachings hold that the Three Gunas 
are in the nature of a poetical conception of, or 
an idealization of, the Natural Forces, instead 
of being distinct principles in themselves as 
Kapila and others have taught. Strictly speaking, 
even Kapila admits that the Gunas are merely 
“Qualities” or Forces in Nature, or Prakriti, and 
are not “Things-in-Themselves,’ as so many of 
the Sankhyas hold them to be. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE III. 
In our message of last month, we spoke to you 
of Truth. We now invite you to a consideration 
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of the symbols whereby we seek to enter into 
an understanding of the nature of Truth. 

|. We may consider Truth by the symbol 
of Substance. Substance, as you know, is the 
underlying or “standing-under” Reality behind 
the phenomenal and relative appearances, 
shapes, forms and names of the physical 
universe. Metaphysically, the term is used 
to express the idea of the Real Thing-in-ltself 
which serves as the real foundation, basis 
and essence of the universe apparent to our 
senses and perceptions. Truth is the Universal 
Substance which supports the universe, and 
upon which all else depends. And all that is 
apparent to our sense perception must needs 
be manifestations, expressions or emanations 
of and from that Universal Substance, or else 
Untruth. There is nothing else for it to be. There 
is no other Substance to support anything, or 
from which anything could have emanated. All 
else is Untruth. 
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I. We may consider Truth by means of the 
symbol of Power. And, mark you this, not only 
does Truth manifest Power, but it is the Essence 
of Power itself. Metaphysically, viewing Truth 
from this aspect, it may be asserted that Truth 
is Power. And that, other than Truth, there 
is no Power, and can be no Power. Truth is 
Omnipotence or All-Power, containing within 
itself all the Power there is, ever has been, or 
ever can be. Not only is it Omnipotent, or 
possessing All-Power, but it is Omnipotence 
or All-Power itself. There is no other source 
of Power than Truth. And all manifestations 
or expressions of Power must be attributed, 
directly or indirectly, to Truth. For there is 
nowhere else whence it could have come. All 
else is Untruth. 

il. We may consider Truth by means of the 
symbol of Being. Being is the term used for 
expressing the idea of Real Existence. And Truth 
is not only Really Existent, but is Real Existence 
itself. There can be no Being or Existence outside 
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or apart from, or other than, Truth. For there 
is nothing else to Be or Exist. And all Being or 
Existence must proceed from Truth, that is, must 
be manifested, expressed or emanated from it. 
Truth is existent, or In Being, Everywhere. It is 
not only Omnipresent, or present-everywhere, 
but is also Omnipresence, or All-Presence itself. 
Presence, Being and Existence belong to Truth, 
and are merely symbols of identity with aspects 
of Truth. Outside of, and apart from Truth, the 
terms are meaningless—Untruth. 

In next month's message, we shall continue 
this consideration of the symbols whereby we 
seek to enter into an understanding of the 
nature of Truth. 

Our meditation for the coming month is: 


“TRUTH IS ALL-SUBSTANCE; ALL-POWER; ALL-BEING; 
AND OUTSIDE OF TRUTH THERE CAN BE AND IS NO 
SUBSTANCE; NO POWER; NO BEING.’ 
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The Fourth Lesson: The Vedanta System. 





T LEADING SCHOOL of Hindu Philosophy 
in India, at the present time, is that which is 
known as the Vedanta System, and which also 
bears the name of the Uttara Mimansa, which 
latter term means “the subsequent investigation,’ 
or "the investigation of the latter part,’ and is 
used in contradistinction to the term applied to 
another Hindu philosophical system—i.e., the 
Purva Mimansa, or “Prior Investigation.’ Some 
hold that the terms “prior” and “subsequent” 
relate to the date of the founding of the 
respective schools, while others hold that the 
"orior” refers to the investigation of the first 
part of the Vedas, or ritualistic and ceremonial 
part, while the “subsequent” investigation is 
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the investigation that refers to the investigation 
of the latter part of the Vedas, known as the 
Upanishads. The latter theory seems to be 
borne out by the fact that the popular name 
for the school—the “Vedanta"—means “the 
last of the Vedas.” 

The best authorities give to one Badarayana 
the credit of having founded the Vedanta 
System, although some would dispute this 
claim and bestow the honour upon Vyasa, a 
legendary Hindu sage and teacher. The date of 
the founding of the school is not known, but it 
is believed to have been previous to Buddhism, 
and about the time of the founding of the 
Sankhya System, that is, about 700 B.C. In its 
teachings, the older part of the Vedas, which 
relates to the orthodox ceremonies, ritual, 
worship, etc., was recognized and accepted, but 
not dwelt upon, the attention of the Vedanta 
being principally devoted to the subject- 
matter of the latter part of the Vedas, known as 
the Upanishads, which concerns itself with the 
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questions of “the inquiry into Brahman,’ or the 
Absolute, and the manifestations of the latter 
in the phenomenal universe. 

The Vedanta evidently sprang into being, 
or rather was evolved gradually, in response 
to the demands of the philosophical minds 
of India, who desired a grouping together, 
or scientific arrangement of that part of the 
general philosophical system of the race which 
dealt with the One and its relation to the many, 
rather than with the ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
ritual, and religious dogmas upon which the 
early part of the Vedas laid so much stress. And 
from the first the new system attracted many of 
the brightest minds of India, and has continued 
to grow and prosper for about two thousand 
years, attracting the thoughtful minds of the 
race to it, and away from the more orthodox 
systems favoured by the priesthood. For while 
the Vedanta does not oppose the ceremonies 
and forms of the temples, regarding them 
as necessary for minds of a certain degree of 
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development, still the system itself is far more 
of a philosophy of Pure Reason than a religious 
System of thought based upon revelation 
or faith. And much of its success has come by 
reason of its broadness and catholicity of spirit 
and doctrine. 

The Vedanta has offereda friendly refuge toall 
shades of thought, doctrine and opinion, giving 
to each that which his particular development 
called for. Its universality is wonderful when 
compared with other systems. Holding as it 
does that there is but One Reality, and that all 
the rest is illusory, it can see degrees of truth in 
all of the doctrines, and yet recognizes all short 
of the One as non-truth. As Max Miller has said: 
"The Vedanta Philosophy leaves to every mana 
wide sphere of real usefulness, and places him 
under a law as strict and binding as anything 
can be in this transitory life; it leaves him a 
Deity to worship as omnipotent and majestic 
as the deities of any other religion. It has room 
for almost every religion; nay, it embraces them 
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all” He also says: “Other philosophies do exist 
and have some following, but Vedanta has the 
largest.’ 

While the Vedanta flourished from its 
conception, still its great progress has been 
made since about A.D. 800, the date of the 
great decline of Buddhism in India. Buddhism 
had driven many of the old orthodox dogmas 
from the minds of the Hindu people, and yet 
its doctrine of Negation and Nothingness did 
not satisfy the cravings of a race that always 
had clung close to the spiritual ideals. To return 
to the old forms was impossible, and yet the 
new, cold doctrine of Gautama, the Buddha 
did not satisfy, although it had been tried for a 
thousand years or more. Then, in response to 
this need, the followers of the Vedanta began 
to do some propaganda work, in the tolerant, 
broad spirit that has always characterized 
the Hindu teachers, who would always admit 
Truth in the conceptions of their opponents, 
but at the same time would claim “a greater 
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Truth” in their own. And the Vedanta, with its 
broadness and willingness to admit outsiders 
without requiring them to cast overboard all 
of their preconceived and cherished ideas, 
appealed to the people of India at this time. 
The Brahma-Sutra, the earliest Vedanta work, 
was supplemented by the most able and 
brilliant commentary, called the Sariraka- 
Bhasya, from the mind of Shri Sankaracharya, 
who is regarded by the Vedantists as one of 
the greatest philosophers that the world ever 
produced, and who was the “second-father” of 
the system. 

It is most difficult to state in a few words 
the fundamental conception of the Vedanta 
philosophy, for the reason that it has an inner 
and an outer doctrine—the outer, or rather 
several outer ones, being for the masses who are 
not able to grasp the higher conception of the 
inner, the latter being reserved for those whose 
rare philosophic minds enable them to grasp 
the Absolute Idealism of the inner teachings. 
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As we have said, the doctrine concerns itself 
with the “inquiry into the Brahman" and the 
manifestation of the latter as the phenomenal 
universe with its individual soul. The Vedanta 
fathers found the doctrine of THAT; The 
Absolute; Brahman; firmly established in the 
Hindu mind—the ONE was recognized as the 
Source of All—or ALL itself. 

Our second lesson, on the Inner Teachings, 
has shown you the fundamental conception, 
which was accepted in a general way by all, 
notwithstanding the many attempts to account 
for the manifestation of the material universe. 
In a general way the orthodox dogmas held 
merely that THAT, or Brahman, had “manifested” 
or “emanated” the universe and the individual 
souls, without attempting to state just “how” 
the transformation was effected—how the 
One became Many. It was recognized that 
the universe must have proceeded from the 
substance of the Infinite and Eternal Brahman, 
for the Hindu mind would never admit that 
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"something can come from nothing”; but just 
“how” this change took place was in doubt. Many 
of the schools had taught that Brahman had in 
some way divided Itself up into individual souls, 
and the material universe, although there was 
here the difficulty of escaping the fundamental 
idea that Brahman was indivisible. The most 
favoured conception was that of an emanation, 
as the light from the sun; the odour from the 
flower, etc. Kapila in his Sankhya philosophy 
held to the dual-aspect of the manifestation, 
viz.: (1) the innumerable individual souls, or 
Purusha; and (2) the Prakriti, or Nature, which 
supplied the material substratum, and in which 
the Purushas were entangled and involved. But 
there was always the general conception of a 
duality, or at least a dual-aspect of the One 
and the Many. 

And at this point the Vedantists stepped in 
with the conception of Idealism, which held 
that the One was the Only Reality, and that 
consequently all else that appeared to be must 
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be illusory, or an appearance of the One as 
Many, without an actual separation of the One 
into parts. This illusory universe was due to 
Avidya, or Ignorance, occasioned by Maya, or 
Illusory Appearance. The conception, in its last 
analysis, is most subtle and super-metaphysical, 
almost defying explanation except in its own 
terms. But we shall attempt it here, nevertheless. 

To begin with, the Vedanta postulates 
the existence of THAT, or Brahman, as the 
Only Reality and Only Existence. It accepts 
the Inner Teachings (see the second lesson) 
regarding the report of the intellect regarding 
THAT, and embodies these Inner Teachings in 
its fundamental axioms. This One Reality, or 
Brahman, is held to be “One and Universal”; 
"Infinite and Eternal”; “Indivisible” and incapable 
of separation. 

This being so, the theories of “manifestation” 
must be abandoned, and the term “reflection” 
or “appearance” substituted, for if the One 
is indivisible, and incapable of separation— 
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and as there is nothing else but the One to 
manifest—then it follows that all manifestation 
must be illusory, and nothing but a reflection or 
an appearance. In other words, all outside and 
apart from the One must be merely “Ideals” of 
the One, or else nothing at all. An “Idea, you 
know, is “the image of an object formed in 
the mind”; and “Ideal” means “existing in idea 
or thought.’ So, with this bold conception, 
the Vedantists brushed away all the previous 
conceptions and theories, including that of 
Kapila with his individual Purushas, or spirits, 
and his Prakriti, or Nature, holding that even 
these “aspects” or “principles” must be merely 
ideals and existing merely “in the mind of the 
One.’ But at the same time it accepted all of the 
existing conceptions and theories of the other 
schools, provisionally, and allowed the converts 
to retain them, holding that these conceptions 
were useful in helping the undeveloped minds 
to think of the One the best they knew how, and 
leading up to a point when they could conceive 
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of the One divested from these misconceptions 
of Maya occasioned by Avidya, or Ignorance. 
And so, in the end, we see that the efforts of 
the Vedanta teachers must be directed toward 
explaining the nature and characteristics of this 
baleful Maya, which so distorts the Truth that 
it is not recognized—that causes the “piece 
of rope on the ground to be mistaken for the 
snake,’ arousing all the terrors and horror that 
the real snake would have caused. For in the 
understanding of Maya, and the escape from 
its entanglements, lies the Road to Freedom 
and Emancipation of the Spirit whose eyes are 
blinded with the smoked-glasses of Maya. 

Let us first consider the Vedanta conception 
of the One. Brahman, the One Absolute 
Substance, is held to be beyond qualities or 
attributes; beyond subject and object; to be 
the Source of Being; Intelligence; and Bliss. It is 
the efficient cause of the universe in its spiritual, 
mental and material appearances; creator and 
creation; doer and deed; cause and effect; 
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the underlying Truth amidst the Universe of 
Unreality; one; self-existent; all-there-is; all- 
that-ever-has-been; all-that-ever-can-be; One 
and Only; Alone, with Nothing within Itself, 
and Nothing outside of Itself; Unique; without 
a Second. Since it is all there is, and cannot be 
divided into parts, nor subject to change, then 
it must follow that the Self of each of us must 
be in some way identical with the Self of the 
One, instead of being a part of or emanation 
of it—that the Self or Spirit in us must be the 
identical Spirit of the One, undivided and 
whole. Outside of this Self there is nothing, and 
therefore there is Non-Duality, the “duality” of 
the other schools being held false. Surely this is 
a startling conception, never before equalled 
in the history of Hindu Philosophy, and most 
difficult of comprehension. No wonder that 
it has been called “the highest pinnacle of 
philosophic thought which the human mind can 
possibly attain”;or, as Schlegel has said: “Even 
the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, the 
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idealism of reason as it is set forth by the Greek 
philosophers, appears, in comparison with the 
abundant light and vigour of Oriental idealism, 
like a feeble Promethean spark in the full flood 
of heavenly glory of the noonday sun, faltering 
and feeble, and ever ready to be extinguished) 
And as Max Miller says: “Vedanta holds a 
most unique position among the philosophies 
of the world. After lifting the Self or the true 
nature of the Ego, Vedanta unites it with the 
essence of Divinity, which is absolutely pure, 
perfect, immortal, unchangeable, and one. No 
philosopher, not even Plato, Spinoza, Kant, 
Hegel, or Schopenhauer, has reached that 
height of philosophic thought....None of our 
philosophers, not excepting Heraditus, Plato, 
Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to erect such a 
spire, never frightened by storms or lightnings. 
Stone follows upon stone in regular succession 
after once the first step has been made, after 
once it has been clearly seen that in the 
beginning there can have been but One, as 
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there will be but One in the end, whether we 
call it Atman or Brahman’ 

The student who, for the first time, follows 
the Vedanta teachings up the narrow path of 
reasoning that leads to “the highest pinnacle 
of philosophic thought,’ finds himself panting 
for breath in the thin, rarefied atmosphere of 
those exalted peaks, and feels the chill of the 
mountain air pervading his being. And when 
the highest peak of all is surmounted, he is 
apt to gaze affrighted at the lower peaks, and 
the valleys and canyons far beneath him, and 
he begins to wonder how he ever will be 
able to descend to solid earth once more. 
Or, dropping figurative terms, he begins to 
wonder how any reasoning mind will be able 
to explain the existence of the phenomenal 
universe, after having postulated a One Being 
that is indivisible, unchanging, and All, with 
the accompanying postulate that “something 
cannot be evolved from nothing.’ Surely the 
original Hindu philosopher who first reached 
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this plane of thought had the courage of his 
logical convictions, and the fearlessness that 
springs from a consciousness of Truth attained. 
But let us see how the Vedantist philosophers 
extricate themselves from this predicament, 
from which there would seem to be no logical 
escape. 

In the first place, the Vedantist cannot avail 
himself of that Principle of Kapila, which forms 
one of the dual-principles of his Sankhya 
System, namely, the Principle of Prakriti, or 
Nature, which supplies the material substratum 
for the universe, and which is energized by 
the Purushas, or Spirits. These principles, 
if admitted at all by the Vedantists, are 
immediately classified with other phenomenal 
things, and are taken out of the consideration 
for the purpose before us. The Vedantist has 
nothing else but Brahman to start with—where 
does he get his phenomenal universe and his 
individual souls? Not from Nothing! Not from 
a separation, division or change in Brahman, 
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for Brahman is above these things. Then where 
else, or from what else, can they be evolved? 
Here are the several answers of the Vedantins. 
I. The answer of the Vishishtadvaita school, 
or branch of the Vedanta, which was founded 
by Ramanuga, who lived about the same time 
as Sankaracharya, the founder of the Advaita 
or Monistic school of Vedanta—and which 
school of Ramanuga is called the “qualified- 
monistic” or else “qualified-dualism”’—holds 
that Brahman contains within himself elements 
of plurality, or modes of existence, and which 
elements or modes share his reality, and are at 
one with himself, although apparently separate 
and individual. That is to say, Ramanuga holds 
that just as the individual cells of the human 
body, or groups of such cells, including the 
blood-corpuscles, may be considered as “of 
the man,’ rather than as “separate parts of him,’ 
and at the same time manifest individuality, 
so are the individual souls of Brahma, and 
not separate from him, although apparently 
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individuals. This school holds that the material 
universe is an illusion occasioned by these 
"individual souls” (which are really elements 
of Brahman) being deluded by Avidya, or 
Ignorance, which produces Maya, the cause of 
the material universe. When these individual 
souls realize their nature and identity with 
Brahman, the spell of Maya is over, and the 
soul escapes Samsara and returns to its original 
state of Bliss. 

The above explanation would seem to be a 
partial answer keeping fairly well within logical 
lines, but the Advaitists, or Monists, or “non- 
dualists,’ who compose the other great branch 
of the Vedanta, regard this explanation and 
doctrine as but a half-truth, and consider it 
unworthy of the true Vedanta. And, without 
prejudice, it must be admitted that the school 
of Ramanuga seems to attempt a compromise, 
and beats a retreat after having fixed its 
standard on the philosophic heights. It seems 
like a compromise with the position of the 
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Sankhyas, with their individual souls, or else 
with the Patanjali school, with their individual 
souls and their Universal Purusha, as you may 
see in the forthcoming lessons. Or, looking at 
it another way, it would seem as if Ramanuga 
was changing his conception or postulate of 
a One Infinite, Eternal Being, incapable of 
change or division, into another conception or 
postulate of an “Atomic Brahman" composed 
of countless “elements” or “modes,” which, 
while not called parts, still destroy the “non- 
particled” conception or postulate of Brahm 
“with nothing within itself, and nothing without 
itself” It certainly appears that Rumanuga’s final 
position is a retreat from his original one, and 
that he either was afraid to carry the original 
conception to its logical conclusion, or else 
feared that the people could not grasp the 
extreme position. This last idea seems to be 
correct, in part) for many Hindus who adhere 
to the Vedanta teaching are not able to grasp 
the extreme idealistic position of the Advaitist 
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school of Sankaracharya, and are better 
satisfied with the “qualified-monism” of the 
Vishishtadvaita school of Ramanuga. While 
it is true that it may be said that there really 
are two schools of Vedanta, as above stated, 
each equally entitled to the name Vedanitist, it 
still remains true that philosophical students, 
without prejudice, both in India and in the West, 
recognize in the Advaita the true Vedanta— 
that is, the Vedanta in which the thought and 
argument is carried logically forward from 
premise to conclusion—the extreme logical 
consequence being admitted, and not feared 
or compromised. The Vishisht-Advaita school 
seems more allied with some of the schools of 
the Sankhya, or the Yoga, than to its companion 
Vedantist school. And in our continuation of 
this lesson on the Vedanta, we shall consider 
the Advaita school as representing the original 
Vedanta doctrine carried to its logical and 
natural conclusion, believing that the facts of 
the case warrant the same. 
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Before passing to the Advaitist explanation 
of the existence of the phenomenal universe, 
however, let us stop a moment and consider 
some conceptions held by certain VEDANTISTS 
belonging to neither of the great schools— 
independent reasoners, as it were, seeing a 
view of truth from their own viewpoint. These 
independent Vedantists hold to a conception 
that is an approach to a conception of a 
"manifestation, and yet is not such in full 
truth—something that may be spoken of as 
an “apparent manifestation,’ as it were. These 
views are chiefly expressed in symbols; for 
instance, one class will compare Brahman 
and the individual souls to the sparks arising 
from the blazing fire and returning thereto, 
but being always within the heat-waves of the 
fire, and therefore not separate, although 
appearing to be so. Another class favours the 
illustration of the perfume arising from a flower, 
which, while apparently apart from the flower, 
is still of it. Another class favours the illustration 
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of the rays of the sun, which, while seemingly 
apart, are still of the sun. These illustrations all 
partake of the nature of “emanations, however, 
and have a resemblance to a “manifestation.” 
But still another class, while very near to those 
just mentioned, favours a “reflection” rather 
than an emanation, admitting the existence 
of a “something else” as a background to, or 
object of, the “reflection, which something 
they call Maya, as do the Advaitists, as we shall 
see later. This “reflection” class compare the 
relation between Brahman and the individual 
souls to the reflection of the midday Sun upon 
a million raindrops, each of which seems to 
contain a miniature Sun, the basis of which 
is the Sun itself, which is not affected by its 
countless “reflections.” This conception has 
strength, is firmly held to by many, although it 
implies the existence of a “something” illusory 
to correspond to the raindrops, and must also 
recognize that the “reflection” itself depends 
upon an “emanation” of the Sun's light and 
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rays. But perhaps we are pushing the figure 
of speech further than perfect fairness would 
dictate. This idea of a “reflection” seems to 
exercise a hold upon many careful minds 
among the Hindus. It seems to contain a hint 
of an underlying truth that subtly escapes the 
grasp of the mind that would make it its own. 
The figure is sometimes altered so that the 
illustration is that of the Sun casting a “reflection” 
of itself into countless vessels or jars of water, 
and thus giving light and Spirit presence to the 
water contained within the earthen jars. The 
illustration of the jar as the material body, the 
water as the mind, and the light as the Spirit, 
is a beautiful poetic conception, and one that 
has a close correspondence with certain occult 
conceptions of the relations of the three. 

And now for the conception and explanation 
of the Advaita school of Vedanta, founded 
by Sankaracharya—the True Vedanta of the 
scholars—the school of Absolute Monism— 
Absolute Idealism—Absolute Idealistic Monism. 
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What is its explanation of the existence of the 
phenomenal universe, and the individual souls 
given by this great school? Let us listen to its 
report. 

The Advaitist position may be emphasized 
by a quotation from Max Müller, who closed 
one of his celebrated lectures of the Vedanta 
with these words: “In one half-verse | shall 
tell you what has been taught in thousands 
of Volumes: Brahman is true, the world is false, 
the soul is Brahman and nothing else.” In other 
words, that instead of there being countless 
individual souls (either manifested, created, 
emanated, or reflected) being entangled in the 
principle of substance of Maya, or Prakriti, and 
losing their identity, and building up a false 
universe by reason thereof—instead of this, 
there is postulated Brahman itself, entangled 
and involved in this baleful principle of Maya, 
deluded by its illusion, involved in its glamour— 
Brahman itself imagining itself separated 
into countless individual spirits or souls, and 
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erecting an imaginary universe of the senses 
which serves to bind it more and more. This is 
a crude expression of the doctrine, but a true 
one, stated in its bareness and boldness. Have 
thinkers ever dared to say this before? If so, the 
history of philosophy fails to reveal the fact. 

Yes, this is the essence of the Advaita 
teaching—the Infinite involved in a figment of 
its own imagination, losing itself in a “dream” 
of a phenomenal universe, and believing itself 
to be countless individual spirits or Selves, 
instead of the One Spirit and One Self—the 
All. Surely this is the most daring flight of the 
human mind in the thin and rarefied air of 
idealistic philosophy—but still it is but carrying 
the premise to its logical conclusion, and 
then escaping from the inevitable, vexatious 
alternative by the manifestation of the highest 
degree of mental courage and honesty. This is 
the extreme position of the Vedanta Idealistic 
Philosophy. 
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Brahman being the One Reality, indivisible, 
immutable, and alone, it must follow that the 
phenomenal manifestation of Samsara and 
its accompanying material universe are but 
illusive fictions—figments of the imagination or 
dream-state of Brahman itself—the first state of 
the fantasy being the illusion of Separateness; 
the subsequent being the illusion of the sense- 
universe appearing to the “souls” (?) which 
themselves are but illusory fictions in the mind 
of Brahm. It is Brahm who sees himself reflected 
from the water-drops, or water-jars, of Maya, 
and imagines that he is Many instead of One. It 
is Brahm who sees himself through the countless 
eyes of the individual reflections of himself. 
The individual souls persist in their illusory and 
fictitious “reflection” or semblance, so long as 
the bonds of Samsara hold the attention—but 
they are but Brahman himself all the while. 
Throughout the organisms and forms thus built 
up, this deluded Brahm, manifesting as countless 
unitary reflections and semblances of himself, 
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acts, moves, and plays its many parts upon the 
Stage of Maya, identifying himself with the 
countless images of characters existing solely 
in his imagination, or dream. Only by realizing 
this Unity—this Truth—may each “soul” escape, 
one by one, from Maya and awaken from the 
dream of Samsara. Only by Knowledge may 
the “soul” escape its isolation and return to a 
consciousness of its Real Self. 

The Advaitists do not accept all of the 
Fundamental Conceptions of THAT, or Brahman. 
In fact, they discard all these conceptions as 
attempts to bestow “attributes or qualities” 
upon THAT which is above them. They refuse 
to consider THAT in its aspects as the Absolute 
Essence of Substance or Space, or in the 
other aspect of Absolute Essence of Motion 
at Rest, or in the third aspect, of the Essence 
of Absolute Law-in-ltself. They brush all this 
aside, and, claiming to rise higher than the 
original source of their philosophic thought, 
they postulate THAT, Brahman, as being PURE 
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INTELLIGENCE ABSOLUTE, and which may be 
considered as “Sat-chit-ananda;’ or Absolute 
Existence—Knowledge—Biiiss. 

The deluding Maya (which we shall consider 
at length presently) is held to be more than 
individual ignorance of the “souls,” and is the 
shadow of reality, of eternal duration, and of 
cosmic extension and significance. Its origin is 
veiled in mystery and obscurity. But while it is 
not eternal, or real—for it passes away during 
the Night of Brahm, only to appear again when 
the Creative Activity once more begins—still 
it is something more than a manifestation. In 
fact, while in itself it is not real, it may be said 
that there is that in Brahman which produces it 
and which is real—the possibility and latency 
of Maya, so to speak, is inherent in Brahman. 
This Maya is regarded as the material cause of 
the world, just as in the Sankhya the Prakriti 
is so regarded—but Maya is not regarded as 
a “something” as is Prakriti; for it is merely a 
covering or shadow of Something. And yet the 
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Aadvaitists do not teach that the phenomenal life 
and universe is a “nothing” as do the Buddhists. 
They regard it as an illusory appearance of an 
underlying reality, which appearance is unreal, 
and yet real for all practical purposes, and which 
must be so considered in sane reasoning and 
action. As Max Müller has said concerning this 
point: “For all practical purposes, the Vedantist 
would hold that the whole phenomenal world, 
both in its subjective and objective character, 
should be accepted as real. It is as real as 
anything can be to the ordinary mind; it is not 
mere emptiness, as the Buddhists maintain. 
And thus the Vedanta philosophy leaves to 
every mana wide sphere of real usefulness, and 
places him under a law as strict and binding as 
anything can be in this transitory life.’ And this 
may be understood when you consider that 
even in the imagination or dream of Brahman 
there MUST be an element of actuality. Samsara, 
is not absolutely fictitious, although illusory. 
Phenomena are merely indicative of the 
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illusory appearance of an underlying reality. 
“Dreams are true, while they last,’ says the poet. 
Therefore the phenomenal universe may be 
considered as true, so long as the Truth is not 
known. When Brahm awakes, the universe 
disappears—the souls know that they are One. 
The Universe and the souls are not “absorbed” 
into Brahman—but Brahman arouses itself, and 
the phenomenal appearance fades away as do 
the dreams of the night, or the day-dreams of 
the waking hour. 

The Advaita conception regards Brahman 
as the real cause of the universe, because it all 
proceeds from him; and also as the operative 
cause, because the processes of Maya (which 
are akin to those of the Prakriti of the Sankhya) 
depend upon the proximity and existence of 
Brahman, inasmuch as Maya has no energy of 
its own, but acts by the energy of Brahman 
reproduced in Maya by induction, similar 
to the action of the magnetism of a magnet 
inducing magnetic properties in the particles 
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of steel. Thus Maya, although inert of itself, 
becomes active by reason of its proximity 
to Brahman. The student will notice that the 
Aavaitists use the same figure of speech (the 
magnet and the bits of steel) that is used by 
the Sankhyas in illustrating the action of the 
Purushas upon Prakriti. In fact, there are many 
points of resemblance between the Sankhya 
Prakriti and the Vedanta Maya, the principal 
difference being that the former is regarded 
as a fundamental principle of nature, while the 
latter is regarded as an illusory figment of the 
imagination or dream of Brahman—or, rather, 
as the imagination or dream-condition itself. 
As an authority says: “Maya, the inexplicable 
illusion, self-imagined, has been the unreal 
adjunct illusorily overspread upon Brahman 
from all eternity.’ 

Before proceeding with our consideration of 
the nature of Maya, as stated by the Advaitists, 
let us consider the teachings regarding the 
operation of Avidya, or Ignorance, through 
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Maya. This Avidya, which is held to be of 
cosmic extent and effect, operates in two 
ways by means of Maya. The first way is in the 
enveloping of Brahman and producing the 
illusion of the Many Selves; the second way is 
the projecting of the phenomenal and material 
universe by reason of the first error or illusion. 
This projection is as follows: By Avidya, through 
Maya, is projected the subtle elements of 
ether; air; fire; water; and earth, From these 
subtle elements is evolved the seventeen 
subtle principles and the five gross elements. 
The seventeen subtle principles comprise the 
five senses, viz.: sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
feeling; the two mental principles of Buddhi, 
the principle of understanding, reasoning, 
determining, etc., and Manas, the principle 
of will and imagination, respectively; also the 
five principles controlling the organs of action, 
namely, the organs of speech, the hands and 
feet, the organs of excretion, and the organs of 
generation, respectively; and the five vital airs, 
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or vital energies, or forms of Prana. The five 
gross elements are evolved from the five subtle 
elements, in certain combinations and phases, 
and from the operation and activities of which 
proceed the material universe. The above 
classification of the principles is common to the 
majority of the Hindu philosophical systems, 
and seems to have descended from some 
common ancient source, and to have been 
accepted without question by the founders 
of the systems, and incorporated with their 
doctrines and conceptions. You will notice 
these principles appearing in the other systems 
considered in these lessons. The best modern 
authorities do not take this classification of 
principles very seriously, and are apt to regard 
them as in the nature of worn-out systems of 
the past, although as the mental principles 
are concerned, and the psychology arising 
therefrom, the Hindu thinkers hold that they 
are much better ideas of the operation of the 
mind than any Western theories, or hypotheses, 
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With the exception of the conception of the 
Mental Principles, therefore, the balance of the 
classification may be omitted from the serious 
consideration of the philosophies, as the 
fundamental conceptions of the same are not 
affected thereby. 

The Vedanta adheres to the prevailing 
Hindu conception of the several “principles'’ 
or “sheaths” of the individual soul, which may 
be stated as follows: (1) The Rupa, or Physical 
Body; (2) The Jiva or Prana, or Vital Force; (3) 
The Linga Sharira, or Astral Body, or Etheric 
Double; (4) The Kama Rupa, or Animal Soul; (5) 
The Manas, or Human Soul; (6) The Buddhi, or 
Spiritual Soul; (7) Atman, or Spirit. The last three 
principles compose the reincarnating soul, 
while the first four disintegrate at the death 
of the body, or shortly after. This classification 
is common to the several Hindu philosophies, 
and the students of our own system will find 
them agreeing with our own classification 
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of “The Seven Principles.’ (See our “Fourteen 
Lessons in Yogi Philosophy:’) 

The Vedantists hold to the teachings of 
Reincarnation and Karma, which form a part 
of the fundamental philosophical and religious 
thought of the race. To the Vishisht-Advaita 
school of Ramanuga, Samsara or the cycle of 
existence, and Karma, mean the evolution and 
progress of the soul through the mists of Avidya 
and Maya back to the realization of itself as 
an “element” in the nature of the One. But to 
the Advaita school of Sankaracharya, Samsara, 
with its incidents of Reincarnation and Karma, 
is but a part of the universal illusion, and both 
disappear when the soul awakens to the fact 
that it is not an individual entity, but a distorted 
reflection or appearance of Brahman himself, 
created by him in his imagination or dream. 
Reincarnation and Karma are thus, in full Truth, 
held to be nothing but Maya arising from 
Avidya, which is annihilated by the awakening to 
Vidya or Knowledge of the Truth which informs 
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the soul that it is Brahman and bids it awaken 
from its dream of Samsara, at which Maya 
fades away like the mist of the morning before 
the rays of the sun. But, as we have said, the 
doctrine holds that “for practical purposes” the 
Samsara is true, and Reincarnation and Karma 
facts to be reckoned with, for until the Sleeper 
awakes the world of experience is the only real 
one to the soul, and its laws and rules, of which 
Reincarnation and Karma form a part, stand 
untouched and fully operative. Only when man 
becomes Brahman do they cease to rule him. 
For, at the end, says the Advaitist, if there is in 
reality nothing to reincarnate or to be affected 
by Karma, then Rebirth, Death, and Karma are 
seen to be nothing but manifestations of Maya 
itself—the machinery of the dream. And so, 
while holding to the truth of Reincarnation and 
Karma with firm and positive teaching, still in 
the end the Advaita denies it ultimate reality. 
Among the ranks of the Vedantists are 
to be found many who cling to the idea of 
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Ishwara, the Personal God, the Demiurge, 
or the Logos. And, notwithstanding the 
advanced position of some of the Vedanta 
sects, there is no opposition to this doctrine, 
and a place is found for it under the big tent of 
Vedanta catholicity. Ishwara is explained, and 
harmonized with the fundamental teaching, 
by admitting the conception that when the 
creative processes begin, Brahman, overspread 
with Maya, first manifests as Ishwara, and then 
from Ishwara proceeds the remainder of the 
creation. Thus the individual soul is held to be 
identical with Ishwara, and Ishwara identical 
with Brahman. Thus Ishwara represents the 
collective totality of the various principles 
manifested in the individual forms and units 
of the phenomenal universe. Ishwara is the 
Universal Soul, containing within his soul the 
collective totality of the three higher principles 
of the soul diffused among the individual souls, 
and containing within his body the collective 
totality of the four lower principles. (See the 
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above classification of the seven principles 
of man.) Ishwara may be worshipped as a 
Personal God, and loved as an Over-Soul. But 
even Ishwara is but an appearance in Maya, 
and in the end must awaken to the fact that he 
is naught in himself, but Everything in Brahman. 
And the individual soul, seeing the Truth, may 
ignore Ishwara, and piercing his illusory nature 
may proceed direct to the bosom of Brahman. 
Thus does the Vedanta supply the want of each 
class of follower—satisfy the hunger of each 
soul, according to its nature. While postulating 
an abstract THAT, or Absolute, it still allows the 
intervention of an Ishwara, or Personal God, 
with a universal human nature and character, 
without being inconsistent or compromising. It 
willingly admits anything in Maya, but denies 
everything in Truth except Brahman Itself— 
THAT—in the words of Max Müller: “Brahman 
is true, the world is false, the soul is Brahman 
and nothing else.’ From the beginning to the 
end, Vedanta is consistent and logical, facing 
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the consequences of its extreme conclusions 
without a tremor, and steadfastly refusing to 
beat a retreat. A most remarkable manifestation 
of human philosophical speculation—without 
parallel. 

And now for this strange and inexplicable 
Maya—that illusion, imagination, or dream, that 
overspreads the being of Brahman and causes 
him to “imagine vain things,’ and to dream of 
strange happenings. What of Maya? We must 
confess that at this point the Advaitists are 
brought face to face with the focused energies 
of the argument and opposition to their system 
and doctrine. It is their “heel of Achilles”—their 
only vulnerable point, in the opinion of outside 
thinkers, although they, themselves, do not 
admit this, and claim that the doctrine of Maya 
is as safely encased in armour as the rest of 
their system. From whence arises Maya? There 
is no outside source, and it must come from 
Brahman himself—then why does he permit it? 
What is the cause of Maya? 
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Some of the leading Advaitist teachers refuse 
toentertainthe questioninthis shape—asserting 
that to suppose the necessity of a “cause” or 
“reason” for Brahman’s creations would be 
to assume something to which Brahman was 
subject—something ruling, determining or 
influencing the Infinite—a palpable absurdity. 
They say that Maya appears, and therefore 
must be in accord with Brahman’s nature and 
being, and not contrary to his will or desire, if 
such relative terms may be permitted regarding 
the Absolute. Therefore Brahman, himself, is 
“the reason” or “cause” or “why” of Maya. And 
beyond that they refuse to go, claiming that this 
mystery is locked up in Brahman himself, and 
that the question can no more be answered 
than the “why, “reason,’ or “necessity” of the 
existence of Brahman, itself. And so in the end 
even the advanced Aadvaitist confesses himself 
unable to consider and answer that great 
Ultimate Question that has ever perplexed 
the great philosophical minds that were able 
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to realize that such a question existed—the 
question: “Why did God create the universe, 
since He is not bound by Necessity or Desire; 
since nothing can be accomplished by it; since 
there is nothing that can be that has not always 
been—be the universe illusion or reality; why 
was it created?” So it always has been—so it is 
now—so, perhaps, will it be always, for none 
but God Himself—the Absolute—can answer 
this question from full knowledge, for such full 
Knowledge is God Himself, or the Brahman, of 
Absolute Intelligence. This is indeed the Riddle 
of the Sphinx. 

But the failure to answer this Ultimate 
Question, or “Why?” does not deter the 
Aavaitist from speculating concerning the 
nature of Maya. To some Maya is identical with 
a “Principle of Nature” or a "Creative Energy, 
which is inherent in the Being of Brahman, 
and which he brings into play, willing to will it 
into activity, and willing to involve himself in it, 
temporarily. To others Maya is in the nature of 
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a Brahmic Imagination, in which he plunges in 
reverie akin to the day-dream of the man. To 
others Maya is as the true dream-condition in 
which “the dreams are true while they last,’ and 
from which Brahman finally arouses himself, 
little by little, each individual's awakening 
contributing a “little” To others Maya is 
the mental state of Reverie or Meditation 
into which Brahman plunges himself, and 
objectifies universes and characters, as the 
artist objectifies the characters and scenes of 
his “mental creation” of story, poem, drama, 
painting, or sculpture, from his subjective self, 
or “inner consciousness.’ Others hold that 
Brahman desires to express himself into relative 
objectivity and activity, and attempts to do so 
over and over again, but finding that the same 
is impossible, he is forced to beat a retreat, 
and relinquish the effort—but this last is rather 
more the speculation of a Vedantist affected 
by the Buddhist or Schopenhauer-like thought 
of an unconscious and unintelligent Absolute 
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trying to express itself into consciousness, and 
being forced to a retreat by the pain arising 
therefrom. This idea is not true to the Vedantist 
ideal and conception, although it has been 
advanced by some good teachers. To others it 
has seemed that Brahman first conceived of the 
abstract ideas of Time) Space and Causation— 
the three Great Relative Principles—and in 
meditating upon these three relativities he 
began to consider himself in connection with 
them—through their triple glasses of thought, 
as it were—and thus arose the Avidya that 
produced the Maya, that produced the 
phenomenal universe, and caused Brahman to 
consider himself as the Many in Time, Space 
and Causation. 

In all of the speculations (which concern 
themselves with the “How” rather than the 
"Why, of Maya, remember) there is the 
underlying thought that Maya must be a 
mental something—that is, something arising in 
the “mind” of Brahman, if such a relative term 
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may be used; and also the conception that in 
some mysterious way Brahman is involved and 
rapt in his imaginings, dreams, or conceptions, 
or mental creations. These two ideas underlie 
all of the speculation regarding Maya. And 
all agree that pain, misery and unhappiness 
result from this involvement of Brahm in his 
mental creations, even though, as the teachers 
say, the “total period of the creation, existence, 
and death of universe, is as but the twinkle of 
an eye to Brahman"—that is, it is practically 
instantaneous, from start to finish just as even 
a man may dream a lifetime in a few moments. 
One of the Hindu teachers gave this parable 
illustrating the idea of Brahm being involved in 
his creative processes: “Indra, one of the gods, 
once descended into Nature, or Prakriti, in 
order to gain experience, and so incarnated as 
a pig, losing all knowledge of his true nature. 
He wallowed in the mud, and grew fat and 
big, with great tusks. He took unto himself a 
pig-wife, and soon found himself surrounded 
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by a brood of baby-pigs, and was very happy 
by reason of his pig-family. Some of the other 
gods, seeing his loss of recollection of his real 
self, and his belief in the reality of his pig-nature, 
sought to arouse him from his illusion, saying: 
Arouse thyself, Indra, thou art a god’; but Indra 
grunted lazily, ‘Go away, and disturb me not—| 
am a pig, and am happy. What do | care for your 
heavens, with my mud, and my sow and baby- 
pigs. Go away!’ But the friendly companion- 
gods, wishing to arouse him, killed his baby- 
pigs, and later his wife-pig; but Indra wept 
and wailed, squealed and bit, and snorted his 
rage and sorrow. Finally, in despair, they killed 
his pig-body itself, as they would any other 
pig, whereupon /ndra emerged freed from his 
delusion, and laughed when told what a dream 
he had indulged in, and once more resumed 
his god-life. But what would have been /ndra’s 
sorrow, had he been compelled to work out his 
Freedom through the repeated rebirths and 
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Karma, of Samsara, as do the individual souls 
in their road to Freedom and Emancipation?” 
Those of you who have read our views 
regarding the nature of the manifestation of 
the universe by The Absolute, in our lessons on 
"Gnani Yoga,’ will realize that while we accept 
the Vedanta conception of the Oneness of 
Being, and the All being All in All, yet we do 
not admit or hold that The Absolute loses 
the knowledge of itself in its creations, but on 
the contrary preserves that knowledge intact. 
And that the reflection of The Absolute in 
each individual soul constitutes the Indwelling 
Spirit of the soul—its Real Self. And that 
while the nature of the Universe is that of a 
Mental Creation of The Absolute, and The 
Absolute finds itself reflected in the ideas of 
the universe—and that all in that universe are 
ideas of The Absolute—still the creation is 
deliberate and in pursuance with some design 
and plan of The Absolute (the reason thereof 
being beyond human knowledge) and is NOT 
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the result of Ignorance or Avidya on the part of 
the Absolute, such thought being inconsistent 
with the fundamental conception of Infinite 
Wisdom. We regard Maya, or Prakriti, as the 
great Creative Principle emanated from The 
Absolute. And Avidya or Ignorance, we hold, is 
confined to the phenomenal world, and has no 
place or existence in The Absolute, but is itself 
the product of Maya. We must refer you to our 
"Gnani Yoga” for the details of our conception, 
although the above will give you, briefly, an 
idea of the points of our agreement with, and 
the points of our difference from, the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Our own system is Eclectic in its 
nature, and has points of agreement with, and 
points of difference from, each of the other 
principal systems of the Hindu Philosophy, 
and, besides, advances many independent 
conceptions and interpretations not found 
in the said systems, and which are part of the 
great body of Eclectic Philosophical Thought in 
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India which has refused to identify itself with 
any of the schools or systems. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE IV. 

In our message of last month, we gave you 
the first three of the Axioms of Truth, those 
symbols whereby we seek to enter into an 
understanding of the nature of Truth. In 
the message of this month, we continue the 
presentation of the axioms—the symbols. We 
invite you to consider the three following 
Axioms of Truth: 

Iv. We may consider TRUTH by means of 
the symbol of Creative Activity. Not only has 
TRUTH the Creative Energy, but it is also the 
Creative Energy Itself. Other than TRUTH there 
can be no Creative Energy. All that is, ever has 
been, or ever can be Created, must have been 
manifested, expressed or emanated by the 
Creative Energy of TRUTH. TRUTH is the Cause, 
Source and Reason for all Creation. There is 
nothing outside of, or apart from, Truth that can 
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Create; and, therefore, can be nothing created 
by anything outside or apart from TRUTH. All 
else is Error. Untruth. 

v. We may consider TRUTH by means 
of the symbol of Intelligence. Not alone is 
TRUTH Omniscient or All-Wise, but it is also 
Omniscience or All-Wisdom Itself. Outside, 
or apart from TRUTH, there is not, never has 
been, and never can be, any Wisdom. All the 
evidences of Wisdom that we see must be 
manifestations, expressions or emanations 
from Truth. TRUTH is the Source of all Wisdom 
and is the Fount from which all Wisdom must 
be drawn. All apparent knowledge outside of 
or apart from TRUTH is Untruth. 

vi. We may consider TRUTH by means of 
the symbol of Good. TRUTH is the All-Good. 
TRUTH is Good. Our intuitive realization of the 
Good above us and to which the higher part 
of our Being always yearns if allowed to follow 
its highest inclinations, informs us that there 
is GOOD. And TRUTH being the only Being 
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and Reality must be that coop. Any other 
supposition is impossible and contrary to the 
highest intuition of the human mind. The reality 
of Good and its identity with TRUTH, comes to 
man not through his Reason alone, but also 
from a higher part of his being, and constitutes 
the Divine Message to the race. Not only is 
TRUTH Good in the sense of possessing Good, 
but it also is GOODNESS itself; TRUTH is the 
Essence of Good. And All-Good must proceed 
from TRUTH, for there is no other place whence 
it could have come. Outside and apart from 
TRUTH, there can be no GOOD. All else is Untruth. 

In our next month's message, we shall 
continue this consideration of the symbolic 
Axioms, whereby we seek to enter into an 
understanding of the Nature of Truth. 

Our meditation for the coming month is: 





“TRUTH IS THE ALL-CREATIVE ENERGY; THE ALL- 
WISDOM; THE ALL-GOOD, AND OUTSIDE OF TRUTH THERE 
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CAN BE AND IS NO CREATIVE ENERGY; NO WISDOM OR 
INTELLIGENCE; NO GOOD.’ 
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The Fifth Lesson: Patanjali’s Yoga System. 





T THIRD GREAT system of Hindu Philosophy 
is that known as Patanjali’s Yoga System, or 
more commonly as simply “The Yoga System: 
(This System must not be confounded with 
our own “Yogi Philosophy,’ which is Eclectic 
in nature and derivation, and which differs in 
many respects from Patanjali’s Yoga System, 
inclining far more toward the Vedantic idea 
than the teachings of Patanjali.) This Yoga 
System is reputed to have been founded 
by Patanjali (whose name is usually used in 
connection with it) about 300 B.c. Many of the 
best authorities regard it as a natural growth 
from, and an offshoot from, Kapila’s Sankhya 
System, many of the tenets of the latter school 


I 
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being held in their original shape by Patanjali. 
In fact, with the addition of a Personal God, or 
World Purusha, Patanjali seems to have taken 
over the Sankhya System as a basis for his own, 
the points of agreement being too constant 
and numerous to admit of their being mere 
coincidences, and as Kapila undoubtedly 
preceded Patanjali there can be no counter- 
charge of “borrowing doctrines.’ In fact, the 
majority of the followers of Patanjali freely 
admit that their system is an outgrowth of the 
Sankhya, and “an improvement” thereupon. 
The “Mahabharata” says: “He is wise who sees 
the Sankhya and the Yoga as but one.’ The 
prime distinctions between the two systems 
are the “improvements” of Patanjali, which are 
in the nature of certain methods of psychic 
development, mental control, and occult 
development, which are generally known as 
the “Raja Yoga methods,’ and which are used 
also by many of the followers of the other 
systems, and the most desirable and “saner” of 
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which are sometimes taught in connection with 
some of the branches and cults of the Vedanta. 
From these “Raja Yoga Methods” the System of 
Patanjali takes its name. “Yoga” is the Sanscrit 
term meaning “contemplation, concentration, 
and conjunction”; and also used in another 
sense of a “yoking up” or “union,’ implying a 
union, by means of these methods, between 
man and the higher planes of being—even 
of Brahman. There are many forms of Yoga 
in the philosophies, “Gnani Yoga, or the 
Yoga of Wisdom being the form preferred 
by the Vedantists who strive for Attainment, 
or Emancipation, by means of Wisdom, 
Understanding, and Knowledge acquired by 
the exercise of Pure Reason and Right Thinking. 
The followers of Patanjali, or a large number of 
them, prefer the road of “Raja Yoga,’ or the 
Yoga of Mental Control, Psychic Development, 
Unfoldment of Latent Forces, etc. The Purva 
Mimansa system, and the followers of the many 
religious sects and cults in India, seemingly 
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prefer the road of “Karma Yoga" or the Yoga 
of Work, Duty, Action, Devotion, etc.—the 
Path of Right Living and Devotion to Duty and 
God. And so, in our consideration of “Yoga” in 
connection with Patanjali’s Yoga System, we 
shall hold ourself to its favourite phase of Raja 
Yoga. But before passing on to a consideration 
of its Yoga Methods, let us examine the system 
in its philosophical and metaphysical aspect. 
Patanjali, like Kapila, does not dispute the 
existence of THAT, or Brahman, but like his 
predecessor he “takes THAT for granted,’ as we 
have heard the matter stated. He accepts the 
Sankhya doctrine of the Tattvas, or Principles of 
Creation, and holds to the Sankhya conception 
of the basic principles of the phenomenal 
universe, i.e., the two opposing but interacting 
Principles of Purusha and Prakriti respectively. 
Like Kapila, he postulates a great universal 
principle of Prakriti, from which has evolved 
"all this side of Spirit’ including Mind. And 
like Kapila, he postulates the existence of 
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innumerable spiritual entities, Souls, or Purushas, 
whose entrance into Prakriti energizes the latter 
and produces the creation of worlds, and the 
manifestation of the life forms and activities. 
But, as also in the Sankhya, the Purushas are 
held to be merely and purely passive in their 
inner nature and being, and their activity (if 
such a paradoxical term may be allowed us in 
this connection) consists in illuminating and 
awakening of the processes and energies of the 
Prakriti, particularly in its form of Chitta, or Mind- 
Stuff, which principle represents an intrinsically 
material activity, or phase of evolving Prakriti, 
and which, while unconscious in itself, becomes 
conscious by reason of its association with 
the Purusha, through being subjected to 
its illumination—the action being similar to 
the particles of steel becoming magnetized 
by proximity to, and association with, a true 
magnet—in short, through “induction.” In its 
original state Purusha dwells in a blissful state of 
unconscious knowing and being, and awakens 
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to the pain of self-consciousness only when 
involved in Prakriti. Finally, when it escapes the 
embraces of Prakriti, and cleanses itself from the 
stick-sweetness of its poppy-made honey, the 
Purusha gains Perfect Emancipation (kawalva), 
and is freed from the activities, work, illusions, 
and sufferings of the Prakriti-caused self- 
consciousness, and dwells again for eternity in 
undisturbed blissful transcendental repose. 
But leaving Kapila at this point, Patanjali 
goes further, and postulates the existence 
of a World Purusha, Universal Soul, Personal 
God, or Ishwara, which he teaches is infinite, 
formless, omniscient, and free from desire, 
rewards, pains, or activities. This Lord, Personal 
God, Ishwara or Universal Purusha, is defined 
by Patanjali as: "A particular Purusha, or Spirit, 
who is untouched by affections, works, the 
result of works, or deserts; in whom the germ of 
omniscience reaches its extreme limit; who is the 
preceptor of even the first, because He is not 
limited by time; and whose appellation is ‘om; 
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the term of Glory.’ The student will recognize 
that this Universal Purusha, of Patanjali, is 
more than a Principle of Purusha, and in fact is 
truly “Ishwara,’ the Personal God of the Hindu 
philosophies. But still Patanjali makes a shadow 
of a distinction from the orthodox ideas of 
Ishwara, when he teaches that the Universal 
Purusha differs from the Individual Purushas 
not in nature, but in degree only—and that 
the difference principally manifests itself in the 
fact that the Universal Purusha remains apart, 
outside and above Time, while the Individual 
Purushas are involved in Samsara, or the 
“course of existence.’ Devotion to Him is held 
to uplift and aid the worshipper and devotee 
who “makes over his activities to Him”; but He 
takes no active part in the world of Samsara, 
or embodied life or things. "He ever remains 
apart.’ He did not create the universe, neither 
is He involved in it nor is He responsible for it. 
Such is the teaching of Patanjali regarding the 
Ishwara, or Universal Purusha. 
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Some of the best authorities hold that 
Patanjali’s original teaching was not that this 
Universal Purusha was a Personal God, but 
rather that it was the united beings of the 
liberated and free spirits, souls, or Purushas, 
independent of Prakritima Union of Units, as 
it were, to which Union the individual Purusha 
should strive and aim for, by the road of 
Liberation through the Raja Yoga methods. 
But, so it is held, this teaching rapidly assumed 
a changing phase, and there manifested an 
evolution of this Union of Units into an /shwara, 
Personal God, or Universal Purusha, until the 
latter doctrine became firmly established in 
the system, Accordingly Patanjali's “Union with 
God" does not mean the “Return to THAT” of the 
Vedantists—the Absorption into the Absolute— 
nor a return of the Unit to the Union, along the 
lines of the Sankhya teachings—but rather an 
Absorption into, or a Union with the Universal 
Purusha or Personal God. So Patanjali’s 
conception of “Union with God” has a literal 
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meaning to his followers, and does not mean 
a passing into the plane of the Absolute that, 
but rather a blending with the Divine nature of 
God—a Union with God in a strict sense, and 
akin to the conception of the Sufis in Persia (see 
later lesson on Sufism). Some of the authorities 
hold that this Universal Purusha is eternal, and 
does not return into THAT or Brahman at the 
close of a Day of Brahm; while others claim that, 
like Ishwara, this Universal Purusha, or Personal 
God, must return along with the individual 
Purushas, and the principle of Prakriti, and all 
else that has been emanated or manifested, 
into the nature of THAT or Brahman. 

Patanjali, of course, teaches that the Purushas, 
entangled in Prakriti, and entering into the 
long journey of Samsara, undergo many and 
repeated successive incarnations or rebirths, 
justas all Hindu philosophies and religions teach. 
The general teachings of this system regarding 
Rebirth agrees almost precisely with that of 
the other systems—in fact, there is but little 
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difference in this fundamental teaching among 
the various philosophies. This is also true of the 
teachings regarding Karma, or Spiritual Cause 
and Effect, the teachers holding that the law 
of causation binds all things in Samsara, from 
atom to man, and that each precedes sowing 
and reaping, effect following cause. The Yogin 
is taught to concern himself little about past 
lives, but to dismiss them as outlived tasks, the 
memory of which will serve only to bind him to 
material life. He is urged to divest himself, one 
by one, of the material sheaths that are holding 
him, that in the end he may awaken from his 
nightmare of material existence, and pass to 
the blissful state of freedom and emancipation, 
gaining liberation from "the pairs of opposites”; 
the “gunas or qualities”; from time and space 
and causation—thus gaining Liberation in 
Truth. 

As will have been seen, the animating 
principle of Patanjali’s teaching is the Method 
of Deliverance of the Individual Purusha from 
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the bonds of Prakriti, or material existence, by 
means of the knowledge of the Truth, and by 
the exercise of proper methods and exercise, 
practices and work, which lead to Union 
with God, or an absorption of the Individual 
Purusha with the Universal Purusha, Ishwara, 
or Personal God—or as some hold, instead 
of the Union being an “absorption” it is in the 
nature of a “drawing together” or “yoking-up,’ 
or true Yoga. This union is held to be possible 
of attainment by several roads, the principal 
and best of which is that of the Absolute 
concentration of the Raja Yoga methods— 
which Yoga is called the Royal Yoga, or the 
King of Yoga. And therefore, the study of the 
Yoga System of Patanjali becomes a study of 
the principles of Raja Yoga as expounded by 
Patanjali and his followers, to which subject our 
consideration now passes. 

Patanjali's principal work was not in the 
direction of building up new theories and 
doctrines concerning the nature of the One, 
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and its relation to the Many. As we have said, he 
accepted the Sankhya doctrine almost without 
change, and built his own system thereupon— 
the development of the Universal Purusha idea 
following. He devoted his attention principally 
to building up a Raja Yoga system of "methods, 
“practices, etc., whereby man might be able to 
unfold certain latent forces within himself, and 
to raise himself by such unfoldment to a higher 
perception of universal laws and principles, to 
the end that he might escape the thraldom of 
material life, and rise to a higher state, and then 
on to the ultimate “Union with God” 

In his Raja Yoga, Patanjali has much to say 
regarding the subject of Chitta, or Mind-Stuff, 
which both he and Kapila conceived of as 
being material, rather than spiritual; holding 
it as evolved from Prakriti, and being entirely 
distinct from the Purusha or Atman, which is 
considered the Real Self and which uses Mind as 
an instrument. Patanjali taught that "Chitta" or 
Mind-Stuff was the finer material out of which 
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Mind, as we knowit, is created—the more subtle 
element which manifests as operating Mind. 
The Organs of Sense; the Mind of Thought 
(manas); the determinative faculty (buddhi); 
the Self-consciousness (ahamkara); form a 
class called the Antakharana, the “Internal 
Instruments,’ and are considered as but various 
modifications of Chitta, or elemental Mind- 
Stuff. What are called “Vitti” are “whirlpools” 
or “vortexes” in the Chitta. To restrain these 
whirlpools of Mind, or Vrittis, and to compel a 
calmness in the ocean of Mind, or Chitta, is the 
object of the Yogin, and forms an important 
part of the Raja Yoga of Patanjali. 

Patanjali in his Raja Yoga taught that there 
are eight stages of approach—Eight Steps— 
leading to Attainment. The Eight Steps are as 
follows: (1) Self-control (yama); (2) Religious 
Duty (niyama); (3) Postures (asana); (4) Control 
of the Prana or Vital Forces (pranayama); (5) 
Control of the Senses (pratyahara); (6) Control 
of the Mind (dharana); (7) Meditation (dhyana); 
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(8) Transcendental Contemplation or Ecstasy 
(samadhi). These eight steps are described as 
follows: 

(1) Self-control (yama) consists of right 
relations and justice toward living beings; 
mercy; kindness; love; non-injury; non-stealing; 
truthfulness; chastity; non-covetousness; and 
non-acceptance of gifts. 

(2) Religious Duty (niyama) consists of 
inward and outward purity—that is, purity 
of thought as well as of action; contentment; 
avoidance of luxury, sensuousness and worldly 
vanity; performance of the religious duties of 
the individual sect; and earnest and constant 
love of the Lord. 

(3) Postures (asana) consisted of the control 
of the body, and the assuming of certain bodily 
postures, which were thought to be valuable in 
the following Steps. 

(4) Control of Prana or Vital Forces 
(pranayama) consists chiefly of certain methods 
of Psychic Breathing, principally Rhythmic 
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Breathing, have three forms, namely, inhalation, 
exhalation, and retention of the breath. 

(5) Control of the Senses (pratyahara) 
consists of the absolute mastery of the senses, 
under the control of the Will, whereby they 
may be withdrawn from their respective and 
customary objects of sense, and either held in 
abeyance or else transmuted to certain psychic 
functions. This step is regarded as preparatory 
to the following ones. 

(6) Control of the Mind (dharana) consists 
of divesting the Mind of the influence of the 
senses, desires, emotions, etc., so that it may 
be held firmly and under perfect control. 
Patanjali gives many methods whereby this 
control may be acquired, but such are not apt 
to appeal to the Western mind, being more or 
less in the nature of auto-hypnotization, which 
is not desirable or helpful. The more rational 
methods of the occultists by which the mind is 
naturally controlled, instead of “hypnotized- 
by-self’ are far preferable. (We have given 
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these latter methods in our work on “Raja Yoga,’ 
in preference to those of Patanjali, which we 
consider undesirable and partaking too much 
of certain reprehensible psychic methods and 
practices.) 

(7) Meditation (dhyana) consists of the fixing 
and concentring of the mind on some one 
object of knowledge, preferably the Universal 
Soul, or Purusha, so as to exclude every other 
consideration, object or thought. Patanjali gives 
many methods of bringing about this condition, 
some of which are akin to the practice known 
to Western “New Thought” people under 
the various forms of “Going into the Silence; 
while others are rather too much inclined 
to the production of abnormal, negative 
psychic conditions to appeal to advanced 
occultists who have given the subject careful 
consideration. We do not advise the following 
of many of these methods, believing them to 
be undesirable, and because we believe that 
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the end may be obtained more naturally and 
normally. 

(8) Transcendental Contemplation, or Ecstasy 
(samadhi) consists of the production of, or 
entering into, the transcendental state known 
to all Mystics, of whatever age or country they 
may belong, and which we have described in 
our “Fourteen Lessons” and in our “Advanced 
Course” as “Spiritual Consciousness,’ and 
which others in the Western world have called 
“Cosmic Consciousness. “This state is a mystic 
phase of consciousness and cannot be well 
described to those who have not experienced 
it, even by those who have, it being beyond 
words. We feel, however, that many of the 
cases claimed to be “Spiritual Consciousness” 
are merely certain lower forms or phases of 
psychic phenomena, depending more or less 
upon the emotions. And we feel that many of 
the Hindus claiming to have attained Samadhi 
by means of the Patanjali Yoga methods, are 
mistaken, and have experienced merely some of 
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these lower stages mentioned. The attainment 
of Samadhi is rare, and almost always brings 
in its train a subsequent spiritual illumination, 
and mental advancement, which is typical of 
the experience, but which is sadly lacking in 
many of these cases of psychic experiences. 
The latter are as but the pale and sickly glare of 
the Moon, as contrasted with the bright, warm, 
radiant beams of the Sun—in fact, occultists 
use the terms Sunlight and Moonlight to 
distinguish between real spiritual illumination 
and the mock-phenomenon of psychic astral 
experiences. 

The first principle impressed upon the 
mind of the student of Patanjali’s Raja Yoga 
is that the Mind is not the Soul, nor the Self. 
The Self is the Purusha or Spirit, of which you 
have been informed in our lesson on the 
Sankhya philosophy—the Soul is the Purusha 
surrounded by its Tattvas or Semi-material 
principles including Mind—and Mind, or 
Manas, is the instrument of the Self and used by 
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the latter for impression from, and expression in, 
the phenomenal world. The Yoga Philosophy 
follows the Sankhya in teaching that all 
perception of the outside world comes from the 
sense organs, and all action in the outer world 
is performed by the organs of action. And back 
of the organs of sense and action, there are the 
Psychic Faculties controlling physical organs. 
And, starting with this fundamental conception, 
Patanjali builds up a system of Mental Control 
whereby the organs of action, the organs of 
sense, the deliberative faculties, the emotions, 
the imagination, and in fact the whole mental 
organism may be controlled and mastered. In 
our own work on Raja Yoga we have given 
the phases of the Mental Control and Mastery 
which will appeal more strongly to the Western 
mind. We shall now give the phases that attract 
the majority of the Hindus to the philosophy, 
practice and methods. 

Let us begin with the Fourth Step— 
Pranayama the Control of the Prana, or Vital 
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Forces. Prana is the Universal Principle of Energy, 
manifesting in all forms of Energy, including 
Vital Force. And Pranayama is the Control of 
this Universal Energy, particularly in its form 
of Vital Force. The Yogins consider this control, 
if acquired to a high degree, gives one the 
mastery of the other manifestations of Prana, 
and is the Secret of Power. The first step toward 
Control of Prana is the control of the portion 
of Prana manifesting in our individual bodies 
and minds—so this is the natural place at which 
to begin, says the Yogin. The Prana, within you 
is the little inlet from the great ocean of Prana, 
and here is where you are to begin your Control 
of it. But there is a more subtle form of Prana 
within your organism than even the Vital Force 
in its manifestation of bodily activity. There is 
a Psychic Prana, which is manifested in mental 
action, nerve force, etc. And as the mental and 
nervous energies are nearer to the “l” than are 
the bodily forces, the student is taught to begin 
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at this point in his Pranayama. And here is the 
method prescribed. 

The Yogins teach that there are two currents 
of Prana (called Pingala and Ida) travelling 
along the spinal column, moving on either side 
of a canal or tube in the spinal column which 
the Hindus call Shusumna, and which is at the 
centre of the substance of the spinal cord. At 
the lower end of the Shusumna is a triangular 
form of subtle substance called by the Hindus 
“The Lotus Chamber of the Kundalini,’ which 
contains a stowed-up and latent force called 
Kundalini. This Kundalini is held to be a 
wonderfully potent occult force, which, if it is 
aroused and induced to ascend the Shusumna, 
will produce wonderful psychic effects, opening 
up many planes of psychic activity undreamed 
of by the ordinary person, and which, when it 
finally reaches the brain, tends to free the soul 
from the bondage of matter, and causes the 
Yogin to become a Super-man. 
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The Pingala is the nerve-current running 
along the right side of Shusumna—the Ida 
is the left-side current. Along the Shusumna 
are several “lotuses” or centres of psychic 
activity, beginning with one at the base, called 
Muladhara, and ending in the brain is the 
chief lotus, called the Sahasrara, or thousand- 
petalled lotus in the brain. This Shusumna with, 
its storage-batteries of lotuses, is regarded as 
a great psychic battery of force, which may be 
set into motion by and regulated by certain 
Yoga systems of Breathing, particularly along 
the lines of Rhythmic Breathing. And this 
Rhythmic Breathing is held to arouse the latent 
forces of the Kundalini. And from the arousing 
of the Kundalini and its controlled action and 
direction is said to rise the Supernatural (so- 
called) Powers claimed by the Yogins, of which 
we have spoken in another part of this lesson. 
And the science of arousing this Kundalini 
is known as Pranayama, the Fourth Step of 
Attainment of Patanjali. 
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The primal point in the exercises of 
Pranayama is the arousing of rhythmic 
vibration by means of controlled breathing, 
thus setting into motion the vibrations which 
arouse the Kundalini, by which certain psychic 
phenomena are produced—and at the same 
time to control, direct and concentrate the 
Prana, or nerve-force, with which the system 
is filled, and which the various ganglia, or plexi, 
in the body, particularly the great Solar Plexus, 
serve to store as great storage-batteries. 

In connection with Prana, which the Yogins 
call the Fourth Step, there is put into operation 
the practice of the Third Step, known as 
Postures (asana), upon which the Yogins place 
great attention and to which they ascribe 
great merit. There are a great variety of these 
Postures used by the Yogins, and there have 
been a number of Hindu books written for the 
purpose of explaining the details of them. Some 
of the Postures are very intricate, the strained 
and unnatural positions usually ascribed to the 
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gods in the Hindu Pantheon, and which are 
shown by their images, pictures, etc., giving an 
idea of the difficulty of assuming them. In fact, 
one would have to be a trained and developed 
contortionist in order to assume them. Some of 
the ascetics carry this idea of the Postures to an 
absurd extent, and spend their lives with their 
bodies twisted and contorted into abnormal 
and unnatural postures—deeming the same a 
mark of piety, holiness, and attainment—much 
to the sorrow and disgust of the philosophical 
Hindu. 

The simple Posture usually taught to the 
student who wishes to acquire the science and 
method of Pranayama, is that of the "Yogi Seat,’ 
which consists in the person seating himself on 
the ground, or floor, easily and well balanced, 
the spinal column being kept upright and 
straight so that the spinal cord be allowed to 
hang freely and unrestricted within its natural 
channel. The head, neck, and chest must be 
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so held that a straight line would pass directly 
through the centre of each. 

Then the Breathing is taught, beginning with 
the cultivation of the natural measured breath, 
inhaling slowly, retaining a moment under 
control, and then exhaling slowly, carrying 
the sacred word “Om” in the mind, and 
accompanying the inhalations and exhalations, 
thus serving as a rhythmic accompaniment to 
the incoming and outgoing breath. 

The next step is the Single Nostril Breath—the 
Ida current being held to pass through the left 
nostril, while the Pingala current passes though 
the right nostril. The student is taught to close 
the right nostril, and then, breathing through 
the left nostril, he directs the Ida current down 
through the spinal cord by concentrating his 
attention upon the descending nerve current, 
the operation tending to arouse the basic lotus 
in which is stored up the Kundalini. When the 
Ida current has been inhaled, and the nerve 
force direct to the Kundalini store-house, the 
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breath is retained for a few moments, with the 
thought that you are passing it through the 
lotus and over to the right side or the channel 
of the Pingala current. Then exhale it slowly 
through the Pingala channel, through the right 
nostril, closing the left nostril while so doing. 
The favourite method taught beginners is to 
close the right nostril while inhaling through the 
left; then to pinch both nostrils tight while you 
are passing the current through the Kundalini 
storehouse; then release the right nostril as 
you exhale. Then the process is reversed, the 
breath being inhaled through the right, held a 
moment with nostrils closed, and then exhaled 
through the left nostril. 

The centre of the spinal cord contains the 
channel which the Yogins call the Shusumna, of 
which we have spoken, and which is the channel 
through which the central current flows, the 
Ida and Pingala flowing on each side of the 
Shusumna. The Shusumna channel is closed to 
the ordinary person, for when it is opened the 
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person becomes a Yogin, with psychic powers. 
Through the opened Shusumna the Kundalini 
arises and lifts the mind to the higher planes, 
say the Yogins. And so the “stirring up” of the 
Kundalini in the basic plexus tends to cause it 
to mount, and thus open up the Shusumna a 
little each time, gradually and slowly. As the 
Kundalini mounts it arouses the activities in 
the several lotuses along the spinal column, 
connected with the Shusumnu. The lowest of 
these lotuses—the one situated at the base of 
the column—is called the Muladhara; the one 
next above is called the Svadhisthana; the next 
is called the Anahata; the next is called the 
Visuddha; the next is called the Ajna; the last, 
which is in the brain, being called the Sahasrara, 
or “the thousand-petalled lotus.” In the lowest, 
or Muladhara, the Kundalini is stored up; 
and the highest, or the Sahasrara, is used to 
distribute it to the brain, in the production of 
certain forms of mental phenomena. 
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Then the student is taught of the virtues of 
the Ojas, which is a highly concentrated form 
of energy stored away in the brain, or that lotus 
called the Sahasrara. This Ojas is held to be the 
energy that manifests in intellectual power and 
spiritual force. Ojas is held to be the source 
of the subtle power known to the Western 
world as “Personal Magnetism.’ But Ojas is not 
confined to the brain, but a certain amount of 
it is distributed all over the system. The lower 
forces of the body may be transformed into 
Ojas, says the Yogin, particularly the energy 
of the Sex Nature, and so he devotes much 
attention to this transmutation—hence the 
advocacy of celibacy among many of the Yogins 
and ascetics. 

The next grade in the instruction is that 
of Pratyahara, or the process of making the 
mind introspective—that is, turning it back 
upon itself, and releasing it from the power of 
outward impressions. This is a form of Mental 
Control, of course, and requires much practice 
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and perseverance. The student is taught by 
various, tedious and complicated exercises to 
get perfect control of his mind, so that he may 
inhibit the impressions from the outside world 
at will. 

The next step in the class is that of Dharana, 
which is the acquiring of “One-Pointedness;’ 
whereby the mind may be concentrated to 
one particular point of thought—focused like 
the sun in a sun-glass. This is what is known as 
“Concentration” in the West. This step is also 
gained only by long and persistent practice, 
extending over years, and with attention to 
details that are distracting to the average 
Westerner who attempts them. This Dharana 
or Concentration is held to be the basis of the 
higher Yogin powers, and psychic states, and 
until this is mastered there can be no further 
progress. 

The higher Yogin states, as taught by Patanjali, 
are known as (1) Dhyana, or Meditation, which is 
called the Seventh Step of Patanjali, and which 
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consists of the fixing of the mind in the most 
profound meditation, upon some one object 
of knowledge, preferably the Universal Soul or 
Purusha; and (2) Samadhi, or Transcendental 
Contemplation, or Ecstasy, which produces 
what the Western World calls “Cosmic 
Consciousness,’ and which we have described 
in previous series of lessons, under the term of 
“Spiritual Consciousness,’ and whichis Patanjali's 
Eighth Step. This mental state has been 
described as a state of Super-consciousness, 
and is quite difficult of description or definition. 
It is an exalted state of ecstasy, such as has been 
sought after by mystics of all times and lands, 
and which is regarded by them, and the Yogins, 
as almost akin to “Union with God,’ nothing but 
the last material sheath remaining between the 
worshipper and the object of his devotions. 
The Three Higher Steps, viz., Dharana, 
Dhyana, and Samadhi, together, are called 
Samyama. In Samyama, the Mind is first taught 
to concentrate absolutely (dharana); then to 
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meditate profoundly upon some higher plane 
or object or thought (dhyana); then to rise 
to the super-conscious state (samadhi), And 
this three-fold Samyama is what the school 
of Patanjali makes a prime object of life—the 
attainment of Samadhi being regarded as the 
Supreme Goal of the Living Yogin—the final 
step toward absolute Union and Freedom. 

And the above, together with the 
performance of good works; the observance 
of duties; morality; austerities; self-denial; 
the repetition of sacred Mantrams; and the 
performance of the fundamental religious 
precepts of the Vedas, is what constitutes 
Patanjali’s Raja Yoga, which is the embodiment 
of the “practical” part of his system. 

The followers of Patanjali claim that the 
absolute mastery of the "Eight Steps” causes the 
Yogin (or advanced student of the philosophy) 
to reach the stage of “Superman,’ developing 
in him certain latent powers of mind which 
enable him to transcend the experience of 
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the ordinary individual. Among other results 
claimed by them, as being in the possession 
of the Yogin, are the following: A knowledge 
of Past and Future Events (clairvoyance); a 
knowledge of the language of the animals, so 
that he may convene with, understand, and be 
understood by them; knowledge of one’s past 
incarnations, and those of others; prophecy and 
foresight as to future events; ability to send the 
mind to distant worlds and perceive the events 
transpiring there—a form of travelling in the 
astral; the clairvoyant ability to see into one's 
own body, the bodies of others, and into the 
ground. And, in short, the majority of functions 
and “powers” which are generally grouped 
under the head of “psychic phenomena,’ and 
many of which are possessed by persons 
of merely abnormal psychic development, 
possessed of but little spirituality or spiritual 
power, in the true sense of the word. 

While there is much of real value along the 
lines of true Raja Yoga in Patanjali’s System, 
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there is undoubtedly much of the false Raja 
Yoga there also, the latter producing not 
Mental Control and Mental Power, but merely 
Abnormal Psychic Development, which is 
condemned by all true occultists. This fact has 
brought the system into more or less disrepute 
among true occultists and students of the 
spiritual philosophies of India, and which has 
caused many of them to avoid "Yoga Methods” 
as a poisonous thing. But it is scarcely just to 
condemn the entire system for the weeds it 
contains—it is better to destroy the weeds, 
and allow the flowers and wholesome fruit to 
grow the better for the elimination. 

In addition to the “powers” above mentioned, 
claimed to be possible to the Yogin who 
practises the methods and who masters the 
practice of Samyama, or Restraint, there are 
others, known to the follower of the system as 
“The Eight Superior Powers,’ which are given as 
follows: (1) The Power of Shrinking to the Size of 
the Smallest Atom; (2) The Power of Becoming 
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Extremely Light; (3) The Power of Becoming 
Extremely Heavy; (4) The Power of Unlimited 
Extension of the Sense Organs; (5) The Power 
of Irresistible Will; (6) The Power of Obtaining 
Unlimited Dominion Over Everything; (7) The 
Power of Control of the Powers of Nature; (8) 
The Power of Transporting Oneself Anywhere 
at Will. We shall not enter into a discussion of 
these claims, and content ourselves with saying 
that many of these claimed powers are possible 
only to the most advanced Adepts, who have 
risen to exalted spiritual heights, and who may 
have passed beyond the limits of experience 
and life of the ordinary man. Whether or not 
these magnificent powers may be developed 
and acquired by an ordinary individual, by the 
practice of certain “methods” without regard 
to the acquirement of high spiritual knowledge 
and attainment, we leave to the judgment of our 
students. Certainly India shows us no examples 
of mere Method-Yogins manifesting any such 
god-like powers. Adepts there are in India, but 
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they are not Method-Yogins, but great souls, 
developed and unfolded spiritually, who smile 
pityingly upon these so-called Yogins who 
spend their time endeavouring, to “break into 
the Kingdom of Heaven” by means of Postures, 
Exercises, and Methods. 

Another set of powers claimed by the 
Yogins of the Patanjali school is that, of “seeing 
all things at once,’ which power is said to be 
derived from the practice of Concentration 
upon the smallest division, in thought, of Time 
and Space, and the combination of, these 
divisions into, larger groups of “time and 
units” and “space units,’ etc., by which means 
Time and Space are annihilated, and all things 
appear simultaneously in Time and Space. As 
to this, we would say that the highest Hindu 
Philosophers teach that there is no limit to the 
mental subdivision of Time and Space, and that 
the process is infinite; therefore there can be 
no such thing as an absolute “unit” of Time or 
Space, for if such unit could be thought of, the 
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next thought would be able to divide it into 
two, or into a million parts, and so on to infinity 
and eternity. Thought of this nature, as to Time 
or Space, inevitably leads the thinker back to 
THAT, or the Absolute, wherein Time and Space 
vanish. Moreover, the best Hindu Teachings 
hold firmly to the idea that “seeing the universe 
as One in Time and Space” is an attribute of 
Deity, to whom Time and Space are as Maya, 
Illusion; Avidya or Ignorance—therefore the 
claim of the Yogins is slightly presumptuous, 
unless the “seeing” is admitted to be a mental 
realization of the Illusion of Time and Space, as 
the Vedantists teach, whereupon the “miracle” 
vanishes. 

We do not wish to appear as in any way 
hostile to this part of Patanjali’s teachings, 
nor to be captious in our criticism of them, 
but, nevertheless we feel that we should 
endeavour to point out what we consider 
the erroneous part of the philosophy, that it 
may be distinguished from that part which 
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is undoubtedly good and helpful, so that the 
entire system may not be condemned for 
certain of its parts. That it is in danger of such 
condemnation is only too apparent to those 
who are familiar with the current trend of occult 
thought and opinion, and who are in touch 
with the best channels of thought along these 
lines at the present time. There is much that is 
very good in Patanjali's methods and system— 
particularly those portions of it in which the 
control, mastery of and development of the 
Mind is concerned—the methods by which 
the mind may be developed and shaped 
into a perfect instrument of impression and 
expression, by the Self, or “I” In our work on 
“Raja Yoga” we have endeavoured to bring out 
these parts of Patanjali’s teaching, combining 
them with the teaching of many eclectic 
Hindu Yogis and blending them with some 
of the methods of the Western schools of 
Occultism—but omitting the “abnormal” and 
“psychic” practices and methods. In the same 
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way we endeavoured to purify the system of 
“Hatha Yoga; which, strictly speaking, is the 
"Science of Physical Well-Being,” but which 
many of the Yogins in India have prostituted 
by adding certain abnormal and revolting 
physical methods and practices, including the 
terrible excesses of ascetic self-torture, posture, 
etc., which are still more reprehensible than 
even the lower forms of the false Raja Yoga as 
favoured and practised by the Fakirs of India, 
posing as Yogis and Masters, and imposing 
upon credulous Western travellers as the “real 
Yogis of India.” 

These absurd claims, abnormal conditions, 
unnatural methods, and Moon-phenomena 
of Psychism, have tended to bring about 
the steady lack of philosophical interest in, 
and adherence to, the system on the part of 
educated Hindus. Many have passed on to the 
Vedanta for these reasons; and others, who 
do not favour the Vedanta have forsaken the 
school of Patanjali for the Sankhya System of 
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Kapila. In this connection we bid you remember 
that Patanjali's Yogi System does not include 
the entire Yoga Teachings of India. Far from it, 
for the entire Hindu Philosophy is permeated 
with Yoga, which means “Union,’ or methods 
leading to that Union—and also methods of 
attaining Mental Control. Patanjali's System 
is called the “Yoga System” merely because 
of the importance he placed upon the Yoga 
methods as laid down by him. And in justice 
to him it should be said that the decline of 
the importance of his system is due not so 
much to his original teachings, or the change 
of public opinion, but to the additions and 
changes wrought by the more extreme and 
unphilosophical of his followers, as above 
described. To read the Aphorisms of Patanjali 
one may see how different a thing may become 
from the original plans of its architect. The Yoga 
System of Patanjali to-day is kept alive in India 
principally by reason of the interest in certain 
of its methods, exercise, and practices—its 
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philosophical importance has departed, and 
outside of the schools of its teachers one hears 
but little of its original philosophy, which, after 
all, was merely Kapila’s—plus a Personal God, 
and with a super-added System of Methods. 
And, by the irony of Change, much of the 
really valuable part of the Yoga Methods was 
afterward absorbed into the body of the 
Vedanta System, which finds room for all that 
is valuable and useful—which “takes its own 
wherever it finds it.” 

"Yoga" in its formerly generally understood 
and commonly accepted meaning in India 
meant “union”; “yoking-up"; “joining, etc., 
being symbolic of the union of the individual 
soul with the divine—the relative with the real— 
the finite with the infinite—that is the original 
meaning of “Yoga” and “Yogi" in the Hindu 
Philosophies. But the prevalence of Patanjali’s 
Yoga System, and particularly the methods 
and practice enjoined therein, has caused 
the term to acquire a secondary meaning 
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among the Hindus, and it is now commonly 
used in the sense of “effort; exercise; exertion; 
concentration,’ etc., the spirit being lost sight 
of by reason of the consideration of methods, 
and means. In Patanjali’s First Aphorism, the 
term is used in the sense of: “The control, or 
suppression, of Chitta (mind-stuff or mental 
principle): 

And, as we have said, Patanjali’s Yoga System 
has lost much of its original philosophical 
significance, and is being regarded more and 
more in its aspect of a system of exercises, 
methods, etc.) and is being studied by many 
for the purpose of the attainment of psychical 
powers, often for the purpose of selfish use 
and employment, although this use of the 
powers supposed to attend the practice of the 
methods is expressly condemned by Patanjali 
himself, as is also the acquirement of these 
powers for show purposes, public exhibitions, 
vainglory, notoriety, etc. The founder's 
teachings were that the practices, exercises, 
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and methods are to be employed solely for 
the purpose of developing the mind so that it 
could contemplate clearly, and freely receive, 
the Truth which leads to Emancipation and 
Freedom of the Soul—as a means of subduing 
the body, and mind, that the Spirit might 
overcome the material restraints, obstacles, and 
confining and restraining sheaths, and come 
once more to its own blissful condition of rest 
and peace above and beyond the storm of the 
world of Samsara. 

But, nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the teachings have been allowed to be 
overshadowed by the practices, and exercise, 
and methods, until now “Yoga” means the latter 
instead of the former, to the minds of many in 
India and in the West. As a standard work of 
reference says on this subject: “The great power 
which the Yoga System of Philosophy has at all 
periods exercised on the Hindu mind, is less 
derived from its philosophical speculations, or 
its moral injunctions, than from the wonderful 
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effects which the Yoga practices are supposed 
to produce, and from the countenance they 
give to the favourite tendency of orthodox 
Hinduism, the performance of austerities.’ And, 
indeed, this is true, in its latter sense, as well as 
the former, for there is not a self-tortured Fakir 
(or false Yogi) in India who does not claim the 
authority of Yoga for his revolting practices 
and terrible self-tortures—his sitting in one 
position for years; his fastings and emaciated 
condition; his withered arm held erect for years; 
his finger-nails growing through the palms of 
his hands; his matted locks serving as a bird's 
nest; his indescribable filth and squalor—for 
such are among the forms of the prostitution 
of the Yoga by the fanatics and self-deluded 
enthusiasts, whose name in India is legion. And 
there is not a juggling and conjuring Fakir in 
India, whether his tricks be performed by pure 
imposture, or whether by developed powers 
of concentration and hypnotic methods (see 
our lesson on Hindu Wonder-Waking), who 
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does not claim the authority of Yoga as the 
basis of his work. Could Patanjali have seen 
the perverted application and consequences 
of his teachings could he have foreseen the 
prostitution of his valuable methods, exercises, 
and practices—he would have hesitated to 
give them to the world. He warned against 
such perversion and prostitution, so far as he 
thought it necessary—but see the result of 
telling people “how to do things,’ even from 
the best motives and intent. And still people 
ask why the Adepts do not give their higher 
teachings, and instructions as to the attainment 
of occult power, to the general public. The 
Fakirs and false-Yogis of India, and the dark 
practices of some of the Western dabblers in 
occult practices—these are the answers to that 
question. 

And even aside from these things, and 
viewing the higher aspect of the case, it must 
be admitted that the so-called “practical 
side” of Patanjali's teachings has caused his 
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philosophical doctrine to be overlooked, as we 
have said, and as says a well-known authority: 
“The Yoga is in truth a system of practical 
discipline for effecting the ultimate release of 
the Purushas from the entangling bondage 
of matter”; and his philosophy is described 
and dismissed, with the conclusion so well 
expressed by the same authority, who says: 
“The Yoga theories of knowledge, cosmology, 
physiology, and psychology are essentially 
those of the Sankhya; and the goal of final 
deliverance is conceived originally in the same 
manner.’ And so Patanjali, the great Hindu 
teacher and philosopher, is now regarded in 
philosophical history as “the man who gave us 
the Raja Yoga methods, exercise, and practices 
in his Aphorisms.’ So much for “being practical,’ 
even in India, that land which the West believes 
to abhor the practical side of things. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE V. 

We continue this month the consideration 
of the Axioms of Truth those symbols whereby 
we seek to enter into an understanding of the 
nature of Truth. By the employment of these 
symbolic Axioms, we may be partially able to 
picture to ourselves more clearly the nature of 
Truth, in our relation to it. We now invite you 
to consider the two following Axioms of Truth, 
and what follows. 

vil. We may consider truth by means of the 
symbol of Love. We know that there is an All- 
Love, just as we know that there is an All-Good. 
The highest regions of our being convey to us 
this report and message. And TRUTH, being the 
only possible source of Love, must be the All- 
Love. There is nothing else to be the All-Love 
but TRUTH. TRUTH is more than All-Loving: 
it is All-Love itself. There can be no real Love 
outside of, or apart from, TRUTH. All real Love 
must proceed from, be expressed, manifested 
or emanated by TRUTH. All else is Untruth. 
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vill. We may consider TRUTH by the means 
of the symbol of Life. We know that there is life 
in the universe, for we see it on all sides, and 
our reason informs us that it must proceed 
from a common source. TRUTH being the only 
Being, Existence and Substance, must be the 
only thing that can possess the All-Life. TRUTH 
is more than the possession of All-Life; it is 
All-Life itself. There can be no Life outside 
of or apart from TRUTH, for there is nowhere 
else, or anything else, from which Life could 
have proceeded. And all the Life apparent to 
our perceptions must have been manifested, 
expressed or emanated by or from TRUTH. All 
other Life is Untruth. 

The above statements concerning TRUTH are 
what is known as The Axioms of TRUTH. That is, 
they are Statements of Truth, which are self- 
evident to any mind that will earnestly consider 
them, and do not need proof or argument. 
These Axioms contain the report of the highest 
planes of the Mind of Man, as well as of his 
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Reason. They constitute the Basic Principles of 
the Science of Truth, and as we proceed we 
shall have frequent need to refer to them. So 
we advise each student to ponder carefully 
these Axioms, and to commit them to Memory, 
so far as is possible. 

In our message of next month we shall give 
you the Axiomic Summary, whereby you may 
be enabled more readily to fix in your mind 
and memory the fundamental principles of the 
symbolic axioms. 

Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“TRUTH IS ALL LOVE; TRUTH IS ALL-LIFE. OUTSIDE OF 
TRUTH THERE CAN BE NO LOVE; NO LIFE. ALL-LOVE AND 
ALL-LIFE PROCEED FROM TRUTH, AND ARE ASPECTS AND 
SYMBOLS OF ITS ALLNESS.’ 
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The Sixth Lesson: The Minor Systems. 





O: THE SIX principal philosophical systems 
of India, the Vedanta is by far the most 


important, judging from the careful attention to 
the details of thought, the height of speculative 
reasoning attained, and the growing popularity 
of the system in modern times among the 
educated classes of its native land. Next to the 
Vedanta comes the Sankhya System, which 
still has many influential followers in India, and 
which is interwoven into many of the native 
religious systems and teachings, and which has 
had a profound influence on certain phases 
of the Western thought, notably the school 
of Schopenhauer and his followers. The Yoga 
System of Patanjali, once so powerful, has 
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diminished in power and influence, until to-day 
it exists principally in its forms of Yoga practices 
and methods, its philosophical aspect having 
been obscured. And as for the remaining three 
systems—the Vaisheshika System of Kanada; 
the Nyaya System of Gotama; and the Purva 
Mimansa System of Jaimini, respectively, it must 
be admitted that they have rapidly diminished 
in influence, and have dwindled away in the 
number of their followers, until to-day they 
remain as but shadows of their former selves, 
the remaining systems having proved more 
fit to survive by reason of the greater vitality 
of their doctrines, and by the adaptability 
of their teachings to the requirements of the 
modern Hindu mind. But as any work on the 
Philosophical Systems of India would be 
incomplete without a reference to, and a 
consideration of, these three minor systems; 
and as the general philosophical system of 
India may be better understood after an 
examination into the principles of these dying 
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systems, we now invite your attention to them, 
considered severally, in the present lesson, in 
which we will endeavour to present the vital, 
fundamental principles of each in a concise, 
clear form, without wandering into the by- 
paths of the details of the doctrines. 


THE VAISHESHIKA SYSTEM. 

The first and by far the most important of 
these Three Minor Systems is that known as the 
Vaisheshika System of Kanada, whichis believed 
to be older than the Vedanta System, the exact 
date of the forming of the school, however, 
being unknown. It is believed to have been 
founded by Kanada several centuries prior to 
the Christian Era, and since that time has had 
many influential teachers and commentators, 
many voluminous works having been written 
on the teachings in the early centuries of our 
era. Its name is derived from its doctrine of 
atomic individualities (visheshas), which is one 
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of its fundamental doctrines. The system has 
been called the “Philosophy of Discrimination.’ 

Kanada, the founder of the system, taught 
that the phenomenal universe was composed 
of Six Categories (padarthas)—a "category, 
as we know, being a term employed in the 
science of Logic, and which Webster defines 
as “One of the highest classes to which the 
objects of knowledge or thought can be 
reduced, and by which they can be arranged 
in a system; an ultimate conception”; the term 
implying something absolute in nature, and 
not hypothetical or relative, or admitting of 
exceptions—something final. The Vaisheshika 
doctrine is that after the period of Cosmic Rest, 
or the Night of Brahm, in which cosmic activity 
ceases—and at the beginning of the period 
of Cosmic Activity or the Day of Brahm—the 
new universe is begun by the operation of the 
"stored-up Karma,’ or “essence of Activities” 
arising from previous universes, and which 
energy has lain dormant throughout the Night 
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of Brahm. Like other systems, the principal 
aim is to teach the Science of Deliverance 
from material life—an escape from Samsara, 
or the Wheel of Rebirth, and an entrance into 
the state of Pure Being, which exists “Behind 
the Veil” This Deliverance, Kanada teaches, is 
to be gained only by the perception of the 
real nature of the Soul, and the unreality of 
Matter; and this perception depends upon 
the knowledge of the truth summed up in 
the Vaisheshika doctrine of the Six Categories. 
Hence the importance of these Six Categories 
of Kanada., which we shall now consider, and 
upon which the distinctive character of this 
philosophy depends. 

Kanada, based his philosophy upon the 
fundamental basis of the existence of Six 
Categories and ultimate classes of phenomenal 
objects or things, qualities or principles. These 
Six Categories are as follows: 

|. Drava, or Substance, which is described 
as “the innermost cause of the aggregated, 
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collective effect”; the fundamental substratum 
of phenomena, in which all properties and 
qualities inhere, and in which all action occurs. 
This Drava, or Substance, is held to be nine- 
fold, viz.: (1) Earth; (2) Water; (3) Light; (4) Air; 
(5) Ether; (6) Time; (7) Space; (8) Soul or Self 
(atman); (9) Mind (manas). 

ll. Guna, or Qualities (which must not be 
confounded with the Three Gunas of Qualities, 
of the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila, as stated 
in our Third Lesson), which inhere in Drava, or 
Substance, and which give rise to the differences 
in the latter. Kanada, in his system, enumerates 
seventeen Gunas, or Qualities, as follows: (1) 
Colour; (2) Taste; (3) Odour; (4) Touch; (5) 
Number; (6) Dimension; (7) Individuality; (8) 
Conjunction; (9) priority; (10) Posteriority; 
(11) Understanding; (12) Pleasure; (13) Pain; (14) 
Desire; (15) Aversion; (16) Volition; (17) Gravity. 
Later teachers of the Vaisheshika added the 
following seven additional Gunas or Qualities: 
(18) Disjunction; (19) Fluidity; (20) Viscidity; 
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restitution. The teachers of the Vaisheshika hold 
firmly tothe theory that these Gunas or Qualities 
are inherent in and belong to the substance of 
the Soul, as well as to the substance of matter, 
which is directly opposed to the teachings of 
the Sankhyas and the Vedantists (see lessons 
on these respective Systems), who hold that 
the Self or Soul is free from the Qualities, in its 
real nature, and only becomes subject to them 
by its entanglement with Prakriti, or Maya, 
according to the respective teachings. 

Ill. Karma, or Action, which is held to consist 
of Motion only, and to be inherent in and 
manifested by Substance) or Dravya, alone, 
and which must not be confounded with 
Karma in its other meaning, i.e., as Spiritual 
Cause and Effect. This Karma, or Action, of 
the Vaisheshikas, is divided into Five Motions, 
as follows: (1) Upward Motion; (2) Downward 
Motion; (3) Contraction; (4) Expansion; (5) 
Change of Position. 
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According to the Vaisheshikas, all objective 
knowledge consists in the perception of things 
in their three Categories, or Padarthas, i.e., of 
Dravya, or Substance; Guna, or Quality; or 
Karma, or Action, respectively—these three 
Categories, or Padarthas, being basic and 
fundamental, universal and general. The three 
remaining Categories, or Padarthas, are as 
follows: 

Iv. Samanya, or Generality, which relates to 
a genus, or kind, and which the Vaisheshikas 
hold abides in Substance, Quality and Action, 
and which is of two kinds, viz.: (1) the Higher, or 
Genus; and (2) the Lower, or Species. 

v. Vishesha, or Atomic Individuality, or 
Separateness, which is held to abide in the 
Eternal Substances, by which is meant Mind, 
Soul, Time, Space, Ether, Earth, Water, Light, and 
Air (see first Category—Drava, or Substance). 
This Vishesha is the distinguishing feature of 
the Vaisheshika Philosophy, and from whence 
its name is derived. Its theory and doctrine is 
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that all Substances are composed of countless 
minute, invisible Atoms, from the combinations 
of which all forms of substance, physical and 
mental, arise, and from the operation of which 
all phenomena are occasioned. These Atoms 
are held to be so minute that they may be said 
to lack physical and spacial dimensions, when 
alone, and even when combined in pairs; but 
when three combine they form a larger atom, 
or molecule, and then acquire dimensions 
and may be said to occupy space. These 
Ultimate Atoms are held to be homogeneous, 
that is, “of the same kind and nature,” but are 
exclusive in nature, and can never “blend” with 
each other, but may only form combinations 
in which the separate atomic individuality of 
each is preserved. These combinations of the 
Ultimate Atoms are merely temporary, and are 
subject to change, destruction and alteration, 
so far as the combinations are concerned, but 
the individual Atoms, of course, can neither 
be destroyed nor changed nor altered in their 
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nature. The student of philosophy must see in 
this Vaisheshika teaching the fundamental ideas 
which were afterward advanced by Democritus, 
the early Greek philosopher, who is generally 
regarded as the father of the Atomic Theory; 
and which are now advanced and held by the 
most advanced modern Western scientists. 
Even the destruction of the former Atomic 
Theory of the West, and its replacement by 
the Corpuscular Theory, is in accordance with 
Kanada's teaching, in which he held that the 
Ultimate Atoms were invisible and without 
dimensions, while in combination they became 
visible and acquired dimension—the Ultimate 
Atom of Kanada being similar to the Corpuscle, 
lon, or Electron of Twentieth Century Western 
Science in its last conclusions and theories. 

vi. The sixth and last of the Categories, or 
Padarthas, is that of Samavaya or Coherence, 
whereby the parts of certain inseparable 
things are held together in their respective 
places. These “Inseparable Things” of Kanada, 
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for which this Sixth Category is required, are 
rather abstract in nature, the following “parts” 
in “coherence” being mentioned as examples of 
the nature of the Category, viz.: The Parts and 
the Whole; Quality and the Object Qualified; 
Action and Agent; Atoms and Substance; 
Subject and Object, etc., etc. 

In addition to the Six Padarthas, or Categories, 
the Later Teachings of the Vaisheshika add a 
Seventh Category, or Padartha, which is called 
Abhava, or Non-Existence, and which is divided 
by the teachers into four classes, viz.: (1) Non- 
Existence which is without beginning, but which 
has an end; (2) Non-Existence which has neither 
beginning nor end; and (4) Non-Existence 
which is the negation of identity. Many of the 
Vaisheshikas vigorously oppose this Seventh 
Category, claiming it to be unwarranted and 
unnecessary, and also unphilosophical, and 
contrary to the trend of Hindu thought and 
common sense. We mention it here merely 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
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student to it, for we feel that it has no real 
place in the Vaisheshika System. It is about 
as non-understandable as some of the most 
difficult propositions of Hegel, the German 
metaphysician. 

Kanada teaches that “Understanding” is 
the Quality, or Guna, of the Soul, and that the 
Instruments of Understanding are Perception 
and Inference. He holds that the Ultimate 
Atoms were not created by the Logos, Ishwara, 
or Personal God of the Universe, but are co- 
eternal with Him; but that He holds the power 
which forms the combination and aggregates 
of the Ultimate Atoms, and from which all the 
phenomenal forms, shapes and varieties of 
“things” in the universe arise. This God, however, 
must not be mistaken for THAT, or Brahman, 
but is in the nature of a Personal God, /shwara, 
or Logos, which in turn is an emanation from 
and manifestation of THAT, or Brahman. The 
Hindu Philosophies which admit the existence 
of this Personal God, or /shwara, are called 
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“theistic”; while those who deny it are often 
called “atheistic” by their opponents. But the 
term “atheistic, as used by the Hindus, has 
an entirely different significance and meaning 
from that of the Western world, and refers 
simply to the Personal Deity—for both “theistic” 
and “atheistic” philosophies in India admit the 
existence of and are, in fact, based upon the 
idea of the existence of THAT, or Brahman, 
from which All proceeds. Kanada teaches the 
existence of this Personal God, Ishwara, Logos, 
or Demiurge, who is regarded as the Lord and 
Ruler of the Universe, but who is destined to 
pass away with His universe when the Day of 
Brahm ceases, as He emerged from Brahman 
when the Day of Brahm began. 

You must remember that the Vaisheshika 
teaches the existence of countless atomic 
individual Souls, or Selves (Atman)—see the 
First Category—and these Souls are eternal 
with Ishwara or the Personal God, and were not 
created by Him, although He rules them. These 
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Souls incarnate in other forms of substance, 
and work their way upward toward Freedom 
just as do the Purushas of the Sankhya System 
of Kapila—in fact, the teachings on this point 
are almost identical in the two systems. Mind 
is held to be composed of Ultimate Atoms, as 
is everything else, according to this philosophy, 
but it is entirely separate from the Souls which 
use Mind as their instrument of expression. The 
Atman, Self, or Soul, however, is regarded as 
possessing Qualities, or Gunas, which oppose 
the teachings of the Vedanta and the Sankhya, 
which hold that the Soul is above qualities, 
which arise only from the Soul’s descent into 
material life and activity. As we said at the 
beginning of the lesson, the Vaisheshikas teach 
that the soul's Liberation from Bondage is 
attained by the perfection and freedom arising 
from a comprehension of the nature and 
causes of the phenomenal world—and that a 
comprehension of the same is to be obtained 
only by an understanding of the truth of the 
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Six Categories—and as the Six Categories are 
taught only by the Vaisheshika School, it would 
follow that one must be a Vaisheshika in order 
to win Emancipation, Perfection and Freedom, 
which renders the System rather more narrow 
than its companion systems, and which, in spite 
of its many excellent qualities and phases of 
excellent scientific truth, has caused it to be 
rejected as too narrow by the thinkers of India, 
which has contributed to its losing popularity 
and strength. Its principal field of usefulness 
now is in the sense of giving to other systems, 
particularly to the Eclectic Systems, bits of 
philosophical, metaphysical and scientific 
truths, which may be assimilated with their own 
truths. As a separate system the Vaisheshika has 
not proven its fitness to survive and flourish, 
and it seems to be on the decline in India, and 
attracts but little interest in the Western world. 
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THE PURVA MIMANSA SYSTEM. 

The second of the Three Minor Systems 
of Hindu philosophy is that known as the 
Purva Mimansa System of Jaimini, which is 
based upon the attainment of the Freedom 
of the Soul by means of the observance of the 
orthodox rites, ceremonies, worship, prayer, 
etc., as taught in the Vedas, or great religious 
works of the Hindus, principally along the lines 
of Karma Yoga, or the Philosophy of Work and 
Action, which is one of the Three Yoga Paths 
of Liberation of which so much is heard in all 
of the Hindu Teachings and Religions. The 
first of these Three Yoga Paths is that of Gnani 
Yoga, or the Yoga of Wisdom, which is the Path 
favoured by the Vedantists, and which consists 
in the understanding of the great underlying 
Truths concerning THAT and the Universe, and 
which is also the favourite Path of the Sankhyas 
and of the Vaisheshikas, of whom we have just 
spoken—the Vedantists paying more attention 
to the understanding of THAT, while the 
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Vaisheshikas devote their principal attention to 
the understanding of the Universe in its phases 
of Soul and Substance; the Sankhyas also 
devoting more consideration to the question 
of the “How” of the phenomenal world, and 
universal life, than to the subject of THAT in the 
abstract as apart from the universe. The second 
of these Three Yoga Paths is that of Raja Yoga, 
which consists in the mastery of the Mind and 
Body by the Self or Soul, by the operation of 
the Will, and according to certain methods, 
including Rhythmic Breathing, etc., and which 
also has its phases of the development of 
Psychic Power. (See our works on Raja Yoga, 
and The Science of Breath, as well as our lesson 
on the Yoga System in this series), and which 
is the Path favored by Patanjali in his Yoga 
System.) The third of the Three Yoga Paths is that 
of Karma Yoga, or Liberation through Works 
and Action, and which, as we have stated, is the 
Path favoured by Jaimini in his Purva Mimansa 
System, which we are now about to consider. 
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The term Purva Mimansa is derived 
from two Sanscrit words, the first, “Purva;’ 
meaning “prior, former, or previous,’; the 
second, “Mimansa, meaning “investigation, 
research, or examination. The term is used 
in contradistinction to “Uttara Mimansa;’ or 
"subsequent, final, or last investigation, research, 
or examination,’ and which is one of the original 
names applied to the celebrated Vedanta 
System. So, you see, the very name of this system 
implies a certain orthodoxy and conservatism 
at variance with the latter and more advanced 
forms and systems of philosophy. And the name 
of the system is not a misnomer, for the Purva 
Mimansa is indeed an “orthodox” system, and 
is favoured by the orthodox schools of religion 
in India, particularly the less progressive 
denominations and cults, who adhere to the 
old forms and ceremonies, deeming them 
sacred by reason of their antiquity, and resisting 
any new ideas or interpretations as “meddling 
with the ancient sacred teachings of the Vedas.’ 
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Purva Mimansa is naturally the philosophical 
system favoured by the more conservative 
of the orthodox priesthood of India, for it is 
settled and not calculated to disturb the minds 
of the people with argument and investigation 
and “thought"—for it is a philosophy of 
ritualism, form, ceremonies, creeds, dogmas, 
rites, and all that goes with that form of thought, 
or absence of thought, and which finds 
complete satisfaction in the contemplation of 
the observance of centuries-old ceremonies 
and ritual, in accordance with centuries-old 
formalized and crystallized creeds. 

Purva Mimansa claims the divine inspiration 
of the Vedas, or Sacred Books of India, and 
also claims to be the philosophy based upon 
the ancient interpretations of these books. 
While the majority of the Hindu philosophies 
proudly boast that they are not “religions 
founded upon a book,’ Purva Mimansa comes 
very near to being such a school of thought. 
The majority of the Hindu philosophies claim 
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to be based upon Pure Reason, and while they 
take pleasure in showing that their teachings 
are supported by passages in the Vedas, they 
do not claim that their systems of thought are 
founded upon the same, and many of them 
expressly teach that if the text of the Vedas 
conflict with the report of Pure Reason, the 
latter shall be given precedence and the Vedas 
dismissed as either error, or truth not correctly 
stated, or perhaps misunderstood. But not so 
with the Purva Mimansa—this system does 
not attempt to place Pure Reason at the head 
and front of its system—it pushes to the fore 
the Sacred Vedas, as interpreted by its own 
teachers, and claims to be the Mouthpiece 
of the Veda, and the ancient source of 
interpretation and authority. Hence it is that it 
rightly is what it claims—extremely orthodox 
and having the weight of authority of ancient 
interpretation—it is indeed the “Old School” 
of Hindu Philosophy. 
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Jaimini, the founder of this school, or rather 
the one who established the system under 
its present name by gathering together the 
ancient and most orthodox interpretations 
and collating them into a system, lived many 
centuries ago, the exact date having been 
lost, but it is believed that his system, even 
under its present name, has been in existence 
perhaps longer than many of the other systems, 
although some authorities hold that the system 
was established by him because of the rise of 
the Sankhya, the Vaisheshika, the Yoga, and 
the Vedanta, particularly the early stages of the 
latter; and for the purpose of counteracting the 
influence of the newer and heterodox schools 
of philosophy—a reactionary movement “back 
to first principles,’ as it were. From the beginning 
the system has been associated with extreme 
ceremonialism, and technical interpretations of 
the various rites, ritual, and forms prescribed in 
the various Vedas. It always has insisted upon 
the divine inspiration of the sacred Books; 
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their literal interpretation; their infallibility; 
their absoluteness as the Source of Truth; their 
completeness—all that was Truth was in the 
Vedas—all in the Vedas was Truth—and all that 
was not in the Vedas was not Truth; that the 
very words of the Vedas were sacred, not alone 
in the sense of expressing sacred truths, but 
in themselves as words; that man’s only hope 
of freedom, salvation, and emancipation must 
come from a strict study and understanding of 
and an absolute belief in the Vedas, and their 
divine origin, as well as by the exact following 
of the precepts and injunctions contained 
therein, in accordance with the doctrines of 
the teachers and the “letter of the law.” 

The precepts of the Vedas were held to be 
the direct revelations and explicit teachings 
of God, and to be accepted as such without 
doubt, alteration, free interpretation, or “higher 
criticism.’ Jaimini insisted upon the sacred virtue 
of the words, before alluded to, holding that 
their presence in the Vedas was sufficient proof 
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of the existence of the objects which the words 
symbolized. For instance, there are the Sanscrit 
words for “Sun, Moon and Stars” in the Vedas, 
consequently the sun, moon and stars exist—if 
the Vedas did not contain these words, there 
would be no such objects—the conception 
of “the word” and “the object” in the mind 
of God being correlated, simultaneous, and 
connected-in-action. Things not expressed 
in words in the Vedas were untrue, and non- 
existent. Consequently the Vedic “words” were 
of divine origin, as well as objects—both the 
“words” and the “relation of the words” are of 
divine origin, and eternal, and not the work 
of the mind of man. This idea of the eternal 
relation between thought, word, and object is 
gone into at great length in the writings of the 
Purva Mimansa, and while it is carried to the 
extent of absurdity, nevertheless it possesses 
an interest for the philosophical mind, when 
divested of its narrow association with “the 
sacred books,’ etc. 
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The Purva Mimansa philosophy has been 
exposed to the strange charge of “atheism” on 
the part of some of its opponents—a strange 
charge surely for an “orthodox” system which 
undoubtedly recognizes an Ishwara or Personal 
God, as well as Brahman or THAT which is at 
the basis of all Hindu Philosophy. The charge, 
which is absurd and unfounded, arises from 
the teachings of this system, to the effect that 
Karma, or Spiritual Cause and Effect, operates 
according to fixed and unchangeable laws, 
acting automatically and without reference 
to the will or wishes of Ishwara or God—that 
“works produce their fruit directly, without 
superhuman interference,’ instead of by the 
will of God exerted in each case according to 
His inclinations, desires, response-to-prayer, 
or other temporary inclination—in short, that 
Karma was a “natural law” instead of an arbitrary 
dictate of Deity. To charge the Purva Mimansa 
with “atheism” is so absurd that it seems almost 
that the accusation was made in an ironical spirit, 
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and in derisive mockery, and in a tantalizing 
spirit toward the ancient authority. Its analogy 
in the Christian world would be the accusation 
of the old Presbyterian Church of “atheism” 
because of the doctrine of Predestination. 

The phase of the Purva Mimansa which is 
regarded as the most worthy of respect and 
philosophical interest is its teachings regarding 
“Karma Yoga"—the Yoga, of Action and Works; 
and the corresponding teaching regarding 
Dharma. The “Philosophy of Work,’ in relation 
to the effects resulting therefrom, is discussed 
at great length in the Purva Mimansa. The 
various doctrinal points regarding “the fruits 
of Karma” are gone into with a wonderful 
degree of clearness and wealth of detail and 
analysis, it being the boast of some of the old 
teachers of this system that by it they were able 
to point out the exact consequences of any 
single act, carried forward through a hundred 
incarnations. They would take up some little 
action, and show how, flowing from it, would 
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emerge results of the greatest consequence to 
the individual and the world. Every tiny event 
and action became the parent of millions of 
results and consequences in the ages to come, 
so that one should observe the utmost care to 
perform proper actions and to generate good 
Karma, thereby avoiding the opposite, which 
would produce the most direful results. Anyone 
familiar with this line of reasoning from Cause to 
Effect, according to the great Law of Causality, 
may imagine to what great lengths these old 
teachers carried their doctrine and theories— 
and that without fear of successful contradiction. 
For instance, one might show how the fact of a 
dark-eyed maid raising her eyes and glancing 
at a passer-by in her village, a thousand years 
ago, set into motion a chain of cause and 
effect—action and  consequences—which 
after the passage of nine centuries resulted 
in the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
existence was productive of destructive wars, 
involving the death of hundreds of thousands 
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of men, and the destruction of thousands of 
homes, and the production of many thousands 
of widows and orphans, and the expenditure 
of millions of treasure, and so on and on, with 
the numerous branches of subsequent effects 
resulting from Napoleon's life—all from the 
little roguish glancing of a pair of dark eyes ona 
warm summer day a thousand years ago. Verily 
these old Purva Mimansa teachers must have 
caused terror to the souls of their students and 
followers, who would be afraid to breathe, less 
a chain of cause and effect should thereby be 
started which might result in all sorts of trouble 
in the years to come. For such is the result of 
any doctrine when carried to its extreme limits 
of logical conclusion—a Reductio ad Absurdum, 
or reducing a proposition to an absurdity, or, in 
the common parlance, “carrying a good thing 
too far.’ 

To the philosophical mind which has the 
inclination and time to delve into the extreme 
lengths of reasoning, and speculation, indulged 
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by these old Purva Mimansas, the works of 
some of these old teachers would be a source 
of the greatest joy, and it is a pity that so little 
of their work is obtainable in translations. They 
built up a system appalling in its details, all 
dealing with “the Fruits of Action.’ Colebrook 
says of their work: “Each case is examined 
and determined upon general principles, and 
from the cases decided the principles may 
be collected. A well-ordered arrangement of 
them would constitute the philosophy of law; 
and this is, in truth, what has been attempted in 
the Mimansa.’ 

The real merit in the study of Karma Yoga, 
which is the Path of Liberty best suited for 
the everyday person who has not the mind 
for the higher Paths and studies, lies in the 
Essence of the Teachings, which is to the effect 
that the “Fruits of action” may be avoided 
in their Karmic effect, by the recognition of 
the nature of the Soul, and its relation to the 
Universe and to THAT. This recognition leads 
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to the understanding of the performance of 
“good work, for work's sake,’ and the virtue of 
“performing action without hope of reward or 
fear of punishment”—the observance of the 
best that is in one—the doing of the best you 
know how, “without bribe of heaven, or fear 
of hell,’ from the pure joy of the doing. The 
Hindu teachers of Karma Yoga point out to the 
student that while seeds in their natural state 
always sprout and bring forth fruits, so do all 
actions bring forth Karmic fruits of effect. But 
that as the “fried seeds” used in the Hindu 
cookery have the “fruit-quality” killed within 
them, so are actions performed as a duty, and 
right, in accordance with the highest impulses 
of one’s nature, and without hope of reward 
or fear of punishment—so are such actions 
“fruitless” of a chain of binding consequences, 
which attach the soul to their Karmic results in 
future lives, but which, on the contrary, enable 
it to rise above the plane of desire and cause 
and effect resulting therefrom, and, spreading 
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its wings, soar to higher planes of being as the 
eagle soars above the low-lying clouds of the 
lifting fog. As the old Hindu aphorism says: “Kill 
out Desire for Fruits of Thy Work—yet Work as 
do those who are consumed with the Desire for 
Fruits.” Do the Best you Know How—but leave 
the consequences in the hands of the gods, 
without any further concern on your part— 
wash your hands of the results of Work well 
Done in accordance with the Best That is In You. 
Such is the advice of the Wise of all Lands and 
Ages. Or, in the colloquialism of the American 
business man—"Do your very best, and let it go 
at that!” Or, in the words of the Persian poet: 


“Do what thy manhood bids thee do, from none but self 
expect applause. 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes and keeps 
his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a world where none but 


phantoms dwell; 
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A breath, a wind, a sound, a voice, a tinkling of the camel- 


bell? 


In connection with Karma Yoga, the Purva 
Mimansa naturally takes up the subject of 
Dharma at great length. "Dharma" is the Sanscrit 
term, similar in meaning to “virtue; duty; law; 
righteousness; etc., but none of which words 
convey its precise meaning. Ina previous writing 
on the subject, we defined the term as follows: 
“Dharma is the rule of action and life best 
adapted to the requirements of the individual 
soul, and best calculated to aid that particular 
soul in the next higher step in its development. 
When we speak of a man’s Dharma we mean the 
highest course of action for him, considering 
his development and the immediate needs of 
his soul” It is the Hindu Science of Ethics—the 
Philosophy of “Right and Wrong"—the Rule of 
Conduct. It is a peculiar Rule of Action, viewed 
from our Western position, inasmuch as it does 
not claim to establish absolute positions of 
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Right and Wrong, but rather adopts the idea 
which every thinking man has considered at 
some time—the position of things right “in their 
time and place, or under the circumstances 
and conditions”; or else wrong, from the same 
reasons and conditions. It is a science of the 
Evolution of Ethics, and inasmuch as it is so, it is 
in accordance with the teachings of the highest 
Western philosophy, although perhaps contrary 
to certain religious dogmas which persist in 
theory although abandoned in practice: The 
Hindu idea of “Dharma” includes Ethics based 
on Revelation, Higher Teachings, Intuition, 
Conscience, or Spirit, and Practical Utility—the 
system is catholic, eclectic and all-inclusive, you 
see, and is a study worthy of the attention of 
any and all students of philosophy, whether of 
the East or of the West. We cannot go into the 
subject here at greater length, and such would 
be beyond the scope and field of this series of 
lessons. (We must refer the student to our two 
lessons on “Dharma;’ and the one lesson on 
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“Karma Yoga,’ in our work entitled “Advanced 
Course in Yogi Philosophy,’ published by the 
house that issues the present lesson.) 

And so this is the Purva Mimansa System 
of Jaimini, in its general outlines. Passing from 
view, as it is now in India, still its influence for 
the good has been apparent, and its “fruits 
of good work" will live after it. Freed from its 
narrowness, and formalism, it contains many 
important truths, and emphasizes many points 
that the other systems were prone to overlook 
in their interest in others. And none need 
hesitate to give the system its proper place 
as one of the Six Great Pillars which support 
the great structure of the Temple of Hindu 
Philosophy. 


THE NYAYA SYSTEM. 

The sixth, and latest in point of actual 
crystallization, of the Six Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, is the Nyaya System formulated 
by Gotama; the history of the founder and 
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the details of the formation of the school, as 
well as the exact date thereof, being unknown; 
the general opinion, however, being that the 
school was founded in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era, being based on older teachings, 
as indeed has been the case with all of the 
Six Systems in their present forms. Gotama, 
the founder of the Nyaya System, must not 
be confounded with Gautama, the Buddha, 
the founder of Buddhism—there is very little 
chance for this mistake, yet it has been made 
by Western writers and students, the similarity 
of the names having led them to believe that 
the two men were identical. 

The term “Nyaya” is the Sanscrit word 
meaning "Analysis, and is bestowed upon 
this system by reason of the latter’s analytical 
trend and nature. In fact, so much of the 
Nyaya teaching is devoted to the exposition 
of a system of logic, and an enunciation of the 
methods whereby Truth may be ascertained 
by logical process of examination and analysis, 
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that many Western writers have assumed that 
the system was a school of Logic, ignoring the 
philosophical and metaphysical aspects of the 
teaching. The system, indeed, is dual, partaking 
of the nature of a school of Logical analysis, 
and also of philosophical and metaphysical 
reasoning and pronouncement of doctrine. Let 
us examine it in its Logical phase first, and then 
in its philosophical aspect. 

Gotama, the founder of Nyaya, was distinctly 
a logician, and careful students of his work have 
accorded to him high rank in his class. By some 
he has been called the Aristotle of India, and 
he developed a distinctive system of Hindu 
Logic which compares very favourably with 
the Grecian systems. Davies says of his school 
of logic: “The right methods of reasoning 
have been discussed with as much subtlety 
as by any of the Western logicians.’ Some are 
inclined to the view that the Greek schools 
were indebted to the early Hindu systems, 
which were afterward combined, purified and 
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crystallized by Gotama. Dutt says: “Comparing 
dates, we are disposed to say of this as of many 
other sciences, the Hindus invented Logic, the 
Greeks perfected it” Gotama eliminated many 
of the non-essentials and elaborate details of 
the previous Hindu logicians, and concentrated 
his attention upon forming a logical system in 
which “right reasoning and correct inference” 
was the keynote. Accordingly he devotes much 
time to the forming of scientific syllogisms, or 
logical forms of arguments in their parts or 
propositions. The Western syllogism consists 
of three parts, or propositions, viz., the two 
Premises (or presumed conditions) which form 
the basis of the argument; and the Conclusion, 
or the inference derived from the premises, 
and which follows them logically, and which 
concludes the argument. The Hindu syllogism 
of Gotama consists of five parts or propositions, 
viz. (1) the Premise; (2) the Proof; (3) the 
Illustration; (4) the Application of the Proof; (5) 
the Conclusion. 
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Gotama held that the logical method of 
ascertaining Truth was by the application of the 
Sixteen Categories or Padarthas, sometimes 
called “The Topics for Discussion.’ These 
“Topics” are as follows: (1) Means of Knowledge; 
(2) Objects of Inquiry; (3) Doubt; (4) Purpose; 
(5) Illustrative Precedent; (6) Dogma; (7) 
Syllogistic Premise; (8) Confutation; (9) 
Ascertainment; (10) Discussion; (11) Wrangling 
and “Hair-Splitting”; (12) Cavilling; (13) Fallacy; 
(14) Prevarication; (15) Futile Objections; (16) 
lllogical Argument. The student is trained and 
drilled until he thoroughly understands the 
nature and use of each of these Sixteen Topics, 
and then only is he considered capable of 
conducting an examination into the subject of 
Ascertaining Truth, and rejecting Error. Gotama 
also held that the Channels of Knowledge 
were four, as follows: (1) Perception through 
the Senses; (2) Inference; (3) Analogy; and (4) 
Testimony of Others, according to the Laws of 
Evidence. The Twelve Objects of Knowledge, 
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as stated by Gotama, are (1) The Soul; (2) the 
Body; (3) the Physical Organs of Sense; (4) 
Perception of the Objective World; (5) the 
Higher Consciousness; (6) the Mind; (7) the 
Will; (8) Error; (9) Disembodied States; (10) 
Karmic Law; (11) Pain; and (12) the Freedom, 
Emancipation and Deliverance of the Soul. 
Gotama’'s system laid especial stress upon the 
consideration of the nature of the Intellect, 
and the relation of articulate sound to objects, 
the latter being somewhat along the lines of 
the Purva Mimansa System of which we have 
spoken; and also to the consideration of the 
subjects of genus, variety, species, and the 
individual manifestations. 

In many respects the Nyaya System is 
complementary to, and in almost perfect 
agreement with, the Vaisheshika System, of 
which we have spoken in the first part of 
this lesson. Together the Nyaya and the 
Vaisheshika systems may be said to form a 
philosophical group, although the Nyaya also 
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has some afflliations with the Purva Mimansa in 
certain minor points of doctrine and teaching. 
Together with the Vaisheshika, the Nyaya 
adheres to the Atomic Theory of the Universe, 
and to the general logical arrangements and 
classification of ideas and subjects of thought. 
It holds that the Material Universe is atomic, 
and that the Souls are countless and become 
involved and entangled in Matter, just as do 
the other systems of Hindu philosophy, in 
one form or another. The Way of Liberation, 
Freedom and Emancipation is held to be 
attained only through the thorough knowledge 
of the Nyaya philosophy and methods, and 
the application of the same according to the 
principles laid down by the teachers; or as one 
writer has expressed it: “Final Beatitude arises 
from a proper comprehension of the Truth, as 
summarized in the Sixteen Padarthas of the 
Nyaya’ Originally, the Nyaya System did not 
admit the existence of an /shwara, Personal God, 
or World Soul, but afterward there crept in the 
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doctrine of an /shwara or Supreme Soul (Para- 
Atman) which regulated and maintained the 
Universe, creating and directing the formation 
of the combination of Atoms, and often taking 
an active part in the affairs of His universe, but 
who was not the Creator or Cause of the Souls 
or Atoms, the two latter being held to be co- 
existent with Him, although under His control 
and direction, subject to the higher Law, and 
all emanating from Brahman or THAT, and 
being destined to return to the Source from 
which they originated, at the close of the Day 
of Brahm. 


MISCELLANEOUS SYSTEMS. 

In addition to the Three Minor Systems 
which we have just considered there are 
several other minor systems with a number 
of followers, but which are but little known 
outside of India. These systems are rather more 
of religious systems, or systems of theology, 
than systems of philosophy, and advance no 
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new conceptions or ideas, their efforts being in 
the direction of advancing certain theological 
dogmas, or the claims of certain priestly cults. 
To this class belongs the school founded by 
Anandatirtha, known as the Purnaprajna cult, 
and which is really a Vishnuitic sect or school 
of theology, devoted to the advancement of 
the worship of Vishnu. Similar in nature are 
the four schools of theology devoted to the 
worship of Shiva, the names of which sects 
are the Nakulica-Pacupata; the Pratyabhijna; 
and the Rasecavara, respectively. All of the 
above mentioned five systems, schools or 
sects superimpose their theological teachings 
and dogmas upon a fundamental basis of 
philosophical thought derived from the 
Vedanta and Sankhya conceptions. There is also 
a sixth school, that claims rank as a philosophical 
system, namely, the school of Panini, which is 
really a system of grammatical science, coupled 
with an inquiry into the internal and external 
significance of sounds and the inner meaning of 
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words, the latter resembling some of the tenets 
of the Purva Mimansa System considered in 
this lesson, and which holds that the word is 
merely the vehicle for the indwelling “spirit” of 
thought, which is an eternal, indivisible, unitary 
Idea. Other religio-philosophical systems will 
be mentioned in our two lessons on “Hindu 
Religions.” 


AGNOSTIC AND MATERIALISTIC SYSTEMS. 

In addition to these metaphysical systems, 
there have existed from time immemorial 
various agnostic and materialistic cults in India, 
strange as the idea may be to the West. And, in 
fact, these Hindu agnostics and materialists, like 
their metaphysical brethren, have anticipated 
their Western counterparts by several 
centuries, and nearly every modern school of 
materialistic and agnostic Western thought can 
find its predecessor several centuries before 
the Christian Era in India. The early Buddhistic 
writings show that there were several schools 
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of this kind in existence in India about the time 
of Buddha (B.c. 600). Among the early teachers 
of this kind may be mentioned the following 
contemporaries of Buddha: 

Sanjaya, who founded a school of 
Agnosticism, holding that there was no basis 
of knowledge warranting the doctrines of 
Reincarnation and Karma, or survival of the 
soul: 

Ajita, who founded a materialistic school, 
the tenets of which were that the universe had 
a purely material basis, no spirit being involved 
therein, and everything consisting of fire, 
water, air, and earth, from which everything 
was evolved, and into which everything would 
return; 

Kassasapa, who founded a school of 
Indifferentism, the doctrine of which was that 
morality and immorality were but names, and 
that the laws of the universe were unmoral, that 
is neither moral nor immoral, and that the latter 
terms were inventions of men, and changed from 
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time to time in their meaning and application; 
and that there was no such thing as merit or 
demerit for actions or deeds, as claimed by the 
current religions and philosophies, particularly 
the school of Buddha; 

Makkhali, who founded a school of 
Determinism, holding that Samsara, or the 
Cycle of Existence, proceeded according 
to fixed and invariable laws, allowing of no 
voluntary choice or action, and therefore 
making of Karma a mechanical law instead of 
a moral one; and holding that everything and 
every individual worked out its own nature 
according toitsinherentlaws, without possibility 
of modification or control; the operative cause 
of all action being Niyati, which means Destiny, 
Fate or Logical Necessity. 


THE CHARVAKAS. 
In addition to the above minor non- 
metaphysical schools, we find from the earliest 
days a school of Materialism in India, supporting 
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various phases of that thought, the Charvakas, 
named after its founder, and which school is 
often called the Lokayatika. This school was 
founded nearly three thousand years ago. It 
was not only Materialistic, but also manifested 
various forms of Hedonism, with a tendency 
toward the “eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die” idea. The Charvakas held that 
Reality consists of the Principle of Matter, which 
is composed of the four elements of fire, air, 
water, and earth, respectively, from which the 
body is evolved, and the mind also. The soul 
was held to be merely the faculties of the mind, 
which perish at death. They held that perception 
is the sole means of knowledge, and experience 
the only basis. All future existence was denied 
by the Charvakas, and the believers in the 
current creeds and philosophies were derided 
for their credulity. The irony and sarcasm of 
the Charvakas was directed especially at the 
priests and the ecclesiastical machinery of the 
Hindu religions; the priests and Brahmins being 
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derided as rogues robbing the people of their 
sustenance; the ritual was regarded as a farce, 
and sacrifices and offerings as clever means 
of the priests to subsist upon the ignorance 
of the masses; the Vedas were derided as 
wordy masses of drivel and falsehood and vain 
imaginings; and the philosophers as cheats 
who “palm specious promises for gold”; God 
or Brahman was denied, and Matter was raised 
to the altar. Such was the ancient school of the 
Charvakas. The modern Hindu Materialistic 
school has softened the Charvaka teachings 
somewhat, and its doctrines and writings 
are now very similar to those of the Western 
materialistic school of the Nineteenth Century. 
A number of modern Hindus now affect the 
prevalent Agnosticism or Naturalism of the 
West, claiming to have “advanced” beyond 
metaphysics and spiritualistic philosophy. But 
these dissenting thinkers are lost to sight among 
the millions of adherents of the old schools of 
thought. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE VI. 

In our messages of the past three months 
we have given you the Axioms of Truth— 
those symbols whereby we seek to enter into 
an understanding of the nature of Truth. We 
have given you these Axioms, as symbols, for 
the reason that by reason of them our spiritual 
understanding is aided in unfoldment. We are 
unable to grasp the idea of the nature and 
essential Being of Truth, and must rest content 
with the statement that it is identical with Spirit, 
which also is ineffable and incapable of being 
expressed in relative terms. And only by the 
employment of symbols are we able to picture 
to ourselves the aspects of the nature of Truth, 
and our relation thereto. And so we have 
invited you to consider these several symbolic 
axioms, from month to month. We have now 
given them to you in full. Meditate over them 
often, that the Message of the Truth may sink 
into your consciousness, and there serve as the 
seed from which shall spring into being, and 
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blossom and fruit, the glorious plant of the 
Spirit. 

In order to give you the essence of the 
Axioms ina form that may be readily committed 
to memory, we herewith attach the following: 


AXIOMIC SUMMARY. 

TRUTH IS. 

TRUTH is REAL. 

TRUTH is SPIRIT. 

TRUTH is ALL-SUBSTANCE. 

TRUTH is ALL-POWER. 

TRUTH is ALL-BEING. 

TRUTH is ALL-CREATIVE ACTIVITY. 

TRUTH is ALL-WISDOM; ALL-INTELLIGENCE. 

TRUTH is ALL-GOOD. 

TRUTH is ALL-LOVE. 

TRUTH is ALL-LIFE. 

Truth is ALL THAT IS; ALL THAT CAN BE; ALL THAT EVER 
HAS BEEN; and all else is Untruth, having no existence 


in TRUTH. 
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He or she who perceives TRUTH as the All- 
in-All, has found Truth; he or she who fails to 
perceive this, is in the bonds of Untruth. 

The opposite of TRUTH is Untruth, which has 
no real existence, but which masquerades as 
Reality and deludes the minds of those who are 
in Error, not having found TRUTH. Untruth is but 
the shadow TRUTH. When TRUTH is discerned, 
Untruth disappears. 

Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“TRUTH IS THAT WHICH IS; SPIRIT IS THAT WHICH 
TRUTH IS; TRUTH IS SPIRIT; SPIRIT IS TRUTH; TRUTH-SPIRIT 
IS ALL THERE IS—ALL ELSE IS UNTRUTH.’ 
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The Seventh Lesson: Buddhism. 





7 TERM “BUDDHISM” is applied both to 
the philosophy of Gautama Buddha, and 
also to the vast system of religion which has 
been evolved from his teachings, with its 
accompaniment or elaborate ceremonial 
and ritual, and which counts its followers 
to the number of perhaps three hundred 
million (300,000,000), principally in China, 
Japan and Thibet, and including about ten 
million (10,000,000) followers in India, chiefly 
in Burmah—the number of Buddhists in 
India proper, the land of its founder, having 
decreased until the religion is practically dead 
in the land of its origin, its philosophy being 
kept alive principally by its influence upon the 
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surviving philosophies. In India, it still numbers 
followers among the Northern tribes, and is 
quite flourishing in the whole Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, Burmah, Ceylon, Napal, etc., but is 
almost unknown in the centre of India. It claims 
millions of followers in China and Japan, which 
are its great strongholds, and it has another 
great centre north of the Himalayas, in Thibet, 
where it is the prevailing religion, under the 
name of Lamaism. It is the popular religion 
among the entire Mongolian sections and 
peoples of Asia, and is found to the extreme 
north of Siberia, and even in Lapland. But 
the present form of the Buddhist religion, 
particularly as it appears among the Japanese 
and Chinese, and in Thibet—and the North 
generally—has very little resemblance to the 
original teachings of Gautama. The Buddhists 
of Burmah adhere more closely to the orthodox 
teachings, but even there Buddhism is held 
more as a religious system and “church,’ than 
as a philosophical system. And yet the original 
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philosophy of Gautama Buddha exerted a 
wonderful influence on the philosophical 
thought of India—and having played its part, 
it passed from the scene and now lives only in 
the shape of “a religion,’ and as the basis for 
the philosophical conceptions of others, East 
and West. 

Buddhism dates back to about 600 B.c., the 
time of Gautama its founder, and has for its 
birthplace India. Gautama, the Buddha, was 
a prince by the name of Siddhartha, who was 
also known by the name of Sakyamuni, the 
term meaning “the solitary one of the family 
of Sakya’ The term “Buddha” means the 
“illumined mind,’ or “enlightenment,’ and is a 
term bestowed upon Gautama by reason of 
his Spiritual Illumination. The titles of Bhavagat, 
or "the Blessed one”; and the Bodhisat; are also 
frequently used in reference to Gautama. 

There is a great mass of legendary lore 
connected with the early life of Gautama, which 
has been carefully combined and beautifully 
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stated in the poem entitled "The Light of Asia,’ 
by Edwin Arnold, the English poet. According 
to the legends Gautama, the prince Siddhartha, 
in his boyhood developed a tendency toward 
philosophical thought and speculation, and his 
father who desired him to become a famous 
warrior hastened him to an early marriage, 
and placed him in environments calculated to 
keep his mind away from the misery and pain 
of the world, and surrounded with the luxury 
and sensuous splendour of an Oriental court. 
All sickness, disease, and death was kept from 
the sight and knowledge of the prince, and 
nothing but brightness and joy was allowed to 
enter into his life. But, notwithstanding this, the 
young prince began to tire of the perpetual 
round of pleasure which palled upon him, 
and led him to declare that “all is vanity” and 
idle dissipation, satisfying not the mind or the 
soul. One day, escaping from his bounds, he 
discovered that misery, pain and disease are 
the common occurrences of life, and that Death 
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the Reaper ever stands ready to mow down 
man as the grass of the field. Behind all he heard 
ever “the tinkle of the camel-bell)’ as the Persian 
poet has called it—the warning of approaching 
death. He therefore determined to forsake all 
and become an ascetic, and in that life to seek 
the peace which the world had failed to give 
him. He escaped from his father’s palace, and 
fled to the jungle. He met the various Brahmin 
philosophers, and studied their doctrines, but 
still peace evaded him. Asceticism and self- 
punishment also failed to bring the coveted 
reward. And soat last he came to the conclusion 
that Peace can come only from Within, and 
he began a life of meditation and mental self- 
examination, with concentration upon the idea 
of the Source of Pain and Sorrow. 

He determined to conquer the difficulty by 
sheer force of Mind. And so he sat beneath the 
famous Bo-Tree for weeks at a time, plunged 
in the most profound meditation, and abstract 
thought. At last Nirvana or Transcendental 
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Illumination came to him, and he saw clearly 
the cause of phenomenal life and the pain 
attendant thereupon, and also the Way of 
Escape. He saw that in Samsara, or the Cycle 
of Existences, is to be found the Source of 
Pain. For, he reasoned, if we were not born 
and reborn, we should not be subject to pain, 
sickness, misery, old age and death. And then 
reasoning backwards, he finds that the cause 
of Samsara lies in Desire, and its continuance 
upon Ignorance. Therefore, he who masters 
Ignorance, and who is strong enough to kill 
out Desire, may escape the bonds of Samsara, 
the Wheel of Life, and attain Nirvana or Peace. 
And then came the final stage, in which he 
set himself mentally free from Samsara, and 
attained Nirvana on earth, to be followed 
by Para Nirvana after he passed from the 
body—the chain of Rebirth being broken, and 
Samsara being defeated. And then Gautama 
went forth as a teacher of Freedom and 
Emancipation, and the founder of his school 
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or system, which afterward developed into the 
Buddhist religion and church. He made many 
and important converts, and firmly established 
his philosophical system, and his system of 
morality which rose therefrom, before his 
death, which occurred in Kusinagara. 

Let us first examine the fundamental 
conceptions of the Buddhist system of 
philosophy. In the first place a reference to 
many of the English books upon Buddhism will 
give the student the impression that Gautama, 
taught an atheistic philosophy, which closely 
approached materialism, denying any Reality 
back of phenomenal life, and refusing to 
admit the existence of Brahman; and that 
also he denied the existence of the “soul; 
although he explained Reincarnation under 
the “desperate expedient” of Karma, which 
afforded a connecting link between the lives of 
the successive beings in the Chain of Rebirth 
or Samsara. On both of these points Western 
discussion has raged fiercely, some holding 
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to the above ideas, while others attempted 
to combat them. We think that when the 
Fundamental Principles of the Inner Teachings 
of the Hindu Philosophies are applied to the 
teachings of Buddha order may be brought out 
of chaos. Such is the opinion of the advanced 
Hindu teachers (non-Buddhists, remember) 
who would protect Gautama from the attacks 
of his orthodox Hindu opponents, and the 
Western writers on Buddhism. Let us examine 
into the matter. 

In the first place Gautama did not deny the 
existence of Brahman, but simply refused to 
speculate regarding Its nature, character and 
being, holding that the concern of man was 
with the phenomenal world and the escape 
therefrom—and that speculation upon 
Brahman was useless and a waste of time— 
“Enough to know that THAT is” was his idea. He 
denied the existence of Ishwara, the Personal 
God, of the Hindus, and thus brought upon 
himself the reproach of Atheism, which had 
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also been visited upon the heads of Kapila and 
other philosophical teachers. But Gautama did 
not deny the existence of THAT—he merely took it 
for granted without argument as a fundamental 
axiomic truth. Nay, more, in his system he 
clearly indicated the existence of a Para-Brahm, 
or Supreme Brahman, that is a Brahman in the 
aspect of Non-Being, or Non-Manifestation. 
Gautama has been described as postulating a 
“Nothing” from which the phenomenal universe 
emerged, and into which it would return. Now, 
anyone at all familiar with the fundamental 
conceptions of the Hindu philosophical 
thought knows that the one positive position 
from which the Hindu mind refuses to budge, 
is the idea that “Something never can come 
from nothing—nor can something be resolved 
into nothing”; or, as it is often expressed, "From 
nothing, nothing comes.’ And, moreover, to 
suppose that the Nirvana, or Soul Freedom, 
of Gautama was a state of “nothingness” or 
annihilation, shows a profound ignorance of 
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the fundamental conceptions of the Buddhist 
philosophy, as well as of the general Hindu, or 
even the general Oriental, thought, through all 
of which the thread of an Ultimate Universal 
Consciousness runs unbroken. And yet you 
will find the majority of Western writers on 
Buddhism assuring you that Nirvana, the goal 
of the Buddhist, is a “state of nothingness,’ 
or “a state of annihilation.’ Nirvana is “the 
annihilation of Maya"—a “blowing out of 
Avidya, or Ignorance”—and a state of Universal 
Inner Consciousness, rather than an extinction 
of consciousness. And if these Western writers 
fail to grasp even this important point of the 
Buddhist teachings, how can you expect them 
to grasp the subtle minor points of doctrine? 
As we have said, Gautama refused to 
speculate upon The Absolute, THAT, Brahman, 
or the Noumenal. But instead of denying its 
existence, he merely treated it as an existent 
Unknowable, a position very similar to 
that of Herbert Spencer, the great English 
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philosopher, whom men mistakenly call a 
materialist, although he clearly and positively 
postulates an “Unknowable” upon which the 
entire phenomenal universe or “The Knowable” 
depends and is sustained. Gautama admits 
this Unknowable, and although he treats it as 
a No-Thing, he does not claim it is Nothing— 
it is simply that which is entirely “Different 
from and Antecedent to Things.’ So subtle 
is Gautama’s conception and analysis that 
it is no wonder that his meaning escapes the 
observation of the Western examiners of his 
teachings. For not only does he consider the 
Absolute-in-Action, or THAT Manifesting, as 
the Unknowable; but he also perceives to 
exist a Para-Brahm—that is THAT in its aspect 
of Rest and Not-Activity—Brahman divested 
even of Maya and the Illusory Universe. To use 
Western terms Gautama’s highest and ultimate 
conception was that of “The Thing-in-Itself” 
with all of its manifestations vanished—the 
Absolute as Non-Being, as distinguished from 
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The Absolute as Being, But as all advanced 
Western students of philosophy know full 
well, “Non-Being” does not mean "Nothing, 
but is the term used to designate Reality in 
Pure Essence, as distinguished from Reality 
manifesting Relativity. 

And so we state positively that a careful 
study of the original teachings of Gautama will 
reveal the fact that he did not teach the doctrine 
of Ultimate Nothingness or Nihilism; but that 
his “No-Thing” was identical with the Western 
conception of Non-Being, which is really the 
highest conception of Reality “beyond-Being”; 
and that he recognized THAT inits purest essence 
as the fundamental reality underlying all that is 
in appearance. Without this basic conception, 
the entire philosophy of Gautama would fall to 
the ground—would be meaningless—would 
be a doctrine of Something proceeding from 
Nothing and to Nothing returning in order to 
gain Freedom—a palpable absurdity lacking 
all sanity, and opposed to every principle ad 
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instinct of Hindu thought. Gautama indeed 
taught the Nothingness of the phenomenal 
life, or Samsara, even surpassing the Advaitist 
Vedantists in his conception of the nature of 
Maya, which he denounced as the purest 
Ignorance lacking even a shadow of Truth 
or Reality; a Lie in the mind of The Absolute. 
But upon that he founded his teachings— 
upon THAT which is ever present in all Hindu 
thought—THAT which if removed would bring 
all Hindu thought tumbling in shattered bits 
beyond possibility of repair or restoration. 
Gautama was considered as an iconoclast—an 
infidel—an “atheist” even, in the eyes of the 
orthodox church of India—but he was not a 
Fool, claiming a NOTHING as a basis for All- 
Things. Surely the “interpreters” of Buddha 
have inverted his pyramid of thought. 

While Gautama forbade all speculation 
regarding the nature of the Unknowable, 
holding that the ultimate questions could not 
be grasped by the human mind, although 
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“all would be understood” when the state of 
Nirvana was reached, still from the sidelights 
which he threw upon his doctrines from time to 
time, it may be stated that his Inner Teachings 
(arising from his transcendental knowledge 
gained in his state of Nirvana or Illumination) 
were that the Fundamental Reality or THAT, in 
its Essence, was equivalent to NON-BEING, when 
contrasted with BEING as the human mind 
understands the latter term. Non-Being is not 
Non-Existence, but rather Existence in a state 
devoid of attributes, qualities, or activities, so 
far as manifestation is concerned, although all 
possible manifestation must be latent therein— 
in fact the meaning of Non-Being may be 
stated as “Being, in Latency.’ The distinction is 
highly metaphysical, but some of the Ancient 
Grecian philosophers, and those of the 
modern West, have recognized the distinction, 
and embodied it in their metaphysical systems; 
as for instance Hegel, who states that “Non- 
Being and Being are One.’ This conception of 
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Non-Being is also recognized by certain Hindu 
metaphysicians who postulated a Para-Brahm, 
or Supreme Brahm, or Essential Brahm, beyond 
the Brahman in its phase of the Active Cause 
of the Universe. It is one of the very utmost 
tenuities or refinements of subtle distinction 
in metaphysical thought. And it is no wonder 
that Gautama was charged with advancing a 
doctrine of the “Nothingness” of Reality, for 
to the average mind Non-Being must seem 
to partake more of Nothingness than of 
“Thingness.’ But Gautama saw the distinction, 
and indeed upon it depends his distinction 
between Nirvana and Para-Nirvana, as we 
shall see presently. 

From Non-Being, or Para-Brahm, proceeded 
Being or Brahman (although Gautama avoided 
the use of these customary terms, wishing to free 
his teachings from the conceptions attached to 
the old terminology). Non-Being was THAT—AIll 
that Is—and besides it was Nothing. And from 
Non-Being, or THAT, arose or proceeded Being 
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or a manifestation as Universal Consciousness 
or Creative Mind, or Universal Soul. Gautama 
positively refused to explain, or to allow 
discussion upon the nature or “reason” for this 
proceeding of manifestation of Being, claiming 
the ordinary mind could not grasp this Truth, 
but that it would be made plain and clear when 
the state of Nirvana was reached. Then Being 
proceeded to manifest the “Lust-of-Life,’ which 
corresponds closely to Schopenhauer’s “Will- 
to-Live, except that the latter is conceived 
as being a Thing in itself, while the “Lust-of- 
Life” is merely a phenomenal manifestation or 
appearance. This Lust-of-Life arose from Being 
according to the “Chain of Consequences” or 
“Causal Evolution,’ which is stated as follows: 
first from Avidya or Ignorance arose Illusory 
Ideas or the Consciousness of Separateness; 
the Lust-of-Life, or Desire for Objective 
Experience; then the psychic basis for the Sense 
Organism; then the Contact through these 
sense organs with outside objects; then Vague 
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Perception or Feeling; then Desire for Things; 
then Attachment to Objects; then human Birth; 
and then the circumstances of Life, viz., life, old 
age, death, grief, pain, etc.; the Karma arising 
from the life; then Rebirth, and—Samsara, 
until Emancipation or Freedom is gained. And 
Avidya or Ignorance was the beginning of the 
Chain and is the Final Enemy to be overthrown. 
And the prime form of Ignorance is the Illusion 
of Separateness. 

The Lust-of-Life, judging from the many 
allusions to it on the part of Gautama, and 
the early Buddhist teachers and commentors, 
may be considered as a fierce, lustful longing, 
hunger or thirst for objective existence, acting 
along unconscious or instinctive lines, which 
afterward manifested consciousness in some 
of its forms of creation or manifestation; and 
which was manifested in everything from the 
atom to man, including the plant life, and the 
animal forms—in fact in all living things. Some 
have defined it as Life itself, as we understand it, 
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in all of its manifestations and forms. Some have 
called it by the name of “the Creative Will”; 
while others have identified it with "Nature. To 
all, however, it is recognized as meaning that 
instinctive, persistent, craving, striving, acting, 
doing, longing, changing, LIVING FORCE, that is 
ever manifesting through all the phenomenal 
shapes and forms in the world, creating, 
preserving, and then destroying each form. 
Constant change, and becoming—nothing 
remaining intact—building up, and tearing 
down—being born, growing, becoming old, 
dying—only to be succeeded by other forms— 
new life springing from the very bodies of the 
dead forms. And this is the Lust-of-Life. 
Gautama taught that the very Essence of 
the Lust-of-Life was Kama, or Desire. DESIRE 
was the moving spirit of the Lust-of-Life—its 
motive-force and inciter to action. Everything 
comes from Desire in one form or the other, 
and it is impossible to escape it except by killing 
it outright, taught Gautama. Renunciation of 
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Desire is the only hope, said he to his disciples, 
and his entire teaching is bent toward this 
Renunciation of Life, by the Killing Out of Desire. 
This is the Keynote of Gautama’s teaching, from 
first to last. 

Arising from the Lust-of-Life, with its motive- 
force of Desire, arises Samsara, or the Cycle 
of Existence, which constitutes the world 
of error; guilt; sorrow; death; birth; decay; 
disappointment; suffering, and (unless escaped 
from) the endless, ceaseless cycle of rebirth, 
and re-embodiment under the law of Karma. 
Samsarais held to be really naught but the result 
of Ignorance brought about by the Lust-of- 
Life, and the Desire for Expression in objective 
existence. But while it lasts it is terribly real—a 
Nightmare of the Self—and it will ever last until 
Desire is renounced, and Emancipation gained. 
Desire holds all in the embrace of Samsara, 
from the unconscious atoms, minerals, plants, 
and animals, until in man Desire culminates 
in manifestations of sensuality; striving for 
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personal gain; selfish aims; personal desires, 
aversions, and inclinations—in short in all of 
the attributes of Personality, from which arises 
Selfishness, and Separateness. 

The student will notice the similarity of 
Gautama’s conception of the Lust-of-Life with 
the Sankhyan principle of Prakriti, and the 
Vedantic idea of the Maya overlying Reality, 
and from which spring the phenomenal life 
with its Samsara, or Cycle of Existences, from 
which the soul struggles to escape. This idea is 
ever present in the Hindu philosophies—the 
soul far from home, striving and struggling 
to find its way back to the shelter of Home. 
Even Newman, in his hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ voices this intuitional conviction: “For | 
am a stranger, far from Home; Lead Thou me 
on!” Buddhism follows closely upon the older 
Sankhyan conception of the Spirit entangled 
in Prakriti, and striving to escape, although 
Gautama differs materially in his interpretation 
of the “soul” as we shall see presently. Prof. 
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Garbe says in his “Philosophy of Ancient 
India’: “The Sankhya system supplied, in all 
main outlines, the foundations of Jainism and 
Buddhism, two philosophically embellished 
religions, which start from the idea that this 
life is nothing but suffering, and always revert 
to the thought. According to them, the cause 
of suffering is the desire to live and enjoy the 
delights of the world, and in the last instance 
the ‘ignorance’ from which this desire proceeds; 
the means of the abolition of this ignorance, 
and therewith of suffering, is the annihilation 
of that desire, renunciation of the world, and a 
most boundless love toward all creatures.” 

And now, before proceeding to consider 
Gautama’'s plan for the escape of the suffering 
soul from Samsara, let us first consider the 
second heresy of Gautama (according to his 
critics), namely, his denial of the existence of 
the soul, of which grave offence he has been 
charged by Hindu followers of opposing 
systems, who considered Gautama “heterodox”; 
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and also by the Western critics who failed to 
grasp the fundamental ideas of his doctrine, 
and who accuse him of inventing a mechanical 
Karma to connect the different lives, under the 
law of Reincarnation, in absence of the “soul.” If 
there is no soul, objected these critics, how can 
rebirth occur?—what is there to reincarnate? 
And yet see how easily the matter straightens 
itself out, when understood in the light of the 
general Hindu philosophy. Just as Gautama 
was called an “atheist” because he refused to 
acknowledge Ishwara, so is he called a teacher 
of soullessness, because he will not admit 
the “individual Purushas” of Kapila, although 
adopting the Prakriti conception of the latter 
teacher. 

In the first place Gautama, holding that all 
the phenomenal world was Maya or Illusion, in 
its strictest sense and carried to its final logical 
conclusion, refused to admit of the existence 
of the individual soul, claiming that the sense 
of separateness was due solely to Avidya, 
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or Ignorance, or Maya, or Illusion, and that 
there could be no such thing as an individual 
entity, or soul, in reality—as All was THAT and 
nothing else. Consequently, the individual soul 
was regarded as a part of the figment of an 
illusory phenomenal world. When examined 
carefully, it will be seen that Gautama claims 
nothing more, in this respect, than does the 
Advaitist Vedanta with its “Tat tvam Asi"— 
“THAT Thou art”—the individual soul being 
considered merely as the result of “the One 
appearing as the Many.’ But Gautama really 
goes a little further, and refuses to admit even 
the appearance of an individual soul, or spirit- 
entity, claiming that the same is not necessary 
to account for the sense of “Personality,’ or to 
explain Reincarnation. Critics have claimed that 
Gautama used "the desperate expedient” of 
the principle of Karma to carry the effects of 
the causes of one life over into the next, which 
idea was held to postulate a great injustice, 
because it would be the bestowing upon one 
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individual of the effects of causes generated by 
another individual. But this is not so, because 
the only “individual” affected is the same in 
both cases, just as is the man of sixty the same 
“individual” as the man of twenty, or the child 
of six, although appearing differently to an 
observer. The whole trouble arises from the 
understanding of the word “soul” 

To the Sankhyas the “soul” was the individual 
Purusha—an entity gathering to itself certain 
"qualities and attributes” from the mental 
evolution of the Prakriti—that is that a “soul” 
was something different from its mind—being 
the “spirit” or permanent thing, animating the 
mind or impermanent thing—the soul being 
a persistent Principle. Now Gautama would 
not admit this Principle of the individual “soul, 
even as being a manifestation of and one of 
the dual-principles emanated by THAT. Instead, 
he held that the only Spirit in man was the 
animating reflection or manifestation of the 
undivided One Spirit of THAT; he holding that 
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there was no separate “soul” other than the 
“CHARACTER” of the individual, which character 
consisted of the Attributes and Qualities of the 
man—his personal nature, or characteristics 
considered as a whole. This “Character” he 
held was the only “soul” that man had, or could 
have, and that it was that “character” which 
reincarnated in a new body, under the laws of 
Karma. In other words, this Character was the 
essence of the man’s thoughts and actions, held 
together firmly, and constituting an “I” which 
was individual but which was not a real and 
eternal entity. 

In discussing this point with the Brahmins, 
and he had many opportunities so to do, 
Gautama would illustrate it by comparing the 
“soul” with a chariot, which was composed of 
wheels, body, axle, floor, tongue, etc., but which 
was “nothing in itself” when these parts were 
taken away from it. So he held that if all the 
attributes were taken away from a man, there 
would be no “soul” left. Or, another illustration, 
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man’s soul was like an Indian bulb akin to an 
onion, which when stripped of its successive 
layers of skin in search for the “real onion” or 
“the onion-in-itself” resulted in nothing being 
left. His opponents would answer: “Yes, but 
there would remain the Purusha, or Spirit!” But 
Gautama would answer saying: “There would 
be naught remaining but the Spirit of THAT, the 
Unknowable—divest the man of his attributes 
or character, and there is nothing left but THAT 
which is No-Thing, and which is Unknowable!” 
And this is why they claimed that Gautama 
denied the immortal soul! They overlooked the 
fact that this stripping away of the “attributes” 
or “characteristics” is just what Gautama sought 
to accomplish by killing out Desire, and thus 
resolving man back to THAT, or Non-Being, 
which indeed, in reality, was all that man was. 
Read this over, carefully, and you will see the 
finesse of Gautama’s logic and reasoning, and 
why he out-reasoned the Brahmins. 
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A word here regarding the reason that 
Gautama and Buddhism always have been 
regarded as heterodox, and outside of the pale 
of the “orthodox” Hindu philosophical systems. 
You will notice that Buddhism is always treated as 
“an outside system.’ You will notice that the “Six 
Systems,’ differing as they do from the orthodox 
religious dogmas of the Brahmins, and differing 
from each other, are still considered “orthodox; 
even though they deny the existence of every 
god in the Hindu Pantheon, as does Kapila, 
even to the extent of denying Ishwara, the 
Personal God of the Universe. And Gautama’s 
Buddhism, which denies but little if anything 
more, is regarded as “non-orthodox.’ The 
reason is simple, when understood. And here 
it is: In India, among the Brahmins, or priestly 
caste) there exists a wonderful degree of liberty 
of philosophical or theological speculation, 
without the danger of being read out of the 
fold, or excommunication. No matter how bold 
the speculation, or how startling the doctrine, 
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it is not opposed or considered nonorthodox, 
providing always that the teachers recognize 
the inspiration of the Vedas and providing still 
more strongly that they recognize the caste 
system of India, particularly the high-nature of 
the Brahmin, or priestly caste, the members of 
which are considered to be “twice-born” and 
almost sacred, and who take precedence of 
even Kings and Rulers, who are generally of the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste. The Brahmins were 
considered as little less than gods. Some of the 
old works contain sentences like this: “There 
be two classes of gods—the real gods, and 
the Brahmins who expound the Vedas”; “The 
Brahmins are even more than gods, for do they 
not protect and supply with sacrifices the gods 
themselves?” etc. And so it may be seen why 
adherence to the doctrine of the semi-divine 
priesthood, and the inspiration of the Vedas 
was considered a requisite to even this broad 
“orthodoxy: It is as if the Christian Church of the 
Middle-Ages (or even later) were to have said, 
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“Teach any philosophy that you wish, providing 
you always assert the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the Virtue and Infallibility of 
the Church and Priesthood.” 

Now, while the teachers of the “Six Systems” 
taught doctrines in direct variance with the 
orthodox teachings to the masses, still they 
never disputed the virtue of the Vedas, and 
were free with the texts from the same—in fact 
they built up their systems on the teachings of 
the Upanishads, as interpreted by themselves. 
And they always bowed to the Caste System, 
and the Virtue of the Brahmins, and so were 
considered “orthodox.” It was more of an 
acknowledgment of the authority of the 
Brahmins than any agreement to the teachings 
of the Church. But Buddha would have none of 
this. He taught Universal Brotherhood, and did 
much to weaken the hold of the Caste System. 
He neither denied nor affirmed the infallibility 
of the Vedas—but largely ignored them, and 
built up his system on human reason aided by 
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Transcendental Illumination. Gautama opposed 
the system of sacrifices, and denounced the 
ceremonies and the ritual as of no avail. He also 
condemned the practice of austerities and self- 
torture. He taught Democracy and Universal 
Brotherly Love. All men were his brothers, 
Sudra and Brahmin alike. Is it any wonder that 
he was considered “non-orthodox” by the 
priestly caste, and denounced for “atheism”; 
and “denying the existence of the soul”—even 
when he went no further in those directions 
than did many others of “orthodox” tendencies? 

Gautama has also been charged with 
“materialism; and “earthliness, because he 
refused to encourage speculation regarding 
subjects outside of the earth life and the duties 
concerning the same. This course he followed 
because he saw that the Hindu people had lost 
sight of “works” by dwelling too much upon 
doctrine, and he sought to awaken them to an 
activity Here and Now. Not only did he teach 
them “to do things” in the direction of attaining 
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Freedom and Emancipation, but he inculcated 
new truths regarding human duties toward 
one's fellow men, comparable only to the 
teaching in this direction of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who followed him six hundred years later. 
Prof. Jackson says: “The element in Buddhism 
which more than any other, perhaps, gave it 
an advantage over all surrounding religions, 
and led to its surprising extension, was the 
spirit of universal charity and sympathy that it 
breathed, as contrasted with the exclusiveness 
of caste. In this respect, it held much the same 
relation to Brahminism that Christianity did to 
Judaism. It was, in fact, a reaction against the 
exclusiveness and formalism of Brahminism— 
an attempt to render it more catholic, and to 
throw off its intolerable burden of ceremonies. 
Buddhism did not expressly abolish caste, but 
only declared that all followers of the Buddha 
who embraced the religious life were thereby 
released from its restrictions; in the bosom of a 
community who had all equally renounced the 
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world, high and low, the twice-born Brahmin 
and the outcast were brethren. This was the 
very way that Christianity dealt with the slavery 
of the ancient world” And Max Miller says: 
“The Buddha addressed himself to all castes 
and outcasts. He promised salvation to all; 
and he commanded his disciples to preach his 
doctrine in all places and to all men. A sense 
of duty, extending from the narrow limits of 
the house, the village, and the country, to the 
widest circle of mankind, a feeling of sympathy 
and brotherhood to all men, the idea, in fact, of 
humanity, were first pronounced by Buddha’ 
Gautama held that the Fundamental Cause 
of Suffering and Unhappiness in Samsara 
was the Sense of Separateness by which 
the “I” was deluded or hypnotized. This 
sense of Separateness brought in its train 
Selfishness, Greed, Strife, Conflict, and all the 
other evil manifestations that make of life in 
Samsara a nightmare of suffering. In other 
words Separateness is the Root of Evil, and 
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all manifestations of evil may be traced back 
to its common source. And therefore all of 
Gautama's teachings were directed toward 
escape from this illusion of Separateness, by 
means of killing out the Desire which was its 
very life energy. And all of the vague longing 
that possesses the human soul arises from an 
intuitive realization that it belongs to a Larger 
Life, and that Separateness prevents it from 
realizing Itself. The essence of the doctrine 
seems to be the following conception, although 
its original purity has been clouded by the 
additions of the “church” which has arisen from 
the teachings, and which has covered over the 
light of the true teachings by the coloured 
shade of ecclesiasticism. But this seems to be 
the original teaching: 

That, from Not-Being, or THAT, emerged a 
portion, or aspect of Itself which manifested as 
Being, which in turn manifesting the “Chain of 
Consequences,’ evolved the Lust-of-Life, the 
moving principle of which is Kama or Desire, 
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and from which arose Samsara, or the Cycle 
of Existences—the Wheel of Life. The Avidya, 
or Ignorance, from which arose the Lust-of- 
Life and Desire, had as its essence the illusion 
of personality, or separateness—the breaking 
up of the Cosmic Consciousness into countless 
“personalities” or centres of consciousness of 
qualities which men call “souls.” The “souls” are 
not entities but merely aggregates of qualities 
and attributes, composing “characters, which 
are illumined and energized by the One Spirit 
of THAT, which appears as the Many Spirits of 
the “souls,” by reason of the illusion. 

Intuitively every “soul” feels that it is really 
identical with the universal life and soul, and 
experiences unhappiness and uneasiness by 
reason of its isolation, and yearns to return to 
its original state of Oneness. And the selfish life, 
aims, thoughts and actions engendered by this 
illusion of Separateness bringsinto existence Evil, 
with its multitudinous train of manifestations 
and consequences. Each Desire brings forth a 
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brood of new Desires, and the soul is bound 
fast in the entanglements of Karmic Cause and 
Effect. The only escape is by first learning the 
Cause of Evil, and then proceeding to eradicate 
it, working from the manifestations back to the 
cause, and then back until Freedom is obtained. 
Thus by killing out all Desire, one strips the 
Lust-of-Life of its power, and renders it easy to 
be overcome. The Lust-of-Life once overcome, 
the “soul” realizes that it is not a personality or 
separate entity, but that it is Being itself—that 
is THAT in the state of creative activity. Thus the 
“soul” as a personality disappears, for when 
the soul perceives that it is the Universal Being, 
then all sense of separateness is dissolved— 
“the dewdrop slips into the shining sea’— 
the “character” dissolves and the Spirit alone 
remains. And then still there is another stage, 
when finally the liberated soul, surrendering 
all—even its Cosmic Consciousness or Being— 
retires into the very heart of THAT—into Para- 
Brahm—the Abysmal Abyss—or Non-Being- 
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and attains Para-Nirvana, the Bliss Absolute. 
Such is the Essence of Buddhism. 

Gautama taught the Four Truths of Salvation, 
which must be grasped by all Seekers of Escape: 
(1) The Truth of Suffering, or the realization 
that Life is indeed Suffering; (2) The Truth of 
the Cause of Suffering, or the Lust-of-Life 
fed by Desire; (3) The Truth of the Cessation 
of Suffering, or the knowledge that in the 
overcoming of the Lust-of-Life lies the cessation 
of Samsara; (4) The Truth of The Path that leads 
to the Cessation of Suffering, or the methods 
of killing out Desire, whereby the Lust-of-Life is 
overcome and Freedom gained. 

Gautama taught that if the Desires were 
killed out, then the “character” or "personality, 
which is composed of the qualities and 
attributes engendered by Desire, must dissolve, 
leaving the Spirit intact and unclouded, no 
longer deluded by the sense of Separateness, 
and realizing its identity with The Whole— 
THAT. Therefore anything that tended to kill 
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out Desire was a step on The Path. He had 
experienced, in his own life, the sense of the 
futility of ceremonialism and ritual, and had 
tested asceticism and austerities, and proved 
them worthless. Therefore all that remained 
for the Seeker after Freedom to do was to “kill 
out Desire.” Here is where Gautama struck a 
new note in India. Not by violent repression of 
Desire was it killed, he argued—for that only 
fed the appetite of the beast by arousing an 
internal hunger. But by avoiding all Selfish acts 
and devoting one's life to unselfish deeds, and 
acts of service to one's fellows—by Love for 
All Living Things. Gautama held that by thus 
turning the Life Energies out towards others, 
Selfishness was dissolved and disappeared and 
the mind was purged of Desire and the Lust-of- 
Life was overcome, and Nirvana reached. This 
was The Path of the Cessation of Suffering. 

It will be noticed that in the majority 
of the Hindu philosophies, Freedom and 
Emancipation were held to be gained by the 
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ultimate absorption of the Individual Soul in 
the Universal Soul or Brahman. The Advaitist 
Vedanta, not believing in the absolute 
existence of the Individual Soul, holds the 
Emancipation comes from the individual 
(who is really Brahman in disguise—deluded 
by Maya) awakening to a realization that he 
is not an individual, but is Brahman himself. 
Buddhism, not recognizing an Individual Soul, 
or even the temporary phenomenal separate 
entity called soul—the Buddhist “soul” being 
but a bundle of desires, habits, etc., called 
“Character, illumined by the One Spirit—does 
not lead the “soul” to Recognition of the Real 
Self in the manner of the Advaitist Vedanta, 
but instead reaches the Emancipation by 
leading the mind to a knowledge of the true 
state of affairs; teaching it that it, as a soul, does 
not exist; and then bidding it to deliberately 
destroy and dissolve itself by the burning 
out and destroying of Desire—to the end 
that finally when all Desire is burned out and 
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destroyed, then the “soul” will vanish and the 
Real Self alone will be left in its place. Nirvana 
is the state of actual realization of the Oneness 
of Life—and that the Many are One. Para- 
Nirvana is the withdrawal from Activity entirely, 
and dissolving into Para-Brahm, or Non-Being, 
to return no more in incarnation—Samsara 
entirely escaped. Nirvana is attained in the 
flesh, and is not an “annihilation” as has been 
taught, but a state of Cosmic Consciousness—a 
glimpse of the Sat-Chit-Ananda, or Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute—a Desireless Being. 
The soul may pass out of the body after Nirvana, 
and may dwell on certain planes of Being, 
helping the race to escape its bondage—such 
are the Masters and Adepts, of which we have 
heard—the Elder Brethren of the Race, who 
forego the Bliss Absolute for aeons in order to 
render service to the race. But beyond it all is 
the entrance into Para-Nirvana—dissolution 
into Para-Brahm—sinking into the Abysmal 
Abyss—Eternal Peace and Rest Absolute. 
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Gautama's Way of Escape comprised Eight 
Points, namely: (1) Right Faith; (2) RightJudgment; 
(3) Right speech; (4) Right Purpose; (5) Right 
Action; (6) Right Endeavour; (7) Right Thinking; 
(8) Right Meditation. These Eight Points in the 
Way of Escape, may be understood only by a 
comprehension of Gautama'’s “Concatenation 
of Causes; or “Chain of Causation,’ which 
is based upon the fundamental idea of the 
Second Truth of Salvation, namely, The Cause 
of Suffering, which holds that the Cause of Pain 
and Suffering is the Lust-of-Life and Desire; the 
immediate Cause of Pain is Birth, for were we 
not born we would not suffer; Birth, in turn, is 
caused by the Karma of previous existences, of 
which it is a continuation and effect, and the 
“character” or soul is the result of the experiences 
of the past; Reincarnation and Karma, in turn 
have their cause in previous Desire; Desire 
is held to be caused by Perception; and 
Perception by Contact; and finally Ideas are 
held to be an early Cause; and Ideas are held 
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to be the result of Avidya or Ignorance, which 
mistakes the illusory and transitory for the real 
and permanent; therefore Avidya or Ignorance 
is the Root of Causes to be attacked. And, 
Avidya is destroyed by opening the windows of 
the mind and letting the Sunshine of Truth pour 
in, which will dispel the darkness of Avidya— 
Vidya or Knowledge is the antidote for Avidya 
or Ignorance. Destroy Avidya or Ignorance, 
and the resulting “Chain of Consequences; 
viz., Illusory Ideas; Distinction of Forms; Sense 
Impressions; Contact; Perception; Desire; 
Attachment; Existence; Birth; Misery; Old Age; 
Death—Samsara, Maya, Illusion—all vanish, 
and Nirvana is attained. 

We shall not take up space to enumerate the 
exhaustive moral code of Buddhism. Enough 
to say that it formulates a moral code going 
to the extreme detail of conduct, embracing 
the world-ideas of honesty, chastity, kindness, 
unselfishness, morality, benevolence, truth, etc., 
etc. The greater part of this code is the work 
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of the teachers who followed Buddha, and the 
various later Church councils arising from the 
crystallizing of Buddha'steachingsintoa"“Church:’ 
As usual in such cases, the Church has invented 
many new forms, ceremonials, and dogmas, 
and has had many schisms and subdivisions in 
denominations. In the South, the division of the 
Buddhists which is called “Southern Buddhism” 
has held nearer to the original teachings than 
has “Northern Buddhism,’ which has added and 
changed materially, particularly in the direction 
of altering Gautama'’s original conception of 
the “soul” as “character,’ and replacing it with 
an individual soul or Purusha. The church has 
added many “heavens and hells,’ particularly 
the latter, of which there are several hundred; 
the period of sojourn in some of these hells 
being as high as ten millions of years, and being 
as full of torture as the orthodox Middle-Age 
Christian Hell. In some of the highest heavens, 
the happy soul is held to dwell for as long as ten 
billion years. And so it goes, as “churches” and 
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priests have ever gone—building up an edifice 
of dogma and creed, ritual and ceremonial 
upon simple philosophical teaching. The 
doctrine of Karma has been so distorted that 
it now forms the most effective ecclesiastical 
weapon of rule ever invented by the mind of 
man. The Church teaches that a man is born 
blind because he looked too much upon the 
things of sense in past lives; that he is deaf 
because in past lives he would not listen to the 
teachings of the doctrine and creeds; that he 
is dumb because in a past life he mocked and 
reviled the priests—and so on, according to 
the custom of the Church everywhere. In the 
North, Buddhism is taught under the name of 
Lamaism, with elaborate ceremonialism and 
ritual. Northern Buddhism is so rich in ritual 
and ceremony that the early Jesuit missionaries, 
finding the ritual and forms bearing such 
a remarkable resemblance to some of the 
ceremonies and ritual of their own church, 
reported that it was undoubtedly the work 
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of the Devil, who had invented Buddhism as a 
mockery of the True Church. Northern India, 
and Thibet, is filled with hordes of mendicant 
Buddhist monks, who subsist by begging from 
the people, living in monasteries endowed by 
the faithful. Images of Buddha abound, and he 
is regarded as a Deity, although the teachings 
expressly hold otherwise. 

Is it not an irony of Fate, that Gautama, 
whose work was in the direction of undoing 
the work of priests and established religions, 
and whose teachings were directed toward 
aiding the race to escape vain forms, creeds, 
and ceremonies, and to make them think and 
act for themselves—that his teachings should 
have served as the basis for a “Church” and 
Creed, whose followers rank second, if not 
first numerically, in the list of the Churches? 
Like Jesus, Gautama came as a teacher without 
temples, organizations or creeds—and like Him, 
he unwittingly became the founder of a great 
“Church, with creeds, dogmas, theologies, 
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forms, ritual and ceremonies; priests and 
ecclesiasticism. Wherever form and dogmas 
supplant the spirit of the Truth, then churches 
crystallize and the living faith burns low. It ever 
has been so, and ever will be so. In the East, so 
in the West. 

But Gautama taught, as did the Krishna 
of the Hindus, that when the spirit is almost 
extinguished, then comes a new Messenger of 
Spirit, to revive the Truth. Gautamais held to be 
but one of a line of Buddhas, or great Spiritual 
Teachers—Avatars of Divinity—who have 
come, and will come to save the race from rank 
materialism and darkness of Avidya. Gautama 
said: “Whenever the pure doctrine threatens 
to fall entirely into disuse, and mankind again 
sinks into sensual desires and mental darkness— 
then a new Buddha is born.” Krishna, in the 
"Bhagavad-Gita, makes a similar promise. 
While Christians regard Buddha as a “heathen” 
teacher, whose teachings were amazingly akin 
to those of Jesus, and whose Moral Code “for 
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pureness, excellence, and wisdom, is second 

only to that of the Divine Lawgiver himself?” the 

Buddhists freely acknowledge Jesus as a Divine 

Messenger sent to teach the “heathen” of the 

Western worlds—a Buddha of the West, in fact. 
§ 

Our students, familiar with the Inner 
Teachings of the Hindu Philosophy, have been 
able to read into Buddhism the Fundamental 
Truths, according to the interpretation of 
Gautama, and to trace the differences and 
correspondences between it and the several 
other systems. The point of the greatest 
difference between our own teachings and 
those of Buddha is regarding the extremely 
Pessimistic view of the universe—the dwelling 
upon the Pain, and overlooking the Joy. Life 
is neither Joy nor Pain, but a commingling of 
both. He who puts on the blue spectacles of 
Pessimism sees everything “blue”; while he 
who dons the rose-coloured spectacles of 
Optimism sees everything “rosy"—the pure 
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clear glasses of Understanding sees neither 
colour, but everything in its relation and true 
colouring. Another great point of difference is 
that in which Gautama pictures THAT allowing 
itself to be the subject to illusion and Avidya, 
and involved in the baleful Samsara existence— 
this being a tendency among the majority of 
Hindu Philosophies. To us, The Absolute— 
THAT—Brahman, is not deluded or fooled by 
Avidya or Maya, but is pursuing a Divine Plan 
of Manifestation and Mental Creation, in full 
knowledge and wisdom, for purposes and 
ends unknown to man, but satisfactory to the 
Divine Knowing, and which has always Ultimate 
Justice and Absolute Good in view—guided by 
the Light of Infinite Love. This is the antidote 
for Pessimism. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE VII 
For this month we invite you to participate 
in the contemplation and consideration of the 
following gems of Spiritual Truth, gathered 
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from the inexhaustible mines of the Hindu 
Thought: 


“This is the Truth. That is the Truth. All is in Truth 
and Truth is in all. Truth cannot be added to, nor 
subtracted from. Add all to the Truth, and the Truth 
remains. Subtract all from the Truth, and the Truth 
remains.’ 

“The Truth is that which when gained, there is naught 
else to gain; the bliss of which experienced, there is 
no other bliss to be experienced; which, when seen, 
there is naught else to be seen; which once known, 
there is naught else to be known” 

“As the sun contains all light, and in itself there 
is neither day nor night—so in Truth, which is all 
Wisdom, there is neither knowledge nor ignorance.’ 

“Truth is beyond sound, touch, form, taste, and smell; 
beyond beginning and ending; beyond involution 
and evolution. Those who realize this saying, also 
escape these attributes of ignorance.’ 

“Eye cannot see, nor mind know Truth. And yet 


there is that within each by which It may be seen, and 
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may be known. None can this riddle see, unless he 
hath both seen and known.’ 

“There is a stated Bliss Absolute, wherein one does 
not see another, nor does he hear another, nor does he 
know another. States in which one sees another, hears 
another, know another are not Bliss Absolute. Bliss 
Absolute is Immortal Mind. Aught else is Mortal Mind. 
Where is Bliss Absolute to be found? Everywhere, or 
Nowhere, say the sages.” 

“Where is the Truth? Above, below, north, south, 
east, west, up, down, high, low, without, within. Many 
who seek it, find it not; many who seek it not, find it. 
He knows and sees the Truth, becomes filled with Bliss 
Absolute, and becomes a Lord. To him is opened the 
door or doors that lead to worlds above and worlds 
below” 

“The Truth, is ever awake, even when asleep. As the 
sun lighteth many things not resembling it, so does the 
Light of the Truth illumine many minds, high and low, 
each thinking the light its own. Only the wise perceive 
that in the mind there is no light, other than the light 
of the Truth, shining therein.” 
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Our Meditation, for the coming month is: 


“THE TRUTH IS TO BE SOUGHT EVERYWHERE, FOR 
EVERYWHERE ABIDETH IT” 
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The Eighth Lesson: Sufiism. 





“ S UFIISM” IS A term applied to the philosophical 
and religious system of a large body of 
Mystics sheltered beneath the wing of the 
Mahommedan religion, to which they owe 
temporal allegiance, but among whom they are 
a “strange people.’ Although the Sufis are to be 
found in Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, and principally 
in Persia—India not knowing them at all 
except through the chance visit of one of their 
number—still Suflism is a direct offshoot of the 
Hindu Philosophy, in its Vedantic interpretation 
and Bhakti manifestations, and justice requires 
that we should include it in our consideration 
of the Philosophies and Religions of India. Just 
as Buddhism, which is almost extinct in India, 
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outside of the far northern regions and in 
Burmah and surrounding places, its principal 
following being in the foreign lands, is still 
considered as a Hindu Teaching because of 
its origin in India—so do we attribute Suflism 
to India, although her borders enclose but 
few Sufis, and their great following is in Persia, 
and other Mohammedan lands. Without 
India there would be no Suflism—without the 
Hindu Teachings the Sufis would be orthodox 
Mahommedans. And, as you consider, herein, 
the doctrines of the Sufi you will agree with us 
that their origin must be found in the Vedanta 
and Bhakti Yoga of India—they tell their own 
tale. 

The word “Sufi” is derived from the Persian 
word "suf" (derived from the Arabic) meaning 
“wool,” the connection being evident when it is 
remembered that the early Sufis discarded their 
former costly robes of silk and costly materials, 
and adopted a plain garb of coarse undyed 
wool—the plainest and cheapest material in 
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the land, corresponding to the cheap cotton 
robe in which the Hindu ascetic wraps himself. 
Consequently these men became known as 
“wool-wearers, and from the term “Suf;’ meaning 
wool, the words “Sufi” and "Sufiism” arose. It is 
difficult to determine the date of the origin of 
Sufiism, in absence of historical data, and we 
are compelled to fall back upon the legends 
for information and clues. The Sufis themselves 
hold that it is thousands of years old, the saying 
being that: “The seed of Sufism was sown in 
the time of Adam; germinated in the time of 
Noah; budded in the time of Abraham; began 
to develop in the time of Jesus; and produced 
pure wine in the time of Mahommed,’ but 
this saying is in line with other claims common 
among the Mahommedans who indulge in 
characteristic flowery speech, and the best 
authorities believe that Sufism had its rise in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

One of the first recorded mentions of the 
word “Sufiism” is in connection with one Abu 
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Hashim, who lived and taught about 750 A.D., 
while about a half-century later the sect sprang 
into prominence in Persia, Abul Said Abul 
Khair, Dhul-Nun-al-Misri, and other leaders 
spreading its teachings vigorously. Some of the 
best authorities trace it back to the very time of 
Mahommed himself, claiming there is historical 
evidence to prove that Ali, the Favorite Disciple 
of the Prophet, was a Sufi and really founded 
the sect in an Inner Circle of the new religion. 
But there are numerous legendary fragments 
tending to prove that the teachings of Suftism 
existed in the lands conquered by Mahommed, 
long before his advent, having been taught 
there by wandering Vedantists from India, 
and which secret teachings were adopted by 
those of Mahommed's followers who were 
mystically inclined, and who were not willing 
to part with their favorite philosophy in spite 
of their adherence to the doctrines of the new 
Prophet. At any rate, it may be said safely that 
Mahommed had no share in keeping alive the 
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germ of mysticism, for he was opposed to it, 
and taught positively against it. 

While there are many apparent points of 
difference between the Sufi doctrines, as now 
taught, and the doctrines of the Vedanta, still 
one familiar with both may see many points 
of resemblance, and easily may reconcile the 
points of divergence. Both hold to the One 
Reality which they declare is "All that Is,’ although 
the Vedanta conception is more metaphysical 
and abstract in its conception of THAT without 
attributes and qualities, while to the Sufis the 
One is GOD, warm, personal, and living—but 
this is merely a difference in the temperament, 
training and environment of the two races— 
the Hindu and the Persian—and still more 
the influence of the particular form of “Yoga” 
manifested by the two schools. The Vedantists 
prefer the Yoga of Wisdom—"Gnani Yoga, 
while the Sufis adhere tenaciously and earnestly 
to the Yoga of Love—Bhakti Yoga. And there 
is but little difference in the teachings of the 
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Hindu Bhakti Yoga, and the Persian Sufi. To both 
Love of God is the best Path of Attainment, and 
the Moksha or Nirvana of the Hindu is almost 
identical with the “Union with God” of the Sufi. 
And as the Hindu Yogi has his state of Samadhi, 
or Ecstasy of Spiritual Consciousness, so has 
the Sufi his state of Ecstasy of the “Sight of the 
Beloved”—both being identical in nature, and 
both being forms of the world-wide state of 
Illumination of the Mystics. Just as the Yogis 
have their teachers known as “Gurus; so have 
the Sufis their teachers known as “Pirs,’ the same 
reverence being shown in both cases, and the 
same methods of initiating the neophytes into 
the esoteric mysteries being observed. Some 
authorities have pointed out correspondences 
between the Neo-Platonists and the Sufis, and 
have held that the latter owed their teachings 
to the former. But when it is remembered 
that the Neo-Platonists themselves obtained 
their germ-thoughts from the Hindus, it is not 
to be wondered that resemblances may be 
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traced between the Grecian followers, and the 
Persian followers, of the same root-teachings. 
Undoubtedly later Sufiism has been influenced 
by thought from many sources, but it shows its 
direct descent from the Hindus too plainly to 
admit of doubt. 

The great Sufi, teachers lived in the early days 
of the Mahommedan era. The authorities gave 
the names of Dhun-Nun (A.D. 859); Sirri Sagvait 
(A.D. 867); Junaid (A.D. 910); Al-Nallaj (A.D. 980); 
Gazali (A.D. 1111); Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (A.D. 1273); 
as being the great teachers of their times. 
And among the great poets who have versed 
the Sufi teachings under the familiar disguises 
should be mentioned Omar Khayyam; Nizami; 
Farid-ud-Din Attar; Sadi; Shamsi; Hafiz; Anvari; 
Jami; and Hatifi. Sufism flourished under the 
teachings of the early sages and poets, but 
about the Sixteenth Century it began to yield 
to the overwhelming influence of the orthodox 
Mahommedan church, anda decline set in, from 
which the sect never has entirely recovered. 
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But, although the sect suffered this reverse in 
point of numbers and popularity, it has recently 
experienced a new life, not drawing to itself 
great numbers, but in the sense of attracting 
to it many Orientals of education and culture, 
to whom its mysticism proved congenial. For 
about the last fifty years it has been making 
quite a headway among the cultured Persians 
and Turks, and among a few in Egypt and 
Arabia, the work, however, being conducted 
in secret and being in the nature of secret- 
society work rather than religious ceremony or 
worship. A few Europeans and Americans have 
been attracted to the sect, particularly those 
who have been able to read between the lines 
of Omar Khayyam's “Rubaiyat,” seeing the 
mysticism appearing behind the apparently 
materialistic expressions as interpreted by 
Fitzgerald, which interpretation is generally 
held to contain more of Fitzgerald's expression 
than Omar's conceptions—but still, the mystic 
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teaching may be discerned when one has the 
key, as we shall see presently. 

In Persia, Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey, the word 
"Sufi" has been as much abused as has the word 
"Yogi" in India. Both words originally meant 
“wise men” and spiritual teachers, whereas 
in India the term “Yogi” has been applied by 
Westerners and some Hindus, to the hordes 
of ignorant fakirs who are on a very low plane 
of mentality and spirituality as well as of 
social standing; while the term “Sufi” has been 
applied to a similar class of mendicant beggars, 
dervishes, fanatics, and wonder-workers, 
infesting the Mahommedan lands. There is a 
vast difference between a Hindu fakir, and a 
real Yogi; and there is the same vast difference 
between a Persian, Egyptian, Arabian, or 
Turkish fakir or dervish, and a true “Sufi” As an 
old Sufi writer once said: “He who forsakes the 
world is a Sufi—he whom the world forsakes 
is a mendicant.’ So in considering the Sufis, we 
must ask you to distinguish between the true 
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and the false, just as we once asked you to do in 
the case of the Yogis, before you were familiar 
with the subject. 

Passing on to the philosophy of the Sufis, we 
would say that the original teachings did not 
go deeply into metaphysics or philosophical 
subtleties, but contented themselves with 
affirming the Oneness of Reality—the 
Omnipresence, and Imminence; Allness and 
Oneness, of GoD—and the fact that he might 
be reached by Love and Devotion. The rest 
of the doctrine was left to be developed as 
the sect grew and the philosophical interest 
developed. Briefly, the teaching was that God 
was the Supreme Good. That He was the 
Source of all Things. That He was Self-Existent, 
and Uncreated. That the Universe was created 
by a reflection from, or emanation from God's 
own Being. That, therefore, He was imminent 
in, and permeated all Nature. That Matter 
was but an appearance, being temporary 
and changing, and in the nature of an illusory 
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screen whereupon God could manifest his 
Universe. That by Ecstasy and Contemplation 
and Meditation upon this All-Good, the soul 
could and would rise to its source and be 
merged therein at the last. That in the return 
to the Source—the All-Good—man must 
pass through many incarnations, rising ever 
higher and higher. This was the essence of the 
teachings, and the essence of that essence was 
that God was within Man—that Man contained 
the Divine Spark within his inner nature, and 
that that Inner Divinity, or Spirit, was the Real 
Self. Surely this was closely akin to the Vedanta, 
even to its Inner Teachings. And, we feel sure, 
that after reading the above paragraph, every 
one of our Yogi students may be able to 
recognize the Sufi as his brother. 
Thereare many interesting legends connected 
with the realization of the doctrine by the early 
Sufis, and the natural extremes to which their 
new thought carried them, and the opposition 
the idea aroused among the people who had 
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always considered God to be “Somebody away 
off” A few of these instances may interest you, so 
we will relate them. One of the most celebrated 
of the early Sufis was a woman, by name Rabia 
al Adawiyya, also known as Rabia of Basra. One 
day Rabia was asked if she hated the Devil (of 
the orthodox Mahommedan church, of course) 
and she replied: “No, not at all. My love for 
God occupies all my mind, all my time, so that 
| have neither time nor room to hate anything, 
even the Devil” When asked why she did not 
marry, she replied: “I am already wedded to my 
Lord by the bonds of Divine Wedlock. | am not 
free, for am | not my Lord's spouse, and must | 
not be faithful to Him?” Rabia exerted a great 
influence on the early Sufi sect, until the time of 
her death in Jerusalem, in A.D. 753. 

Of another one of the old Sufi "saints” or sages, 
named Bayazid, the following is told: One day 
the old sage passed into an ecstatic condition, 
in which he attained Cosmic Consciousness, 
Union With God, Ecstasy, Samadhi, Illumination, 
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or by whatever name men chose to call that 
wonderful state. Awakening therefrom, and 
still under the spell of his vision of Oneness, 
he cried aloud to his disciples: “Lo! | myself 
am God Almighty. There is none other God 
beside Me!” His disciples were horrified, and 
when their Master had fully recovered, they, 
told him of the blasphemy he had uttered. 
Bayazid replied: “Oh! woe is me! If | blaspheme 
again, straightway slay me!” And his disciples 
sharpened their knives for their holy task, for 
so they considered it. Once more the Master 
passed into Samadhi, and cried aloud: 

“Within my robe there is none but God— 
wherefore seek you him or heaven or earth?” 
The disciples, overcome with horror, and 
in accordance with the Master's orders, 
straightway plunged their blades into his 
body. But, the legend concludes: “their knives 
were turned back upon their own bodies, 
and they perished, for they had raised their 
hands upon the Divine Spirit within the Master 
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which inspired the speech.’ And then Bayazid 
explained to the remaining disciples that his 
Personality had vanished during his ecstasy, and 
he saw that his Form was but “a mirror faintly 
reflecting the form of God,’ and that when the 
disciples wished to strike him with their knives, 
they saw only the Mirror reflecting their own 
faces (not seeing God, and Bayazid having 
vanished) and so their knives struck themselves. 

Many of the early Sufis fell into the same error 
that has carried away so many of the modern 
Western students of advanced metaphysics— 
that supreme foolishness which would call the 
“reflection” by the name of THAT which causes 
it—and which voices itself in the strident, 
raucous cry of: "| Am God!” We find instances 
of this throughout many of the early records 
of the sect, particularly as the doctrine of the 
Indwelling Spirit was argued out to its extreme 
possibilities, and the difference between the 
Reality and the Reflection faded away, and in 
the Sufi terminology: “The Beloved and the 
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Lover are known to be One.’ One Mansur al- 
Hallaj became renowned by his claims that 
"| Am God!" which nearly caused a schism 
in the sect. In this teaching he was rivaled by 
one Akbar, who modestly refrained from 
sounding his own God-ship, but who inspired 
his followers to do so, one of his poet-disciples 
singing enthusiastically: “See Akbar, and you 
see God!” 

Al-Hallaj at one time was crucified by the 
orthodox Mahommedans, remaining suffering 
on the cross for four days, on both sides of 
the Tigris river. He bore his sufferings with 
noble courage, saying: "From His own cup He 
bade me sup, for such is hospitality;” and, “I am 
receiving only what is mine, for by God, | never 
distinguished for a moment between pain and 
pleasure!” also uttering one of his characteristic 
sayings: “The Way to God is but two steps: one 
step out of this world, and one step out of the 
next world—and lo, you are there with God’ 
The legends have it that he did not die on the 
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cross, but was released after the four-days'’ 
crucifixion and lived for ten years more, being 
finally stoned to death, the legend being that, 
expiring, he wrote with his finger, with his own 
blood, on the stones, the words: “Il am God!” 
But these are instances of the extreme of the 
thought, and the body of the Sufis did not hold 
to these claims, but instead, regarded every 
man’s soul as a mirror in which was reflected 
the Image of God, and which image constituted 
the Spirit with each man, and which was his 
true Self. There is a great difference between 
the conception of the Indwelling Spirit—the 
Immanent God, and that of the “| Am God” 
teachers. 

One of the most confusing points about 
the Sufi teachings, to the Western mind, 
is the symbology of the writers, and the 
corresponding fact that many of their sacred 
writings seem to be mere voluptuous and 
bacchanalian rhapsodies, filled with references 
to “the grape,’ or “the vine,’ or the “red wine, 
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and wine-cup, as well as praises of “the 
Beloved Damsel”; the “Beloved”: the “Embrace 
of Love”; the “Nuptial Couch"; and much 
other imagery which to the Western mind is 
connected, with subjects far removed from 
religion and devotion. But when one has the 
key, and recognizes, as does the Persian, that in 
these verses there is to be seen two separate 
meanings, besides the five mystical meanings, 
which are claimed for all mystic poetry, there 
may be an understanding. 

The cause of this peculiar style lies in the 
fact that outside of the natural exuberant 
imagery of the Oriental mind, which the West 
finds difficult to understand, there always has 
been the necessity of the Sufi veiling his inner 
meaning beneath the form of current poetical 
subjects. Surrounded on all sides by the 
hordes of ignorant, bigoted, fanatical orthodox 
Mahommedans, the Sufi has been compelled 
to take refuge in this peculiar symbology. To 
the Persian, and particularly to the Sufi mystic, 
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there must always be a “veil” before the outer 
and vulgar meaning of the verses, which veil 
must be pulled aside by the elect before 
they may see the beauties which lie behind 
the covering—the vulgar see nothing but 
the painted veil with its gross, sensual figures 
appearing thereon, which veil is boldly pulled 
aside by those who Understand, and who 
would see the truth Behind the Veil. 

This symbolism is based upon the Ecstasy 
of the Recognition of the God Within— 
the Presence of the Indwelling Spirit. And 
accordingly, “The Embrace” means the ecstasy 
of the conscious Union with Divinity; the 
“Wedding” the entrance into the Knowledge; 
the “Wine” the Sufi Mystical Teachings; the 
“Vine” and the “Grape” the source of the “Wine;’ 
hence “Sufism”; the “Tavern” the Temple or 
Sufi secret “lodge of instruction”; the “Beloved” 
is the symbol for “The All-Good, or God; 
and the “lover” is always the Sufi gazing at his 
Beloved:—the term “the Beloved Damsel” is 
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often used as a cloak for the Divine One, in the 
sense of being the object of the ardent love of 
the “Lover,’ or Sufi; and the terms the “Red Rose” 
which is beloved by the “Nightingale,” are used 
in the same sense of beloved and the lover. 
Many Western writers have considered this 
symbology far-fetched, and have preferred to 
read nothing but sensualism and bacchanalian 
rioting in the verse of the inspired poets of 
Persia, but the Sufis know better, and a careful 
reading will disclose the hidden meaning— 
will pull aside the veil. For instance, read the 
apparently riotous verses of the "Rubaiyat, 
with the above interpretation, and see if it does 
not agree with the Inner Teachings: 


“And David's lips are lockt; but in divine 
High-piping Pehlevi, with ‘Wine! Wine! Wine! 

Red Wine!’—the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers t’ incarnadine.’ 


§ 


“A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
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A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!” 
§ 
“You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 
| made a Second Marriage in my house; 
Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse.” 
§ 
And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 
Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a vessel on his shoulder; and 
He bid me taste of it; and t'was—the Grape!” 
§ 
The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life's leaden metal into Gold transmute’’ 
§ 
“And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 
And robb'd me of my Robe of Honour—Well 


| wonder often what the Vintners buy 
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One-half so precious as the stuff they sell.” 
§ 
“Before the phantom of False morning died, 
Methought a voice within the Tavern cried, 
‘When all the Temple is prepared within, 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside?” 
§ 
“Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling; 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing.’ 


So much for old Omar and his Wine, and 
Tavern, and Spouse, and Roses—how different 
it all seems when one has the key! How many 
of us can voice with him his praise of the 
"Wine" which intoxicates the soul with the 
Bliss Ineffable! How much the old Sufi, Omar, 
resembles Spinoza, whom people have called: 
“the God-intoxicated philosopher”! How much 
is the Sufi like the ecstatic Hindu Bhakti Yogi, 
filled with the Wine of Spirit, who fills the air 
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with his rapturous cries of: “Oh, my Beloved— 
my Beloved One!” You who think that this is a 
mere coincidence, and that old Omar is still a 
materialistic, cynical, skeptical, old wine-bibber 
and libertine epicurean—wait a while, until you 
learn "The Secret of Omar.’ 

The Sufi philosophy is very simple. There 
is very little more to it than the fundamental 
principles we have already stated. The Sufis 
do not concern themselves with hair-splitting 
metaphysical discussions regarding the “How” 
phase of the universe—enough for them to 
know that God Is, and that His Reflection and 
Image is in themselves—they hold that in this 
realization there is “a knowing of That, which 
when once known causes all to be known.” They 
believe in Reincarnation, and have some vague 
teachings regarding States of Rest, in Heavens 
and Hells, between Incarnations, but some of 
the advanced Sufis pay but little attention to 
these teachings, deeming them at the best but 
discussions of inferior phases of existence but 
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little above or below the earthly life—holding 
that there is but one life looking forward to— 
Union with God. Some of these advanced 
thinkers, in their writings and verses, speak 
of the highest heavens of their brethren as 
"those petty villages, filled with hovels, called 
Heavens—at which we will tarry not, but shall 
hasten on to the Mansion of our Beloved One, 
wherein our Wedding Feast is awaiting us, and 
our Nuptial Couch is spread with the finest 
silks and most costly adornments—wherefore 
shall we dally with the petty villages and the 
hovel-like resting places”; and again: “What 
terror shall the lowest Hell have for him who 
knows that eventually, yea, even at the end of 
many æons, he shall be clasped in his Beloved’s 
arms?—'tis but a foul nightmare fantasy, and 
awakening the Lover shall find his Beloved 
gazing longing into his eyes.’ Surely, heaven can 
hold no reward, nor hell any punishment, for 
souls like these. 
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The general philosophy may be summed up 
as follows: God is Pure Being—the Necessarily 
Existent (Wajibul-wujud)—the Absolute Good 
(Khayr-imahz)—the Absolute Beautiful. In His 
aspect of the Absolute Beautiful, He desired to 
witness Himself in reflection—wished to realize 
His own beautiful nature and being—and so 
caused His divine image to fall on the mirror of 
"not-reality” (adam), the reflection thus caused 
being the cause of the phenomenal world, or 
“appearance of Being” (imkan), which reveals 
the divine image of the Creator but does not 
partake of His Substantial Being, and which is, 
on the contrary, in truth but a phantasy and 
an illusion. Man is the Eye of the phenomenal 
world, when he is able to see God as the One 
and Only Reality behind the phenomenal 
universe of appearances; and to see the illusory 
nature of the latter; then he is able to escape 
from the bondage of the shadow-world—the 
phantasmagoria of the world—and_ attain 
absorption in the Divine (fana fillah). By the 
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study of the Mystic Teachings (shariat), and 
the following of the Mystic Path (tarigat), the 
mystic student and Seeker of Truth arrives 
at his goal, and sees and realizes the Truth 
(haqiqat). Evil is held to be but a negation of 
Good, and therefore has no real being. “There 
is no absolute Evil in the Universe—Evil is but 
relative’ says the old Sufi mystic Jalalud-Din 
Rumi. 

There is little or no doctrine or dogma in 
Suflism—it is taken up with statement of the 
existence of the Lord, and his abiding Spirit 
within the soul, and with instruction whereby 
one may plant his feet firmly on The Path that 
leadeth to Paradise. The whole aim is toward 
Union with God, in which there are two 
stages, viz., (1) the Recognition of the Union in 
consciousness, during earth-life, by means of 
Spiritual Consciousness, Ecstasy, or Illumination; 
and (2) the final and complete “Union with 
God, in which the individual Spirit returns to 
the bosom of the Great Ocean of Spirit and 
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loses itself in the One—or as the Buddhists put 
it, “the dew-drop slides into the shining sea: 
The first stage is akin to the Hindu Samadhi, 
the higher phases approaching Nirvana; while 
the second stage is akin to the Buddhist Para- 
Nirvana, or Complete Absorption. There are 
but two Truths known to the Sufi—(1) The One; 
and (2) the Way to the One. The first is called 
“Ahad"—the second “Tarigat:’ 

The first Truth (ahad) is that which we 
have stated, i.e., that there is naught but God 
in Reality—that all is delusion and illusion, 
un-truth, a phantasmagoric puppet-show, 
operated by “the Master of the Show,’ so long 
as it pleases his fancy to allow it to remain in 
his view—God made the Universe as a passing 
show, because: “I was a Hidden Treasure, and | 
wished to be known, so | created The Universe 
that | might be known, and know that | am 
known,’ —God is not only Absolute Being, 
but also Absolute Truth, Absolute Love, and 
Absolute Beauty. The Second Truth (tarigat) 


I 
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or the Way to the One, is akin to the Hindu 
teachings on the subject. Instructed by his “Pir; 
teacher, or Guru, the disciple ascends the Steps 
of the Ladder of God, discarding his material 
ideas, desires, tastes and attachments—freeing 
himself from illusion—regenerating himself 
anew, and sanctifying himself by devotion, 
contemplation, meditation, and right thinking 
and right living. There are many mystic 
practices familiar to Hindu, Ancient Greece, 
and some of the Modern Western cults and 
mystic orders—dances there are, rhythmic and 
graceful motions accompanied by chants— 
“silences” there are also, in which the soul may 
enjoy mystic communion with higher planes 
of being—ecstatic states are frequent, and 
Cosmic-Consciousness frequent among the 
higher students. 

The Sufis hold that man is miniature God, 
in relation to his body, which is his miniature 
universe—hence the statement of the 
authorities that Suflism teaches that Man is 
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both, and at the same time, a Microtheos, and 
a Microcosmos. They hold that there are Five 
Planes of Being, namely: (1) The Absolute 
Invisible; (2) The Relatively Invisible; (3) The 
Plane of Similitudes; (4) the Plane of Visibility; 
and (5) the Plane of Below-Visibility. These 
Planes are sometimes roughly classified as 
"The Three Planes,’ styled, respectively, the 
Invisible; the Intermediate; and the Visible. 
The uneducated and simple followers after the 
advanced teachers, speak of but “Two Planes,’ 
the Visible and the Invisible, respectively, so 
that there seems to be an esoteric as well as 
an exoteric doctrine concerning these planes. 
But, this is not all—the most advanced speak 
of a Plane vastly higher than even the Absolute 
Invisible, which they speak of as above words 
or thought, arid which one authority has 
compared to Dante's "Spaceless Empyrean.’ 
The Spirit, or as some call it “the soul” is of course 
conceived of as immortal and pre-existent, in 
the sense that before it started on its round of 
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incarnations it was in the Bosom of God. It is 
held to retain a memory of its former blissful 
state, and the natural appreciation for Beauty 
is held to be due to a faint recollection of the 
Beauty of the Spiritual Existence in the One. 
The Universe, as we have said, was conceived 
of as a panoramic phantasmagoria, the scenes 
and actors constantly changing, making their 
appearance, playing their part, and passing 
off the scene. Man’s Spirit was an emanation 
of God, and his body was but an incidental 
covering, created for the purposes of the show- 
world, and therefore of but little value except 
as a part of the play. Fate and Destiny are the 
directions of the Divine Stage Manager—the 
Divine Purpose and Will, which may not be 
avoided or disobeyed. But the Spirit was always 
homesick, repining, and longing to be reunited 
with its Beloved. As Avicenna, the Sufi poet 
hath sung in his great poem on the mourning 
soul, seeking its Beloved: 
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“Lo, it was hurled 

‘Midst the sign posts and ruined abodes of this blessed 
world. 

It weeps, when it thinks of its home and the peace it 
possessed, 

With tears welling forth from its eyes without pausing or 
rest, 

And with plaintive mourning it broodeth like one bereft 

O'er such trace of its home as the fourfold winds have 


left” 


Strictly speaking then, Suflism is the 
Philosophy of Oneness—of all-Godness, in the 
strictest sense of the word. And Sufism, as a 
religion, is the Religion of the Love of God, in 
the strictest sense of the term. Even the most 
radical and advanced Vedantist can conceive of 
no more absolute Godness, than the Sufi; and 
even the love-stricken Bhakti Yogi of India can 
claim no more "divine love-sickness” than the 
Sufi. And therefore Sufiism is Love-of-God in 
its most active form—therefore let us consider 
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this Love-of-God and the Sufi expression of it, 
in verse and action, and in connection with the 
Hindu Bhakti Yoga. 

It is difficult for the Western mind to 
understand the Oriental conception and 
expression of the “Love-of-God” of which we 
find many references in the Hindu and Persian 
poems, hymns, and epics. The Western mind 
recognizes a quiet and repressed expression 
of the love of the creature toward the Creator, 
which expression seldom goes beyond a quiet 
earnest expression of the love of the child 
toward the Father. In some cases the expression 
of love toward the Christ and Savior is expressed 
with rather more fervor and human feeling, and 
terms such as “the Beloved” are not uncommon 
in this connection. Some Western religious 
writers have even hinted, in poetical form, of 
the relationship of the Creator and creature 
as the love of the Mother for the babe, etc., 
but even such instances are rare. It is true that 
under the excitement, ardor and fervor of the 
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old-time revivals, we often heard ecstatic and 
passionate expressions of love of God, which, 
at times, faintly approached the Oriental form 
of expression, but even this extreme voicing of 
the feeling seems to be dying out. 

But in the Eastern lands it is quite different— 
the warm, poetical natures of the people express 
themselves in the use of the most ardent terms 
of endearment addressed to Deity, and (to the 
Western mind) the most extravagant forms of 
expression of the Divine Relationship are freely 
indulged in. The Bhakti Yogis of India—and 
the majority of the followers of the religious 
creeds profess this form of Yoga—make the 
expression of this Love-of-God one of their 
principal religious ceremonies and duties. On 
all sides are heard the voices of the faithful 
raised in prayers and praise of Deity, in which 
the most endearing terms are used. It is quite 
frequent for the Hindu Krishna-Vaishnava 
Bhakti to address his Lord as “Beloved; Darling; 
Sweetheart; Precious One; Light of my Heart; 
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Beautiful One; Being of Rapturous Bliss,’ etc., 
etc. Some who find a nearness in considering 
the Lord in the aspect of Mother-Love (not 
uncommon in Eastern countries) are heard 
addressing prayers to “My Blessed Mother 
Divine,’ with references to the “Divine Breasts 
which have ever suckled thy Infant,’ and so on. 
Instances are common in which Hindu women, 
whose conception of the greatest love was that 
of the mother-love toward the child, are found 
in rapturous devotion before the picture of 
the Infant Krishna, addressing the Deity as 
“Oh! my Beloved Baby—My Darling. Infant— 
Thou whom | suckle at my breast forever and 
always,’ etc., etc. And Western travelers in 
India, who have had some of the religious 
prayers and ecstatic addresses translated for 
them, are shocked to hear the terms of ardent 
endearment, usually applied in cases of intense 
love between man and woman, being used in 
addressing the Deity. To the Oriental, God is 
not only a Father, but is also a Mother, a Brother, 
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a Sister, a Child, a Friend, a Husband, a Wife, a 
Sweetheart, a Lover—in fact, to him the Lord 
answers every worthy and pure human cry 
for love and affection, and responds to it by a 
return of the love—to him every human love 
relation (of a pure kind) has its transcendental 
counterpart and pattern in the Divine, and 
he feels no hesitancy in calling upon his Lord 
giving and asking Love. In the West, this idea 
is confined to religious poetry, and even there 
is repressed and merely hinted at, but in the 
East it is expressed freely and without restraint. 
And, the Western student of Oriental religions 
must acquaint himself with this fact, else he will 
fail utterly in his reading of the Oriental forms 
of thought and religious expression. 
Particularly is the above true of the Persian 
Sufi poets. Even more ardent and unrestrained 
than the Hindu Bhaktis, the Persian Sufis express 
their love for the One in poems in which 
(following the universal custom of their land 
and cult) there is always the “Inner and Hidden 
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Meaning,’ so that behind the passionate poem 
to the “Beloved Damsel,’ there appears the Sufi 
endearment ofthe One. Just as behind the “wine, 
wine, wine!” of Omar Khayyam, appears the Sufi 
doctrines and thought, so in the other Persian 
poets the “Love of the One” appears behind 
the “Love of the Bright-eyed Damsel,’ and the 
"Rose Garden,’ and the “Nightingale and Rose’ 
of the erotic Persian love-song. Many Western 
writers doubt this, and laugh at the attempt to 
read Divine Ecstasy between the lines of some 
burning love stanzas of the Persian poets, but 
all who have studied Persian literature, and 
Persian Sufi philosophy and religion, at the 
same time, agree upon the facts of the case, as 
above stated. Misunderstood, the Sufi poems 
must seem indeed like a blasphemous mingling 
of sensuality and religion, so that one can 
scarcely blame writers like the Rev. W. R. Inge, 
who states that “The Sufis, or Mahommedan 
Mystics, use erotic language very freely and 
appear like true Asiatics, to have attempted 


I 
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to give a sacramental or symbolic character to 
the indulgence of their passions.’ The Rev. Inge 
also accuses the Sufis of being most shocking 
and blasphemous, but his idea of shocking 
blasohemy may be understood when it is 
remembered that he blames Emerson with 
"playing with pantheistic Mysticism of the 
Oriental type,’ and accuses him of resembling 
the Persian Sufis in some respects. He merely 
lacked the crystal-spectacles of Understanding, 
when he read the Persian poems—that is all. 
Letus quote youfromsome of these “shocking 
and blasphemous” erotic Persian poets—these 
God-drunken souls, using the poetical imagery 
of their land to express that which was the love 
of the All-Good; All-Beautiful, to them. The 
following lines are from the poems of Jalalud- 
Din Rumi, one of the greatest of the Sufi poets: 


“Our Journey is to the Rose-Garden of Union.” 


§ 
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“Come! Come! Thou art the Soul, the Soul so dear, 
revolving! 
Come! Come! Thou art the Cedar, the Cedar’s Spear, 
revolving! 
Oh, come! The well of Light up-bubbling springs; 
And Morning Stars exult, in Gladness sheer, revolving!" 
§ 
“Lam silent. Soeak Thou, O Soul of Soul of Soul, 
From desire of whose Face every atom grew articulate.’ 
§ 
“Give my heart-babe milk, relieve us from its weeping, 
O Thou that helpest, every moment a hundred helpless 
like me. 
Thy heart's home, first to last, is Thy City of Union: 
How long wilt Thou keep In exile this heart forlorn?” 
§ 
“The Prince of the Fair goes proudly forth to the chase at 
morning; 
May our hearts fall a prey to the arrow of His glance! 
From His eye what messages are passing continually to 


mine! 
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May my eyes be gladdened and filled with intoxication 
by His Message!” 
§ 
“My body is like the moon which is melting for Love, 
My heart like Zuhra’s lute—may its strings be broken! 
Look not on the moon's waning nor on Zuhra’s broken 
state: 
Behold the sweetness of his affection—may it wax a 
thousandfold!” 
§ 
“What a Bride is in the Soul! By the reflection of her face 
May the world be freshened and coloured like the faces 
of the newly-married!” 
§ 
Eternal Life, methinks, is the time of Union, 
Because Time, for me, hath no place there. 
Life is the vessels, Union the clear draught In them; 
Without Thee what does the pain of the vessels avail me?” 
§ 
“Show me Thy face, for | desire the orchard and the rose- 
garden; 


Ope thy lips, for | desire sugar in plenty: 
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O sun, show forth Thy face from the veil of cloud, 
For | desire that radiant glowing countenance’ 
§ 
“The souls love-moved are circling on, 
Like streams to their great Ocean King. 
Thou art the Sun of all men’s thoughts; 
Thy kisses are the flowers of spring. 
The dawn is pale from yearning Love; 
The moon in tears is sorrowing. 
Thou art the Rose, and deep for Thee, 
In sighs, the Nightingales still sing.” 
§ 
“l, All-in-All becoming, now clear see God In All; 
And up from Union yearning, takes flight the cry of Love!” 
§ 
“On that his wedding-night, in the presence of his bride, 
His pure soul attained to kiss her hands. 
Love and mistress are both veiled and hidden. 


um 


Impute it not a fault if | call him ‘Bride. 
“The sect of lovers is distinct from all others, 


Lovers have a religion and a faith of their own. 
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Though the ruby has no stamp, what matters it? 
Love is fearless in the midst of the sea of fear’ 
§ 
“The love of the Soul is for Life and Living One, 
Because its origin is the Soul not bound to place.” 
§ 
“Eternal Life is gained by utter abandonment of one’s own 
life. 
When God appears to His ardent Lover, the Lover is 
absorbed in Him, 
And not so much as a hair of the Lover remains. 
True lovers are as shadows, and when the sun shines in 
glory 
The shadows vanish away. 
He is a true lover to God to whom God says: 


y 


‘Lam thine, and thou art Mine 


“When one has attained Union with God he has no 


need of intermediaries.’ 
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“Earthly forms are only shadows of the Sun of 
Truth—a cradle for babes, but too small to hold those 
who have grown to spiritual manhood? 

§ 
“By Thy grace | keep fixed on Eternity my amorous 


gaze.’ 


The poet from whose verses we have above 
made a few quotations, when quite a young 
man, once advised singing and dancing at the 
funeral of a friend. When remonstrated with 
by the horror-stricken and indignant mourners, 
he replied: “When the human spirit, after years 
of confinement in the cage and dungeon of the 
body, is at length set free, and wings its flight 
to the Source whence it came—is not this an 
occasion for rejoicing, thanks, and dancing?” 

Jami, another Sufi poet, hath sung of the 
Divine Love of the Divine: 


“Gaze, till Gazing out of Gazing, grew to Being Her | gaze 


upon, 
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She and I no more, but in One Undivided Being blended. 

All that is not One must ever suffer with the Wound of 
Absence; 

And whoever in Love's City enters, finds but Room for 
One, 


And but in Oneness, Union” 


Omar Khayyam, whose “Rubaiyat” is well 
known in the West by reason of the popularity 
of Fitzgerald’s translation, had much to say 
of Love, the Beloved and the Lover, but 
beyond the few verses quoted by us in the 
first part of the lesson, Fitzgerald gives us but 
few touching upon this subject, leaving the 
balance untranslated and unused, seemingly 
preferring to give prominence to those using 
the figurative symbols of “the Wine.” But still 
Fitzgerald included many showing that old 
Omar understood the doctrine, and taught the 
philosophy. The following quotations will show 
this: 
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“Some for the Glories of this World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 


Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum” 


(In the above quatrain Omar classed alike 
the Earthly Glory and the Heavenly Glory, 
both being impermanent—he bids hold fast 
to the Realization of the Oneness, heeding not 
the future planes, or states, which are merely 
another form of impermanence.) 


“Into this Universe, and ‘Why’ not knowing 

Nor ‘Whence, like Water willy-nilly glowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

| know not ‘Whither; willy-nilly blowing’ 


“What, without asking, hither hurried ‘Whence?’ 
And, without asking, ‘Whither’ hurried hence! 
Oh, many a cup of this forbidden Wine 


Must drown the memory of that insolence!” 


§ 
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“Then of the THEE in Me who works behind 
The Veil, | lifted up my hands to find 
A lamp amid the Darkness; and | heard, 


LLL 


As from without—'The ME within Thee blind. 
§ 
“And then the Tulpi for her morning sup 
Of Heavenly Vintage from the soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav'n 
To Earth invert you—like an empty cup. 
“Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
Tomorrow's tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 


The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


“And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 
End in what All begins and ends in—Yes; 
Think then you are Today what Yesterday 


You were—Tomorrow you shall not be less. 


“So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
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Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall not shrink.’ 
§ 
“And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The eternal Saki from that Bowl has poured 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour.’ 
§ 
"Whose secret Presence, through Creation’s veins 
Running Quicksilver—like eludes your pains; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
They change and perish all—but HE remains; 


“A moment guessed—then back behind the Fold 

Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll'd 
Which, for the pastime of Eternity, 

He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold.” 

§ 

“We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow—shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun—illumined Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 
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“But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon his Chequer-board of Nights and Days: 
Hither and Thither moves, and checks, and slays, 


And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


“The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all—He knows—HE Knows!” 
§ 
“And this | know: whether the One True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite, 
One flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright.’ 


This is a glimpse of old Omar, with his Love 
and Sorrow so closely intermingled—his Trust 
and his belief in Fate twin-like sharing his 
soul. His distrust of the speculations of the 
philosophers causing him to ever seek the 
Wine of the Sufi teachings which lead to God- 
intoxication. Life to him was but the "Game He 
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plays upon the Chequer-board of Nights and 
Days”—the Release coming only from “the 
Grape, the Grape!” 

And this, then, is a glimpse into the flower- 
scented land of Persian Sufiism—we trust that 
the flowers that we have plucked from its Rose- 
Garden will not have withered by the time they 
reach you. And we trust that the thorn on the 
stem may not prevent your seeing the beauty 
of the flower—nor the distance prevent your 
hearing the thrill of the Nightingale. 

We shall not attempt to point out wherein 
the Sufi Teachings agree with those of the 
Inner Teachings of the Yogi Philosophy—nor 
wherein they disagree. You who have studied 
both should be able to make the comparison 
without trouble—to point out the place at 
which Suflism emerges from the common 
Thought-branch, and also the direction in which 
it grows away from our own stem of Truth. You 
should be able to analyze the Sufi conception, 
separating its glorious perception of the Ever- 
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Effulgent One, and its expression of Love for 
Him, from the fatal touch of Pessimism, Fatalism, 
and Belief in the “Show World” in which all is but 
scenery moved by—and puppets on strings 
pulled by—"The Master of The Show.’ Instead 
you should be able to see the Universe as an 
ever-evolving manifestation of the One Life, 
under the control of the One Will, and under 
the direction of the One Mind—and animated 
by the One Spirit; moving on to greater and 
greater heights and expression, in accordance 
with the Divine Plan. What that Purpose of that 
Plan is neither Omar nor ourselves know—and 
both must content ourselves with the answer: 
“He Knows—HE KNows!" 


SPECIAL MESSAGE VIII. 

For this month, we invite you to listen to the 
following strains borne from afar, coming from 
the harps of Spiritual Truth sounded by the 
trained fingers of the Hindu Sages: 
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“The Truth embraces all real consciousness, and in 
embracing all it unites the doer and the deed and 
the witness of the deed; the actor and the act and the 
witness of the act; the thinker and the thought and 
the thing thought of; the living and the life and the 
witnesses and incidents of the life. As the lamp of the 
theatre embraces in its rays the audience, the actors, 
the theatre, and the stage, each and all alike, in one 
sweep of its light; and as it continues to shed its light 
when all have departed from the stage and the seats; 
so is Truth as related to the universe.’ 

“The Seer of thy sight thou shalt not see; the Hearer 
of thy hearing thou shalt not hear; the Thinker of 
thy thoughts thou shalt not think; the Knower of thy 
knowledge thou shalt not know; nay, not until thou 
hast transcended these mortal things, and risen to a 
knowledge that Thou art THAT.” 

“Thou art thy Real Self, in Truth, All-pervading, ALL— 
everything else is mortal, illusion, naught, untruth.’ 

“Truth is the unseen Seer; the unheard Hearer; the 
unthought Thinker; the unknown Knower. Besides 


Truth there is no other Seer; no other Hearer; no 
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other Thinker; no other Knower. Truth is THAT, thy 
Real Self, ever immortal, ever in being, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, omniscient—all besides is mortal and 
unreal.” 

“Know ye one! Know ye all! The All is One; the one 
is All. In the Beginning of Beginninglessness, there was 
but one. At the End of Endlessness, there is but One. 
And Beginning and End are One and the Same, and 
both are Not. Truth is All that is, has ever been, and 
ever will be” 

“Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, and all the lesser gods, the 
five elements, and all that breathes or moves about, 
or flies above, or stands steadfast and unmoved, exist 
through Thought, depend upon Thought, are held in 
Thought—the Thought of the One. Otherwise they 
are not—but the One depends upon Nothing, not 
even upon Thought, for All, and Thought, emanate 


from It.’ 


Our Meditation for the coming month is: 
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“TRUTH IS EVER-ABIDING WITHIN. HE WHO REALIZES 
THIS TRUTH BECOMES MASTER OF HIS LIFE” 
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The Ninth Lesson: The Religions of India. Part 
l. 





NDIA HAS EVER been the Land of Religions. 

From her sources have emerged the streams 
that have traveled to far and distant lands, 
there to be known by other names, the original 
source having been lost sight of, or else denied 
when men have tried to trace the connection 
and relationship. Modern research along the 
lines of Comparative Religions has explored 
the long rivers of Religious Conceptions, and 
there are but few of the great rivers of the 
dominant religious conceptions that are not 
known to have their origin in some conception 
of a Hindu mind centuries back. Even as in 
some cases, where the river of thought seems 
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to emerge suddenly from the ground, springing 
from some unknown depths and apparently 
furnishing an exception to the rule of original 
source—even in such cases, careful research will 
show that still further back some river of Hindu 
thought has disappeared in an underground 
cave, thence wending its way onward, silently 
and unobserved, only to emerge into new 
activity at some far different point, where it is 
given a new name, only an analysis of its waters 
and a careful study of directions and geological 
formation giving the earnest investigator the 
clue. 

The various philosophies, of which the 
principal ones compose the Six Great Systems 
of India, are based upon the Fundamental 
Philosophy of which we have spoken at length 
in the Second Lesson and as we have seen in the 
subsequent lessons. And these six philosophies, 
with their subdivisions, penetrate every form 
of religion in India, some favoring one school, 
and some another, while some are quite 
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eclectic and choosing from each that which 
appeals to them—and all are regarded as but 
different interpretations of the Fundamental 
Philosophy. So, you see, there is an astonishing 
Oneness about Hindu Philosophy, Religion, 
and Thought, which is understandable only in 
view of the common origin and root of them 
all, as well as the fundamental principle of THAT 
upon which they all unite. The work of the Early 
Fathers was well done—it has lasted through 
fifty centuries, and in spite of countless division 
and subdivision of thought—it is Basic—it is 
Fundamental—it is Elemental Philosophy. 

In India it always has been thought that 
Truth could never be harmed by adverse 
criticism and examination, argument, debate 
or discussion, and consequently, the people of 
that land have always welcomed the teachers 
of new philosophies and religions among them, 
provided that the missionaries or reformers 
were filled with the spirit of toleration and 
respect for the opinions and beliefs of others. 
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Religious persecution in India has been 
almost unknown, and even unto this day the 
average Hindu relishes nothing better than 
a philosophical, metaphysical or theological 
discussion with some one opposed to him in 
doctrine. In the smallest villages, the people 
will gather around teachers, and listen to 
discussions of points of belief and doctrine, 
and will eagerly flock to listen to some new 
teacher who boldly and vigorously attacks the 
prevailing views. But there seems to be no 
desire to crush out or to smother the voice of 
the new teachers. There is an intuitive sense 
which has taught this age-old race that these 
differences are merely different points of 
view, and but varying interpretations of some 
great fundamental truths underlying the many 
doctrines. A favorite aphorism in India is: “The 
Truth is One—men call it by many names.’ 
And, so, side by side, in India, we find 
representatives of the Six Great Systems of 
Philosophy, with their sub-divisions; also 
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representatives of the countless religious 
sects and cults, with their hair-splitting points 
of doctrinal difference; also the schools of 
the agnostics, or those who hold that Truth is 
Unknowable; the Skeptics whose business it 
is to deny and refute all that the others claim, 
without offering any theory of interpretation 
of their own; also the school of Charvakas 
or Materialists, whose teachings are akin to 
those of the Western Materialistic school; also 
representatives of the Buddhists, who are dying 
out in central India, but who have some ten 
millions of followers in Burmah and adjacent 
sections, and a number in the Himalayas and 
Thibet; and all respecting the opinions of 
the others, and not attempting to interfere 
with them or to restrain their activities. India 
has never offered the religious reformer or 
heretic the stake; the scaffold; the cross; the 
dungeon; as the reward for his energy. While 
the Mohammedans proselyted by the sword 
and spear, and destroyed their enemies as 
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the grasshoppers destroy the fields of grain 
before them—while Christianity, contrary to 
the teachings of The Master who founded it, 
punished heresy and schism by the most cruel 
methods and practices, even to-day in Western 
lands there being boards of Heresy-Hunters in 
the churches, and punishers of unbelievers and 
infidels among the people—"heathen” India 
has maintained perfect freedom of religious 
conscience and worship throughout all the 
many centuries of her history, and has always 
met the new-comer, not with sword, fire or 
gibbet, but with argument, free-discussion, and 
earnest thought, friendly rivalry, and striving 
for success in gaining followers. 

Among the Hindus the words “Hinduism, 
and “Brahminism” are never used in connection 
with their Universal Religion, in its many forms. 
The word “Hindu” was applied to the people 
of India by the Persians and Greeks, the term 
having its origin in the name of the “Sindu” 
or “Indus” River. The natives of India called 
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themselves Aryans, or Aryas, the name of 
their original race. They also resent the term 
“Brahminism, which was given to their religious 
system by the missionaries, who held that it 
was the religion of the “Brahmins” or native 
priests, while the Hindus claim that it existed 
long before the days of priests and was divine 
in its origin, having no founder, no special 
creed, and no central ecclesiastical authority. 
Among the Hindus their Universal Religion is 
known as either the “Arya-Dharma” or “Aryan 
System”; or else the “Sanatana Dharma,’ or 
“Eternal System"—the term “Sanatana” being 
the common term for the system. 

The Sanatana is most universal and catholic 
in its views, and allows countless opposing sects 
to take shelter under its tents, and to participate 
in the worship of its temples. It is no uncommon 
thing to see followers of a dozen or more sects 
engaged in common worship in the temples 
or holy-places. The general feeling among the 
Hindus is that they are all worshiping the same 
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Infinite Reality under some form or symbol, 
and consequently there is an absence of that 
fierce strife and rivalry that is so deplorable 
in other lands both East and West. So long as 
the individual accepts the Vedas as the Divine 
Source of Truth, and does not dispute the 
Fundamental Principles, he is welcomed as a 
brother-in-religion, and is given the “right-hand 
of fellowship.” The Buddhists and Jains, however, 
while not persecuted, are looked upon as 
outsiders, and the Mahommedan is, of course, 
a "stranger to the Faith,’ and the Christian 
is regarded as a well-meaning (if he really 
happens to be so) follower of an “unscientific 
faith” erected on the original pure teachings of 
Jesus the Christ, for whom all educated Hindus 
have a profound respect, deeming Him to have 
been a great Spiritual Master, and an Illumined 
Soul. They also regard Buddha as an Avatar 
or Deity, but deplore Buddhism, which they 
claim is the degenerated form of Gautama's 
original teachings. The Jews are respected, but 
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are held to have but little in common with the 
Hindu faiths, by reason of the narrow claim 
that Jehovah was the Deity of only one race of 
“Chosen People”—a Race-God, rather than an 
Universal Divinity. The Parsees are Zoroastrians 
and Fire Worshipers, and have little in common 
with the Hindus. 
§ 

It is interesting to trace the rise and progress 
of the Sanatana, or “Eternal Religion” from the 
earliest writings. The early Vedas showa peculiar 
dual-aspect, inasmuch as while there is always 
an undercurrent of Monism or Pantheism— 
that is, the belief that there is but One ALL in 
All, still there was always the outer teaching 
of a something like Nature-Worship, with its 
countless personifications and polytheism. 
While there was ever the influence of an 
overshadowing ONE brooding over All, still 
there was at the same time the mythology of 
the nature-gods and entities that always mark a 
certain stage in the religious development of a 
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race. The careful student deduces from this that 
while the knowledge of the Inner Teachings 
was with the race, having been inherited from 
the former civilization from which the Aryan 
Race sprung, still that Inner Teaching was in 
the hands of the Few, and that the Many were 
not as yet ready to receive the teachings in 
their purity. And so the masses were indulged 
in their Nature-Worship, and their minor 
deities and mythology, the Few endeavoring 
to get a knowledge of the Truth into the 
minds of the people through kindergarten 
methods, symbols,—by reflection, as it were. 
But still there was always noticeable a gradual 
and steady inclination toward the Teachings 
regarding the ONE. 

Even in the early hymns of the Rig Veda, 
there are to be found numerous references to 
a Something that is above even the gods—a 
God of gods, as it were, without any attempt 
at explanation or speculation, but merely the 
beginning of a suggestion to the people that 
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there was something beyond their mythology— 
some Universal Something from which all things, 
even their gods, proceeded. 

The ancient Aryans were a joyful, happy, 
playful lot of Pagans, in their everyday life, 
resembling the early Greeks. They reveled in 
the joy of living, “eating, drinking, and making 
merry, and endeavoring to extract the greatest 
joy from each passing moment—notas the result 
of Hedonistic reasoning, but out of the sheer 
animal joy of living. Their gods were like the 
mythological deities of the early Greeks, very 
much like themselves, and not requiring very 
much thought on the part of their worshipers, 
nor a special code of conduct or ethical hair- 
splittings—a little matter of sacrifices settling 
the matter and fulfilling the requirements. This 
coupled with the usual requirements of the 
rulers, and the observance of primitive social 
duties, was about all there was to it. 

But gradually there appears an awakening 
sense of responsibility regarding a future state 
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depending upon the present, in place of the 
return to Life by Metempsychosis that had 
been the original future life. The idea of and 
Inexorable Law of Karma crept into the field of 
religious thought, coming doubtless from the 
teachers who dealt out the old truths in tiny bits, 
easily assimilated by the people. Then came 
the talk of Samsara, or the Cycle of Existences 
that was not a thing of joy, but an evil thing 
occurring to the race, placed upon it in some 
mysterious way. Life began to be regarded 
as “a barren vale between the peaks of two 
eternities” filled with pain, and grief, and woe, 
and from which escape was most desirable. 
Thus entered that sad, pessimistic minor note 
that has ever stayed with the Hindus, in their 
philosophical and religious thought, and which 
was so different from their former Paganism, 
which resembled the Greek conception of 
life and existence—death and re-birth. Some 
strong teacher had directed the Hindu face 
toward the Pessimistic side of the shield, and it 
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was so fascinated and horrified by the sight that 
it was unable to withdraw its eyes, and failed 
to perceive the reverse side of Truth, which 
showed the aspect of Optimism. Students have 
suspected that some foreign influence caused 
this sudden change of the race-thought, but 
others have attributed it to some great teacher 
unloosing some hitherto concealed fragment of 
the Secret Doctrine of the Fathers, to a race not 
yet quite ready to receive it, nor to understand 
it in its true relations. 

It was not the Idea of Metempsychosis that so 
changed the race-nature of these early people, 
who had always believed in Re-birth, but the 
undue emphasis laid upon the Law of Karma, 
that oppressed them. Samsara was pictured to 
them as a terrible cosmic mechanism, resulting 
from Ignorance or Mistake of some kind on 
the part of The-Powers-That-Be, and into 
the wheels of which the race was caught and 
entangled almost beyond the possibility of 
escape. Particularly was this the case with the 
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idea of the accused bad Karma, which was not 
possible of exhaustion in the present life, but 
which would remain over as “unused-Karma"— 
as an unpaid debt—and which would entail 
effects which would serve as a nucleus for new 
Karma, and so on, and on, binding the soul to 
the Wheel of Causation, or Samsara forever 
and ever, with only the shred of a chance to 
escape. 

This doctrine in all of its unrelieved severity 
was poured out to this primitive people, as yet 
unprepared to consider it philosophically or 
to weed out the “half-truths;” which appeared 
among its blossoms. To them it was the grim 
Law, as terrible as was the Law of Causation as 
stated many centuries afterward by Gautama 
Buddha, which again held the race to this side of 
the shield of Truth. There was no escape from 
the Law—"as among a thousand cows a calf 
finds its mother, so does the previously done 
deed follow after the doer thereof’ says the 
writings. The root of the teachings regarding 
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Desire, which afterward was re-taught by 
Gautama, is found in these early teachings. 
Desire was the Root of Evil. And Desire was 
held to have sprung from Avidya, or Ignorance, 
which was the Seed of Evil. And so Samsara, or 
the Cycle of Existences, was thought to have 
arisen from Avidya, or Ignorance, which had 
crept upon the ALL, and overshadowed its 
Wisdom. This was the beginning of the Hindu 
conception of Maya, or the Illusory Cause of 
the Phenomenal Universe. And, then came the 
other teaching that by Vidya, or Wisdom, the 
chains of Samsara could be destroyed. And so 
the race began to take life very seriously, and to 
endeavor to attain Wisdom, in order to escape 
Samsara. 

Van Deussen thus concisely states these 
fundamental conceptions regarding Samsara, 
and the escape therefrom: “Life is held to be 
precisely meted, in quality and quantity, as an 
expiation (absolutely just and adequate) for 
the deeds, thoughts and actions of the previous 
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existence. This expiation is accomplished by 
deeds of action and enjoyment, which in turn 
is converted into fresh works and therefore 
cause of Karma, which must be expiated afresh 
in a subsequent existence, so that Atonement 
or Expiation is like a clock-work that in running- 
down always rewinds itself afresh, to be then 
again run-down, and again re-wound, until all 
eternity. All this unto all eternity—unless there 
appears the Wisdom and Knowledge, which 
does not depend upon merit, but which breaks 
into consciousness with connection with it. This 
Wisdom or Knowledge dissolves Samsara or 
Life into its innermost elements, and burns up 
the seeds of works, and thus makes impossible 
for all future time a recurrence of the re-birth 
in Samsara: 
§ 

It is no wonder that this one-sided statement 
of Truth affected the Hindu race and colored 
its religious conceptions for centuries to come, 
until the higher philosophical reasoning was 
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able to separate the grain from the chaff of the 
teachings. Never has the race had a doctrine so 
compelling of Fear and Despair as this crude 
idea of Samsara, unrelieved by philosophical 
explanation. To the minds of these primitive 
people, it must have indeed appeared that a 
Devil, stronger than all their gods, has appeared 
from the clear sky. For even their gods were 
held to come under the Law, and to act as its 
administrators and instruments. And from that 
period, which shows its distinctive marks in the 
Vedas, the nature of the religious conceptions 
of the Hindus changed—Paganism vanished 
and the Life under Samsara succeeded it. 
§ 

But other influences were at work. Among 
the scattered mythological teachings of India 
there began to be manifested an insistence 
upon the fundamental truth of the ONE, over 
All, and in All, and which was ALL. No longer 
a shadowy, indefinite idea, the teaching of 
tho Brahman began to assert its supremacy 
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among the people. It did not do away with 
the gods, for they continued to be worshiped, 
and new ones still appeared—but Brahman 
was the Source of gods and people alike—the 
Universe coming from his Being. Brahman was 
regarded as the World-Soul, or Universal Spirit. 
BRAHMAN had returned to the Aryans, who had 
lost sight of It during their years of wandering 
from the land of the Former Civilization—and 
nevermore has its Conception of the ONE- 
ALL, INFINITE, ETERNAL, ABSOLUTE EXISTENCE- 
INTELLIGENCE-POWER departed from the Aryan 
Consciousness in India. The race did not rise at 
once to the full Realization of this Truth—it has 
not fully risen to it, as a race, even to-day. But 
there set in an evolution of the understanding 
and realization of this great Truth, which is the 
basis of All Truth—this ONENESS—this Essence 
of Monism—to which all human thought and 
speculation invariably, and inevitably leads its 
followers. 
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And now we shall proceed to trace this 
evolution of this dawning realization of the 
Absolute Truth among the minds of the 
Hindu races, as evidenced by their religious 
forms and schools, as we have already shown 
in connection with the philosophical schools. 
India’s philosophies and religions mingle, blend 
and coalesce—there is no distinct and absolute 
division between them—but they may be 
considered as two phases of human thought. 

§ 

As we have said, the earliest conceptions 
of “gods” and supernatural beings, among the 
ancient Hindu peoples, were those of beings 
akin to Nature-Spirits, that is personified, 
deified Natural Forces. Thus in the early Vedas 
we find records of Dyaus-Pita, or "Father- 
Heaven,’ accompanied by Prithivi, or “Mother- 
Earth’; also Ushas, or the “Dawn-Goddess”: 
Surya, or the “Sun-God"; Vayu, or the “Wind- 
God"; and Agni, the “Fire-God.” There was also 
Indra, who was originally conceived of as the 
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“Lightning-and-Thunder-God,’ similar to Jupiter 
and Zeus, of the Roman and Grecian mythology, 
but whose character was elaborated as time 
passed, and the Indra myths developed, until 
he was given a high place in the Pantheon of 
the early Hindus, and was often regarded as 
the “King of the gods.” We also find frequent 
reference to Varuna, the “Sky-God" whose 
eye was the blazing sun, and who gradually 
developed into the great god having charge 
of natural laws, and who also supervised the 
morality of the people. There was also Soma, 
the god of the fermented-liquor, similar to 
Bacchus or Dionysus, minus their excesses,—the 
Hindus using the fermented-juice of the soma- 
plant in the sacrifices and religious ceremonies. 
Soma-juice was also the nectar or sacred- 
drink of these primitive Hindu gods, Indra in 
particular being addicted to its use, thereby 
increasing his ardent, fiery, warlike character, 
which made him so popular among the earlier 
warlike Hindu people. 
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There were thirty-three popular and 
celebrated gods in the early Hindu Pantheon, 
with innumerable demi-gods, minor gods, and 
demons, and lesser nature-spirits, many of 
which resembled the godlings of the ancient 
Greeks, having arisen from the same source, 
ie. the personification of natural principles, 
etc. Among these was the well known Yama, 
the “God-of-Death;’ who was held to be the 
first man who died, and who thus assumed 
god-hood. There began to be noticed a 
peculiar tendency to blend the conceptions of 
two or more gods into one, and to exchange 
properties or characters between separate 
gods. This tendency increased and developed, 
until finally the distinctions between the several 
gods began to grow misty, and the people 
began to regard them all as appearances or 
personifications of some one Deity, and the 
fundamental ideas and conceptions of Hindu 
Pantheism began to assume more definite and 
much clearer shape and form. 
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§ 

As time rolled on, the minor deities were lost 
sight of, and many survived only in name. The, 
Brahmins, or priestly caste, assumed astill greater 
control, and impressed its teachings upon the 
people, shaping the popular belief more into 
a set system, and unifying its conceptions. As 
the Pantheistic idea developed, the nature and 
duties of the gods changed. Indra lost much 
of his terrifying power, and became the King 
of the After-World—the realm of the gods. 
Varuna became the Lord of the Ocean, and 
so on, many of the minor-gods being merged 
into the greater ones, as the race-conception 
moved toward Pantheism. 

Gradually the idea of Brahman, the Supreme 
Self, of the Universe, began to gain immense 
headway in India, among the masses, as it 
had long before been held as truth by the 
philosophers and priests. And, accordingly the 
god Brahma, a personification of the Brahman, 
began to attain great popularity. Brahma was 
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regarded as the Creative Deity, akin to the Greek 
Demiurge or divine agent of the Supreme Being 
employed to create the material universe and 
man; the terms Prajapati, and Hiranyagarbha, 
also being applied to Brahma. But Brahma 
did not altogether displace the older gods, 
some of which were retained, but which were 
considered as subordinate to Brahma—Indra 
and Varuna thus holding their places. 
§ 

Then began to develop the clearer idea 
of the Hindu Trinity, composed of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva—the three being held to 
be aspects of one Supreme Being. Brahma 
was regarded as the Creative Principle of the 
Trinity; Vishnu as the Preserving Principle; 
and Shiva as the Destructive Principle:—the 
manifestations of three principles causing the 
universal manifestation and life. This idea of the 
Trinity has never lost its hold on the Hindu mind, 
although it changed with the rise of Vishnu and 
Shiva worship, each sect holding that Vishnu 
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or Shiva, as the case might be, as the Supreme 
Being, from which the other two sprung. But the 
basic Trinitarian idea remains as a part of the 
Hindu religious conception, and has persisted 
from the time of its birth. It dates very far back, 
and many of the ancient sculptures show traces 
of it, for instance the well-known rock carving 
at Elephanta which shows the Trinity as having 
one body with three heads emerging from it. 
The rise of the popularity of Vishnu and 
Shiva, the two principles of the Hindu Trinity, 
may be traced in the Vedas. Among the early 
Vedas we find traces of Vishnu, and Rudra, the 
latter being identical with Shiva. Vishnu, from 
the first, was pictured as gracious deity, filled 
with goodness, righteousness, and love, as well 
as a desire for order and peace—his symbol 
was the moving sun. Rudra (Shiva), on the other 
hand, represented the principle of destruction 
and strife, having a malevolent and revengeful 
nature, but being capable of propitiation and 
flattery for which he rewarded his worshipers 
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with favors, prosperity, health, etc.—he had the 
storm for his symbol. This conception of Vishnu, 
and Shiva, corresponded with the world-wide 
and world-old conception of the Good Spirit 
and the Bad Spirit—God and Devil—which all 
races and religions seem to have had at some 
time in their history. 

The conception of Vishnu, as the Lord of 
Righteousness and Goodness, had a wonderful 
growth among the people, and although 
originally opposed by many of the priests, it 
grew until the latter were compelled to accord 
it recognition and sanction. Not only was Vishnu 
regarded by many as the Supreme Principle in 
the Trinity, but gradually the conception grew 
until he was identified with the Supreme Being, 
or Brahman, itself, and the idea of Brahman lost 
its original philosophical significance among 
the people, and was regarded as the “nature 
of Vishnu"—Vishnu being regarded as the One 
God. But this idea of the One God was more 
than monotheism—it was Pantheism, for Vishnu 
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was given the quality and nature of Brahman, 
and was held to be the Real Self, from whom all 
the universe, with its individual souls, flowed or 
was emanated. In other word Vishnu became a 
personified THAT. 

But growing up at the same time was 
another cult or school of religion—both with 
the enclosure of the orthodox Hinduism, and 
both receiving full sanction and tolerance. This 
second school was that of Shiva, whose former 
name of Rudra was dropped. Shiva was the 
direct contrast of Vishnu the preserver and 
loving righteous guardian of his people. Shiva 
was the destroyer—the god of change and 
dissolution. As Lyal says: “Shiva represents the 
earliest and universal impression of Nature 
upon men—the impression of endless and 
pitiless change. He is the destroyer and 
rebuilder of various forms of life; he has charge 
of the whole circle of animated creation, the 
incessant round of birth and death in which 
all nature eternally revolves. His attributes are 
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indicated by symbols emblematic of death and 
of man’s desire; he presides over the ebb and 
flow of sentient existence. In Shiva we have the 
condensation of the two primordial agencies, 
the striving to live and the forces that kill. He 
exhibits by images, emblems, and allegorical 
carvings the whole course and revolution of 
Nature, the inexorable law of the alternate 
triumph of life and death—the unending circle 
of indestructible animation.” 

Shiva, under his ancient title of Rudra, 
was a fierce and terrible devil-god of the 
mountains. Dwelling surrounded by his bands 
of demons, goblins, and destroying spirits, and 
accompanied by his bride Parvati, in the depths 
and inner recesses of the Himalaya he held high 
revel and court, and was accordingly feared and 
flattered by his followers among the people, 
who sought to conciliate him by sacrifices and 
worship. As a symbol of the reproductive 
principle of nature, he wore the token of the 
lingum or male organ of generation; and as 
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a symbol of subtle and malignant power, he 
wore a garland of twined serpents—a horrible 
creature, calculated to inspire fear, horror, and 
to induce propitiary offerings. He was wont 
to haunt the tombs and graveyards at night, 
accompanied by his band of demons. Many 
of the cruel self-tortures of the Hindu ascetics 
arise from the desire to propitiate Shiva. But 
this horrible and fearsome creature, or god, 
with all of his malignant qualities, drew many 
followers to him, who manifested the greatest 
love and affection for him, equaling the love 
and devotion manifested by other cults and 
sects toward his opposite, the beneficent 
Vishnu. It is a strange psychological study in 
religion to witness the love, affection and 
devotion bestowed by some of the lower cults 
of Shiva toward this god, whose image is that 
of a naked, fierce being, with blue throat and 
red skin, or else of a livid white color, with three 
eyes, besmeared with cow-dung ashes. Surely 
in its lower forms, Shiva-worship is a refined 
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form of devil-worship. But there is a higher side 
of Shiva worship, as we shall see when we come 
to a consideration of the various sects. 

Akin to Shiva worship, and springing up by its 
side, is the worship known as Shakta Worship. 
Shakti is the term given to the principle of 
Cosmic Energy, or the Principle of Life Activities 
in the Universe, as contrasted with the Principle 
of Being. Personifying these two principles as 
follows: Shiva representing Being; and Shiva's 
consort or bride, known as Parvati (or Uma; 
Gauri; Tara; Kali; Durga, as the case may be) 
representing Shakti or the Creative Energy— 
the Shaktas have built up a cult or sect, devoted 
to the worship of Shakti. Shiva is the male-god, 
and Shakti the female-god. And the worship 
is entirely that of the Female Principle of the 
Universe. The Shaktas are divided into two 
schools, viz., (1) the Dakshinachari, or “Right 
Way Walkers,” who worship both Shiva and 
Shakti—that is the male and female principles 
of the deity, and who resemble the ordinary 
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worshipers of Shiva, except that they manifest 
a preference for the destructive and terrible 
aspects of their god; and (2) the Vamachari, 
who concentrate their worship exclusively upon 
the feminine and maternal aspects of the deity, 
and who have been accused of a tendency 
toward Phallic worship. The ancient Thugs, and 
other terrible cults of India, were degenerated 
sects of Shakta worship. But, so strange is the 
division of Hindu thought, among the Shaktas 
are to be found many holding high ideals of 
the female deity as the Universal Mother, or 
Nature, as such worshiping her with beautiful 
ceremonies and ritual, and with the highest 
idealistic expressions, as we shall see presently. 

The influence of Buddhism for a number 
of centuries after the death of Gautama 
Buddha, its founder, was quite marked, and 
the new religion left its impress upon many of 
the other forms of religion and philosophy in 
India. Following directly after the influence of 
the Vishnu and Shiva cults upon the orthodox 
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priesthood, and which compelled them to 
revise and modify the original conceptions 
and authorized teachings, the teachings and 
doctrine of the Buddha did still more to shake 
the foundations of the priestly authority, and 
to render more catholic and universal the 
Universal Hindu Religion. Buddhism brought 
about an extreme adherence to the old 
respect for animal life, and led to the abolition 
of animal sacrifice. The Buddhist idea of 
Universal Brotherhood also had its effect in 
softening the hitherto rigid lines of caste, and 
led to the extending of religious knowledge 
to the lower castes who before that time were 
debarred from this instruction, and had to 
content themselves with the crumbs that fell 
from the tables of the higher castes. But, in the 
end the Brahmins reasserted their ascendancy, 
and although their ideas had been modified 
by Buddhism, still they managed to crowd 
out the Buddhistic religious teachers and cults, 
peaceably but irresistibly, until now there is but 
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a shadow of Buddhism left in India, in fact in 
the central part of India proper it is not known 
at all among the people. Akin to this influence 
was that of the Jains, whose cult was a part of 
the general Buddhistic movement, although 
independent. The Jains affected the Brahmins 
more or less, but were finally compelled to 
modify their original position, until to-day they 
are looked upon more in the light of moderate 
dissenters than as heterodox outsiders. 

And, so, gradually there came to exist but 
two great schools of the Hindu Religion—(1) 
the Vishnuites, or Vaishnavas, who are the 
worshipers of Vishnu; and (2) the Shivaites, or 
Shaivas, or the worshipers of Shiva, including 
the cult of the Shaktas, or worshipers of the 
feminine principle of Shiva. Although there are 
a number of scattering cults and sects outside 
of these two great divisions of the Hindu 
Religion, still the majority of the cults and sects, 
high and low, advanced or degraded, may be 
classed under the head of one or the other of 
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these two great schools or cults. And, in the next 
lesson we shall proceed to a consideration of 
these two great cults as they exist to-day, with 
their many subdivisions and characteristics 
of each. But before so doing, let us consider 
the development of the two schools from 
their ancient condition to the present, state, 
particularly as concerns the influence of the 
philosophical thought of the land, and the 
teachings of the several leaders who arose 
to influence the trend of the religious and 
philosophical thought in India. 

While the cults of Vishnu and Shiva were 
developing, and the school of Buddhism and 
Jainism were churning up public opinion and 
beliefs, the purely philosophical minds of India 
were not idle. There were many such minds in 
India, and they held close to the fundamental 
principles of Brahman the One Supreme 
Being, and to the Inner Teachings concerning 
THAT. The Upanishads were being studied as 
never before, and additions to their number 
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were being made by the great teachers. The 
philosophers were advancing the teachings 
of pantheistic monism along the lines of the 
Vedanta System, and the Sankhya System had 
gained many followers. Especially important 
was the work and influence of Sankaracharya, 
the great systematizer of the Vedanta System, 
who lived about the eighth century A.D.—he 
reestablished the System which had lapsed in 
energy, and really founded the Advaitist, or 
non-dualistic, school of the Vedanta. This school 
held strictly to the conception of Brahman, or 
THAT, as Absolute Reality, all else being held to 
be Maya, or the illusory phenomenal universe. 
Brahman was held to be the only Truth, and 
the individual Atman, or Spirit, was held to 
be identical with Brahman. The Vishnuites (or 
Vaishnevas), claim Sankaracharya as having 
been one of their school, and his writing seems 
to bear out this fact, but nevertheless, he seems 
to have made common cause with the Shaivas 
in the common fight against Buddhism and 
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Jainism, and indeed, both of the schools of the 
Vaishnavas and the Shaivas, respectively, might 
accept the Vedanta teachings without any 
trouble, by the simple process of identifying 
their respective deity with Brahman, or THAT. 
In the twelfth century A.D., appeared 
Ramanuja, the other great Vedanta teacher, 
who attacked = Sankaracharya’s position 
of absolute monism, or non-dualism, and 
advanced a system of “qualified-dualism/ 
or Vishishtadvaita, which held that there 
exist Individual Souls or Atma, which though 
proceeding from Brahman, are not essentially 
one with THAT, but instead bear a high degree 
of relation to It, as “elements” of Its Being; and 
which also differed from the Advaitist system 
by holding that Brahman was not merely a 
purely abstract being, but that It possessed 
real qualities of goodness, love, etc., raised 
to an infinite degree. Consequently, there at 
once arose a close degree of sympathy and 
relationship between the regular Vaishnava, or 
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Vishnuite school, and this new Vishishtadvaita 
system of philosophy. Ramanuja made frequent 
respectful and worshipful mention of Vishnu, 
and his school were ardent Vishnu worshipers 
and recognized as a branch of the Vaishnavas 
on the religious side, while considered a branch 
of the Vedanta on the philosophical side—thus 
does philosophy and religion blend in India. 

In the fifteenth century there arose 
another teacher destined to exert a marked 
influence upon the Vaishnava school, one 
Vallabhacharya, a Brahmin. His teachings were 
very much along the lines of those of Ramanuja, 
but in addition he laid great stress upon the 
human side of Krishna, an avatar or incarnation 
of Vishnu, who was represented as of a most 
attractive human personality. Vallabhacharya 
taught among other things that the best way 
of worshiping Krishna was by sanctifying all 
human joys and pleasures to his service—the 
laying of the offering of the sacrifice of human 
pleasure upon the laps of the deity. This 
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teaching which was called Pushti-Marga, or 
“The Way of Pleasure,’ had its idealistic and 
refined aspect, but unfortunately it afterward 
degenerated into sensualism among some 
of the more ignorant followers. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, one Svami 
Narayana did much to reform this cult, and to 
bring it back to its original purity. He was a man 
of high morality and exalted religious nature, 
and he left a devoted band of followers whose 
successors exist to this day in some parts of 
India. 

The fifteenth century gave birth to another 
great teacher whose influence in Hindu religion 
was quite marked. This man, a Brahman, was 
named Visvambhara and Nimai, but afterward 
took the name of Chaitanya upon the occasion 
of the taking of vows. He began to show signs of 
religious fervor in his youth, but at first hesitated 
to identify himself with the Vaishnavas who 
were strongly opposed by the Shakta cults in 
his part of the country. However, before long 
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he became overcome with the emotional and 
ecstatic phases of the Bhakti, or love-worship 
of Krishna, and soon was regarded as the chief 
earthly apostle of the latter. He announced 
no new doctrine, but devoted himself toward 
stirring up a strong Bhakti movement in favor 
of Krishna, and before long was at the head 
of a tremendous following of the most ardent, 
ecstatic, rapturous Bhaktis, who filled the air 
with shouts of “Krishna! Krishna! Krishna!” It 
was one of the greatest “revivals” that India has 
ever witnessed. Under Chaitanya, the worship 
of Krishna (the incarnation or avatar of Vishnu) 
received a strong impetus, which persists until 
the present time. This teacher held that the 
individual soul’ emanated from the Supreme 
Being, but was not identical therewith, his 
teachings resembling those of Ramanuja, with 
an admixture of the higher parts of those of 
Vallabhacharya. 

In our next lesson we shall explain the various 
avatars or incarnations of Vishnu, of which 
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Krishna was one, and which has much to do 
with the later development of the Vaishnava 
cults, as above indicated. 

The Shaivaite cults, while numerous, have not 
had so many divisions created by great teachers; 
their difference having arisen by reason of the 
preferences of the people in various sections for 
certain features of the worship, the choice often 
depending upon some prior form of worship 
which influenced the newer conception. These 
various Vaishnaiva and Shaiva sects and cults, 
together with the several minor divisions of the 
Hindu Religion, will be considered in our next 
lesson. 

There is another sect which has attained 
prominence in India, and which is affliated 
with the Vaishnava sects, and which is by some 
considered as a “dualistic” form of the Vedanta, 
and which is known as the Madhva sect. It was 
established by Madhvacharya in the thirteenth 
century A.D. It is sometimes known as the 
Dvaita, or “dualistic” philosophy, as contrasted 
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with the Advaita or “non-dualistic” philosophy 
of the branch of the Vedanta by that name. 
Departing from the Advaita non-dualistic, 
and the Vishitadvaita, “qualified-dualistic” 
conceptions, this Dvaita system postulates 
an eternal distinction between Brahman and 
the individual souls, the latter being held t 
be akin to the individual spirits, or Purushas, 
of the Sankhya System, which resemblance is 
heightened by the fact that Matter is postulated 
as existing eternally, separate and distinct from 
both Brahman and the individual souls or 
Purushas. In fact the basic conceptions of this 
sect seem to have been taken bodily from the 
Sankhya, and then attached to the conception 
of Brahman. This Madhva sect teaches the 
efficacy of the adoration of Vayu, the son 
of Krishna, whom they hold to have been 
incarnated as Madhvacharya, the founder of 
the sect. Madhva departs radically from the 
prevalent Hindu conception of the universality 
of Emancipation of Salvation from Samsara— 
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the theory that all souls alike may gain Freedom. 
On the contrary he assumes a Calvinistic 
position, and separates the individual souls 
into three classes, viz., (1) the souls destined 
to pass to the realms of eternal bliss when 
they have escaped from Samsara; (2) the souls 
who are destined to eternal Samsara, without 
possibility of escape; and (3) the souls who are 
destined to everlasting hell by reason of the 
vileness of nature. 

There are a number of minor sects and cults 
each having followers scattered throughout 
India, among whom are the following: 

The Nimbarka, founded by Nimbarka in the 
twelfth century, who are held to be a branch of 
the Vishnuites, and who worship Krishna, and 
his consort Radha. They have no distinctive 
tenets, and are regarded more as a religious 
“denomination” than as a “school” or “system.” 

The Ramananda, founded by Ramananda, 
the pupil of Ramanuja the Vishishtadvaitist, and 
which adheres somewhat to the Vishishtadvaitist 
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teachings, with additions and changes. Its 
adherents are among the poorer classes in the 
northern part of India. 

The Kabirpantha, which was founded by 
Kabir, a disciple of the founder of the last 
mentioned school, Ramananda. His teachings 
were largely those of his own teacher, with a 
strong tincture of Mohammedism. He taught 
a monistic Pantheism, warmed by a fervid 
Bhakti tendency, inclining toward ecstasy and 
emotion. The Sufi influence is apparent in his 
teachings. He held to a Supreme Being, which 
was the essence of all spiritual being, and soul- 
manifestation, the material universe being the 
“body” of the Supreme Being. The latter is held 
to have evolved Maya, which in turn brought 
forth the Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Shiva, and 
Vishnu, who brought forth other gods, who 
begot the universe. This sect is still popular 
in the north of India, and has a following in 
Bombay. 
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The Nanakpantha, which is somewhat akin to 
the last mentioned sect, has its origin in Vishnuite 
Vedanta, colored strongly by Mohammedism. It 
was founded by Nanak, in the sixteenth century 
A.D. Its essence is the worship of a formless 
Supreme Being (akin to the Mohammedan 
"Allah") by godliness, meditation, tolerance, 
etc. The Sikhs take their teaching from Nanak, 
and this teacher has influenced many minor 
cults and sects in India, some of which have 
developed an advanced religious conception, 
and considerable philosophical merit. 

In our next lesson we will consider the 
religions of Modern India. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE IX. 

For this month, we invite you to inhale 
the perfume arising from the flowers of the 
Spiritual Gardens of India, planted, reared and 
watered by the hands of the Sages: 
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“When one becomes freed from the bondage of 
the senses, he transcends all material relations, and 
realizing the inward light, regains his knowledge of 
Himself. This is indeed a realization of the Truth. It 
dwells beyond Mortality and Fear. Truth, Wisdom, 
Self, Spirit, Absolute, are all but names for the same 
thing’ 

“There is no room for separateness in that 
intransmutable, formless, characterless Truth, which 
is beyond the relations of subject, object, time, and 
space, cause and effect, beginning and end, absolute 
and relative, all and part. It is in every way full to the 
utmost, like the waters surging above all things at the 
great cyclic deluge. In it merges the cause of illusion, 
like darkness merges into light. Verily, there can be 
nothing like separateness in It, the highest essence of 
Truth—the One without a second.” 

“Truth is the highest and only real plane of Being. 
In it there is no world of subject and object. It is as a 
void, and yet is full. Though void, still does it contain 
innumerable worlds upon worlds, upon worlds. And 


yet it is void in Truth” 
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"As all light belongs to the sun; and all coldness 
to cold; and all warmth to heat; so do existence, 
consciousness, bliss, eternity, intelligence, belong to 
Truth.’ 

“Truth is all bliss of every kind. Attaining this 
realization, one realizes his nature to be all-bliss. Truth, 
therefore, is the ultimate measure and standard of all 
bliss” 

"Truth is unborn; ever-awake; free from dream; 
having no form and no name. It is one continuous 
thought, all-knowing. There is no metaphor, whatever, 


in this saying.’ 
Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“REJOICE AND BE GLAD, FOR WITHIN YOU IS THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD” 
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The Tenth Lesson: The Religions of India. 
Part Il 





Fro THE SOURCES mentioned in the 
preceding lesson, the Religions of India of 
to-day have arisen, subject to the mellowing 
influence of time, and the inevitable blending 
and mutual modification and influence of each 
upon the others. The old lines are maintained, 
but the doctrines have modified each other, 
and the lines are softened and blended 
until often it is difficult to point out the exact 
distinctions between some of the many cults 
of the several schools, the shading being so 
gradual. At the present time the three hundred 
millions (300,000,000) and over, of the Hindu 
people, are divided into several great divisions, 
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with the numerical strength approximately 
stated as follows: 


ORTHODOX HINDU FAITHS 225,000,000 
MAHOMMEDANS 63,000,000 
BUDDHISTS (IN BURMAH, ETC.) 10,000,000 
ANIMISTIC RELIGIONS 3,000,000 
CHRISTIANS 3,000,000 
SIKHS 2,500,000 
JAINS 1,500,000 
JEWS 25,000 
PARSEES 100,000 


In the above list we have included the 
Jews, who are found principally in the large 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, etc.; and the 
Christians, who are found in certain sections 
where the missionary work has been vigorous 
for several centuries. About one-half of the 
native Christians in India belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the other half being divided 
among a number of Christian denominations. 
The Parsees are found principally in the 
Bombay Presidency, and are the descendants 
of Persian Fire-Worshipers who settled in India 
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over one thousand years ago, and who have 
never been interfered with in their faith by the 
orthodox Hindus, so tolerant is the Hindu race. 
Another instance of this tolerance is found in 
the case of the million of Aboriginal people 
in India, the descendants of the dark-skinned 
natives of India who were found there by the 
Aryans when they came into the land many 
thousands of years ago; and these natives have 
never been disturbed in the original worship, 
nor have they been exterminated as were the 
native American Indian tribes who were the 
aborigines in the land now called America. They 
have been allowed to maintain their original 
nature worship, ancestor worship, or spirit- 
worship of the forefathers, without opposition 
or hindrance, and without being subjected to 
“missionary work” on the part of the Hindus. 
These people are included in the list of 
"Animistic Religion,’ the remaining nine million 
of this class being composed of scattering 
tribes, peoples, and sects who adhere to the 
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ancient nature-worship, of worship of the early 
personifications of natural forces, under the 
name and form of numerous gods,’ and demi- 
gods, as mentioned in the preceding lesson. In 
the above list we have included the sixty-three 
million Mahommedans in the British Indian 
Empire and Provinces, who are the descendants 
of those who were converted to Mahommedism 
during the period when the adherents of that 
religion overran India (where they maintained 
a foothold for several centuries), together with 
the descendants of the original invaders. The 
Buddhists, numbering ten million in all India; 
are principally located in Burmah, and the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Ceylon, Napal, etc., at 
least nine million of the whole number being 
in Burmah alone; Buddhism being extinct in 
many parts of India, and existing only as a dead 
religion there. 

Under the head of “Orthodox Hindu Faiths” 
are included followers of the several sects and 
schools of religion and philosophy, or religious- 
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philosophy, which are generally grouped under 
the term and class of “Brahminism,’ the various 
sects and schools differing very materially 
from each other, but all having a common root, 
origin, and relation to that Original Religion 
of the Hindus, which they themselves call the 
Sanatana or Eternal Religion, and which has 
as its basis the belief in a One Infinite Reality, 
Being, or Existence, from which the phenomenal 
universe and the individual souls proceed. 
The different Hindu sects, while practically 
appearing as different religions, in reality 
regard themselves as but different sects and 
divisions of the One Eternal Religion of India, of 
which each, of course, considers itself the best 
and most favored channel of expression and 
interpretation. None of the cults, or sects, or 
schools are regarded as “outlanders,’ heretics, 
or unbelievers—all are included in the great 
fold—all are regarded as seekers after the great 
Truth—all are looked upon as travellers upon 
many roads, each choosing his own path, of 
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which the number is countless. As a respected 
Hindu has said: “The prevailing religion of India 
may be compared to a great mosaic, inlaid with 
every kind of religious idea, and every form of 
worship which the human mind can possibly 
conceive.’ And, as Max Miller says: “No phase 
of religion, from the coarsest superstition to the 
most sublime enlightenment, is unrepresented 
in that country: 

The various sects and schools of the Hindu 
Religion, which is generally regarded under 
the head of “Brahminism,’ or “Hinduism, by 
Western authorities, but which is spoken of 
as the Sanatana or “Eternal Religion,’ or the 
"Religion of India” by the Hindus themselves, 
and which comprises two hundred and 
twenty-five millions (225,000,000) of people 
in India, may be grouped into three general 
classes, namely, (1) Vishnuites, or Vaishnavas; 
(2) Shivaites, or Shaivas; and (3) Abstract 
Monists. The origin of the first two classes has 
been given in the preceding lesson, where the 
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rise of the worship of Vishnu and Shiva has 
been described and the various influences 
operating in the development having been 
noticed. The third class, or Abstract Monists, 
are comparatively few in number, and are those 
people who refuse to acknowledge the need 
of names of personification of Brahman, and 
who maintain a philosophical religion based 
upon Pure Reason, with Brahman, THAT, or The 
Absolute as their object of veneration, love, 
and meditation. 

The worship of Brahman, the personification 
of the Creative Principle in the Hindu Trinity, 
has almost disappeared as a separate form of 
religion. Brahma, as the Creative Principle in the 
Trinity, or as the Personification, of Brahman, is 
considered too much of an abstraction to be 
the object of love and worship, and is generally 
passed by in favor of either Vishnu or Shiva, 
often being held to be really in the nature of a 
Demiurge, or Creative Agent of either of these 
two great Deities, particularly in the case of 
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those Vishnuites who attribute to Krishna, in his 
highest conception, the nature of Brahman or 
THAT. It is true that, nominally, the Hindu Treaty 
is spoken of as existing and ruling the religious 
conception of India, but in reality it is not so, 
and the two great classes of the modern Hindu 
Religion have practically discarded the Trinity, 
and have substituted the worship of Vishnu 
or Shiva, as the case may be. Brahma is still 
seen in the temples, in the shape of his images 
with their red bodies and several heads, all of 
which is merely symbolic of course,—but as 
an object of worship he has faded from view, 
being outclassed by the other two conceptions 
of Deity. And, accordingly, let us now pass on 
to a consideration of the two great classes or 
divisions of the Hindu Religions of to-day (1) 
the Vishnu worshipers, or Vaishnavas; and (2) 
the Shiva worshipers or Shaivas, including the 
Shaktas. 
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THE VAISHNAVAS. 

The Vaishnavas are those Hindus who 
worship the Supreme Being under the name 
of Vishnu, the second person of the Hindu 
Trinity, or the Preserving Principle of Deity. 
We have spoken in our last lesson of the rise 
of the conception of Vishnu from that of a 
separate god of goodness, and kindness—the 
beneficent god—to the second person in the 
Trinity of the Hindus, as Vishnu the Preserver; 
and of his subsequent rise to the position of 
the Supreme Being Absolute, in the eyes of 
his followers, the Vaishnavas. And this latter 
position he now occupies in India today, at least 
among his own followers who compose one of 
the great two classes of the Hindu religions; 
the opposing faction, or Shaivas, refusing 
this exalted position to Vishnu, relegating 
him to a secondary place, and claiming the 
first place for their own god, Shiva. It is the 
custom of many Hindu writers to say that the 
worship of Vishnu and Shiva is practically the 
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same, and that the followers of the one class 
cheerfully join in the worship of the opposing 
conception—both being but different ideals 
of the One Reality. This statement is true, when 
understood correctly, but the fad remains that 
when a Vaishnava worships Shiva he qualifies 
his worship with the belief that he is really 
worshiping Vishnu through Shiva the secondary 
aspect; and the Shaiva pursues the same policy 
when he is worshiping Vishnu in company 
with his Vaishnava friends. It is true that both 
agree that they are worshiping One, but the 
fact remains that each believes that One to be 
his own One; that is, he believes his own Deity 
to absorb the other, the other being but an 
aspect of his own Deity. So that while it may be 
claimed that there is a “Unity in the Diversity,’ it 
likewise may be stated that there is a decided 
difference of opinion as to the nature of that 
Unity. There are two classes of worship, in spite 
of the kindly attempts to make it appear as one. 
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The Vaishnavas hold that Vishnu may be 
considered in both the impersonal and the 
personal aspect. As the impersonal Vishnu, he is 
the Supreme Being, omnipresent, omnipotent, 
and omniscient—exciting everywhere, and 
being the Reality or Spirit in all manifestations— 
having allbower—and_ possessing infinite 
knowledge. In fact, the impersonal Vishnu is 
considered as Brahman, THAT, or the Absolute. 
But the Vaishnavas consider him in this 
impersonal aspect only in their philosophical 
minds, and when it comes down to worship 
the personal aspect is ever in evidence. The 
personal Vishnu is held to dwell in the highest 
heavens; which he rules. His image in this aspect 
appears in the temples, blue or black in color. 
But there is another and far more important 
personal aspect of Vishnu, and one that 
causes him to be so popular among the Hindu 
people—his aspect as the various avatars or 
incarnations in human form. 
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While the term Vaishnava is strictly applied 
to all worshipers of Vishnu, still it is generally 
restricted to those sects which worship him in 
the form of either of his two chief incarnations, 
viz., Rama or Krishna, more particularly the 
latter, and which comprise the great majority 
of the Vishnu worshipers, those who worship 
him either in his general personal aspect, or 
his general personal aspect as the Lord of the 
Heavens, being few as compared with those 
who worship him in his avatars. These avatars 
or human incarnations were for the purpose of 
regenerating the race, and lifting it up from the 
mud of materiality. There are promised other 
avatars, from time to time, as they are needed. 
The Bhagavad-Gita promise, which is held 
sacred by the Vaishnavas, says: "Although | am 
above birth and rebirth, or Law, being the Lord 
of all there is, for all emanateth from me—still 
do | will to appear in my own universe, and am 
therefore born so by my Power and Thought, 
and Will....\Whenever the world declineth in 
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virtue and righteousness; and vice and injustice 
mount the throne—then come I, the Lord, and 
revisit my world in visible form, and mingle with 
men, and by my influence and teachings do | 
destroy the evil and injustice, and reestablish 
virtue and righteousness. Many are the times 
that | have thus appeared—many are the times 
hereafter when | shall come again.’ (Bhagavad- 
Gita, part IV.) 


THE RAMA AVATAR. 

The first great avatar which is dear to the 
Vaishnavas is the seventh, in which Vishnu 
incarnated as Rama-Chandra, or Rama, the 
hero of the Hindu epic, the Ramayana. Rama 
was the son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya, 
and whose youth was marked with wondrous 
performances. He married the beautiful 
princess Sita (whose memory is revered by all 
Hindu women, to whom she is held up as an 
eternal example of purity and goodness), but 
afterwards either voluntarily relinquished the 
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throne, or else was exiled by his father for his 
religious austerities, and then lived in the jungle 
for fourteen years. Sita, his wife, was stolen by 
the demon-king Ravana. Rama, flying to her 
rescue, defeated and destroyed the hosts of 
Ravana, and saved his wife; whereupon he 
returned to his own country and was crowned 
as king. Influenced by the idle gossip and 
envious talk of the people, Rama sent his 
wife Sita away from him, to the hermitage or 
convent, where she bore him two sons, Kusa 
and Lava, and was afterward reunited to him 
in the heaven-world. The story of Rama is 
forever preserved in the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana, one of the master-pieces of 
Hindu literature, which is highly regarded and 
venerated by the Hindu people, and which 
forms a Bible to many who worship Rama as the 
avatar or human incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
Savior of Mankind. These worshipers of Rama 
are known as Ramat-Vaishnavas, and number 
many millions of people. They are noted for 
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their high degree of morality and ethics, and for 
their complete theological system. They hold 
not only that Vishnu has qualities of positive 
goodness, instead of being merely an abstract 
Being, but that moreover there is a heaven of 
pure bliss in which the righteous emancipated 
soul will spend eternity instead of being 
absorbed into the divine Being, as held by the 
Aadvaitist Vedantists. 


THE KRISHNA AVATAR. 

The large body of the Vaishnavas, known as 
the Krishna-Vaishnavas, worship Vishnu in his 
eighth avatar or human incarnation, in which 
he appeared as Krishna, and whose history and 
teachings appear in the Hindu epics known 
as the Mahabharata, with its supplementary 
writings known as the Harivamsa, the 
Pancharata, and the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
compose a gigantic Hindu epic, in the first part 
of which Krishna is represented as a demi-god 
and powerful prince, the latter part (particularly 
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in the Bhagavad-Gita) showing him in his aspect 
of the avatar or full incarnation of Vishnu, the 
Supreme Being. The Hindu records hold that 
Krishna appeared about 1400 B.c., and he is 
claimed as the greatest of the avatars of Vishnu. 
He is represented as having been born in a 
cave, during a time when a Hindu king named 
Kamsa had ordered all young infants to be 
killed. He was named Krishna, by reason of 
his blue-color. His father, Vasudeva, in order 
to save him from the hands of the murderous 
king of Mathura, gave him into the keeping of 
Nanda, a herdsman. Krishna spent his youth as a 
shepherd in Vraja, and many myths and legends 
are related regarding this part of his life, some 
of which concern his relations with the Gopis, or 
shepherdesses, but which his followers claim to 
have a symbolic significance instead of the literal 
one which the casual reader might be inclined 
to place upon them. The spread of the Krishna- 
Vaishnava cult has been remarkable, and it has 
hundreds of thousands of adherents in India 
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today, numbering among its ranks some of the 
most prominent people in the land. There are 
several divisions of this cult, the principal of 
which are known as the Bhagavatas and the 
Pancharatras, respectively. The Bhagavad-Gita 
is the principal sacred writing esteemed by 
these schools, and its general doctrine is that of 
the cult. It identifies Krishna with the Supreme 
Being, and accordingly the term “Krishna” is 
heard a thousand times to one of Vishnu— 
Krishna being regarded not only as the term 
for the avatar of Vishnu, but also as the favorite 
term for the Supreme Being itself. Another 
favorite term applied to Krishna is “Hari: 
There are many minor divisions among the 
Krishna-Vaishnavas, which arose from the 
preference for the details of the teachings of 
several great teachers which arose from time 
to time. Among these schools, founded by the 
teachers, are the followers of the following 
great leaders, respectively: Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the Advaitist school of Vedanta; 
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Ramanuyja, the founder of the Vishishtadvaita 
school of Vedanta; Vallabhacharya, a follower 
of Ramanuja, who established the Pushti-Marga 
teachings; Ramananda; Nimbarka; Madhva, 
the founder of the dualistic or Dvaita school 
of Vedanta; and Chaitanya, the great Krishna- 
Vaishnava teacher—these several schools 
and their founders have been described in 
the preceding lesson. We do not consider it 
necessary to repeat the descriptions here, and 
must content ourselves with the bare mention 
in connection with what we have said in the 
preceding lesson regarding them. 

We make an exception of the school of 
Chaitanya however, for his influence was most 
marked on the Krishna-Vaishnava cult, and in 
fact, there are schools of the cult that hold that 
he, himself, was a subsequent incarnation of 
Vishnu, or Krishna. The teachings of Chaitanya 
have exerted a great influence over the entire 
cult of the Krishna-Vaishnavas, inasmuch as 
he laid such great stress upon the Bhakti or 
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“Love” doctrine. The result has been that the 
entire body has been noted for its extreme 
manifestation of the "Love-of-God” conception, 
rather than for its philosophical teachings. The 
followers of Chaitanya exalt Rahdi, the consort 
of Krishna, to a high position, regarding her 
as the Love-Principle which emanated from 
Krishna. 

There have been a number of “reform 
movements” in the various schools of the 
Krishna-Vaishnavas, and some of the reformers 
have carried their followers far beyond the 
original bounds of the cult, some tending 
toward an extreme liberal eclecticism, while 
others tend toward a very narrow form 
of deism scarcely resembling the broader 
pantheistic idea. Some of the schools are 
marked by a very high degree of morality and 
form of worship, while others have wandered 
off into low forms of ceremonial and worship, 
in a few cases degenerating to a degree but 
little removed from the old Phallic worship, 
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and in which the “Love” element is prostituted 
into low and ignoble forms. This, however, 
should not be urged as a reproach against the 
general cult, as these degenerating tendencies 
have been evidenced in nearly every religion 
the world has ever known at some time in their 
history, and are really departures from the pure 
religion, rather than a development of it. 

Some of the several Krishna-Vaishnava 
schools are noted for their insistence upon the 
worship of the “infant Krishna, with a related 
Madonna worship, which was a departure from 
the older schools, and “which bears interesting 
resemblance to certain forms of ceremony and 
worship in the Roman Catholic Church. It seems 
that India is destined to manifest every possible 
form of religious ceremony and worship, and to 
exhibit a correspondence to the religions of all 
countries—always antedating them, however. 

As an instance of the degree of "hair-splitting” 
theology manifested by some of these schools 
and cults, let us call your attention to a matter of 
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theological dispute that has raged for centuries 
between two schools of the Ramat-Vaishnava 
cult; The school of the north of India known as 
the Vadagalis are found opposing the school 
of the south, known as the Tengalais. The 
Southern school holds that the Lord saves the 
sinning soul, as does the mother Cat, picking 
up the young and carrying it away to a place 
of refuge; while the Northern school insists 
that the Lord saves the sinning soul as does the 
mother Monkey, urging her young to embrace 
her so that they may be carried off. The former 
school holds that the work of salvation must be 
done altogether by the Lord, who, mother-cat- 
like, picks up the sinner and saves him; while 
the latter holds that the saving is done by the 
Lord, in the manner of the monkey-mother 
who bids her young reach out for salvation, 
and thus saves them by reason of their love, 
faith, and individual effort. This point, of 
course, is applicable to other religions besides 
those of the Hindus, and shows the degree 
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of theological reasoning employed in these 
schools, as well as the tendency to illustrate the 
doctrines by parables, in which the common 
animals are brought in in a manner startling to 
the Western mind. 

Krishna is usually represented in the images 
as playing the flute, and often with his consort 
Rahdi standing behind him, encircling him 
with her arms. The Vaishnavas often mark their 
foreheads with two perpendicular marks, as a 
cult sign. They hold in high esteem the symbols 
of the Tulsi plant, and the Salagrama stone, 
which latter is a clear white pebble. 

As a rule, the Hindus with Vedantic 
affiliations, are inclined toward the Vaishnava 
cult, in some of its many branches, and many of 
the great Vedanta teachers have been teachers 
and founders of Vaishnava schools, as we have 
noticed in passing. 
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THE SHAIVAS. 

In our preceding lesson we called your 
attention to the rise of Shiva from the earlier 
conceptions of him as Rudra the Destroying 
God; on to the higher conception of him as 
the third principle of the Hindu Trinity with 
the added quality of the god of change and 
reproduction as well as his original quality of 
the destroying principle; and then on to the 
still higher conception of him as the Absolute 
Supreme Being, the latter claim, however, 
being made only by his special following, the 
Shaivas—the claim being contested by the 
Vaishnavas, who claim that distinction for their 
own deity, Vishnu. To the Shaivas, Brahma and 
Vishnu are merely emanations from, or else high 
agents or demiurges springing from Shiva and 
performing parts of his universal work. 

There is one great difference between the 
respective Vishnu and Shiva cults, and that is that 
the Vishnu worshipers have their god appearing 
in human form in his avatars, of which we have 
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spoken, and they claim that he is thus brought 
nearer to them in the matter of worship—that 
instead of being an abstract being he is a real, 
human entity, partaking of the nature of man, 
and thus understanding other men the better. 
To the Ramat-Vaishnavas, the incarnation of 
Rama is a great and dignified leader, teacher 
and guide, of the highest morality and offering 
a splendid example of right living—ever the 
“great Example.’ as he is called. And to the 
Krishna-Vaishnavas, Krishna is regarded as the 
Savior of mankind, inspiring love and fervid 
devotion to a degree impossible in the case 
of an abstract deity—a touch of the intimate 
personal relation akin to the love for the Master 
among the Christians, which is nearer than the 
love for Jehovah, the Father of the Trinity, who 
is regarded rather more with awe, reverence, 
and fear, than with the human love bestowed 
upon the second aspect of The Son. In fact, as 
strange as may appear to the Western mind, 
many of the simpler-minded Hindus beseech 
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Krishna, the avatar, to intercede for them with 
Krishna, the Supreme Absolute Being—and 
when remonstrated with by the missionaries 
for the absurdity and inconsistency of the 
proceeding, often reply that it is no more 
absurd than the missionaries teaching that 
prayer to God should be made through the 
Mediator, or Christ—"through our Lord, Jesus 
Christ” or “for Christ’s sake” when Christ is 
equal to, and identical with the Father. 

But the Shiva worshipers have no such 
intimate approach to their deity—for Shiva 
is not held to have had any incarnations or 
avatars. Shiva must be approached directly by 
his worshipers. But, nevertheless, among some 
of the Shaivas there is manifested a wonderful 
fervor of worship and devotion, scarcely 
second to that of many of the Vaishnavas. 

There is a paradox in the conception of Shiva, 
that is most difficult of comprehension by 
the Western mind, even when a study of the 
subject is made. There are two distinct aspects 
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of Shiva—two totally opposing conceptions of 
him—one or the other of which is favored by 
the various sects in the general cult. And this 
gives rise to the paradox of the character of 
the Shaivas noticed by all Western writers and 
students of Shiva worship. The highest and the 
lowest are represented in this form of worship, 
and the followers of the sects represent some 
of the brightest philosophical minds in India, 
and also some of the most degraded and 
brutal and uneducated among the Hindu races 
or tribes-people. The tendency of the Shaivas 
to ignore the caste distinctions has attracted 
many of the low-caste people to some of the 
lower Shaiva sects. 

In fact, there are really two Shivas—that is, 
while there is merely one Shiva in name, there 
are really two aspects of him as conceived by 
his followers. The one aspect or conception is 
derived from the legendary Shiva of the ancient 
Hindus, in which he is pictured as a fierce, 
revengeful, warlike, angry god, of a destructive 
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tendency—the Rudra of the ancient peoples. 
And this aspect attracts to him the rude, 
uncultured minds of the uneducated people 
and tribes, and also those whose minds turn 
toward self-torture, asceticism, etc., as a means 
of worship. And some of the lower sects are 
composed of people having these debased 
ideals. The fakirs of India—those false Yogis— 
the mendicant class, ignorant, superstitious, 
and given to self-torture and displays of low 
forms of magic and conjuring—all of these 
are numbered among certain lower sects of 
the Shaivas. And the descendants of some of 
the lower tribes of India—the semi-barbarous 
people who represented the negative-pole of 
the Ancient Hindu race—have naturally evolved 
into Shaivas of certain lower sects. The fanatical 
and almost savage people of the more remote 
districts also incline toward certain forms of 
Shiva worship, and many of their ceremonies 
and rites show an unpleasant resemblance and 
origin from the rites and ceremonies of their 
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barbaric forefathers. Many of these tribes, you 
must remember, were of Non-Aryan extraction, 
and are quite different from the Aryan races in 
culture and attainment. And, even when we 
consider certain degenerate tribes and peoples 
of Aryan extraction, we have only to compare 
them with some of the semi-barbarous and 
brutal classes and sub-races of certain European 
countries, who, while claiming the name of 
Christians, certainly are sunk in the deepest 
mire of gross superstition and ignorance, and 
are incapable of even faintly understanding 
the true principles of the religion whose name 
they bear. Comparisons like these will give us 
a fairer perspective and point of view, as well 
as a clearer understanding of the degenerate 
forms of certain sets of Shiva worship. 

Among these sects worshiping this aspect 
of Shiva, some of the representations of their 
deity are revolting and shocking. His images 
are hideously ugly, disfigured by lines showing 
rage, anger, and the attributes of the devil- 
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gods of other peoples. Snakes are intertwined 
around his head, and he is daubed with the 
ashes of cow-dung. Skulls form a part of his 
adornment. His atmosphere is one of dread 
and terror. Demons and evil spirits attend 
upon him, and the pallor of death is upon 
his countenance—the fetid odor of the 
graveyards is his delight. The stage fittings and 
general atmosphere surrounding Shiva, among 
such sects, are appropriate to the conception 
or aspect of the god which attracts this class 
of his followers. The sects favoring this aspect 
or conception of Shiva are of three classes, 
viz.: (1) Those who have descended from the 
semi-barbarous tribes and people of the past, 
and whose crude and savage conceptions 
of deity have been absorbed naturally as 
an inheritance from the past—these people 
generally dwelling in remote districts, far 
from the educating influences of the cultured 
centres of Hindu life and teachings; (2) Those 
whose sects have degenerated and become 
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debased, from numerous influences, and who 
have sunk to a low degree of civilization and 
life, and whose religious ideals have become 
degenerated—these people also, as a rule, 
live in remote districts, although some of them 
are among the various lowest classes of the 
more thickly populated sections and cities and 
belong to the “submerged millions” which exist 
in India and the West alike; and (3) Those who 
are attracted to this low form of Shiva worship 
by reason of their attraction for low forms of 
magic art, sorcery, witchcraft, and general 
conjuration, known to the Western occultist as 
“Black Magic.’ The reason for this is that Shiva 
is ever regarded as the god of Magical Art, of 
Psychism, and while for that reason he attracts 
some of the followers of higher forms of Hindu 
Magic, Supernatural Science, etc., the same fact 
draws to the lower sects the followers of the 
dark side of the subject. To these people Shiva 
is little more than a sorcerer-god of a sublimated 
Satan, or Beelzebub—and their worship of 
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him but little more than a devil-worship. To 
understand some of the lowest forms of this 
worship, and the worshipers, one has but to 
remember the degraded Voodoo worship of 
some of the Afro-American negroes, with their 
charms, fetishes, and black-magic practices and 
devilish rites. As a writer says: “These abortions 
of religion are in strange contrast to the higher 
schools of Shaivaism:’ 

Now let us turn to the lighter and brighter 
side of the picture of Shaivaism, such as alluded 
to in the closing words of the above quotation. 
The second aspect or conception of Shiva, 
and which is held by many influential sects 
of the cult, represents the extreme opposite 
pole of religious thought, and is held by the 
extreme opposite pole of human society. 
Western travelers who have witnessed only the 
degraded forms of Shaivaism and who have 
returned home and written of what they saw, 
while honest in their intentions, nevertheless 
have done a great injustice to the cult of the 
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Shaivas, inasmuch as they have told merely 
a half-truth, leaving the brighter half untold, 
because unwitnessed. The higher Shaiva sects 
are composed of the Persons of high social 
position and education, many being drawn 
to them by reason of the interest in the more 
subtle features of philosophy as taught by their 
teachers. The sects of the Dandis; the Dasnamis; 
and the Lingayats, respectively, represent the 
higher phases of Shaiva philosophical and 
religious thought. The Dandis and the Dasnamis, 
while ascetic to a degree, avoid the excesses of 
the lower devotees, anda high form and degree 
of religious life and morals is manifested among 
them. Their philosophy very much resembles 
that of certain of their Vaishnava countrymen, 
inasmuch as it is based on the Advaita Vedanta 
teachings of Sankacharya, the great Advaitist 
teacher. They devote themselves to the study 
of, and contemplation of Brahman, or the 
Supreme Being, or THAT, with which they hold 
the impersonal Shiva to be identical—in other 
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words they worship Brahman under the name 
and form of Shiva, just as some of the Vaishnavas 
worship Brahman under the name and form of 
Vishnu, or Krishna in the Absolute aspect. The 
Lingayats, while wearing the phallus or symbol 
of the male generative power, are almost 
puritanical in their views, regarding sex as a 
most sacred thing, and severely condemning 
impure views, or actions, relating to it. 

Other of these higher sects have attracted 
many highly educated Brahmins and high-caste 
Hindus, and those of philosophical or, more 
particularly metaphysical tendencies, and such 
dwell upon the metaphysical features of the 
doctrine. Other high sects are composed of the 
better class of Yogis and followers of Patanjali. 
The Spanda sect in the north inclines to a 
mystic philosophy of a high order, somewhat 
resembling certain of the Sufi doctrines. There 
are also, in the south, other mystic sects within 
the cult of the Shaivas, whose poems are in the 
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same fervid strain as the Persian Sufi poetry 
(see lesson on Sufiism). 

In strange contrast to the hideous images of 
Shiva favored by the lower sects are those used 
by some of the higher sects, more particularly 
those having Yoga tendencies. Instead of the 
horrible skulls and instruments of vengeance 
and death, Shiva is represented as a venerable 
Yogi Ascetic, wrapped in profound meditation 
and in the Samadhi ecstatic stage, representing 
the highest Yogi ideal—Transcendental 
Consciousness through Meditation and 
Concentration. To these sects Shiva represents 
renunciation and  unworldliness, and a 
complete manifestation of the Yoga Stages as 
recommended by Patanjali. And this is why 
Shaiva is the “god of the Yogis’ when they 
seek an outward, or personified form for the 
Supreme Being with whom they desire Union. 
And to such, Shaiva is the "god of the Yoga 
Powers,’ that is, of the superhuman powers and 
qualities claimed by the Yoga school for their 
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advanced teachers and students—the Deity of 
High Magic and Psychic Power. 

So, you see, there are two entirely distinct 
and opposite conceptions and aspects of 
Shaivaism—the extremely high, and the 
extremely low. And, back of all is the Shiva of the 
transcendental philosopher, or metaphysician, 
who, divesting Shiva of all human attributes 
or qualities, thinks of him as identical with 
Brahman, The Absolute, or THAT—the One, 
without attributes or qualities—the Abstraction 
of Reality. Such is the variety and quality of the 
Hindu religious and philosophical mind. And, 
after all, the West offers a correspondence in 
the varying conceptions of Deity, as witness 
the difference between the conception which 
pictures Deity as a “tribal-god,' or “war-god" 
accompanying the armies of a favored nation, 
helping them to victory, and destroying their 
enemies (and this is common to many modern 
nations in time of war, nearly all of whom 
claim that “God is on our side”); and the other 
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conception of Him as the God of Love and 
Peace, abhorring strife and bloodshed; and 
the third conception of Him as an abstract, 
impersonal Being, beyond human thought 
and imagination—all of these conceptions 
exist side-by-side among the Western people 
of the same faith. Let us remember this when 
we wonder at the “paradoxes” of Hindu 
religious conception and worship. We have 
but to compare the conception of Deity held 
by “the earlier writers of the Old Testament 
(which many moderns still favor), with those 
of the highest form of Modern Christianity, to 
understand that the same Deity can mean totally 
different things to different people. After all, 
there is great truth in the well-known sayings 
that "A man’s God is himself at his highest,’ and 
that "A man’s idea of God is but the man himself 
magnified to infinity:’ In spite of the symbol 
and name, men insist upon giving to their gods 
their own attributes, qualities and feelings— 
and if one knows a man’s idea of God, he may 
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form a very fair idea of the man himself; and if 
he knows the man himself, he may form a very 
fair idea of his God. 


THE SHAKTAS. 

In our preceding lesson, we pointed out to 
you the relation of Shakti worship, with that of 
Shiva worship. Shakta worship is the worship of 
Shakti or the Creative Principle of the Universe, 
conceived of as being of the female nature or 
quality—the Universal Mother. It is believed 
by some authorities that Shakta worship is 
the survival of an elementary worship of the 
Female Principle in Creation, or the Female 
Side of Nature or Divinity, possibly acquired 
by the Aryans from the native tribes of India 
with whom they came in contact. However 
this may be, the conception has taken a strong 
hold on the Shaivas, in its high and low forms, 
corresponding to the high and low forms 
of the Shiva worship itself, and generally 
accompanying it. 
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In its higher form, Shakta worship consists 
of the worship and adoration of the Mother 
Aspect of Nature, or the Divine Motherhood. 
It attracts many Sankhyas who see in Shakti the 
principle of Prakriti, or the Creative Energy 
of Nature, or Nature itself, as contrasted with 
Purusha or Spirit, which latter they held to be 
represented by Shiva. Others are attracted 
to Shakta worship in a manner similar to the 
attraction that Nature Worship has for certain 
of the early Greeks and other peoples, and 
which has led many of our Western poets to 
rhapsodies over Nature, personified as a Being. 
Admirers of Walt Whitman and other Nature 
lovers among the poets, could understand 
some of the more refined and subtle of the 
conceptions of the Shaktas. Some of the 
higher Shakta cults have a beautiful ritual and 
interesting ceremonies, inspired by poetic 
idealism. 

But, as is the case in the Shiva worship 
which it accompanies, Shakta worship has its 
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unpleasant side. In contrast with the beautiful 
images and ideas of Shakti, favored by the 
higher sects which dwell upon the beauty 
and beneficence of Nature or Shakti—the 
lower sects picture Shakti in hideous forms, 
representing death, disease, plague, horror 
and other undesirable aspects of Nature 
and Nature's Laws. And just as the higher 
sects picture the Divine Feminine in Shakti, 
endowing her with the attributes of maternal 
love, and feminine influence and affection of 
the highest kind, in all of its gentleness and 
attractiveness—so do the lower sects picture 
Shakti as representing the gross side of the 
female nature, partaking of licentiousness, and 
lust, and fierce animal passion. Just as Woman 
herself may rise to the highest heights, or sink to 
the lowest depths, so have the conceptions of 
the Shaktas risen high, or fallen low, according 
to their natures. And just as the higher sects 
consider the “Magic of Nature” as shown in her 
wonderful transformations and phenomena; 
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and endeavor to obtain control or mastery of 
these processes and forces by studying the 
underlying laws, according to their theories 
of physics and psychology—so do the lower 
sects prostitute this study into witchcraft, or 
sorcery, or degraded and debasing forms of 
psychic phenomena, resembling the practices 
of the lowest Voodooism and Conjuration, thus 
giving a fit companionship to the lowest Shaiva 
practices. And, so, in the case of the Shaktas, 
as with the Shaivas, there is the paradox of the 
Very High and the Very Low. 


THE SIKHS. 

The Sikhs, dwelling for the greater part in 
the Punjab, or northwestern province of India, 
comprising 2,500,000 people, follow the 
teachings of Nanak, who lived in the Sixteenth 
Century B.C., as stated in our preceding lesson. 
The Sikhs regard Nanak as a minor incarnation 
of Divinity, and highly revere his writings and 
teachings. They are intensely opposed to 
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images or symbols, resembling the Puritans 
in that respect, and forming a contrast to the 
majority of the other Hindu sects or cults 
who revel in imagery and symbols. The Sikhs, 
however, are inclined to make a Sacred Thing 
of the Holy Writings of Nanak, which are their 
Scriptures, and which they regard as “The 
Word of God,’ placing it upon their altars, 
and paying it sacred honors. Their teaching 
shows the influence of both the Vedanta and 
Mahommedism—they holding to the existence 
of One Supreme Being or God, which they 
hold to be formless, and in many ways akin to 
the Allah of Mahommedism. Their Scripture 
inculcates a high order of religious and moral 
doctrine, and a broad tolerance and kindliness, 
and a high ideal of purity and godliness. The 
followers of this religion rank very favorably 
among the other Hindus of the better sects, 
and with the better class of the Mahommedans. 
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THE JAINS. 

There are also about 1,500,000 followers 
of the religion of the Jains in India, principally 
in Marwar, Bombay Presidency, and Mysore, 
drawing its numbers from the respectable 
middle-classes and small merchants, etc. It 
stands well among students of Oriental 
religions, although a minor religion, and its 
literature is generally of a high order, and its 
people orderly, and manifested a morality and 
ethics which compare favorably with the other 
sects and cults. The Jain teaching is similar to 
that of the Buddhists, but the orthodox Hindus 
consider them agnostic rather than atheistic. 
The Jain doctrine is dualistic, consisting of a 
belief in Soul and Non-Soul or Matter. Their 
conception of God is that He is but little more 
than the Totality of Cosmic Energy. They have 
a number of revered prophets, or teachers, 
called Tirthankaras, who have passed on to 
higher planes, and to whom, and Mahavira, 
the founder of their cult, they pay homage 
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and intense devotion and reverence, akin to 
Saint-Worship. The Jains are great respecters 
of life, even outdoing the Buddhist in that 
respect, and go to absurd lengths to avoid the 
destruction of life, even in seeds, etc. At the 
same time they look forward to Death with 
pleasure and delight, as a release, and some 
fanatics among them have starved themselves 
to death as a religious act, but at present this 
practice is almost unknown. 


THE THEISTIC SECTS. 

During the Nineteenth Century there arose 
a number of modern Theistic Sects in India, 
closely resembling the Unitarian Movement 
in America. The principal sect of this kind is 
the Brahma-Somaqj, which is called a “natural 
religion,’ denying the infallibility of the Vedas, 
and adhering to the worship of One God, or 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, rejecting all 
images or symbols. Kesab Chandra was the 
prime mover in establishing this sect, about 
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1870. Another similar sect was founded in 
Bombay, about the same time, called the 
Prarthana-Somaj, which holds to the general 
Unitarian doctrine, but discourages Christian 
influence or affiliation, preferring strictly Hindu 
control and membership. The Arya-Somqj is 
another sect of this kind, which was founded by 
Dayananda Sarasvati about the same time as 
the other two similar schools. This sect discards 
caste, images, mythology, and tradition, 
but respects the Vedas, which embrace its 
doctrine of a strict Monotheism. The teachers 
of this school interpret the Vedas in the light 
of modern religious thought, including the 
teachings of modern science. 


RAMAKRISHNA. 

A marked influence on modern Hindu 
religious thought was exerted by Bhagavan 
Shri Ramakrishna, who lived and taught in India 
during the last part of the Nineteenth Century, 
and who founded a school which now includes 
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many Hindus of the better classes of the 
community. His teachings were based on the 
Fundamental Doctrines, as interpreted by the 
Advaitists, but his views were extremely broad 
and catholic. He claimed all men as his brothers 
and co-religionists; all countries as his home; 
and all religions as his very own. By many of his 
followers he is regarded as an Incarnation of 
Divinity. His teachings created a great revival of 
religious interest in India, the effects of which are 
still very apparent. A branch of his movement 
was established in America by the late and 
respected Swami Vivekananda, who was one 
of his disciples and ardent admirers, and who 
brought forth his teachings in America at the 
occasion of the World's Parliament of Religions 
in 1893. Ramakrishna was a Bhakti Yogi, as well 
as a teacher of philosophical religion, and his 
theme was ever “Love, love, love!” By many 
Western people he is regarded as the Modern 
Hindu Saint, equalling the teachers, sages and 
founders of cults of early days. 
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HINDU RELIGIOUS IMAGES. 

We wish to add a word here regarding the 
Western misconception of the use of Images 
in the Hindu religious worship. According 
to the Western travelers, particularly the 
missionaries, the Hindus are a race of Idolaters. 
This is an erroneous idea. While it is true that 
many of the ignorant and uneducated Hindus 
worship images without a high conception of 
the symbology, still there is always “the god 
above the image” in the mind of the worshiper, 
and the image is used in order to fix the 
mind of the worshiper upon the object of his 
adoration. And the higher, and educated use 
of the images merely as a symbol and “outward 
appearance of an inward reality” The Hindu 
mind is poetical, and tends toward imagery in 
expressing thought and worship—just as does 
the Latin mind of the West, as evidenced by the 
Italians, Spaniards, and French, and the Spanish- 
American peoples. Consequently the Hindus 
naturally turn toward imagery in their worship, 
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in a manner incomprehensible to the average 
Anglo-Saxon mind. And this imagery has its 
low as well as its high aspects. The key to the 
whole matter is the thought and idea that the 
Image is always the Symbol of an Underlying 
and Overshadowing Being. A stone, a stick, a 
bit of earth—or the sun itself—it matters not. It 
is always the God back of, underneath, yes IN 
the object to which the worship and adoration 
goes out. This is the key to the Mystery—the 
Indwelling, Underlying, and Overshadowing 
God—symbolized by the material form, name 
or object. It is Symbology carried to its extreme. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE X. 

For this month, we invite you to taste of 
the spiritual confections compounded by the 
skilled hands of the Hindu maker of Spiritual 
Confections, which bring delight to the soul of 
the spiritually minded: 
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"As the eagle of the mountains, having soared high 
in the air above the earth, wings its way back to its 
resting-place, being fatigued by its long flight—so 
does the soul, having experienced the life of the 
phenomenal, relative, and mortal, return finally unto 
Itself, where it can sleep beyond all desires, and 
beyond all dreams.’ 

“As the lump of salt melted in the water cannot be 
experienced by the eye, but may readily be detected 
by the tongue, so indeed the ever-existent, and ever- 
effulgent Truth, shining in the depths of the heart, 
cannot be realized by the external senses, but only by 
the light of that sympathetic awakening which comes 
from the word of the teacher of the Truth. In the 
vessel of water, which thou callest thyself, there is ever 
present that flavor of the salt of Truth which, while 
undetected by the eye, may yet ever be tasted by the 
spiritual sense.’ 

“Truth is not realizable by study alone, nay, not 
even by intelligence or by much learning, alone. Truth 
unfolds its full essence to him alone who applies his 


whole soul to Truth. He who has not given up the 
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ways of sense; he who has not acquired self-control; 
he who hath not gained inward peace; he whose mind 
is not at rest; can never realize the Truth, even though 
he be filled with the learning of the world” 

“Talk learnedly of the philosophies; worship 
devoutly at the altars of the gods; carefully observe 
the minute details of the ceremonies and rituals; 
sing loudly the favorite hymns of the deities;—do all 
these things, if you will, yet shall you not gain merit, or 
wisdom, or freedom, even at the end of a thousand 
kalpas, unless you realize the Oneness of Truth’ 

“He who hath grasped the Secret of Oneness of the 
Truth, passes beyond the gates of Death, and enters 


into the realms of Immortality.’ 
Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“IN THE PERCEPTION OF THE EVER-EFFULGENT ONE 
ALONE IS THERE FREEDOM, WISDOM AND BLISS.’ 
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The Eleventh Lesson: Hindu Wonder-Working. 





HE MAJORITY OF Western readers are 

more or less familiar with the accounts 
of the Wonder-Working feats of the Hindu 
fakirs, or so-called “yogis, whose feats have 
been witnessed by Western travelers in India, 
who have related wonderful accounts of 
what they have witnessed upon their return 
home. Of course, many of these accounts are 
exaggerated and distorted, but there is a basis 
of agreement upon the fundamental facts 
which should satisfy the fair-minded Western 
student that there are “many things in heaven 
and earth not dreamed of in our philosophy”— 
that is, in the philosophies of the West. All 
educated Hindus, however, know that while 
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these feats are performed, that they are not 
supernatural in any sense of the word, but are 
in strict accordance with natural laws, although 
some of these laws may not be known to the 
general public, and some of the applications 
of ordinary natural forces are strange to the 
Western world. Moreover, the educated Hindu 
knows that these exhibitions and manifestations 
of strange forces are not necessarily proofs of a 
high degree of spiritual attainment on the part 
of the performer, for these men are often quite 
low in the ranks of spiritual attainment—but 
are rather the result of the control of certain of 
nature's forces by means of the development 
of certain psychological powers, chiefly by the 
control and application of the Will. It is true 
that the great spiritual Masters of India—the 
Sages, Adepts, or Masters, are possessed of 
high spiritual powers which are far above those 
manifested by the fakirs, but these people never 
stoop to exhibit “feats” for the amusement or 
entertainment of the populace—the very fact 
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that a man will give an entertainment of this 
kind stamping him as one of the class of fakirs 
who work on a lower plane and who does not 
possess the higher powers. 

The secret of the fakir's power generally 
consists in his ability to produce a mental 
illusion, or Maya, whereby the senses of the 
by-standers are deluded and the people made 
to appear to witness things that have no basis 
in fact, as we shall see as we proceed. Another 
class of effects are produced by the control 
of Prana (or Vital Force) by the concentrated 
Will of the performer, so that heavy objects 
are moved around in defiance of the law of 
gravitation, and even the human body at times 
being floated about in the air, which feat is 
called Levitation, and is not unknown to the 
Western world. Then the marvellous degree 
of development along the lines of Telepathy 
among these people, and many of the Hindus 
for that matter, renders possible feats that 
would be practically impossible in the West. 
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Many of these feats could be produced in no 
other land but India, owing to the psychological 
conditions maintaining there, the material 
mental atmosphere of Western lands tending 
to counteract the effects. Let us examine a few 
typical cases of this phenomena of Wonder 
Working in India, that we may arrive at an 
understanding of the methods employed. 

In the first place the Hindu mind, by reason of 
the training of centuries and the mental attitude 
of the majority of the people, is peculiarly 
receptive to strongly concentrated thought- 
waves—telepathy among these people is so 
common a thing as to merit but scant notice. 
English people in India always have been aware 
of the fact that news and information have 
been and are flashed from one end of India 
to another in a few hours. Let some peculiar 
occurrence happen in one corner in India, 
perhaps quite remote, and away from railroads 
and telegraphs—some uprising or revolt for 
instance, or the appearance of some religious 
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teacher preaching new truths—and before the 
day is passed the news will be known in every 
corner of the land, much to the surprise of 
the English residents who see that something 
strange is occurring, but who will not learn 
the true cause for several days afterward. At 
the time of the native uprisings and revolt, 
some fifty years ago, the news of each move 
was known all over India a few hours after the 
occurrence, a fact which baffled the efforts of 
the English authorities to fathom or explain. 
The same is true in India of to-day. As all 
careful readers of the journals know, there is 
in India to-day a strong spirit of revolt against 
English rule, and there are many manifestations 
of unrest. Many careful observers claim that 
sooner or later there will be a national uprising 
among the Hindus, the result being that the 
English rule will be over—the yoke cast off. 
As some of the Hindus say, “India is a huge 
elephant lying asleep, beside her being her 
keeper—a red-coated boy with a goad in his 
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hand. Some night the elephant will roll over on 
the boy, and then there will be no keeper, and 
the goad will be useless. Well, however this 
may be, the fact remains that in this year 1908 
there is a perfect system of TELEPATHIC news 
service kept up among the different parts of 
India, whereby the various local readers of 
the “underground movement” are kept fully 
posted on the progress of the movement 
elsewhere. In the morning, in some large town, 
everything will be moving along as usual, while 
in the afternoon the English residents will 
notice strange glances being cast at them, and 
sneering smiles and meaning glances passing 
between the natives in the bazaars. Some news 
has been gained—some word of some point 
of advantage secured by the plotters. And the 
only way that the news travels so quickly is by 
the telepathic route. 

This power of telepathy, and the receptivity 
to its influence on the part of the populace 
generally, renders a Hindu crowd susceptible 
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of being impressed quite easily by the 
psychological power of the fakirs who have 
reduced mental concentration to a fine art, 
and who created a condition of mental illusion 
as a foundation for their more difficult feats. 
And not only are the natives affected by this 
influence, but Western people who happen 
to be in the crowd catch the contagion of the 
thought and fall victims to “the psychology of 
the crowd)” as it is known in the West. All this 
is a kind of hypnotism or mesmeric influence, 
of a certain form known to the fakirs, and to 
those who have made a study of the subject. 
The crowd is placed in a “suggestible condition,’ 
and filled with the “expectant attention” which 
is so important a condition for the successful 
carrying off of these feats. In addition to this 
method, the fakirs also possess the power of 
“mental materialization” in which they produce 
illusion by sending forth strong “thought- 
forms” of that which they wish the crowd to see, 
and which are then apparently “seen” by the 
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people witnessing the performance, although 
a photograph snapped at the time will fail to 
disclose any of the remarkable scenes being 
witnessed, thus proving that the effect is 
purely psychological. Let us describe a typical 
performance of this kind, by one of the best 
and most successful traveling fakirs of India, in 
which the various classes of phenomena are 
manifested. 

At the beginning of the performance, which 
is given in the open air, in a large vacant space, 
the fakir seats himself on the ground in the 
typical Hindu fashion, his legs being folded 
in front of him, and his hands arranged in the 
style familiar to those who have seen the image 
of a Hindu deity in the temples, and with his 
eyes closed. The crowd has gathered around 
him, at a respectful distance, and prepares for 
the usual long wait. Then the assistants of the 
fakir, usually youths of a tender age, begin to 
beat cymbals and drums, not loudly but with 
a muffled peculiar monotonous sound. Then 
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the fakir begins to chant slowly and drowsily, 
choosing words that end in “um-m-m” sounds 
(not a difficult thing in India), until after a bit a 
rhythmic vibration is set up and the air seems 
to quiver with its tremulous movement. Then, 
perhaps, the assistants will release several cobra 
snakes from jars, or boxes, and the serpents will 
writhe around in harmony with the music, and 
lo! they are seen swelling and stretching and 
increasing in size, until at last they become as 
immense boa-constrictors swaying before the 
affrighted audience; then at a wave of the fakir’s 
hand the music changes a little and the snakes 
begin to decrease in size until they vanish from 
sight entirely. This snake feat is often dispensed 
with by some of the leading fakirs, who consider 
it too crude and worthy only of the lower order 
of performers or snake charmers. 

Then the fakir rises, and taking a slender long 
rope from his assistants, he casts the knotted 
end high into the air. The rope spins out its 
length for several minutes, rising higher and 
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higher until the knotted end is lost to sight. 
Finally it stops, and the lower endis left dangling 
a few feet above the ground, as if suspended 
by some invisible hook or beam far above 
the ground. Then the fakir bids his smallest 
assistant climb up the rope, which he does, 
nimbly passing up and up, until he too fades 
from sight. Then the fakir claps his hands, and 
lo! the rope itself vanishes. After a wait of a few 
minutes the boy who has disappeared comes 
rushing into the circle of the crowd as if coming 
from a great distance, and all out-of-breath. 
Sometimes this feat is varied, and terminated 
by the boy appearing high up in the air, as a 
tiny speck, and then gradually descending to 
the ground by means of the rope. This feat has 
several variations, but the general outlines are 
the same. 

Then the fakir proceeds to perform the 
celebrated Mango Feat, so often witnessed 
by English travelers in India. He begins by 
building up a little hillock of earth, into which 
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he places a mango seed. Then he begins his 
chant, accompanied by the drums and cymbals, 
and a waving of his hands over the little pile of 
earth. In a few moments a little sprout of green 
manifests itself from the top of the pile, and 
growing rapidly soon reaches the height and 
appearance of a young mango bush, which 
still keeps on growing until it has reached the 
size and maturity of a full grown mango tree, 
with leaves and blossoms. Then the blossoms 
change into young fruit, which ripens before 
the eyes of the crowd, until finally it is picked 
and passed around the crowd to be eaten. 
Then the fakir reverses the process, and the tree 
begins to shrink and retire into itself until finally 
it has again resolved itself into the original seed 
which was planted in the hillock. In some cases 
the fakir varies the feat by bidding the people 
hold carefully in their hands the mangoes which 
he distributes, the result being that when the 
tree disappears the fruit disappears also. 
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Another favorite feat of these fakirs is the 
Spinning Boy, in which he takes his young 
assistant and whirls him around like a top, the 
motion growing more and more rapid until the 
boy spins around rapidly by himself, without 
assistance. Finally the spinning boy begins 
to ascend in the air, higher and higher, until 
he vanishes from sight. The feat is terminated 
either by the boy coming running back to the 
crowd from a distance, or else by a reversal 
of the disappearing act, and a return from 
the heights as a human spinning-top, growing 
more and more distinct until the earth is again 
reached, when he gradually slows down until 
he comes to a perfect rest, when he squats 
unconcernedly by the side of his master. 

The Rope-Snake feat is another favorite 
manifestation of these fakirs. They will take 
plain bits of rope, often cutting the bits from a 
long thick rope, with a knife, and then knotting 
an end on each bit. Then begins the chant, and 
waving of hands, and the drum and cymbals. 
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Soon the bits of rope begin to tremble, and a 
moment later are seen to be slowly transforming 
themselves into cobra snakes. Finally the 
knotted end turns into the hooded head of the 
deadly cobra and the serpents are seen moving 
hissingly and threateningly toward the crowd, 
which retreats in terror. A word from the fakir 
and the snakes begin to resolve themselves 
back into the original bits of rope, and in the 
end are as they were at the beginning—bits of 
severed rope with a knotted end, much to the 
relief of the spectators. Then the fakir will stand 
up, and leaning backwards will lift his feet from 
the ground, until at length is seen to be floating 
in the air as a good swimmer floats in the water. 
Often he passes over the heads of the crowd, 
circling around until he finally returns to his 
original place and position. 

Sometimes this “floating feat” is varied by 
the fakir snatching a child or young boy from 
the side of its parents, and causing it to float 
around in the air, often rising up out of sight in 
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the manner before mentioned. There is no end 
to the variety of changes that these people 
work in performing this feat. They will also toss 
into the air various objects that may be lying 
around, and make them float easily in the air, 
rising and lowering themselves at the command 
of the fakir. 

The well-known Cocoa-nut feat is another 
favorite illusion of the traveling fakirs. It is 
performed by producing an empty cocoanut 
shell, which is passed around for examination. 
Then from the nut is seen to bubble up great 
streams of water, which is poured into a bucket; 
then into another vessel or jar; and so on until 
many gallons of water have been produced 
from the shell, and many jars filled. Then he 
reverses the process and slowly pours vessel 
after vessel of water back into the shell, where 
it disappears, until finally all the vessels have 
been emptied and the shell is again passed 
around, perfectly empty and as dry as in the 
first place. 
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There are many variations and combinations 
of this class of feats as performed by these 
traveling fakirs and others, the variety and 
interesting features depending materially 
upon the ingenuity and power of invention 
on the part of the fakir. As a rule, however, 
these people merely repeat the feats which 
have been taught them by their parents or 
masters, with little or no variation, change, or 
improvement, their inventive faculties not been 
highly developed seemingly. The majority of 
the fakirs have served long apprenticeships 
with either the fathers or else with some old 
master fakir to whom they were apprenticed in 
early youth. And it is the tendency of a certain 
type of Hindu mind to follow an example 
as closely as may be, without any attempt at 
improvement. But here and there are to be 
found rather enterprising fakirs who are not 
satisfied with the mechanical repetition of the 
feats as taught them, but who wish to achieve 
special renown by performing some new feat, 
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or new variation on some old one. And, when 
this desire possesses a fakir there are no limits 
to the variety of feats that he produces, which, 
however, are mainly variations upon and 
combinations of the principal feats, such as are 
mentioned above. 

Some of these variations take the form of 
materializing objects from the air; producing the 
forms and shapes of men, women, children and 
animals—in short that which is similar to what in 
the western world are called “materializations” 
in spiritualistic seances, although there is really 
no connection between the two classes of 
phenomena, as we shall see as we proceed. 
There is practically no limit to the variety 
possible to the person possessing the ability to 
produce or rather to induce the illusive mental 
state which lies at the bottom of this class 
of manifestations. An enterprising Western 
magician, were he possessed of the power of 
producing this illusion, would startle the world 
by sensational exhibitions of his wondrous 
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power. But the Hindu fakir does not seem to 
wish to “spread himself out” in this way—such 
would be contrary to the traditions of his class 
and race, and he prefers to move along in the 
same old ways that have been followed by the 
many generations of teacher and pupils before 
him—for his trade is an old one, and each fakir 
descends in a direct line from hundreds who 
have preceded him, and from whom he has 
acquired the little “knack” of producing the 
illusion, as well as the methods whereby he has 
acquired the power of concentration. 

For, let the truth be known, while the basis of 
these feats is the strong, concentrated will and 
mind of the fakir, trained by methods handed 
down from the centuries, still the details of 
the performance are practically those of the 
magician of the West, and are arranged with 
an eye to effect and “stage business.’ This 
must be so necessarily, for the fakir is a public 
performer and his business must be managed 
so as to produce the best effects. He is not filled 
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with the scientific spirit, nor is he possessed of 
high spiritual ideals. He simply has come into 
the possession of certain methods of mental 
training, whereby he is able to “psychologize” 
his audience, and to project “thought-forms,’ 
which will seem as realities to his spectators, 
and he uses the power to entertain, amuse, and 
bewilder the crowds that flock around him in his 
travels. Many Hindus and many Western men 
have endeavored to extract the secret of the 
process from these itinerant wonder-workers, 
but without avail—large sums of money have 
been offered them, but they have spurned it. 
The truth is that they have taken sacred oaths 
to the instructors to preserve the secrets of 
their craft, and besides they are afraid of the 
vengeance sure to be meted upon them by 
their brethren of the craft should they divulge 
their methods. A fakir will die rather than tell his 
secrets. But nevertheless the secrets are known 
to the advanced occultists among the Hindu 
sages and adepts, who are acquainted with the 
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laws and methods of development concerning 
the production of the feats. But these advanced 
souls would not think of exhibiting these 
powers, as does the fakir, nor would they make 
the methods public, for fear that they might be 
used for improper purposes. 
Butthereisnodoubtinthe minds ofthe Hindu 
investigators that the feats are mere illusions, 
in fact the process and general methods are 
known to some who have investigated closely 
along these lines. The fact that photographs 
snapped during the performance of these 
feats have failed to reveal anything but the fakir 
sitting still in the centre, with his eyes fixed in 
a concentrated glare, and an entire absence of 
the many illusory features, shows conclusively 
that the “feats” exist merely in the minds of 
the audience upon which they have been 
super-imposed by the mind of the fakir. Many 
experiments in photography have been made 
along these lines, but the result is always the 
same—the plate shows nothing unusual—in 
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the boy and rope feat there is seen no rope, 
no boy, no climbing, nothing but the fakir 
sitting still and concentrating, CONCENTRATING, 
CONCENTRATING. Moreover, other 
experiments have been made along these 
lines. It has been discovered, accidentally, that 
if the spectators move in too close upon the 
fakir the illusion vanishes from the minds of 
those approaching him, although remaining as 
fresh and strong as ever in the minds of those 
remaining in the “charmed circle.’ And the 
same is true in the case of those who retreat 
beyond a certain distance of the circle. People 
have tried this experiment in numerous cases, 
and with the same result. Moreover, some have 
witnessed the performance from the roofs of 
buildings higher than the average, and have 
seen nothing unusual, while their friends on 
the ground have witnessed all the strange and 
wonderful features above narrated. There can 
be no doubt that herein lies the secret of the 
phenomena. 
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But, even though these feats be merely 
illusion, and notareversal of nature's laws, is itnot 
wonderful that such psychological power can 
have been cultivated and developed? It shows 
the possibilities of practice and concentration 
of the mental powers, of which the Western 
world is just beginning to understand. The West 
is merely in the kindergarten stage of the Power 
of the Mind, but we venture the assertion that 
the American spirit of investigation will bring 
many new things to light along these lines 
within the next twenty years—the investigators 
are on the right track already, and wonderful 
possibilities are before the race. 

And, now, let us pass on to a consideration 
of the higher class of phenomena of the 
Hindu Wonder-Workers, of which the Western 
world is not so well informed as of the above 
mentioned class exhibited by the fakirs. For 
there is a higher phase, possessing real scientific 
interest, and manifesting a wonderful control 
and management of the powers of nature, 
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along the lines of vital forces, etc., and which 
is devoid of the illusory nature of the fakir’s 
feats. The Western world may doubt some of 
these higher feats, but many Hindus, and a few 
Western travelers, know them to be facts. 
Among the instances of the exercise of a 
high degree of control over some of nature's 
forces, along scientific lines, and devoid of the 
illusory features of the phenomena previously 
mentioned, is that of the celebrated Boiling 
Water feat which has been witnessed and 
reported by several Western writers and 
travelers, but which is not nearly so common as 
the class of phenomena due to mental illusion. 
The feat is performed as follows: The fakir 
takes between the palms of his hands a glass, 
or other vessel or receptacle, filled with clear 
water—both the water and the receptacle 
having been examined by the witnesses of the 
performance. Then, showing signs of mental 
concentration, and at the same time practicing 
the Yogi Rhythmic Breathing, the fakir seems to 
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be sending to the water a current of power or 
force of some sort. In a few moments the water 
seems to be filled with tiny bubbles similar to 
those showing in boiling water, and gradually 
the entire glass is bubbling away as if a great 
heat were being applied to it. Investigators 
have then insisted that the glass be placed 
on a table away from the hands of the fakir, 
the result being that the ebullition gradually 
subsided, and the glass of water resumed its 
normal appearance, with the exception that 
tiny bubbles of air gathered and remained on 
the sides of the glass, just as they do in ordinary 
instances when a glass of water is allowed to 
remain for a length of time. 

It is said by those who have experimented 
with this phenomenon, that the water does not 
grow hot, nor does it really “boil” in the sense 
of being agitated by heat, the appearance 
being that of “effervescence” rather than that 
of “boiling” by heat. It should be noted here 
that the investigators took steps to prevent the 
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insertion of any effervescent chemical into the 
water, in some cases the precautions taken being 
so great that the investigators brought their 
own glasses, which they filled themselves, and 
then covered carefully, in one case a covered 
“Mason Jar” being used to obviate any change or 
the insertion of any chemical substance into the 
water. In one instance, we understand, the water 
was connected with a registering instrument 
similar to a galvanometer, and no signs of an 
electric current were observed—and in the 
same test the water was subjected to a chemical 
analysis, but no traces of foreign chemical 
substances were found. Some have remarked 
that the water seemed to be slightly warmer 
than that of the water before the manifestation 
upon it, but this may have been caused by the 
natural heat of the hands of the fakir—we have 
heard of no cases in which the heat has been 
recorded by the use of a thermometer. Some 
have thought that after the manifestation the 
water tasted “flat,” as does water that has been 
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subjected to boiling, in fact this seems to be 
the general verdict, but there is a chance of 
the effect of auto-suggestion or imagination 
in this case, in absence of any scientific test. As 
to the genuineness of the phenomenon of the 
effervescing or boiling, however, there seems 
to be no doubt. 

Some of the fakirs performing the above feat, 
when closely questioned, insisted that they 
were unable to explain what force was used, as 
they merely “concentrated their minds on the 
water, according to methods taught by their 
instructors and masters, and the result followed 
naturally. Some attempted to give some fantastic 
explanation, or to account for the phenomena 
by the theory of “spirits,” but these people were 
suspected of endeavoring to surround the 
phenomenon with supernatural “fringes,” and 
a close cross-examination generally resulted in 
their admitting that they did not understand 
the real cause underlying their work—they 
knew that “it worked,’ and that was all. Others, 
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however, who were better informed, held that 
it was caused by the manifestation of “Prana” 
under the control of their concentrated will, 
and assisted by their Rhythmic Breathing, and 
such is the opinion of Hindu occultists who are 
familiar with the phenomenon and who claim 
that it is merely a simple manifestation of the 
operation of Prana generated by the Rhythmic 
Breath, and directed by the focused Will. In 
short, it is merely a more marked manifestation 
of the same natural force which is employed in 
the production of the “magnetized water” so 
frequently employed by the “magnetic healers” 
of the Western world. 

We have heard of experiments performed 
privately by advanced occultists who were 
investigating the force-producing effects of 
water subjected to concentrated Prana, in 
which the vessel containing the water was 
connected by a pipe attached to a miniature 
toy steam engine boiler, the result being that 
when the effervescence began to manifest in 
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a high degree the tiny boiler was filled with 
the “steam” (?) or other ethereal form of matter 
arising from the water, and the little engine 
began to work. We never have witnessed this 
experiment, personally, but have heard of 
several cases of its having been performed 
in India. In these cases, however, the persons 
capable of exerting the force decline to 
exhibit the feat in public, having no desire for 
notoriety or “fame, the Hindu mind working 
along lines of its own in this respect and which 
are foreign to the Western point of view which 
sees the advantage and virtue of publicity. The 
Orientals hold firmly to the idea that the Truth 
is for the favored few who can appreciate it; the 
Westerner holds that Truth should be spread 
widely among all, irrespective of the capacity 
to understand and correctly apply it to the best 
advantage—each view has its own arguments 
and merits, and the real wisdom probably lies 
in the middle of the road between the two. 
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Another feat which has caused much interest 
among educated Westerners in India is that of 
the germination of seeds under the influence 
of Prana directed by Rhythmic Breathing and 
Concentrated Will. This feat is entirely different 
from the Mango Feat and similar exhibitions 
along the lines of illusory mental influence as 
mentioned in the first part of this chapter, and 
in which there is no real sprouting or growth, 
but only an appearance or illusion of the same. 
In the present case the germination is real, as 
evidencedbyphotographsandthepreservation 
of the germinated sprout attached to the seed 
after the termination of the performance. It is 
unnecessary to say that in a feat of this kind 
the chances of sleight-of-hand are great, and 
that the investigators have taken means to 
obviate the chances of the same by employing 
the methods familiar to the investigators of 
psychic phenomena. In this feat the fakir takes 
seeds of certain quick-growing plants of India, 
which are brought by the investigators and 
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which subsequent analysis shows to be free 
from foreign chemicals, and enclosing them 
with a handful of earth, likewise examined and 
afterward tested, holds the mass of earth in his 
hand for a space of about half-an-hour to an 
hour, at the same time concentrating the Prana 
upon it by means of Rhythmic Breathing and 
Concentrated Will. After a time there appears 
a tiny sprout of green working out of the 
earth, which is allowed to grow until it attains a 
height of several inches. Examination shows the 
remnants of the seed clinging to the sprout, as 
is the case in natural and normal germination, 
and the presence of a tiny root which has 
been sent in the opposite direction to the 
sprout. The reports are that this feat has been 
performed frequently under the strictest test 
conditions, the elements of deception having 
been eliminated. The explanation given is that 
the energy of the Prana operates precisely as 
do the rays of the sun in a tropical country, only 
in a more concentrated degree, and that the 
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energy employed and that contained in the 
sun's rays is identical. No heat is noticeable, but 
then the higher rays of sunlight are not heat 
rays, as all scientists know. Another point of 
resemblance to the Actinic Rays of the sun is 
shown in another feat in which the fakir places 
his hand on the fair skin of a newly arrived 
European or American, and after holding it 
there for about fifteen minutes or a half-hour 
leaves a “sun-burnt” impression of his hand on 
the flesh of the fair-skinned visitor. We would 
like to hear of the experiment being tried of 
placing a covered sensitive photographic plate 
under the hand of the fakir so that it might be 
ascertained whether the imprint of his hand 
would appear thereon, as is the case when the 
X-Ray is so applied—but so far we have not 
heard of this last mentioned experiment having 
been attempted. In the Germination feat it 
should be noticed that the seeds employed 
are always those of some native quick-growing 
plants of India, many of which will sprout 
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naturally in twenty-four hours under the rays 
of the Indian sun. 

Another feat performed by the same 
methods is that mentioned by a few people 
who have witnessed it, it being a rare one and 
one which is seldom manifested or exhibited, 
and which is known as the Fish Feat. It is 
performed by the fakir holding in his hand a 
glass or tiny bowl of water in which have been 
placed a few of the ova or eggs of small native 
fish (fertilized, of course), and upon which he 
concentrates the Prana for about half-an-hour, 
along the lines of the methods stated above, 
the result being that the ova or eggs would 
hatch and produce tiny young fish swimming 
freely about in the glass or small bowl, just as 
if they had been hatched naturally, and in the 
usual time. The Hindu occultists held that this 
result is produced purely by the application of 
the power of concentrated Prana, by means of 
Rhythmic Breathing and Will-Power, as was the 
germination of the seed, the phenomena being 
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identical. We have heard of a few isolated cases 
in which certain Hindu fakirs have been able 
to cause the hatching of the egg of small birds, 
quite a time however being necessary in such 
cases, in one instance the entire day (twelve 
hours) being necessary to produce the result. 
The principle in all of these cases is the same, 
the application of Prana, which hastens the 
vital processes inherent in the germ of the seed 
or egg itself, the work being performed along 
purely natural lines, merely being hastened or 
stimulated to a marked degree by the action 
of and increased and concentrated supply of 
Prana. 

Another interesting manifestation of the 
same force is that which has been related by 
the travelers in certain parts of India, whereby 
the temperature of water is lowered to the 
extent of a number of degrees, not in the way 
of an actual subtraction of the heat by the 
direct action of Prana, but in a manner similar 
to that of artificial refrigeration by evaporation. 
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The method is as follows: The fakir takes into 
his hands, and at the same time rests upon 
his lap one of the large water jars common to 
all tropical countries, which is wrapped with 
cloths moistened with water, and which are 
usually placed in the sun that the heat may 
cause the water on the cloths to evaporate, 
the evaporation drawing the heat from the 
water within the jar and thereby cooling it— 
the process being according to well-known 
physical laws. The fakir, by directing a supply 
of Prana upon the moistened cloths (which 
are re-moistened from time to time) manages 
to set up a process of evaporation similar to 
that mentioned in the boiling-water feat, and 
this constant evaporation drawing the heat 
from the water within the jar gradually reduces 
it to a degree of coolness quite perceptible 
and agreeable to the taste. This manifestation 
shows quite plainly that Prana is the force used, 
and gives us an additional proof of the nature 
of this class of phenomena. 
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There are other cases, however, in which 
Prana is used in an entirely different way, and 
in accordance to different laws of nature. We 
allude to “the action at a distance,’ in which bells 
are rung and objects moved as if by an unseen 
hand. Laying aside for a moment the cases in 
which this class of phenomena is produced by 
the projection of the Astral Body charged with 
Prana, let us consider the cases in which the 
Prana is directed along the lines of Thought- 
form projection, or “Vitalized Thought.” There 
are a number of feats produced in this way 
by the Hindu fakirs, some of which resemble 
some of the manifestations of the Western 
spiritualistic mediums. Bells are rung, small 
objects are shifted in position, and the strings of 
musical instruments are sounded, etc., although 
the fakir is bound and surrounded by watchers. 
These manifestations are performed in a dim 
light, darkness not being deemed necessary as 
in the cases in which the Astral manifestations 
are performed. In the latter cases there are 
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conditions manifested which resemble the 
"materializations” of the Western spiritualists, 
and in which in the dimly lighted room the form 
of the fakir is seen floating about, and in which 
the other physical manifestations are shown. In 
many cases the fakirs attribute the phenomena 
to “spirits” or disembodied entities, but in many 
cases they frankly admit that they “go out of 
themselves” in some way unknown to them, but 
which they produce by means of trance-states, 
etc., and in which they find themselves able to 
move objects, etc., while their physical body is 
tied in a chair, or while it reclines on the ground, 
held by some of the spectators. These seances 
resemble in many ways the spiritualistic seances 
of the West, and we shall not dwell upon them 
as they are not distinctively Hindu. As a matter 
of interest, we would note that many Western 
investigators now claim that much of the so- 
called “spirit phenomena” of the West is really 
caused by the unconscious astral projection 
of the medium, instead of by disembodied 
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entities dwelling on other planes of being. If 
such be the case the West has stumbled on one 
of the methods of the Hindu fakirs, a fact which 
is most interesting and instructive. 

There is another class of phenomena 
manifested by these fakirs which is of a very 
different type, and which perplexes the 
majority of investigators, but which is thought 
to arise from the employment of Prana in some 
peculiar way. We allude to the phenomenon 
of Levitation, whereby the body is caused to 
“levitate” or become so buoyant that it floats in 
the air as the body of the swimmer floats in the 
water. This phenomenon is not identical with a 
similar one caused by “mental illusion,’ in which 
the spectators are made to imagine that they see 
the feat, but is an actual physical phenomenon 
duly attested to by numerous Western people 
in India, and which has also been manifested 
in other countries. It is generally attributed to 
a suppositious quality called “Levity,’ which is 
held to be the opposite of Gravity, and which 
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counteracts the effect of the latter. But other 
authorities hold that Gravity is not neutralized 
but rather is overcome by the effect of Prana 
directed in a manner similar to the other feats. 
The fakir generally leans backward gradually, 
and when he begins to feel buoyant he calls 
upon the attendants to lift his heels from the 
ground and to support him in the air for a few 
moments, after which they withdraw, leaving 
him suspended in the air. After a few minutes 
the fakir is generally able to move himself 
about—to “float” in fact—until the power 
gradually decreases and he sinks slowly to the 
ground. It must be remembered that he passes 
into a state of intense concentration, becoming 
oblivious to the outside surroundings, and at 
the same time he breathes rhythmically in slow 
measured time. 

In the above connection it is interesting to 
compare the above-mentioned complete 
levitation with the partial levitation so often 
resulting from the familiar Western experiment 
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whereby a heavy person is lifted into the air by 
the finger-tips of his companions, who have 
been breathing rhythmically and in unison. 
While the process does not appear to come 
under the classification of the other feats 
performed by the use of Prana, there seems 
to be very good ground for believing that in 
some way Prana is employed to counteract the 
effects of Gravity. 

The fakirs themselves seem to be at a loss to 
account for the phenomena, saying merely that 
they merely “let themselves go,’ holding at the 
same time a strong mental image of suspension 
in the air, and then “hold themselves up” by a 
concentrated effort of the Will directed into 
the Mental Image, or Thought Picture. They 
claim that it tires them out in a short time, and 
that they can feel themselves “giving out,’ just as 
under a physical strain. They acquire the means 
of producing the feat by frequent practice 
under the instruction of their masters in youth, 
but they also declare that some of the pupils 
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never acquire the method at all, in spite of the 
instructions and practice, and that the teachers 
are unable to induce the power where it does 
not exist naturally. They refuse, as they always 
do in any case, to describe the methods of 
practice, except to their own apprentices, and 
they refuse large sums of money for the “secret” 
which they have sworn to preserve. Under no 
circumstances would they betray the secret to 
an outsider, for they fear the vengeance of their 
particular deity or god, Shiva, for they belong 
to the credulous and superstitious portion 
of the race, and are far from being advanced 
spiritually or intellectually. All of which goes to 
prove the contention of the developed and 
advanced occultists that these fakirs possess 
powers of a low degree, and which have no 
connection with true “soul-power, which 
is possessed only by advanced individuals, 
and which depend upon a high degree of 
knowledge concerning the nature and powers 
of the Soul. 
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We will not take up space and time in 
endeavoring to explain the nature of Prana and 
Mental Influence in this lesson. In the first series 
of our lessons, known as “The Fourteen Lessons 
in Yogi Philosophy and Oriental Occultism,’ we 
have gone into the subject of these two forces, 
showing what Prana is and how it is employed 
in connection with Psychic Influence. We would 
refer students to the lessons in the said book 
touching upon the forces named. But in order 
that this lesson, and the above references to 
Prana and Mental Influence may be intelligible 
to the general reader, we feel that we should 
state briefly the nature of Prana, and to 
describe the underlying principles of Mental 
Influence. 

“Prana” is the Sanscrit term used to designate 
that great natural force or energy which is 
universal in its manifestations, and which 
appears in the human being as Vital Force, 
or Nerve-Force, in other words as the power 
which makes Life-Action possible. This Prana, 
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although manifesting as Vital Force, is more 
than this—it is the great power or energy or 
force which manifests in all things throughout 
the universe, showing now as electricity, now 
as light and heat, now as magnetism, now as 
gravitation, etc.—in short, the Energy Principle 
of the Universe. Prana may be, and is directed 
by the human will, to the different parts of the 
body—as when the will commands the muscles 
to contract by means of a current of Prana sent 
there—and it may be projected beyond the 
limits of the body in certain forms of occult 
phenomenon. 

There are various forms of Mental Influence, 
as all students of the subject well know, but the 
form or phase which is manifested by the fakirs 
in the feats of illusion mentioned in the first 
part of this lesson is in the form of Vibration, 
and Prana-charged Thought Forms projected 
toward the spectators. The fakir has cultivated 
the power of Mental Imaging to a high degree, 
and then forming a Thought-Form along the 
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mould of his Mental Image, the same being 
charged with Prana to give it vitality and force, 
by means of his concentrated Will he projects it 
towards the circle of spectators, thus producing 
similar Vibrations in their Chitta or Mind-Stuff 
which causes them to think they see in actual 
manifestation the scenes that the fakir has seen 
by Mental Imaging. It is as if the fakir was using 
a Mental Magic-Lantern containing a slide with 
the desired picture painted on it—when the 
lantern-ray strikes the surface of the brains of 
the other persons the scene is reproduced 
there, and they think that they are actually 
witnessing the scene of the lantern-slide. This 
illustration is somewhat crude, but it gives an 
idea of the process employed. References to 
our other series of lessons, as aforesaid, will 
give detailed explanation of the nature and 
laws of the phenomena of Mental Influence. 

In the Wonder-Working of the fakirs of 
India we have to deal with a great variety of 
feats and manifestations, which would require 
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a large book to describe or even mention in 
detail. We have selected certain typical cases in 
order to illustrate the subject, and have given 
you an explanation of the laws and principles 
underlying each, so that you may be able to 
distinguish between the various phases of the 
phenomena. We think that with our explanation 
you will be able to classify, distinguish and 
understand any particular feats of which you 
may hear henceforth. 

We wish to be distinctly understood, 
however, in stating that the explanations given 
do not apply to the higher class of phenomena 
manifested by the Advanced Masters and 
Higher Occultists of India, who have mastered 
the secret of many of nature's finer forces, and 
who employ the same from time to time for 
the good of humanity and the advancement 
of the race. These developed souls, however, 
never exhibit these powers for the purpose of 
satisfying the curiosity of travelers or others, or 
evenforthe purposes of scientificinvestigation— 
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they hold themselves above these things and 
would scorn to “give exhibitions” for any such 
purpose. Some of their favored students have 
been able to witness some of these remarkable 
manifestations of power, during the course of 
their occult instruction in which the principles 
were applied in order to illustrate certain 
points of teaching. This class of phenomena 
belongs to another plane of life and activity, 
and may be considered as “Spiritual” in 
nature rather than Mental or Physical. And the 
acquirement of such power is possible only to 
those who have trodden the Path of Attainment 
and who have won the battle of Self Mastery, 
which must precede the Mastery of the Finer 
Forces. Many people make the mistake of 
confounding this Higher Phenomena with 
the manifestations just mentioned, or else the 
Psychic Phenomena of the Astral Plane, both of 
which are immeasurably below it in the scale. 
As we have said, many of these lower powers 
are acquired by persons of but a low grade 
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of spiritual attainment or development, and 
their success depends principally upon those 
commonly-known but little-used faculties— 
Concentration, Perseverence, and Work, to a 
degree uncommon to the average person who 
wishes to be shown a Royal Road to Power, 
while no such road exists. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE XI. 

For this month, we invite you to taste of the 
spiritual wine of Wisdom, from the grapes of 
Understanding, pressed forth by the Hindu 
Sages of old: 


“Truth cannot be realized by want of spiritual 
strength; nor by indifference; nor by austerities 
unaccompanied by renunciation. The self of that 
knower who applied himself to Truth, enters the 
great Self. Sages have found it, and do thou stand 
ever content in Spiritual Consciousness; remain thou 
ever centered in Truth, being free from all attachment, 


and always at peace within and without. Find the 
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unconditioned and all-pervading, and realizing the 
Truth within you, become one with All. With faith 
firmly fixed on the Truth; with the mind purified 
through renunciation; with the soul illumined with 
Spiritual Consciousness—become One with the 
Immortal—one with the One” 

“When thy mind reaches the stage of intuitive 
knowledge, follow thou it—be led by the Truth within 
thee. Until then, be thou guided by the best books, 
and the best teachers, and the logical instruments of 
knowledge—though these be but as crutches, yet 
wisdom dictates that they be not thrown away until 
outgrown. When latent desire is burnt out by the 
fire of the Spirit, and the One is realized, then wilt 
thou have no concern with outward instruments 
of knowledge, however good these may be, these 
teachers, and books and logical reasonings:” 

“The rivers flowing to and gaining the ocean, lose 
themselves in it. yea, lose even their name and form, 
and become one with the Ocean, and even bear its 
name. So do all the myriads of individual selves flow 


into and gaining the One, become lost in it, losing 
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name and form, and being known by its name. This 
One, in which all is lost—and by which losing all is 
found—is the immortal, transcendent Truth. In Truth 
are all forms, like the centering of the spokes of the 
chariot-wheel in its hub.” 

“Knowing Truth, the great all-pervading One, 
through whom is experienced dream and waking, 
the wise rise above pain, and sorrow, for Wisdom 


neutralizes these illusions.’ 
Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“THE WISE EVER SEEK THAT WHICH ONCE KNOWN ALL 
IS KNOWN” 
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The Twelfth Lesson: The Vedas; and Glossary. 





TUDENTS OF THE Hindu Philosophies and 

Religious Systems meet with frequent 
and constant allusions to the “Vedas” and 
"Upanishads; the Sacred Books of India, 
but as a rule find little or no description or 
explanation of what the Vedas or Upanishads 
are; of what they consist, or of their history. We 
have thought it advisable to give our students 
a brief description and account of the Vedas 
and Upanishads in this lesson. 


THE VEDAS. 
The Vedas, generally speaking, may be 
defined as: The Hindu Sacred Books comprising 
the Hindu Scriptures, viz., Rig-Veda; the Yajur- 
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Veda; the Sama-Veda; the Atharva-Veda; and 
also the Brahmanas and the Upanishads; and 
also comprising the poems, hymns, sacred 
literature, rituals, and general religious 
philosophy of the Hindu religious systems. 

But strictly speaking, the term “The Vedas" is 
used to designate merely the Sacred Scriptures 
of the Hindus, which we shall now consider. 

The Vedas have a most ancient origin, their 
early history fading into “the days before 
history” There are accounts of the Sacred 
Writings extending back for several thousand 
years, but before this time there were evidently 
still older manuscripts; and before the constant 
verbal transmission of the Sacred Teachings 
from mouth to ear—from father to son—from 
teacher to student—which has always been the 
custom in Oriental countries. There are over 
one hundred of these Sacred Books, but their 
base is found in the “Four Vedas.’ known as the 
Rig-Veda; the Yajur-Veda; the Sama-Veda; and 
the Atharva-Veda. 
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The Rig-Veda is considered the oldest of the 
Four Vedas, and is probably the most important. 
It consists of over one thousand great hymns, 
of extraordinary length, and chiefly concerning 
ceremonial worship and ritualistic rites of 
devotion. These hymns are arranged into ten 
books, called Mandala, six of which are Family 
Books, that is, are written by some sage or poet 
in the first place, and then added to by his 
descendants. The subjects treated in the Rig- 
Veda are numerous, mythology being strongly 
in evidence, the successive stages of the work 
showing the growth of the mythology of the 
Hindus, and also showing how some of the 
more elementary and simple conceptions of 
the earlier Hindus developed in systems of 
gods and demi-gods. 

The Yajur-Veda is devoted principally to 
ritualism or sacerdotalism. Its form is metrical, 
as a rule, although certain forms of prose 
appear at times. The influence of the Rig-Veda 
is noticeable in it, and the latter is regarded in it 
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as authoritative. The Yajur-Veda concerns itself 
with sacrifice, priestly functions, ceremonial 
of worship—the machinery of “the Church” 
in fact, very little of philosophy, metaphysics, 
or spiritual teaching being found therein— 
formalism, ritual and ceremony being the 
themes. 

The Sama-Veda has been called “the Veda of 
Hymns,’ which indeed it is. It comprises many 
verses, melodies, librettos, and naming of pious 
exclamatory words which were interjected into 
the singing, in the manner of the exhortations 
and pious exclamations manifested by some 
of the Christian sects during the prayers or 
sermons of others, such as “Amen! Glory to 
God! Praise the Lord!” etc., which practice was 
common among the early Hindus, and even to 
this day is found among some of their sects in 
which ardent enthusiasm is encouraged. 

The Atharva-Veda has been called “the 
Veda of Psychic Powers,’ for the reason that it 
devotes much attention to the various methods 
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regarded as conducive to the development 
of super-normal faculties, senses, and powers. 
There is mention of both the low as well as the 
high use of the powers, the discussion ranging 
from highest forms of psychic power to the 
lowest forms of witchcraft, sorcery and black- 
magic, the habit of the Hindu mind being 
toward thoroughness, the logical conclusion 
being sought after without fear or hesitation. 
The books composing the Atharva-Veda, some 
twenty in number, contain countless “recipes” 
and formula for blessings, curses, charms, 
incantations, magical ceremonies, invocations, 
evocations, etc., etc., far exceeding in variety 
and detail any of the similar writings of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, etc., and showing to what 
extent the human mind may travel along these 
lines. But strange to say, among this mass of 
"methods, etc., there appear certain portions 
of the work touching upon high ideas, thoughts 
and speculations, having evidently been 
written about the same time, and included 
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with the other work by reason of the period 
of their writing, rather than by any relationship 
or connection of thought. The modern Hindu, 
and in fact” the Hindus for many centuries past, 
have recognized a decided division between 
the parts of the Atharva-Veda, separating them 
into divisions corresponding to the Western 
terms of “White Magic” and “Black Magic” 
respectively. 


THE BRAHMANAS. 

There are many schools of interpretations 
of the Vedas, each of which have many 
commentaries arising from “the interpretations. 
Proceeding from these differences appeared 
the several Brahmanas, which are in the nature 
of theological commentaries concerning 
the Vedas, more particularly in the matter of 
forms, ceremonies, creeds, etc., accompanied 
by a copious reference to the original books, 
and a quoting of “texts” in a manner familiar 
to those familiar with the customs of the 
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Western sects and denominations. From these 
original Brahmanas developed a later form 
of commentaries which are known as the 
Aranyakas, or “Forest Treatises,” named after 
the teachers who wrote them and who dwelt 
in the forests. These works are of a higher 
character than the earlier Brahmanas, and are of 
a mystical character and touch upon the higher 
phases of the Hindu religious thought. These 
works may be considered as a connecting-link 
between the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
The two important Aranyakas are known as the 
Aitareya, and the Taittiriva, respectively. 


THE UPANISHADS. 

The term “Upanishad” means, literally, “a 
sitting down beside,’ or what in the West 
would be called a “heart-to-heart” instruction. 
The word is also used as meaning “the esoteric 
doctrine” The general use of the word, 
however, is as the designation for the “End of 
the Vedas, that is, for the philosophical writing 
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which conclude the general Vedas, or Sacred 
Books of India. The Upanishads are devoted 
to theological, philosophical and metaphysical 
speculation, argument, discussion, teaching and 
consideration, whereas the Vedas proper; the 
Brahmanas; and the Aranyakas; (see previous 
reference in this lesson) are devoted rather to 
mythological, ritualistic, ceremonial subjects 
than to those treated in the Upanishads. The 
earlier Sacred Books devote themselves 
to explaining the religious, ethical, and 
ecclesiastical duties, together with a reference 
to super-normal powers in one case—but 
the Upanishads devote themselves chiefly 
to a consideration of the nature of man and 
the universe, and their relation to the Infinite 
Being. The Upanishads reach much higher 
planes of human thought and reasoning than 
do the earlier books, and are decidedly the 
writings preferred by the Hindu philosophers 
and metaphysicians, although priests naturally 
prefer the earlier works which are nearer to 
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their profession and calling, and, consequently, 
nearer to their hearts. 

The Upanishads are closely related to 
the Aranyakas, and are often found either 
“imbedded” in their substance or else forming 
their conclusion, showing their common 
origin among the “Forest Sages.’ And both the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads are frequently 
found at the end of some of the Brahmanas. So 
from the early Vedas to the latest Upanishads 
there is an unbroken line of continuity and 
relationship. And, accordingly, the general term 
"The Vedas" is applied to all of these Sacred 
Books or Writings. The date of the earlier 
Upanishads is unknown, but it is certain that 
the oldest ones antedate the Christian Era by 
over one thousand years—probably by many 
more centuries than even that time. The older 
Upanishads belong to the original Veda school, 
while some of the later have schools founded 
upon themselves. 
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Perhaps the two most important of the 
Upanishads are the Brhadaranyaka, and 
the Chandogya, respectively, both of which 
belong to the Vedic school. Other important 
Upanishads are the following: The Aitareya, 
the Kausitaki; the Taittiriya; the Kathaka, the 
Maitrayaniya, or Manava, the Kena, the 
Talavakara; the Isa; the Svetasvetara; the 
Mahanara; the Prasna; the Mandukeya; and 
many others of more or less importance and 
popularity and authority. In fact, there are 
about 235 Upanishads considered to carry 
authority with them and known to the Hindus 
to-day, besides which there are many shorter 
and secret writings respected and treasured by 
some of the sects and schools of India, and which 
never have been allowed to be translated, and 
many of which are never committed to print, 
but are passed along verbally, or else in private 
copies written by hand. The Hindus hold that 
the canon of the Upanishads is not closed, and 
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that the future may add to the number of the 
admitted books. 

In the Upanishads will be found the entire 
system of the Hindu philosophical and religious 
thought, in its many forms and varieties of 
interpretation. It is the largest collection of 
philosophical writings in the world, ancient 
or modern. And moreover the subject is 
considered with such wonderful subtlety of 
analysis and detail, that it is thought to include 
every possible variation of metaphysical 
thought of man up to the present time—that 
is, no other nation has ever been able to form 
a metaphysical conception that is without its 
counterpart in some of the Upanishads. The 
Upanishads stand as a monumental memorial 
to the energy, persistency and keenness of 
the Hindu metaphysical mind. But this fact 
has its weakness as well as its strength, for 
just as it is often said in the West that “one 
may prove anything, or disprove anything, 
by texts from the Bible”—so in India every 
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sect, school, or division of thought is able to 
fortify itself with authoritative “texts” from the 
Vedas or Upanishads, proving each position 
and disproving the others. But nevertheless, 
there is a fundamental agreement upon basic 
principles—and between the lines of all may 
be read the words of THE INNER TEACHINGS. 
And those Teachings all have as their essence 
the Truth: 
“THERE IS BUT ONE—AND ONE ONLY. 


EXPLANATION OF HINDU TERMS. 

One of the difficulties of the Western student 
of Hindu philosophies and religious systems 
has been the lack of understanding of the 
technical Sanscrit terms used in the works on 
these subjects. Accordingly we have thought 
it desirable to issue a plain, simple, Glossary 
or Partial Dictionary, containing a definition of, 
and short explanation of, the technical Sanscrit 
terms used in our lessons, and in other works 
on the Subject. This Glossary does not claim to 
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give an “authoritative” academical, definition 
of the terms, but rather a plain explanation 
of each term, stated as clearly, and as simply 
as possible. There has been no attempt 
toward academical preciseness, or technical 
exactness in this Glossary—the sole desire 
and intent having been to enable the student 
to know “what the term means in English.” The 
definitions given are “free,’ rather than in the 
“exact, precise style and form of the scholastic 
teachers of Sanscrit. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

It is almost impossible to give in English an 
exact Key to Pronunciation of the Sanscrit. The 
Sanscrit, you know, is the ancient language of 
the Hindus—a most classical and polished 
language—now employed only in the literary 
work, and sacred writings of India, and not 
in common use in that country, the popular, 
common, dialects having superseded it. Sanscrit 
is highly technical and difficult, and even its 
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correct pronunciation is possible only to the 
advanced scholar, even in India. Its finer shades, 
and distinctions, are beyond the ordinary 
student, particularly of the West, and we have 
made no attempt to give them here. We have 
thought it better to confine ourselves, and our 
students, to the general rules of pronunciation, 
which are all that are necessary for the casual 
reader and student. The following are the 
General Rules of Pronunciation of Sanscrit 
words: 

A has the sound of a in arm, far, or father. It 
has also a secondary sound of u in butter, up, 
bud, etc. The general English pronunciation 
used is that of the first sound (as in arm) slightly 
sliding in the direction of the second sound (as 
in but)—the result being the sound of the last 
"a" in Philadelphia, or the “a” in mutable, villa, 
salary, etc. 

E has the sound of a in fate, name, gay, etc. 

lhas the sound of iinill, pit, admit, etc., sliding 
into the sound of i in machine, pique, intrigue, 
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etc. (derived from the French), which is akin to 
the e in see. 

U has the sound of u in put, bull, push, etc., 
rather than that of the oo in too. 

S generally has the sound of s in sat, sun, 
sister, etc., although there is another use of it 
giving the sound of sh in ship, for instance, Siva 
is pronounced Sheeva, not Seeva, but generally 
Sh is used in the words having this sh sound— 
for instance, Shiva, instead of Siva. 

Ch has the sound of ch in rich, and not the k 
sound. 

C (without the h) is generally sounded as k, 
not as s. 

Ai is generally sounded as i in light, fine, 
bright, etc. 

The other letters generally are sounded as in 
English. 


GLOSSARY. 
ABHEDA. Sameness;  not-distinct; non- 
separateness. 
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ABHAVA. The Principle of Non-existence; 
Without Qualities 

ABHIDHYA. Non-covetousness; non-revengeful; 
non-vainglorious 

ACHARYA. A Guru; spiritual teacher etc., of high 
rank. 

ADARSA. A mental mirror; psychic vision. 

ADHIDAIVIKA. Supernatural; above ordinary 
experience. 

ADHIKARI. A worthy student of Truth. 

ADITI. Infinity. 

ADITYA. The Sun. 

ADITYAS. The twelve Planetary Spirits. 

ADHARMA. Unrighteous; lacking virtue. 

ADVAITA. | Non-dualistic; monistic, the 
designation of the Monistic sect of the 
Vedanta. 

ADHYASA. Reflection of an outside object; the 
chameleon quality of taking on appearances, 
hence the illusory aspect of things. 

AHAM. The Ego; the “I.” 
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AHAMKARA. Egoism; Self-Consciousness; the 
Sattva or Principle of Self-Consciousness. 
AHARA. The drawing in of nourishment for 

body or mind. 

AJNA. The Sixth Lotus of the Yoga Teachings of 
Patanjali, situated in the centre of the brain, 
just back of the eye-brows; also used in the 
sense of “divine perception.” AJNATA. One 
possessing divine wisdom, or superhuman 
psychic perception. 

AKASHA. The Universal Ether, which pervades 
all space. 

AKHANDA. Whole; undivided. 

AKHANDA-SATCHITANANDA. “The Undivided 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute”; the 
knowledge of which is perceived in Samadhi. 

ALAMBANA. Contemplation on outward things. 

AMRITATVAM. Immortality. 

ANAHATA. The Fourth Lotus of the Yoga of 
Patanjali, situated in Shusumna, directly in 
line with the heart. 

ANANDA. Absolute Bliss. 
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ANTAHKARANA. The Internal Organ of the 
Mind, including the deliberative faculty, 
the determinative faculty, and the Self- 
Conscious Principle. 

ANUBHAVA. Realization. 

ANUMANA. Inference. 

APANA. The  nerve-currents governing 
the excretory organs; one of the five 
manifestations of Prana. 

APARAPRATYAKSHA. Psychic sensing, beyond 
the realm of sensuousness. 

APARAVIDYA. Knowledge of externals, as 
contrasted with knowledge of internals; 
superficial knowledge. 

APAS. The element of Water. 

APTA. One who has attained Illumination. 

APURA. Merit. 

ARJAVAM. Directness in intention; 
straightforwardness. 

ARUuPA. Formless. 

ASAMPRAJNATA. The extreme and highest state 
of superconsciousness. 
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ASANA. Posture; bodily attitude assumed during 
meditation; the Third Step in Patanjali’s Yoga 
System. 

ASAT. Non-being; non-existence. 

ASVADA. Psychic taste; or faculty of taste. 

ASTI. To exist; to Be. 

ATIKRANTA-CHAVANIYA. Meditation leading up 
to and culminating in the state of Samadhi, 
or Transcendental Consciousness, or Ecstasy. 

ATMAN. The Spirit; the Real Self. 

Aum (or Om). A symbolic “Holy Word” 
signifying The Absolute Idea. 

AVARANA. The outward sheaths of the mind. 

AVATARA or AVATAR. A divine incarnation; an 
incarnation of Deity in human form. 

AVIDYA. Ignorance. 

AVYAKTAM. Undifferentiated state or condition 
of Prakriti, or Nature, before there is a 
manifestation. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA. A sacred book of India, or 
Upanishad. 
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BHAGAVAN. A high title denoting All-powerful; 
all-wise; all-inclusive; generally applied only 
to the highest teachers. 

BHAKTA. An ardent lover of God; a Bhakti-Yogi. 

BHAKTI. Ardent love of God. BHAKTI-YOGA. The 
Yoga, or Doctrine of the Love of God. BHAKTI- 
Yoal. A disciple of Bhakti-Yoga. 

BHAVANA. Meditation; thoughtful reverie. 

BHEDA. Separateness; lack of unity. 

BHIKSHU. A Buddhist mendicant monk. 

BHOGA. Sensuousness; sensual pleasure. 

BHUTAS. The gross elements of nature. 

BRAHMA. The personified conception of 
Brahman; the conception of Deity as the 
Creating God; the Creative Deity of the 
orthodox Hindu Trinity. 

BRAHMAN. The Absolute; THAT; the One 
Existence; the Primal Being; God, in the 
highest sense of the term. 

BRAHMAVIDYA. The knowledge of the Absolute; 
Supreme Wisdom; the Highest Knowledge. 
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BRAHMIN. A member of the highest caste of 
India; a “twice-born,’ according to the Hindu 
term. 

BUDDHA. The great founder of the Buddhist 
philosophy, and held to be an incarnation of 
Brahman by some; Gautama Buddha, who 
lived about B.C. 600. 

BUDDHI. The determinative faculty of the mind; 
the Determinative Principle arising from 
Prakriti by reason of the involvement of 
Purusha. 

CHAITANYA. Pure Intelligence; also the name of 
a high Hindu teacher, who lived about 1500 
A.D., and who is regarded by some as an 
incarnation or avatar of Krishna. 

CHARVAKA. A materialist; the Hindu term for 
one who rejects the spiritual philosophies. 
CHIDAKASA. The mental space, in which the 
advanced soul perceives knowledge of the 

universe. 

CHITTA. Mind-Stuff, or the subtle elements 
from which Mind is evolved or manifested. 
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CHITTAKASHA. The area or space of the mind. 

DAMA. Control of the organs of the senses and 
the body. 

DEHA. Gross matter. 

DRAVA. The Ultimate Substance of Kanada’'s 
Philosophy. 

Devas. The angelic beings, who were originally 
human beings, but who have advanced in the 
spiritual scale into a state of semi-divinity; 
“the shining ones,’ according to the Hindu 
popular term. 

DEVACHAN. The heaven-world. DEVALOKA. The 
higher regions or planes. 

DHARANA. Concentration. One-mindedness. 
The Yoga Sixth Step. 

DHARMA. Duty; virtue; the Path of Right Action. 

DHYANA. Meditation on the Divine; the Yoga 
Seventh Step. DHYANAMARGA. The Path of 
Knowledge through Meditation. 

DvaAITA. The Dualistic School of Philosophy, 
opposed to Advaita. 
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DVANDAS. The “pairs of opposites,’ or dual- 
aspects of nature, such as heat and cold, 
pleasure and pain; high and low; sharp and 
dull, etc.; the “polarities” of natural objects. 

DvesHa. Hatred; dislike; aversion; repulsion. 

EKAGRA. A state of Concentration. 

EKAM. One; hence, EKA-NISTHA, or devotion 
to one ideal; EKANTA-BHAKTI, or single-love 
for God; EKATMA-VADAM, or Monism_ in 
philosophy; EKAYANA, or the one-support of 
the universe, i.e., God. 

GAUTAMA. The founder of Buddhism; the 
Buddha. 

GNANA. Wisdom. GNANA YOGA. The Yoga of 
Wisdom. 

GOTAMA. The founder of the Nyaya Philosophy. 

GRAHANA. Sense-perception. 

GUNAS. The Three Qualities or Prakriti, or 
Nature (see lesson on The Sankhya System). 

Guru. A spiritual teacher; a term of great 
respect. 
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HATHA-YOGA. The Yoga of Physical Well- 
Being, or Physical Control, the aim of which 
is physical perfection, or the preparing of 
a worthy temple of the Spirit; but which, 
when perverted, is applied to the degrading 
and abnormal practices, austerities, and self- 
torture of the fakirs and false-Yogis of India. 
HATHA-YoGI. A follower or practitioner of 
Hatha-Yoga. 

Hum. A mystic word used in meditation, as in 
the sacred verse, “Om, Mani, Padme, Hum.” 
IDA. The left-sided nerve-current; the left 

nostril. 

INDRA. The “King of the gods,’ in the ancient 
Hindu mythology. 

INDRIYAS. The Internal Organs of the Mind. 

ISHTA-NISHTA. Devotion to one's highest ideals. 

ISHWARA. The Personal God; the Logos; the 
Demi-Urge; the Universal Purusha; sometimes 
used as the highest personification of the 
Absolute possible to the mind of man, 
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the Absolute in itself being incapable of 
conception or thought. 

JAIMINI. The founder of the Purva-Mimamsa 
Philosophy. 

Jiva. The individual life, or individual soul. JivA- 
ATMAN. The Atman in its manifestation of 
Jivas. 

KAIVALYA. Isolation from the Material World. 
Oneness with the Absolute. 

KALA. Time. 

KALPA. A cycle of time. 

KAMA. Desire; passion; sense-longing. 

KANADA. The founder of the Vaisheshika 
Philosophy. 

KAPILA. The founder of the Sankhya System of 
Philosophy; the great teacher of Evolution in 
India. 

KARMA. Action; also the effects resulting from 
action; also the Law of Spiritual Cause 
and Effect, which underlies the Hindu 
Philosophies and Religions. 
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KARMA-YOGA. The Yoga of Work, or Action, 
or Duty-Well-Performed Without Hope of 
Reward. KARMA-YoGI. A disciple of Karma- 
Yoga. 

KHANDA. Differentiated; divided; separated; 
or the action which separates, divides, or 
differentiates. 

KRISHNA. An incarnation of Vishnu; an Avatar of 
Deity; a Great Teacher who lived about 1400 
B.C., and whose general teachings are stated 
in the Bhagavad-Gita; the term is also used 
by the Vaishnavas, or worshipers of Krishna, 
as the name of the Absolute or THAT, as well 
as in the sense of the personified Deity. 

KUMBHAKA. The retention of the breath in the 
practice of Pranayama. 

KUNDALINI. The subtle nerve-energy, or 
concentrated psychic force, located in the 
lotus at the base of the spinal column, and 
which, when aroused, develops the psychic 
and spiritual powers of the Yogin. 

LINGA Sharira. Subtle Body. Etheric Body. 
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MAHA. Great. 

MAHAKASHA. Great space. 

MAHAPURUSHA. A great soul; generally applied 
to an incarnation, or avatar, or sometimes to 
a great sage or teacher. 

MAHAT. Universal Consciousness; the term 
literally meaning “the great one.’ 

MAHATATTVA. The great principle of 
Consciousness first evolved and proceeding 
from Prakriti, according to the Sankhya 
philosophy. 

Manas. The deliberative or reasoning faculty 
of the mind. 

MANTRAM. An affirmation; prayer; holy word; 
verse thought; idea, etc., expressed in words, 
or meditated upon in the form of words, 
during worship, meditation, or concentration. 

MANIPURA. The Third Lotus of the Yoga of 
Patanjali, which is situated directly opposite 
to the navel, on the Shusumna, along the 
spinal column. 
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Maya. Illusion; the Unreal Appearance of 
Nature; the phenomenal cloak or covering 
of the Absolute, which is not real but exists 
merely as an appearance; phantasmagoria. 

MIMANSA. The name of two schools of the 
Hindu Philosophy, viz.: the Purva Mimansa; 
and the Uttara Mimamsa, generally known 
as the Vedanta. 

MOKSHA. The state of Liberation; Emancipation; 
Freedom; Divine Absorption, etc., often 
used in the same sense as Nirvana. 

Muktl. Deliverance, or Emancipation from 
Samsara, or Rebirth. 

MULADHARA. The Basic or First Lotus of the 
Yoga of Patanjali, situated at the base of the 
spinal column; the termination of the spinal 
cord, in which the Kundalini is stored or 
“coiled-up:’ 

NADA-BRAHMA. The sacred word Aum (or Om), 
which was the first vibration of the newly- 
created universe. 

NAMA-RuPA. Name and form. 
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“NETI-NETI.” “Not-this—Not-this”; the term used 
by the teachers in describing THAT, which 
is considered as “Not-This” to everything— 
that is, as a Something that is No-Thing. 

NIRALAMBANA. “Without-Support"; an 
extremely high state of meditation, in the 
Yoga practice. 

NIRBIJA. “Without-Seed”; the highest possible 
form of Samadhi, or Yogasuperconsciousness, 
in which the seed of Karma is killed, and the 
soul is no longer bound to Samsara. 

NIRGUNA. “Without-Gunas”; that is, without 
qualities or attributes. 

NISHKAMAKARMA. Actions performed 
unselfishly, from duty, and without desire or 
hope of reward; according to the teachings 
of Karma Yoga. 

NityA. Eternal; without end; permanent; 
indestructible. 

NIRVANA. The state of Emancipation, or 
Freedom from Samsara, or Rebirth; the 
state of Absorption by the Divine; generally 
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used by the Buddhists, but sometimes by 
the Hindus. 

NIRVICHARA. Without discrimination, or 
preference. 

NIRVIKALPA. Without change in time; changeless 
duration; a “lesser eternity?’ 

NISHTHA. Oneness of attachment; singleness of 
attraction. 

NIYALI. Fate; Necessity; Determinism. 

NIYAMA. Religious Duty; consisting of inward 
and outward purity; right-thought; right- 
action; contentment; avoidance of luxury, 
vanity, and sensuousness; performance of 
religious duty, etc.; the Second Step of the 
Yoga of Patanjali. 

NyayA. The Philosophical System of Gotama. 
(See the lesson on the Three Minor Systems.) 

Ojas. The subtle energy of the system, 
conserved by continence and purity. 

OM, or OMKARA. See Aum. 

"OM TAT Sat.’ A sacred expression of the Hindus, 
applied to THAT, and meaning “Thou art the 
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Supreme and Absolute Being, Wisdom, and 
Bliss”; tat meaning “that, and sat meaning 
“being”; and Om meaning the term for THAT 
including his Absolute Aspects. 

PADARTHA. A Category, or Ultimate 
Classification. 

PARA. Supreme; greatest; highest (superlative 
term used as a prefix). 

PARA-ATMAN. The Supreme Spirit. 

PARA-BHAKTI. Supreme Love of God. 

PARA-BRAHM. Brahman considered in its 
Absolute Aspect, devoid of manifestation or 
emanation—Brahman-in-ltself. 

PARA-NIRVANA. The Supreme Nirvana, which by 
many is held to mean Absolute Extinction or 
Nothingness, but which the Inner Teachings 
hold to be Absolute Absorption in THAT and 
Infinite Consciousness. 

PARAMAHAMSA. Supreme soul, or being. 

PARAVIDYA. Supreme Wisdom, or knowledge. 

PARVATI. The wife of Shiva, in the ancient 
mythologies. 
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PATANJALI. The founder of the Yoga System of 
the Hindu Philosophy, who lived about 200 
B.C. 

PINGALA. The right-side nerve current; the left 
nostril. 

PIRRIS. The forefathers, or ancestors, highly 
venerated by the Hindus and all Orientals, 
and generally held to exercise a watchful 
interest over their descendants. 

PRADHANA. Nature, or primordial element. 

PRAJNA. Divine Wisdom, leading to the 
Realization of the One. 

PRAJNAJYOTI. An Illumined One; one who has 
attained divine knowledge. 

PRAKRITI. Nature; or the Primal Substance of 
Nature; one of the two fundamental bases 
of the conception of the Universe advanced 
by the Sankhya philosophy of Kapila; the 
source of the material and mental phases 
of the universe, as distinguished from the 
Spiritual Basis, or Purusha. 
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PRANA. The Universal Principle of Energy; also 
used to designate the Vital Force of the body, 
which is a manifestation of the Universal 
Prana. 

PRANAYAMA. The Science of Control of the 
Prana, principally by means of the Breath; 
the Fourth Step of Patanjali’s Yoga System. 

PRASANKHYANA. Contemplation of the Abstract. 

PRATIBHA. Illumination by Divine Wisdom. 

PRATIKA. A symbol, or image, of Brahman, the 
Infinite Being. 

PRATIMA. The use of images of the gods as 
symbols for the Supreme Being. The worship 
before these symbols is intended as the 
worship of the Supreme Being, in some of 
its phases, and is not idolatry as the term is 
generally understood. 

PRATIVSHAYA. The sense-organs. 

PRATYAHARA. Control of the Senses; a part of 
the Yoga discipline and practice; the Fifth 
Step of the Yoga of Patanjali, which consists 
in making the Mind introspective—that is, 
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turning it back on itself, and releasing it from 
the power of outward impressions. 

PRATYAGATMAN. The state of internal self- 
illumination, or spiritual knowing. 

PRATYAKSHAM. Perception by means of the 
illuminated consciousness, and without the 
necessity of sense organs. 

PRITHIVI. Solid matter; earth; cohesive mass. 

PURAKA. Inhalation of the Breath. 

PURUSHA. The Spiritual Principle; the Spirit (see 
lesson on the Sankhya System). 

PURVA MIMAMSA. “Prior Investigation”; one 
of the Three Minor Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. Raga. Attachment of the Senses. 

RAJA. Royal; Chief; Superior; Superlative. 

RAJA YOGA. The “Royal Yoga"; “Superlative 
Yoga"; a form of Yoga advocated by the Yoga 
School of Patanjali and others, which has for 
its object the development of the psychic 
and spiritual faculties, and the control of the 
Mind. (See lesson on the Yoga System.) 
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RAJAS. Activity; Energy; Lively; One of the 
Three Gunas. (See lesson on the Sankhya 
System.) 

RAMA. A celebrated ancient Hindu sage and 
teacher, regarded as an incarnation or avatar 
of Krishna. 

RECHAKA. Exhalation of the Breath. 

RIG-VEDA. The oldest part of the Vedas, and 
which is composed principally of hymns, etc. 

RISHI. A great sage or teacher who has attained 
the stage of Super-Man, and whois possessed 
of the power of supersense perception. 

RUDRA. The name formerly given to Shiva, in 
the ancient mythology. 

SAGUNA. Possessing qualities. 

SAHASHRARA. The final lotus, situated in the 
brain, described in Patanjali’s Yoga System; 
sometimes regarded as the brain itself; “the 
thousand-petalled lotus.’ 

SAKTI. Power; Authority. 
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SAMA. The form of mental control which consists 
in directing the mind inward, and preventing 
it from externalizing. 

SAMADHI. Transcendental Contemplation, 
or Ecstasy; Cosmic Consciousness; a 
supernormal state produced by meditation, 
concentration, etc.; the Eighth Step of 
Patanjali's Yoga System. 

SAMANYA. The Principle of Generality, or Genus. 

SAMAPATTI. The figurative term, meaning “the 
casket of treasures,’ used by the Yogins to 
describe the stages of meditation. 

SAMAVAYA. The Principle of Coherence. 

SAMPRAJNATA. The preliminary stage of 
Samadhi, or superconsciousness resulting 
from Yoga meditation, etc. 

SAMSARA. The World of Phenomenal Existence; 
the Chain of Rebirth; the Cycle of Existences; 
used particularly to distinguish the universe 
of manifestation and phenomena from the 
Real Existence which lies behind and under 
it. 
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SAMSKARAS. The impression in the mind-stuff 
that results in fixing habits. 

SAMYANA. A term used to designate the Three 
Higher Steps in Patanjali’s Yoga, known 
as Dharana, Dhyana, and Samadhi; or, in 
other words, the steps of Control of the 
Mind, Meditation, and Transcendental 
Contemplation, collectively; the word means 
Restraint or Control. 

SANANDAM. The third stage of Samadhi, or 
super-consciousness. 

SANATANA. The “External Religion” of India. 

SANKARACHARYA. A great Hindu teacher who 
lived about A.D. 800, and who was the 
leading expounder and commentor of the 
Vedanta. 

SANKHYA. The great system of Hindu Philosophy 
founded by Kapila about 70o B.c., the 
leading features of which are the conception 
of the dual-principles of Purusha, or Spirit, 
and Prakriti, or Nature, or Universal Creative 
Energy. (See lesson on The Sankhya System.) 
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SANNYASA. Renunciation; non-worldliness; the 
forsaking of position, name, possessions, 
family, and all connected with the world of 
sense-attraction. SANNYASIN. A follower of 
Sannyasa; an ascetic; one who forsakes all 
and follows the Spirit. 

SAT. Absolute Existence; one of the terms 
applied to The Absolute Brahman, or THAT. 

SAT-CHIT-ANANDA. A term applied to The 
Absolute, Brahman or THAT, consisting 
of three terms, and meaning “Absolute 
Existence or Being—Absolute Wisdom and 
Knowledge—Absolute Bliss or Happiness.” 

SATTVAS. One of the three Gunas; the Guna 
of Brightness, Goodness, and Light. (See the 
lesson on the Sankhya System.) 

SIDDHANTA. The Knowledge of Decision; 
positive knowledge. 

SIDDHAS. Yogis who have attained semi-divine 
powers, through superconscious knowledge, 
etc. SIDDHIS. The supernormal powers of the 


Siddhas. 
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SISHYA. A student, neophyte, or disciple of a 
Guru; a Chela. 

SHAKTAS. Worshipers of Shakti. 

SHAKTI. The Principle of Life Energy or Cosmic 
Energy, or Nature. 

SHAIVAS. The cult of Shiva worshipers. 

SHIVA, or SIVA. The Third Principle of the 
Hindu Trinity, representing the Destroying 
or Changing Principle; also the conception 
of the Supreme Being of the Shaivas. (See 
lessons on The Religions of India.) 

SLOKA. A verse of a poem or sacred writing. 

SMRITI. Memory; also aterm sometimes applied 
to the sacred books outside of the Vedas, 
which have been transmitted in the past by 
Memory. 

SOHAM. A term meaning “I Am He; used by 
the enthusiastic Bhakti Yogis, and others, and 
implying the perception of their relation to 
Brahman or THAT; equivalent to the radical 
Sufi statement of "I am God Himself” 
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SOMA. The nectar of the ancient gods; an Indian 
plant. 

SRAVANA. The supersensuous hearing claimed 
to be developed by the Yoga practices; 
Clairaudience. 

SRI, or SHRI. A term meaning “blessed one,’ or 
“holy one,’ applied to the great sages and 
teachers of India by their followers. 

STHULA Sharira. The gross physical body, as 
distinguished from the LINGA SHARIRA, or 
subtle body, or etheric double. 

SUNYA VADA. The doctrine that behind the 
phenomenal world there is an Infinite Void, 
or Nothing; a form of philosophical Nihilism. 

SUSHUPTI. The state of profound, dreamless 
sleep. 

SHUSHUMNA. The canal running through the 
centre of the spinal cord, and through which 
the Kundalini ascends in the Yogi practices. 
(See the lesson on the Yoga System.) 
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SVADHISTHANA. The second lotus of the Yoga 
system of Patanjali, and which is situated 
back of the navel. 

SWAMI. A spiritual teacher. 

TADIYATA. A state of exaltation common to 
certain of the advanced Bhakti Yogis, in 
which the man loses his sense of personality 
and feels that he is merged with the Lord's 
“radiation or light” by reason of his Love-of- 
God. 

TAMAS. Darkness; one of the Gunas; the Guna of 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Slowness. (See lesson 
on the Sankhya System.) 

TANAMATRAS. Subtle or fine elements of Nature, 
from which the gross elements proceed. 

TAPAS. Ascetic practices for controlling the 
body by fasting, austerities, self-torture, etc. 

“TAT TVAM Asi.’ A term meaning “That thou art,’ 
used by Hindu teachers to their students, 
and which informs them of their relationship 
with Brahman, through the Indwelling Spirit. 
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TATTVAS. Principles; Categories; Ultimate 
Classes; Truths. 

TEJAS. The element of Fire. 

TRISHNA. Desire; thirst; longing; craving. 

TurIyA. The highest state of consciousness. 

TYAGA. Renunciation of the lower for the higher. 

UDANA. Nerve-current controlling the speech 
organs. 

UDGATHA. The awakening of the Kundalini. 

UPADANA. 

UPANISHADS. The later Sacred Books of India. 

UPAYAPRATYAYA. The state of intense abstraction, 
or meditation upon abstract things; abstract 
meditation, or meditation upon nothing. 

UTTARA MIMANSA. A term applied to the 
Vedanta System of Hindu Philosophy, and 
meaning “subsequent investigation,’ or 
“investigation of the subsequent part,’ the 
“investigation” applying to the Vedas. 

VADA. Knowledge by Argument, or Discussion. 
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VAIRAGYAM. Renunciation of, and non- 
attachment to, the objects or allurement of 
the senses. 

VAISHESHIKA. The school or system of Hindu 
Philosophy founded by Kanada, one of 
the distinguishing features of which is the 
“Atomic Theory:' (See lesson on The Three 
Minor Systems.) 

VAISHNAVAS. The disciples and worshipers 
of Vishnu, or Krishna; one of the leading 
religious sects of India. (See lessons on The 
Religions of India.) 

VARUNA. A god in the ancient Hindu mythology. 

VASUDEVA. A manifestation of the Infinite Being. 

VAYU. The Principle of Air. 

VEDANA. The supersensuous faculty of Feeling 
developed by the Yogis. 

VEDAS. The Sacred Books of India. (See latter 
part of this lesson.) 

VEDANTA. The great system of Hindu Philosophy, 
the distinguishing feature of which is Idealism. 
(See lesson on The Vedanta System.) 
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VibYA. Wisdom; Knowledge; Science. 

VIMOKSHA. Absolute freedom from Desire; 
Emancipation. 

VIRYA. Strength; vitality; energy; virility. 

VISHNU. The First Principle of the Hindu Trinity; 
the Preservative Principle of Deity; of whom 
Krishna was an avatar; the conception of 
Vishnu and Krishna is often identical. (See 
the lessons on the Religions of India.) 

VISHESHA. Atomic Individuality. 

VISHISHTADVAITA. The branch of the Vedanta 
which holds to the conception of “qualified 
non-dualism, and which teaches that the 
individual soul is a part of God. (See lesson 
on the Vedanta System.) VISHISTADVAITAN. A 
disciple or follower of Vishishtadvaita. 

VIVEKANANDA. A term meaning “Bliss-in- 
Discrimination”; the name adopted by a 
celebrated Hindu Advaitist teacher who 
visited America in 1893. 

VIVEKA. Discrimination between the true and 
the false. 
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VISHUDDHA. The fifth lotus of the Yoga of 
Patanjali, and which is situated in the 
Shushumna, back of the throat. 

VRITTI. A whirlpool, vortex, or wave-action in 
the Chitta or Mind-Stuff; a mental activity or 
thought-action. 

VYANA. The nerve-currents of the physical 
body. 

VYASA. An ancient Hindu teacher who is held 
to be the author of the Mahabharata, and 
of the Aphorisms of the Uttara Mimansa or 
Vedanta. VYASA SUTRAS. The Aphorisms of 
Vyasa. 

VYUTTHANA. Arousing or awakening from 
meditation, or concentration. 

YAMA. Self-Control; the First Step in Patanjali’s 
Yoga System. 

YocA.A term meaning “yoking; joining, etc.’; also 
meaning “mental control and advancement” 
resulting therefrom; the name of the Yoga 
System of Hindu Philosophy established by 
Patanjali. (See lesson on the Yoga System.) 
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Yoai, or YOGIN.A follower of Yoga; a practitioner 
of the Yoga methods; or in a more general 
sense, “one who seeks Union, Realization, 
and Attainment by means of Wisdom, Divine 
Love, Action, or Control—or by all.” 


SPECIAL MESSAGE XII. 

For this month we invite you to partake of 
the fragments of the Bread of Truth, baked 
from the flour of Wisdom, by the Hindu Sages 
of old: 


"I know the One to be the All. The Great Self, 
the Truth, all effulgence, transcending all darkness. 
Knowing this, one can transcend even death.’ 

"As oil is found in sesamum-seeds; as ghee is found 
in curds; as water is found in the streams; as fire is 
found in the flame; so is the One Self seen in the self 
by him who tries to realize it through universal love 
and perfect control over mind and body’ 

“Three are the supports of religion: Renunciation; 


Knowledge; and Compassion.’ 
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“Beyond desire; without parts; above egoism; 
being and non-being—whatever thou art, still thou 
canst not escape being the One. Thou protectest, 
destroyest, givest, shinest, speakest, though ever free 
from egoism—wonderful is the power of Illusion 
which concealeth thee, and yet revealeth thee—but 
more wonderful still art thou beyond the Illusion.” 

“Then, when Truth was still unmanifest, It, of itself, 
became manifest through name and form, endowing 
everything with this or that name, and this or that 
form. All things even until now are defined by some 
name and some form. This is the import of Its entering 
into the objective formed and evolved from Itself” 

“In dreams there are in reality no chariots; no horses; 
not even the course on which the chariot may run; and 
yet all these are mentally created in a moment. There 
are in reality no joys; no pleasures; no delights; and yet 
all are mentally seen and felt at the instant. There are 
in reality no ponds, no lakes, no rivers, and yet all are 
there at the merest thought. The power of evolving 
any number of forms from Itself is the creative power 
of the One” 
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“This, therefore, is the Truth that as from fire well- 
lighted, fiery sparks flow off in every direction by the 
thousands, so do all beings of every variety come 
out, O Great One! from the ever Immutable, and are 
resolved also into the same. It is the self-illumined, 
formless Spirit of Truth, all within and all without; 
unborn; without breath; without mortal mind; above 
all conditions; beyond the eternal cause of the 


phenomenal and relative objective.’ 
Our Meditation for the coming month is: 


“THERE IS BUT ONE TRUTH—MEN CALL IT BY MANY 
NAMES. ABOVE TIME AND BEYOND SPACE, AND FREE FROM 
CAUSATION, EVER DWELLETH THE ONE THAT IS ALL.’ 
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Scriptures 
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The Bhagavad Gita 
The Message of the Master 


1907 
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Cie AND ADAPTED from numerous 
old and new translations of the Original 
Sanscrit Text 
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Introduction. 





HE “BHAGAVAD GITA, sometimes called “The 

Lord's Lay, or the “Message of the Master,” 
is an episode of the great Hindu epic, the 
Mahabharata, in the Sixth (or “Bhishma”) 
Parva. It enjoys the highest esteem among 
the Hindu people, and is constantly quoted 
there as a great authority regarding doctrine. 
Its philosophy embodies the prevailing Hindu 
beliefs, as expounded by the Brahmans, and in 
its teachings it subtly blends into a harmonious 
whole the varying points of doctrine of Patanjali, 
Kapila and of the Vedas. It is supposed to have 
been written by Vyasa whose personality is 
veiled in doubt for of the time of his existence 
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in the world no record seems to have been 
kept. 

To the reader who finds in this marvelous 
dialogue merely the record of a literal 
conversation dressed up in fancy by the 
Oriental imagination, the real beauty and 
purpose of the teaching is lost. But to him who 
is able to pierce the outer covering, which 
surrounds all of the great Oriental writings, 
and find beyond that the esoteric teachings, 
this poem is one of the grandest that has ever 
been given the race. One must needs read 
behind the covering—and between the lines, 
in order to understand the Bhagavad Gita. No 
attempt has been made by the compiler of this 
publication to interpret the inner teachings of 
the Gita. It has, as the Hindu teachers instruct 
their pupils, seven texts, each superimposed 
upon the other, so that each man may read 
his own lesson from it, according to his plane 
of unfoldment. Each will get from it that which 
is fitted to his stage of unfoldment. And each 
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reading will bring to light new beauties, for the 
mind of the reader will grow with each perusal 
and soon be prepared for the understanding 
of higher phases of thought. 

There have been a number of English 
translations of the Gita, from the first effort 
of Charles Wilkins, in India, in 1785, up to the 
present time. Some are very good, others 
indifferent, and others actually misleading and 
causing confusion. Some of these translations 
have evidently been made by persons inclining 
to certain schools of philosophy; and the 
meaning, as colored by their own philosophical 
glasses, while most satisfactory to them and 
their followers, is distracting to those outside 
the pale, who have had the opportunity of 
comparing the various editions. 

This particular edition, issued by us, is not a 
new translation, but rather a compilation from 
the best of the various good translations of 
Hindu and English translators, some of which 
are now out of print, or inaccessible to the 
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general public. The compiler has endeavored 
to give the spirit of the teachings, in a plain, 
practical, understandable form, adapted to the 
requirements and needs of the English speaking 
reader, although such a presentation has often 
necessitated the sacrifice of any attempt at 
literary merit. In fact this book makes no claim 
whatsoever to literary style. It merely seeks to 
carry the Message contained within its pages, 
in plain words and simple form, to those who 
are ready for it. 

The compiler has purposely omitted many 
Sanscrit terms which have proved to be 
confusing to the English reader, notably the 
many titles and names bestowed upon both 
Krishna, and Arjuna, in the original. In some 
editions the English reader is confused by these, 
and has often been led to imagine that there 
were several persons engaged in conversation 
instead of but two principal characters. We 
trust that we have simplified the text, and that 
those who read it will understand the reason 
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for the plain, simple, and unpolished style 
adopted. 

To those who, after studying this little book, 
are desirous of further acquainting themselves 
with the subject—and who seek the Inner 
Doctrine underlying the various forms of the 
Hindu Philosophy, we would recommend the 
Lessons in “Gnani Yoga,’ issued by our house. 
These Lessons contain, in the plainest form 
and style, the higher teachings of the Yogi 
Philosophy—the Inner Doctrines. 

We further recommend to the readers of this 
work a little book, also issued by us, bearing 
the title of "The Spirit of the Upanishads,’ which 
contains a collection of texts, quotations and 
selections from the great sacred books of India. 
The texts, etc., bear directly upon the subjects 
touched upon in the Bhagavad Gita, and will 
aid the student in obtaining a fuller conception 
of the underlying principles of the teachings. 

We strongly advise that those who intend 
to read this book, should first read the little 
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notice, which follows this formal prefatory 
introduction. By so doing, the reader will 
become acquainted with certain circumstances 
concerning the characters, scene, and theme 
of the story, which will make the reading of the 
text far more pleasing and instructive. 

We trust that this little book may fulfill its 
mission in the carrying abroad the “Message of 
the Master: 

The Yogi Publication Society. 
Chicago, Ill., January 5, 1907. 
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The Scene; Theme; and Characters. 





HE SCENE OF the action, or story, is laid in the 

low, level land in India, between the Jumna 
and the Sarsooti rivers—now known as Kurnul 
and Jheed—the land being known in the story 
as "the plain of the Kurus’ The word “Kuru” 
was the name of the common ancestor of the 
contending factions in the battle—the theme of 
the story—the opposing factions being known, 
respectively, as the “Kurus, and the “Pandus,' as 
you will notice a little farther on. 

The theme of the great Hindu epic, the 
Mahabharata, of which the Bhagavad Gita is 
an episode, is the great war which was carried 
on between two factions, or parties, of a 
certain large tribe, or family, the descendants 
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of the common ancestor Kuru. The bone of 
contention between the opposing factions 
was the sovereignty of Hastinapura, which 
some authorities suppose to be identical with 
modern Delhi. The elder branch, faction, or 
party, bore the general name of the whole 
people—Kurus: the younger branch bearing 
the name of Pandus, the term being derived 
from the name of Pandu, the father of the five 
chiefs commanding the army of their faction or 
branch. 

The whole Kuru people were an old family, 
many generations having passed between the 
time of Kuru, its founder, and the time of the 
battle between the two branches. It is stated 
that the family, or people, originally inhabited 
a region beyond the Himalayas, and afterward 
emigrated into the northwest of the peninsula, 
and there founded the nucleus of a race who 
called themselves the Arya, or exalted, the 
term being intended to distinguish them from 
the lower tribes whom they conquered, and 
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whose territory they wrested from them and 
occupied. 

The history of the people immediately 
preceding the great war, and from the 
occurrences of which the war itself arose, is as 
follows: 

At the capital of the country, a city called 
Hastinapura (supposed to be modern Delhi), 
reigned the king Vichitravirya. He married 
two sisters, but he died shortly after the dual- 
marriage, leaving no children. Following the 
custom of the ancient Oriental peoples, and 
moved by love and respect for his deceased 
brother, his half-brother, the Vyasa, married 
the widows, and begat two sons named 
Dhritarashtra and Pandu. The eldest son, 
Dhritarashtra, had one hundred sons, the 
eldest being named Duryodhana. The 
younger brother, Pandu, had five sons, all great 
warriors, and known as the “five Pandu princes.” 
Dhritarashtra became blind, and, although 
remaining nominally king, his real power passed 
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to his eldest son Duryodhana, who influenced 
his father and caused him to banish from the 
land his cousins, the five Pandu princes. 

After many vicissitudes, travels, and hard- 
ships, these princes returned to their native land, 
surrounded by their friends and sympathizers, 
and reinforced by warriors furnished by 
neighboring friendly kings, the whole forming 
a mighty army. They marched on to the plain 
of the Kurus, and began a campaign against the 
older branch of the family, the partisans and 
followers of Dhritarashtra, who gathered under 
the leadership of the eldest son of the latter, 
named Duryodhana, who was in command 
by reason of his father’s blindness; and under 
the general name of the family, "the Kurus” the 
elder branch began a determined resistance to 
the invasion or attack of the younger branch, 
the Pandus. 

This brings us to the scene and time of the 
battle. The Kuru faction led by Duryodhana 
(acting for his blind father, Dhritarashtra) was 
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arrayed on one side; and on the other side was 
the hosts of the Pandus, led by the five Pandu 
princes. The active command of the Kuru army 
was vested in Bhishma, the oldest war-chief 
of his faction; the Pandu army being led by 
Bhima, a renowned warrior. ARJUNA, one of 
the five Pandu princes, and one of the leading 
characters in the story, was present at the battle 
with his brothers, and was accompanied in his 
war chariot by the human incarnation of THE 
SUPREME SPIRIT—KRISHNA, the latter having 
become the friend and companion of ARJUNA 
as a reward for the fortitude with which the 
latter had borne his persecutions, and as 
a recognition for the nobility of character 
displayed by him. 

The battle was opened by Bhishma, the 
Kuru chieftain, blowing his great war-shell or 
conch, to the sound of which his followers 
joined with the blare of their battle shells and 
horns. ARJUNA, and the Pandu host answer the 
challenge with mighty blasts. The fight then 
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begins with great flights of arrows, in which both 
sides exert themselves to the utmost. ARJUNA, 
at the beginning of the battle, asks KRISHNA to 
drive his chariot to a position where he may 
witness the two contending parties. From the 
desired position ARJUNA surveys the two battle 
lines, and is overcome with horror at the sight 
of blood relatives and friends opposing each 
other in the two contending armies. He sees 
dear ones on both sides, seeking each other's 
blood. He is overcome with the thought of the 
horror of the fratricidal war, and, throwing down 
his weapons, he declares that he would rather 
die without defending himself, than be the 
cause of the death of his kinsmen on the other 
side. KRISHNA replies with subtle philosophical 
discourse, which forms the greater part of 
the episode of the epic, called the Bhagavad 
Gita, the poem or story which is offered to 
your consideration in this little book. ARJUNA 
is made to see the weakness of his position, 
judged from the absolute point-of-view, and 
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he consents to play his part in the drama. The 
battle finally results in the overthrow of the 
Kurus, or elder branch, and the triumph of the 
Pandus, or younger branch, the latter being 
ARJUNA'S party. 

The scene opens at a place removed from 
the battle field, where the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra inquires of the faithful Sanjaya, 
of the events transpiring at the front. Sanjaya 
replies, giving the news of the day, his story 
comprising the poem. 

The battle, of course, serves but as a setting 
for the discourse of KRISHNA to ARJUNA, at least 
so far as this poem is concerned. 
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Part I: The Gloom of Arjuna. 





POKE DHRITARASHTRA, KING of the Kurus, to 
SANJAYA, the faithful, saying: 

“Tell me, O Sanjaya, of my people and the 
Pandus, assembled in battle array on the plain 
of the Kurus! What have they been doing?” 

SANJAYA: “Thy son Duryodhana, commander 
of thy hosts of battle, when he beheld the host 
of the Pandus, arrayed for strife and combat, 
approached his preceptor, Drona, the son of 
Bharadvaja, saying: 

"Behold, O Master, the mighty host of the 
sons of Pandu, comprising the vast array 
of experienced and bold fighting-men, 
commanded by thy former pupil, the wily and 
resourceful son of Drupada. 
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"Behold how, gathered together in the 
opposing ranks are mighty warriors in their 
chariots of battle. Their names are synonyms 
for valor, strength and cunning. 

“And on our own side, gathered together, 
under my command, are the greatest warriors 
of our people, heroes, valiant and experienced, 
each well armed with his favorite weapons, and 
most ready to use them; and all devoted to me 
and my cause and willing and anxious to risk 
and renounce their lives for my sake. 

“But, alas, O Master, this army of ours, 
although most valiant and though commanded 
by Bhishma, seems unto me too insufficient and 
weak, while the enemy, commanded by Bhima, 
and confronting us in threatening array, seems 
more strong and sufficient. Therefore, let all 
the captains of my host prepare to stand by 
Bhishma, to support and guard him well: 

“Then Bhishma, the ancient chief of the Kurus, 
blew his great battle-shell, sounding it like unto 
the roar of the lion, to awaken the spirits and 
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courage of the Kurus. And answering its great 
roar, there sounded at once innumerable other 
shells and horns, drums and tabors; and other 
instruments of warlike music, so that the sound 
was tumultuous and stirred the hearts of the 
Kurus to valiant deeds and high resolves. 

“Then, in brave response and mighty defiance, 
sounded forth the instruments of the hosts of 
the Pandus. 

“Standing in their great war-chariots, trimmed 
with gold and precious stones, and drawn by 
milk-white steeds, Krishna, the incarnation of 
God, and Arjuna, the son of Pandu, sounded 
their war shells until the air quivered in 
vibration. And all the rest of the mighty host 
of the Pandus joined in the defiance, and the 
mightiest warriors of the throng sounded their 
instruments again and again, until the sound 
was as the sound of the violent thunder, and 
earth's surface answered in responsive rhythm. 
And the hosts of the Kurus were affrighted and 
dismayed. 
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“Then Arjuna, perceiving that the hosts of 
Kuru stood ready to begin the fight, and seeing 
that even then the arrows were beginning to 
wing their flight through the air, raising his bow, 
spake thus to Krishna, the God, who stood 
beside him in the chariot:” 

“O Krishna, drive thou, | pray thee, my chariot 
so that it stand between the two opposing 
armies, that | may gaze upon the men of the 
Kuru hosts that stand ready to begin this bloody 
fight, and with whom | must combat, battle, 
and strive in this fray. Let me look upon mine 
enemies, the followers of the evil-minded and 
vindictive commander of the Kurus!” 

Then drove Krishna the chariot containing 
himself and Arjuna, until at last it stood in a 
space between the two opposing hosts. And 
then Krishna bade Arjuna look attentively upon 
the hostile army of the Kurus, and then upon 
the faces of his friends, the host of the Pandus. 
And Arjuna, looking, saw arrayed on either 
side, grandsires, uncles, cousins, tutors, sons 
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and brothers. Gazing farther he saw, likewise, 
near relations and bosom friends. Loved ones, 
benefactors, playmates, companions, and many 
others whose welfare was dear to him, he saw 
standing opposed to him, fretting for the fight. 
And also standing back of him, awaiting the 
word to join him in the fray, stood others of like 
relationship, both of blood and of friendship. 

And Arjuna, seeing these things, was 
overcome with gloom. Compassion, pity, 
compunction, despondency, and sadness filled 
his heart, and, sighing deeply, with sorrow 
permeating his tones, he spake thus to Krishna, 
who stood by his side in the chariot: 

“O Krishna now that | behold the faces and 
forms of my kindred and loved ones, thus 
arrayed against each other, and chafing for the 
fight, my heart faileth me. My legs tremble; 
mine arms refuse to do my bidding; my face is 
drawn in agony; my skin burns as with a fever; 
my hair standeth upon end; my brain reels; my 
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whole body is convulsed with horror; my war- 
bow slips from my fingers. 

"Evil omens fill the air, and strange voices 
seem to speak around me, so that | am 
overcome with confusion and indecision. 
What good can come from my killing these my 
kindred, and loved ones, and friends? | desire 
not the glory of victory, O Krishna. Nor do 
| long for the kingdoms or dominion; nor do 
| seek for enjoyments of life, or pleasure; nor 
even life itself. These things appear most vain 
and undesirable to me when those for whom 
they were to be coveted have abandoned life 
and all else. 

“Tutors, sons and fathers; grandsires and 
grandsons; uncles and nephews; cousins, 
kindred all; and friends, comrades and 
companions, stand before me, inviting my 
arrows. Even though these may desire to kill 
me; nay, may even actually slay me—still do | 
wish not to slay them, even though the three 
great regions of the universe be my reward, 
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much less the petty thing we call the earth, or 
the pettier kingdoms thereof. 

"Were | to kill my relatives, the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, what happiness or pleasure 
could be ours, O great one. Should we destroy 
them, remorse would be our companion and 
indweller. Therefore, it seems to me as a truth 
that we should refrain from slaying these, our 
kinsmen, for how can we be happy, hereafter, if 
we are guilty of having destroyed those of our 
race. 

"It is no excuse for us, who see these things as 
we do, to say that these others have minds so 
depraved and bloodthirsty that they can see 
no evil in the shedding of the blood of their 
kinsmen and friends. Can such an excuse justify 
us, who knoweth better, in committing a like 
horror? 

"We have been taught that in the annihilation 
of a family, the ancient virtue of the family is 
destroyed. And in the destruction of the virtue 
and traditions of a people, vice and impiety 
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overwhelm the whole race. Thus may the 
women of the family become corrupt, and the 
purity of the blood vanish. This adulteration 
of the blood prevents the performance of 
the ceremonies of the rites due the ancestors, 
according to our ancient customs, and the 
forefathers, if the teachings of the people 
be true, must sink into a state of misery and 
unhappiness. 

“Thus by the crimes of those who destroy 
their own relations, sore contamination of the 
family-virtue and glory is made possible, and 
the forefathers of the race are given great 
mortification, and pain and degradation, as we 
have been taught from childhood, as a people, 
O Krishna. 

"O woe is me! Woe unto us who are preparing 
to commit the horrible crime of murdering 
these, our blood-relations and kind, for the 
bauble of dominion—the lust of power! 

“Rather would | bare my breast to the 
weapons of the Kurus, and let them drink deep 
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of the blood of my heart—rather would | await 
their coming, unresistingly, and unarmed meet 
their thrusts—than commit this foul crime 
against my blood-relations. Surely, that for me 
would be far the better! O woe is me, and woe 
unto us all!” 

And having spoken thus, Arjuna sank back 
upon the seat of his chariot, and sitting down, 
he put away from him his bow and his arrows, 
and, placing his head between his hands, he 
gave away to the gloom, despondency and 
grief that was consuming his heart. 

THUS ENDETH PART | OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE GLOOM OF ARJUNA.’ 
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Part Il: The Inner Doctrine. 





Ko THE BLESSED One, filled with love, 
compassion and pity for Arjuna who was 
thus smitten with compunction and gloom, and 
whose eyes were overflowing with tears of grief, 
spake unto him these words: 

“Whence cometh this dejection, O Arjuna, 
which hath overcometh thee who art standing 
on the field of battle. This folly and unmanly 
weakness is most disgraceful, contrary to 
thy duty—such weakeneth the foundation 
of honor. Yield not thyself to this unmanly 
weakness, for it ill fitteth thee who hath been 
called the Tormentor Of His Foes. Shake off 
this despicable fancy, and stand up bravely and 
resolutely, O Conqueror of Foes!” 
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ARJUNA: “Alas O Krishna, how can | attack 
with the arrows of the battle, such worthy 
and honorable men as Bhishma and Drona— 
they who are full worthy of my reverence, O 
Master—how shall | do this wicked thing? 

“Better were it for me to eat even the dry 
and tasteless crust of the ragged beggar, than 
to be the instrument of death to these most 
noble and worshipful men, who were my 
preceptors and teachers! Were | to slay these 
well-wishers of mine, verily | should partake of 
but blood-besprinkled possessions, wealth and 
pleasures—a horrid feast to which the beggar’s 
crust would be noble and most worthy. 

“| cannot see whether it would be better for 
me whether we be the victors or the defeated, 
for | should not wish to live after having caused 
the death of those arrayed against us—my 
kinsmen and friends—the sons and people of 
Kuru's king Dhritarashtra, who now confront us 
in angry battle array. My compassion weighs 
down my heart even unto faintness, and my 
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mind reels confusedly before the problem 
presented to it. What is Right Action for me— 
what is my Duty? O most blessed Krishna, my 
Lord, decide these weighty questions for me— 
tell me what is Right. |, Thy disciple and student, 
beg for Thy instruction in this my hour of dire 
need. 

"So confused and dazed am |, that my 
understanding is confounded by the dictates 
of my Duty, and | can discover nothing that 
will give peace to the fever of mind which 
burneth within me, and drieth up my faculties. 
Even though | should gain a kingdom on earth, 
surpassing all other earthly kingdoms, even as 
the sun surpasseth the stars—nay, even though 
| were to gain dominion over the Hosts of 
Heaven, my grief would not be assuaged.” 

"Nay, nay, | will not fight—l will not fight.” 

And, saying these words Arjuna became 
silent. But Krishna, smiling most tenderly upon 
the despondent prince, standing, cast down 
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in mind, in the midst of the two armies, spake 
unto him these words: 

“Thou grievest for those who need not thy 
grief, Arjuna, yet thy words are not those of 
the foolish, but bear within them the seeds of 
wisdom. Thy utterances have a wise sound, but 
yet express only the outer wisdom, and fail to 
show the flower of the inner doctrine of the 
wise. They are true, and yet not wholly true— 
the half-truth is apparent—but the missing half 
is the deeper portion. 

"The truly wise grieve neither for the dead, 
nor yet for the living. Just as the brave man 
feareth neither Death nor Life, so doth the wise 
man avoid grief over either, though the half- 
wise grieve over either or both, according to 
mood and circumstance. 

“Know thou, O Prince of Pandu, that there 
never was a time when I, nor thou, nor any of 
these princes of earth was not; nor shall there 
ever come a time, hereafter, when any of us 
shall cease to be. 
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"As the soul, wearing this material body, 
experienceth the stages of infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, even so shall it, in due 
time, pass on to another body, and in other 
incarnations shall it again live, and move and 
play its part. Those who have attained the 
wisdom of the Inner Doctrine, know these 
things, and fail to be moved by aught that 
cometh to pass in this world of change; to such 
Life and Death are but words, and both are but 
surface aspects of the deeper Being. 

“The senses, through their appropriate 
faculties of the mind, give thee reports of cold 
and heat, pleasure and pain. But these changes 
come and go; they are shifting, transient and 
inconstant. Bear them with equanimity, bravely 
and patiently, O Prince. 

“For, verily | say unto you, that the man whom 
these things have ceased to further torment— 
he who stands steadfast, undisturbed by 
pleasure and pain—he to whom all things 
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seem alike—such an one, say |, hath acquired 
the road to Immortality. 

“That which is unreal hath no shadow of 
Real Being, notwithstanding the illusion of 
appearance and false knowledge. And that 
which hath Real Being hath never ceased to be— 
can never cease to be, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary. The wise have inquired into 
these things, O Arjuna, and have discovered 
the real Essence, and Inner Meaning of things. 

“Know that The Absolute, which pervades all 
things, is indestructible. No one can work the 
destruction of the Imperishable One. 

“These bodies, which act as enveloping 
coverings for the souls occupying them, are 
but finite things of the moment—and not the 
Real Man at all. They perish as all finite things 
perish. Let them perish. Up, O Prince of Pandu, 
knowing these things, prepare to fight! 

“He who in his ignorance thinketh: ‘I slay, 
or ‘I am slain, babbleth like an infant lacking 
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knowledge. Of a truth, none can slay—none 
can be slain. 

“Take unto thy inner mind, this truth, O Prince! 
Verily, the Real Man—the Spirit of Man—is 
neither born, nor doth it die. Unborn, undying, 
ancient, perpetual and eternal, it hath endured 
and will endure forever. The body may die; be 
slain; be destroyed completely; but He that 
hath occupied it remaineth unharmed. 

“How cana man who knoweth the truth—that 
the Real Man is eternal, indestructible, superior 
to time, change and accident, commit the folly 
of thinking that he can either kill; cause to be 
killed; or be killed himself? 

"As a man throweth away his old garments, 
replacing them with new and brighter ones, 
even so the Dweller of the body, having quitted 
its old mortal frame, entereth into others which 
are new and freshly prepared for it. 

“Weapons pierce and cut not the Real Man, 
nor doth the fire burn him; the water affecteth 
him not, nor doth the wind dry him nor blowhim 
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away. For he is impregnable and impervious to 
these things of the world of change; he is eternal, 
permanent, unchangeable and unalterable; He 
is Real. 

“In his Essence he is immutable, unthinkable, 
inconceivable, unknowable; therefore, why 
shouldst thou allow thyself to be made a 
weakling by childish grief? 

“Or if, perchance, thou believeth not these 
things, and liveth in the illusion of belief in 
birth and death as realities—even so, asketh 
thee, why shouldst thou lament and grieve? 
For, if this last be true, then as certain as it is 
that all men have been born, so is it certain that 
all men must die; therefore why grieve and fret 
thyself over the inevitable and unavoidable? 

"To those who lack the Inner Wisdom, there is 
no knowledge of whence we come, or whither 
we go; such know only what is at the moment. 
Why should they, then disturb themselves 
regarding this thing or that—why should they 
lament? 
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“Some wonder greatly regarding the soul, 
while others hear of and speak of it with 
incredulity and lack of comprehension. And no 
one, by mortal mind, really understandeth the 
mystery, nor knoweth it in its true and essential 
nature, in spite of all that has been said, taught 
and thought, concerning it. 

"This Real Man that inhabiteth the body, 
O Arjuna, is invulnerable to harm, hurt, or 
death—therefore, why, shouldst thou trouble 
thyself further about the matter? Instead, it is 
far more worthy of thee, thou prince of the 
Warrior Caste, to face thy Duty in the matter, 
manfully and resolutely. The Duty of a soldier 
is to fight—and fight well. And the reward of 
Duty well done is the opening of the heaven of 
thy kind, which is possible only to warriors who 
are so fortunate as to be able to participate in 
a glorious, just and righteous battle, coming to 
them unsought. 

“And shouldest thou decline the battle, and 
cast away thy righteous Duty with thy weapons, 
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surely thou wouldst commit a grave crime 
against thine honor, thy duty and thy people. 
And, men will see it only as such, and will recite 
thy crimes in terms of perpetual dishonor; and 
to such as thou, O Prince, the pangs of death 
are preferable to the reproach of such dishonor. 
The generals of the host will think thou hast 
fled from the field from a sense of cowardly 
fear; those who have thought so highly of thee 
until now, will hold thee in abhorrence and 
contempt. Even thine enemies will speak of 
thee in shameful terms, with many a jest and 
sneer at thy lack of strength and courage; and 
what could be more painful than that, to such 
as thou art? 

"If thou chance to be slain in the battle, the 
warrior’s heaven wilt be thy reward; if victorious 
thou emergeth from the fray, the joys of earth 
await thee. Therefore, O Prince of Pandu, 
arise and fight! being willing to take whatever 
betideth thee—be it pain or pleasure; loss or 
gain; victory or defeat; thine only concern being 
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whether thou hast done thy best—prepare 
thou for the fray. That is your plain Duty! 

“Know thou, O Arjuna, that in these words of 
mine hath been set before thine understanding 
the Doctrine, which deals with the speculative 
philosophy of life and things. Now, prepare 
thyself for the teachings of the other school; 
thou shalt there find escape from the bonds of 
action, and be forever after free from them. 

“In this there is no loss or waste of effort, nor 
is there therein any danger of transgression, as 
even a small portion of this knowledge and 
practice delivereth one from great fear and 
danger, because in this branch of knowledge 
there is but a single object, upon which the 
mind may safely concentrate. 

“Many are they, who, saturating themselves 
with the letter of the spiritual writings and 
teachings, and failing to catch the true 
spirit thereof, take great delight in technical 
controversies regarding the text. Hair-splitting 
definitions and abstruse interpretations are the 
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pleasures and amusements of such men. Such 
are tainted with worldly lusts, and, therefore, 
incline toward a belief in a heaven filled with 
objects and employments in accordance with 
their desires and tastes, instead of the final 
spiritual goal of all great souls. Flowery words, 
and imposing ceremonies are invented by these 
people, and, among them, there is much talk of 
rewards for this observance, and punishment 
for that lack of it. To these whose minds incline 
to such teachings, the use of the concentrated, 
determined reason and the still higher Spiritual 
Consciousness, is unknown. 

“The object of the spiritual teachings is the 
instruction of the thoughtful ones to the end 
that they may rise above these Three Qualities 
or Gunas. Be thou free from them, O Arjuna! 
Free thyself from the pairs of opposites—the 
changeful things of finite life; and careless about 
the same dwelleth thou in the consciousness of 
the Real Self. Be free from worldly anxiety, and 
the fierce cravings for material possessions. Be 
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self-centered and uncontrolled by the illusions 
of the finite world. 

“Just as does the full water-tank, when drawn 
upon, supply the crystal fluid which will fill 
every vessel according to its shape and size, so 
do the spiritual teachings, when drawn upon, 
furnish just what is needed to fill the mind of 
the earnest student, according to the degree 
and character of its development. 

"So rule thy actions and thought that thy 
motive be Right Doing rather than the Reward 
which may come from the action. Be not moved 
by hope or expectation of what may come as 
the result of thy action. But also must thou avoid 
the temptation of Inaction, which cometh often 
to him who has lost the illusion of the hope of 
reward for action. 

“Stand thou between these two extremes, O 
Prince, and perform thy Duty because it is Duty, 
freeing thyself from all desire of reward for 
the performance, and concerning not thyself 
whether the consequences seem good or evil; 
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success or failure. Do thy best, according to 
the dictates of thy Duty, and then maintain that 
equal-mindedness which is the mark of the 
Yogi. 

“Important though Right Action be, yet it 
yields precedence to Right Thinking. Therefore 
take thou refuge in the peace and calm of 
Right Thinking, O Arjuna, for they who stake 
their well-being upon action alone must needs 
lose happiness and peace, and find themselves 
possessed only of misery and discontent. 

“He who hath attained the Yogi consciousness 
is able to rise above good and evil results. 
Strive to attain unto this consciousness; for it is 
the key to the mystery of action. 

“Those who have so far attained that they 
mentally relinquish the possible fruit of the 
Right Action, are on the road to the mastery 
of Karma. Their chains, which bind them to the 
round of involuntary rebirth, become loosened, 
and in the end drop from their limbs and leave 
them free. Eternal bliss is in sight for these. 
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“When thou shalt rise beyond the plane of 
illusion, then shalt thou cease to disturb thyself 
regarding doctrines, theology, disputations 
concerning rites or ceremonies, and other 
useless trimmings upon the cloth of spiritual 
thought. Then shalt thou be liberated from 
attachments to sacred books, to writings of 
learned theologians, or to those who would 
interpret that which they fail themselves to 
understand; but instead, shalt thou fix thy mind 
in earnest contemplation of the Spirit, and thus 
reach the harmony with thy Real Self, which 
underlies all.’ 

ARJUNA: “Tell me, O Krishna, thou whose 
knowledge includes all wisdom—tell me, | pray, 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Wise 
Man, who, stable of mind, blessed with spiritual 
knowledge, and fixed in contemplation, is 
worthy of the name of Sage. How sitteth, 
moveth, or acteth he? How may he be known 
to ordinary men?” 
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KRISHNA: “Know, O Prince, that when a man 
freeth himself from the bonds of the desires of 
his heart, and findeth satisfaction in the Real 
Self within himself—such a one has attained 
Spiritual Consciousness. His mind is disturbed 
neither by adversity nor by prosperity; 
accepting both, he is tied to neither. Anger, 
fear and worry have been cast off by him as 
discarded garments. He is worthy of the name 
of Sage. 

“Such a man meets the charges and events 
of life, be they favorable or unfavorable, with 
equanimity—likes and dislikes being foreign to 
him, for he is no longer bound by attachments, 
or things. 

“When a man hath attained true spiritual 
knowledge, he becometh like unto the tortoise 
which is able to draw within its shell its limbs, 
for such a man may withdraw his faculties of 
sense-impression from the objects of sense, 
and shelter them from the illusions of the 
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sense-world, well protected by the armor of 
the Spirit. 

“It is true that there are those who are able 
to refrain from gratification of the senses, but 
the desire for gratification still disturbs. But he 
who has found the Real Self within and who 
knoweth what he hath found—even Desire 
fadeth away from such a one, and temptation 
is temptation no more, but becomes even as a 
shadow which hath been effaced by the glare 
of the noon-sun overhead. 

“The abstainer is oft carried away by a sudden 
rush of tumultuous desire, which sweeps away 
his resolutions—but he who knoweth the Real 
Self to be the only Reality is master of himself, his 
desires and his senses. Wrapt in contemplation 
of the Real, the unreal, exists not for him. 

“The man who allows his mind to dwell closely 
on the objects of sense, becomes so wrapped 
up in the object of his contemplation that he 
creates an attachment which binds him to them. 
From this attachment ariseth Desire; from 
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Desire springeth Passion; from Passion come 
Folly and Recklessness; from these proceed loss 
of Memory; and from loss of Memory cometh 
loss of Reason; thus he loseth all. 

"But he who hath gained freedom from 
attachment to, or fear of, objects of sense; he 
who findeth his strength and love in the Real 
Self; he gaineth Peace. And in that Peace which 
passeth all understanding, he finds release from 
all the troubles and pains of life. And, his mind, 
now freed from these disturbing elements, is 
open to the inflow of Wisdom and Knowledge. 

“There is no true Knowledge possible for 
those who have not entered into this Peace, for 
without the Peace there can be no calm, and 
without calm how can there be knowledge or 
Wisdom? Outside of the Peace there is naught 
but the storm of the sense-desires, which 
sweepeth away the faculties of knowledge, as 
the fierce gale sweepeth away the mighty ship 
which is borne on the bosom of the ocean. 
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“Verily, only he, O Prince, whose senses 
are shielded from the object of sense, by the 
protection of the knowledge of the Spirit— 
only be is possessed of wisdom. 

“To him, what seemeth the bright things of 
day to the mass, are known to be the things of 
darkness and ignorance—and what seemeth 
dark as night to the many, he seeth suffused 
with the light of noonday. That is to say, O 
Prince, that that which seemeth real to the men 
of the sense-world, is known to be illusion by 
the Sage. And that which seemeth unreal and 
non-existent to the crowd, is known to the Sage 
as the only Reality. Such is the difference in the 
powers and vision of men. 

“The man whose heart is like unto the 
ocean, into which all rivers flow, but remaineth 
constant and unmoved in its bed—the man, 
who feeleth the inrush of the desires, passions 
and inclinations, but who is moved not thereby, 
hath obtained Peace. But he who lusteth in 
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his lust is without Peace, and is forever the 
plaything of disturbing desires. 

He who hath divorced himself from the 
effects of desires and abandoned the lusts of 
the flesh, in thought as in action, walketh straight 
to Peace. He, who hath left behind him Pride, 
Vain-glory, and Selfishness, goeth straight to 
Happiness. Yea, so goeth he! 

“This, O Prince of Pandu, is the state of Union 
with the Real Self—the Blissful state—the 
state of Spiritual Consciousness. And he who 
hath attained it no longer is bewildered nor 
led astray by Illusion. If having attained it, he 
dwelleth therein unto the hour of death, he 
passeth straight to the Bosom of the Father’ 

THUS ENDETH PART II OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE INNER DOCTRINE” 
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Part Ill: The Secret of Work. 





HEN SPAKE ARJUNA, the Pandu Prince, unto 
Krishna, the Blessed Lord, saying: 

"O Bestower of Knowledge! If, as thou hath 
said unto me, Right Thinking is more important 
than Right Action—if the Thought be superior 
to the Deed—then wherefore dost thou incite 
me to Action? Why dost thou urge me on to this 
horrible battle with my kinsmen and friends? 
Thy subtle words and doubtful speech confuse 
my understanding, and the remembrance 
thereof causeth my brain to spin and whirl 
unsteadily. Inform me, | pray thee—and inform 
me with certainty—of the one course that leads 
toward Peace and Satisfaction.’ 
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KRISHNA: “As | have already told thee, O 
Pandu Prince, there are two roads to the goal 
thou seeketh. The first of these is the road of 
Right Thought; and the second that of Right 
Action. Each road hath its travelers, who declare 
their own road to be the only true one. And, 
yet, | say unto thee, that both of these roads 
are one, when seen from above. Listen to my 
words! 

"He is deceived who thinketh that by 
shrinking from action, and resting in inactivity, 
he escapeth the results of action. Nor doth he 
gain happiness from such practices. There is no 
such thing as real inaction, for all the Universe 
is in constant activity, and no single point in the 
Universe may escape the general law. 

"No one—not even for a moment—can 
remain inactive. For the laws of his nature impel 
him to constant activity of body, or mind, or 
both. Even against his will, is he impelled into 
action of some kind. There is no escape from 
the universal law. 
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"And, again, | say unto you, that he, who 
restrains and controls his sense-organs and 
instruments of activity, and, yet, in his foolish 
mind, dwells upon the objects and things of 
the senses, is a deluded and deceived soul. 

“But he, who, expressing his mind in Right 
Action, through Duty, without attachment to 
rewards, performeth his work in the world— 
verily, he is to be esteemed wise and worthy. 

“Act well thy part in the world—perform well 
thine allotted tasks—take hold of that work 
which lies nearest thy hand, and do it the best 
that is in thy power to do—and it will be well 
with thee. Work is far preferable to idleness— 
the one doth strengthen the mind and body, 
and is conducive to along and normal life; while 
the other doth weaken both body and mind, 
and leadeth to an impotent and unhappy life, 
of uncertain duration. 

"The race of men is bound because of action 
performed from motives of reward and gain; 
it hath become attached to its desired objects, 
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and must toil on, bound, until freedom comes 
at last. But do thou avoid, this folly, O Arjuna, 
and do thou perform thy dutiful and proper 
tasks unattached and free. Perform thy tasks for 
the sake of Duty to the Real Self alone, and for 
no other motive. 

Rememberest thou, Arjuna, the ancient 
teachings which inform thee of the creation of 
the world, and of the words the Creator spake 
to his created beings? Listen to his words, 
which | repeat to thee: ‘Worship! Sacrifice! 
And remember the Source Of All Things—the 
Bestower of Desired Objects! Think of the gods, 
that the gods may think of you! Ask that ye 
may receive! He who receiveth the gifts of the 
gods, and faileth to accord to them his thought 
and recognition is like unto a thief. From food, 
creatures are nourished and grown; from rain 
cometh the food; from the gods come the rain 
in response to the desires and demands of 
man; and the desires and demands of man are 
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forms of action; and the actions proceed from 
the One—All-pervading Life’ 

"He, who, living in this world of action, 
attempts to refrain from action—he, who, 
enjoying the fruits of action of the acting world, 
would still shirk from his share of the work and 
action of the world—he who would thus idle 
away his life lives a life most vain and shameful. 
He who profiteth by the turn of the wheel, at 
every moment of his life, yet refuseth to touch 
his hand to it to impart motion, is a shirker of 
tasks and a thief who takes, giving nothing in 
return. 

“But wise is he who acteth otherwise, and 
who performeth well his work of the world, 
providing, that he be unattached to the fruits 
thereof and that he be always centered in 
the knowledge of the Real Self. For such an 
one concerneth not himself regarding what is 
being done in the world, nor what is being left 
undone; in all created things, there is no one 
thing upon which he needs lean, or in which 
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he need place dependence for his being. 
Partaking of all, and acting in all—according to 
the dictates of Duty—he never depends upon 
any external thing; his trust, and hope and 
knowledge are fixed upon the Imperishable— 
the only sure dependence. 

“Therefore, such action, springing from Duty, 
free from attachment or dependence, leadeth 
one straight to the consciousness and plane of 
Spirit. 

“Rememberest thou not, that Janaka and 
many others reached a stage of perfection by 
means of Good Works and Right Action? Thou 
shouldst take note of the universal practice of 
mankind, and act accordingly, for such universal 
practice must needs be the result of long 
experience in happiness. The wise, in all times, 
have taught the virtue of work and action, and 
thou mayst well follow the best of thy race. 

“Considereth thou Me, O Prince! Thou 
knowest that there is nothing in the Universe of 
Universes which | desire, or which is necessary 
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for Me to perform. Nor is it possible for 
anything to be attained by Me, which | have not 
already attained. And yet, O Pandu Prince, and 
yet, | am in constant action and motion. | work 
without ceasing. And if | were not constantly 
in action, O Arjuna, would not men follow my 
example? Should | refrain from action, would 
these Universes not fall into ruin, and utter 
confusion and chaos reign? 

"Remember, O Arjuna, that even as the 
undeveloped do labor and act through 
attachment and hope of reward, so should the 
developed and enlightened act and work for 
the common cause and universal law, and not 
from attachment to personal ends and objects. 

“It is not wisdom to unsettle the minds of the 
undeveloped with these thoughts; let them 
labor on, each doing the best that he can; 
but do thou and the other wise ones, work in 
harmony with me and endeavor to render all 
action attractive to them. And this is best done 
by the force of example. 
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“Place the responsibility for action upon the 
shoulders of Him to whom it belongs—the 
One; and then doeth thy duty as a man should, 
with mind fixed on the Real Self, and without 
expectation of reward. The fool, in his conceit, 
saith ‘I do this; and ‘I did that; but the wise look 
behind the personality for the cause and effect 
of action. 

Knowing the whole truth, thou shouldst 
beware of unsettling the minds of those not 
yet prepared to grasp it, as untimely teaching 
may drive from their work such as see only half- 
truths, and become unsettled thereby. 

"Then, prepare to fight, Arjuna, throwing 
the responsibility where it belongs, and 
with thy mind freed from egotism and selfish 
expectation, but centered upon the Real Self, 
engage in the battle task before thee! 

"Those who with confidence and faith shall 
constantly follow this teaching shall be made 
free even by works and action. But those who 
reject the teachings of Truth and act contrary 
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thereto shall suffer the fate of the senseless and 
deluded ones and be confused and lacking in 
Peace. 

“But the wise man also seeketh that which is 
in harmony with his own nature and endeavors 
to fit his life according thereto, rather than to 
seek after things contrary to his nature. Let 
each do the best he can, in his own way, and 
in accordance with the highest within his own 
character. 

“Beware of the fixed aversion or affection, 
for objects of sense which each will find within 
himself. They are obstacles on the path, and 
the wise beware of putting themselves in the 
power of these enemies within their camp. 

"And, finally, O Arjuna, remember this, that 
it is better to do one's own duty, humble and 
insignificant though it be, than to seek to 
perform the duty of another, no matter how 
much nobler that may seem. Better death 
in the performance of one’s own duty and 
tasks, than victor in performing the borrowed 
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duty of another. The assumed tasks are full of 
danger. Doeth the task at hand. When you are 
prepared to perform a higher one, it will be 
placed before you, in the same manner.’ 
ARJUNA: “But, O Krishna, it oft would seem 
that a man is pushed into evil doing, by some 
power outside of himself—as if, contrary to his 
inclinations, he were impelled by some secret 
force. Inform me, thou, of this mystery.” 
KRISHNA: “It is the essence of his accumulated 
Desires, combining for attack, that urgeth 
him on. It is this enemy of man, called lust or 
passion, begotten of the carnal nature, full of 
sin and error. As the flame is dimmed by the 
smoke, the bright metal by the rust, so is the 
understanding of man obscured by this foe 
called Desire, which rageth like the fire, and is 
difficult of being extinguished. The senses and 
the mind are its seat; and through these it serves 
to confound and confuse the Discrimination. 
Thy first task should be to conquer this foul 
dweller in the mind. Mastering first the senses, 
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and sense organs, proceedeth thou then to put 
to death this thing of evil. 

“The senses are great and powerful; but 
greater and more powerful than the Senses 
is the Mind; and greater than the Mind is the 
Will; and greater than the Will is the Real Self. 

“So, thus, recognizing the Real Self as higher 
than all, proceedeth thou to govern the Personal 
Self, by the power of the Real Self, and thus 
conquer this foul monster, Desire, most difficult 
to seize, and yet possible of being mastered by 
the Real Self. Then bind him fast for evermore, 
thy slave instead of thy master.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART III OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE SECRET OF WORK. 
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Part IV: Spiritual Knowledge. 





AY THE BLESSED Lord spake further unto 
rjuna, the Pandu Prince, as together they 
stood in the war chariot between the two 
armies, saying: 

"This eternal teaching of Yoga, spake | unto 
Vivaswat, whom men call the Sun—the Lord of 
Light. And he in turn communicated it to Manu, 
the reigning spirit. And he in turn transmitted 
it to [kshwaku, the founder of the solar dynasty. 
And from him it was passed on from higher to 
lower degree, until it was known to the Royal- 
Sages. 

“But, know, O Prince, that as the years have 
passed by, this noble teaching hath decayed 
and its light hath grown dim. Almost lost hath 
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become its inner spirit, and men know naught 
but its letter. Such is ever the fate of Truth 
among the race of men. 

“But once more, to thee, do | declare the 
Truth, knowing that thou art a true devotee. 
Listen well to it, Arjuna, because it is the 
supreme mystery and ancient Truth.’ 

ARJUNA: “How mayeth | solve the riddle, O 
Krishna, when thou sayest that thou taught 
this truth to Vivaswat in the beginning—for it 
is taught that Vivaswat existed before Time 
began, and thou wert born in more recent 
time?” 

KRISHNA: “Many have been my births and 
re-births, O Prince—and many also have been 
thine own. But between us lies this difference—l 
am conscious of all my lives, but thou lackest 
remembrance of thine. 

"Listen to this great secret. Although | am 
above birth and rebirth, or Law, being the Lord 
of all there is, for all emanateth from me— still 
do | will to appear in my own universe, and am 
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therefore born by my Power and Thought, and 
Will. 

“Knoweth thou this, O Prince, that whenever 
the world declineth in virtue and righteousness; 
and vice and injustice mount the throne—then 
cometh |, the Lord, and revisit my world in 
visible form, and mingleth as a man with men, 
and by my influence and teachings do | destroy 
the evil and injustice, and reestablish virtue 
and righteousness. Many times have | thus 
appeared; many times hereafter shall | come 
again. 

"He who is able to pierce my disguise, and 
who knoweth me in my Essence, when he 
quitteth his mortal frame, is released from 
rebirth in worlds, but is granted the joy of 
dwelling with Me. 

“Many, freeing themselves from anger, hate, 
fear and attachment to things, and keeping their 
minds fixed upon me, have been purified by 
the Sacred Flame of Wisdom, and have come 
to dwell with Me. 
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"No matter by what path men approach Me, 
they are made welcome. For all paths no matter 
how diverse lead straight to Me. All paths are 
mine, notwithstanding by what names they may 
be called. 

"Even they who tread the path of the lower 
deities and imaginary gods and who pray to 
them for success through action—even these, 
say |, meet with reward, for they reap the 
success that comes from earnest application 
and industrious action. Through the laws 
of Mind and Nature, do their gods, real or 
imagined, answer them. 

"But I am the creator of all mankind in all of its 
phases and forms. From me proceed the four 
castes, with their distinguishing qualities and 
activities. Know me as the creator of all these, 
though in Myself | am changeless and without 
qualities. 

"In my essence | am free from the effects of 
action; and | have not any desire for rewards 
or the fruits of actions; for these things are 
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produced by My power and have no hold upon 
Me. Verily | say that he who is able to see and 
perceive Me as | am, in mine own essence—he is 
freed from the effects of action. Understanding 
this, the Wise Men of old still performed actions, 
but were not attached to the fruits thereof, and 
so moved on to Deliverance. Follow thou their 
example and reap their reward. 

“But even the wise, at times, have been 
confused as to what was Action and what 
Inaction. Therefore, | will inform thee regarding 
this. | shalt tell thee of what action consisteth, 
knowing which thou shalt be relieved from evil 
and set free. 

"He who would learn the truth concerning 
action must grasp these three things—Action, 
Inaction, and Wrong Action. Difficult to clearly 
discern is the path of Action. 

“He who hath so far attained that he is able to 
see Action in Inaction and Inaction in Action is 
among the wise of his race, and to him cometh 
harmony and peace even while he performeth 
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actions. His works are free from the bonds of 
desire, and his activities are purged of their 
dross by the Flame of Wisdom. 

"Having freed himself from attachment to 
the fruits of actions, and not being dependent 
thereon, he is enjoying Inaction even while in 
the very exercise of Action. Freed from all and 
dependent upon naught, his mind and senses 
under control, he goeth through the motion 
of action and seemeth even to perform it in 
the most approved and successful manner; 
but full well he knoweth that his Real Self is 
not entangled in the action, and is far above 
reward or punishment, for victory or defeat. 
He is released from the consequences of 
Action, which are bonds and chains holding 
down those who know not the truth. 

"Being content with what the day bringeth 
forth; and being freed from like and dislike; 
being without envy; being willing to accept 
success or failure with a cheerful heart, after 
having done his best, he is not bound. For him 
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who hath killed attachment and who dwelleth 
harmoniously with his mind fixed in the true 
knowledge and wisdom, all the binding effects 
of action melt away as the cloud before the 
rising sun. 

"As the sacrifice which goeth to the Eternal 
One is in reality but a mere form of That to 
which it goes—so he who knoweth Me in all of 
his actions shall come to Me. 

"Some there be who offer up sacrifices to 
the lesser gods, and others there be who 
worship the Divine Principle in the fire; others 
pour their sense-desires upon the altar; others 
offer up the very functions of life; others still 
there be who make offering of the sacrifice of 
wealth—or who practice austerity as a token 
of worship—or who meditate in silence and 
thought; others there be who practice Yoga 
as a worship; and some make vows and render 
devotional exercises; still others practice sacred 
breathings as their share of offering; others 
perform fastings. 
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"All make sacrifices, though their offerings 
be far different in nature and kind. And all are 
benefitted by the spirit which causes their form 
of sacrifice; all gain merit by the sacrificial spirit 
behind the observance. There is much virtue 
and merit in self-restraint and self-mastery, O 
Prince, and thus do the sacrificers come nearer 
to Me. Yea, they who rise from their sacrifices 
with increased spiritual comprehension draw 
nearer unto Me. But, for him who maketh no 
sacrifices, O Prince, there is no merit for him 
in this world—how then can there be merit for 
him in another? 

“Thou hast seen that there are many forms of 
sacrifices and worship in the world, O Arjuna. 
Knoweth thou, then, that Action pervadeth all 
these forms. Knowing this, thou art freed from 
error. But better than the sacrifice of objects 
and things, O Prince, is the offering of Wisdom. 
Wisdom, in itself, is the sum of all Action—the 
Spiritual Knowing comprehends all Action. 
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“Learn thou this lesson by study, thought, 
service and investigation. The Wise Ones— 
the Seers—the possessors of the Inner 
Knowledge—will aid thee, from time to time, 
as thou art ready. When the pupil is ready, the 
Master appeareth. When thou most needeth 
knowledge—the next link in thy chain—wait 
in patience and confidence, for lo! suddenly 
at thy hand, shalt come that which thou 
needest. And having acquired this wisdom, 
O Prince, thou shalt be freed from confusion, 
misunderstanding and error; for by means of 
this Wisdom shalt thou know all beings as in 
the One Life, and thus in Me. 

“Though thou hath been the greatest of 
sinners, yet even thou shalt be carried over 
the sea of error upon the boat of Truth. As the 
flame reduceth the wood to ashes which are 
borne away by the wind, so shalt the fire of 
Truth convert into ashes the result of the evil 
actions which thou hast committed in ignorance 
and error. Verily, in the world, there is no 
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purifying agent like unto the Flame of Spiritual 
Truth. And he who acquireth it findeth himself 
purged of the dross of Personality and in time 
findeth the Real Self. 

"He that hath great faith, that mastereth the 
Personal Self and its sense-attachments—hath 
attained Wisdom, and is on the path to the 
Supreme Peace. But the ignorant and those of 
little faith, find not even the beginning of the 
path. Without faith there is no happiness or 
peace, neither in this world nor the next. 

"Free from the bonds of action is that man 
who by means of Spiritual Knowledge hath 
attached himself to Wisdom and thus torn 
asunder the illusion of doubt—he indeed is 
Free. 

“Then rise in thy might, O Arjuna, Prince 
of the Pandus, seize thy bright and gleaming 
sword of Spiritual Wisdom, and cut thou, with 
one strong sweep of thy blade, the bonds of 
doubt and unbelief which confine thy mind 
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and heart. Arise, O Prince, and perform thine 
appointed action!" 

THUS ENDETH PART IV, OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
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Part V: Renunciation. 





TE AGAIN, SPAKE Arjuna, the Pandu Prince, 
unto Krishna, the Blessed Lord, saying: 

"O Krishna, thou speakest in paradoxes, for 
first dost thou praise renunciation of actions, 
and then praisest thou the performance of 
service through actions. Pray which of these 
two hath the greater merit? And | beg of thee 
that thou telleth me plainly and without danger 
of further doubt and confusion on my part.’ 

KRISHNA: “Say | unto thee, O Prince, that both 
Renunciation of Action and Service through 
Action have great merit—both lead toward 
the highest goal. But, verily, | say unto thee, 
that, of the two, the performance of Service 
is preferable to the Renunciation of Action— 
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Right Action is better than is Inaction. But even 
in the use of these terms, thou must be watchful 
lest thou fall into confusion. For truly is he the 
greatest Renouncer who neither seeks action 
nor yet avoids it—who neither runs after action, 
nor yet runs away from it. He thus renounceth 
all, both likes and dislikes. Free from the pairs 
of opposites is he, and calm and content, ready 
to perform all tasks and actions that may be set 
before him, and yet likewise ready to refrain 
from all action, not being attached thereto; yea, 
verily is such a one freed from bondage. 

“The grown-up children who are entering 
into the study of the Truth are most prone 
to speak of Renunciation of Action and the 
Performance of Right Action as different. Sages 
know them both as one. Both lead to the same 
goal, and the followers of the one attain that 
which is attained by the followers of the other. 
He who seeth beneath the surface of things, 
perceiveth that in their essence both are one. 
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"But it is a most difficult task to attain 
to Renunciation of Action without the 
performance of Service through Action, O 
Arjuna, and the man who harmonizes the two 
ways is blessed indeed, for he is well started 
upon the road to Peace. He who is engaged 
in the performance of Right Action, and who 
at the same time keepeth himself free from 
the desire of the fruit of action—he thus 
renounceth action, although performing it. He 
is thus able to subdue his senses and desires, 
and by such mastery is enabled to see beyond 
the Personal Self, and to become conscious of 
the Real Self which is one with the Real Self of 
all beings. He knoweth the Universal Life, and 
that from which the Universal Life proceeds. 
And so knowing and acting, he is not bound by 
the bonds of Action, but is free therefrom. 

“Being so, he is at harmony between the two 
ideas. And, although he seeth, heareth, feeleth, 
smelleth, eateth, moveth, sleepeth, breatheth, 
yet knoweth he that the Real Self underlieth all 
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action and therefore may say ‘Of my Personal 
Self, do | nothing’ Truly he may also say ‘The 
senses perform their parts in the sense- 
world.—let them play—I am not bound by, nor 
deceived by them, for | know them for what 
they are: 

"He, who thus acteth, seeing back of all action 
the Real Self which is actionless, is free from the 
stain of the world. He remaineth like the lotus- 
leaf which is harmed not by the waters around 
it. The wise, having abandoned attachment, 
perform the actions of body, mind and intellect 
and even of the senses understandingly, and 
ever have Right Action and Purification in view. 
Harmonized, and abandoning the desire and 
hope of reward for actions, they gain Peace. 
But those who lack this harmony and who are 
held fast in the bonds of desire of rewards for 
actions are troubled and filled with unrest and 
dissatisfaction. 

“The wise man, setting himself free, mentally, 
from actions and their results, dwelleth in the 
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Temple of the Spirit, even that which men 
call the Body, resting calmly therein, at peace, 
and neither desiring to act, nor causing to act, 
and yet always willing to play well his part in 
action when Duty calleth him. For he knoweth 
that although his body, senses, and mind may 
engage in action, yet the Real Self remaineth 
forever undisturbed. For the Real Self acteth 
not in these ways—such belong to the lower 
nature of man, through the qualities of such 
nature. The Real Self performeth neither good 
nor evil actions; it remaineth above these 
distinctions and their manifestations. 

"The Light of Wisdom is oft obscured by 
the Smoke of Ignorance; and man is deluded 
thereby, and seeth the smoke for the flame, 
knowing not what lieth behind the smoke. But, 
they, who are able to pierce behind the pall of 
smoke, perceive the bright Flame of the Spirit, 
shining like unto an infinity of suns, free and 
undimmed by the smoke which hath shielded 
it from the eyes of the majority of men. 
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“Meditating upon the Real Self—blended 
into the Real Self—seated firmly in the 
knowledge of the Real Self—loving with fierce 
devotion the Real Self—the wise are freed from 
their bonds. Their eyes are cleared from the 
smoke which filleth the eyes of men, blinding 
them; and they pass into those higher states, 
from which none return to these lower planes 
of existence. Blessed beyond measure are such. 

"He whose eyes have been freed from the 
smoke of error and illusion, looks with equal 
feeling and respect upon the revered, learned 
and enlightened leader of men and the veriest 
outcast among men. For, know you, Arjuna, 
that the eyes so freed from illusion see the 
Personalities of forms of life as so unreal when 
compared with the Real Self, that even very 
great worldly distinctions disappear when 
viewed from such a height. Those whose minds 
are able to dwell in this realization, gain the 
Life above Illusion even in this life, for in this 
realization is the realization of the Real Self. 
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"Verily those who see the Real Self ever 
underlying all that seems to be—the only 
Reality in the world of apparent Reality—who 
see this and are able to dwell in that knowledge, 
even as the wood floateth upon the bosom 
of the waters—they refrain from overjoy on 
obtaining that which is pleasant; and from over- 
sorrow on receiving that which is unpleasant. 
They have freed themselves from attachment 
to these pairs of opposites—these fruits of 
action and external objects; and therefore 
they find inexpressible joy in the knowledge 
and consciousness of the Real Self. And, having 
entered into this Real Consciousness they pass 
into the realm of Eternal Bliss and Peace. 

“For know thou, Arjuna, that the joys and 
pleasures of the senses—those so-called 
satisfactions that arise from external objects— 
are verily the wombs of future pain. They belong 
to the world of beginnings and endings—and 
the wise man taketh no delight in such. He who, 
even in this world of senses and sense-objects, 
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is so filled with the strength which proceedeth 
from true knowledge, that he is able to bear 
with equanimity the urgings and longings of the 
desire nature—and who, thus bearing them, is 
able to hold them in their places with master 
hand—he hath gained harmony, and is indeed 
thrice-blessed. 

“He who hath found the Peace Within, and 
who hath been so illumined that he findeth 
his joy and happiness within himself—and 
knoweth that within him is the Kingdom of 
Heaven—verily, he gaineth the Peace of the 
Real Self, because he hath blended himself 
with the Real Self. They, from whom the illusion 
of duality and separation hath been removed, 
see all Life as One, and emanating from One. 
The welfare of the All becomes the welfare 
of the One to them; and to such cometh the 
Peace of the One. This Peace which passeth 
all Understanding, cometh to those who know 
themselves for what they are, rather than for 
what they seem to the smoke-blinded eyes 
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of the world. Being freed from the bondage 
of desire and sense-passion they master their 
thoughts by their Wisdom—and their senses 
by their thoughts. 

“Having mastered the body by the Yogi 
teachings, so that the same is rendered a fit 
habitation for the soul, and keeping it well 
swept and in good order, under the eye of 
the mind—having senses, faculties, mind and 
understanding well controlled and in good 
condition—with the eye of the soul forever fixed 
upon Freedom and Attainment of Peace—the 
Sage casteth behind him the wornout sheaths of 
desire, fear, passion and lust, and passeth into 
the state of Freedom and attainment. Knowing 
Me for what | am—knowing that I rejoice in the 
Mastery of Self-Control—knowing that | am 
the Lord of the Universe, and the true lover of 
all souls—the Wise One findeth and knoweth 
Me in my Peace, at the last.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART V, OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED "RENUNCIATION. 
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Part VI: Self Mastery. 





T SPAKE, AGAIN, Krishna, the Blessed Lord, 
unto Arjuna, the Prince of the Pandus, saying: 
“Hearken unto my words, O Prince. Truly say 

| unto thee, that he, who performeth honorably 

and to the best of his ability, such Action as may 

appear to him to be plain and righteous Duty 

remembering always that he has naught to do 

with the reward or fruits of the Action, is both 

a Renouncer of Action, and also a Performer 

of the Service of Right Action. More truly is he 

an Ascetic and Renouncer than he who merely 

refuses to perform Actions; for the one hath 

the spirit of the doctrine, while the other hath 

grasped merely the empty shell of form and 

letter. Know thou such Intelligent Right Action 
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as Renunciation; and also know that the best of 
Right Action without Intelligent understanding 
of the renunciation of results is not Right Action 
at all. 

"In the earlier stages of the path, Right Action 
is taught as the most merit-gaining plan; while to 
the same man, when he hath attained Wisdom 
and Understanding of the Doctrine, and hath 
also freed himself from attachment even unto 
Right Action, then to him Calm Meditation and 
Serene Peace of Mind is called the better. To 
each is given, according to his needs and stage 
of unfoldment. When a man frees himself from 
attachment to the Fruits of Action; Action itself; 
or the objects of the sense-world—then hath 
he reached the highest stage of Right Action. 

“Let each raise up his soul by the knowledge 
of the Real Self. And let not the soul be 
depressed nor cast down, for truly hath it been 
said that the Real Self is the lover of the soul, 
and its true friend, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ignorant soul may feel that the Real Self 
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is its enemy, inasmuch as it tends to annihilate 
its sense of separate personality. 

"The Real Self is the friend of him in whom 
the Personality hath yielded mastery; but to 
him whose personality is defiant, the Real Self 
appeareth as his bitterest foe. Whereas, in truth, 
the Real Self is seeking but to liberate the soul 
from its own bondage of illusion and error— 
seeking to add to its riches, rather than to rob 
and despoil it of things of worth. Thus, through 
the smoke of illusion and error, the True Friend 
is seen as the Bitter Enemy. 

“The soul of him who hath perceived the Real 
Self within him is peaceful and calm, in heat 
and cold, in pleasure and pain, in that which 
the world calleth honor and dishonor. The wise 
man is content with the knowledge and wisdom 
which hath been unfolded to him, as earth's 
rarest treasures. His senses are harmonized by 
Self-Mastery, and Wisdom hath taken the place 
of Desire. 
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“Such an one excelleth in wisdom, to such 
an extent that he regardeth both friends and 
enemies, aliens and countrymen, saints and 
sinners, the righteous and unrighteous—with 
equal love and sense of brotherhood. 

“The Yogi sitteth in his secret place, engaged 
in meditation and deep thought. With mind 
and body mastered by the Real Self, he is 
divorced from greed and desire of reward. He 
sitteth in a clean place, neither too high or too 
low; his seat made of a cloth, a black antelope 
skin, and kusha grass, arranged as his teachers 
have well taught him, in accordance with the 
traditions of his kind. Sitting thus, he mastereth 
his mind, and directeth it to one point of 
concentration—holding at the same time his 
senses and wandering thoughts firmly in hand. 
Sitting thus steady and at rest, he doth purify 
his soul by directing his consciousness upon 
the Real Self—the Absolute which underlieth 
all. 
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"With his body well under control, according 
to the traditional customs of the Yogi, he gazeth 
undisturbed into the Eternal and Infinite, 
seeing naught of the world of sense around 
him. Serene, fearless and at peace—firm in his 
resolve—his mind, controlled and harmonized, 
is directed toward Me, to whom he aspireth. 
And, such a Yogi, thus united with his Real Self, 
and with mind thus controlled, passeth into 
that Peace and Bliss which is to be found in Me 
alone. 

"Of a truth, to him who eateth like a glutton, 
or else maketh too much of a virtue of fasting, 
or who is too much inclined to sleep, or else 
who doth make a virtue of abstaining from 
sleep, cometh not the true Yogi knowledge. 
Such a one inclineth too much toward 
extremes, and departeth from the middle 
path of temperance. The Yogi knowledge, 
which destroyeth pain, cometh rather to him 
who observeth moderation and temperance 
in eating and recreation; in action and rest— 
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who in fleeing from the evil of excess of action, 
doth not run into the twin evil of the excess of 
repression. 

"When a man's thought, mastered by the Real 
Self, and fixed upon the Real Self, findeth itself 
free from lust and desire, then indeed hath 
that man gained the inward harmony which 
bringeth peace and satisfaction. Then doth his 
mind become stable and steady, like the flame 
of the lamp which resteth in the place where 
no wind cometh to disturb or cause it to flicker. 
Such a mind delighteth in the contemplation 
of the Real Self, and is well content to dwell in 
its peace and presence. Seeing the Real Self by 
the aid of its own light, it realizes that it has All, 
and is therefore satisfied. 

“The Wise Man findeth his chief delight in 
that which is far above anything that the mind 
can obtain by means of the senses—and having 
found it, resteth in its Reality. Resting there 
in his new found realm, he knoweth well that 
beyond it there is no greater satisfaction; and 
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being securely established in it, the greatest 
sorrows and griefs of the life of the world 
disturb not his peace or content, for he hath 
risen above them. This freedom from pain and 
sorrow, is known by the name of Yoga, which 
means Spiritual Union. Clasp it well to thee, O 
Prince, with firm resolution and with confident 
expectation. 

“Casting behind thee the vain desires of the 
imagination; and mastering, by enlightened 
mind, the inclinations of the senses, step by 
step wilt thou attain tranquility and calm, by 
the exercise of the Awakened Mind, guided 
by the Spiritual. The mind once fixed upon the 
Real Self, it is folly for it to wander away from its 
Supreme Object. But if it doth, be thou vigilant 
to rein in the unruly steed, and by skillful 
guidance, lead it steadily back to where thou 
hast bidden it stand. 

“The man, who hath attained this peace of 
mind, who hath gained this mastery of the 
carnal-mind, hath departed from that which 
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the world calls sin—hath escaped from error— 
hath passed into the realm of Truth. Harmony 
of mind and soul—and the Blissful State, is his. 
He seeth the Real Self in All—and All in the Real 
Self. He seeth that One is All, and All is One. 
Verily, say | unto thee, that he who seeth Me in 
All, and All in Me—him will | never forsake, nor 
will | suffer him to forsake me. Forever shall | 
bind him to Me, with the golden fetters of Love, 
which chafe not nor fret the soul. Yea even say | 
that he who realizeth Me in my Unity, and who 
loveth Me so, him shalt | cause to live forever 
within my Being, even though he appeareth to 
live separately in his own mode of life, even in 
this world. 

“The true Yogi, O Arjuna, is he who knoweth 
by what he hath found within himself, that 
there is one underlying Essence pervading all 
life, and things; and recognizeth all pain and 
pleasure as of equality and sameness of nature. 
A great Yogi is such a one, O Prince.’ 
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ARJUNA: "Alas, O Krishna, | am unable to 
accept thy teaching of the steadfastness of the 
controlled mind, of which thou hath spoken. | 
know the mind to be most restless, unsteady, 
turbulent, strong and stubborn, obstinate, and 
not yielding readily to the Will. As well tell me 
to curb and control the wind, as it bloweth and 
passeth—now the gentle breeze, and now the 
raging storm—as to master and control with 
steady hand this mysterious principle which is 
called the Mind’ 

KRISHNA: “Well sayeth thou, O Prince, that 
the mind is restless and as difficult to restrain as 
the winds. Yet by constant practice, discipline 
and care may it be mastered. True it is that Yoga 
is most difficult of attainment, by a soul that is 
uncontrolled and that lacketh the touch of the 
hand of the master. But, nevertheless, the soul, 
when it has recognized the master-touch of the 
Real Self, may attain unto true Yoga by care 
and patience, coupled with firm resolution and 
determination.’ 
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ARJUNA: “What fate befalleth him, O Krishna, 
who though being filled with earnest faith, 
faileth to attain perfection in Yoga, because of 
his unmastered mind wandering away from the 
path of discipline and mastery? Doth he, thus 
standing between the merit of Right Action 
on one hand, and Spiritual Attainment on the 
other—lacking each support, and yet gaining 
not the other—doth he like a broken cloud, 
having severed its allegiance, and yet having 
failed to gain a new one, come to nothing and 
melt away to nothingness? Is he, standing thus 
confused in the very path of the Absolute, lost 
and forsaken? Answer me this my question, O 
Krishna, for it doth sore perplex me, and none 
other than Thee canst rightly inform me” 

KRISHNA: “Know thou then, Arjuna, that such 
a one findeth not destruction either here nor 
in the worlds to come. His faith hath saved 
him alive—his goodness hath preserved him 
for annihilation. The path of destruction is 
never for him who hath lived righteously, and 
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with faith reached out toward Me. The man 
whose devotions and faith, attended by good 
works, were unattended by acquirement of 
the full discipline—such an one, | say, after 
death, cometh to a place of abode devoted 
to the righteous who have not as yet found 
deliverance. Dwelling there happily for an 
immensity of years, the soul is finally reborn 
in conditions and surroundings best adapted 
to the further attainment and unfoldment that 
await it. 

“Perhaps, even, it may be reborn in the 
immediate family and company of some learned 
Yogi, although such a reward is bestowed only 
when fully deserved and called for by the Law. 
There, in the new life, doth he regain that which 
he hath acquired in the former life, and is thus 
enabled to take up the lesson where it was left 
off, and thereby advance gradually to a more 
perfect mastery. 

“Nothing once gained is ever lost by death; 
the essence of attainment is preserved and 
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rebestowed upon the new born soul. His 
earnest reaching out for the attainment of Yoga, 
carrieth him even farther than would the mere 
study of the Sacred Writings. And laboring with 
patience, perseverance and application, freed 
from his errors, and fully developed through 
many rebirths, he attaineth the goal he seeketh, 
and obtaineth Peace and Mastery. 

“Thus thou seest that the faithful and earnest 
seeker after Truth—he who doth the best he 
can and ever trusts to the workings of the Law,— 
is greater by far than the fanatics who seek 
merit by penance and self-torture. Yea, also, 
better even, than many who call themselves 
learned, is he. And more merit hath he than 
many of those who seek merit by good works. 
Therefore, O Arjuna, become thou one who, 
with Faith and Love, letteth My love and life 
flow through him. Of all the Yogis, O Prince, | 
consider him the most devoted whose heart is 
filled to overflowing with love for Me, and who 
dwelleth in perfect Faith” 
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THUS ENDETH PART VI OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “SELF MASTERY” 
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Part VII: Spiritual Discernment. 





TE FURTHER UNTO Arjuna, spake Krishna, 
the Blessed Lord, saying: 

“Listen now to My words, O Arjuna, and thou 
shalt learn how, having thy mind firmly fixed 
upon Me, and observing the Yogi teachings, 
thou shalt of a verity know Me without a doubt. 
| shall instruct thee in this wondrous wisdom 
and knowledge, without reserve or withholding, 
and when thou learnest this teaching, then shalt 
thou have acquired that knowledge which 
leaves nothing else to be known by man. 

"But a few men, among the thousands of the 
race, have sufficient discernment to desire to 
attain Perfection. And of this few, the successful 
seekers are so rare, that there is but here one 
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and there one who knoweth Me in my essential 
nature. 

"In my nature are to be found the eightfold 
forms known as earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, together with mind, reason and self- 
consciousness. But, besides these, | possess 
a higher and nobler nature—the nature or 
principle which supporteth and sustaineth the 
universe. Know this as the womb of creation. 

"For lamthe Creator ofthe universe—likewise 
am | the dissolution of the universe. Higher 
than |, there is naught. All the objects of the 
universe depend upon Me, and are sustained 
by Me, even as precious gems depend upon 
the thread which passeth through them holding 
all together and sustaining them. 

“Moisture in the water am |, O Prince of 
Pandu—light of the sun and moon am I, O 
Prince—the Sacred Syllable, ‘AUM' in the Vedas 
am |, O Companion in the Chariot—the sound- 
waves in the air; the virility in men; the perfume 
of the earth; the glowing flame in the fire, am 
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|, O Warrior of the Pandus. Yea, even the very 
Life of all living things, am I, O Beloved—and 
likewise the very Yoga of the Yogis. 

“Know thou, O Arjuna, that | am the eternal 
seed of all nature. | am the wisdom of the wise. 
| am the glory of the glorious. | am the strength 
of the strong. | am the love of Right Action, 
in those who follow the teachings of Service 
through Right Action. The three natures—the 
nature of harmony, the nature of activity, the 
nature of inactivity—these are in me, although 
| am not in them. 

“The world of men, fallen under the illusion of 
these three qualities or natures, understandeth 
not that | am above these, standing untouched 
and unchanged, even amidst their countless 
changes and happenings. This illusion is most 
dense, and difficult of penetration by the eyes 
of men. But those there be who are able to 
see through the illusion, even unto the light 
of My flame which burns brightly beyond the 
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enfolding garment of the smoke, and such 
come direct to Me. 

“But there be many who cannot pierce the 
envelope of the smoke of illusion—such come 
not to Me; for they knoweth Me not; but they 
worship the gods of the material and sense- 
world, which alone seem Real to them. 

“Among those who worship Me, O Prince, are 
four classes. | name them thus: the Distressed, 
the Seekers after Knowledge, the Seekers after 
Worldly Success, and the Wise Ones. Of these, 
the Wise Ones are the best; they recognize the 
One, and live in the world of the One, doing its 
work with the light of knowing. Such love Me 
much indeed; and greatly loveth | them. Yea, 
holdeth these as Myself, because they have 
blended themselves with me, and find their 
lives in Me alone. 

"After many lives, and with accumulated 
wisdom, the Wise Ones come to Me, knowing 
me to be All. Such are called Mahatmas, and 
are rare and difficult to find by lesser men. And 
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the others, who are drawn away through lack of 
understanding, to this deity, or that one, with 
varying rites and ceremonies, find other gods. 
They find that which they seek, according to 
their natures. 

“But, knoweth this, O Arjuna—and note it 
well, for it is difficult of understanding among 
those who are bigoted, fanatical and narrow 
of mind and sympathy—the Truth is this: that 
though men worship many gods, and images, 
and hold many conceptions of Deity, which 
they reverence as objects of worship—yea, 
even though these men seem utterly opposed 
to each other, and to Me—yet doth their faith 
arise from a latent and unfolded faith in Me. 

“Their faith in their gods and images is but the 
dawning of faith in Me; in worshipping these 
forms and conceptions, they wish to worship 
Me, although they know it not. And, verily, say | 
unto you, such Faith and Worship, when honestly 
and conscientiously held and performed, 
shall not go unrewarded nor unaccepted by 
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Me. Such men do the best possible to them, 
according to their light of dawning knowledge; 
and the benefits they seek, according to their 
faith, shall come to them, yea, even from Me. 
Such is my Love, Understanding and Justice. 

“But, remembereth always this, O Prince, that 
these very rewards of finite desires, are likewise 
finite in the nature of things. The things these 
men pray for, are things of the moment—and 
things of the moment are given them as their 
reward. Those who worship the lesser gods— 
these distorted shadows of Me—pass into the 
shadow-worlds ruled over by these shadow- 
gods. But those who are wise, and are able to 
know Me as Myself—the All—the One—such 
come to Me in My world of Reality, where 
shadows are not, but where all is Real, even as 
the Flame which casteth the shadow. 

“There be those, who lacking in Discernment, 
think of Me as being Manifest and visible 
to their eyes. Know thou, Arjuna, that in my 
essence | am not manifest or visible to men. Back 
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of my emanated forms, rest |, undiscovered 
and invisible to the ignorant. Birthless and 
deathless am I—though the smoke-blinded 
world discerneth this not, for they take the 
shadow for the substance. Full well knoweth | 
the countless beings which have passed before 
my gaze, on the broad field of the universe, 
in the misty path. Likewise, knoweth | all who 
are now present on the field. And, moreover— 
mighty mystery this to men, O Prince—I also 
know all that shall hereafter tread the field. But 
of them all—past, present and future—not one 
fully knoweth Me. | hold them all in my mind, 
but their minds cannot hold Me in my essence. 

“Blinded by the pairs of opposites, O Prince 
their eyes filled with the smoke of illusion— 
seeking instead of Unity, the opposing forms 
of like and dislike; men walk in the field of the 
Universe, deluded, all. Nay, not all—for there 
be a few who have freed themselves from 
the pair of opposites—who have discarded 
attachment—who have cleared their eyes of 
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the smoke of illusion; such as these, O Prince, 
know Me to be the One—the All—and hold 
to Me, steadfast and constant, in their love and 
devotion. 

“They who have thus found Me cling to 
Me, even as a babe clingeth to the breast of 
the mother. They move ever onward toward 
deliverance and attainment—they know the 
Real Self—the Eternal—the  Infinite—the 
Absolute—the One—Myself! They know My 
works. They know My Wisdom. They know My 
Lordship of All in All. They know that all Life 
is Mine—that all worship comes to Me. With 
steadfast minds, and hearts overflowing with 
love for Me, they know Me in life—yea, even in 
the hour of the passing of their souls from their 
wornout bodies, such know Me” 

THUS ENDETH PART VII OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.” 
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Part VIII: The Mystery of Omnipresence. 





ET AGAIN, SPAKE Arjuna, unto Krishna, the 
Blessed Lord, saying: 

“Tell me, | pray Thee, O Krishna, My Beloved 
Teacher, what is the Universal Life? And what 
is that which we call Self-consciousness? And 
what is the essential nature of Action? And what 
is the constitution of the Universal Principles? 
And what is that knowledge of the Arch- 
angelic hosts, higher far than that of man? And 
what is the secret of Thine appearance in the 
body? Inform me of all these things, O Wisest 
of Teachers, and further tell me how the Wise 
Ones know Thee at the hour of death?” 

KRISHNA: “I am the All, from which All 
proceedeth. From Me floweth out the Soul of 
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Souls—the Universal Life—the One Life of the 
Universe. Karma, which many call the essence 
of Action, is that principle of my emanation 
which causeth things to live, and move and 
act. The Universal Principles, in their inner 
constitution, are but my Will manifested in the 
Natural laws of the universe. The knowledge 
of the Arch-angelic hosts is the knowledge of 
the Spirit. The secret of Mine appearance in 
the flesh, belongeth to those who are able to 
understand the higher teachings, and is closely 
woven with the Law of Sacrifice. 

"At the hour of death, the Wise One, with 
mind fixed upon me, goeth straight to Me, 
without doubt or mischance. But, he who 
fasteneth his desire upon aught else—if there 
be to him a greater god, material or otherwise, 
than Me—to that god of materiality, or super- 
materiality, goeth that man. Each goeth to that 
which is his Ruling Passion, strong even in the 
hour of death. Therefore, make Me thy Ruling 
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Passion, even unto the hour of death, and then 
fight the fight that is before thee. 

"With thy mind and understanding fixed 
firmly upon Me, of a certainty shalt thou come 
to Me. To the Spirit goeth he, who, setting 
aside all other desire, liveth the life of the Spirit 
by constant Right Thinking and Right Action; to 
the Spirit goeth he who is of the Spirit. 

"He who thinketh, with enlightened mind, 
of the Eternal as the All Wise, the All Powerful, 
the infinitely small, the infinitely large—the 
underlying sustainer of all—the invisible 
essence,—the opposer of darkness—with a 
mind fixed steadily upon the task, and with his 
vital powers devoted to the one end—passeth 
to the Spirit Divine and Imperishable. 

“There is a Path to Spirit, which those well- 
learned in the Vedas, (or Sacred Writings,) call 
the Imperishable.—that Path upon which the 
strong men, who have mastered their minds 
and controlled their passions, seek to tread— 
that Path which is chosen by those who take the 
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vow of continence, and asceticism, and godly 
study and thought. Listen, and | will inform 
thee of this Path. 

“Close tightly those gates of the body, which 
men call the avenues of the senses. Concentrate 
thy mind upon thine inner self. Let thine ‘I’ dwell, 
in full strength, within its abode, not seeking to 
move outward. Stand firm, fortified by thy Yogi 
power, and repeat in The Silence, the mystic 
syllable ‘Aum’ (the symbol of My Being as 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, according to 
the letters or sounds thereof). Then, faithful to 
this, when thou quittest thy mortal frame, with 
thy thoughts fixed upon Me, shalt thou pass on 
to the Path of Supreme Bliss. 

"He who thinketh constantly and fixedly of 
Me, O Prince, letting not his mind ever stray 
toward another object, will be able to find Me 
without overmuch trouble—yea, he will find 
me, will that devoted one. 

"Once having reached Me, those Wise 
Ones need come not again to earthly birth— 
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that plane of pain and finitude. Nay, indeed, 
there be no need of this for them, for they 
have passed beyond these lower planes and 
reached the plane of Bliss. 

“The worlds and universes—yea, even the 
world of Brahm, a single day of which is like 
unto a thousand Yugas, (four billion years of 
the earth,) and his night as much—these worlds 
must come and go, but, even when they pass, 
and pass again, the souls of the Wise Ones who 
reach Me, return not. 

"The days of Brahm, are succeeded by the 
nights of Brahm. In Brahmic days all things 
emerge from invisibility and become visible. 
And on the coming of the Brahmic Night, all 
visible things again melt into invisibility. The 
universe, having once existed, melteth away; but 
lo! is again re-created. But there existeth that 
which is higher than visibility or invisibility, and 
such is called the Unmanifest and Imperishable. 

“On this Highest Path, then, O Prince, is 
found the way to that which is Unmanifest and 
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Indestructible, and which when once reached 
is forever gained, without danger of loss. It is 
My Supreme Abode. 

"The Spirit may be reached by those of 
the Spirit alone—those who have no other 
longing—those who have no other gods to 
worship. In this Spirit is enfolded all Nature 
and universes. From It proceedeth all things, 
flowing out in accordance to My Will. 

“| would tell thee, O Prince, of that time of 
death, in which men, passing out, shall never 
return; and of that time of death, in which 
they, passing out, shalt again return to earth. 
He who departeth in the Light returneth not 
to this plane of pain. But he who departeth in 
the Darkness, returneth he to mortal re-birth, 
again and again,. until he findeth the Light. The 
true Yogi understandeth this saying, O Prince! 

"Therefore, perfecteth thyself in Yoga, O 
Arjuna, Prince of Pandu! The fruit of this 
knowledge, Arjuna, surpasseth all the rewards 
of virtue, as pointed out to the students of 
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the Sacred Writings; of all worshippings; all 
sacrifices; all austerities; all alms-giving, even 
great though these be. The Yogi, learned in the 
knowledge of the Truth, passeth beyond these, 
and taketh precedence to those who follow 
them; he reacheth the Supreme Goal. 

THUS ENDETH PART VIII, OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH PART IS CALLED THE “MYSTERY OF 
OMNIPRESENCE.. 
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Part IX: The Kingly Knowledge. 





HEN SPAKE KRISHNA, the Blessed Lord, unto 
Prince Arjuna, saying: 

“And, now giveth I to thee, O Arjuna, thou 
faithful and trusting one, the final and supreme 
knowledge—the wisdom royal—whose secret, 
when once known to thee, O Prince, shalt 
set thee free from evil and misfortune. This 
is the true Kingly Science—Royal Secret— 
Imperial Purifier—most easy of intuitional 
comprehension to suchas thou art—not difficult 
of performance—and imperishable and never- 
failing. Those who possess not this knowledge 
fail to find Me, and therefore return again and 
again to this world of birth and death. 
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“This universe, in its parts, and in its entirety, 
is an emanation of Me, and | fill it in my invisible 
form—yea, even |, the Unmanifest. All things 
are of Me—not | of them. But, mistake thou not, 
O Prince, lest thou in error think that even All 
Things are Myself. | am the sustainer of all things, 
but All Things are not I. Knoweth thou that even 
as the vast volume of Air, everywhere present, 
and in constant activity, is sustained and 
contained within the Universal Ether—so do all 
manifested things rest in Me, the Unmanifest. 
This is the Secret, O Arjuna; ponder well upon 
it. At the end of a Kalpa—a day of Brahm—a 
period of creative activity—I withdraw into 
my nature all things and beings. And, at the 
beginning of another Kalpa, | emanate all 
things and beings, and re-perform my creative 
act. Throughout Nature, which too is mine own, 
| emanate, again and again, all these things that 
constitute the universe, by the power of this 
Nature, which by itself is without power. 
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“But | am not bound or entangled in these 
works, O Prince, for | sit on high, unattached 
and unbound by actions. | super-impose my 
power upon nature, and she builds up and 
tears down—producing the animate and 
the inanimate; and thus the universal action 
proceeds and operates. 

"The unenlightened, seeing Me in human 
form, and being ignorant of My true nature as 
Supreme Lord of All, disregard me, and hold 
me in but small esteem. Such hold to vain hopes 
and petty actions; they lack wisdom, and live 
on the lower planes of their being, the evil, 
brutal and deceitful nature being their highest 
development. 

“But the Wise Ones, they who have unfolded 
their higher natures, know Me to be the Infinite 
and Eternal Origin of All Things, and they 
worship Me with single-mind. Always realizing 
My Power, such worship Me continually, firm in 
their faith, and earnest in their devotion, being 
not diverted or tempted toward other worship 
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or devotion. Others see Me in various forms 
and aspects, and thus worship Me in various 
ways. Both as the One and as the Many am | 
worshipped. 

“Yea, in all worship am I. Yea, verily, indeed, 
| am the worship; | am the sacrifice; | am the 
libation offered the souls of the ancestors; | 
am the sacrificial spices; | am the prayers and 
invocation; | am the mantram; | am the burnt 
offering and the butter sacrificed to the gods; 
| am the fire that consumes the offering; | am 
that which is consumed by the fire. Yea, also am 
| the Father of the universe—and likewise the 
Mother. | am the Preserver. | am the Holy One 
whom all seek to know. | am the mystic word 
‘Aum: | am the three sacred books or Vedas— 
the Rik, Samur and Yajur. 

“Even so, am | the Path; the Comforter; the 
Creator; the Witness; the Resting Place; the 
Place of Refuge; and the Friend of All. | am 
the Origin and the End—the Creation and the 
Destruction—the Store-house—the Eternal 
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Seed. | am the Sunshine—I am the Rain. | now 
press out, and | now draw in. | am Death, and 
yet am | Immortality. | am Being and yet am | 
Non-Being. | am the One beyond both. 

"Those learned in the three Vedas, offering 
many sacrifices, drinking the sacred Soma juice 
at the end of the sacrifice, and thus seeking 
purification, according to the ancient rites— 
in reality pray to Me beseeching me to point 
out the Way to Heaven. And thus gain they 
their desired Heavenly Realm, and partake of 
the celestial foods, and enter into the divine 
enjoyments. 

“But, when they have partaken of the 
heavenly feasts, and the divine enjoyments, 
and have entered into the pleasures of that 
vast Heaven-world, and have thus exhausted 
the reward for their good deeds, virtues, and 
worship—then are they carried back by the 
Law, to re-birth in this plane of sorrow which 
we call the earth. They have followed the finite 
and transitory road, and have received the finite 
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and transitory reward. Following the precepts 
of the Vedas, and becoming good worshippers 
and observers of forms, they come to desire 
these rewards—and their desires blossom into 
the fruit of realization, each according to its 
kind. Transitory and finite desires blossom into 
finite rewards 

“But, he who holdeth Me constantly in mind 
and serveth no other will be brought through 
safely; for him / perform the sacrifice and 
ceremonies. He is mine own! 

“But, again, remember, O Prince, that even 
those who worship other gods, worship Me, 
though they realize it not. If they be full of love 
and faith, | accept it as intended for Me, and 
give to such their reward according to their 
merit and desires. But although all such worship 
Me, and are rewarded accordingly, yet because 
of their lack of knowledge of Me in my Essence, 
they must in due time relinquish Heaven, and 
return again to earth in re-birth. 
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"Each goeth to that which he worshipeth, 
according to his degree of spiritual 
comprehension. Those who worship personal 
gods, or angels, go to dwell with personal gods 
and angels; those who worship ancestors, go to 
dwell with the ancestors; those who worship 
spirits, go to the land of spirits. And those who 
worship Me, in my Essence, come to dwell with 
Me in my Essence. 

“But know thou, Arjuna, that | despise not 
the worship of the humble and simple folk, 
who in their loving worship present Me with 
leaves, flowers, fruits and water. | say unto thee 
that | accept and enjoy such offerings from 
these, my children; in the spirit of the gift do | 
accept it. All sacrifices | accepteth, even in the 
spirit of the offering, not in the value of the 
gift. Therefore, whatever thou dost, O Prince, 
whether it be eating, giving, sacrificing, or 
performance of ceremonies or rites—do these 
things in earnest offering to Me. And offering 
up to Me all thy works, thou shalt be delivered, 
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and set free from the bonds of action and the 
consequences thereof, Thy mind thus having 
become evenly balanced and harmonized, to 
me shalt thou come at the appointed time. 

"| see My children of the world—all living 
beings—with an equal eye, and without 
partiality. There is none more dear to me than 
another, nor less dear. None do | love more, 
or hate more, than any other one. Those who 
worship me with devotion, verily they findeth 
for themselves the road to my heart, and | am 
in them, and they in Me. If one who is most evil 
turneth to Me with undivided heart, he hath 
started toward Me on the Path of Righteousness. 
And, if he persisteth in his righteous resolve, O 
Arjuna, he cannot escape becoming virtuous, 
and he shall obtain the Peace, even as shall the 
pious man. 

"Know for a certainty, O Arjuna, that he who 
is my faithful servant perishes not. All who seek 
sanctuary in Me, O Prince of Pandu—even 
those born of the womb of sin; and those 
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whom the priests tell us are beyond the pale— 
yea, even such shall tread the highest paths, if 
they but place their hopes and faith upon Me. 
And if this be so, O Prince, how certain is the 
salvation of the holy men, and learned souls. 

“Then, regard this earth as but a finite and 
transitory abode, and know and worship Me, 
Fix upon Me, without distraction thine earnest 
mind, and thou shalt come unto me—yea, shalt 
thou be blended into Me and thus reach the 
Supreme Goal.” 

THUS ENDETH PART IX OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE KINGLY KNOWLEDGE.” 
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Part X: Universal Perfection. 





HEN, KRISHNA, THE Blessed Lord, unto Arjuna, 
Prince of the Pandus, in these words, spoke 
further: 

“Hearken to my words, Thou Strong-armed 
One of Pandu, while | inform thee of My 
supreme teachings, desiring thy welfare. For 
know thou that thou art beloved of Me, O 
Arjuna. 

“Knoweth thou that neither the angels, 
nor gods, nor great spirits, nor adepts, nor 
others high in knowledge, know aught of my 
Beginning; for even before angels and gods and 
great spirits or adepts was l, yea, even am | their 
Beginning. He, who, in his wisdom, knoweth Me 
to be birthless and beginningless—eternal— 
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without commencement—the Supreme Lord 
of all that came afterward from Me—he, being 
free from illusion and error, shall be free from 
the consequences of sin. 

“Know thou those things that are named: 
Reason; Knowledge; Wisdom; Patience; 
Truth; Forgiveness; Self-mastery; Calmness; 
Pleasure and Pain; Birth and Death; Courage 
and Fear; Mercy; Joy; Charity; Earnestness; 
Fame and Infamy; all these various qualities of 
Personalities flow forth from Me. Even so came 
the seven great Sages; and the four original 
Beings, or Manus; all emanated from my 
Mind—and from these sprang the race which 
people the world. He who knoweth this truth 
regarding My sovereignty and essential super- 
universality, is, without doubt, endowed with 
the spring or unerring and intelligent faith and 
devotion. 

"I am the Emanator of all this—all things 
flow from me. Knowing this as the Truth, the 
Wise Ones revere and worship Me with rapt 
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souls. With Me ever in mind, and with Me 
ever occupying the sacred chamber of their 
hearts, they are filled with a secret joy and calm 
content. And from within the minds and hearts 
of such, | constantly illuminate and inspire them, 
so that they are a constant source of inspiration 
to each other, and their inward lights combine 
to shine forth to the world of darkness and 
ignorance. To such as these, of even mind and 
faith, | give Discrimination and Spiritual Insight, 
and they unfold unto Spiritual Consciousness, 
by which they know and come unto Me. 

“From My great love for these, my faithful 
ones, | shine forth from within them, in the light 
of the Spirit, and the dark places of ignorance, 
which existed in their minds, are thus made 
light and shining with Wisdom.’ 

ARJUNA: “Verily art thou the Supreme 
Lord—Parabrahm—beyond even great Brahm 
art Thou. The gods, sages, angels, and wise 
souls, acknowledge Thee to be the Supreme 
Abode, the Supreme Eternal One, the Infinite 
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Pure One, the Absolute Being, Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient—and now hath 
Thou likewise proclaimed the Truth of these 
sayings to me. And verily do | believe Thee, 
in full and without reserve, O Blessed Lord of 
All. Thy present incarnate manifestation—that 
mighty mystery of thy presence in earthly 
form—is understood not, even by the gods, 
and angels, and mighty souls of all the worlds. 
Only thyself, understandest Thyself. Thou Fount 
of Life; Thou Supreme Lord of All the Universe 
of Universes; God of gods; Master and Ruler of 
All that is, has been, or ever will be—without 
Beginning and without End—without Limits on 
any side—this and infinitely more art Thou, O 
Blessed One! 

"|, thine unworthy pupil, pray thee to 
condescend to inform me by what wondrous 
power hast Thou pervaded all the universe, and 
yet remained Thyself? How shalt |, although 
constantly worshipping Thee, ever come to 
know Thee? How shalt | think of Thee—how 
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shalt Thou be meditated upon O Lord, when 
| knoweth not Thy proper form? Tell me, 
fully, | pray Thee, of Thy powers and forms of 
manifestation—of Thy distinctions and glorious 
condescensions. For, verily, do | thirst for such 
knowledge, even as one thirsteth for the living 
waters—for Thy words are to me like the clear 
waters which quench the thirst of him to whom 
water hath been denied for many days. Give 
me the blessing of thy words, O Lord!” 

Krishna: "My Blessings and Peace to thee, O 
Beloved Prince! | will acquaint thee with the chief 
of my divine distinctions, and manifestations— 
this must suffice, for know thou that my essential 
nature and being is infinite. 

"I, O Prince, am the Spirit which is well- 
seated in the consciousness of all beings, the 
reflection of which they each know as 'I, or the 
Ego. | am the Beginning, the Middle, and also 
the Ending, of all things. Among the Sun-gods, 
| am the Supreme Creator. Among the shining 
suns, | am the Supreme Sun. | am the Supreme 
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Mover of the Winds. Among the stars, | am 
the Moon which outshines them. Among the 
Vedas, or sacred books, | am the Highest Book, 
or Book of Song. | am the Super-god. | am the 
Mind. | am the Life. 

"Among the attributes of fate, | am Fate. 
Among the genii of good fortune and bad 
fortune, | am Fortune. Among the Original | 
am the Original Being. Among the teachers, | 
am the Teacher of the Divine Teachers. Among 
the generals, | am the Leader of the Celestial 
Armies. Among the bodies of waters, | am the 
Ocean. Among the Wise Ones, | am Wisdom. 
Among the words, | am the sacred syllable 
Aum. Among worshipers, | am the Name of 
God. Among the hills, | am the Himalayas. | am 
the Sage of Sages. | am the Saint. 

“Among the horses, | am the Mighty Horse 
who arose with the Amrita from the ocean. 
Among men, | am the Emperor of Emperors. 
Among weapons, | am the Divine Thunderbolt. 
Among lovers, | am Love. Among serpents, | 
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am the Eternal. Serpent, the joined ends of 
which are a symbol of the beginningless and 
endless ring of eternity. Among the creatures 
of the deep, | am the God of the Ocean. | am 
the Judge of the Day of Judgment. | am Spirit. 

“lam Eternity. Among the beasts, lam the Lion. 
Among the birds, | am Vainateya, the bird of 
the fabulous stories, whose wings extend even 
unto the ends of the earth. Among purifiers, | 
am the Pure Air. Among those who carry arms, 
| am the Lord of Arms. Among the fishes, | am 
Makara, the mighty fish of the legends. Among 
rivers, | am the Sacred Ganges. Of changeful 
things, | am the Beginning, the Middle, and the 
End. | am Absolute Knowledge. 

“And, also, am | the never-failing Preserver, 
whose gaze is turned in all directions, and who 
allows none to perish. And, also am | Death, from 
whose visits none are exempt. And, likewise, am 
| the Re-birth, which dissolves Death. | am Fame; 
Fortune; Eloquence; Memory; Understanding; 
Fortitude; and Patience. Among hymns, | am 
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the Hymn of Hymns, or Brihat Sama. And 
among harmonious metres, | am the Gayatree, 
or most harmonious. Among the seasons, | 
am the Season of Flowers. The Splendor of 
splendid things, am 1. And Victory am |; and 
Earnestness; and Determination; and the Truth 
of the truthful. 

“Lam the Head of the great clans and families. 
| am the Sage of the sages; the Poet of the poets; 
the Bard of bards; Seer of seers; Prophet of 
prophets. To rulers of men, | am the Sceptre of 
Power. Among statesmen and those who seek 
to conquer, | am Statescraft and Policy. Among 
the secretive | am Silence. | am Wisdom. 

"In short, and most briefly stated, O Prince, 
| am THAT which is the essential principle in 
the seed of all beings and things in nature; and 
everything whether animate or inanimate is 
infilled with me—without Me nothing could 
exist for even the twinkling of an eye, O Prince. 

“There is no end to my manifestations, O 
Arjuna—my powers are infinite in quality and 
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variety. Every being or thing that can be known 
is the product of an infinitesimal portion of my 
power and glory. Those which | have mentioned 
are but trifling examples of the same. Whatever 
is known to thee as existing, know that as being 
a tiny manifestation of my infinite power and 
glory. 

"But why concern thyself with all this 
knowledge, and all these instances? Know thou, 
Arjuna, that | manifested all this Universe with 
but an infinitesimal fragment of Myself—and 
still | remain, its Lord, unattached and apart, 
although pervading all" 

THUS ENDETH PART X OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “UNIVERSAL PERFECTION. 
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Part XI: The Universal Manifestation. 





HEN SPAKE ARJUNA, unto the Blessed Lord, 
Krishna, saying: 

“Thou hast removed my illusion and 
ignorance, by thy words of Wisdom, regarding 
the Supreme Mystery of the Spirit, which thou 
hast spoken unto me out of Thy great love and 
compassion. From thee have | learned the full 
truth regarding the creation and destruction 
of all things; and also concerning Thy greatness 
and all-embracing immanence. Thou art indeed 
the Lord of All, even as thou describeth Thyself. 
But, one final token of Thy love for me, | beg 
of Thee, a Lord and Master. | would, if such 
be possible for me, that Thou showeth unto 
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me Thine own Countenance and Form—the 
Imperishable Spirit.’ 

KRISHNA: “Since thou asketh me for this, O 
Arjuna, even shalt it be granted thee. Behold 
then, a Prince, my millions of forms divine, of 
all shapes and forms, species, colors and kinds. 
Behold thou first the numberless heavenly 
hosts and celestial beings—angels; arch-angels; 
planetary gods; rulers of universes; and many 
other wonderful and mighty beings scarce 
dreamt of in thy wildest speculations and 
fancies, O Arjuna. 

“Then behold as a Unity, standing within 
My body, the whole Universe, animate and 
inanimate, and all things else that thy mind 
impelleth thee to see. Exercise thy fullest 
desires and hopes, and even thine imagination, 
and lo! all that thou hast desired, or hoped for, 
or even imagineth, that shalt thou see within 
Me. But not with thine natural human eye see 
these things, O Arjuna, for they are finite and 
imperfect. But now | endow thee with the Eye 
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of the Spirit with which thou mayest see the 
glorious sight awaiting thee.” 

Then, having thus spoken, Krishna, the 
Blessed Lord of Lords, showed himself to 
Arjuna in the aspect of the Supreme and 
Absolute, through Its manifestations. And this 
aspect showed itself as Many within the One. 
The Many had millions of eyes and mouths; 
many wonderful appearances; many forms of 
upraised weapons; many forms of clothing and 
array, jewels and vestments. The Face of faces 
was turned everywhere, and in all directions. 
The glory and radiance of a million suns would 
pale into insignificance before that vision of 
the Mighty Face. 

Then saw Arjuna the Universe separated 
into its manifold parts and varieties, as One 
within the body of Krishna, the Lord of All. 
And the Prince of the Pandus, was overcome 
with awe and wonder, and each hair upon his 
head extended itself erect, like unto the blades 
of grass in the field. Then with hands joined 
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together, in the attitude of reverence and 
devotion, he bowed his head before the Lord, 
saying: 

"O Mighty Lord, within Thy form | seeth the 
lesser gods and arch-angels, and angels, and all 
the heavenly hosts of greater and lesser degree. 
Within Thee | see even Brahma, the Creator, 
sitting on his lotus throne, surrounded by the 
revered Sages and the Wise Ones. And, on 
all sides, in infinite variety, | see the countless 
forms of all living beings. With millions of arms, 
eyes, and bodies, appeareth Thou to me, but 
even so | fail to discover Thy beginning, middle 
or end. 

"| see Thee with crown of Universal Glory, 
armed with the Universal weapons of mighty 
power. And darting from Thee, on all sides, | 
see wondrous beams of effulgent radiance and 
glorious brilliancy. Difficult indeed is it to see 
Thee at all, for the light, like unto the rays of a 
million-million suns, multiplied and magnified 
a million-million times, dazzleth even the 
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divine eye with which thou hast endowed me. 
Verily, indeed, art Thou the Supreme Lord— 
ever immanent—containing all that is; or can 
be thought of or known. Thou art indeed 
the Preserver and Supporter of the Universe. 
Thou art indeed the Fount of Wisdom! Thou 
art indeed the Ancient of Days, and the 
Beginningless One! Spirit of Spirit, art Thou! 
Yea, Thou art The ABSOLUTE! 

“Without beginning, middle, or ending— 
with infinite arms—with infinite power—with 
eyes like unto the sun—with radiance flowing 
from Thee and filling the entire universe—thus 
| behold Thee. The heavens and the earth, and 
all the space that is between and around them 
is filled by Thee alone, and every point and 
corner containeth Thee! The Three Worlds 
behold thy Awful Countenance with awe and 
bewilderment. 

"Flying to Thee for refuge and haven, seeth | 
pouring in the wondrous bands of the heavenly 
hosts, with joined palms and reverent attitude. 
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Cometh all the heavenly hosts of celestial 
beings, whom men call by the many names 
of Mararshis; Siddhas; Rudras; Adityas; Vasus; 
Vishvas; Ashvins; Kumars; Maruts; Ushmapas; 
Gandharvas; Yakshas; Asuras, and all the other 
hosts of the celestial and heavenly worlds, 
regions and planes; all pouring into Thee as 
the rivers into the ocean—all gazing upon Thy 
Being with wonder and amazement! 

“| seeth the many worlds standing awestruck 
and amazed at the sight of Thy wondrous 
manifestations. 

"| see Thee touching the very heavens, and 
shining forth with glorious radiance, of all hues, 
shades and colors. My resolution faileth me, 
and | am without calm and peace. | see Thy 
awful countenance appearing as dreadful as 
Eternity. And then would | fly from Thee, but 
nowhere can | go where | can escape the sight 
of Thy awful presence—nowhere is there a 
Place outside of the All. Have mercy upon me 
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then, O Lord and All, Thou harborer of the 
Universe! 

“Ah, now, seeth | the sons of Dhritarashtra, the 
Kuru Princes, and with them the thousand others 
of earthly kings and rulers. With them come 
Bhishma and Drona, and the mighty warriors of 
the hosts. O, horror of horrors! even as | gazeth 
upon them, | see the battlehosts rushing into 
Thy gaping, fiery mouths and frightful rows of 
teeth! Yea, many are caught between Thy teeth, 
and are mangled and ground to a pulp. 

“Even as the floods from swollen streams pour 
tumultuously into the sea, so pour and rush 
these living streams of warriors into Thy flaming 
mouths, with much haste, as if seeking their own 
destruction. Yea, even as the evening moths, in 
great number, fly with quickening speed, and 
find their destruction in the bright flame, so do 
these generals, chiefs and warriors pour into 
Thy flaming mouths, and are consumed and 
reduced unto dust and powder. 
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"I see Thee, with thy blazing mouths, drawing 
in, devouring, swallowing and consuming all 
mankind, on all sides, and without limit, while 
thy fiery beams shine forth with dreadful force 
filling the Universe. Verily, Thou consumeth the 
worlds, O Krishna, Lord of All! Prostrate before 
Thee | fall, and with joined palms | pray to Thee, 
O Lord! But even as | pray in awe of Thee—yet 
do | beg of Thee to inform me what is this that 
| see in Thee? Where and what are Thou, in 
thine Own Aspect?” 

Krishna: “Thou seest me as Time, fully 
matured and complete—the Destroyer of 
Mankind—who cometh hither to seize and 
consume all those who stand before Me. 
Knoweth thou, that excepting thyself who 
shall be saved, not one of these many warriors 
ranged here in battle array, confronting each 
other with fierce resolve—yea, not even one 
else shall escape Me. 

"Wherefore arise and fight thy fight! Play well 
thy part as warrior and chief! Win for thyself 
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the renown and fame of battle! Conquer thy 
foes! Enter into and enjoy the conquered 
kingdom! For know that, by me, already art 
they overcome and conquered—thou art 
only mine immediate agent—the instrument 
to execute the decree of that which men call 
Fate. Then do thou slay Drona, and Bhishma, 
and Jayadratha, and Karna, and all the other 
warriors of the field, for they are already killed 
by Me in Destiny and Law. Fight then without 
fear or holding back, and thou shalt destroy thy 
rivals and enemies of the opposing hosts! Fight, 
Arjuna—Fight!" 

Then Arjuna, the Pandu Prince, having heard 
these words of Krishna, the Blessed Lord, fell 
prostrate before the Lord, with joined palms, 
and with devout demeanor. And addressing 
the Lord, in broken accents spake he thus: 

“O Krishna, Krishna—Blessed Lord—the 
universe rejoiceth and is filled with thy power 
and glory! The evil spirits flee in terror from 
thy sight—and the hosts of the Holy Ones 
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sing thy praises, and adore Thee with awe 
and wonder! And wherefore, O Lord, should 
not all mighty beings bow before thee in 
adoration and awe-struck humility, for art 
Thou not the Being of Beings—the Mighty 
of the Mighty—the Brahm of Brahma—the 
Supreme Creator—the Eternal God of Gods— 
the World containing the worlds? Being and 
No-Being art Thou, and even That which lieth 
back of both. Thou art the Infinite, Eternal 
Absolute! Thou art the Supporter of All! Thou 
art the Spirit of the Spirit! Thou art All Wisdom 
known, and all Wisdom possessing—Wisdom 
Absolute art Thou! Thou art the dwelling-place 
of universes—and by Thee was the universe 
emanated and spread out! Vaya, the god of 
wind—Agni the god of fire—Varuna the god 
of oceans—Sashanka the moon—Prajapati 
the god of nations—Prapitamaha the common 
ancestor of the race—all these art Thou, O 
Krishna, my Lord and Love—Reverence a 
thousand times multiplied and magnified be 
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unto Thee. Reverence to Thee a million-million 
times repeated. Again and again a million- 
million times, be this repeated reverence be 
Thine, O Infinite One! On all sides of Thee, 
reverence and worship! Before and behind 
Thee, reverence! O Omnipotent, Omnipresent, 
Omniscient One, who art All in All! Infinite is 
thy Glory! Thou includeth within Thyself All 
Things—wherefore art Thou All Things, and 
more than All Things! 

"Alas, alas! in my ignorance, O Lord, and 
regarding thee merely as my friend, | have called 
Thee with familiarity, saying: 'O Krishna; O 
Friend!’ and other names of familiar intercourse. 
Thus did | address Thee, in my ignorant love 
and esteem and brotherly feeling. Unknowing 
of Thy real nature and greatness was |, hence 
my error—hence my great presumption. And, 
Thou, even Thou hath been treated by me with 
irreverence and undue familiarity, even at play 
and at sports; in public upon many and various 
occasions—for all of which, O Being Absolute 
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and Infinite, | humbly beg thy forgiveness and 
pardon. 

“Thou art the Parent of the animate and 
inanimate! Thou art the Wise Instructor of all 
who seek wisdom! Thou art the One alone 
worthy to be adored! Thou art the One like 
whom there is none! Yea, in all the three worlds 
there is none like unto Thee! Wherefore, bow 
down to the very earth, myself do I, and crave 
thy forgiving mercy and compassion. Lord, 
Lord, Krishna, My Lord! Adorable Lord! bear 
with me even as a father beareth with his son; a 
friend with a friend; a lover with his beloved— 
so bear with me, O Lord! 

“Most favored am | in being shown that 
which no man hath ever yet seen—and most 
happy am | to have been so favored, and to 
have witnessed these things, O Lord; yea, even 
when | remembereth that which | have seen, 
my heart beateth strongly, and my breath 
cometh and goeth rapidly, so overwhelmed 
doth my mind become. And, yet, even from 
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my awe doth my words spring, when | beg of 
Thee still another gift; | beseech Thee to show 
me Thyself in Thy Celestial Form. Assume then, 
O Thousand armed One—Universal Former 
of Form—assume Thou then, | pray Thee, 
Thy familiar shape in which | have seen Thee 
countless times, and upon which | can look 
without so great fear.’ 

KRISHNA: “Arjuna, out of my love and affection 
for thee, hath | shown thee, by my divine power, 
this my supreme forms as the Universe, in all its 
splendid glory, eternal and infinite. None other 
than thyself hath ever seen this sight. For know 
you this, that no such sight can be obtained as 
a reward, even by the study of the Vedas; or by 
sacrifice; or by great learning; or by charity and 
almsgiving; or by good deeds; or by penance 
and self-denial. Not even these things, great 
as they may be and are, can win for a reward 
this vision and sight of Me which hath been 
granted unto thee, alone in all the three worlds. 
Having, witnessing these things—beheld My 
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form, so awful to thee—be not dismayed, nor 
confounded or confused in thy faculties. When 
thy mind hath been quieted in its fears, and 
peace and calmness again cometh to thee, then 
mayest thou again behold My wondrous form!” 

Then Krishna, the blessed Lord, having thus 
reassured Arjuna, resumed his milder and less 
terrible shape and consoled Arjuna’s terrified 
mind. And, thus reassured and comforted, and 
his fears having departed, Arjuna spake to 
Krishna, saying: 

“Beholding again thy less terrible shape, O 
Lord, | am again myself and in calmer frame of 
mind and less disturbed.” 

KRISHNA: "Yea, O Arjuna, hast thou beheld 
my wondrous form, which even the gods and 
arch-angels and the higher heavenly host 
ever long with earnest craving to witness and 
behold. But such can see me not, as thou hast 
seen me. Nay not even through the Vedas, 
nor by self-denial, nor by gifts of charity, nor 
by sacrifices. But by supreme devotion to Me 
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alone, may | thus be perceived, O Prince, and 
he who thus perceiveth men and knoweth 
Me, verily he entereth into my essence and is 
enfolded by Me. He who doeth actions for Me 
alone—whose Supreme Good | am—My true 
devotee, freed from attachment to all but Me— 
regardless of consequences—free from hatred 
of any being or thing whatsoever—verily | say 
he cometh unto Me, O Arjuna; he cometh unto 
Me.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XI OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE UNIVERSAL 
MANIFESTATION. 
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Part XII: The Yoga of Devotion. 





Or AGAIN, KRISHNA, the Blessed Lord, 
spake to Arjuna, saying: 

“Tell me, O Lord, which of those who 
worship and serve thee, with earnest minds 
well-mastered, as Thou hath just mentioned to 
me—which of such serve Thee most worthily 
and best? Which are on the best path, those 
who worship Thee as God in thy revealed form, 
on the one hand; or those who worship Thee as 
The Absolute—The Unmanifest—The Infinite— 
on the other hand? Which of these two classes 
of Yogis are more deeply versed in Yoga!” 

KRISHNA: “Those, who have concentrated 
their minds fixedly upon me as God, and 
who serve Me with unwavering zeal and 
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impregnable and steady faith—are regarded 
by Me as being most devoted. But, also, 
those who worship Me as The Absolute; The 
Infinite; The Unmanifest; The Omnipresent, 
Omnipotent, Omniscient; The Unknowable; 
The Unthinkable; The Ineffable; The Invisible; 
The Eternal; The Immutable; The All; or as THAT 
to which similar terms attempting to express 
similar conceptions of Being are applied—such 
so worshipping, and mastering the mind and 
senses, and regarding all things in nature as 
good and deserving to fare well, and rejoicing 
in the welfare of all, equally—verily, these also 
cometh unto Me. 

“The path of those who are attracted by Me 
as the Absolute and Unmanifest is much harder 
to travel than is that of those who worship Me as 
God manifest, and having form. This Absolute 
conception is most difficult of realization to 
the finite mind of man. It is most difficult for 
the visible to realize the invisible—the finite, 
the infinite—the possessor of qualities and 
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attributes, THAT which hath neither but yet is 
above both. 

“And, this also, say | to thee, O Arjuna, that 
those also who, fixing their minds solely upon 
me, and seeing in Me the Actor of actions, 
worship Me single-mindedly without fear or 
hope of reward, them too shall | raise up from 
the ocean of change and mortality. 

"Place thy mind firmly upon Me, O Prince, 
and let thine understanding penetrate into My 
being, and then, of a truth, shalt thou enter into 
Me, hereafter. But if thou art not able to hold thy 
mind firmly fixed upon Me, Arjuna, then seek to 
reach Me by the path of Practice and Discipline. 
And if even by Practice and Discipline thou art 
still unable to attain, then shalt thou seek me by 
the path of Service through Right Action. For 
by the performance of Right Actions, solely for 
My sake, shalt thou then attain perfection. 

“And, if even this last task shall be beyond 
thy powers, then shalt thou follow the path of 
Renunciation, and putting thy trust earnestly 
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upon Me, renounce thou the fruit of every 
action. 

“Better, truly, is Wisdom and Knowledge than 
Practice and Discipline; and Meditation is still 
better than even Knowledge; and Renunciation 
is better than Meditation, for Renunciation 
of the fruits of action bringeth peace and 
satisfaction. 

"Verily, | say unto Thee, that he is very dear 
and near to Me, who harboreth no malice or 
ill-will to any being or thing; who is the friend 
and lover of all Nature, who is merciful, free 
from pride and vanity and selfishness; who 
is undisturbed by pleasure or pain, being 
balanced in each; who is patient under wrongs 
and injustice and who is forgiving, contented, 
ever devout, with mind, senses and passions 
ever under control, and whose mind and 
understanding is ever fixed upon Me. 

"He, also, is dear to Me, who neither fears 
the world of men, nor is feared by it; and who 
is delivered from the turbulence of anger, joy, 
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impatience, or fear, regarding finite things or 
happenings. 

“And he who desireth nothing; who is just 
and pure; impartial; free from anxieties; and 
who hath abandoned all finite rewards or 
hopes of rewards, is also dear to me. Likewise 
he who loveth not, nor hateth not; who 
neither rejoiceth nor findeth fault with world 
happenings; who grieveth not nor coveteth; 
who hath renounced both good and evil for 
sake of Me. 

“And dear to Me, also, is he who regardeth 
equally both friend and foe; who sees repute 
and disrepute as one to the wise mind; who 
knows cold and heat, and pain and pleasure, to 
he not one more desirable than the other. Such 
a one also regardeth not solicitously the passing 
of events; and to him praise and condemnation 
are the same. He is silent and well satisfied with 
whatsoever befall him or come to pass in the 
world; and he hath no particular place of abode 
in the world, but feeleth at home everywhere 
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in Me. He, of whom | have just spoken, is of a 
steady and equable mind, and devotion is ever 
manifested by him—he verily loveth Me, and | 
him. He is very dear to Me. 

“Yea, yea, they who imbibe this Water of 
Immortality—this Divine Nectar—of the 
teaching, as given by me to thee, O Arjuna, 
and receive it with faith and devotion, verily, 
are such dear and exceedingly beloved by Me.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XII OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED THE “YOGA OF DEVOTION” 
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Part XIII: The Knower and the Known. 





HEN SPAKE ARJUNA unto Krishna, the Blessed 
Lord, saying: 

“Pray inform me, Blessed Lord, concerning 
that which we call the Personal Self, and that 
great Something beyond and above this, which 
we call the ‘I; or ‘Ego; or perchance, the ‘Soul; 
which knows. Tell me of this Knower and also 
of the Known, or which is seemingly Known.’ 

KRISHNA: “That which thou calleth thy 
Personal Self, Arjuna, is called by philosophers, 
‘The Known: That which thou calleth the ʻI; the 
‘Ego, or the ‘Soul, is called by the philosophers 
‘the Knower: And remember this, O Prince, that 
| am the Knower of the Known in whatever form 
it may appear and manifest. This understanding 
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of the Knower and the Known is esteemed by 
Me as Wisdom worthy of attainment. 

“Now, listen to My words, while | inform 
thee of the nature of the Known; what it 
resembleth; what are its various parts; from 
what it proceedeth; and also what is That 
which Knoweth the Known, and what are Its 
characteristics. Briefly will | state it—that which 
has been sung by the Sages in various chants; 
and which appeareth in manifold verses of 
the sacred writings, with many reasonings, 
arguments and proofs. 

"The Personal Self is made up of the five 
Mahabuta, or Principles, known as follows, by 
the teachers: Ahankara, or the Consciousness 
of Personality; Buddhi, or Understanding or 
Intellect; Avyaktam, the unseen Vital Force; the 
eleven /ndriyas, or sense-centers; and the five 
Indriya-gochar, or sense-organs; then cometh 
Ichha and Dwesha, or Love and Hatred; Sukha 
and Dukha, or Pleasure and Pain; Chetana, 
or Sensibility; and Dhrita, or Firmness. These, 
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Arjuna, constitute the Personal Self—the 
Known—and its characteristics. 

"Spiritual Wisdom consists in freedom from 
Self-esteem or Hypocrisy, or Injury to Others. 
It inculcates Patience; Rectitude; Respect for 
Teachers and Masters; Chastity; Steadfastness; 
Self-control; Freedom from Sense-attachments; 
Freedom from Pride and Vainglory in the 
Personal Self; It brings a constant realization 
of the true nature of Birth and Death; Sickness 
and Decay; Pain and Imperfection. It also brings 
with it the loosening of the bonds of attachment 
in the personal relation between the possessor 
of Wisdom and his wife, children and home. It 
brings a constant equanimity and balance of 
mind and temper, notwithstanding the nature 
of the passing or occurring event, or whether it 
be desired or non-desirable. 

“Such Wisdom also brings to its possessor 
a desire for unfailing and unrelaxing worship 
and devotion:—worship in private places and 
secluded spots; and a corresponding distaste 
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for crowds of men. Likewise bringeth it a love 
of the Spirit which pervadeth all things; and the 
meditation upon the nature of Wisdom, and 
the goal awaiting its possessor, or traveller upon 
its path. This is what is called by philosophers, 
Dnyana, or Knowledge, as contrasted with 
Adnyana, or Ignorance. 

“Now, will | inform thee what is called 
Dneya, or the Object of Wisdom, for the right 
knowledge and understanding of which thou 
shalt enjoy Immortality. This Object of Wisdom 
is that which the teachers and philosophers 
call Brahma, or Universal Life. The Universal 
Life hath no beginning, and can be called 
neither Being nor yet Non-Being. In the midst 
of the world it dwelleth, and envelopeth all 
the universe even to its utmost ends. In itself 
free from every organ and sense, yet doth it 
manifest through every organ and sense in all 
the universe. Unattached and free, it containeth 
all things within its nature—and free from 
qualities or attributes, yet doth it partake of 
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the knowledge of all qualities and attributes. 
Within and yet without—inside and outside— 
it is. And inanimate and animate is it—movable 
and non-movable, in and throughout all Nature. 
It is infinite in its minuteness, and is therefore 
invisible and imperceptible. And yet although 
most near, yet it is also afar off. Undivided is 
it in its nature, and yet infinite in its apparent 
division. 

"It is the womb of all things—from it 
proceedeth creation and destruction. It is the 
source of Light—beyond all darkness is it. It 
is Wisdom—also that which is the object of 
Wisdom—and also that which is to be obtained 
by Wisdom. In the minds and hearts of all, it 
dwelleth always. 

“This then is what is known as Kshetra or the 
Personal Self; Dnyna, or Wisdom; and Dneya, 
or the Object of Wisdom. Thus hath been told 
thee the secret of the Substance of Life, and its 
distribution and moulding. The Wise One, thus 
knowing, entereth into Me. 
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“Know also, Arjuna, that Prakriti, or Nature, 
and also Purusha, the Soul, are both without 
beginning. Knoweth thou, also, O Prince, that 
the Principles of Nature are inherent in Nature, 
and from her they flow out. Nature is that 
which produceth what we call Cause and Effect, 
or Causation; it is the Source of Action. 

“Knoweth thou also, Arjuna, that Soul, seated 
in Nature, or in Nature’s Matter, receiveth the 
impressions which proceed from Material 
Life. It is the Principle which is operative in 
the experiences of Pleasure and Pain. The 
consequences of these impressions and 
experiences and the attachment thereto, on the 
part of the personal manifestation of Soul, is the 
cause of birth and rebirth. The incidents and 
circumstances of reincarnation arise therefrom, 
and persist until the higher Wisdom is gained, 
which overcometh the qualities that bind the 
soul to the things and objects of the material 
world. The Soul is that superior nature of one, 
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which, dwelling in the body, doth observe, 
direct, protect and partake of Life. 

"He who thus comprehendeth Prakriti, or 
Nature; Purusha, or Soul; and the Gunas, or 
Principles of Nature, even as | have spoken of 
them to thee, Arjuna, though he may be living 
in any state or condition or manner—he shall 
not be again subject to mortal birth. 

“Some men, by means of meditation, behold 
the Universal Soul within Nature—the Soul 
within the Body. Others attain the perception 
by means of Renunciation of Action. And others, 
still, by the Service of Right Action. Others 
there be who have not discovered this truth of 
themselves, and in themselves; but have heard 
the doctrine and teachings from others, and 
thereafter heed the same and respect it and 
attend unto it. Yea, | say unto you, O Arjuna, 
that even these last, if they manifest earnest 
faith and attention, and observe the truth thus 
obtained by them—even they shall lay the 
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foundations of immortality, and pass beyond 
the Gulf of Death. 

“Knoweth thou, O Prince of Pandu, that every 
thing that is created, be it animate or inanimate, 
is produced by the combination of Soul and 
Nature—the Knower and the Known. He who 
seeth the Universal Soul immanent in all things— 
imperishable, although in all perishable things— 
verily, indeed such a one truly seeth. Seeing the 
same Universal Soul immanent in all things, he 
avoideth the error of identifying the Self with 
the lower principles, and thus he is released 
from the illusion of mortality, and goes forward 
on the road to immortality. 

"He who sees that his actions are really 
performed by Nature, and Nature's principles, 
and that the Soulis not to be entangled therein— 
he sees indeed. When he perceiveth that all 
the various forms of Nature's manifestations are 
really rooted in the One Life, and from thence 
are spread forth in their branches, limbs, twigs, 
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and leaves of infinite variety—then he passeth 
into a consciousness of the One Life. 

"The Spirit, O Prince—the Spirit of the 
Universal Soul—even when it is within one of 
Nature's bodily forms, never really acts nor is 
really affected. Because of its essential nature, it 
is above and beyond action. And being without 
beginning, and without qualities or attributes, it 
is beyond the storm of action and change. The 
Universal Ether is not affected by the action of 
objects within it and within which it is. And even 
so is the Universal Soul, in which are all material 
forms, and which is within all material forms— 
so is it unaffected by the action and changes of 
those forms, although it knows them all, as the 
Knower of the Known. 

“Even as doth the single Sun illuminate the 
whole world, O Arjuna, so doth the One Soul 
illumine the whole of Nature—the One Knower, 
the whole Field of the Known. 

"And he who by the power of Spiritual 
Wisdom doth perceive this difference between 
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the Soul and the Material and Personal Self: 
between the Soul and Nature and Nature's 
Principles—between the Knower and the 
Known—verily he perceiveth the liberation 
of the Soul from the illusion of Matter and 
Personality, and he passeth to the Spiritual 
Consciousness, in which all is seen as One 
Reality, without Illusion or Error.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XIII OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE KNOWER AND THE 
KNOWN. 
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Part XIV: The Three Gunas or Qualities. 





HEN SPAKE UNTO Arjuna, the Prince of the 
Pandus, Krishna, the Blessed Lord, saying: 
“Draw near, Arjuna, and | will further inform 
you in the Supreme Wisdom—that Wisdom of 
all Wisdom the best—that Wisdom by which 
the Wise Ones mounted unto the heights of 
Supreme Attainment and perfection. And, such, 
having become blended into Me, by reason of 
this Wisdom, they are not again reborn, even in 
the creation of a new universe at the beginning 
of a Day of Brahm, nor are they blotted out 
upon the dissolution of the universe, at the 
beginning of a Night of Brahm. 
“Know thou, Arjuna, that Nature is the Great 
Womb in which | place my seed—from this 
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proceedeth all natural forms, shapes, things, 
and objects. Nature is the Great Womb of all 
those things which are conceived in the natural 
womb, and l am the Father whose Seed is within 
the seed of all natural things. 

"The three great Gunas, or Principles of 
Nature, oft times called the Three Qualities, 
and which are inherent in, and which spring 
from Nature, are known by these names, O 
Prince; Sattvas, or Truth; Rajas, or Passion; and 
Tamas, or Indifference—these be the Three. 
And each, and all, tend to bind the Soul within 
the Body—the Universal Soul within Nature. As 
Above so Below, the Three serve to bind and 
hold the higher to the lower. But the binding 
differeth in its nature, O Prince, though all are 
bonds. Thus Sattvas, or Truth, being pure and 
stainless, bindeth the soul by attachment to 
Wisdom and Harmony, and bringeth it back to 
re-birth because of the bonds of Knowledge 
and Understanding. And, Rajas, or Passion, is 
of the nature of burning Desire, and doth bind 
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the soul by attachment to Action, and Things 
and Objects, and doth bring it back to re- 
birth because of the bonds of Worldly Hunger 
and Thirst for Having and Doing. And Tamas, 
or Indifference, is of an ignorant, dark, stupid 
and heavy nature, and bindeth the soul by 
attachment to Sloth, and Idleness, and Folly 
and Indolence, bringing it back to re-birth 
because of the bonds of Ignorance, Stupidity, 
Heedlessness and Low-Content. 

“To Sattvas Guna, pertaineth Wisdom and 
Harmony; to Rajas Guna pertaineth Action and 
Possessions; and to Tamas Guna pertaineth 
Sloth, Stupidity and Indolence. When one 
overcometh the Tamas and the Rajas, then the 
Sattvas reigneth. When the Rajas and Sattvas 
are overcome, then reigneth the Tamas. When 
the Tamas and Sattvas have been overcome, 
then reigneth the Rajas. 

“When Wisdom is manifest in one, then know 
that the Sattvas is the ruling Guna. When great 
Action is manifest, or great Desire is apparent, 
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then know you that Rajas is the Guna ruling. 
When Stupidity, Sloth, Idleness and Lack of 
Thought is manifest, then know thou truly that 
Tamas Guna is on the throne. 

"When the soul forsakes the body in which 
the Sattvas ruleth, then does it proceed to the 
plane inhabited by the Wise and Intelligent. 
When it leaves the body in which the Rajas hath 
been the strongest, then doth it pass to the 
plane of rest, from whence in time it is reborn 
again in a body adapted to the manifestation 
of action, and possessed of a tendency toward 
Desires, and among people and environment 
adapted to and in harmony with these qualities. 
When it leaves the body in which the Tamas 
hath been in the ascendent, then doth it pass 
to re-birth in a body, and among those in 
harmony with its low plane of manifestation. 

"The fruit of Sattvas is called good; the fruit 
of Rajas is called pain and dissatisfaction and 
unrest. The fruit of Tamas is called Ignorance 
and Stupidity and Inertia. From Sattvas 
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is produced Wisdom; from Rajas, Unrest 
and Covetousness; from Tamas, Ignorance, 
Delusion and Foolishness, together with Sloth. 
Those of the Sattvas Guna, are raised up on 
high; those of the Rajas Guna reach no higher 
than the middle plane, which is the plane of 
Man's world activities and life; while those of 
the Tamas Guna are borne down by the heavy 
weight of their quality and sink down far below. 

“Say | unto thee, O Prince, that those who 
see that the only agents of action are these 
very Gunas, the Principles of Nature—and 
also discover that there is a Being superior to 
them—know the true nature of the Soul and 
enter into Me. 

“And when an embodied soul hath passed 
beyond these three Qualities, which are in the 
Nature of all embodiment—and hath learned 
of the consciousness beyond them—then 
is that soul delivered from the bonds, and is 
freed from Birth and Death; Old Age and Pain; 
and drinketh of the Nectar of Immortality.’ 
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ARJUNA: “What are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the man who hath passed 
beyond the Three Gunas, or Qualities? 
How acteth he? And by what means hath he 
overcome and passed beyond the Three? 

KRISHNA: “Hearken to my words, O Prince! 
He doth not hate these qualities, Wisdom, 
Energy and Ignorance, when they come to 
him—nor yet longeth after them when they 
are not with him; but unattached to either like 
or dislike for them, he sitteth neutral among 
the coming and going thereof, unmoved and 
unshaken by them—knowing that the Gunas, 
or Qualities, exist and are constantly coming 
and going, yet witnessing their succession and 
movement as one outside who witnesseth a 
procession of objects. 

“Yet, even he who standeth self-reliant, and 
at ease, balanced equally between pleasure 
and pain—he to whom a stone, iron, and gold 
seem alike and equally valuable—he who 
appeareth the same amidst like and dislike; 
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and who regardeth praise and blame with 
equal emotion, or lack of emotion—he who is 
ever the same in honor or disgrace—he who 
knoweth no difference between treatment 
of friend or foe—he who hath forsaken all 
ambition for enterprises or undertakings of a 
worldly kind—verily hath such a one surpassed 
and passed beyond the effects of the Three 
Gunas, or Qualities, and escaped from them. 

"And he, my follower and devotee, who 
hath devoted himself entirely to Me, and who 
serveth Me with exclusive heart and mind—he 
having completely passed beyond the qualities, 
is surely fitted to be blended with the One. 

“Yea, verily, sayeth | unto thee, Arjuna, that | 
am the Symbol and the Reality of Immortality; 
the Eternal; the Absolute Justice; the Bliss 
Unending.” 

THUS ENDETH PART XIV OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH PART IS CALLED "THE THREE GUNAS 
OR QUALITIES." 
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Part XV: Consciousness of the Supreme. 





O NCE MORE, SPAKE Krishna, the Blessed Lord, 
unto Arjuna, saying: 

"The Ashwattha, the sacred tree, the symbol 
of the Universe in our teachings, is said to 
be indestructible. Its roots are above, and its 
branches are below. Its leaves are the Vedas, or 
Sacred Writings. He who knowest this, knowest 
the Vedas. Its branches grow out of the Three 
Qualities, or Gunas; and their lesser shoots or 
twigs are the organs of sense, some spreading 
forth high up, and others down low. The roots 
which are spreading abroad below, on the 
plane of men, are the bonds of action. 

"Its form is beyond the knowledge of men; 
as is its beginning, its end, or its connections. 
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When this mighty tree is finally cut down by the 
strong axe of Discriminative Non-Attachment, 
in spite of its strongly fixed roots—then the 
destroyer of that tree shalt seek for that place 
from which there is no more return to re-birth, 
for that place is the One Supreme Soul, from 
which floweth out the Soul immanent in and 
animating all things. 

“There be those who, having freed 
themselves from pride, ignorance and delusion, 
have overcome those faults which arise from 
attachments to action. They employ their minds 
constantly in contemplation of the Real Self, 
and thus are restrained from inordinate desires, 
and made free from attraction of the Pairs of 
Opposites, and from the attendant effect of 
these which are known as Pleasure and Pain. 
They are thus relieved of confusion and illusion, 
and they ascend to that plane which endureth 
forever. They pass on to that place which is 
not lighted by either the sun or the moon, nor 
yet by fire, but which is yet radiant beyond 
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imagination. For this place is My Supreme 
Abode, and there is no return therefrom. 

"Yea, it is even a portion of myself, that, as 
an apparently separate soul doth draw around 
itself the five senses and the mind, that it may 
obtain embodiment in a mortal frame and 
that it may leave this frame again. And the Ego 
carrieth this mind and these senses to whatever 
body he inhabits, and again carrieth they away 
again when he leaves that body. Through the 
instrumentality of the organs of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling and tasting, together with the 
mind, he experienceth the objects of sense. 

"The deluded and ignorant do not see the 
soul when it leaves the body, or remaineth in the 
body; nor yet when as swayed by the Gunas, or 
Qualities, it experienceth the objects of sense. 
But the Wise Ones see and understand. And, 
there are those who, by industrious meditation, 
acquire an inward sight by which they may 
perceive this occurrence within themselves— 
but those of untrained minds and ignorant 
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understanding, though laboring hard, yet fail 
to so perceive this within themselves. 

"Know thou, Arjuna, that the light and 
radiance which proceedeth from the sun 
and enlighteneth and illumineth the whole 
world—and that radiance which proceedeth 
from the moon, and sheddeth soft beams over 
the earth—and the fiery flame within the fire, 
which burneth fiercely upon all upon which its 
light falleth—all this splendor is of Me. 

“Know, also, O Prince, that | enter the earth 
and nourish all living things by my life and 
vitality. | am the life-giving juice of the plants 
and growing things. Likewise am | the Vital 
Force—the Fire of Life—which performeth 
the functions of life within the body—l inspire 
the breathing, and—direct the digestive, 
assimilative and eliminative processes. | am in 
the hearts and minds of men, and from Me 
proceedeth memory and knowledge and also 
the absence of both. 
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“And, all that is to be known from the Vedas 
am |. Yea, verily am | also the wisdom of the 
Vedanta and the knowledge of the Vedas. 

"There are two aspects of Soul in this world— 
the One, and the Many—the Over-Soul and 
the Under-Souls—the Undivided and the 
Divided—many names there be to express 
this truth, and yet all names fail to express it 
fully. The Many-Soul is manifest in the body of 
Nature, and in the bodies of Nature's forms— 
the One-Soul standeth apart and above 
Nature, and Nature's things. And yet both of 
these are but aspects of One. Yea, and there 
is also the Spirit—the Soul of the Soul—the 
Supreme—the Highest—the Sustainer—the 
Source—the Lord—yea, even |, Krishna, who, 
dwelling within and yet above the One-Soul 
and the Many-Soul, am SPIRIT ABSOLUTE. 

"Verily, verily, | say unto you, Arjuna, and to 
all who follow after, that he whose eyes have 
been cleared of the Smoke of Illusion and who 
knoweth me, Krishna, thus as SPIRIT ABSOLUTE; 
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and who thus knowing, loveth me with all his 
heart, and all his mind, and all his soul—he 
knoweth ME in truth. And knowing Me, he 
knoweth all things, and worshipeth and loveth 
the ONE and ALL. 

“Now, Arjuna, have | declared unto thee 
the Secret of Secrets—the Mystery of 
Mysteries—which once fully understood and 
comprehended, O Prince, bringeth to one 
the Supreme Illumination. Who knoweth this 
hath done all that is to be done—he hath 
accomplished the Divine Adventure—he hath 
gained All that can be Known.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XV OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 
WHICH PART IS CALLED “CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE 
SUPREME. | 
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Part XVI: The Good and Evil Natures. 





No AGAIN, SPAKE Krishna, the Blessed Lord, 
unto Arjuna, saying: 

“These be the characteristics and nature of 
those who are walking The Path that leadeth 
to Heavenly Rewards—these are the marks 
of Good Character and Destiny. Fearlessness 
have they, and Purity of Heart. And a steady 
attention to the Life of Wisdom. And Charity; 
and Self-Mastery and True Religious Inclination; 
and Earnest Study; and Temperate Living. And 
Right Action; and Freedom from Evil Doing; 
and Truthfulness; and Freedom from Anger. 
And Renunciation; and Equanimity; and 
Freedom from Evil Speaking of others. Love and 
Compassion for all beings; Freedom from the 
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Desire to Kill; Mildness; Modesty; Discretion; 
Dignity; Patience; Fortitude; Chastity; 
Forgiveness; and Freedom from Vainglory. 

“And these be the characteristics and nature 
of those who are walking the downward path 
that leadeth to Loss of Heavenly Rewards— 
these are the marks of Evil Character and 
Destiny. Hypocrisy is theirs, and Pride; and 
Arrogance; and Conceit; and Anger; and Harsh 
Speech; and Ignorance. 

"Yea, the Good Character and Destiny 
make for Liberation from Mortality, and for 
the Absorption in the Divine. And the Evil 
Character and Destiny make for repeated birth 
and re-birth amidst the mire of Mortality. The 
one meaneth Freedom—the other Bondage. 
Feareth not, Arjuna, for thou hast the Good 
Character and Destiny, and Freedom shall be 
thine. 

“There are two kinds of Natures observable 
among human beings in the world—the Good 
Nature and the Evil Nature. The characteristics 
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of the Good Nature have been spoken of. 
Listeneth thou now, O Arjuna, to a recital of 
the characteristics of the Evil Nature. 

“Those who possess the Evil Nature, O Prince, 
knoweth not what it is to perform Right Action, 
and to refrain from performing Wrong Action. 
Nor is Purity, Morality or Veracity to be found 
in them. They lack Faith and in their folly would 
believe that the universe hath no creator, but 
is in itself without beginning or end, and is its 
own cause. They deny the existence of Law 
or Truth in the universe. And they deny the 
existence of Spirit. They believe in Materialism, 
in Godlessness, and they hold that Lust is the 
moving and operating cause of all things, 
bringing about mutual union and reproduction. 

"And, believing these evil and foolish things, 
these men of imperfect understanding, with 
this conception fixed in their minds, devote 
themselves to evil deeds and sow in the world 
the seeds of Evil Thought and Error. They live for 
Carnal Enjoyment, teaching this as the highest 
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good. They strive after gratification of sensual 
appetites, and the creation of new appetites— 
and there is no peace or satisfaction in them, 
for appetite springeth from appetite, and the 
sensual craving groweth more acute in the 
measure in which it is gratified. Such men are 
hypocrites, and full of madness and intoxication. 
"Because of their folly and false reasoning, 
they invent new doctrines and theories, and 
give themselves to the material life of sensual 
enjoyment. They live and die in their delusions, 
holding to the error that in the gratification 
of the sensual nature alone is satisfaction and 
happiness to be found. Believing that death 
endeth all for them, they would fill their days of 
life full to the brim with sense gratification and 
the performance of the behests of an abnormal 
and perverted sensuality. Desire is their God, 
and its worship and service their only religion. 
"Bound by the thousand ties of Desire for 
Things and Objects, they are attached to the 
body of Lust and Wrath and Avarice. They 
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prostitute their minds and their sense of justice, 
in their vain search for wealth wherewith to 
gratify their inordinate and swollen appetite 
for sense experiences. 

“They say unto themselves: ‘To-day have | 
acquired this thing. Tomorrow shall | acquire 
the desire of my heart. This wealth have | gained, 
and tomorrow shall | gain that other wealth 
also. This foe hath been slain, and tomorrow 
others shall | destroy. | am my own God—there 
is none other God but Me—and | shalt enjoy 
this my world, which is mine for the pleasure | 
may extract from it. | am rich and overflowing 
with wealth. | take precedence among other 
men. Where is there one alike so perfect, 
wise, and shrewd as |? | will scatter handfuls of 
money among the throng, that they may realize 
my bounty, and know how great, powerful 
and rich am I—yea, even I! In this manner do 
these fools talk—they who imagine themselves 
wise, but who in reality have disordered and 
unbalanced minds. 
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“And such, confounded and confused in their 
minds by reason of their delusions, excesses, 
and vain living—they become entangled in 
the nets of their own desires and attachments. 
And the weight of their objects of attachment, 
holding them fast, drags them down into the 
quicksands of Hell, which is the repeated 
rebirth into the lower and lower planes of the 
mire and slime of Maternality and Sensuality. 
There is no Hell like unto this, even among the 
imaginings of those who would teach of places 
of torment and torture—this is the most fearful 
Hell of all. 

“Yea, and some of these men, in their 
hypocrisy and desire to appear well before 
the world, do even ape piety and true religion. 
Following the letter instead of the spirit, they 
imitate the worship, and perform the churchly 
rites and ceremonies, with much show of zeal; 
with much outward show and display; and with 
ostentatious scattering of alms. Their Ignorance, 
and Conceit, and Self-esteem follow them into 
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the temple, and they pollute the holy places 
with their thievish presence and natures. 

"Being filled with Pride, Power, Ostentation, 
Lust and Selfishness, they are consumed with 
Hate, Malice and Slander, and hate Me in 
themselves and in others. Wherefore, are these 
vile, sensual, hating, pitiless ones—these evil 
beings who hate Me and all that is Good—cast 
down into continual re-birth into the wombs of 
mire and filth and uncleanliness. 

"And, if even in these lower depths of 
uncleanliness, they learn not the lesson, and 
grow not sick and filled with nausea at the filth 
of sensuality and long not to begin the upward 
path from the Hell into which they have been 
cast—if they learn not even this lesson, but, 
instead, still true to their nature, they prefer to 
sink to lower and still lower planes—then finally 
they sink into the final stage which meaneth 
Annihilation. And thus do they lose their souls 
indeed and exist no more, even as their foolish 
philosophies have taught them to expect, but 
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in a far different manner and even from causes 
which they strenuously denied. Such come 
not to Me—ever or at any time—but are lost 
forever and ever, for from Nothingness there is 
no return. 

“Three passages are there to this Hell of Lower 
Re-birth, and these three are, Lust, Anger and 
Avarice—the destroyers of the soul if finally 
persisted in. Therefore should men avoid them 
as demoniac roads to destruction and Inferno. 
He who renounceth them as such, and freeing 
himself from the Tamas Guna, or Dark Quality, 
shall rise upward, and advancing step by step, 
shall regain The Path which leadeth to the 
Heavenly State of the Divine Union. But he who 
abandoneth the dictates of Spiritual Wisdom, 
and giveth himself up to the delusions and 
errors of Lust, Anger and Avarice, verily shalt 
he attain neither Perfection, Happiness, nor the 
Divine State. 

"Wherefore, O Arjuna, thou should acquaint 
thyself with the highest Spiritual Teachings; 
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and the understanding regarding Right Action 
and Wrong Action, that thou may perform 
the one and avoid the other. Seeketh thou 
the Highest Light of Wisdom, and govern thy 
works accordingly: 

THUS ENDETH PART XVI, OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH PART IS CALLED “THE GOOD AND EVIL 
NATURES.” 
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Part XVII: The Threefold Faith. 





pp FURTHER, SPAKE Arjuna, unto Krishna, 
the Blessed Lord, saying: 

“What is the condition and state of those 
men who casteth aside the authority of the 
Sacred Writings, yet who still retain their faith 
and worship? Are they under the control of the 
Sattvas; the Rajas; or the Tamas Gunas? Tell me 
thus, O Blessed Krishna, my Lord, | pray Thee!” 

KRISHNA: "The Faith of Man is of a threefold 
kind—three forms of manifestations hath 
it, according to the nature, character and 
disposition of the man. Named after the Gunas 
are these three forms, namely Sattvakee; 
Rajasee; and Tamasee—or in other words, 
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The Pure; the Desire-colored; and The Dark. 
Heareth thou what these are, O Prince. 

"The faith of each man is a reflection of that 
man’s character or nature. That in which each 
hath faith, is the essence of that man himself. 
Each man’s God—his Conception of Deity—is 
himself at his best, magnified to infinity. Likewise, 
is his Evil Spirit, or Devil, but himself at his worst, 
magnified to infinity. By one’s Deities shalt thou 
know the man himself, if thou observest well. 

"This being so, those in whom the Sattvas 
Guna is supreme, worshippeth the Gods—the 
most advanced worshipping only the Absolute 
Spirit—Me! And those under the mastery of 
the Rajas Guna, worshippeth the lesser gods— 
the gods of qualities, attributes, powers, gifts; or 
other exalted beings of the higher planes and 
regions. And those under the dominion of the 
dark Tamas Guna, worship the departed spirits, 
ghosts, goblins, devils, demons, gnomes, evil 
spirits and the elementals, and such beings of 
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the lower planes of the unseen world, oftimes 
times calling them by the name of God. 

"As for those misguided men, who seek merit 
by the performance of severe austerities, and 
mortifications of the flesh, unauthorized by 
the Sacred Teachings—they are gainglorious 
creatures, overcome with pride, self- 
righteousness and hypocrisy, and are urged on 
by desire and passion for reward and praise. 
These men torture the fair body, and torment 
the parts and principles of the same—thus 
disturbing the soul which resideth within, and 
even Me who am within the soul in its inner 
chamber. Such are demoniacal, in their infernal 
resolves and wrongful practices. 

"Know thus also, Arjuna, that there be three 
kinds of food which are dear to all mankind. 
Also are, Worship, Zeal, and Charity threefold. 
Hearken thou to their distinctions. 

"The food that is most agreeable to those in 
whom the Sattvas Guna is predominant, is that 
conducive to Long Life, Power and Strength, 
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and which prevents Sickness, and renders one 
Happy and Contented. Such food is pleasing to 
the taste; nourishing, substantial, and gratifying 
to the hunger. Too bitter it is not; neither is it 
too sour, too salt, too hot, too pungent, too 
astringent, nor too burning. Those of the Rajas 
Guna nature, prefer food which is bitter, sour, 
hot, pungent, dry and burning, to an excessive 
degree—that which stirs up the appetites, 
stimulates the taste-sense and produces, finally, 
pain, sickness, and dissatisfaction. Those who 
are under the rule of the dark Tamas Guna, 
incline to food which hath been dressed the 
day before, and that which is out of season; also 
that which hath lost its savor and hath grown 
putrid; also the uneaten parts of others’ meals, 
and all food that is unclean and impure. 

"And as to Worship, know the three forms. The 
man of Sattvas Guna doth worship according 
to the custom of the Sacred Writings without 
desire of reward; with pure heart worship 
for the love of worship; and with a mind ever 
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attentive to that which he worshippeth. And 
he, of the Rajas Guna nature, doth worship 
as the hypocrite with mind full of hope of 
reward; asking favors and seeking merit and 
notice—such is his vain worship. And he of the 
Tamas Guna nature doth worship without faith, 
or devotion, or thought, or reverence, and 
without spirit—such is his so-called worship, 
which is not worship at all, but which is merely 
a form of habit and custom, and stupid, sheep- 
like following of customary motions and forms. 

“Respect for the Heavenly Beings; the Holy 
Men; the Learned Men; Masters; together with 
Chastity, Rectitude, the Worship of God, and 
Harmlessness—these constitute what is known 
as Bodily Zeal. Gentleness, Justice, Kindness, 
Soft Speech, and Performance of Duty—these 
are what is known as the Zeal of Speech. Mental 
Content; Mildness of Temper; Devotion; 
Control over Passions; Purity of Soul—these 
are what are known as Mental Zeal. 
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"This Threefold zeal, which is performed by 
men who longeth not for reward or fruit of 
action, but who are stirred and warmed by True 
Faith—this belongeth to the Sattvas Guna. But 
the Zeal which springeth from hypocrisy and 
is built upon hope of reward; the reputation 
of piety and sanctity; honor and good-name; 
that which is uncertain and not constant—that 
belongeth to Rajas Guna. And the Zeal which 
is manifested by the foolish and stupid, and 
which consisteth of self-torture and similar folly, 
or which is performed in the hopes of injuring 
or destroying another—that belongeth to 
Tamas Guna. 

“And as for Charity, these are the three kinds. 
That Charity which is bestowed for Charity’s 
sake and because it is right; disinterestedly, and 
at due time, place and season, and to proper 
objects—this is of the Sattvas Guna. And that 
Charity which is bestowed in expectation 
or hope of return, or reward; or attached to 
the fruits of action, or begrudgingly—this 
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is of Rajas Guna. And that Charity which is 
bestowed out of place and season to unworthy 
objects; ungraciously and scornfully, the real 
spirit of Charity being entirely absent from the 
gift—this is of the Tamas Guna. 

“AUM—IAT—SAT, this is the Threefold 
Designation of the ABSOLUTE. By the Absolute, 
in the beginning were appointed the Teachers; 
the Sacred Teachings; and Religion. Hence 
before the ceremonies, sacrifices, rites, and 
religious teachings, cometh the pronouncing 
of the Sacred Syllable, ‘Aum: And before 
the performance of the rites of sacrifice and 
the ceremonies, almsgiving, austerities, zeal 
and worship, of those who seek Immortality, 
comes the pronouncing of the word ‘TAT: And 
in the state of mental worship, sacrifice, and 
renunciation, when action is at rest—also in 
the performance of good actions, and in the 
observance of good qualities—also in the 
dedication of action and life to the Supreme— 
then is pronounced the word ‘SAT! 
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“And whatever is performed without Faith 
whether it be sacrifice; charity; mortifications 
of the flesh; austerity; or any other act or 
observance which lacketh goodness, truth and 
faith—that is called ‘ASAT, and is without merit 
of virtue, either in this world or in other worlds; 
either here or hereafter.’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XVII OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH IS CALLED "THE THREEFOLD FAITH” 
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Part XVIII: Renunciation and Freedom. 





HEN SPAKE ARJUNA, unto Krishna, the Blessed 
Lord, saying: 

"O Blessed Lord, inform me, | pray thee, 
regarding the nature of Sannyasa, or the 
Abstaining from Action, on the one hand; and 
Tyaga, or the Renunciation of the Fruits of 
Action, on the other hand. Pray tell me, O Lord, 
of the true principle of each and also of the 
differences and distinction between these two. 

KRISHNA: "The Sages have told us that the 
principle of Sannyasa, or Abstaining from 
Action, lieth in the forsaking of all Action which 
hath a desired object; and that the principle of 
Tyaga, or Renunciation of Fruits of Action, lieth 
in the forsaking of all the Fruits of every Action. 
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Notest thou this subtle distinction, O Prince? 
Then, also, have certain teachers informed us 
that Actions are to be forsaken as evil, yea, 
even as evil as crimes. Still other teachers have 
informed us that actions of worship, sacrifice, 
austerity, and devotion, are worthy and 
virtuous, and therefore should not be forsaken. 
In view of this confusion of teachings, hear thou, 
O Prince, to this my certain teaching upon 
this subject of Tyaga, or the Renunciation of 
the Fruits of Action, which is taught as being 
threefold. 

"Tyaga, or Renunciation of Action, doth not 
rest in the forsaking of virtuous and religious 
action. Therefore actions of worship, devotion, 
austerity, and charity, are not to be forsaken 
or renounced. For most proper are they. 
Performance, and devotion, austerity, and 
charity are the purifiers of the teacher, and 
philosophers. 

"It is my certain teaching, O Arjuna, that such 
virtuous and religious actions and works are to 
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be performed for their own sake—for their own 
inherent virtue—and not from hope of reward 
here or hereafter, but with full renunciation of 
reward, merit, consequences or fruits of the 
action or works. The teaching that it is proper 
to abstain from these virtuous works, (which 
surely are to be performed by the virtuous), 
is erroneous, false and improper—and the 
following of such pernicious teachings result 
from the folly and confusion of mind resulting 
from the Tamas Guna, or Quality of Ignorance. 

“And also know this, O Prince, that most 
erroneous is the forsaking of work and action, 
for the reason that it is painful, tiresome and 
unpleasant to the physical body, or because it is 
unattractive to the mind. Verily he that for these 
reasons leaveth undone that which he should 
have done, and would take merit therefor, he 
is self-deceived and shall not obtain the merit 
accruing from Renunciation. This folly doth 
arise from the Rajas Guna, or Quality of Desire. 
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“But that work and action which is performed 
because it seemeth proper and necessary to 
be done, providing it be performed with a full 
forsaking of the consequences and fruits, and 
without hope or expectation of reward, verily 
such is true Renunciation, most proper, good 
and pure. Such ariseth from Sattvas Guna, or 
the Quality of Truth and Intelligence. 

“And, he who is moved by the Sattvas Guna, 
or Quality of Truth and Intelligence, verily, is 
known as a Tyagee, or a Renouncer of the Fruit 
of Action. His judgment is most sound, and he 
has risen above doubt and distraction of mind. 
He rejoiceth not in the attainment of successful 
results, neither doth he complain over the 
failure of his actions—he accepteth either, 
being attached to neither. 

“Know thou, Arjuna, that it were the veriest 
folly to attempt to absolutely abstain from 
action and works—the very constitution of the 
mortal body forbiddeth it. Therefore, he is most 
properly called a Tyagee who is a Renouncer 
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of the Fruit of Action. The Fruit of Action is 
threefold, namely: that which is coveted or 
desired; that which is detested and undesired; 
and that which is neither one or the other, being 
of mixed quality and undetermined nature. 
And these fruits, according to their nature, 
accrue after death and in re-birth, to those who 
earn them. But where there is no seed of Fruit 
in the Action, there is no fruit. And where the 
Fruits are renounced, none accrueth. 

"Learn from Me, Arjuna, that for the 
performance of every act five agents are 
necessary, as is declared in the Sacred 
Teachings. These are the body; the acting 
mind; the various energies; the muscles and 
nerves; and the soul. All work or actions which 
engageth a man—the work of the body, or 
work of the mind, or speech, whether good or 
evil, lawful or unlawful, hath these five agents 
in operation in the performance. He therefore, 
who knoweth this, and yet conceiveth the Real 
Self to be the sole agent of the action is as one 
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blind, and seeth not in truth. He who hath 
freed himself from the bonds of Personality, 
and who hath gained Right Understanding, 
verily he knoweth that although he destroyeth 
these hosts gathered together in battle-array, 
yet hath he killed not at all, nor is he bound by 
the Fruit of his Action in his re-births. 

"There be Three Moving Causes of Action— 
those which precede the performance of every 
act—they are Dyana or Knowledge; Dyena, or 
the Object of Knowledge; and Parijnata, or the 
Knower. Thus the Knowledge, the Known, and 
the Knower—these be the three Moving Causes 
of Action. Likewise is the accomplishment of an 
action, threefold, namely: The Implement; the 
Act; and the Agent. 

“Knoweth thou, also, that the Wisdom, 
the Action, and the Agent, hath each its 
distinguishing characteristics, produced by 
the influence of the Three Gunas, or Qualities. 
Learn now, the influence of the Qualities, or 
Gunas, as manifested therein. 
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“That Dnyana, or Wisdom, which is of the 
Sattvas Guna, or Quality of Truth, is that by 
which a man believeth and understandeth that 
One Principle—indestructible and eternal, and 
not separated—prevaileth and manifesteth 
in all Nature, in all of her destructible arid 
separated forms. And that Dnyana, or Wisdom, 
which is of the Rajas Guna, or Quality of Desire 
and Passion, is that by which a man believeth 
and understandeth that in Nature there are 
manifold Principles prevailing, instead of One. 
And that Dynana, or Wisdom, which is of the 
Tamas Guna, or Quality of Ignorance and 
Stupidity, is that by which a man believeth and 
understandeth not any Principle whatsoever; 
and which looking not beyond the form, nor 
beneath the surface of things, seeth each object 
or thing, regardless of its relation to another 
or to the whole—thinking of each as if it were 
the whole—without any conception of Cause 
or Origin—bathed in Slothful Thought and 


Ignorance. 
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"That Act which one performeth as lawful and 
virtuous, without regard for its consequences, 
fruit, or reward—dispassionately and without 
attachment—that proceedeth from the Sattvas 
Guna. And that Act which one performeth 
with great care and concern for consequences, 
and rewards—inspired by selfish desire and 
egotism—that proceedeth from the Rajas Guna. 
And that Act which one performeth regardless 
whether it be Right Action or Wrong Action— 
heedless of its possible evil and hurtful effects 
upon others—that which is performed in 
ignorance, stupidity or folly—that proceedeth 
from the Tamas Guna. 

"That Agent, who is free from selfishness 
and personal pride—who hath fortitude and 
resolution—and who regardeth not the fruit of 
his right action, neither looketh for reward—he 
is moved by the Sattvas Guna. And that Agent 
who is filled with desire, passion, and hope 
of selfish gain and reward—who is avaricious, 
lacking in sympathy, impure, and a bondsman 
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of joy or sorrow—he is moved by the Rajas 
Guna. And that Agent, who is stupid, slothful, 
inattentive, stubborn, indiscreet, careless, 
inactive, and dilatory, and who lacketh energy 
and the right spirit of work—he is moved by 
the Tamas Guna. 

“And, further, O Arjuna, Prince of Pandu, who 
art my pupil and dearly beloved student, listen 
while | inform thee clearly and without reserve 
concerning the threefold divisions and nature 
of Intelligence and Will. 

"That Intelligence which knoweth how and 
when to enter into an undertaking, and how 
and when to withdraw; what is needful to 
be done, and what is needful to refrain from 
doing;—which knoweth what is Fear, what 
Fearlessness, and what Prudent Caution; what 
is Freedom, what Bondage, and what Foolish 
License;—that Intelligence cometh through 
Sattvas Guna. And that Intelligence which 
knoweth not fully what is proper and what is 
improper—what is right and what is wrong— 
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this imperfect understanding being because of 
the sway of personal desire and passion, which 
warpeth the reason, and which causeth one to 
see every act by the light of his own personal 
desire—that Intelligence cometh through Rajas 
Guna. And that Intelligence which, wrapped in 
its dense stupidity and sloth, mistaketh Wrong 
for Right, Injustice for Justice and which seeth 
all things awry, distorted and inverted, and 
contrary to their real meaning and nature— 
that Intelligence cometh through Tamas Guna. 
“That Will by which a man mastereth and 
controlleth himself, his mind, his actions, his 
organs, his body, with devotion and firmness— 
that Will ariseth from Sattvas Guna. And that 
Will by which a man is firm and persistent in his 
calling, from selfish desires and hope of reward; 
and which is employed in the furthering of 
avaricious undertakings; or in the gratification 
of lust—that Will ariseth from Rajas Guna. 
And that Will by which a man manifesteth a 
stubborn mind, like unto that of the wild ass, by 
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which he holdeth fast to folly, ignorance, sloth, 
superstition, bigotry, foolish vanity, laziness, 
and fears—that Will ariseth from Tamas Guna. 

“And, now, O Prince, hearken unto Me, while 
| inform thee regarding the threefold division 
of Pleasure, wherein Happiness conquereth 
Pain. 

“The Pleasure that proceedeth from Sattvas 
Guna, is that which a man acquireth through his 
work and rightful energies—such is as poison 
at the beginning, and as nectar of sweetest 
flavor at the ending—this is the Pleasure of 
Right Attainment, which flows from Work Well- 
done—this is possible only to him of pure 
understanding and clear mind. The Pleasure 
that floweth from Rajas Guna, is that which a 
man experienceth through the union of the 
senses with the objects of their desire—such 
is as nectar in the beginning, but as bitter as 
poison in the ending—this belongeth to the 
nature of passion and desire. The Pleasure 
that proceedeth from Tamas Guna, is that 
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which a man acquireth through idleness, 
indolence, drowsiness, the taking of drugs, and 
intoxication—such is as poison, both in the 
beginning and in the ending—this belongeth 
to the nature of darkness, sloth, and stupidity. 

“Yea, the manifestation of the three Gunas, 
or Qualities is to be found everywhere in the 
earth and in regions above the earth—there is 
no creature or created thing on earth or in the 
super-terrestrial hosts, which is free from the 
operation of the Gunas or Qualities that spring 
from Nature's bosom. 

“The duties of the various castes, and 
classes, and divisions of kind among men, are 
determined by these Gunas or Qualities, which 
are within the nature of each. The Priestly 
Caste of Brahmans, hath the duty of serenity, 
self-mastery, zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, 
wisdom, learning, and religious knowledge. 
The Warrior Caste, of Kshatriyas, hath the 
duty of courage, bravery, fortitude, honor, 
obedience, discipline, nobility and soldierly 
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conduct. The Farmer Caste, of Vaishyas, hath 
the duty of industry, knowledge of the soil, of 
grains, of fruits, of cattle, and knowledge of 
trading, buying and selling. The Laboring Caste, 
of Sudras, hath the duty of faithful service, 
industry, attention, faithfulness, and honesty. 
And each duty is inspired and fostered by the 
Natural Disposition of each, which springeth 
from the Gunas, or Qualities, coming down to 
the man through his past thoughts, desires, and 
lives in the shape of character. 

“Blessed is he that doeth his work as well as 
he can—that performeth his duty faithfully, 
according to his nature and walk of life—for 
from such good work coupled with a contented 
mind, doth Perfection arise. 

“Listen thou, Arjuna, while | informeth thee 
how Perfection is gained by him who is intent 
upon his own duty, and who is faithful in the 
performance thereof. 

“He who worketh to his best, in the line of 
his duty, and then offereth his work, and labor, 
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and Duty, as a sacrifice to THE ABSOLUTE SPIRIT, 
from which proceedeth all the principles of 
Nature, Life, and the Universe, and from which 
is spread out the Universal Life in all of its forms 
and shapes and degrees of manifestation—he 
that worketh and who performeth his Duty 
in that spirit, verily | say unto thee, that man 
obtaineth Perfection by reason of such service 
and sacrifice. This is the Supreme Sacrifice of 
Life, which each man must offer to the Supreme 
Source of Life. 

"Far better it is for one to perform his own 
Duty in the world, even though that work be 
lowly, and possessing faults, than the Duty 
of another, though the work be great and 
well performed. He who doeth the Duty and 
work established and indicated by his own 
nature, and character, erreth not. He who 
follows Nature's guidance in this, doeth well. 
Natural inclination toward occupation and 
manner of life, when coupled with ability for 
its performance, is worthy of performance, 
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and thus becometh Duty. And then, let all 
remember, that every calling, or occupation, or 
duty, or manner or class of life, hath its painful 
side and its drawbacks and hindrances. Let all 
remember that every fire hath its smoke, and 
that it is folly to vainly imagine that one's own 
task is the hardest, and that the tasks of others 
are free from defects and hardships. 

“One who hath a mind unattached, and 
unaffected by the pairs of opposites—whose 
mind is controlled, and whose Personal Self is 
mastered—whose desires are dead—he hath by 
Renunciation acquired the Highest Perfection 
of Freedom. He hath gained Freedom from 
Work, by the performance of Work without 
Desire for Fruits. Listen, now, while | inform thou 
how such an one, having gained this Perfection, 
may enter into the Eternal Bliss. 

Having purified his mind, and cleared his 
understanding; having mastered his personal 
self by firm resolution, and having forsaken 
the objects of sense; having delivered himself 
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from desire, dislike, and passion; worshipping 
with intelligent discretion and understanding; 
eating with moderation and temperance; with 
controlled speech, body and mind; being well 
practiced in meditation and concentration; 
being dispassionate; having freed himself from 
ostentation, egotism, tyranny, vain-glory, lust, 
anger, avarice, covetousness, and selfishness— 
possessing calmness and peace, amidst the 
feverish unrest of the world around him—such 
a man is fitted to enter into the consciousness 
of the Universal Life. 

"And, having thus entered into this Universal 
Life Consciousness, he obtaineth absolute 
peace of mind, and he no longer wondereth, 
longeth, nor lamenteth. The same to all beings 
and things—and all beings and things the same 
to him—he attaineth Supreme Devotion to 
Me. And by this devotion to Me, gaineth he 
the fundamental knowledge of what | Am in 
ESSENCE. And having known what is My ESSENCE, 
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he entereth, without hindrance or further 
obstacle, into MY BEING. 

“Know, also, O Prince, that a man being 
engaged in any or every work—performing 
any or all actions—with faith, and devotion, 
and confidence in Me—placing his faith, and 
hope and confidence and mind upon Me and 
Me alone—he shall find his way to Me, and | to 
him. Then, O Arjuna, Well-Beloved, place thou 
thy heart, and soul and mind upon Me. Perform 
all thy acts, and work, and duty, for Me—place 
upon Me each and every one of them. Make 
me thy supreme choice and preference; and 
with the light of thine unfolded understanding, 
do thou think earnestly and constantly of Me. 
And by so doing, shalt thou, through my Divine 
Love, surmount and conquer every difficulty 
which doth surround and encompass all mortals. 

“But, beware, lest in the pride of Personality 
thou heedst not My words and teachings, 
for if thou so failst in thy understanding and 
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discrimination, then shalt thou escape Me, and 
| thee. 

“And, if in thy self-sufficiency and half-wisdom, 
thou shouldst affirm to thyself: ‘I will not fight, 
then shalt even that, thy determination, prove 
vain and fallacious—for even then shalt the 
principle, qualities and character of thy nature 
force thee into the fight, and cause thee to 
grapple with thy foemen. Yea, O Prince, even 
that which thou, in thy illusion and personal 
conceit, thinkst thou wilt not do, even that shalt 
thy character, nature and qualities compel thee 
to do—from Duty there is no escape—helpless 
art thou within the net. Being bound to thy 
Dharma, or Duty, by thy Karma, or the Law of 
Cause and Effect, coming to thee from thy past 
lives, and the essence of which is thy nature and 
character, with its qualities and tendencies— 
even so art thou free only in one direction, and 
that is the direction of thy Natural Duty, even 
that which thou seekst in thy ignorance to avoid. 
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“Knoweth thou, Arjuna, that within the heart 
of every being there dwelleth /shwara—the 
Master—who causeth all things to revolve 
upon the wheels of Time. He is the Potter, upon 
whose wheel these forms and shapes revolve, 
feeling the touch of his finger as he moulds them 
into shape. Take refuge in Him, and Him alone, 
O Arjuna, upon each and every occasion of thy 
life; in all thine actions and undertakings—for in 
him alone shalt thou find Peace and Happiness, 
and a Safe Abode, which endureth forever and 
forever. And in this teaching of the truth, have 
| made known to thee a knowledge which is 
a mystery of Mystery—a secret of Secrets—a 
truth of Truths. Ponder well upon it, O Prince, 
and when thou fully understandst it, then act 
as seemeth best unto thee, in the light of thy 
illuminated understanding. 

"And now, O Prince of Pandu—Arjuna my 
Well-Beloved Student—listen unto my further 
and supremely mysterious teachings, which 
now | shalt reveal unto thee, for thy good, and 
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because of my love for thee. Give unto Me thy 
heart, and mind and soul, and understanding, 
and thought, and interest and attention, O 
Arjuna, My Beloved. Place them all upon Me, 
who hath declared My true being unto thee. 
Serve Me alone; worship only Me; bow down 
to Me alone; and | pledge thee that thou shalt 
surely come to Me, thou who art my loved one. 

“Forsaking every other teaching, philosophy, 
science, or religion, fly to Me alone. Grieve 
and distress thyself no longer, O Arjuna, for 
| shall surely deliver thee from all thy sins 
transgressions and short-comings. 

“And, now a final word of caution to 
thee, Arjuna—hearken thou, and those who 
come after thee, to it, and govern ourselves 
accordingly. Know thou that this my teachings 
is not to be revealed to any who hath not 
subdued their bodies by devotion, or who 
are not my servants; nor to those who are not 
willing and desirous to acquire the wisdom- 
teaching; nor to those who despise Me. 
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“They who shalt teach this divine wisdom— 
this supreme mystery—to those who are my 
servants; and who practicing true devotion 
to Me, doth instruct them in My service; they 
shalt truly come unto Me. And, heed by words, 
Arjuna, there shall not be any among mankind 
who doth Me a greater kindness than this 
teaching and spreading of the Truth—nor shall 
there be any more dear to me than these. 

“And, among those who shall come after thee, 
in all the long ages until the Night of Brahm 
shall have swept away all forms—if there be 
any among them who shall read, and hear, and 
study these teachings which | this day made 
known unto thee, as well as the words thou 
hast said unto me and to which | made reply— 
such shall do well, for verily shall | consider that 
by thus doing they have worshipped me, and 
such worship will | accept as a sacrifice. And the 
devotion of their minds shall rise unto Me. This 
is my promise. 
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“And even the man who shall listen to these 
teachings, in faith, and without reviling, shall also 
have his feet directed toward The Path which 
leadeth toward Happiness, and Peace, and 
during his periods of rest shall he be accorded 
admission to the regions wherein dwell those 
who have performed Right Action and Good 
Deeds. 

“Hast thou heard and memorized these words 
which | have spoken unto thee, Arjuna? Hast 
thou listened with mind one-pointed and fixed 
upon Me? What hath become of the confusion 
and distraction of thought, which arose from 
thy ignorance and illusion, O Prince?” 

ARJUNA: “By Thy Divine Power, O Immutable 
One, my Blessed Lord and Master, my mind 
hath been cleared of its confusion, and | see 
now with clear understanding, and by the Light 
of the Spirit. | now stand firmly fixed upon 
principles, and my doubts have vanished into 
air. From this time on, shall | act according to 
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the Light of Thy Teachings. In the Radiance of 
Thy Wisdom, so will | Act!” 

And then in conclusion spake Sanjaya, to 
Dhritarashtra, the blind Kuru king, to whom 
he had related this wondrous story of the 
dialogue, between Arjuna, the Prince of the 
Pandus, and Krishna, the Blessed Lord, and 
visible manifestation in personal form of the 
Absolute Spirit, saying: 

“And now thou hast heard, O Dhritarashtra, 
of the wondrous words which I, even | myself, 
overheard in this conversation between Krishna 
and Arjuna. By the favor of some high being 
was | enabled to hear and remember this mystic 
and wondrous doctrine and teaching, as it fell 
from the lips of Krishna himself. Remembering, 
again and again, this holy conversation, am | 
filled with great joy and happiness. And when | 
recall the mysterious form of Krishna, My Lord, 
then am | still more astonished, and still more 
rejoiced. Wherever these words of Krishna, the 
Lord, and Arjuna, the Prince, may chance to be 
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seen, and read, and known—then even there 
too must come Prosperity, Attainment, and 
Happiness—yea Blessing and Peace. Of this | 
have no doubt—this is my belief’ 

THUS ENDETH PART XVIII OF THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, WHICH IS CALLED “RENUNCIATION AND 
FREEDOM” 

AND THUS COMETH TO AN END THE BHAGAVAD 
GITA, OR THE MESSAGE OF THE MASTER, WHICH, 
WHEN TRULY UNDERSTOOD, WILL BRING TO ALL 
WHO READ IT, OR WHO HEAR IT, PEACE AND THE 
INNER WISDOM. 


PEACE BE WITH YOU ALL! 
“Aum” 
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The Spirit of the Upanishads 
The Aphorisms of the Wise 


1907 
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COLLECTION OF TEXTS, Aphorisms, Sayings, 
Proverbs, Etc., from “The Upanishads, 
or Sacred Writings of India, Compiled and 
Adapted from over Fifty Authorities, Expressing 
the Cream of the Hindu Philosophical Thought. 
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H EAR THOU EVEN the little child, and from his 
words accept thou the Truth that goeth 
straight to thy heart. But reject all that doth 
not so go to thy heart no matter how high the 
authority—yea, even though the lotus-born 

creator, Brahm, himself, be the speaker.” 
—YOGAVASISHTHA. 
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Preface. 





ys VOLUME IS a collection of texts; 

aphorisms, sayings; proverbs; etc., from 
“The Upanishads, or Sacred Writings of 
India; compiled and adapted from over fifty 
authorities, expressing the Cream of the Hindu 
Philosophical Thought. 

The adapter of the book acknowledges 
his appreciation of the work of Dr. Manil N. 
Dvivedi, of Bombay, India, the original translator 
of many of these aphorisms, etc., the general 
form of whose translation has been followed 
in the majority of cases, subject to such 
supplementary changes and rearrangement as 
have seemed desirable in the present work. 
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The contents of this book are self- 
explanatory, and need little introduction. The 
wonderful philosophy of “The Upanishads,’ is 
so generally recognized that words of praise 
would be superfluous. Many can say with the 
German philosopher, Schopenhauer: “In the 
whole world there is no study so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of ‘The Upanishads: It has 
been the solace of my life; it will be the solace 
of my death.’ 

One word of caution we would give to 
the reader who may not be grounded in the 
fundamental thought of the Hindu Philosophies. 
We allude to the frequent use of the words: 
"The Self’ or “Self? in many of the aphorisms. 
The student of the Oriental Teachings will, of 
course, recognize the fact that the word “Self? 
so used, implies the “One Self or “Infinite One,’ 
whose Essence permeates the Universe, and in 
whom all living forms, “live, and move and have 
their being”—and which “Self” is the Essence of 
the countless personal “selves.” We have used 
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the Capital "S” in the word, when so used; the 
word “self” meaning the personal self, being 
printed in the usual way. 

The thought and teachings underlying this 
entire book, is that of this ONE SELF—the 
only REALITY. The personal self is a thing of 
the moment—being born; growing old; and 
dying—but the Real Self, endureth forever. The 
Real Self, in each of us, is the SPIRIT in each of us, 
which is at One with the Father. Nearly every 
aphorism in the book emphasizes this Truth, 
in various words and forms of expression, and 
many of them are intended to lead the reader 
to a Realization of The Truth. 

Some of these seed-thoughts will appeal 
to one, and others to another each will draw 
to himself that which is his, and will let the rest 
pass him by. This is the Law of Learning: Accept 
only that which appeals to your Heart, as Truth— 
let the rest pass you by, for the time being—for 
to each comes his own; and none can gain his 
own, until he is prepared for it. The words of 
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the Yogavasishtha, quoted on our title page, 
intended to convey this same truth. Listen to 
this Aphorism of the Wise: 

“Hear thou even the little child, and from his 
words accept thou that Truth that goeth straight 
to thy heart. But reject all that doth not so go 
to thy heart as Truth—no matter how high the 
authority—yea, even though the lotus-born 
creator, Brahma, himself, be the speaker.’ 

Therefore, accept the pearl of Truth, even 
though it lie in the mud of the gutter—and 
reject that which does not seem to be the real 
Truth, even though it be offered you from the 
hand of one of the gods. Test all statement of 
Truth, by the light of the Spirit within you, and 
you can not stray far from The Path. 

We would call the attention of our readers, to 
the edition of “The Bhagavad Gita,’ or “Message 
of the Master,’ published simultaneously with 
the present volume. This first mentioned book, 
should be read by all who enjoy the present one, 
for it contains the key to the Higher Teachings, 
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which the writers of these Aphorisms wished 
to express. 
We trust that this little book will cause the 
minds of many to unfold to the light. 
THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A., January 12, 1907. 
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Part I: The Threshold. 





TS WHEREIN DISAPPEARS the whole of that 
which affects the mind, and that which is 
also the background of all;—to THAT | bow, — 
the all eternal consciousness, the witness of all 

exhibitions of the Intellect. 
Upadesasahasri. 


As is the sight of the sweetest Honey to the 
traveller in the Desert, so is the perception of 
the ever-effulgent. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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| expound in half a verse what has been told in a 

million volumes;—THAT is the Truth, the world 

is illusion, the soul is none other than THAT. 
Upadesasahasri. 


Action leads to incarnation, and incarnation 
to pleasure and pain. Hence arise all likes and 
dislikes which again propel to action resulting 
in merit and demerit. These put the ignorant 
wanderer, again, into the bonds of incarnation;— 
and so on and on, for ever, rolls the wheel of 
this world. Nothing but ignorance is the cause 
of all this; the remedy lies in the destruction 
of ignorance. Knowledge of Brahman is the 
way to find final beatitude in the destruction 
of this ignorance. For knowledge alone, not 
action which is only a part of ignorance, is 
competent to accomplish this result. Nor is it 
possible to do away with likes and dislikes so 
long as ignorance is not done away with. This 
is therefore undertaken with the object of 
destroying ignorance as well as its effects— 
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this world,—and also of explaining the real 
philosophy of Brahman. 
Upadesasahasri. 


From the senses finding each its own gratification 
in the objects peculiar to each, there arises no 
real happiness, but only a temporary allaying 
of the fever of the mind. It is vain, therefore, 
to grope for any real happiness in the world 
of objects. The deluded deceive themselves 
by imagining every experience of evil to be so 
much good; but in birth, death, and limitation, 
the wise never fail to perceive the evil that 
conceals itself under the inviting form of objects. 
They find no happiness in things subject to such 
results. The smallest happiness, in the real sense 
of the word, is no way possible in any thing;— 
oh! | should become that Self which is all bliss, 
all existence, all enlightenment. 

Atmapurana. 
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Knowledge of the Divine dissolves all bonds, 

and gives freedom from every kind of misery 

including birth and death. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 


The Creator (Brahma), the Protector (Vishnu), 
the Destroyer (Siva); the Consumer, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Thunder, the Wind, the Sacrifice, and 
so on, are terms used by the sages to describe 
the One Eternal, as they look at It through the 
multifarious forms of the intellect;—all my best 
worship to that Divine Essence, the destroyer 
of that ignorance whose form is this world. 
Sankaracharya. 
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Part Il: The Absolute. 





HAT SHOULD BE known as Brahman, which, 
beyond the gaining whereof, there remains 
nothing to gain; beyond the bliss whereof there 
remains no possibility of bliss; beyond the sight 
whereof there remains nothing to see; beyond 
becoming which there remains nothing to 
become; beyond knowing which there remains 

nothing to know. 
Atmabodha. 


This is All, and so is that;—All comes out of the 
All,—taking away the All from the All, the All 
remains for ever. 

lsopanishad. 
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He is eternal among the eternal, conscious 
among the conscious; He, ever one, produces 
the variety of ideas in the many; knowing that 
Divine One, as the Supreme Cause, all bonds 
dissolve themselves into nothing. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 


THAT which, in the beginning, sent forth the 
Creator (Brahma) and favoured him with the 
storehouse of all knowledge, the Veda;—l, 
desirous of liberation, betake myself to It, the 
ever-effulgent light, revealing Its eternal Self 
through the intellect. 

Svetasvataropanishad. 


As in the sun, all light, there is neither day nor 

night, so in The Absolute, all light, there is 

neither knowledge nor ignorance. 
Upadesasahasri. 


The ever unchangeable is devoid of sound, 
touch, form, taste or smell. Itis without beginning 
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or end, ever beyond the prime cause of all 
evolution;—knowing that, one escapes the all- 
devouring jaws of death. 

Kathopanishad. 


The eye has no access there, nor has speech 
nor mind; we do not know It (The Absolute), 
nor the method whereby we can impart It. It is 
other than the known as well as the unknown; 
so indeed do we hear from the sages of old 
who explained It thus to us. 

Kenopanishad. 


Try to realize (within thyself) THAT whence arise 
these beings, by which they stand sustained, 
and unto which they return and become 
naught;—that indeed is The Absolute. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 


To the emperor (Janaka) thus explained 
Yajnavalkya; When there is, as it were, a 
second, there alone does one see, smell or 
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taste something other (than Self); there alone 
does one speak to or hear, think of or touch 
or know something other (than Self). But when 
the seer is all alone with THAT, he is as still as 
an undisturbed body of water,—this indeed 
is Spiritual Consciousness, the condition of 
universal empire. This to the self, is the highest 
end, the best riches, the supremest world, the 
greatest joy;—the rest of beings live only by a 
particle of this bliss. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Father, son, mother, nay even the worlds, the 
Gods, the Vedas are all naught in The Absolute; 
the thief is no-thief, the ascetic no-ascetic;—lt 
has no relation with good or evil. One who has 
become It is beyond all desires of the heart. It 
should not be supposed that (even in sleep) It 
does not see, for It does not see though ever 
seeing; the sight of the seer is never lost, being 
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eternal, there is nothing other than Itself which 
It can make the object of Its seeing. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The Absolute is described as “not this” “not 
that,’ and so on by negatives only. 
Brhadarnyakopanishad. 


That is real bliss which has no conditions; in the 
conditioned there can be no happiness;—the 
Unconditioned alone is bliss; try to realize the 
Unconditioned (in thyself.) 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


That is the Unconditioned wherein one does not 
see another, one does not hear another, one 
does not know another; that wherein one sees 
another, hears another, knows another, is the 
Conditioned. The Unconditioned is immortal, 
the conditioned is mortal. Oh master! where is 
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this Unconditioned to be found? Everywhere 
or nowhere! 


Chhandogyopanishad. 


Hence is described the Real Self; This Self 
alone stands above, below, west, east, south 
and north; everywhere all is this Self! He who 
thus sees, thinks and knows, enjoys this Self, 
plays with this Self, has this Self alone even for a 
second, finds perfect bliss in this Self, becomes 
the lord of all, gains access to all worlds and 
beings. Those who understand otherwise, 
betake themselves to other masters, enjoy only 
the mortal world of conditions, find no access 
to all beings and all worlds. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


THAT which is ever awake even in sleep, sending 
forth the variety of ideas, is the Real Self, and 
all immortality;—all the worlds are held in it (as 
it were, in suspension), there is nothing which 
transcends it. It is this. As the one fire pervading 
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the universe appears in so many forms in the 
variety of objects, so the Inner Self of all, ever 
one, appears to take on so many forms, but it is 
ever beyond them. As the sun who enlightens 
everything has nothing whatever to do with 
the numerous ills the eye may perceive, so the 
Inner Self of all, ever one, has no connection 
whatever with the joys and sorrows of the 
world, being ever beyond them. 
Kathopanishad. 


THAT is the real Witness, all consciousness, 
who unites in one grasp, the actor, act and the 
variety of objects apart one from the other. | 
see, hear, smell, taste and touch,—in this form 
does the Witness unite all in one continuous 
consciousness, even like the lamp suspended 
in a theatre. The lamp in the theatre takes in 
the master, the audience, the actors and all, 
without distinction, in one sweep of light, and 
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continues to shed the same light even when all 
these are not there. 
Panchadasi. 


The Seer of thy sight thou shalt not see; the 
Hearer of thy ear thou shalt not hear; the 
Thinker of thy thoughts thou shalt not think; the 
Knower of thy knowledge thou halt not know 
this is thy Real Self, all-pervading, everything 
besides is but mortal. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Without the glass there is no possibility of a 
sight of the reflection; whence then could 
there be any possibility of the knowledge of 
name and forms without assuming that which is 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss? 
Panchadasi. 


He pervades the earth and yet transcends 
it; the earth knows Him not; the earth is His 
body: He controls the earth from within;—He 
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is thy inner Self ever immortal. He pervades 
water and yet transcends it; water knows Him 
not; water is His body: He controls water from 
within;—He is thy inner Self ever immortal... 
He is the unseen Seer; the unheard Hearer; 
the unthought Thinker; the unknown Knower. 
There is no Seer other than this; no Hearer 
other than this; no Thinker other than this; no 
Knower other than this. THAT is thy inner self, 
ever immortal; all beside is mortal. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


THAT which is not spoken in speech but that 
whereby all speech is spoken. THAT which 
does not think in the mind but that whereby 
the mind proceeds to think. THAT which does 
not perceive with the eye but that whereby 
the eye receives its sight. THAT which does 
not hear with the ear but that whereby the ear 
hears. THAT which does not breathe the breath 
of life but that whereby life itself is kept up. 
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Know thou that THAT is The Absolute, not this 
that people worship. 





Kenopanishad. 


Immortal Spirit alone is THAT; the east, west, 
south and north is all THAT: This wide expanse 
of the universe above and below is indeed all 
THAT. 

Mundakopanishad. 


In the beginning, oh good one! was The 
Absolute alone; all one without a second. 
Chhandagyopanishad. 


Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, all the gods, the five 
primordial elements, and all that breathes, 
or moves about, or flies above, or stands 
unmoved,—the whole universe exists through 
Thought, depends on Thought, Thought is its 
stay;—the Thought of the Absolute. 
Aitareyopanishad. 
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This Real Self is all intellect, all mind, all life, 
all eyes, all ears, all earth, all water, all wind, 
all ether, all light, all darkness, all desires, all 
peacefulness, all anger, all quiet, all religious 
merit, all religious demerit; It is the Alll, It is this, 
It is THAT. 





Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


This Real Self is causeless, without a second, 

having no within and without; this Self is The 

Absolute, the consciousness of all. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Oh Gargi! this immutable one is the unseen Seer, 
the Unheard Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the 
unknown Knower;—There is no Seer beside 
this; no Hearer beside this; no Thinker; no 
Knower beside this. In this immutable Essence, 
oh dear Gargi! is interwoven the essence of all 
existence. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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He (Yajnavalkya) said, oh Gargi! the knowers of 
The Absolute thus explain the ever Immutable. 
It is neither with dimensions nor atomic, neither 
short nor long; It is not red, not sticky, not light, 
not dark; neither air, nor ether. It has no relation, 
no taste, no smell, no eye, no ear, no speech, 
no mind, no light, no life, no mouth, no form, 
no break, no without;—It enjoys nothing or is 
enjoyed by nothing. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Objects transcend the senses; the mind 
transcends objects; the intellect transcends the 
mind; the mahat (i.e. cosmic consciousness) 
transcends intellect (i.e. individual intellect); 
the avyakta (i.e. the undifferenced first cause), 
transcends the mahat; the Real Self transcends 
the avyakta;—beyond the Real Self there is 
nothing which can transcend It, or prevent It 
from being the last essence, the last resort of all. 

Kathopanishad. 
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That is the Great Real Self who, though without 
hands or feet, is the swiftest of approach; 
though without eyes or ears, sees and hears 
everything; though — uncomprehended, 
comprehends everything knowable. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 





The Absolute is never born, never dead. It 
comes out of nothing and goes into nothing.— 
It is unborn, eternal, immutable, ever unique, 
never destroyed with the destruction of the 
body. If the killer intends to kill, or if the killed 
thinks He is killed, both of them do not Know; 
they neither kill nor are killed. It is smaller than 
an atom, greater than the universe, It is present 
in the heart of all beings. The glory of this Self is 
realized by him the whole of whose sensibility 
returns to a state of placid calmness through 
absence of desire; he alone passes to the other 
side of this ocean of sin and sorrow. 
Kathopanishad. 
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Truth alone conquers, not falsehood, the divine 
path stands upheld by Truth; sages with desires 
put out by satiety pass over it to the great 
treasure of Truth. It (the Truth) is all-embracing 
yet unthinkable, all light, minutest of the minute 
yet ever manifest. It is farthest of all yet ever 
near in all beings, ever present in the hidden 
consciousness of all which passes out in all acts 
of mind and body. 

Mundakopanishad. 


One so freed from the bondage of senses 
transcends all material relation, and becoming 
all supreme light, regains his own Self. This 
indeed is Self. It is beyond mortality, beyond 
fear, It is Truth;—Truth is only another name of 
The Absolute. 

Chhandogyopanishad. 


There cannot be any room for separateness 
in that intransmutable, formless, characterless, 
Absolute Being which is beyond the relations of 
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subject, object, instrument, etc., which is every 
way full to the utmost, like the waters surging 
above all things at the great cyclic deluge. In 
it merges the cause of illusion like darkness 
in light;—there, verily, can be nothing like 
separateness in It, the highest Essence, without 
character, and ever one without a second. 
Vivekachudamani. 


THAT is the form of the highest Self wherein the 
world of subject and object though existing 
does not exist, and which though all akasa has 
no touch with it. It is all void and yet as if it were 
no void, the world is naught in it, it continues to 
be completely void though full of numberless 
worlds upon worlds. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The whole of this cosmos is One Self, there is 
no room for the idea of body and its like. THAT 
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is all that is, all bliss, whatever thou seest is all 
thought. 
Yogavasishtha. 


As light belongs to the sun, coldness to water, 
and heat to fire, so do existence, consciousness, 
bliss, eternity, immutable purity, belong by 
nature, to THAT. 

Atmabodha. 


The material cause of this illusion is none 
other than THAT; the whole of the universe is, 
therefore, THAT, and nothing else. THAT being 
the All, causality is mere illusion; the real Truth 
being thus known there can be no room for the 
slightest separateness. 

Aparokshanubhuti. 


This Real Self is the bridge, the support, of 
the whole universe which, but for it, will be 
nowhere. 


Chhandogyopanishad. 
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one realizes his nature which is all bliss. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 





THAT therefore is the last measure of all bliss. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 


The one ever-effulgent stands concealed in 
all beings. It pervades every knowable object 
and is the Inner Self of all. It is the witness of 
all action, the all-embracing resort of beings, 
the unaffected seer, all thought, unique, and 
without properties. 

Svetasvataropanishad. 


It has neither form nor instruments. It is not 
seen as equal to or greater than any thing. Its 
transcendent power is heard of as unimaginably 
multifarious, omniscience and omnipotence 
constitute Its very nature. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 
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It is unborn, ever awake, free from dream, 
having no form or no name. It is one continuous 
thought, all-knowing. There is no metaphor 
whatever in saying this. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


This oh Satyakama is THAT higher as well as 
lower. Science and nescience all is THAT. 
Prasnopanishad. 


As above so below, as below so above; he 
passes from death to death who here finds the 
least shadow of variety. There is no variety in 
THAT. It should be grasped by the mind alone. 
He, indeed, passes from death to death who 
here finds the least shadow of variety. 
Kathopanishad. 


As a hawk or an eagle having soared high in 
the air, wings its way back to its resting-place, 
being so far fatigued, so does the soul, having 
experienced the phenomenal, return into Itself 
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where it can sleep beyond all desires, beyond 
all dreams. 


Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The sun does not shine there nor the moon nor 
the stars nor even these lightnings, least of all 
this fire; everything becomes enlightened in its 
light, the whole of this shines through Its lustre. 

Kathopanishad. 
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Part Ill: The Real Self. 





A OF ITs bliss supplies the bliss of 
the whole universe, everything becomes 
enlightened in Its light; nay all else appears 
worthless after a sight of that essence;—l am 
indeed of this Supreme Eternal Self. 
Vijnananauka. 


The power of sun, moon, fire and even of 
speech having exhausted itself; the senses 
being all extinguished. THAT which stands self- 
illumined, beyond all relations, sending forth 
this universe of ideas, and all thought, is shown 
to be the Inner Self of all. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 
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| am without character, without action, without 
imagination, without relation, without change, 
without form, without sin, all eternity, ever 
liberated. 

Atmabodha. 


If thou objectest “how | should grasp this?” 
Pray do not grasp it,; for the residuum after all 
grasping is at end, is none other than thy Real 
Self. 


Panchadasi. 


Where is the man who doubts the fact of his 
own existence? If such a one be found, he 
should be told that he himself, who thus doubts 
is the Self he denies. 

Svatmanirupana. 


No other knowledge is necessary in knowing 
one self, for the Self is all knowledge;—the 
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lamp requires not the light of another lamp for 
its own illumination. 
Atmabodha. 


Setting aside every thing which becomes 
the object of knowledge in this world, there 
yet remains a residuum, the real essence of 
knowledge. The knowledge that this is the Real 
Self, is true knowledge of the Self. 

Panchadasi. 


It is the ear of ears, the mind of minds, the 
speech of speech, the breath of breaths, the 
eye of eyes. The wise transcending these (i.e. 
the physical ear, mind, etc.) and renouncing this 
world of experience, rest in eternal immortality. 

Kenopanishad. 


This Self in my heart is smaller than a grain of 
rice or barley or mustard, smaller than a grain 
of the Syamaka or even than a part of its part. 
And yet, this Self in my heart is bigger than the 
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earth, more extensive than the atmosphere, 
wider than the sky, greater than all these worlds 
together. It is all action, all desire, all smell, all 
taste; It pervades all that is; It is void of speech, 
and all other senses; ever indifferent to good 
or evil. This indeed is the Self in my heart, this 
indeed is the Real Self. He becomes this Real 
Self, after passing away from here, who has faith 
in the Self, and has no doubt whatever. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


All this is the One Self, this Self is the Universal 
Self. 
Mandukyopanishad. 


As the fool with eyes all bedimmed, sees the sun 
all dark, though covered only with a cloud, so 
does It appear in bondage only to the victims 
of illusion. | am this pure Self whose form is all 
eternal consciousness. 

Hastamalakastotra. 
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It is the one pervading all, but ever untouched 
by any, and therefore ever pure, and all clear, 
like the all-pervading Akasa. | am this pure Self 
whose form is all eternal consciousness. 
Hastamalakastotra. 


It is without mind, without eyes, without any 
similar means of relating itself to the objective. 
But nevertheless, it is the mind as well as the 
eye of all minds and all eyes, nay the means of 
means;—lts form being ever incomprehensible 
by the mind, the eyes and the rest. | am this 
pure Self, all eternal consciousness. 
Hastamalakastotra. 


| am indeed that Supreme eternal Real Self 
which is all bliss; all light; beyond illusion; 
beyond conditions; realizable only in the idea 
“TAM. 

Vijnananauka. 
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It is this infinite atom, all this is that Self from 

end to end, It is the Truth, It is the Self;—oh 

Svetaketu! THOU ART THAT. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


As a lump of salt melted in water cannot be 
experienced by the eye, but only by the tongue, 
so indeed the ever-existent Real Self shining in 
the depth of the heart, cannot be realized by 
the external senses, but only by the light of that 
sympathetic awakening which comes from the 
word of a teacher. THOU indeed ART this REAL 
SELF, not the phenomenal that appears around. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


The ocean transformed, through the action of 
clouds, into the form of rivers, etc., ceases to 
be itself; so indeed hast thou forgotten thyself 
through the power of conditions. Oh friend! 
remember thy full Self, THOU ART THE REAL 
SELF, the ground of existence the ALL. 
Svarajyasiddhi. 
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Where there is anything like duality there 
alone does one see another; there alone does 
one smell another; there alone does one hear 
another; there alone does one speak to another; 
there alone does one think of another; there 
alone does one know another. But when all is 
One Self to him, what should he smell, and with 
what? what should he see, and with what? what 
should he hear, and with what? what should 
he speak of, and with what? what should he 
think of, and with what? what should he know, 
and with what? By what indeed should that be 
known through, which knows everything? By 
what should the Knower be known? 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


It is not attainable by the most constant 
attendance at lectures. For many, though 
hearing numerous such, never know what It is. 
Strange indeed is the speaker who speaks of It; 
stranger still who obtains It; but most strange 
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of all is he who, being properly instructed by a 
competent teacher realizes It in himself and all. 
Kathopanishad. 
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Part IV: The Way. 





yt STUDY SHOULD not allay in thee the sense 
of separateness, the mind cannot take on the 
form of that essence, and thou canst not realize 
The Real Self. Four indeed, are the gatekeepers 
at the entrance of the palace of liberation:— 
(1) Self-restraint, (2) Contemplation, (3) 
Contentment, (4) Company of the Wise. 
Yogavasishtha. 


He alone escapes from the web of illusion, in 
this world, (even like the lord of beasts from 
the trap which holds him fast,) who, with all acts, 
all pleasures, attuned to the Supreme Aim, puts 
forth strong personal effort in that behalf. 
Yogavasishtha. 
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Trees continue to vegetate, and so do live on 
beasts and birds; he alone lives whose mind 
lives not in consequence of taking on a variety 
of forms. All holy writ is so much burden to him 
who has no discrimination, all philosophy is so 
much burden to him whose germ of desire is 
not destroyed; the mind is so much burden 
to him who has not acquired self-control, the 
body is so much burden to him who knows 
only the anatman (non-self.) 

Yogavasishtha. 


There can be no man more despicable than him 
who does not put into practice the words of 
the proficient teacher, who explains, with great 
pains, the Real Truth, on being questioned. 
Yogavasishtha. 


All desire is ignorance, the destruction of 
desire is liberation, and this liberation oh 
Rama! is easily brought about only by ceasing 
to desire. The mind experiences bondage from 
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the firm conviction "I am not the Real Self” It 
realizes entire freedom, from the equally firm 
conviction “l am the Real Self” 

Yogavasishtha. 


He continually sees the Real Self, who studies to 

unify philosophy, andthe teacher's explanations, 

with the facts of his own consciousness. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The light breaking in upon the mind should 
not be excluded by that false logic which puts 
forth unholy guesses of every kind up to the 
obliteration even of the facts of consciousness. 

Yogavasishtha. 


With no confidence in the facts of his 
own consciousness, and with the obvious 
endlessness of argumentation, how would 
he who poses himself as a Professor of Logic, 
obtain conviction of Truth? If argumentation 
is meant as a help to the intellect, you are 
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welcome to argue in accord with the facts of 

your consciousness, but certainly not to argue 

without aim, in any line you choose. 
Panchadasi. 


The sense of this can never be gathered by 
Intellect alone, oh beloved one! it leads to 
real knowledge only when used by one who 
really knows. This knowing is that which thou, 
oh child of truth! hast already acquired;—oh 
Nachiketas! there indeed can be no better 
questioner than Thyself. 

Kathopanishad. 


This Self is not realizable by study, nay not 
even by intelligence or much learning. The 
Self unfolds its full essence to him alone who 
applies his self to Self. He who has not given up 
the ways of vice, he who is not able to control 
himself, he who is not at peace within, he 
whose mind is not at rest, can never realize the 
self, though full of all the learning in the world. 
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That which lies at the root of all distinctions of 
caste and creed is its food, even death itself 
is its drink;—who, not so prepared, can know 
what It is? 

Kathopanishad. 


How can books enlighten that lump of clay 
fashioned in the form of man, who does not in 
any manner realize the Truth explained to him 
with all possible clearness. 

Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


We rejoice with those whom we recognize as 

centered in Self Realization; the rest we pity; 

with the deluded we do not care to argue. 
Panchadasi. 


Talk as much philosophy as you please, 
worship as many gods as you like, observe 
all ceremonies, sing devoted praises of any 
number of deities;—liberation never comes, 
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even at the end of a hundred kalpas, without 
realization of the Oneness of Self. 
Vivekachudamani. 


Who knows Spiritual Consciousness passes 
beyond death, and enters Immortality. 
lsopanishad. 


The Good is one thing, the Agreeable another; 
men find them in a variety of objects and 
become bound, one way or other. He who 
attaches himself to the Supreme Good reaps 
the highest bliss; he who persues the Agreeable 
is cheated of the real object of existence. 
Kathopanishad. 


These, the Good and the Agreeable, thou 
knowest, are opposed one to the other in their 
very nature, and having entirely different results 
in store. Oh Nachiketas! the various desires 
| propose to thee fail to move, thou art really 
devoted to the Agreeable alone. Groping 
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about in its night, fools flatter themselves with 
wisdom and learning, and continue to tumble 
about, without end, like the blind led by the 
blind. 

Kathopanishad; Mundakopanishad. 


The lyre with all the beauty of its make, and the 
melody of its music, serves at best to please the 
hearer; it cannot lead to universal empire. In 
the same manner all the flow of speech, all the 
stream of sweet words, all the skill expended 
in explaining philosophy,—all that the learned 
call learning, has the senses and mind, not the 
Self, for its end. Vain is the study of philosophy 
if it leads not to the Essence, equally vain is all 
philosophy if the Essence is realized. 
Vivekachudamani. 


Disease disappears not with the mere name of 
medicine, but by actually swallowing it. Talking 
of the Self, without proper realization, can 
never bring about liberation. Till the objective 
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is not dissolved in the subject; till the Essence 
of Self is not realized; no liberation can come 
from speaking Its mere name—all the fruit of 
such, activity is only waste of so much breath. 
Vivekachudamani. 
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Part V: The Student. 





T KNOWING INTELLECT skilled in grasping 
the pros and cons of every theme, and 
cleared of all dross by the means just described, 
is the true aspirant after self-knowledge, 
Discrimination, “non-attachment, self-control 
and its accompaniments, keen desire of 
liberation, these make one fit to inquire after 
The Real Self. 

Vivekachudamani. 


This Self cannot be realized by want of spiritual 
strength, by indifference, by austerities 
unaccompanied with renunciation. The self of 
that knower who applies himself to Self with 
the means described enters the Great Self. 
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Sages having found It, stand ever content in 
Spiritual Consciousness; remain centered in the 
Self, being free from all attachment, and always 
at peace within and without. They find the 
unconditioned and all-pervading, and realizing 
It within, become one with the All. With faith 
firmly fixed in the teaching of the Yogis, with the 
mind entirely purified through renunciation 
and Spiritual Consciousness, ascetics, one with 
the immortal, become one with the Real Self at 
the moment of dissolution. 

Mundakopanishad. 


In the air or in water no mark is seen of the 
passage of birds or fishes; so is entirely 
inscrutable the passage of the knowers of the 
Self. 

Sankaracharya. 
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The eye perceives not sound, being dissimilar 
by nature; the material eye cannot see the 
spiritual self. 

Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


As the face is fully reflected in a clear glass, so 
in the true seeker the Spirit is reflected in the 
intellect. 

Atmapurana. 


He knows who finds a teacher; he then delays 

only so long as he is not free from the body, for 

on being so free he is one with the All. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


Having obtained this priceless birth, with all 

the senses in their full activity, he who does not 

understand the good of Self, destroys himself. 
Mahabharata. 


The boat—this body—has been chartered by 
thee at the heaviest price—all thy good acts,— 
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to cross over to the other side of this ocean of 
sin and sorrow. Pray pass on before it breaks. 
Miscellaneous. 


Those who destroy their Self, go, after death, to 
the sphere called Asurya (without the sun), all 
enveloped in thick darkness. 

lsopanishad; Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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Part VI: The Teacher. 





ILL THY MIND reaches the stage of intuitive 
development, follow what is assured thee 
by teachers, books and the logical instruments 
of knowledge. When thus is burnt out all latent 
desire, and the Thing is realized, thou shouldst 
not hesitate to give up all concern even with 

these, however good or useful they be. 
Yogavashitha. 


By my book is meant all that is written by way 
of explaining the facts of nature, by great souls 
free from likes and dislikes, with eyes trained to 
observation and reason. Those resolute souls 
who are full of the highest goodness, who are 
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equal to all, and who are possessed of a tact 
peculiar to themselves, are the really wise. 
Yogavasishtha. 


|, thus informed, am yet only versed in the 
words of the Mantras (the sacred hymns), | 
know nothing of Self. | have heard from sages 
of your stamp that the knower of Self rises 
above all sorrow. With all my learning, | am full 
of discontent and sorrow, oh Lord! take me to 
the other side of this ocean of misery. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


This Real Self should be explained by the father 

to his eldest son, or by the teacher to a properly 

sympathetic pupil, and to no one else. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


Oh Rama! the cause of Self-Realization is none 
other than the pupil's own intelligence. 
Yogavasishtha. 
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One course leads to success in one birth or many, 
by gradual practice after the manner pointed 
out by the teacher; the other leads soon to real 
Spiritual Consciousness through the Self, aided 
even by intellectual development, even like 
the fall of the fruit from above. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Having supported Self by Self, of one’s own 
accord, through reflection, one should carry 
this deer—his own mind across the ocean of 
delusion, this world. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Tell me what thou seest as other than religion 
and nonreligion, other than these effects or 
their causes, other than that which is past and 
that which is yet to come. 

Kathopanishad. 


Saunaka, the rich householder, approached 
Angirasa in due formality, and asked oh Lord! 
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Teach me that whose knowledge leads to the 
knowledge of all that is! 
Mundakopanishad. 


The ultimate aim of all the Vedas, the final result 
of all austerity, the object of keeping the period 
of studentship, | describe to thee in brief:—it 
is the syllable “AUM.’ This is the symbol of the 
immutable self; this is the highest Essence. It 
becomes whatever he desires to him who knows 
this, the ever-unchangeable. This, indeed, is the 
highest support, the greatest help, betaking 
himself to this he becomes glorified in THAT. 
Kathopanishad. 


The knower of the Self attains to the Supreme; 
hence it is said “The Selfis Being, Consciousness, 
Limitlessness.’ He who realizes this, present in 
the intellect, as well as in the highest Akasa, has 
access to the fruition of all desire whatever, at 
one sweep, being one with all-seeing Self. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 
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This cosmos is all Soul; all ceremonial; all 
austerities; the highest immortal Self. He who 
realizes this in the cavity of the heart, easily 
scatters into nothing, oh good one! the knot of 
Illusion, even in this life. 

Mundakopanishad. 


The wise knowing, through the practice of 
subjective concentration, the All-effulgent 
One, extremely difficult to see; concealed 
deep beyond everything; shining through all 
acts in every heart; inaccessible; and without 
beginning; they transcend all pleasure and all 
pain. 

Kathopanishad. 


He who sees himself in All, and All in himself, 

attains to the empire of Self, thus worshipping 

Self and looking on all things with equal eye. 
Manu. 
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Knowing the great all-pervading Self, through 
whom is experienced the whole of dream and 
waking, the wise never become subject to 
SOrrow. 

Kathopanishad. 


As surely as water showered on a table-land 
seeks the lower ground, so indeed does one 
seeing variety in the attributes of Personality, 
become attached to them in future. As water 
poured upon a clear even surface stands ever 
pure and undefiled, so stands the Self of the 
silent knower. 

Kathopanishad. 


This body is the city, with nine gates, wherein 
dwells the unborn, unfailing Consciousness. He 
who knows this well never comes to grief, and 
is liberated twice over. 

Kathopanishad. 
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These rivers flowing to and gaining the ocean 
lose themselves in it, lose even their name and 
form, and become included inthe name “Ocean: 
So do all the sixteen forms of the objective 
flowing to and gaining the Self become lost in 
Him. They lose even their name and form, and 
become included in the Self. This Self is the 
immortal, transcending all forms of the mortal, 
This is thus summed up:—That death may not 
overpower thee, know the only knowable, the 
Self, in whom are centred all forms like the radii 
of a chariot-wheel in its hub. 


I 


Prasnopanishad. 


Know that one Self alone with which are bound 
sky, earth, atmosphere, mind, and all the vital 
breaths. Leave aside all other speech. This 
alone is the bridge over the gulf of this world 
to Immortality. 

Mundakopanishad. 
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The Brahmans disown him who knows other 
than Self as a Brahman. The Kshatriyas disown 
him who knows other than Self as a Kshatriya. 
The people disown him who knows other than 
Self as the people. The gods disown him who 
knows other than Self as a god. The spirits 
disown him who knows other than self as a 
spirit. Everything disowns that which knows 
other than Self as the thing. The Brahmans; the 
Kshatriyas; the people; the gods; the spirits; 
everything;—is Self. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


That Self which is beyond sin, decay, death, 
sorrow; which requires no food nor drink; which 
is all accomplished desire, all fulfilled thought; 
should be looked for, should be inquired after. 
He gains access to all worlds, has all his desires 
fulfilled, who, having known this Self, realizes It 
fully in himself and all. 

Chhandogyopanishad. 
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Said Yajnavalkya to the Emperor Janaka: The 
same has been explained by the Vedas as well: 
this, indeed, is the eternal glory of him who 
has realized The Absolute. It neither grows 
nor is diminished by doing, or not doing, any 
act. The knower knows this very truth. Knowing 
this, he is not affected by any Karma whatever, 
all being as sin to him. The heat of his senses 
cools down into that calmness of mind which 
follows on absence of desire; All kind of latent 
attachment leaves him; No conditions disturb 
him; Ecstasy environs him,—who knowing thus 
sees Self in Self, sees the All as Self. No good 
or evil touches him; he transcends all good 
and all evil. The fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of any secular or temporal act affects him not, 
he having reduced them all to nothing. He is 
beyond all form; beyond all desire; beyond all 
doubt. This is the real Spiritual Consciousness, 
this is the real condition of Spirit. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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| know this Self to be the All, the Great Self, all 
effulgence, transcending all darkness. Knowing 
this, one can transcend even death; there surely 
is no other road out of this world. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 





Like and dislike do not cease to affect him 
who yet relates himself to the body; these 
never touch him who has disembodied himself, 
mentally. 

Chhandogyopanishad. 


As oil is found in sesamum-seeds; as ghee 
is found in curds; as water is found in water- 
courses; or as fire is found in the aran-wood: 
so is the Self seen in Self by him who tries to 
realize It through universal love and perfect 
control over mind and body. 
Svetasvataropanishad. 


Brahmans and others desirous of knowing It, 
know It by the study of the Vedas; by sacrifice: 
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by ascetic practices unaccompanied with 
desire; knowing It they become the Silent Ones. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Having explained the Vedas to his pupil, the 
teacher thus enjoins him: Tell the truth; go by 
religious forms; never disregard thy proper 
study; and having satisfied thy teacher do not 
put an end to thy line. 

Taittiriyopanishad. 


Three are the stays of religion:—Sacrifice, Study, 
and Charity. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


He who knows It the immutable Spirit thus; and 
he who does not know It thus; both perform 
Karma by It. Wisdom and Ignorance admit of 
innumerable varieties; that alone which is done 
with knowledge, faith, and complete surrender, 
becomes powerful for good. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 
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wheel, is He, the Eternal one, pervading 
everything, and appearing as many, after the 
forms of the intellect. Meditate on this thy Self 
as the syllable Aum. May you be ever happy 
in the realization of THAT which transcends all 
darkness. 





Mundakopanishad. 


Seeing the whole universe subject to the law 
of causation, the Brahmans understands that 
there is nothing other than the Self which is the 
causeless uncreate, and finding no use in acting 
up to the ideals of the world feels supreme 
contempt for everything. He then repairs, with 
holy grass in hand, to the teacher, well-versed 
in sacred lore and full of the realization of Spirit, 
to inquire after the Eternal. The knower explains 
to him, who with mind free from all egoism, and 
with the senses turned within, repairs to him, 
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thus questioning, that Inner Doctrine which 
reveals the eternal Self, the highest Truth. 
Mundakopanishad. 


The chief help to self-realization is, however, 
that reflection which comes of one’s own effort. 
An the rest, Including the teacher's grace, and 
so forth, are but subordinate means to the end. 
Attend, therefore, carefully to the principal 
means. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Part VII: The Lesson. 





Bro DESIRE; WITHOUT parts; above 
egoism; being or non-being;—whatever 
Thou art, Thou canst not escape from being the 
Self. Thou destroyest; protectest; givest; shinest; 
speakest; though ever free from egoism;— 
wonderful is the power of Maya, illusion. 
Yogavasishtha. 


He thought: | may become many and multiply. 
He objectified himself and evolved all this, 
everything whatever. Having evolved this, 
he entered into it; and entering became all 
positives and all negatives, all spirit and all 
matter, all infinite and all finite. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 
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Then, when It was all Unmanifest, It, of itself, 
became manifest through name and form, 
endowing everything with this or that name, 
and this or that form. All things even till now 
are defined by some name and some form. This 
is all the import of Its entering in the objective 
evolved from itself. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Dadhyangatharvana_ thus described this 
“Divine Honey” to the Asvinikumaras; the seer 
telling what he saw, describing It as taking on 
a separate form with every form. The ever- 
effulgent is understood to take on many forms 
through illusion solely for the purpose of self- 
realization. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The one who is self-enlightened, becomes 
everything from the highest to the lowest; 
becomes the many in dreams, and as it were, 
enjoys all pleasures, laughs a hearty laugh with 
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friends, or feels the sense of fear on seeing 
cause for it. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


In dreams there are in reality no chariots; no 
horses, not even the course on which the 
chariot may run; and yet all these are mentally 
created in a moment. There are in reality no 
joys; no pleasures; no delights; and yet all are 
mentally seen and felt at the instant. There are 
in reality no ponds, no lakes, no rivers; and yet 
all are there at the merest thought. This power 
of evolving any number of forms from Itself is 
the Creative Power of the One. 
Brahadaranyakopanishad. 


This, therefore, is the Truth. As from fire well 
lighted, fiery sparks flow off in all directions 
by the thousand, so do all beings of every 
variety come out, oh good one! from the ever 
Immutable, and are resolved also into the 
same. It is the self-illumined, formless, Spirit, all 
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within and all without; unborn; without breath; 

without mind; above all conditions; beyond 

the eternal cause of the phenomenal. 
Mundakopanishad. 


Camphor and the like never cease to emit 
fragrance, though kept in any place whatever. 
The whole of the phenomenal may, in the 
same manner, be seen in that which is all 
consciousness. As the bracelet is in the gold; as 
water is in the mirage, or even as a wall stands 
round the city seen in dream; so subsists the 
form of every object in the subject. 
Yogavasishtha. 


He who generally knows everything, knows the 

same particularly also; this omniscience is the 

only austerity known to him. 
Mundakopanishad. 


As the statue pre-exists in the wood; and a 
statue exists again in every limb of that statue; 
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and so on ad infinitum, so does this gigantic 
statue—the Kosmos—exist in the One. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The wise realize everywhere THAT which is 
beyond sight; beyond grasp; which has no 
relation whatever; which has no form; which 
has no eye and no ear, no hand, no foot; which 
is eternal, all-pervading, smallest of the small, 
ever immutable, the source of all being. As a 
spider spins out his web from within himself 
and draws it in at pleasure; or as herbs grow 
out of the earth; or as hairs grow out of the 
living man, so, indeed, does evolve the Kosmos 
from the ever unchangeable One. 
Mundakopanishad. 


This Asvattha-tree, with root upward and 
branches extending below, stands eternally 
thriving; it is the spotless, it is as the Self, that 
verily is the Immortal; all worlds subsist in it, 
nothing can transcend It. This is THAT. Through 
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It burn fire; through It shines the sun; through 
It thunders Indra; through It blows the wind. If 
thou failest in this world to see the Light before 
the dissolution of thy body, thou hast before 
thee a passage in another body through worlds 
and creations. 

Kathopanishad. 


As consciousness bears witness to itself, or as 
separateness bears out separateness, so is 
illusion sufficient, of itself, to bear out itself and 
everything in contains. This indeed is Illusion, 
capable of bringing about things and events 
beyond conception;—it deludes all in the whirl 
of its illusive action. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


The Self-Existent inflicted a curse on the senses in 
endowing them with a tendency to objectivize; 
it is hence that they tend to objects without, 
and not to the subject within. Some rare Sages 
desirous of immortality see the Self, turning 
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there eyes within. Children find pleasure in the 
objective, and become bound in the expansive 
net of death; the wise knowing immortality as 
the only thing stable, care not to desire anything 
of the impermanent. 

Kathopanishad. 


Self is the rider on the chariot of this body 
guided by the intellect as charioteer, drawn 
by the senses as powerful horses, controlled 
by way of the mind serving for the reins. Thus 
runs the vehicle over the course of experience. 
The Self thus conditioned by the senses and the 
mind is called the Enjoyer by those who know. 
He whois forsaken by the charioteer (intelligent 
discrimination), and has no idea of guiding the 
reins—his mind—in the proper manner, has 
no control over the senses, and is like a driver 
of restive horses. He who has the intellect for 
his driver and the mind for proper reins, is 
able to reach the other end of the course, the 
highest essence of the All-Pervading. THAT 
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ever concealed in all, is never manifest, but is 
grasped by the sharp intellect of those who are 
trained to minute observation. 

Kathopanishad. 


Though having only three Gunas, or Qualities, 
Thou art the cause of all the worlds; even the 
gods fail, through want of insight, to measure 
the depth of Thy immeasurable power. Thou art 
the sustainer of all, the whole of this universe is 
only a particle of Thyself; thou indeed art the 
undifferentiated first cause, the highest Prakrti. 
Oh Divine Mother! thou art that supreme 
science of power Inconceivably immense, 
which sages desirous of liberation, rising above 
every weakness, apply themselves to, with the 
inner power of their senses held tight in perfect 
control. 

The Saptasati (Markendeyapurana). 


Thou art the light that shines through the sun, 
dispelling the darkness of ignorance prevailing 
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within; thou art the vein that carries the fragrant 
honey of the flower of consciousness to every 
particle of matter; thou art that which becomes 
thousands of that jewel which satisfies every 
desire of the needy; thou, Divine One! art to 
those struggling in the ocean of incarnation, 
the Restorer and Preserver. 

Anandalahari. 


This divine goddess, the power of supreme 
illusion forcibly drags away the mind even of 
the knower into the web of delusion. 

Saptasati (Markandeyapurana). 


He who while fully attached of his body, desires 
to realize Self, prepares to cross a river on the 
back of a crocodile mistaking it for a piece of 
wood. 

Vivekachudamani. 


If the Wise Man leans towards objects and 
enjoyments, forgetfulness throws him off the 
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guard, like an adulteress her paramour, by 
clouding his intellect. As moss moved from 
upon the face of water stands not away even 
for a minute, delusion (Maya) envelopes even 
the knowing one, if he is off his guard. 
Vivekachudamani. 


A woman may appear as a wife, daughter-in- 
law, sister-in-law, brother’s-wife, mother, and so 
on, respectively, to the several persons related 
to her, but she herself continues ever one. 
Panchadasi. 


That the origin of experience is explained from 
evolution, after the manner of pots, etc., from 
clay; instruments etc., from iron; or sparks from 
fire; is only a method of putting the matter to 
the learner; there is, in reality, no distinction 
whatever in the All. 

Gaudapadacharya. 
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He, who imagines a limit in the limitless, 
transcendent, Self, has, of himself, put his self in 
bondage. 

Yogavasishtha. 


That which is naught at beginning and end, is 
naught in the present moment also; things 
though fully resembling unreality, are said to 
be real by a kind of metaphor. 
Gaudapadacharya. 


Experience known as experience tends to 
degrade, but known as import of the World, it 
becomes all perfect bliss. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Thou alone eternally evolvest through the 
gracefulness of thyself made up of being and 
non-being, having for its embodiment the 
wonderful variety of endless objects. 
Yogavasishtha. 
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As the rope, not understood as such, is mistaken, 
in the dark, for a snake, so is Spirit mistaken for 
the variety of this world. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


Experience, full of likes and dislikes, is verily a 
dream; real while it lasts, all unreal on being 


awake. 
Atmabodha. 
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Part VIII: The Law of Karma. 





ORTITUDE, FORBEARANCE, SELF-RESTRAINT, no 
desire for other's wealth, purity, control over 
the senses, conscious intelligence, spiritual 
culture, truthfulness, absence of anger,—these 
ten make up the characteristics of all true 

religion whatever. 
Manu. 


As the caterpillar, getting to the end of the straw, 
takes itself away after finding a resting-place 
in advance, so the Soul leaving this body, and 
finding another place in advance, takes himself 
off from his original abode. As the goldsmith 
taking little by little of the gold expands it into 
a new form, so, indeed, does this Soul, leaving 
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this body, make a new and happy abode for 
himself. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The sacrifice of the ignorant drowns itself and 
those who betake themselves to it. Those fools 
who imagine any good in this, are led again and 
again into the wheel of decay and death. Those 
men of stupid intellect who imagine vain forms 
and ceremonies as the height of religion, and 
know no good besides, return again into this 
world or even into a lower one. 


Mundakopanishad. 


Therefore, as here, in this world, dies out what 
may be encompassed by Action, so dies out in 
the world next to this, all that may be acquired 
through acts of formal religion. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 
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Forms of religion but forge so many bonds 
round the individual; Spiritual Consciousness 
alone disperses them. 

Maha-Bharata. 


Formal religion has its use in purification of 
the intellect, it cannot show us THAT. THAT is 
realized through reflection, not at all even by a 
million forms of worship. 

Vivekachudamani. 


Karma leads to that result alone which it can 
produce, reach, evolve, or modify; liberation is 
not brought about in any of these ways; hence 
Karma cannot be the means of liberation. 
Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


Karma never dispels ignorance, being under 

the same category. Knowledge alone destroys 

ignorance, even as light dispels darkness. 
Atmabodha. 
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Happiness or misery is notin any one's giving, it 
is all a misunderstanding of the intellect which 
shows either the one or the other as coming 
from some one else. Nay, the proud egoism 
even in the act, of the form “I do it,’ is entirely 
vain. Every individual is governed by his own 
Karma. 

Miscellaneous. 
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Part IX: Devotional Worship. 





A: THIS VERILY is the Self, for it is of it, in it, 
and through it. The self-controlled should 
devote himself to this Self. The man is all 
Idea, whatever Idea the man cherishes in this 
world that he becomes in the next. Fix thyself, 
therefore, on to the Idea of the Self. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


Teachers; interpretations of sacred texts; the 
force of religious merit; none of these lead to 
the realization of THAT which is revealed in the 
clear reflection of the heart, engendered from 
contact with the good. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Clarified butter, though present in every 
part of the cow, conduces naught to her 
nourishment. It serves as the best nourishment 
to its producer, only when worked out into its 
proper form. In the same manner, the highest 
effulgent Self, present in all beings, even like 
the clarified butter, is never of any practical use 
to them, till properly realized through the force 
of devotion. 

Yogavasishtha. 


If you ask what can be the difference between 
Spiritual Consciousness and devotion? pray 
hear; reflection is bound up with the thing, 
devotion with the actor. Spiritual Consciousness 
comes of reflection, no opposite desire can put 
it out; it burns up every appearance of reality in 
the world of phenomena, in the very moment 
of its birth. 

Panchadasi. 
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This body is the holy Kasi; the river of Spirituality 
flowing through and through the three worlds 
is the sacred Ganges; devotion and faith stand 
for the heavenly Gaya; the much-coveted 
Prayaga is, indeed, in deep concentration at 
the feet of the teacher; and this inner Self, the 
fourth, the witness of every one’s mind, is the 
God;—f thus all holy places stand together in 
this body of mine, what other place could be 
holier to seek? 

Kasi-panchaka. 


Formal objects of worship are devised for the 
use of those who have not yet realized the 
Essence; going by miles is devised for those 
who cannot go by leagues. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Said Prajapati: whence does come this fear! 

With the thought, “why did I fear?” disappeareth 

all fear; for, fear comes of duality. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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Insist not on the order of steps in the process of 
Self-realization; the inverted vision which, like 
hunger, is the cause of much tangible suffering, 
must in one way or other, be cured. 
Panchadasi. 


Attend to this, the essence of all Spirituality, 

and attending, digest it well. Desire alone is 

bondage, its destruction is liberation. 
Yogavasishtha. 


To all ascetics whatever, the condition of 
Fearlessness depends upon control of the 
mind, which leads also to destruction of misery; 
perfect light, and inexhaustible peace. 
Gaudapadacharya. 


The mind of Rama! is that which is between 
being and non-being, which stands between 
spirit and matter, which in fact swings to and 
fro between the two. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Thinking evolves the objective. All the three 
worlds exist in and through thinking. The 
Kosmos melts away on its dissolution. This 
thinking should carefully be diagnosed. 
Yogavasishtha. 


All ideas come of Thinking, they disappear on 
suspension of Thinking. Attune this Thinking, 
therefore, to the highest Self, thy Inner 
Consciousness. 

Vivekachudamani. 


That which leads to false vision, sets up the 
Personal Self in place of the Real Self; shadows 
forth a thing in nothing; this oh Raghava! is that 
which we describe as “thinking.” 

Yogavasishtha. 


Abandon all latent desire for the multitude 
of enjoyments pressing round. Nay give up 
even the desire for life as represented in the 
body. And finally rise above all sense of being 
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and non-being. Find thus full Bliss in absolute 
Spiritual Knowing. 
Yogavasishtha. 


My mind was occupied elsewhere, and | did 
not see; my mind was occupied elsewhere, and 
| did not hear; it is through the mind alone that 
one sees or hears. Love, thought, doubt, belief, 
unbelief, patience, impatience, intelligence, 
shame, fear, all make up the mind. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Mind alone is, to men, the cause of bondage 
or liberation;—lost in the enjoyment it leads to 
bondage, emptied of the personal it leads to 
liberation. 

Panchadasi. 


The light of Spirituality breaks not in full force 
upon that puny thing which is all beclouded 
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with fear of the world, with pride of learning; 
and with love of life. 
Smrti. 


The father, being victim of Illusion, bewails the 
loss of his son, taking him for dead, though he 
be full of life in some far off land. On the other 
hand, he does not bewail even though his son 
be dead, till the information has reached him. It 
is plain, the cause of bondage lies in the mental 
creation, 

Panchadasi. 


You may drink the ocean dry; you may uproot 
from its base the mountain Meru; you may 
swallow fire. But more difficult than all these, 
oh Good One! is control over the mind. 
Panchadasi. 


As fire, not fed by fuel, subsides into its place, 
so, indeed, does all thinking die out into its 
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source, on not being led into modifications of 
any kind. 
Jivanmuktiviveka. 


He who understanding the mind applies 
himself, again and again, to subduing it, gains no 
success without the help of some consummate 
plan, even like one who fails to subdue a mad 
elephant without the iron hook. Application 
to spiritual science; company of the good; 
abandonment of latent desire; restraining the 
flow of breath; these are some of the most 
useful means to control the mind. Those who, in 
face of these, try to control it through physical 
practices, lose sight of the lamp, while vainly 
dispelling darkness with darkness. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Renounce all conformity with the world, give 
up all concern of the body, nay, have nothing 
to do with the forms of religion and learning;— 
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thus wear off the false illusion that wraps thy- 
Self. 
Vivekachudamam. 


As one desirous of coming out successful in 
debate applies himself closely to the study of 
poems, plays, logic and the like, so must he who 
desires liberation reflect constantly on himself. 
Panchadasi. 


The God of the twice-born is Fire. The God of 
the Silent one is his Heart. Poor intellects find 
their God in idols. The even-eyed enlightened 
one sees God everywhere. 

Uttaragita. 
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Part X: Freedom. 





HAT MEAN SPIRIT should be avoided from a 
distance, who, relying on the unseen Fate, 
attributes his conduct to the unreal and false 
idea of some one necessitating it from behind. 
He is verily a beast, constantly in another's 
power, who thinks he goes to heaven or hell as 

God may will it. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Even the body being of illusion, where could 
there be any room for necessity? That the Vedas 
speak of necessity is only for the enlightenment 
of the ignorant. 

Aparokshanubhuti. 
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In this world, oh child of the Raghus! every one 
can always compass everything through well- 
directed personal effort. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Resort to personal effort. Hear such word 
of scripture as points out some useful line of 
action. The rest, even though as old as time, 
should be overlooked, with the eye fixed on 
truth and truth alone. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The wise, relying on necessity, should not give 
up free personal effort, for even necessity 
works through freedom. 

Yogavasishtha. 


He who sets himself not at liberty by cutting 
the tight bond—his mind—with his mind, can 
never be freed by any one else. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Part XI: Spiritual Knowing. 





PIRITUAL KNOWING, IS of all means, the only 
direct means of liberation. Liberation is 
never accomplished without it, as sure as food 

is not cooked without fire. 
Atmabodha. 


The Real Truth is seen by reflection engendered 
through some beneficent suggestion; it can 
never be seen by constant washing, by giving 
gifts, nay not even by a hundred breathing 
exercises. 

Vivekachudamani. 


The state of the Real Self is within reach of those 
alone who are full of austerity, virtue, and 
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truthfulness. Those, indeed, find that entirely 
pure condition, in whom there is not the 
remotest trace of fashionable lies or deliberate 
falsehoods, nor any hypocrisy whatever. 
Prasnopanishad. 


When entirely disappear all desires rankling in 
the heart, the moral becomes immortal, and 
fully realizes the Self even here. When here, 
indeed, burst all ties that bind the heart so fast, 
the mortal surely becomes immortal. This verily 
is the teaching of the whole of the Vedanta. 
Kathopanishad. 


No means other than reflection can produce 

real Spiritual Knowing. Nothing but light can 

ever reveal the existence of things. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


Reflection may run as follows:—Who am I? How 
is this evolved? Who can be the creator of this? 
What may be the material cause? And it may 
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proceed to answer the questions thus:—I am 
not the body—a mere cluster of elements,—nor 
even the senses. | am something quite different 
from the one as well as the other. Things come 
out of ignorance, but die away on the rise of 
Spiritual Knowing. 

Aparokshamtbhuti. 


Reflection must be supposed to have borne 
fruit in that man of good intellect, who 
continues to lose, from day to day, all desire for 
enjoyment. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Depth such as of the ocean; firmness such as 
of the Meru; and internal coolness such as of 
the moon;—these arise in the man devoted to 
reflection. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Part XII: The Four-Fold Means. 





T: FOUR MEANS of Self-realization beginning 
with non-attachment, come about from 
keeping all duties prescribed for the occupation 
one belongs to; by austerity; and by satisfying 

God with devotion. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


Control; give; sympathize; these three must be 
learnt and practised: Self-control, charity, and 
sympathy. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Thou longeth after unrealities such as "I” and 
“mine” Those who know wish thy activity were 
directed to the highest reality. Thou never canst 
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know the thing nor can /. It is meet, therefore, 
oh mind! for thee to turn to self-restraint. 
Upadesasdkasri. 


Self-restraint consists in freedom from latent 
desire. Control consists in checking the activity 
of the external senses. That is the height of 
Non-attachment which turns the mind entirely 
away from the objective. That is the best of 
Indifference which patiently puts up with all 
evils whatever. Faith is full confidence in sacred 
texts and their interpreters. Constant oneness 
of aim is the mind's fixing on the Eternal Being 
this is called Pacification of the mind. Oh my 
fate! when and how shall | get rid of the bonds 
of this world—this firm and burning desire may 
be described as the Desire-for-Liberation. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


Where these—Non-attachment and Desire-for- 
liberation—are as yet in the initial stage, there 
can but appear a mere glimpse of Self-restraint 
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and the rest, even like a glimpse of water in the 
mirage. 
Vivekachudamani. 


The wild mare—Desire—breaking away to the 
longest distance, and running back as often, 
keeps roving about up to the very dwelling of 
the hunters. 

Yogavasishtha. 


He alone sees who looks upon another's wife 
as upon his own mother; who looks upon 
another's wealth as upon so much earth and 
stone; who looks upon every being as upon his 
own Self. 

Smrti. 


To the fishes—these men—in the pond of birth 
and death, wallowing in the slough of the mind, 
bad latent desires serve for the line to which the 
woman stands attached as the treacherous bait. 
He feels desire for enjoyment who has awoman 
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about him; there is no place for enjoyment to 
the womanless. Abandon woman, and you 
abandon the whole world; abandoning the 
whole world, you find supreme happiness. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Wealth, ever on the move, clouds the intellect, 
nips the line of virtues in the very bud, and 
betrays into the net of misery. The man is 
warm and soft and all that is desirable, to his 
own and to the world, only as long as he is not 
sufficiently hardened by wealth, like water by 
the cold blast. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Misery attends the acquisition of wealth, 
and misery attends the protection of wealth 
acquired, there is misery in its coming, there is 
misery in its going;—oh! fie upon wealth, the 
abode of misery out and out. 

Panchatantra. 
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There is no hope of immortality through wealth, 
and all it may accomplish of good or religion. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


All growing ends in fading, all rising ends in 
falling, all meeting ends in parting;—such 
indeed is the law of this world. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Oh Yajnavalkya! what would your worship 
mean to the All? which is beyond hunger and 
thirst, beyond sorrow and illusion, beyond 
decay and death? It is this Self knowing 
which, Brahmans, renouncing all contact with 
world, wealth and wife, go about as religious 
mendicants. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad, 


Objects of desire, even though they should 
abide long, are sure to depart. What difference 
does it make in the parting, though men do not 
part from them of their own accord? This is the 
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answer: If they depart of themselves, they leave 
immeasurable mental suffering behind; if you 
part from them they confer on you the endless 
bliss of self-restraint. 

Vairagyasataka. 


Death is the law of being. The wise describe it 
as "Life: 
Miscellaneous. 


To the really enlightened, this great city—his 
body—is, like a garden, opening up a passage 
to liberation through enjoyment; thus all bliss 
and no pain whatever. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The mind only half informed, and not yet in 
full realization of the spotless condition, feels 
the keenest torture in tearing itself away from 
objects of enjoyment. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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With every connection which the poor thing 

binds nearer itself, there is driven an additional 

spike of harm into its heart of heart. 
Mahabharata. 


Full of the waters of mental creations; boisterous 
with the waves of latent desire; infested with 
the crocodile of attachment; the resort of the 
birds of imagination; carrying along its mad 
stream the trees of fortitude growing upon 
its bank; difficult to cross on account of the 
treacherous eddies of illusion; enclosed within 
the impassably high banks of anxiety;—thus 
supremely terrible runs the river of Desire. The 
lords of ascetics, with their minds purified of 
all dross, rejoice in eternal joy, having crossed 
over to the other side. 

Vairagyasataka. 


There is the greatest misery in hope, in 
hopelessness is the height of bliss. 
Vairagyasataka. 
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Everything that depends on Self is bliss, 
everything that depends on “Self” is misery. 
Manu. 


A mere cover of bark satisfies one; but another 
seeks satisfaction in wealth and luxury. The 
feeling, however, is the same in either case, and 
the difference is really no difference at all. He, 
indeed, is the miserable man of poverty who 
has in him the most insatiable desire. The mind 
being all contentment, what can make the rich 
or the poor? 

Vairagyasataka. 


Oh my heart! to secure what favour dost thou 
enter this slough of worry and distraction in 
trying to please the mind of others? If thou 
wouldst only please thy Self, there would, 
indeed, dawn of itself, on thee, the power of 
that jewel which is known to fulfil every desire;— 
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what wish, then, of thine will remain unfulfilled, 
on the merest thought of the moment?. 
Vairagyasataka. 


What can be said to the man who finds fault 

even with him who values at its proper worth 

all rubbish and its belongings! 
Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


There is no remedy, within knowledge, which 
can satisfy each and all. Attend, every way, to 
thy own good, what can the many-tongued 
world do to thee? 

Jivanmuktiviveka. 


When men desirous of doing good, give up 
even wealth acquired with considerable pains, 
for the pleasure of others, | would consider 
it an unmixed good, brought about without 
any trouble, if men should find satisfaction 
in speaking ill of me. In this world where we 
stumble upon poverty of spirit at every step, 
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and which is devoid of every kind of happiness, 
if any being should find pleasure in speaking ill 
of me, let him by all means indulge in his feeling, 
either in my presence or behind my back, for, 
in this world, all misery, it is very hard to come 
across even a single moment of such pleasure. 
Jnanankusa. 


If the wise man of the world who carefully picks 
holes in the character of others, would but 
expend the same skill on himself, what could 
prevent him from breaking through the bonds 
of Ignorance. 

Smrti. 


If thou feelest anger at him who does thee the 
smallest evil, why dost thou not feel anger at 
the passion itself which entirely spoils the chief 
aim of existence:—Liberation. 
Jivanmuktiviveka. 
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He who is full of discrimination, who sees one 
equal Self in friends and foes as well as in himself 
and can feel no more angry with any one, than 
with a part of himself. 

The Vartika. 


Life is as dear to all beings as it is to oneself; 
feel compassion for every being taking thy own 
Self as the measure. 

Smrti. 


Let all be happy; let all enjoy perfect health; 
let all find the good of their heart; let no one 
come to grief. 

Jivanmuktiviveka. 


The triad of the Veda, the Sankhya, the Yoga, 
the Pasupata, the Vaishnava;—the three 
prasthanas being interpreted into one or 
other of these, men look upon this as good 
and upon that as agreeable, and so on.—Of 
men thus betaking themselves to a variety of 
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ways.—straight, easy or difficult, on account of 
the difference of intellect, THAT alone is the 
ultimate resort even like the ocean of all water 
whatever. 

Pushpadantacharya. 


The ass carrying a load of sandal-wood is 
conscious only of the burden, not of the fragrant 
wood. So, indeed, does he carry about a mere 
burden who having studied the Religious Books 
knows not their real import and essence. 
Uttaragtta. 


That which is not to be, shall never be; that 
which is to be shall never not be;—why dost 
thou not drain this draught which will eradicate 
the poison of anxiety from thyself? 
Vairagyasataka. 


What means the shaft of love, after youth has 
gone by? What means the lake, after the water 
is dried up? What means friends and relatives, 
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after all wealth is gone? What means the world, 
after the Essence is realized? 
Sankaracharya. 


The ascetic with the matted hair; the mendicant 
with the shaved head; the Yati with the hair 
rooted out; and many others of the same class; 
play a variety of parts, under the cloth dyed 
yellow-red.—People though seeing, fail to See, 
and go through an amount of trouble for the 
sake of the outward form and show. 
Sankaracharya. 


Day follows upon night, evening succeeds 
morning, the blast of withering cold follows the 
season full of flowers, and this over and over 
again. Time plays with the life of beings thus 
wearing out; and yet the whirl of Desire does 
never subside. 

Sankaracharya. 
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One beam meets another in the dash of 
the great ocean, and becomes immediately 
separated in the same manner; similar indeed 
is the meeting of beings with beings. 
Mahabharata. 
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Part XIII: Union (Yoga). 





aes IS NOT on the other side of the 
sky, nor in the nether world, nor on earth; 
liberation lies in the mind purified by proper 
Spiritual Knowing. 

Yogavasishtha. 


He alone is fit to inquire after the Self, who 
has acquired full discrimination; who is firm in 
non-attachment; who has in him the qualities 
beginning with self-control; and who, thus 
qualified, feels keen desire for knowledge. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


| have studied enough of philosophy, nay | 
have talked and taught it to my full; And, now | 
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am convinced there is no condition higher than 
that Silence which comes of the abandonment 
of all latent desire. 

Yogavasishtha. 


That is called the highest condition wherein all 
the five senses and the mind remain under full 
control and wherein even the intellect does 
not pass out to other desires. This steadying 
of the senses is called Yoga; the Yogi is full 
awake in that condition, for, Yoga is creating 
accompanied with giving up. 

Kathopanishad. 


Firm and studious application to the one 

Essence, and control of mind;—this is a short 

statement of the import of “Liberation” 
Yogavasishtha. 


Two oh Raghava! are the paths leading to 
suspension, of thinking: Yoga which consists in 
controlling the thinking principle, and Spiritual 
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Knowing which consists in the proper eye for 
experience. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Yoga is the control of the thinking principle. 
Patanjali. 


Control of speech; full independence; absence 

of hope and desire; and constant love of 

seclusion, —these open the first door to Yoga. 
Vivekachudamani. 


The mind is controlled by practice and non- 
attachment. 
Patanjali. 


Spiritual Knowing; control of mind; and 
destruction of latent desire; these being the 
reciprocal causes, one of the other, they are 
the most difficult to accomplish. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Mind being nearest mind, those who 
abandoning the true secret, apply themselves 
only to the body, are described as lost in 
physical attachment. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Whatever comes to view in this world; whatever 
raises you to the sky; whatever exalts you to 
heaven;—everything, oh Rama! is within reach 
after complete destruction of all love and all 
hate. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Producing the Self from self, and, as often, 
deluding self by the Self; inner consciousness 
leads itself, of its Self, to the bliss of self- 
realization. 

Yogavasishtha. 


If Yoga consists in restraining the vital breath, this 
could easily be done through non-attachment, 
through constant application to the Cause, 
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through some well-conceived device, through 
the abandonment of evil habits, or through 
realization of the Absolute. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Detach thyself from the thing tasted and from 
that which tastes it, meditate on the taste alone; 
thus be ever the Self. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The mind being full, the whole universe is filled 
with the juice of nectar; the whole earth is 
covered with leather to him who has put his 
foot in the shoe. 

Yogavasishtha. 


| think those Yogis will never find their efforts 
sending in any good result, who without 
knowing spiritual yoga address themselves 
only to physical exercises. 

Hathapradipika. 
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Doing and suffering being at end, peace alone 
survives;—this expanded to the absolute limit, 
the wise call “liberation.” 

Yogavasishtha. 


Time must elapse between sowing and harvest, 
nay even in the growth of such wild grass as 
the holy Kusa and the like; reflection on the Self 
ripens into self-realization by degrees, and in 
course of time. 

Panchadasi. 


Attach thyself not to Karma; but equally attach 
thyself not to stupid inactivity and suspension 
of all Karma whatever;—be what your are, 
equal in all conditions. 

Yogavasishtha. 


That patience which would empty the ocean 
drop by drop, at the tip of a straw of the Kusa- 
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grass, will, untiringly sustained, establish control 
over the mind. 


Gaudapadacharya. 


The inner Self is the purusha as big as the man’s 
thumb ever present in the heart;—him should 
he patiently separate from the body like its 
pulp from the straw. 

Kathopanishad. 


The One, omnipotent, inner Self of all beings, 
manifests himself as the manifold. None but 
those who see Him in themselves, find eternal 
happiness. Eternal in the eternal; conscious in 
the conscious; ever one; he sends out all the 
variety of ideas to all. None but those who see 
Him in themselves, find eternal peace. 
Kathopanishad. 


The interval between the mind's passing from 
one idea to another—the period of calm 
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between the two storms of Thought—may be 
described as the native condition of Self. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Fix thy mind on THAT which is not smitten with 
the evil eye of the Devil of Multifariousness,— 
causing shakiness of mind. 

Yogavasishtha. 


What one does and what he thinks, that he 
becomes. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


No being ever lives of Air, or Food, or Vitality, 
but all beings live of the thing that transcends 
them—of the thing in which they live. | shall 
explain to thee, once more, the eternal, 
esoteric Spirit; | shall tell thee, oh Gautama! 
what becomes of the soul who knows not Spirit 
after death. Some of these return into the 
womb of woman for further incarnation, others 
assimilate themselves with immovable things, 
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all in accord with the acts they have done, the 
Idea they have lived. 
Kathopanishad. 


Neither speech nor mind, nay not even the 
eye, can realize It; how can It be realized in any 
category other than Being. It should be realized 
as pure Being, through proper analysis of both 
its conditioned and unconditioned forms. On 
him breaks the light of the Essence, beyond 
Being as well as non-Being, who thus realizes It. 

Kathopanishad. 


Subject is coloured with object, and object is 
coloured with subject; both again, are coloured 
with the sense of “egoism,’ on the destruction 
whereof is, therefore, realized the oneness of 
All. 

Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


Egoism is plainly not destroyed, till all forms and 
conventions which hold thee fast in bondage, 
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as in a cage, are annihilated to the extent of 
leaving absolutely nothing for remainder. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Being, wisdom, bliss, name, and form, these five 

make up all objects whatever; the first three 

make up Spirit, the rest the material world. 
Drgdrsyaviveka. 


Some may cognize the ever blissful, the 

illuminator of all illumination whatever, even by 

cognizing It without even these attributes. 
Atmapurana. 


Said Yajnavalkya:—Oh love! the husband is 
dear not for himself, but for Self; the wife is dear 
not for herself, but for Self......... No one thing 
is dear for itself, but for Self. This Self should be 
seen, studied, contemplated, assimilated; oh 
sweet Maitreyi! the study contemplation, and 
assimilation of Self leaves nothing to know. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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Said Yajnavalkya: It may be seen after the 
following illustrations: The ocean is the one 
resort of all water; the skin is the ultimate 
sphere of all touch; the tongue is the one 
ground of all taste; the nose is the one basis of 
all smell; the eye is the one field of all form; the 
ear is the one place of all sound; the mind is 
the one source of all ideas; the heart is the one 
fountain of all knowledge; the Word is the one 
truth of all the Vedas:—even thus is It the one 
fact of all and every being. Put a lump of salt in 
water, it melts into the water of which it came; 
you can never grasp it afterwards; it is all salt, 
every drop of water you may touch. So indeed, 
oh dear one! is this great, endless unlimited 
Being,—all thought. The universe coming of 
this, melts away into this, and being thus lost, 
loses all distinction whatever. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The following may serve for fit illustrations:— 
When a drum is being beaten it is difficult to 
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catch all the noise that proceeds from it; the 
drum itself being seen, the whole of the noise 
that follows the beating is grasped without 
mistake. When the conch is being blown it 
is difficult to mark all the sounds that blow 
themselves out to all directions; the conch 
being seen the whole of the sound that blows 
through it is marked without fail. When the lyre 
is being played upon, it is difficult to observe 
the notes passing one into the other; the lyre 
being seen, the music flowing through it is seen 
in a moment. As from fire fed with wet fuel 
arise sparks and smoke and the like, so is all this, 
oh dear one! the mere spontaneous breath of 
the great Being. The Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samveda, the Atharvaveda, all history, all 
mythology, all science, all philosophy, all poetry, 
all aphorisms, all commentaries, all parables;— 
everything is Its breath. 
Brhadarnyakopanishad. 
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Oh good one! one form of clay furnishes the 
clue to all that is made of clay; all forms and 
shapes being mere names, mere play of words; 
the real ground of them all being clay and 
nothing else. One form of gold reveals the 
nature of all forms of the same metal; all forms 
being mere names, mere play of words; the real 
ground of them all being gold and nothing else. 
One form of iron leads to all forms whatever of 
the same metal; all forms being mere names, 
mere play of words; the real ground of them 
all is iron and nothing else, Thus oh good one! 
should be understood what | explained to thee 
in the words THOU art THAT. 
Chhandogyopanishad. 


Who thinks the Self is naught becomes naught; 
he is all being who knows the Self to be. 
Taittiriyopanishad. 
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The whole world is Spirit, there is no thing else 

in Reality;—Betake thyself to this view of things, 

and rest in peace, thus regaining thy real Self. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The man attached to “being,’ is all being, through 

total identification with the Idea; the grub full 

of the idea of the bee becomes the bee. 
Vivekachudamani. 


Identify the mind with that which leads to good 
in the end; which is all truth, which is everlasting; 
which is above illusion; and which is not struck 
with the eye of evil desire. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Identification with being leads to being; 
identification with emptiness leads to 
emptiness; and identification with the All 
leads to supreme Allness. Study to attain the 
condition of this Allness. 

Aparokshanubhuti. 
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There is no condition either of bondage or 
liberation; there is no duality and no unity; it 
is All-Being—out and out. This is the absolute 
truth. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The wise man should fuse all speech and senses 
into the mind; the mind into the Self that 
discriminates; the discriminating Self into the 
great Self; and he should fuse his Self into the 
Self, all peace and tranquility. 

Kathopanishad. 


Having destroyed sense with Sense; mind with 
Mind; egoism with Egoism; | stand supreme as 
the Self of all. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Use for bow the word of glory, Aum, fix the 
arrow, thy personal Self, on the string; and 
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being all attention, take such unerring aim as 
will fix the arrow in the target—"The One Self” 
Mundukopanishad. 


The emptying of the mind of the whole of its 
illusion, is the true rechaka (the process of 
emptying the lungs of the air they contain; the 
full realization of the idea “I am Spirit" is the true 
puraka (the process of filling the lungs with air 
drawn in from without); and the firm steady 
sustenance of the mind on this conviction is 
the true Kumbhaka (the retention of the air 
inhaled). This is the true Pranayama of the 
enlightened; fools find it only in torturing the 
nose. 


Aparokshanubhuti. 


Him death desires to overpower, who wears 
on his heart the badge of that necklace upon 
which the vices are held together by the thread 
of unbroken “latent desires.’ Death overpowers 
him whom anger, the fire drying up the waters 
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of discrimination, has power to affect. The oil- 
mill presses the mixed heap of hard sesamum- 
seeds into an indiscriminate mass;—death 
overpowers him, who is similarly pressed by 
Carnal Lust into a mass, all indiscriminate and 
confused. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Arouse the mind if it fall into lethargy! pacify it 
back into its place if it run out; persuade it by 
proper knowledge if it tend to the objective;— 
touch it not when it has found the condition of 
Peace. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


Spirituality, the fire which burns up the straw 
of desire, is all that is meant by the word 
Samadhi, not at all the attitude of silence and 
contemplation. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Let the mind function out into the condition 
beyond distraction; let it, then, take on the form 
of the idea “I am Spirit;" and let it lastly subside 
into entire forgetfulness of all personality 
whatever. This is the real ecstasy of the Saint. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


The absolute sense of universal Being is realized 
only when consciousness, void of all that it 
makes conscious, loses itself in the Self, being 
purified of all relation to personality. 
Yogavasishtha. 


When all material thinking is put out by 
complete identification with the idea of non- 
existence, then indeed does consciousness, 
the common substratum of all, ripen into the 
absolute sense of universal Being. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Let Carnal Love and its kind by all means remain 
for those who still are deluded thereby; Their 
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mere existence can certainly give no offence to 
the Wise, for the old she-serpent now deprived 
of her poisonous fangs, is powerless to do any 
harm to such as these, who have perceived the 
serpent-nature within her beautiful tinted skin. 

Jivanmuktimveka. 


Enjoyment accompanied by Spiritual Knowing 
conduces to pure contentment. The thief, 
admitted into company with knowledge of him 
as thief, becomes more a friend than a foe. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The knower of the Essence, enjoying the 
pleasures of the senses with moderation, but 
knowing them for what they are, may derive 
both temporal as well as spiritual pleasure, even 
like one having knowledge of two languages. 
Panchadasi. 


| believe him liberated for ever, who performs 
every act without the idea of his personally 
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doing it, taking it to be only a part of the 
multifarious spontaneous action of Nature. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Fixed abode; desire of fine pots, etc., for use; 
laying by a store; the taking of pupils; sleeping 
by day; vain talk;—these six degrade the ascetic 
into bondage. That ascetic falls in no time who 
indulges in cohabitation, or who begins to lay 
by a store of wealth. 

Smrti. 


The loving woman never ceases to dream of her 
lover, even when all intent on the discharge of 
her household duties. The wise finding sweet 
rest in the supreme undefiled Essence, continue 
for ever to enjoy it within, though going in the 
ways of the world, without. 

Panchadasi. 
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Relate thyself not with the future, nor with what 
has gone by; live the present out with smiling 
heart. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The consciousness of “self” implied in the 
“ego, the subject; and the consciousness of 
“belonging” implied in the “mine” attached to 
objects;—when both these consciousnesses so 
to speak are emptied of all content whatever, 
then indeed does one become the knower of 
Self. 

Upadesasahasri. 


Thus the arani-wood, this self, being constantly 
worked upon with this other piece of wood, 
contemplation, there arises the flame of 
Spirituality burning up all ignorance whatever. 
Atmabodha. 


He enjoys the ecstasy of absolute bliss, who, in 
consequence of the absorbing pleasure of Self- 
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realization, rises above all such means as words 
and objects, and ever stands like the jet of a 
lamp in some place protected from the breeze. 

Drgdrsyamveka. 


The liberated man thinketh ever upon that Being 
who is the goal of all philosophic reasoning; 
who is the conviction of every heart; who is the 
All; who is Everywhere; who is Everything. 
Yogavasishtha. 


He is liberated even against his wish who gains 
that full consciousness of Self which dispels 
the illusion identifying Self with the body;— 
consciousness as strong and firm as that he had 
while under the illusion. 

Upadesasahasri. 


Capable of distinguishing good from evil, ever 
in supreme peace gained through Spirituality, 
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cured of its native restlessness, my mind stands, 
oh sage! in perfect calm. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Half of ignorance is destroyed by free exchange 
of thought; half of the remainder is dispelled 
by application to philosophy; the rest fades 
away in the light of Self-reflection. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Identification with ignorance resulting in 
obscuration of the light of Self, disappears with 
the rise of Spirituality. 

Panchadasi. 
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Part XIV: Liberation. 





Bo“ TO ME, this Self, void of consciousness 
and that which it makes conscious; void of 
subject and object, of all names whatever;— 
Self-illumined for once and for ever. Hail again 
to me; all rest and peace; the high mountain of 
supreme bliss, smiling under the sky cleared 
of all clouds of egoism; fresh after complete 
extinction of the wild, devastating conflagration 
of Desire. To the lamp of Love burning bright 
with its wick of spontaneous ideas without any 
material oil;—to the light of inner consciousness, 
the self-sustained sustainer of the intellect and 
all that depends on it;—right hearty welcome, 
right joyous greeting! 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Subject, object, instrument, time, space, 

categories, being, non-being, phenomena, all 

are forms of THAT which is the blessed Self. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Lightness, health, peace; beauty and grace; 
melodious voice; profuse fragrance; these 
signify the first-fruits of Yoga. The resplendent 
ball of gold encrusted with dust, shines in native 
lustre, when carefully washed; the self having 
regained its Self shines alone in the eternal bliss 
of supreme fulfilment. 

Svetasvataropanishad. 


As the sword flashes out of its sheath before 
the eye in dream, transcending the scheme of 
all causation; so is the knower all Self-effulgent, 
transcending the five sheaths and standing 
above all causations. 

Upadesasahasri. 
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Thou mayest realize the distinction between 

this world and Spirit, to be as like unto the 

distinction between void and Ether. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Those are the enlightened great souls of this 
world who happen to be firmly fixed in eternal 
unborn Calmness. The world can not even 
dream of it. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


Sight of the Supreme breaks asunder the 
knot of egoism in the heart, dispels all doubts, 
extinguishes all Karma. 

Mundakopanishad. 


The blindest sensualist finds in his mother the 
irremovable bar to the excess of his indulgence; 
the man of the sharpest intellect is overcome 
by the ultimate resort of all thought and all 
bliss—The One. 

Vivekachudamani. 
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Therefore, the knower of The One finishing all 
learning, should wish to be strong in the Self, 
and finishing even this strength as well as that 
learning, he should try to become the silent one. 
Finishing learning, and strength, and silence, he 
becomes the true Brahman, the real knower of 
Brahman. What, indeed, makes the Brahman? 
Whatever may make the Brahman, he cannot 
be other than the one thus described; all 
beside is vain and worthless. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Powder of the kataka-wood put into water 
settles down the mud that makes it foul. So 
Spirituality constantly put in, drives down the 
ignorance which renders the soul all turbid, 
leaving it in the native purity of it-Self. 
Atmabodha. 


Nothing moves him to love or hate, who finds 
all beings in himself and himself in all beings. 
What can delusion or sorrow mean then? when 
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to the knower realizing unity of the All, every 
particle has become his Self. 
lsopanishad. 


Spiritual Consciousness having shown the 
absolute non-existence of the objective; the 
supreme peace of liberation is fully realized in 
the minds being wiped clean of all and every 
object whatever. 

Panchadasi. 


Experience in the light of Wisdom, dissolving 
every impression it may leave behind—this 
sleep in waking,—is the real nature of those 
who know; liberation is only the highest 
development of this nature. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Said Yajnavalkya:—This is not the Self, this 
is not the Self; the incomprehensible is 
never comprehended; the indissoluble is 
never dissolved; the unconditioned is never 
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conditioned; the unpained is never pained; 
never put out;—thou oh Janaka! hast realized 
entire fearlessness. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The bliss of Brahman!—speech and mind fall 
back baffled and abashed; all fear vanishes in 
the knowing of that bliss. 

Taittiriyopanishad. 


The silent one, the knower ever resting in the Self, 
may walk, stand, sit, lie down, or do anything at 
his sweet will. 

Vivekachudamani. 


| do not see, for, | have no eyes; without ears, 
how can | hear? | cannot speak, for, | have no 
speech; without mind how could | find the 
world of mind? 

Upadesasahasri. 
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There is none superior to me in Self-knowledge, 

none inferior to me in ignorance; who knows 

thus, is the greatest knower of Brahman. 
Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


Neither knowable nor unknowable; neither 
spoken nor unspoken; neither liked nor 
disliked; impossible of retaining in any 
mental presentation; nay not possible to fix 
in contemplation even for a moment; all bliss 
through and through; beautiful in the deep 
sense of ecstatic self-realization; this my-Self 
wonderfully dissolves the world in the sudden 
flash of its abundant light. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


Separate, unique, one, multifarious, knowable, 
knower, motive, mover,—these and other 
imaginings of the same kind, where could they 
find room other than in me all One? 
Upadesasahasri. 
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Egoism having disengaged itself from the 
body, and having been dissolved in the light of 
Supreme Self, the mind stands in a blissful state 
wherever it goes, whatever it directs itself to. 
Drgdrsyaviveka. 


The native form of the subject, highly 
transcendent, self-illumined for once and for 
ever, unborn, one, immutable, unconditioned, 
all-pervading, without a second;—I am this, the 
ever liberated word of glory. 

Upadesasahasri. 


He has had a dip in the holy waters of all 
sacred rivers; he has given the whole earth in 
pious gift; he has offered a thousand sacrifices; 
he has satisfied all the gods in heaven; he has 
lifted his ancestors out of the circle of birth 
and death; he deserves worship of all the three 
worlds;—the man whose mind has, even for a 
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moment, tasted of peace in the absorbing idea 
of Brahman. 
Miscellaneous. 


Neither love nor hate; neither ambition nor 
illusion; neither pride nor the least tinge of 
jealousy; no good, spiritual or temporal; no 
desire; no liberation;—I am none of these, | am 
all Bliss, the Bliss of All Eternal Consciousness. 
Holiness or unholiness; happiness or misery; 
incantation or holy pilgrimage; scripture or 
sacrifice; none of these belong to me; not 
even the enjoyed, the enjoyer, or the sense of 
enjoyment; | am all Bliss, the Bliss of All Eternal 
Consciousness. Death | fear not; caste | respect 
not; father, mother, nay even birth, | know not; 
relatives; friends | recognize not; teacher and 
pupil | own not;—I am all Bliss, the Bliss of All 
Eternal Consciousness. 

Sankaracharya. 
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lam Brahman, notatall of the world, never apart 
from Brahman; | am not the body, nor have | 
any body whatever;—I am the unconditioned, 
eternal One. 

Sankaracharya. 


Who, being full of unity, sees not, as in sleep, 
the least trace of duality, though seeing it in 
entire wakefulness; who though acting is, for 
the same reason, entirely at rest;—he and no 
one else is verily the true knower of Self. 
Upadesasahasri. 


He is all taste and refinement, yet all insipid; He 
is merciless, yet fondness itself; He is cruel, yet 
all compassion; He is beyond desire, yet deep 
in the whirl of all desire. All care and anxiety 
without, like the rest of Mankind,—yet all quiet 
and calm within, He stands as if possessed, 
though ever unpossessed. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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Regaling all content in the nectar of Bliss; fully 
satisfied in supreme fulfilment of every duty; 
there remains nothing for the yogi to do; if 
anything remain, he must be just so many 
removes behind Bliss. 

Jivanmuktiviveka. 


The least of a thing is greatest if it comes without 

trouble to any one; without seeking it of the 

wicked; and without the least pang at heart. 
Mahabharata. 


The cycle of strife and struggle will place 
Brahman in the mouth ofall. None, oh Maitreya! 
will know it, if intent on the pleasures of sex and 
stomach. 

Jivanmuktiviveka. 


| am Brahman, | am the Creator;—those who do 
not thus know me, are lost to Wisdom as also to 
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the purifying forms of external worship;—they 
are on the highway to materialistic Atheism. 
Upadesasahasri. 


Oh Gargi! who performs the sacrifice; who 
undergoes theseverest penance even for several 
thousands of years; all without knowledge of 
this Immutable Essence, meets only with that 
good which is sure to end. Who passes away, 
dear Gargi! from this world, without knowledge 
of this Immutable Essence, goes away, alas! with 
the tight bond of narrowness about his heart; 
he alone who passes away in the knowledge of 
this Immutable Essence is the real Brahman. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The heart of the wicked never melts into 
goodness, even though he should be deep 
immersed in the Vedanta. 

Jagannath. 
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Always at their best while talking of Brahman, 
but without the heart having at all become It, 
being all coloured with love of the world;— 
these too, are ignorant fools of the first degree, 
never free from the circle of death and birth. 
Aparokshanubhuti. 


Who does not know, knows; who knows, does 

not know; It is known to those who do not know, 

It is not known to those who know. 
Kenopanishad. 


The ladle helps to prepare a variety of viands, 
but it never knows the taste of any one of them: 
he knows all the four Vedas, and Institutes of 
Duty without end, but the poor thing knows 
not the essence of them all—Brahman. 
Uttaragita. 


Attachment to any one of the many fields which 
the mind visits for exercise, is the surest sign of 
ignorance; greenness is certainly impossible 
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in the tree that conceals a consuming fire in its 
hollow. 
Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


The swimmer, having safely carried many to 
the other side of the stream, is drawn into the 
whirlpool, and is carried beyond all help. Those, 
on the other side, who feel grateful for his help, 
pity him, others pass on in indifference. The 
Wise Man caught into the whirlpool of words 
and technicalities, has the pity of those who 
having reached the other side of all words and 
all forms feel yet grateful for his help. 
Atmapurana. 


That knower of Self who yet deals in “give and 
get returns” hath not graduated himself for 
Liberation. 

Upadesasakasri. 
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The wise grieve not, having seen the unbodied 
Self pervading all mortal forms, ever great, all- 
embracing. 

Kathopanishad. 


As is the being of things; the void-ness of 
void; or the being with forms of forms; so is 
this Universe. That whereof comes the whole 
universe at the end of sleep, and that wherein 
it dissolves itself at the moment of rest, is this 


chidakasa. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The area of this cosmos can hardly suffice for 
the enjoyment of the high-minded knower; 
the flutter of a tiny fish can produce but a scant 
ruffle on the surface of the deep. 

Bhartrhari. 
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Though taking part in all affairs of every kind, 

like all ordinary men, he soars constantly above 

all beings, conscious or unconscious. 
Yogavasishtha. 


If one knows his self as the Self, what desire, 
what object, should burn his body in the fever 
of care and anxiety. 

Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


Think of It, speak of It, enlighten one another in 

It;—this is full devotion to the idea of Oneness, 

this, the wise call study of Brahman. 
Panchadasi. 


The irrevocable love which the indiscriminate 
have in objects of sense;—may that very love 
never fade from my heart while it yet continues 
to be full of thy holy memory. 

Panchadasi. 
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Great souls, ever at rest in the Self, all light and 
standing at the height of development, are 
always as firm within as mount Meru, though 
appearing as fickle without as the tip of a 
feather. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Neither joy nor sorrow; neither movable nor 
immovably fixed; neither being nor non-being; 
nay not even the intermediate between these 
opposites;—so is described the mind of the 
enlightened. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The army engaged in close battle, in a picture, 
fights all unmoved; the wise, though deep in 
intercourse with the world, stands equally even 
in all conditions. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The Vedas; the constant study of the 
Scriptures; close application to the subtleties 
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of philosophy;—what do these avail! What, 
indeed, is the use of that whirl of ceremonial 
worship, which at best lodges the weary soul 
in some hovel of the village called Heaven! 
Conscious harmony in the blissful condition of 
Self, the great-pralaya-fire destroying the net 
of misery born of the bondage of this world;— 
all, saving this, are but the toys of spiritual 
pedantry. 

Bhartrhari. 


The Soul imagining itself into the act, takes on 

the result of that act; not imagining itself into 

the act, it is ever free of the result. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Where could THAT be invoked which fills all 
space? where is the seat of THAT which is the 
seat of all? Of the Pure, what can be the wash 
or the offering of honour?—what the drink 
that purifies within? 

Sankaracharya. 
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Ihave no distraction, and therefore no attraction; 

distraction or attraction are all incidents of the 

mind under power of attraction. 
Upadesasahasri. 


The idea which consciousness, at first, imagines, 
of itself, as its own form, that it continues to be 
evento the present day. The same consciousness 
may, by yet another effort of greater strength, 
take the opposite form, and so on and on, in 
proportion to the effort it should put forth. 
Yogavasishtha. 


Neither teacher nor book, neither pupil nor 
teaching, neither you nor |, neither this nor 
that;—the light of Self, intolerant of all doubt 
whatever, | am all pure bliss, the one residuum 
of the many thus denied. 

Sankaracharya. 


The patient Brahman having known It should 
harmonize himself in the Self, he should not 
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be deluded away by words; it is mere waste of 


breath. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


The wise having found the path of Wisdom 
indirect and direct, from the study of books, 
should then cast them away even like straw 
after threshing the rice out of it. 

Panchadasi. 


This is the truth: | know no change, for, there can 

be no cause to change, there being all Oneness 
out and out. No spiritual merit or demerit, no 
liberation or bondage, nor have | any caste or 
locality, for, | have not the body of which these 
are accidents. 


Upadesasahasri. 


None of the philosophies do | profess; | am that 
pure consciousness, the subject of distinct Self- 
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experience; all pure bliss; the one residuum of 
the many thus denied. 
Sankaracharya. 


In the duties of Caste and Neighborhood some 
take delight; in child-like innocence, some in 
stupid indifference, others find their meed; 
lover, reveler, ascetic, to no one grade of life 
the knower confines his choice. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


A perfect fool in one place, all royal splendour 
in another; at times in fond delusion, at times 
entire peace and quiet; often in the slothful 
indifference of the boa; the subject of the 
highest encomiums in one place, in another all 
contempt; in a third entirely unnoticed;—thus 
goes about the wise knower, ever happy in the 
highest bliss. 


Vivekachudamani. 
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The ascetic, not straying away from the path of 
wisdom, should so conduct himself that foolish 
men, feeling ill at ease, should seek not his 
company. 

Smrti. 


The ignorant set up this panorama of objects, | 
wipe it out as often; | have faith in none; | am 
not afraid of the last penalty; | hate so-called 
virtue; Self-satisfaction is all | seek. The whole of 
my wonderful life spent in escaping the World, 
none can understand. 


Svarajyasiddhi. 


What means Self-realization to me, all eternal 
realization from end to end; all duties have 
been done, all wishes have been fulfilled, this is 
the most sure conviction of my heart. 
Panchadasi. 


| neither do nor make do, | neither enjoy nor 
make enjoy, | neither see nor make see; | am 
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the self-effulgent Self unlike every possible 
name or form. 
Vivekachudamani. 


The knower and the ignorant are both equally 
subject each to his own previous Karma;—the 
knower, all patience, knows no sorrow; the 
ignorant, ever unsteady, continues to grieve. 
Of two men passing on the road, both being 
equally fatigued and the road before them 
being equal, he that knows treads on patiently 
to the end, the poor ignorant fool lingers 
behind bemoaning his lot. 

Panchadasi. 


Bliss here attends the extremes of Intellect;— 
the highest which transcends Intellect, and the 
lowest which is far below Intellect. The way 
between these extremes is the way of worry 
and evil. A very thin partition divides ecstasy 
from madness; for, in the former, the mind 
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having lost all faith is quite clear of every tinge 
of attachment. 
Yogavasishtha. 


In all acts whatever, whether of commission 
or omission, there is nothing, save absence of 
attachment, to distinguish the fool from the 
man of wisdom. 

Yogavasishtha. 


| look with equal eye upon a poisonous snake 
or a garland of flowers; upon a strong enemy 
or a kind friend; upon a costly jewel or a lump 
of earth; a bed of flowers or a slab of stone; 
a group of beautiful women or a collection of 
useless straw;—thus do | spend all my days in 
some holy solitude, all intent on the blissful 
syllable. 

Bhartrhari. 


Neither action nor inaction are in me, ever one 
and without parts; how can he act who is all 
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one Self, a compact mass, all-full and all-filling 
like the Ether? 
Vivekachudamani. 


He is never overjoyed though often coming to 
good things; he stands firm as Meru under the 
direst calamity; he walks the world like a god, 
finding Self in the bliss of Self in everything 
whatever. 

Svasajyasiddhi. 


A Chandala; a twice-born; a Sudra; an ascetic; 
a man of intellect refined by application; the 
lord of Yogis;—thus described at the top of 
thoughtless prattle by men conceiving each 
his own fancy, sages harmonized in the Self 
wend their way neither angry nor proud of the 
compliments thus bestowed. 

Bhartrhari. 


The knower catches in the ecstasy of his heart the 
full light of that Brahman which is indescribable, 
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all thought, all pure bliss, incomparable, 
transcending time, ever free, beyond desire, 
resembling limitless Ether, having no parts and 
admitting of no idea beside itself. 
Vivekachudamani. 


Does it make any difference in this gem of 
heaven, the sun, if he is reflected in the waters of 
the Ganges or in the stream flowing through the 
scavenger's street? Does it make any difference 
in the Ether enclosed in an earthenware or in 
a jar of gold? In THAT, the inner being of all, 
the billowless ocean of native bliss and light, 
what means this great delusion, this nightmare 
of separateness, creating distinctions? The 
self-same Self shines plainly in all the three 
conditions of waking, dream and sleep; it is, 
moreover, the inner witness of all—pervading 
even like a thread, all forms whatever from 
Brahma to the tiniest ant;—He who has the 
firm conviction “I am this Self” not the form it 
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takes, let him be a Brahman or a low-caste, my 
mind points to him as the real Master. 
Sankaracharya. 


Has it set? is it broken? is it shattered to pieces? 
is it dissolved? is it pounded to dust? is it 
swallowed up? is it suddenly gone to decay?— 
the mind being turned inward, | do not find 
even a trace of the universe in the free depths 
of myself, the indescribable ocean of the bliss 
of Self-realization. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


All latent desire having died out, he looks upon 
the world as all destroyed; as some unreal 
nightmare; as a castle-in-the-air; or even as a 
painting which is nearly washed off under a 
heavy downpour of rain. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Though ever moving about in the world of 
experience, the whole of it exists not for him;— 
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all-pervading ether-like consciousness alone 
subsists. Such a one is called Liberated. The 
expression of his countenance neither flushes 
nor fades under pleasure or pain; he stands 
unmoved whatever may come or go. Though 
acting after every feeling, such as love, hate, 
fear and the like, he who stands unaffected 
within, is said to be the liberated while yet in 
this life. He whom the world finds no cause to 
fear, and who is never afraid of the world, ever 
beyond joy, and jealousy, and fear, is said to be 
the real Liberated One. With the woes of this 
world laid entirely, at rest he who, though full 
of all learning and art, is yet without any; who, 
though with mind is without it, is said to be the 
real Liberated One. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Trembling and other signs of fear subside, only 
by degrees, even after knowledge of the snake 
as nothing but a harmless piece of rope; the 
same rope met with in dim light, even after such 
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knowledge, may yet become the same terrible 
snake it once was. Thus previous Karma comes 
gradually to end by fruition through experience 
and not all at once by any obstinate remedy; 
nay, it is even possible for the immortal one 
to temporarily feel his mortality in moments 
of such fruition. This, however, is no flaw in 
the condition of Spirituality once realized, 
for, Liberation is no observance, it is being at 
harmony with the course of nature. 
Panchadasi. 


When all desires infesting the heart are entirely 
given up, the mortal becomes immortal and 
lives in Spirit even here. The slough cast off by 
the serpent lies dead and lifeless on the ant- 
hill; so even lies this body; and the mortal, who 
is thus disembodied, while yet here, becomes 
immortal, all life, all Spirit, all light. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 
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The highest Self, all endless bliss, unconditioned 
limitless consciousness, being realized, whether 
through the great texts, or through Yoga, in all 
experience whatever, let one lose himself in the 
ecstasy of Realization, for he has for ever lost 
all touch with bondage of every description. 
Svarajyasiddhi. 


Clad in rich cloth or in the wide expanse of space, 
having his skin alone for cover, or buried deep 
in the ample folds of all-embracing thought,— 
he wanders the world like a madman,—like 
a child, or even like a ghost, when compared 
with the unfolded of his race. 
Vivekachudamani. 


Without having in one’s self the clear light of 
Self-experience, no one can appreciate the 
phenomenal sublimity of another's experience 
in the same line. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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As timber is carried away by the stream to 

places high and low, so even is the body led by 

Law to whatever awaits it at its proper time. 
Vivekachudamani. 


The traveller with mind firmly fixed only on the 
goal he is approaching, never feels the motion 
of his legs along the road he treads; act thus in 
all you do. 

Yogavasishtha. 


The fright caused by the appearance of a thief 
survives his capture, the cloth yet leaves the 
impress of its form on the ashes to which it is 
burnt;—the world reduced of itself to naught 
in the case of the Knower, lasts with his body 
to bear out such fruition as previous Karma 
should bring. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


The knower may, oh child! let his external senses 
manifest in acts and all conditions as long as his 
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body lasts; but he should never let his internal 
sense go with the external. 
Yogavasishtha. 


The Ether may appear in any condition whatever, 
it is never conditioned. The Self never takes 
on the properties of whatever accidents may 


appear to colour his Self. 
Atmabodha. 


The knowers of the Supreme neither avoid nor 
court intercourse with the world, they go with 
whatever should turn up in ordinary course. 
“Being in all, | am ever inactive,’ he who, with this 
conviction, acts in accord with what is brought 
to him in the course of nature is always inactive. 
He is not motionless though standing; he does 
not walk though going; he is all peace though 
deep in intercourse; he is ever inactive though 
full of activity. 

Yogavasishtha. 
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This kind of apparent “latent desire” in those 
who have found liberation while living is no 
desire at all; it is that universal sense of being 
which is known as pure being. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Having known It thus, fill thyself with the 
memory of pure Unity; having realized the 
Unit, walk the world like a mass of so much 
dead matter. No praise, no salute, no offerings 
even to the dead, no fixed or unfixed abode,— 
the harmonized soul should ever live in Faith 
and Trust. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


The fifteen rays return into their source; the 
divine forces governing the senses find back the 
universal fountain of their rise; the reflection in 
the inner sense—the embodied soul—together 
with every action whatever, all become one in 
the supreme unchangeable Essence. As rivers 
flowing into the ocean lose their individual 
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name and form, nay thus lose even themselves, 
so does the knower, freed from all name and all 
form, find the highest Being, all light. He who 
thus knows the highest Self, verily becomes 
Self; none that is born in his family has his eye 
closed to Self. He soars above sin and sorrow; 
freed from the ties of the heart, he becomes 
immortal. 


Mundakopanishad. 


Giving up the body in some holy place or in the 
house of the lowly, conscious or unconscious, 
he finds Liberation, all cause of sorrow being 
entirely destroyed, and liberation being found 
in the very moment of the rise of Spiritual 
Consciousness. 

Vartika. 


Water is water, whether it stands all placid or 
surges up in high billows; it makes no difference 
to the Ocean. Embodied or disembodied, there 
is no difference in the liberation of the silent 
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knower. What difference can embodiment 
or disembodiment make in the Liberated? 
Whether in tempestuous waves or in placid 
calm, the sameness of Ocean undergoes no 
change. 

Yogavasishtha. 


Who has no desire, who is beyond desire, who 
has all desires fulfilled in the Supreme, who has 
Self as the object of all and every desire;—his 
breath rises not beyond him; being Self, he 
becomes Self, in truth. 
Brhadaranyakopanishad. 


| have no Illusion for my consort; no serpent for 
my couch; no discuss for my weapon; no round 
of incarnations to go through, nor have | the 
anxiety of protecting the world, still | am the 
Lord, to all intent and purpose, in my Self. 
Svarajyasiddhi. 
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The Absolute neither rises nor sets, nay he is 
never laid at rest. He is not being nor non- 
being, neither near nor distant, neither | nor 
thou. He shines as the sun, He protects the 
three worlds appearing as Vishnu, As Sira He 
destroys all. He acts the creator in the form of 
the lotus-born Brahma. Whatever is, whatever 
has been, whatever shall be,—every object in 
any one of the three forms of Time—He is that; 
He is everything. Oh best of knowers! when 
He takes on the form of the three worlds and 
all they contain, | believe Him to have gone 
through the act of creation. If verily the three 
worlds do exist, let him by all means become 
those words, for in Him the “Three worlds” are, 
in truth, empty of all real content whatever— 
mere words are they? 

Yogavasishtha. 


They divert themselves in the native bliss of 
Self-experience, they enjoy themselves in any 
manner with perfect freedom. The many-sided, 
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wonderful course the Liberated pursue, on 
the inscrutable Path, ever free of attachment, 
knowing no limit, always tending to the good 
of the universe, is as inscrutable as the course 
of fishes in water, the passage of birds in the 
atmosphere, or the course of wind throughout 
space. 

Svarajyasiddhi. 


Doubt, dispute and explanation, all depend on 
language which means duality. In the language 
of Unity, there can be no question and no 
answer. 

Panchadasi. 


There is in Reality no dissolution, no creation, 
none in bondage, no pupilage, none desirous 
of liberation, none liberated;—this is the 
Absolute Truth. 


Gaudapadacharya. 
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Bow to him who enunciated this method of 
harmony in the Absolute, conducing to the 
well-being of all, beneficent, above all dispute, 
entirely at One. 

Gaudapadacharya. 


Wonderful, | supremely = wonderful—this 
Philosophy! More wonderful still the Masters 
who teach the Truth! A thousand wonders 
surround the depth of Spiritual Consciousness 
taught! The bliss of Knowledge is the Silence of 
indescribable wonder! 

Panchadasi. 
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Light on the Path 
1885 
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TREATISE WRITTEN FOR the Personal Use 

of Those Who Are Ignorant of the Eastern 
Wisdom, and Who Desire to Enter Within Its 
Influence. 
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Introduction 





n 


7" FOLLOWING TREATISE, “Light on the Path; 
is a classic among occultists, and is the best 
guide known for those who have taken the 
first step on the Path of Attainment. Its writer 
has veiled the meaning of the rules in the way 
always customary to mystics, so that to the one 
who has no grasp on the Truth these pages will 
probably appear to be a mass of contradictions 
and practically devoid of sense. But to the one 
to whom a glimpse of the inner life has been 
given, these pages will be a treasury of the 
rarest jewels, and each time he opens it he 
will see new gems. To many this little book will 
be the first revelation of that which they have 
been all their lives blindly seeking. To many it 
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will be the first bit of spiritual bread given to 
satisfy the hunger of the soul. To many it will 
be the first cup of water from the spring of life, 
given to quench the thirst which has consumed 
them. Those for whom this book is intended 
will recognize its message, and after reading it 
they will never be the same as before it came 
to them. As the poet has said: “Where | pass all 
my children know me,’ and so will the Children 
of the Light recognize this book as for them. As 
for the others, we can only say that they will in 
time be ready for this great message. The book 
is intended to symbolize the successive steps of 
the neophyte in occultism as he progresses in 
the lodge work. The rules are practically those 
which were given to the neophytes in the great 
lodge of the Brotherhood in ancient Egypt, and 
which for generations have been taught by guru 
to chela in India. The peculiarity of the rules 
herein laid down, is that their inner meaning 
unfolds as the student progresses on the Path. 
Some will be able to understand a number of 
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these rules, while the others will see but dimly 
even the first steps. The student, however, will 
find that when he has firmly planted his foot 
on one of these steps, he will find the one just 
ahead becoming dimly illuminated, so as to give 
him confidence to take the next step. Let none 
be discouraged; the fact that this book attracts 
you is the message to you that it is intended for 
you, and will in time unfold its meaning. Read it 
over and over often, and you will find veil after 
veil lifted, though veil upon veil still remains 
between you and the Absolute. It will be 
noticed by you that the words of the book will 
remain in your mind, and will become a part of 
you. You will learn to love this book, and will 
want it always with you. It will be as music to 
your soul. To those who know not this book, 
we would say that it is not our work, but was 
written down by “M. C., a student of occultism, 
presumably at the dictation of someone high in 
authority. Its words and teachings bear witness 
to the nobility and grandeur of the soul who 
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aspired it. To us, it is as a guiding star. May it be 
the same to you. Peace be unto you. 
Yoc! RAMACHARAKA 
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Light on the Path | 





HESE RULES ARE written for all disciples: 

Attend you to them. 

Before the eyes can see, they must be 
incapable of tears. Before the ear can hear, it 
must have lost its sensitiveness. Before the voice 
can speak in the presence of the Masters, it 
must have lost the power to wound. Before the 
soul can stand in the presence of the Masters, 
its feet must be washed in the blood of the 
heart. 

1. Kill out ambition. 





1Ambition is the first curse: the great tempter of the man who is rising above his 
fellows. It is the simplest form of looking for reward. Men of intelligence and power 
are led away from their higher possibilities by it continually. Yet it is a necessary 
teacher. Its results turn to dust and ashes in the mouth; like death and estrangement it 
shows the man at last that to work for self is to work for disappointment. But though 
this first rule seems so simple and easy, do not quickly pass it by. For these vices of 
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2. Kill out desire of life. 

3. Kill out desire of comfort. 

4. Work as those work who are ambitious. 
Respect life as those do who desire it. Be happy 
as those are who live for happiness. 

Seek in the heart the source of evil and 
expunge it. It lives fruitfully in the heart of the 
devoted disciple as well as in the heart of the 
man of desire. Only the strong can kill it out. 

The weak must wait for its growth, its fruition, its 
death. And it is a plant that lives and increases 
throughout the ages. It flowers when the man 
has accumulated unto himself innumerable 
existences. He who will enter upon the path 
of power must tear this thing out of his heart. 





the ordinary man pass through a subtle transformation and reappear with changed 
aspect in the heart of the disciple. It is easy to say: | will not be ambitious; it is not so 
easy to say: When the Master reads my heart, he will find it clean utterly. The pure 
artist who works for the love of his work is sometimes more firmly planted on the 
right road than the occultist, who fancies he has removed his interest from self, but 
who has in reality only enlarged the limits of experience and desire, and transferred 
his interest to the things which concern his larger span of life. The same principle 
applies to the other two seemingly simple rules. Linger over them and do not let 
yourself be easily deceived by your own heart. For now, at the threshold, a mistake 
can be corrected. But carry it on with you and it will grow and come to fruition, or 
else you must suffer bitterly in its destruction. 
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And then the heart will bleed, and the whole 
life of the man seem to be utterly dissolved. 
This ordeal must be endured: it may come at 
the first step of the perilous ladder which leads 
to the path of life: it may not come until the 
last. But, O disciple, remember that it has to be 
endured, and fasten the energies of your soul 
upon the task. Live neither in the present nor 
the future, but in the eternal. This giant weed 
cannot flower there: this blot upon existence is 
wiped out by the very atmosphere of eternal 
thought. 

5. Kill out all sense of separateness.’ 

6. Kill out desire for sensation. 

7. Kill out the hunger for growth. 


2Do not fancy you can stand aside from the bad man or the foolish man. They are 
yourself, though in a less degree than your friend or your master. But if you allow 
the idea of separateness from any evil thing or person to grow up within you, by so 
doing you create Karma, which will bind you to that thing or person till your soul 
recognises that it cannot be isolated. Remember that the sin and shame of the world 
are your sin and shame; for you are a part of it; your Karma is inextricably interwoven 
with the great Karma. And before you can attain knowledge you must have passed 
through all places, foul and clean alike. Therefore, remember that the soiled garment 
you shrink from touching may have been yours yesterday, may be yours to-morrow. 
And if you turn with horror from it, when it is flung upon your shoulders, it will cling 
the more closely to you. The self-righteous man makes for himself a bed of mire. 
Abstain because it is right to abstain—not that yourself shall be kept clean. 
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8. Yet stand alone and isolated, because 
nothing that is embodied, nothing that is 
conscious of separation, nothing that is out of 
the eternal, can aid you. Learn from sensation 
and observe it, because only so can you 
commence the science of self-knowledge, and 
plant your foot on the first step of the ladder. 
Grow as the flower grows, unconsciously, but 
eagerly anxious to open its soul to the air. So 
must you press forward to open your soul to 
the eternal. But it must be the eternal that draws 
forth your strength and beauty, not desire of 
growth. For in the one case you develop in the 
luxuriance of purity; in the other you harden 
by the forcible passion for personal stature. 

g. Desire only that which is within you. 

10. Desire only that which is beyond you. 

1. Desire only that which is unattainable. 

12. For within you is the light of the world— 
the only light that can be shed upon the Path. 
If you are unable to perceive it within you, it 
is useless to look for it elsewhere. It is beyond 
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you, because when you reach it you have lost 
yourself. It is unattainable, because it forever 
recedes. You will enter the light, but you will 
never touch the flame. 

13. Desire power ardently. 

14. Desire peace fervently. 

15. Desire possessions above all. 

16. But those possessions must belong to the 
pure soul only, and be possessed therefore by 
all pure souls equally, and thus be the especial 
property of the whole only when united. 
Hunger for such possessions as can be held by 
the pure soul, that you may accumulate wealth 
for that united spirit of life which is your only 
true self. The peace you shall desire is that 
sacred peace which nothing can disturb, and in 
which the soul grows as does the holy flower 
upon the still lagoons. And that power which 
the disciple shall covet is that which shall make 
him appear as nothing in the eyes of men. 
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17. Seek out the way.’ 

18. Seek the way by retreating within. 

19. Seek the way by advancing boldly without. 

20. Seek it not by any one road. To each 
temperament there is one road which seems 
the most desirable. But the way is not found 
by devotion alone, by religious contemplation 
alone, by ardent progress, by self-sacrificing 
labor, by studious observation of life. None 
alone can take the disciple more than one step 
onward. All steps are necessary to make up the 
ladder. The vices of men become steps in the 
ladder, one by one, as they are surmounted. 





3 These four words seem, perhaps, too slight to stand alone. The disciple may say: 
Should | study these thoughts at all; did | not seek out the way? Yet do not pass on 
hastily. Pause and consider awhile. Is it the way you desire, or is it that there is a dim 
perspective in your visions of great heights to be scaled by yourself, of a great future 
for you to compass? Be warned. The way is to be sought for its own sake, not with 
regard to your feet that shall tread it. 

There is a correspondence between this rule and the seventeenth of the second 
series. When after ages of struggle and many victories the final battle is won, the final 
secret demanded, then you are prepared for a further path. When the final secret 
of this great lesson is told, in it is opened the mystery of the new way—a path which 
leads out of all human experience, and which is utterly beyond human perception or 
imagination. At each of these points it is needful to pause long and consider well. At 
each of these points it is necessary to be sure that the way is chosen for its own sake. 
The way and the truth come first, then follows the life. 
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The virtues of man are steps indeed, necessary— 
not by any means to be dispensed with. Yet, 
though they create a fair atmosphere and a 
happy future, they are useless if they standalone. 
The whole nature of man must be used wisely 
by the one who desires to enter the way. Each 
man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, 
and the life. But he is only so when he grasps 
his whole individuality firmly, and, by the force 
of his awakened spiritual will recognises this 
individuality as not himself, but that thing which 
he has with pain created for his own use, and 
by means of which he purposes, as his growth 
slowly develops his intelligence, to reach to the 
life beyond individuality. When he knows that 
for this his wonderful, complex, separated life 
exists, then, indeed, and then only, he is upon 
the way. Seek it by plunging into the mysterious 
and glorious depths of your own inmost being. 
Seek it by testing all experience, by utilizing 
the senses in order to understand the growth 
and meaning of individuality, and the beauty 
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and obscurity of those other divine fragments 
which are struggling side by side with you, and 
form the race to which you belong. Seek it by 
study of the laws of being, the laws of nature, the 
laws of the supernatural; and seek it by making 
the profound obeisance of the soul to the dim 
star that burns within. Steadily, as you watch 
and worship, its light will grow stronger. Then 
you may know you have found the beginning 
of the way. And when you have found the end, 
its light will suddenly become the infinite light.‘ 





4Seek it by testing all experience, and remember that when | say this | do not say: 
Yield to the seductions of sense in order to know it. Before you have become an 
occultist you may do this; but not afterwards. When you have chosen and entered 
the path you cannot yield to these seductions without shame. Yet you can experience 
them without horror: can weigh, observe, and test them; and wait with the patience 
of confidence for the hour when they shall affect you no longer. But do not condemn 
the man that yields; stretch out your hand to him as a brother pilgrim whose feet 
have become heavy with mire. Remember, O disciple, that great though the gulf may 
be between the good man and the sinner, it is greater between the good man and 
the man who has attained knowledge; it is immeasurable between the good man 
and the one on the threshold of divinity. Therefore be wary lest too soon you fancy 
yourself a thing apart from the mass. When you have found the beginning of the way 
the star of your soul will show its light; and by that light you will perceive how great 
is the darkness in which it burns. Mind, heart, brain, all are obscure and dark until 
the first great battle has been won. Be not appalled and terrified by this sight; keep 
your eyes fixed on the small light and it will grow. But let the darkness within help 
you to understand the helplessness of those who have seen no light, whose souls are 
in profound gloom. Blame them not, shrink not from them, but try to lift a little of 
the heavy Karma of the world; give your aid to the few strong hands that hold back 
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21. Look for the flower to bloom in the silence 
that follows the storm: not till then. 

It shall grow, it will shoot up, it will make 
branches and leaves and form buds, while the 
storm continues, while the battle lasts. But not 
till the whole personality of the man is dissolved 
and melted—not until it is held by the divine 
fragment which has created it, as a mere subject 
for grave experiment and experience—not 
until the whole nature has yielded and become 
subject unto its higher self, can the bloom open. 
Then will come a calm such as comes in a tropical 
country after the heavy rain, when Nature works 
so swiftly that one may see her action. Such 
a calm will come to the harassed spirit. And 
in the deep silence the mysterious event will 
occur which will prove that the way has been 
found. Call it by what name you will, it is a voice 
that speaks where there is none to speak—it is 
a messenger that comes, a messenger without 


the powers of darkness from obtaining complete victory. Then do you enter into a 
partnership of joy, which brings indeed terrible toil and profound sadness, but also 
a great and ever-increasing delight. 
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form or substance; or it is the flower of the soul 
that has opened. It cannot be described by any 
metaphor. But it can be felt after, looked for, 
and desired, even amid the raging of the storm. 
The silence may last a moment of time or it may 
last a thousand years. But it will end. Yet you 
will carry its strength with you. Again and again 
the battle must be fought and won. It is only for 
an interval that Nature can be still.° 





5 The opening of the bloom is the glorious moment when perception awakes: with 
it comes confidence, knowledge, certainty. The pause of the soul is the moment of 
wonder, and the next moment of satisfaction, that is the silence. 

Know, O disciple, that those who have passed through the silence: and felt its 
peace, and retained its strength; they long that you shall pass through it also. 
Therefore, in the Hall of Learning, when he is capable of entering there, the disciple 
will always find his master. 

Those that ask shall have. But though the ordinary man asks perpetually, his voice is 
not heard. For he asks with his mind only; and the voice of the mind is only heard on 
that plane on which the mind acts. Therefore, not until the first twenty-one rules are 
past do | say those that ask shall have. 

To read, in the occult sense, is to read with the eyes of the spirit. To ask is to feel 
the hunger within—the yearning of spiritual aspiration. To be able to read means 
having obtained the power in a small degree of gratifying that hunger. When the 
disciple is ready to learn, then he is accepted, acknowledged, recognised. It must be 
so, for he has lit his lamp, and it cannot be hidden. But to learn is impossible until the 
first great battle has been won. The mind may recognise truth, but the spirit cannot 
receive it. Once having passed through the storm and attained the peace, it is then 
always possible to learn, even though the disciple waver, hesitate, and turn aside. 
The voice of the silence remains within him, and though he leave the path utterly, 
yet one day it will resound and rend him asunder and separate his passions from his 
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These written above are the first of the rules 
which are written on the walls of the Hall of 
Learning. Those that ask shall have. Those that 
desire to read shall read. Those who desire to 
learn shall learn. 


PEACE BE WITH YOU. 
A 





divine possibilities. Then, with pain and desperate cries from the deserted lower self, 
he will return. 

Therefore | say: Peace be with you. My peace | give unto you can only be said 
by the Master to the beloved disciples who are as himself. There are some even 
among those who are ignorant of the Eastern wisdom to whom this can be said, and 
to whom it can daily be said with more completeness. 

A Regard the three truths. They are equal. 
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Light on the Path II 





oO" OF THE silence that is peace a resonant 
voice shall arise. And this voice will say: It 
is not well; thou hast reaped, now thou must 
sow. And knowing this voice to be the silence 
itself thou wilt obey. 

Thou who art now a disciple, able to stand, 
able to hear, able to see, able to speak; who 
hast conquered desire and attained to self- 
knowledge; who hast seen thy soul in its bloom 
and recognised it; and heard the voice of the 
silence, go thou to the Hall of Learning and 
read what is written there for thee.° 





6To be able to stand is to have confidence; to be able to hear is to have opened 
the doors of the soul; to be able to see is to have attained perception; to be able to 
speak is to have attained the power of helping others; to have conquered desire is to 
have learned how to use and control the self; to have attained to self-knowledge is 
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1. Stand aside in the coming battle, and 
though thou fightest be not thou the warrior. 

2. Look for the warrior and let him fight in 
thee. 

3. Take his orders for battle and obey them. 

4. Obey him, not as though he were a general, 
but as though he were thyself, and his spoken 
words were the utterance of thy secret desires; 
for he is thyself, yet infinitely wiser and stronger 
than thyself. Look for him, else in the fever and 
hurry of the fight thou mayest pass him; and he 
will not know thee unless thou knowest him. If 
thy cry meet his listening ear, then will he fight 
in thee, and fill the dull void within. And if this 
is so, then canst thou go through the fight cool 
and unwearied, standing aside and letting him 





to have retreated to the inner fortress from whence the personal man can be viewed 
with impartiality; to have seen thy soul in its bloom is to have obtained a momentary 
glimpse in thyself of the transfiguration which shall eventually make thee more than 
man; to recognise is to achieve the great task of gazing upon the blazing light without 
dropping the eyes, and not falling back in terror, as though before some ghastly 
phantom. This happens to some, and so when the victory is all but won it is lost; to 
hear the voice of the silence is to understand that from within comes the only true 
guidance; to go to the Hall of Learning is to enter the state in which learning becomes 
possible. Then will many words be written there for thee, and written in fiery letters 
for thee easily to read. For when the disciple is ready the Master is ready also. 
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battle for thee. Then it will be impossible for 
thee to strike one blow amiss. But if thou look 
not for him, if thou pass him by, then there is no 
safeguard for thee. Thy brain will reel, thy heart 
grow uncertain, and in the dust of the battle- 
field thy sight and senses will fail, and thou wilt 
not know thy friends from thy enemies. 

He is thyself, yet thou art but finite and 
liable to error. He is eternal and is sure. He is 
eternal truth. When once he has entered thee 
and become thy warrior, he will never utterly 
desert thee, and at the day of the great peace 
he will become one with thee. 

5. Listen to the song of life.’ 





7 Look for it, and listen to it first in your own heart. At first you may say it is not there; 
when | search | find only discord. Look deeper. If again you are disappointed, pause 
and look deeper again. There is a natural melody, an obscure fount in every human 
heart. It may be hidden over and utterly concealed and silenced—but it is there. At 
the very base of your nature you will find faith, hope, and love. He that chooses evil 
refuses to look within himself, shuts his ears to the melody of his heart, as he blinds 
his eyes to the light of his soul. He does this because he finds it easier to live in 
desires. But underneath all life is the strong current that cannot be checked; the great 
waters are there in reality. Find them, and you will perceive that none, not the most 
wretched of creatures, but is a part of it, however he blind himself to the fact and 
build up for himself a phantasmal outer form of horror. In that sense it is that | say 
to you—All those beings among whom you struggle on are fragments of the Divine. 
And so deceptive is the illusion in which you live, that it is hard to guess where you 
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6. Store in your memory the melody you 
hear. 

7. Learn from it the lesson of harmony. 

8. You can stand upright now, firm as a rock 
amid the turmoil, obeying the warrior who is 
thyself and thy king. Unconcerned in the battle 
save to do his bidding, having no longer any 
care as to the result of the battle, for one thing 
only is important, that the warrior shall win, and 
you know he is incapable of defeat—standing 
thus, cool and awakened, use the hearing you 
have acquired by pain and by the destruction 
of pain. Only fragments of the great song come 
to your ears while yet you are but man. But if you 
listen to it, remember it faithfully, so that none 
which has reached you is lost, and endeavour 
to learn from it the meaning of the mystery 
which surrounds you. In time you will need no 
teacher. For as the individual has voice, so has 
that in which the individual exists. Life itself has 


will first detect the sweet voice in the hearts of others. But know that it is certainly 
within yourself. Look for it there, and once having heard it, you will more readily 
recognise it around you. 
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speech and is never silent. And its utterance is 
not, as you that are deaf may suppose, a cry: it 
is a song. Learn from it that you are part of the 
harmony; learn from it to obey the laws of the 
harmony. 

g. Regard earnestly all the life that surrounds 
yOu. 

10. Learn to look intelligently into the hearts 
of men.® 

11. Regard most earnestly your own heart. 

12. For through your own heart comes the 
one light which can illuminate life and make it 
clear to your eyes. 

Study the hearts of men; that you may know 
what is that world in which you live and of which 





8From an absolutely impersonal point of view, otherwise your sight is coloured. 
Therefore impersonality must first be understood. 

Intelligence is impartial: no man is your enemy: no man is your friend. All alike are 
your teachers. Your enemy becomes a mystery that must be solved, even though it 
take ages: for man must be understood. Your friend becomes a part of yourself, an 
extension of yourself, a riddle hard to read. Only one thing is more difficult to know— 
your own heart. Not until the bonds of personality are loosed can that profound 
mystery of self begin to be seen. Not till you stand aside from it will it in any way 
reveal itself to your understanding. Then, and not till then, can you grasp and guide 
it. Then, and not till then, can you use all its powers, and devote them to a worthy 
service. 
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you will to be a part. Regard the constantly 
changing and moving life which surrounds you, 
for it is formed by the hearts of men; and as 
you learn to understand their constitution and 
meaning, you will by degrees be able to read 
the larger word of life. 

13. Speech comes only with knowledge. 
Attain to knowledge and you will attain to 
speech.’ 

14. Having obtained the use of the inner 
senses, having conquered the desires of the 
outer senses, having conquered the desires 
of the individual soul, and having obtained 
knowledge, prepare now, O disciple, to enter 
upon the way in reality. The path is found: make 
yourself ready to tread it. 





glt is impossible to help others till you have obtained some certainty of your own. 
When you have learned the first twenty-one rules and have entered the Hall of 
Learning with your powers developed and sense unchained, then you will find there 
is a fount within you from which speech will arise. 

After the thirteenth rule | can add no words to what is already written. My peace 
| give unto you. A 

These notes are written only for those to whom I give my peace; those who can 
read what | have written with the inner as well as the outer sense. 
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15. Inquire of the earth, the air, and the 
water, of the secrets they hold for you. The 
development of your inner senses will enable 
you to do this. 

16. Inquire of the holy ones of the earth of 
the secrets they hold for you. The conquering 
of the desires of the outer senses will give you 
the right to do this. 

17. Inquire of the inmost, the one, of its final 
secret which it holds for you through the ages. 

The great and difficult victory, the conquering 
of the desires of the individual soul, is a work 
of ages; therefore expect not to obtain its 
reward until ages of experience have been 
accumulated. When the time of learning this 
seventeenth rule is reached, man is on the 
threshold of becoming more than man. 

18. The knowledge which is now yours is 
only yours because your soul has become one 
with all pure souls and with the inmost. It is a 
trust vested in you by the Most High. Betray it, 
misuse your knowledge, or neglect it, and it is 
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possible even now for you to fall from the high 
estate you have attained. Great ones fall back, 
even from the threshold, unable to sustain the 
weight of their responsibility, unable to pass on. 
Therefore look forward always with awe and 
trembling to this moment, and be prepared for 
the battle. 

19. It is written that for him who is on the 
threshold of divinity no law can be framed, no 
guide can exist. Yet to enlighten the disciple, 
the final struggle may be thus expressed: 

Hold fast to that which has neither substance 
nor existence. 

20. Listen only to the voice which is soundless. 

21. Look only on that which is invisible alike 
to the inner and the outer sense. 


PEACE BE WITH YOU. 
A 
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Karma 





Conse WITH ME that the individual 
existence is a rope which stretches from 
the infinite to the infinite, and has no end 
and no commencement, neither is it capable 
of being broken. This rope is formed of 
innumerable fine threads, which, lying closely 
together, form its thickness. These threads 
are colourless, are perfect in their qualities 
of straightness, strength, and levelness. This 
rope, passing as it does through all places, 
suffers strange accidents. Very often a thread 
is caught and becomes attached, or perhaps 
is only violently pulled away from its even 
way. Then for a great time it is disordered, 
and it disorders the whole. Sometimes one is 
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stained with dirt or with colour; and not only 
does the stain run on further than the spot of 
contact, but it discolours other of the threads. 
And remember that the threads are living— 
are like electric wires, more, are like quivering 
nerves. How far, then, must the stain, the drag 
awry, be communicated! But eventually the 
long strands, the living threads which in their 
unbroken continuity form the individual, pass 
out of the shadow into the shine. Then the 
threads are no longer colourless, but golden; 
once more they lie together, level. Once more 
harmony is established between them; and 
from that harmony within the greater harmony 
is perceived. 

This illustration presents but a small 
portion—a single side of the truth: it is less than 
a fragment. Yet, dwell on it; by its aid you may 
be led to perceive more. What it is necessary 
first to understand is, not that the future is 
arbitrarily formed by any separate acts of the 
present, but that the whole of the future is in 
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unbroken continuity with the present as the 
present is with the past. On one plane, from 
one point of view, the illustration of the rope 
is correct. 

It is said that a little attention to occultism 
produces great Karmic results. That is because it 
is impossible to give any attention to occultism 
without making a definite choice between 
what are familiarly called good and evil. The 
first step in occultism brings the student to the 
tree of knowledge. He must pluck and eat; he 
must choose. No longer is he capable of the 
indecision of ignorance. He goes on, either 
on the good or on the evil path. And to step 
definitely and knowingly even but one step 
on either path produces great Karmic results. 
The mass of men walk waveringly, uncertain 
as to the goal they aim at; their standard of 
life is indefinite; consequently their Karma 
operates in a confused manner. But when once 
the threshold of knowledge is reached, the 
confusion begins to lessen, and consequently 
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the Karmic results increase enormously, 
because all are acting in the same direction on 
all the different planes: for the occultist cannot 
be half-hearted, nor can he return when he 
has passed the threshold. These things are as 
impossible as that the man should become the 
child again. The individuality has approached 
the state of responsibility by reason of growth; 
it cannot recede from it. 

He who would escape from the bondage 
of Karma must raise his individuality out of 
the shadow into the shine; must so elevate 
his existence that these threads do not come 
in contact with soiling substances, do not 
become so attached as to be pulled awry. 
He simply lifts himself out of the region in 
which Karma operates. He does not leave the 
existence which he is experiencing because 
of that. The ground may be rough and dirty, 
or full of rich flowers whose pollen stains and 
of sweet substances that cling and become 
attachments—but overhead there is always the 
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free sky. He who desires to be Karmaless must 
look to the air for a home; and after that to the 
ether. He who desires to form good Karma will 
meet with many confusions, and in the effort to 
sow rich seed for his own harvesting may plant 
a thousand weeds, and among them the giant. 
Desire to sow no seed for your own harvesting; 
desire only to sow that seed the fruit of which 
shall feed the world. You area part of the world; 
in giving it food you feed yourself. Yet in even 
this thought there lurks a great danger which 
starts forward and faces the disciple who has for 
long thought himself working for good, while 
in his inmost soul he has perceived only evil; 
that is, he has thought himself to be intending 
great benefit to the world while all the time he 
has unconsciously embraced the thought of 
Karma, and the great benefit he works for is for 
himself. A man may refuse to allow himself to 
think of reward. But in that very refusal is seen 
the fact that reward is desired. And it is useless 
for the disciple to strive to learn by means of 
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checking himself. The soul must be unfettered, 
the desires free. But until they are fixed only 
on that state wherein there is neither reward 
nor punishment, good nor evil, it is in vain that 
he endeavours. He may seem to make great 
progress, but some day he will come face to face 
with his own soul, and will recognise that when 
he came to the tree of knowledge he chose the 
bitter fruit and not the sweet; and then the veil 
will fall utterly, and he will give up his freedom 
and become a slave of desire. Therefore be 
warned, you who are but turning toward the 
life of occultism. Learn now that there is no 
cure for desire, no cure for the love of reward, 
no cure for the misery of longing, save in the 
fixing of the sight and hearing upon that which 
is invisible and soundless. Begin even now to 
practise it, and so a thousand serpents will be 
kept from your path. Live in the eternal. 

The operations of the actual laws of Karma 
are not to be studied until the disciple has 
reached the point at which they no longer affect 
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himself. The initiate has a right to demand the 
secrets of nature and to know the rules which 
govern human life. He obtains this right by 
having escaped from the limits of nature and 
by having freed himself from the rules which 
govern human life. He has become a recognised 
portion of the divine element, and is no longer 
affected by that which is temporary. He then 
obtains a knowledge of the laws which govern 
temporary conditions. Therefore you who 
desire to understand the laws of Karma, attempt 
first to free yourself from these laws; and this 
can only be done by fixing your attention on 
that which is unaffected by those laws. 
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The Illumined Way 


Being a Sequel to “Light on the Path” 
1887-1888 
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Publishers’ Announcement. 





HE SUBJECT MATTER of this little book 

first appeared in a leading English occult 
magazine, a number of years ago, under the 
title of “Comments on Light on the Path,’ 
running in the shape of a series of essays 
extending over a period of several months. 
The extreme modesty of the author caused her 
to adopt the above mentioned unpretentious 
title, and to assume that her series of essays 
were merely “comments” on her previous work, 
Light on the Path, the authorship of which, by- 
the-way, she had conscientiously disclaimed, 
contenting her with using the words “written 
down by, instead of “written by” herself, it 
being generally understood among occultists 
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that Light on the Path had been received by 
her, and written down, under what might be 
called “inspiration” from some higher minds. 
These “comments” were afterward reprinted in 
various forms, in England and America, often 
forming part of larger works, and always (so 
far as known) bearing the original title used 
in the magazine publication. Wishing to issue 
a popular edition of this valuable treatise, 
which would reach many new readers, as 
well as many with whom it had always been a 
favorite, we have felt that the original title was 
not worthy of the treatise, which, so far from 
being merely "comments,' is, in fact, one of the 
most instructive and valuable pieces of occult 
teaching which has been handed down to the 
student for a number of years. So, accordingly, 
we sought for a title more in keeping with the 
real merit, purpose, and scope of the work 
in question. At the suggestion of some, well 
qualified to offer advice upon the subject, we 
have decided to publish the book under the 
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title of The Illumined Way, believing that such 
title is far more appropriate, and that it has been 
justly earned. We feel sure that the old lovers 
of this treatise, as well as its new students, will 
agree with us in the matter, and will welcome 
this beautiful and instructive work under the 
new name. The author's modesty prevented 
her from bestowing upon the offspring of her 
mind an appropriate and worthy title, but we, 
her friends and students, lovers of both herself 
and her work, have endeavored to remedy her 
oversight. 
Yours fraternally, 
THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Palmyra, New Jersey, December 28, 1903. 
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Comments on “Light on the Path” | 





“Before the eyes can see they must be incapable of tears.” 


[" SHOULD BE very clearly remembered by 
all readers of Light on the Path that it is a 
book which may appear to have some little 
philosophy in it, but very little sense, to those 
who believe it to be written in ordinary English. 
To the many, who read in this manner it will be— 
not caviare so much as olives strong of their salt. 
Be warned and read but a little in this way. 
There is another way of reading, which is, 
indeed, the only one of any use with many 
authors. It is reading, not between the lines 
but within the words. In fact, it is deciphering 
a profound cipher. All alchemical works are 
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written in the cipher of which | speak; it has been 
used by the great philosophers and poets of all 
time. It is used systematically by the adepts in 
life and knowledge, who, seemingly giving out 
their deepest wisdom, hide, in the very words 
which frame it, its actual mystery. They cannot 
do more. There is a law of nature which insists 
that a man shall read these mysteries for himself. 
By no other method can he obtain them. A man 
who desires to live must eat his food himself: 
this is the simple law of nature—which applies 
also to the higher life. A man who would live 
and act in it cannot be fed like a babe with a 
spoon; he must eat for himself. 

| propose to put into new and sometimes 
plainer language parts of Light on the Path; but 
whether this effort of mine will really be any 
interpretation | cannot say. Toa deaf and dumb 
man, a truth is made no more intelligible if, in 
order to make it so, some misguided linguist 
translates the words in which it is couched 
into every living or dead language, and shouts 
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these different phrases in his ear. But for those 
who are not deaf and dumb one language is 
generally easier than the rest; and it is to such 
as these | address myself. 

The very first aphorisms of Light on the Path, 
included under Number |, have, | know well, 
remained sealed as to their inner meaning 
to many who have otherwise followed the 
purpose of the book. 

There are four proven and certain truths with 
regard to the entrance to occultism. The Gates 
of Gold bar that threshold; yet there are some 
who pass those gates and discover the sublime 
and illimitable beyond. In the far spaces of Time 
all will pass those gates. But | am one who wish 
that Time, the great deluder, were not so over- 
masterful. To those who know and love him | 
have no word to say; but to the others—and 
there are not so very few as some may fancy— 
to whom the passage of Time is as the stroke of 
a sledge-hammer, and the sense of Space like 
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the bars of an iron cage, | will translate and re- 
translate until they understand fully. 

The four truths written on the first page of 
Light on the Path, refer to the trial initiation of 
the would-be occultist. Until he has passed it, 
he cannot even reach to the latch of the gate 
which admits to knowledge. Knowledge is 
man's greatest inheritance; why, then, should 
he not attempt to reach it by every possible 
road? The laboratory is not the only ground 
for experiment, science, we must remember, 
is derived from sciens, present participle of 
scire, “to know,'—its origin is similar to that of 
the word “discern; “to ken” Science does not 
therefore deal only with matter, no, not even 
its subtlest and obscurest forms. Such an idea is 
born merely of the idle spirit of the age. Science 
is a word which covers all forms of knowledge. 
It is exceedingly interesting to hear what 
chemists discover, and to see them finding their 
way through the densities of matter to its finer 
forms; but there are other kinds of knowledge 
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than this, and it is not every one who restricts 
his (strictly scientific) desire for knowledge to 
experiments which are capable of being tested 
by the physical senses. 

Everyone who is not a dullard, or a man 
stupefied by some predominant vice, has 
guessed, or even perhaps discovered with 
some certainty, that there are subtle senses 
lying within the physical senses. There is 
nothing at all extraordinary in this; if we took 
the trouble to call Nature into the witness 
box we should find that everything which 
is perceptible to the ordinary sight, has 
something even more important than itself 
hidden within it; the microscope has opened 
a world to us, but within those encasements 
which the microscope reveals, lies the mystery 
which no machinery can probe. 

The whole world is animated and lit, down 
to its most material shapes, by a world within it. 
This inner world is called Astral by some people, 
and it is as good a word as any other, though 
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it merely means starry; but the stars, as Locke 
pointed out, are luminous bodies which give 
light of themselves. This quality is characteristic 
of the life which lies within matter; for those 
who see it, need no lamp to see it by. The word 
star, moreover, is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon “stir-an,’ to steer, to stir, to move, and 
undeniably it is the inner life which is master 
of the outer, just as a man’s brain guides the 
movements of his lips. So that although Astral is 
no very excellent word in itself, | am content to 
use it for my present purpose. 

The whole of Light on the Path is written 
in an astral cipher and can therefore only be 
deciphered by one who reads astrally. And 
its teaching is chiefly directed towards the 
cultivation and development of the astral 
life. Until the first step has been taken in this 
development, the swift knowledge, which is 
called intuition with certainty, is impossible to 
man. And this positive and certain intuition is 
the only form of knowledge which enables a 
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man to work rapidly or reach his true and high 
estate, within the limit of his conscious effort. To 
obtain knowledge by experiment is too tedious 
a method for those who aspire to accomplish 
real work; he who gets it by certain intuition, 
lays hands on its various forms with supreme 
rapidity, by fierce effort of will; as a determined 
workman grasps his tools, indifferent to their 
weight or any other difficulty which may stand 
in his way. He does not stay for each to be 
tested—he uses such as he sees are fittest. 

All the rules contained in Light on the 
Path, are written for all disciples, but only for 
disciples—those who “take knowledge” To 
none else but the student in this school are its 
laws of any use or interest. 

To all who are interested seriously in 
Occultism, | say first-—take knowledge. To him 
who hath shall be given. It is useless to wait for 
it. The womb of Time will close before you, and 
in later days you will remain unborn, without 
power. | therefore say to those who have any 
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hunger or thirst for knowledge, attend to these 
rules. 

They are none of my handicraft or invention. 
They are merely the phrasing of laws in super- 
nature, the putting into words truths as absolute 
in their own sphere, as those laws which govern 
the conduct of the earth and its atmosphere. 

The senses spoken of in these four statements 
are the astral, or inner senses. 

No man desires to see that light which 
illumines the spaceless soul until pain and 
sorrow and despair have driven him away from 
the life of ordinary humanity. First he wears out 
pleasure; then he wears out pain—till, at last, 
his eyes become incapable of tears. 

This is a truism, although | know perfectly 
well that it will meet with a vehement denial 
from many who are in sympathy with thoughts 
which spring from the inner life. To see with the 
astral sense of sight is a form of activity which 
it is difficult for us to understand immediately. 
The scientist knows very well what a miracle is 
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achieved by each child that is born into the 
world, when it first conquers its eye-sight and 
compels it to obey its brain. An equal miracle 
is performed with each sense certainly, but 
this ordering of sight is perhaps the most 
stupendous effort. Yet the child does it almost 
unconsciously, by force of the powerful 
heredity of habit. No one now is aware that he 
has ever done it at all; just as we cannot recollect 
the individual movements which enabled us to 
walk up a hill a year ago. This arises from the 
fact that we move and live and have our being 
in matter. Our knowledge of it has become 
intuitive. 

With our astral light it is very much otherwise. 
For long ages past, man has paid very little 
attention to it—so little, that he has practically 
lost the use of his senses. It is true, that in every 
civilization the star arises, and man confesses, 
with more or less of folly and confusion, that he 
knows himself to be. But most often he denies it, 
and in being a materialist becomes that strange 
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thing, a being which cannot see its own light, a 
thing of life which will not live, an astral animal 
which has eyes, and ears, and speech, and 
power, yet will use none of these gifts. This is the 
case, and the habit of ignorance has become 
so confirmed, that now none will see with the 
inner vision till agony has made the physical 
eyes not only unseeing, but without tears—the 
moisture of life. To be incapable of tears is to 
have faced and conquered the simple human 
nature, and to have attained an equilibrium 
which cannot be shaken by personal emotions. 
It does not imply any hardness of heart, or any 
indifference. It does not imply the exhaustion 
of sorrow, when the suffering soul seems 
powerless to suffer acutely any longer; it does 
not mean the deadness of old age, when 
emotion is becoming dull because the strings 
which vibrate to it are wearing out. None of 
these conditions are fit for a disciple, and if any 
one of them exist in him, it must be overcome 
before the path can be entered upon. Hardness 
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of heart belongs to the selfish man, the egotist, 
to whom the gate is for ever closed. Indifference 
belongs to the fool and the false philosopher; 
those whose lukewarmness makes them mere 
puppets, not strong enough to face the realities 
of existence. When pain or sorrow has worn 
out the keenness of suffering, the result is a 
lethargy not unlike that which accompanies old 
age, as it is usually experienced by men and 
women. Such a condition makes the entrance 
to the path impossible, because the first step is 
one of difficulty and needs a strong man, full of 
psychic and physical vigor, to attempt it. 

It is a truth, that, as Edgar Allan Poe said, the 
eyes are the windows for the soul, the windows 
of that haunted palace in which it dwells. This 
is the very nearest interpretation into ordinary 
language of the meaning of the text. If grief, 
dismay, disappointment or pleasure, can shake 
the soul so that it loses its fixed hold on the 
calm spirit which inspires it, and the moisture 
of life breaks forth, drowning knowledge in 
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sensation, then all is blurred, the windows are 
darkened, the light is useless. This is as literal a 
fact as that if a man, at the edge of a precipice, 
loses his nerve through some sudden emotion 
he will certainly fall. The poise of the body, 
the balance, must be preserved, not only in 
dangerous places, but even on the level ground, 
and with all the assistance Nature gives us by 
law of gravitation. So it is with the soul, it is the 
link between the outer body and the starry 
spirit beyond; the divine spark dwells in the 
still place where no convulsion of Nature can 
shake the air; this is so always. But the soul may 
lose its hold on that, its knowledge of it, even 
though these two are part of one whole; and 
it is by emotion, by sensation, that this hold is 
loosed. To suffer either pleasure or pain, causes 
a vivid vibration which is, to the consciousness 
of man, life. Now this sensibility does not lessen 
when the disciple enters upon his training; it 
increases. It is the first test of his strength; he 
must suffer, must enjoy or endure, more keenly 
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than other men, while yet he has taken on him 
a duty which does not exist for other men, that 
of not allowing his suffering to shake him from 
his fixed purpose. He has, in fact, at the first 
step to take himself steadily in hand and put 
the bit into his own mouth; no one else can do 
it for him. 

The first four aphorisms of Light on the 
Path, refer entirely to astral development. 
This development must be accomplished to a 
certain extent—that is to say it must be fully 
entered upon—before the remainder of the 
book is really intelligible except to the intellect; 
in fact, before it can be read as a practical, not 
a metaphysical treatise. 

In one of our great mystic Brotherhoods, 
there are four ceremonies, that take place 
early in the year, which practically illustrate 
and elucidate these aphorisms. They are 
ceremonies in which only novices take part, for 
they are simply services of the threshold. But it 
will show how serious a thing it is to become a 
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disciple, when it is understood that these are 
all ceremonies of sacrifice. The first one is this 
of which | have been speaking. The keenest 
enjoyment, the bitterest pain, the anguish of 
loss and despair, are brought to bear on the 
trembling soul, which has not yet found light in 
the darkness, which is helpless as a blind man is, 
and until these shocks can be endured without 
loss of equilibrium the astral senses must remain 
sealed. This is the merciful law. The “medium, 
or “spiritualist, who rushes into the psychic 
world without preparation, is a law-breaker, a 
breaker of the laws of super-nature. Those who 
break Nature's laws lose their physical health; 
those who break the laws of the inner life, lose 
their psychic health. “Mediums” become mad, 
suicides, miserable creatures devoid of moral 
sense; and often end as unbelievers, doubters 
even of that which their own eyes have seen. 
The disciple is compelled to become his own 
master before he adventures on this perilous 
path, and attempts to face those beings who 
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live and work in the astral world, and whom we 
call masters, because of their great knowledge 
and their ability to control not only themselves 
but the forces around them. 

The condition of the soul when it lives for 
the life of sensation as distinguished from that 
of knowledge, is vibratory or oscillating, as 
distinguished from fixed. That is the nearest 
literal representation of the fact; but it is only 
literal to the intellect, not to the intuition. For 
this part of man’s consciousness a different 
vocabulary is needed. The idea of “fixed” might 
perhaps be transposed into that of “at home.’ 
In sensation no permanent home can be found, 
because change is the law of this vibratory 
existence, that fact is the first one which must 
be learned by the disciple. It is useless to pause 
and weep for a scene in a kaleidoscope which 
has passed. 

It is a very well-known fact, one with which 
Bulwer Lytton dealt with great power, that an 
intolerable sadness is the very first experience 
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of the neophyte in Occultism. A sense of 
blankness falls upon him which makes the 
world a waste, and life a vain exertion. This 
follows his first serious contemplation of the 
abstract. In gazing, or even in attempting to 
gaze, on the ineffable mystery of his own higher 
nature, he himself causes the initial trial to fall 
on him. The oscillation between pleasure and 
pain ceases for—perhaps an instant of time; 
but that is enough to have cut him loose from 
his fast moorings in the world of sensation. He 
has experienced, however briefly, the greater 
life; and he goes on with ordinary existence 
weighted by a sense of unreality, of blank, of 
horrid negation. This was the nightmare which 
visited Bulwer Lytton’s neophyte in “Zanoni”; 
and even Zanoni himself, who had learned 
great truths, and been entrusted with great 
powers, had not actually passed the threshold 
where fear and hope, despair and joy seem 
at one moment absolute realities, at the next 
mere forms of fancy. 
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This initial trial is often brought on us by 
life itself. For life is after all, the great teacher. 
We return to study it, after we have acquired 
power over it, just as the master in chemistry 
learns more in the laboratory than his pupil 
does. There are persons so near the door of 
knowledge that life itself prepares them for 
it, and no individual hand has to invoke the 
hideous guardian of the entrance. These must 
naturally be keen and powerful organizations, 
capable of the most vivid pleasure; then pain 
comes and fills its great duty. The most intense 
forms of suffering fall on such a nature, till at 
last it arouses from its stupor of consciousness, 
and by the force of its internal vitality steps 
over the threshold into a place of peace. Then 
the vibration of life loses its power of tyranny. 
The sensitive nature must suffer still; but the 
soul has freed itself and stands aloof, guiding 
the life towards its greatness. Those who are 
the subjects of Time, and go slowly through all 
his spaces, live on through a long-drawn series 
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of sensations, and suffer a constant mingling of 
pleasure and of pain. They do not dare to take 
the snake of self in a steady grasp and conquer 
it, so becoming divine; but prefer to go on 
fretting through divers experiences, suffering 
blows from the opposing forces. 

When one of these subjects of Time decides 
to enter on the path of Occultism, it is this which 
is his first task. If life has not taught it to him, if 
he is not strong enough to teach himself, and 
if he has power enough to demand the help 
of a master, then this fearful trial, depicted in 
Zanoni, is put upon him. The oscillation in which 
he lives, is for an instant stilled; and he has to 
survive the shock of facing what seems to him 
at first sight as the abyss of nothingness. Not till 
he has learned to dwell in this abyss, and has 
found its peace, is it possible for his eyes to 
have become incapable of tears. 

The difficulty of writing intelligibly on these 
subjects is so great that | beg of those who have 
found any interest in this article, and are yet left 
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with perplexities and doubts, to address me in 
the correspondence column of this magazine. 
| ask this because thoughtful questions are as 
great an assistance to the general reader as the 
answers to them. 
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Comments on “Light on the Path’ II 





“Before the ear can hear, it must have lost its sensitiveness” 


T= FIRST FOUR rules of Light on the Path are, 
undoubtedly, curious though the statement 
may seem, the most important in the whole 
book, save one only. Why they are so important 
is that they contain the vital law, the very 
creative essence of the astral man. And it is only 
in the astral (or self-illuminated) consciousness 
that the rules which follow them have any living 
meaning. Once attain to the use of the astral 
senses and it becomes a matter of course that 
one commences to use them; and the later 
rules are but guidance in their use. When | 
speak like this | mean, naturally, that the first 
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four rules are the ones which are of importance 
and interest to those who read them in print 
upon a page. When they are engraved on a 
man’s heart and on his life, unmistakably then 
the other rules become not merely interesting, 
or extraordinary, metaphysical statements, but 
actual facts in life which have to be grasped 
and experienced. 

The four rules stand written in the great 
chamber of every actual lodge of a living 
Brotherhood. Whether the man is about to 
sell his soul to the devil, like Faust; whether he 
is to be worsted in the battle, like Hamlet; or 
whether he is to pass on within the precincts; in 
any case these words are for him. The man can 
choose between virtue and vice, but not until 
he is a man; a babe or a wild animal cannot so 
choose. Thus with the disciple, he must first 
become a disciple before he can even see the 
paths to choose between. This effort of creating 
himself as a disciple, the re-birth, he must do for 
himself without any teacher. Until the four rules 
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are learned no teacher can be of any use to 
him; and that is why “the Masters” are referred 
to in the way they are. No real masters, whether 
adepts in power, in love, or in blackness, can 
affect a man till these four rules are passed. 

Tears, as | have said, may be called the 
moisture of life. The soul must have laid aside 
the emotions of humanity, must have secured a 
balance which cannot be shaken by misfortune, 
before its eyes can open upon the super- 
human world. 

The voice of the Masters is always in the 
world; but only those hear it whose ears are no 
longer receptive of the sounds which affect the 
personal life. Laughter no longer lightens the 
heart, anger may no longer enrage it, tender 
words bring it no balm. For that within, to which 
the ears are as an outer gateway, is an unshaken 
place of peace in itself which no person can 
disturb. 

As the eyes are the windows of the soul, so 
are the ears its gateways or doors. Through 
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them comes knowledge of the confusion of the 
world. The great ones who have conquered life, 
who have become more than disciples, stand at 
peace and undisturbed amid the vibration and 
kaleidoscopic movement of humanity. They 
hold within themselves a certain knowledge, as 
well as a perfect peace; and thus they are not 
roused or excited by the partial and erroneous 
fragments of information which are brought 
to their ears by the changing voices of those 
around them. When | speak of knowledge, 
| mean intuitive knowledge. This certain 
information can never be obtained by hard 
work, or by experiment; for these methods are 
only applicable to matter, and matter is in itself 
a perfectly uncertain substance, continually 
effected by change. The most absolute and 
universal laws of natural and physical life, as 
understood by the scientist, will pass away 
when the life of this universe has passed away, 
and only its soul is left in the silence. What then 
will be the value of the knowledge of its laws 
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acquired by industry and observation? | pray 
that no reader or critic will imagine that by what 
| have said | intend to depreciate or disparage 
acquired knowledge, or the work of scientists. 
On the contrary, | hold that scientific men are 
the pioneers of modern thought. The days of 
literature and of art, when poets and sculptors 
saw the divine light, and put it into their own 
great language—these days lie buried in the 
long past with the ante-Phidian sculptors and 
the pre-Homeric poets. The mysteries no 
longer rule the world of thought and beauty; 
human life is the governing power, not that 
which lies beyond it. But the scientific workers 
are progressing, not so much by their own will 
as by sheer force of circumstances, towards the 
far line which divides things interpretable from 
things uninterpretable. Every fresh discovery 
drives them a step onward. Therefore do | 
very highly esteem the knowledge obtained by 


work and experiment. 
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But intuitive knowledge is an entirely 
different thing. It is not acquired in any way, 
but is, so to speak, a faculty of the soul; not the 
animal soul, that which becomes a ghost after 
death, when lust or liking or the memory of ill- 
deeds holds it to the neighbourhood of human 
beings, but the divine soul which animates all 
the external forms of the individualised being. 

Thisis, of course, a faculty which indwells in that 
soul, which is inherent. The would-be disciple 
has to arouse himself to the consciousness of it 
by a fierce and resolute and indomitable effort 
of will. | use the word indomitable for a special 
reason. Only he who is untameable, who cannot 
be dominated, who knows he has to play the 
lord over men, over facts, over all things save 
his own divinity, can arouse this faculty. “With 
faith all things are possible.” The sceptical laugh 
at faith and pride themselves on its absence 
from their own minds. The truth is that faith is a 
great engine, an enormous power, which in fact 
can accomplish all things. For it is the covenant 
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or engagement between man's divine part and 
his lesser self. 

The use of this engine is quite necessary in 
order to obtain intuitive knowledge; for unless 
a man believes such knowledge exists within 
himself how can he claim and use it? 

Without he is more helpless than any drift- 
wood or wreckage on the great tides of the 
ocean. They are cast hither and thither indeed; 
so may a man be by the chances of fortune. 
But such adventures are purely external and 
of very small account. A slave may be dragged 
through the streets in chains, and yet retain the 
quiet soul of a philosopher, as was well seen 
in the person of Epictetus. A man may have 
every worldly prize in his possession, and 
stand absolute master of his personal fate, to 
all appearance, and yet he knows no peace, no 
certainty, because he is shaken within himself 
by every tide of thought that he touches on. 
And these changing tides do not merely sweep 


the man bodily hither and thither like drift- 
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wood on the water; that would be nothing. 
They enter into the gateways of his soul, and 
wash over that soul and make it blind and blank 
and void of all permanent intelligence, so that 
passing impressions affect it. 

To make my meaning plainer | will use an 
illustration. Take an author at his writing, a 
painter at his canvas, a composer listening to the 
melodies that dawn upon his glad imagination; 
let any one of these workers pass his daily hours 
by a wide window looking on a busy street. 
The power of the animating life blinds sight 
and hearing alike, and the great traffic of the 
city goes by like nothing but a passing pageant. 
But a man whose mind is empty, whose day is 
objectless, sitting at the same window, notes 
the passers-by and remembers the faces that 
chance to please or interest him. So it is with the 
mind in its relation to eternal truth. If it no longer 
transmits its fluctuations, its partial knowledge, 
its unreliable information to the soul, then in 
the inner place of peace already found when 
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the first rule has been learned—in that inner 
place there leaps into flame the light of actual 
knowledge. Then the ears begin to hear. Very 
dimly, very faintly at first. And, indeed, so faint 
and tender are these first indications of the 
commencement of true actual life, that they are 
sometimes pushed aside as mere fancies, mere 
imaginings. 

But before these are capable of becoming 
more than mere imaginings, the abyss of 
nothingness has to be faced in another form. 
The utter silence which can only come by 
closing the ears to all transitory sounds comes 
as a more appalling horror than even the 
formless emptiness of space. Our only mental 
conception of blank space is, | think, when 
reduced to its barest element of thought, that 
of black darkness. This is a great physical terror 
to most persons, and when regarded as an 
eternal and unchangeable fact, must mean to 
the mind the idea of annihilation rather than 
anything else. But it is the obliteration of one 
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sense only; and the sound of a voice may come 
and bring comfort even in the profoundest 
darkness. The disciple, having found his way 
into this blackness, which is the fearful abyss, 
must then so shut the gates of his soul that no 
comforter can enter there nor any enemy. And 
it is in making this second effort that the fact 
of pain and pleasure being but one sensation 
becomes recognisable by those who have 
before been unable to perceive it. For when 
the solitude of silence is reached the soul 
hungers so fiercely and passionately for some 
sensation on which to rest, that a painful one 
would be as keenly welcomed as a pleasant 
one. When this consciousness is reached the 
courageous man by seizing and retaining it, 
may destroy the “sensitiveness” at once. When 
the ear no longer discriminates between that 
which is pleasant or that which is painful, it will 
no longer be affected by the voices of others. 
And then it is safe and possible to open the 
doors of the soul. 
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“Sight” is the first effort, and the easiest, 
because it is accomplished partly by an 
intellectual effort. The intellect can conquer 
the heart, as is well known in ordinary life. 
Therefore, this preliminary step still lies within 
the dominion of matter. But the second step 
allows of no such assistance, nor of any material 
aid whatever. Of course, | mean by material aid 
the action of the brain, or emotions, or human 
soul. In compelling the ears to listen only to the 
eternal silence, the being we call man becomes 
something which is no longer man. A very 
superficial survey of the thousand and one 
influences which are brought to bear on us by 
others will show that this must be so. A disciple 
will fulfil all the duties of his manhood; but he 
will fulfil them according to his own sense of 
right, and not according to that of any person 
or body of persons. This is a very evident result 
of following the creed of knowledge instead of 
any of the blind creeds. 
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To obtain the pure silence necessary for the 
disciple, the heart and emotions, the brain and 
its intellectualisms, have to be put aside. Both 
are but mechanisms, which will perish with the 
span of man's life. It is the essence beyond, that 
which is the motive power, and makes man 
live, that is now compelled to rouse itself and 
act. Now is the greatest hour of danger. In the 
first trial men go mad with fear; of this first trial 
Bulwer Lytton wrote. No novelist has followed 
to the second trial, though some of the poets 
have. Its subtlety and great danger lies in the 
fact that in the measure of a man’s strength is 
the measure of his chance of passing beyond it 
or coping with it at all. If he has power enough 
to awaken that unaccustomed part of himself, 
the supreme essence, then has he power to lift 
the gates of gold, then is he the true alchemist, 
in possession of the elixir of life. 

It is at this point of experience that the 
occultist becomes separated from all other men 
and enters on to a life which is his own; on to 
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the path of individual accomplishment instead 
of mere obedience to the genii which rule our 
earth. This raising of himself into an individual 
power does in reality identify him with the 
nobler forces of life and make him one with 
them. For they stand beyond the powers of this 
earth and the laws of this universe. Here lies 
man’s only hope of success in the great effort; 
to leap right away from his present standpoint 
to his next and at once become an intrinsic part 
of the divine power as he has been an intrinsic 
part of the intellectual power, of the great 
nature to which he belongs. He stands always 
in advance of himself, if such a contradiction 
can be understood. It is the men who adhere 
to this position, who believe in their innate 
power of progress, and that of the whole 
race, who are the elder brothers, the pioneers. 
Each man has to accomplish the great leap for 
himself and without aid; yet it is something of a 
staff to lean on to know that others have gone 
on that road. It is possible that they have been 
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lost in the abyss; no matter, they have had the 
courage to enter it. Why | say that it is possible 
they have been lost in the abyss is because of 
this fact, that one who has passed through is 
unrecognizable until the other and altogether 
new condition is attained by both. It is 
unnecessary to enter upon the subject of what 
that condition is at present. | only say this, that 
in the early state in which man is entering upon 
the silence he loses knowledge of his friends, of 
his lovers, of all who have been near and dear 
to him; and also loses sight of his teachers and 
of those who have preceded him on his way. | 
explain this because scarce one passes through 
without bitter complaint. Could but the mind 
grasp beforehand that the silence must be 
complete, surely this complaint need not arise 
as a hindrance on the path. Your teacher, or 
your predecessor may hold your hand in his, 
and give you the utmost sympathy the human 
heart is capable of. But when the silence and 
the darkness comes, you lose all knowledge of 
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him; you are alone and he cannot help you, not 
because his power is gone, but because you 
have invoked your great enemy. 

By your great enemy, | mean yourself. If you 
have the power to face your own soul in the 
darkness and silence, you will have conquered 
the physical or animal self which dwells in 
sensation only. 

This statement, | feel, will appear involved; 
but in reality it is quite simple. Man, when he 
has reached his fruition, and civilization is at its 
height, stands between two fires. Could he but 
claim his great inheritance, the encumbrance 
of the mere animal life would fall away from 
him without difficulty. But he does not do 
this, and so the races of men flower and then 
droop and die and decay off the face of the 
earth, however splendid the bloom may have 
been. And it is left to the individual to make 
this great effort; to refuse to be terrified by his 
greater nature, to refuse to be drawn back by 
his lesser or more material self. Every individual 
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who accomplishes this is a great redeemer of 
the race. He may not blazon forth his deeds, he 
may dwell in secret and silence; but it is a fact 
that he forms a link between man and his divine 
part; between the known and the unknown; 
between the stir of the marketplace and the 
stillness of the snow-capped Himalayas. He has 
not to go about among men in order to form 
this link; in the astral he is that link, and this 
fact makes him a being of another order from 
the rest of mankind. Even so early on the road 
towards knowledge, when he has but taken the 
second step, he finds his footing more certain, 
and becomes conscious that he is a recognised 
part of a whole. 

This is one of the contradictions in life which 
occur so constantly that they afford fuel to the 
fiction writer. The occultist finds them become 
much more marked as he endeavours to live the 
life he has chosen. As he retreats within himself 
and becomes self-dependent, he finds himself 
more definitely becoming part of a great tide 
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of definite thought and feeling. When he has 
learned the first lesson, conquered the hunger 
of the heart, and refused to live on the love 
of others, he finds himself more capable of 
inspiring love. As he flings life away it comes 
to him in a new form and with a new meaning. 
The world has always been a place with many 
contradictions in it, to the man; when he 
becomes a disciple he finds life is describable 
as a series of paradoxes. This is a fact in nature, 
and the reason for it is intelligible enough. Man's 
soul “dwells like a star apart,’ even that of the 
vilest among us; while his consciousness is under 
the law of vibratory and sensuous life. This 
alone is enough to cause those complications of 
character which are the material for the novelist; 
every man is a mystery, to friend and enemy 
alike, and to himself. His motives are often 
undiscoverable, and he cannot probe to them 
or know why he does this or that. The disciple's 
effort is that of awakening consciousness in 
this starry part of himself, where his power 
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and divinity lie sleeping. As this consciousness 
becomes awakened, the contradictions in 
the man himself become more marked than 
ever; and so do the paradoxes which he lives 
through. For, of course man creates his own life; 
and “adventures are to the adventurous” is one 
of those wise proverbs which are drawn from 
actual fact, and cover the whole area of human 
experience. 

Pressure on the divine part of man re- 
acts upon the animal part. As the silent soul 
awakes it makes the ordinary life of the man 
more purposeful, more vital, more real, and 
responsible. To keep to the two instances 
already mentioned, the occultist who has 
withdrawn into his own citadel has found his 
strength; immediately he becomes aware 
of the demands of duty upon him. He does 
not obtain his strength by his own right, but 
because he is a part of the whole; and as soon 
as he is safe from the vibration of life and can 
stand unshaken, the outer world cries out to 
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him to come and labour in it. So with the heart. 
When it no longer wishes to take, it is called 
upon to give abundantly. 

Light on the Path has been called a book 
of paradoxes, and very justly; what else could 
it be, when it deals with the actual personal 
experience of the disciple? 

To have acquired the astral senses of sight 
and hearing; or in other words to have attained 
perception and opened the doors of the soul, 
are gigantic tasks and may take the sacrifice of 
many successive incarnations. And yet when the 
will has reached its strength, the whole miracle 
may be worked in a second of time. Then is the 
disciple the servant of Time no longer. 

These two first steps are negative; that is to 
say they imply retreat from a present condition 
of things rather than advance towards another. 
The two next are active, implying the advance 
into another state of being. 
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The Demand of the Neophyte. 





“Before the voice can speak in the presence of the Masters.” 


ae IS THE power of communication; 
the moment of entrance into active life is 
marked by its attainment. 

And now, before | go any further, let me 
explain a little the way in which the rules 
written down in Light on the Path are arranged. 
The first seven of those which are numbered 
are sub-divisions of the two first unnumbered 
rules those with which | have dealt in the 
two preceding papers. The numbered rules 
were simply an effort of mine to make the 
unnumbered ones more intelligible. “Eight” to 
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“fifteen” of these numbered rules belong to this 
unnumbered rule which is now my text. 

As | have said, these rules are written for all 
disciples, but for none else; they are not of 
interest to any other persons. Therefore | trust 
no one else will trouble to read these papers 
any further. The first two rules, which include 
the whole of that part of the effort which 
necessitates the use of the surgeon's knife, | 
will enlarge upon further if | am asked to do 
so. But the disciple is expected to deal with the 
snake, his lower self, unaided; to suppress his 
human passions and emotions by the force of 
his own will. He can only demand assistance 
with a master when this is accomplished, or at 
all events, partially so. Otherwise the gates and 
windows of his soul are blurred, and blinded, 
and darkened, and no knowledge can come 
to him. | am not, in these papers, purposing to 
tell a man how to deal with his own soul; | am 
simply giving, to the disciple, the knowledge. 
That | am not writing, even now, so that all who 
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run may read, is owing to the fact that super- 
nature prevents this by its own immutable laws. 
The four rules which | have written down 
for those in the West who wish to study them, 
are as | have said, written in the ante-chamber 
of every living Brotherhood; | may add more, 
in the ante-chamber of every living or dead 
Brotherhood, or Order yet to be formed. 
When | speak of a Brotherhood or an Order, | 
do not mean an arbitrary constitution made by 
scholiasts and intellectualists; | mean an actual 
fact in super-nature, a stage of development 
towards the absolute God or Good. During this 
development the disciple encounters harmony, 
pure knowledge, pure truth, in different degrees, 
and as he enters these degrees, he finds himself 
becoming part of what might be roughly 
described as a layer of human consciousness. 
He encounters his equals, men of his own self- 
less character, and with them his association 
becomes permanent and indissoluble, because 
founded on a vital likeness of nature. To them 
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he becomes pledged by such vows as need no 
utterance or framework in ordinary words. This 
is one aspect of what | mean by a Brotherhood. 

If the first rules are conquered, the disciple 
finds himself standing at the threshold. Then 
if his will is sufficiently resolute his power of 
speech comes; a two-fold power. For, as he 
advances now, he finds himself entering into 
a state of blossoming, where every bud that 
opens throws out its several rays or petals. If 
he is to exercise his new gift, he must use it in 
its two-fold character. He finds in himself the 
power to speak in the presence of the masters; 
in other words, he has the right to demand 
contact with the divinest element of that state 
of consciousness into which he has entered. 
But he finds himself compelled, by the nature 
of his position, to act in two ways at the same 
time. He cannot send his voice up to the heights 
where sit the gods till he has penetrated to 
the deep places where their light shines not 
at all. He has come within the grip of an iron 
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law. If he demands to become a neophyte, 
he at once becomes a servant. Yet his service 
is sublime, if only from the character of those 
who share it. For the masters are also servants; 
they serve and claim their reward afterwards. 
Part of their service is to let their knowledge 
touch him; his first act of service is to give some 
of that knowledge to those who are not yet fit 
to stand where he stands. This is no arbitrary 
decision, made by any master or teacher or any 
such person, however divine. It is a law of that 
life which the disciple has entered upon. 

Therefore was it written in the inner doorway 
of the lodges of the old Egyptian Brotherhood, 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire” 

“Ask and ye shall have,’ sounds like something 
too easy and simple to be credible. But the 
disciple cannot “ask” in the mystic sense in 
which the word is used in this scripture until he 
has attained the power of helping others. 

Why is this? Has the statement too dogmatic 
a sound? 
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Is it too dogmatic to say that a man must have 
foothold before he can spring? The position is 
the same. If help is given, if work is done, then 
there is an actual claim—not what we call a 
personal claim of payment, but the claim of co- 
nature. The divine give, they demand that you 
also shall give before you can be of their kin. 

This law is discovered as soon as the disciple 
endeavours to speak. For speech is a gift which 
comes only to the disciple of power and 
knowledge. The spiritualist enters the psychic- 
astral world, but he does not find there any 
certain speech, unless he at once claims it 
and continues to do so. If he is interested in 
“ohenomena, or the mere circumstance and 
accident of astral life, then he enters no direct 
ray of thought or purpose, he merely exists 
and amuses himself in the astral life as he has 
existed and amused himself in the physical life. 
Certainly there are one or two simple lessons 
which the psychic-astral can teach him, just as 
there are simple lessons which material and 
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intellectual life teach him. And these lessons 
have to be learned; the man who proposes 
to enter upon the life of the disciple without 
having learned the early and simple lessons 
must always suffer from his ignorance. They are 
vital, and have to be studied in a vital manner; 
experienced through and through, over and 
over again, so that each part of the nature has 
been penetrated by them. 

To return. In claiming the power of speech, 
as it is called, the Neophyte cries out to the 
Great One who stands foremost in the ray of 
knowledge on which he has entered, to give him 
guidance. When he does this, his voice is hurled 
back by the power he has approached, and 
echoes down to the deep recesses of human 
ignorance. In some confused and blurred 
manner the news that there is knowledge and 
a beneficent power which teaches is carried to 
as many men as will listen to it. No disciple can 
cross the threshold without communicating this 
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news, and placing it on record in some fashion 
or other. 

He stands horror-struck at the imperfect 
and unprepared manner in which he has done 
this; and then comes the desire to do it well, 
and with the desire to help others comes the 
power. For it is a pure desire, this which comes 
upon him; he can gain no credit, no glory, no 
personal reward by fulfilling it. And therefore 
he obtains the power to fulfil it. 

The history of the whole past, so far as we 
can trace it, shows very plainly that there is 
neither credit, glory, or reward to be gained by 
this first task which is given to the Neophyte. 
Mystics have always been sneered at, and seers 
disbelieved; those who have had the added 
power of intellect have left for posterity their 
written record, which to most men appears 
unmeaning and visionary, even when the 
authors have the advantage of speaking from 
a far-off past. The disciple who undertakes the 
task, secretly hoping for fame or success, to 
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appear as a teacher and apostle before the 
world, fails even before his task is attempted, 
and his hidden hypocrisy poisons his own soul, 
and the souls of those he touches. He is secretly 
worshiping himself, and this idolatrous practice 
must bring its own reward. 

The disciple who has the power of entrance, 
and is strong enough to pass each barrier, will 
when the divine message comes to his spirit, 
forget himself utterly in the new consciousness 
which falls on him. If this lofty contact can really 
rouse him, he becomes as one of the divine in 
his desire to give rather than to take, in his wish 
to help rather than be helped, in his resolution 
to feed the hungry rather than take manna from 
Heaven himself. His nature is transformed, and 
the selfishness which prompts men’s actions in 
ordinary life suddenly deserts him. 
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The Seclusion of the Adept. 





“Before the voice can speak in the presence of the Masters, 


it must have lost the power to wound.’ 


E os WHO GIVE a merely passing and 
superficial attention to the subject of 
occultism—and their name is Legion— 
constantly inquire why, if adepts in life exist, 
they do not appear in the world and show 
their power? That the chief body of these wise 
ones should be understood to dwell beyond 
the fastnesses of the Himalayas, appears to be 
sufficient proof that they are only figures of 
straw. Otherwise, why place them so far off? 
Unfortunately, Nature has done this and 
not personal choice or arrangement. There are 
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certain spots on the earth where the advance 
of “civilisation” is unfelt, and the nineteenth 
century fever is kept at bay. In these favoured 
places there is always time, always opportunity, 
for the realities of life; they are not crowded 
out by the doings of an inchoate, money-loving, 
pleasure-seeking society. While there are 
adepts upon the earth, the earth must preserve 
to them places of seclusion. This is a fact in 
nature which is only an external expression of a 
profound fact in super-nature. 

The demand of the neophyte remains 
unheard until the voice in which it is uttered 
has lost the power to wound. This is because 
the divine-astral life is a place in which order 
reigns, just as it does in natural life. There is, of 
course, always the centre and the circumference 
as there is in nature. Close to the central heart 
of life, on any plane, there is knowledge, there 





10 Of course every occultist knows by reading Eliphas Levi and other authors that the 
“astral” plane is a plane of unequalised forces, and that a state of confusion necessarily 
prevails. But this does not apply to the “divine astral” plane, which is a plane where 
wisdom, and therefore order, prevails. 
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order reigns completely; and chaos makes dim 
and confused the outer margin of the circle. 
In fact, life in every form bears a more or less 
strong resemblance to a philosophic school. 
There are always the devotees of knowledge 
who forget their own lives in their pursuit of 
it; there are always the flippant crowd who 
come and go—Of such, Epictetus said that it 
was as easy to teach them philosophy as to eat 
custard with a fork. The same state exists in the 
super-astral life; and the adept has an even 
deeper and more profound seclusion there in 
which to dwell. This place of retreat is so safe, 
so sheltered, that no sound which has discord 
in it can reach his ears. Why should this be, will 
be asked at once, if he is a being of such great 
powers as those say who believe in existence? 
The answer seems very apparent. He serves 
humanity and identifies himself with the whole 
world; he is ready to make vicarious sacrifice 
for it at any moment—by living not by dying for 
it. Why should he not die for it? Because he is 
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part of the great whole, and one of the most 
valuable parts of it. Because he lives under laws 
of order which he does not desire to break. His 
life is not his own, but that of the forces which 
work behind him. He is the flower of humanity, 
the bloom which contains the divine seed. He 
is, in his own person, a treasure of the universal 
nature, which is guarded and made safe in order 
that the fruition shall be perfected. It is only at 
definite periods of the world’s history that he is 
allowed to go among the herd of men as their 
redeemer. But for those who have the power 
to separate themselves from this herd he is 
always at hand. And for those who are strong 
enough to conquer the vices of the personal 
human nature, as set forth in these four rules, 
he is consciously at hand, easily recognised, 
ready to answer. 

But this conquering of self implies a 
destruction of qualities which most men regard 
as not only indestructible but desirable. The 
"power to wound” includes much that men 
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value, not only in themselves, but in others. The 
instinct of self-defence and of self-preservation 
is part of it; the idea that one has any right or 
rights, either as citizen, or man, or individual, 
the pleasant consciousness of self-respect and 
of virtue. These are hard sayings to many; yet 
they are true. For these words that | am writing 
now, and those which | have written on this 
subject, are not in any sense my own. They 
are drawn from the traditions of the lodge of 
the Great Brotherhood, which was once the 
secret splendour of Egypt. The rules written in 
its ante-chamber were the same as those now 
written in the ante-chamber of existing schools. 
Through all time the wise men have lived 
apart from the mass. And even when some 
temporary purpose or object induces one of 
them to come into the midst of human life, his 
seclusion and safety is preserved as completely 
as ever. It is part of his inheritance, part of his 
position, he has an actual title to it, and can no 
more put it aside than the Duke of Westminster 
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can say he does not choose to be the Duke of 
Westminster. In the various great cities of the 
world an adept lives for a while from time to 
time, or perhaps only passes through; but all 
are occasionally aided by the actual power and 
presence of one of these men. Here in London, 
as in Paris and St. Petersburgh, there are men 
high in development. But they are only known 
as mystics by those who have the power to 
recognise; the power given by the conquering 
of self. Otherwise how could they exist, even 
for an hour, in such a mental and psychic 
atmosphere as is created by the confusion and 
disorder of a city? Unless protected and made 
safe their own growth would be interfered 
with, their work injured. And the neophyte 
may meet an adept in the flesh, may live in 
the same house with him, and yet be unable 
to recognise him, and unable to make his own 
voice heard by him. For no nearness in space, 
no closeness of relations, no daily intimacy, can 
do away with the inexorable laws which give the 
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adept his seclusion. No voice penetrates to his 
inner hearing till it has become a divine voice, 
a voice which gives no utterance to the cries of 
self. Any lesser appeal would be as useless, as 
much a waste of energy and power, as for mere 
children who are learning their alphabet to be 
taught it by a professor of philology. Until a man 
has become, in heart and spirit, a disciple, he 
has no existence for those who are teachers of 
disciples. And he becomes this by one method 
only—the surrender of his personal humanity. 
For the voice to have lost the power to wound, 
a man must have reached that point where he 
sees himself only as one of the vast multitude 
that live; one of the sands washed hither and 
thither by the sea of vibratory existence. It is 
said that every grain of sand in the ocean bed 
does, in its turn, get washed up on to the shore 
and lie for a moment in the sunshine. So with 
human beings, they are driven hither and thither 
by a great force, and each, in his turn, finds the 
sunrays on him. When a man is able to regard 
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his own life as part of a whole like this he will no 
longer struggle in order to obtain anything for 
himself. This is the surrender of personal rights. 
The ordinary man expects, not to take equal 
fortunes with the rest of the world, but in some 
points, about which he cares, to fare better 
than the others. The disciple does not expect 
this. Therefore, though he be, like Epictetus, a 
chained slave, he has no word to say about it. 
He knows that the wheel of life turns ceaselessly. 
Burne Jones has shown it in his marvellous 
picture—the wheel turns, and on it are bound 
the rich and the poor, the great and the small— 
each has its moment of good fortune when the 
wheel brings him uppermost—the King rises 
and falls, the poet is féted and forgotten, the 
slave is happy and afterwards discarded. Each 
in his turn is crushed as the wheel turns on. The 
disciple knows that this is so, and though it is 
his duty to make the utmost of the life that is 
his, he neither complains of it nor is elated 
by it, nor does he complain against the better 
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fortune of others. All alike, as he well knows, 
are but learning a lesson; and he smiles at the 
socialist and the reformer who endeavour by 
sheer force to re-arrange circumstances which 
arise out of the forces of human nature itself. 
This is but kicking against the pricks; a waste of 
life and energy. 

In realising this aman surrenders his imagined 
individual rights, of whatever sort. That takes 
away one keen sting which is common to all 
ordinary men. 

When the disciple has fully recognised 
that the very thought of individual rights is 
only the outcome of the venomous quality in 
himself, that it is the hiss of the snake of self 
which poisons with its sting his own life and the 
lives of those about him, then he is ready to 
take part in a yearly ceremony which is open 
to all neophytes who are prepared for it. All 
weapons of defence and offence are given 
up; all weapons of mind and heart, and brain, 
and spirit. Never again can another man be 
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regarded as a person who can be criticised or 
condemned; never again can the neophyte 
raise his voice in self-defence or excuse. From 
that ceremony he turns into the world as 
helpless, as unprotected, as a new-born child. 
That, indeed is what he is. He has begun to be 
born again on to the higher plane of life, that 
breezy and well-lit plateau from whence the 
eyes see intelligently and regard the world 
with a new insight. 

| have said, a little way back, that after 
parting with the sense of individual rights, the 
disciple must part also with the sense of self- 
respect and of virtue. This may sound a terrible 
doctrine, yet all occultists know well that it is 
not a doctrine, but a fact. He who thinks himself 
holier than another, he who has any pride in 
his own exemption from vice or folly, he who 
believes himself wise, or in any way superior 
to his fellow men, is incapable of discipleship. 
A man must become as a little child before he 
can enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
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Virtue and wisdom are sublime things; but 
if they create pride and a consciousness of 
separateness from the rest of humanity in the 
mind of a man, then they are only the snakes 
of self reappearing in a finer form. At any 
moment he may put on his grosser shape and 
sting as fiercely as when he inspired the actions 
of a murderer who kills for gain or hatred, ora 
politician who sacrifices the mass for his own or 
his party's interests. 

In fact, to have lost the power to wound, 
implies that the snake is not only scotched, but 
killed. When it is merely stupefied or lulled 
to sleep it awakes again and the disciple uses 
his knowledge and his power for his own 
ends, and is a pupil of the many masters of the 
black art, for the road to destruction is very 
broad and easy, and the way can be found 
blindfold. That it is the way to destruction is 
evident, for when a man begins to live for self 
he narrows his horizon steadily till at last the 
fierce driving inwards leaves him but the space 
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of a pin’s-head to dwell in. We have all seen 
this phenomenon occur in ordinary life. A man 
who becomes selfish isolates himself, grows less 
interesting and less agreeable to others. The 
sight is an awful one, and people shrink from 
a very selfish person at last, as from a beast of 
prey. How much more awful is it when it occurs 
on the more advanced plane of life, with the 
added powers of knowledge, and through the 
greater sweep of successive incarnations! 
Therefore | say, pause and think well upon the 
threshold. For if the demand of the neophyte is 
made without the complete purification, it will 
not penetrate the seclusion of the divine adept, 
but will evoke the terrible forces which attend 
upon the black side of our human nature. 


“Before the soul can stand in the presence of the 
Masters its feet must be washed in the blood of the 


heart” 
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The word soul, as used here, means the divine 
soul, or “starry spirit” 

“To be able to stand is to have confidence;” 
and to have confidence means that the disciple 
is sure of himself, that he has surrendered his 
emotions, his very self, even his humanity; that 
he is incapable of fear and unconscious of 
pain; that his whole consciousness is centred in 
the divine life, which is expressed symbolically 
by the term “the Masters”; that he has neither 
eyes, nor ears, nor speech, nor power, save 
in and for the divine ray on which his highest 
sense has touched. Then is he fearless, free 
from suffering, free from anxiety or dismay; 
his soul stands without shrinking or desire of 
postponement, in the full blaze of the divine 
light which penetrates through and through his 
being. Then he has come into his inheritance 
and can claim his kinship with the teachers of 
men; he is upright, he has raised his head, he 
breathes the same air that they do. 
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But before it is in any way possible for him to 
do this, the feet of the soul must be washed in 
the blood of the heart. 

The sacrifice, or surrender of the heart of 
man, and its emotions, is the first of the rules; 
it involves the “attaining of an equilibrium 
which cannot be shaken by personal emotion.’ 
This is done by the stoic philosopher; he, too, 
stands aside and looks equably upon his own 
sufferings, as well as on those of others. 

In the same way that “tears” in the language 
of occultists expresses the soul of emotion, not 
its material appearance, so blood expresses, not 
that blood which is an essential of physical life, 
but the vital creative principle in man’s nature, 
which drives him into human life in order to 
experience pain and pleasure, joy and sorrow. 
When he has let the blood flow from the heart 
he stands before the Masters as a pure spirit 
which no longer wishes to incarnate for the 
sake of emotion and experience. Through 
great cycles of time successive incarnations 
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in gross matter may yet be his lot; but he no 
longer desires them, the crude wish to live 
has departed from him. When he takes upon 
him man’s form in the flesh he does it in the 
pursuit of a divine object, to accomplish the 
work of “the Masters,’ and for no other end. He 
looks neither for pleasure nor pain, asks for no 
heaven, and fears no hell; yet he has entered 
upon a great inheritance which is not so mucha 
compensation for these things surrendered, as 
a state which simply blots out the memory of 
them. He lives now not in the world, but with it; 
his horizon has extended itself to the width of 
the whole universe. 
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The Hindu-Yogi Science of Breath 
1903 
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COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE ORIENTAL 
BREATHING PHILOSOPHY of Physical, Mental, 
Psychic and Spiritual Development 
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O THE MEMORY of SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

That Illuminated Soul Who Brought to the 
Western World The First Authoritative Word 
of the Higher Yogi Philosophy this little book is 
reverently dedicated 
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Chapter I: Salaam 





T= WESTERN STUDENT is apt to be somewhat 
confused in his ideas regarding the Yogis 
and their philosophy and practice. Travelers to 
India have written great tales about the hordes 
of fakirs, mendicants and mountebanks who 
infest the great roads of India and the streets 
of its cities, and who impudently claim the 
title “Yogi” The Western student is scarcely to 
be blamed for thinking of the typical Yogi as 
an emaciated, fanatical, dirty, ignorant Hindu, 
who either sits in a fixed posture until his body 
becomes ossified, or else holds his arm up 
in the air until it becomes stiff and withered 
and forever after remains in that position, or 
perhaps clenches his fist and holds it tight until 
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his fingernails grow through the palms of his 
hands. That these people exist is true, but their 
claim to the title "Yogi" seems as absurd to the 
true Yogi as does the claim to the title “Doctor” 
on the part of the man who pares one's corns 
seem to the eminent surgeon, or as does the 
title of “Professor, as assumed by the street 
corner vendor of worm medicine, seem to the 
President of Harvard or Yale. 

There have been for ages past in India and 
other Oriental countries men who devoted 
their time and attention to the development 
of Man, physically, mentally and spiritually. The 
experience of generations of earnest seekers 
has been handed down for centuries from 
teacher to pupil, and gradually a definite Yogi 
science was built up. To these investigations 
and teachings was finally applied the term 
"Yogi, from the Sanscrit word "Yug,' meaning 
"to join.” From the same source comes the 
English word “yoke, with a similar meaning. 
Its use in connection with these teachings is 
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difficult to trace, different authorities giving 
different explanations, but probably the most 
ingenious is that which holds that it is intended 
as the Hindu equivalent for the idea conveyed 
by the English phrase, “getting into harness,’ or 
"yoking up,’ as the Yogi undoubtedly “gets into 
harness” in his work of controlling the body 
and mind by the Will. 

Yoga is divided into several branches, ranging 
from that which teaches the control of the body, 
to that which teaches the attainment of the 
highest spiritual development. In the work we 
will not go into the higher phases of the subject, 
except when the “Science of Breath” touches 
upon the same. The “Science of Breath” touches 
Yoga at many points, and although chiefly 
concerned with the development and control 
of the physical, has also its psychic side, and 
even enters the field of spiritual development. 

In India there are great schools of Yoga, 
comprising thousands of the leading minds 
of that great country. The Yoga philosophy is 
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the rule of life for many people. The pure Yogi 
teachings, however, are given only to the few, 
the masses being satisfied with the crumbs which 
fall from the tables of the educated classes, the 
Oriental custom in this respect being opposed 
to that of the Western world. But Western ideas 
are beginning to have their effect even in the 
Orient, and teachings which were once given 
only to the few are now freely offered to any 
who are ready to receive them. The East and 
the West are growing closer together, and both 
profiting by the close contact, each influencing 
the other. 

The Hindu Yogis have always paid great 
attention to the Science of Breath, for reasons 
which will be apparent to the student who 
reads this book. Many Western writers have 
touched upon this phase of the Yogi teachings, 
but we believe that it has been reserved for 
the writer of this work to give to the Western 
student, in concise form and simple language, 
the underlying principles of the Yogi Science 
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of Breath, together with many of the favorite 
Yogi breathing exercises and methods. We 
have given the Western idea as well as the 
Oriental, showing how one dovetails into the 
other. We have used the ordinary English terms, 
almost entirely, avoiding the Sanscrit terms, so 
confusing to the average Western reader. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the 
physical phase of the Science of Breath; then 
the psychic and mental sides are considered, 
and finally the spiritual side is touched upon. 

We may be pardoned if we express ourselves 
as pleased with our success in condensing 
so much Yogi lore into so few pages, and by 
the use of words and terms which may be 
understood by anyone. Our only fear is that 
its very simplicity may cause some to pass it 
by as unworthy of attention, while they pass 
on their way searching for something "deep, 
mysterious and non-understandable. However, 
the Western mind is eminently practical, and 
we know that it is only a question of a short 
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time before it will recognize the practicability 
of this work. 

We greet our students, with our most 
profound salaam, and bid them be seated for 
their first lesson in the Yogi Science of Breath. 
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Chapter II: “Breath Is Life” 





[ IS ABSOLUTELY dependent upon the act 
of breathing. “Breath is Life.” 

Differ as they may upon details of theory and 
terminology, the Oriental and the Occidental 
agree upon these fundamental principles. 

To breathe is to live, and without breath 
there is no life. Not only are the higher animals 
dependent upon breath for life and health, but 
even the lower forms of animal life must breathe 
to live, and plant life is likewise dependent 
upon the air for continued existence. 

The infant draws in a long, deep breath, 
retains it for a moment to extract from it its life- 
giving properties, and then exhales it in a long 
wail, and lo! its life upon earth has begun. The 
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old man gives a faint gasp, ceases to breathe, 
and life is over. From the first faint breath of the 
infant to the last gasp of the dying man, it is one 
long story of continued breathing. Life is but a 
series of breaths. 

Breathing may be considered the most 
important of all of the functions of the body, for, 
indeed, all the other functions depend upon 
it. Man may exist some time without eating; 
a shorter time without drinking; but without 
breathing his existence may be measured by a 
few minutes. 

And not only is Man dependent upon Breath 
for life, but he is largely dependent upon correct 
habits of breathing for continued vitality and 
freedom from disease. An intelligent control 
of our breathing power will lengthen our days 
upon earth by giving us increased vitality and 
powers of resistance, and, on the other hand, 
unintelligent and careless breathing will tend 
to shorten our days, by decreasing our vitality 
and laying us open to disease. 
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Man in his normal state had no need of 
instruction in breathing. Like the lower animal 
and the child, he breathed naturally and 
properly, as nature intended him to do, but 
civilization has changed him in this and other 
respects. He has contracted improper methods 
and attitudes of walking, standing and sitting, 
which have robbed him of his birthright of 
natural and correct breathing. He has paid 
a high price for civilization. The savage, to- 
day, breathes naturally, unless he has been 
contaminated by the habits of civilized man. 

The percentage of civilized men who breathe 
correctly is quite small, and the result is shown 
in contracted chests and stooping shoulders, 
and the terrible increase in diseases of the 
respiratory organs, including that dread monster, 
Consumption, “the white scourge.’ Eminent 
authorities have stated that one generation of 
correct breathers would regenerate the race, 
and disease would be so rare as to be looked 
upon as a curiosity. Whether looked at from 
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the standpoint of the Oriental or Occidental, 
the connection between correct breathing and 
health is readily seen and explained. 

The Occidental teachings show that the 
physical health depends very materially upon 
correct breathing. The Oriental teachers not 
only admit that their Occidental brothers are 
right, but say that in addition to the physical 
benefit derived from correct habits of breathing, 
Man’s mental power, happiness, self-control, 
clear-sightedness, morals, and even his spiritual 
growth may be increased by an understanding 
of the "Science of Breath.” Whole schools of 
Oriental Philosophy have been founded upon 
this science, and this knowledge when grasped 
by the Western races, and by them put to the 
practical use which is their strong point, will 
work wonders among them. The theory of the 
East, wedded to the practice of the West, will 
produce worthy offspring. 

This work will take up the Yogi “Science of 
Breath,’ which includes not only all that is known 
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to the Western physiologist and hygienist, but 
the occult side of the subject as well. It not only 
points out the way to physical health along the 
lines of what Western scientists have termed 
“deep breathing,’ etc., but also goes into the less 
known phases of the subject, and shows how 
the Hindu Yogi controls his body, increasing 
his mental capacity, and develops the spiritual 
side of his nature by the “Science of Breath.’ 
The Yogi practices exercises by which he 
attains control of his body, and is enabled to 
send to any organ or part an increased flow of 
vital force or “prana,’ thereby strengthening 
and invigorating the part or organ. He knows all 
that his Western scientific brother knows about 
the physiological effect of correct breathing, 
but he also knows that the air contains more 
than oxygen and hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
that something more is accomplished than 
the mere oxygenating of the blood. He knows 
something about “prana,’ of which his Western 
brother is ignorant, and he is fully aware of 
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the nature and manner of handling that great 
principle of energy, and is fully informed as to 
its effect upon the human body and mind. He 
knows that by rhythmical breathing one may 
bring himself into harmonious vibration with 
nature, and aid in the unfoldment of his latent 
powers. He knows that by controlled breathing 
he may not only cure disease in himself and 
others, but also practically do away with fear 
and worry and the baser emotions. 

To teach these things is the object of this 
work. We will give in a few chapters concise 
explanations and instructions, which might be 
extended into volumes. We hope to awaken 
the minds of the Western world to the value of 
the Yogi “Science of Breath’ 
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Chapter III: The Exoteric Theory of Breath 





|’ THIS CHAPTER we will give you briefly the 
theories of the Western scientific world 
regarding the functions of the respiratory 
organs, and the part in the human economy 
played by the breath. In subsequent chapters 
we will give the additional theories and 
ascertained facts of the Oriental school of 
thought and research. The Oriental accepts 
the theories and facts of his Western brothers 
(which have been known to him for centuries) 
and adds thereto much that the latter do not 
now accept, but which they will in due time 
“discover” and which, after renaming, they will 
present to the world as a great truth. 
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Before taking up the Western idea, it will 
perhaps be better to give a hasty general idea 
of the Organs of Respiration. 

The Organs of Respiration consist of the 
lungs and the air passages leading to them. 
The lungs are two in number, and occupy the 
pleural chamber of the thorax, one on each 
side of the median line, being separated from 
each other by the heart, the greater blood 
vessels and the larger air tubes. Each lung is 
free in all directions, except at the root, which 
consists chiefly of the bronchi, arteries and 
veins connecting the lungs with the trachea and 
heart. The lungs are spongy and porous, and 
their tissues are very elastic. They are covered 
with a delicately constructed but strong sac, 
known as the pleural sac, one wall of which 
closely adheres to the lung, and the other to 
the inner wall of the chest, and which secretes 
a fluid which allows the inner surfaces of the 
walls to glide easily upon each other in the act 
of breathing. 
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The Air Passages consist of the interior of the 
nose, pharynx, larynx, windpipe or trachea, and 
the bronchial tubes. When we breathe, we draw 
in the air through the nose, in which it is warmed 
by contact with the mucous membrane, which 
is richly supplied with blood, and after it has 
passed through the pharynx and larynx it passes 
into the trachea or windpipe, which subdivides 
into numerous tubes called the bronchial 
tubes (bronchia), which in turn subdivide into 
and terminate in minute subdivisions in all the 
small air spaces in the lungs, of which the lungs 
contain millions. A writer has stated that if the 
air cells of the lungs were spread out over an 
unbroken surface, they would cover an area of 
fourteen thousand square feet. 

The air is drawn into the lungs by the action 
of the diaphragm, a great, strong, flat, sheet-like 
muscle, stretched across the chest, separating 
the chest-box from the abdomen. The 
diaphragm’s action is almost as automatic as that 
of the heart, although it may be transformed 
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into a semi-voluntary muscle by an effort of the 
will. When it expands, it increases the size of 
the chest and lungs, and the air rushes into the 
vacuum thus created. When it relaxes the chest 
and lungs contract and the air is expelled from 
the lungs. 

Now, before considering what happens 
to the air in the lungs, let us look a little into 
the matter of the circulation of the blood. The 
blood, as you know, is driven by the heart, 
through the arteries, into the capillaries, thus 
reaching every part of the body, which it 
vitalizes, nourishes and strengthens. It then 
returns by means of the capillaries by another 
route, the veins, to the heart, from whence it is 
drawn to the lungs. 

The blood starts on its arterial journey, bright 
red and rich, laden with life-giving qualities 
and properties. It returns by the venous route, 
poor, blue and dull, being laden down with the 
waste matter of the system. It goes out like a 
fresh stream from the mountains; it returns as 
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a stream of sewer water. This foul stream goes 
to the right auricle of the heart. When this 
auricle becomes filled, it contracts and forces 
the stream of blood through an opening in the 
right ventricle of the heart, which in turn sends 
it on to the lungs, where it is distributed by 
millions of hair-like blood vessels to the air cells 
of the lungs, of which we have spoken. Now, let 
us take up the story of the lungs at this point. 
The foul stream of blood is now distributed 
among the millions of tiny air cells in the lungs. 
A breath of air is inhaled and the oxygen 
of the air comes in contact with the impure 
blood through the thin walls of the hair-like 
blood vessels of the lungs, which walls are thick 
enough to hold the blood, but thin enough to 
admit the oxygen to penetrate them. When 
the oxygen comes in contact with the blood, a 
form of combustion takes place, and the blood 
takes up oxygen and releases carbonic acid 
gas generated from the waste products and 
poisonous matter which has been gathered 
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up by the blood from all parts of the system. 
The blood thus purified and oxygenated is 
carried back to the heart, again rich, red and 
bright, and laden with life-giving properties 
and qualities. Upon reaching the left auricle 
of the heart, it is forced into the left ventricle, 
from whence it is again forced out through 
the arteries on its mission of life to all parts of 
the system. It is estimated that in a single day 
of twenty-four hours, 35,000 pints of blood 
traverse the capillaries of the lungs, the blood 
corpuscles passing in single file and being 
exposed to the oxygen of the air on both of 
their surfaces. When one considers the minute 
details of the process alluded to, he is lost in 
wonder and admiration at Nature's infinite care 
and intelligence. 

It will be seen that unless fresh air in sufficient 
quantities reaches the lungs, the foul stream 
of venous blood cannot be purified, and 
consequently not only is the body thus robbed 
of nourishment, but the waste products which 
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should have been destroyed are returned 
to the circulation and poison the system, and 
death ensues. Impure air acts in the same way, 
only in a lessened degree. It will also be seen 
that if one does not breathe in a sufficient 
quantity of air, the work of the blood cannot go 
on properly, and the result is that the body is 
insufficiently nourished and disease ensues, or 
a state of imperfect health is experienced. The 
blood of one who breathes improperly is, of 
course, of a bluish, dark color, lacking the rich 
redness of pure arterial blood. This often shows 
itself in a poor complexion. Proper breathing, 
and a consequent good circulation, results in a 
clear, bright complexion. 

A little reflection will show the vital 
importance of correct breathing. If the blood 
is not fully purified by the regenerative 
process of the lungs, it returns to the arteries 
in an abnormal state, insufficiently purified and 
imperfectly cleansed of the impurities which it 
took up on its return journey. These impurities 
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if returned to the system will certainly manifest 
in some form of disease, either in a form of 
blood disease or some disease resulting from 
impaired functioning of some insufficiently 
nourished organ or tissue. 

The blood, when properly exposed to the 
air in the lungs, not only has its impurities 
consumed, and parts with its noxious carbonic 
acid gas, but it also takes up and absorbs a 
certain quantity of oxygen which it carries to 
all parts of the body, where it is needed in 
order that Nature may perform her processes 
properly. When the oxygen comes in contact 
with the blood, it unites with the haemoglobin 
of the blood and is carried to every cell, tissue, 
muscle and organ, which it invigorates and 
strengthens, replacing the wornout cells and 
tissue by new materials which Nature converts 
to her use. Arterial blood, properly exposed 
to the air, contains about 25 per cent of free 
oxygen. 
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Not only is every part vitalized by the oxygen, 
but the act of digestion depends materially 
upon a certain amount of oxygenation of the 
food, and this can be accomplished only by 
the oxygen in the blood coming in contact 
with the food and producing a certain form 
of combustion. It is therefore necessary that 
a proper supply of oxygen be taken through 
the lungs. This accounts for the fact that weak 
lungs and poor digestion are so often found 
together. To grasp the full significance of this 
statement, one must remember that the entire 
body receives nourishment from the food 
assimilated, and that imperfect assimilation 
always means an imperfectly nourished body. 
Even the lungs themselves depend upon the 
same source for nourishment, and if through 
imperfect breathing the assimilation becomes 
imperfect, and the lungs in turn become 
weakened, they are rendered still less able to 
perform their work properly, and so in turn 
the body becomes further weakened. Every 
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particle of food and drink must be oxygenated 
before it can yield us the proper nourishment, 
and before the waste products of the system 
can be reduced to the proper condition to be 
eliminated from the system. Lack of sufficient 
oxygen means imperfect nutrition, imperfect 
elimination and imperfect health. Verily, 
“breath is life.’ 

The combustion arising from the change 
in the waste products generates heat and 
equalizes the temperature of the body. Good 
breathers are not apt to “take cold)’ and they 
generally have plenty of good warm blood 
which enables them to resist the changes in the 
outer temperature. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
important processes, the act of breathing gives 
exercise to the internal organs and muscles, 
which feature is generally overlooked by the 
Western writers on the subject, but which the 
Yogis fully appreciate. 
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In imperfect or shallow breathing, only 
a portion of the lung cells are brought into 
play, and a great portion of the lung capacity 
is lost, the system suffering in proportion to 
the amount of under-oxygenation. The lower 
animals, in their native state, breathe naturally, 
and primitive man undoubtedly did the same. 
The abnormal manner of living adopted by 
civilized man—the shadow that follows upon 
civilization—has robbed us of our natural habit 
of breathing, and the race has greatly suffered 
thereby. Man's only physical salvation is to “get 
back to Nature.’ 
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Chapter IV: The Esoteric Theory of Breath 





TE SCIENCE OF Breath, like many other 
teachings, has its esoteric or inner phase, as 
well as its exoteric or external. The physiological 
phase may be termed the outer or exoteric 
side of the subject, and the phase which we 
will now consider may be termed its esoteric 
or inner side. Occultists, in all ages and lands, 
have always taught, usually secretly to a few 
followers, that there was to be found in the air 
a substance or principle from which all activity, 
vitality and life was derived. They differed in 
their terms and names for this force, as well 
as in the details of the theory, but the main 
principle is to be found in all occult teachings 
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and philosophies, and has for centuries formed 
a portion of the teachings of the Oriental Yogis. 

In order to avoid misconceptions arising 
from the various theories regarding this great 
principle, which theories are usually attached 
to some name given the principle, we, in this 
work, will speak of the principle as “Prana,’ 
this word being the Sanscrit term meaning 
"Absolute Energy” Many occult authorities 
teach that the principle which the Hindus term 
“Prana” is the universal principle of energy or 
force, and that all energy or force is derived 
from that principle, or, rather, is a particular 
form of manifestation of that principle. These 
theories do not concern us in the consideration 
of the subject matter of this work, and we will 
therefore confine ourselves to an understanding 
of prana as the principle of energy exhibited in 
all living things, which distinguishes them from 
a lifeless thing. We may consider it as the active 
principle of life—Vital Force, if you please. It is 
found in all forms of life, from the amoeba to 
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man—from the most elementary form of plant 
life to the highest form of animal life. Prana is 
all pervading. It is found in all things having life, 
and as the occult philosophy teaches that life 
is in all things—in every atom—the apparent 
lifelessness of some things being only a lesser 
degree of manifestation, we may understand 
their teachings that prana is everywhere, in 
everything. Prana must not be confounded with 
the Ego—that bit of Divine Spirit in every soul, 
around which clusters matter and energy. Prana 
is merely a form of energy used by the Ego in 
its material manifestation. When the Ego leaves 
the body, the prana, being no longer under 
its control, responds only to the orders of the 
individual atoms, or groups of atoms, forming 
the body, and as the body disintegrates and 
is resolved to its original elements, each atom 
takes with it sufficient prana to enable it to form 
new combinations, the unused prana returning 
to the great universal storehouse from which it 
came. With the Ego in control, cohesion exists 
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and the atoms are held together by the Will of 
the Ego. 

Prana is the name by which we designate 
a universal principle, which principle is the 
essence of all motion, force or energy, whether 
manifested in gravitation, electricity, the 
revolution of the planets, and all forms of 
life, from the highest to the lowest. It may be 
called the soul of Force and Energy in all their 
forms, and that principle which, operating in a 
certain way, causes that form of activity which 
accompanies Life. 

This great principle is in all forms of matter, and 
yet it is not matter. It is in the air, but it is not the 
air nor one of its chemical constituents. Animal 
and plant life breathe it in with the air, and yet 
if the air contained it not they would die even 
though they might be filled with air. It is taken 
up by the system along with the oxygen, and 
yet is not the oxygen. The Hebrew writer of the 
book of Genesis knew the difference between 
the atmospheric air and the mysterious and 
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potent principle contained within it. He speaks 
of neshemet ruach chayim, which, translated, 
means “the breath of the spirit of life” In the 
Hebrew neshemet means the ordinary breath 
of atmospheric air, and chayim means life or 
lives, while the word ruach means the “spirit of 
life, which occultists claim is the same principle 
which we speak of as Prana. 

Prana is in the atmospheric air, but it is also 
elsewhere, and it penetrates where the air 
cannot reach. The oxygen in the air plays an 
important part in sustaining animal life, and 
the carbon plays a similar part with plant life, 
but Prana has its own distinct part to play 
in the manifestation of life, aside from the 
physiological functions. 

We are constantly inhaling the air charged 
with prana, and are as constantly extracting 
the latter from the air and appropriating it to 
our uses. Prana is found in its freest state in 
the atmospheric air, which when fresh is fairly 
charged with it, and we draw it to us more 
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easily from the air than from any other source. 
In ordinary breathing we absorb and extract a 
normal supply of prana, but by controlled and 
regulated breathing (generally known as Yogi 
breathing) we are enabled to extract a greater 
supply, which is stored away in the brain and 
nerve centers, to be used when necessary. 
We may store away prana, just as the storage 
battery stores away electricity. The many 
powers attributed to advanced occultists is due 
largely to their knowledge of this fact and their 
intelligent use of this stored-up energy. The 
Yogis know that by certain forms of breathing 
they establish certain relations with the supply 
of prana and may draw on the same for what 
they require. Not only do they strengthen all 
parts of their body in this way, but the brain 
itself may receive increased energy from the 
same source, and latent faculties be developed 
and psychic powers attained. One who has 
mastered the science of storing away prana, 
either consciously or unconsciously, often 
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radiates vitality and strength which is felt by 
those coming in contact with him, and such a 
person may impart this strength to others, and 
give them increased vitality and health. What is 
called “magnetic healing” is performed in this 
way, although many practitioners are not aware 
of the source of their power. 

Western scientists have been dimly aware 
of this great principle with which the air is 
charged, but finding that they could find no 
chemical trace of it, or make it register on 
any of their instruments, they have generally 
treated the Oriental theory with disdain. They 
could not explain this principle, and so denied 
it. They seem, however, to recognize that the 
air in certain places possesses a greater amount 
of “something” and sick people are directed by 
their physicians to seek such places in hopes of 
regaining lost health. 

The oxygen in the air is appropriated by the 
blood and is made use of by the circulatory 
system. The prana in the air is appropriated by 
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the nervous system, and is used in its work. And 
as the oxygenated blood is carried to all parts 
of the system, building up and replenishing, so 
is the prana carried to all parts of the nervous 
system, adding strength and vitality. If we think 
of prana as being the active principle of what 
we Call “vitality, we will be able to form a much 
clearer idea of what an important part it plays 
in our lives. Just as is the oxygen in the blood 
used up by the wants of the system, so the 
supply of prana taken up by the nervous system 
is exhausted by our thinking, willing, acting, 
etc., and in consequence constant replenishing 
is necessary. Every thought, every act, every 
effort of the will, every motion of a muscle, 
uses up a certain amount of what we call nerve 
force, which is really a form of prana. To move a 
muscle the brain sends out an impulse over the 
nerves, and the muscle contracts, and so much 
prana is expended. When it is remembered 
that the greater portion of prana acquired by 
man comes to him from the air inhaled, the 
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importance of proper breathing is readily 
understood. 
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Chapter V: The Nervous System 





[" WILL BE noticed that the Western scientific 
theories regarding the breath confine 
themselves to the effects of the absorption 
of oxygen, and its use through the circulatory 
system, while the Yogi theory also takes into 
consideration the absorption of Prana, and 
its manifestation through the channels of the 
Nervous System. Before proceeding further, 
it may be as well to take a hasty glance at the 
Nervous System. 

The Nervous System of man is divided into 
two great systems, viz., the Cerebro-Spinal 
System and the Sympathetic System. The 
Cerebro-Spinal System consists of all that part 
of the Nervous System contained within the 
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cranial cavity and the spinal canal, viz., the 
brain and the spinal cord, together with the 
nerves which branch off from the same. This 
system presides over the functions of animal 
life known as volition, sensation, etc. The 
Sympathetic System includes all that part of 
the Nervous System located principally in the 
thoracic, abdominal and pelvic cavities, and 
which is distributed to the internal organs. It has 
control over the involuntary processes, such as 
growth, nutrition, etc. 

The Cerebro-Spinal System attends to all the 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, etc. 
It sets things in motion; it is used by the Ego 
to think—to manifest consciousness. It is the 
instrument with which the Ego communicates 
with the outside world. This system may be 
likened to a telephone system, with the brain 
as the central office, and the spinal column and 
nerves as cable and wires respectively. 

The brain is a great mass of nerve tissue, and 
consists of three parts, viz., the Cerebrum 
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or brain proper, which occupies the upper, 
front, middle and back portion of the skull; 
the Cerebellum, or “little brain,’ which fills the 
lower and back portion of the skull; and the 
Medulla Oblongata, which is the broadened 
commencement of the spinal cord, lying before 
and in front of the Cerebellum. 

The Cerebrum is the organ of that part of the 
mind which manifests itself in intellectual action. 
The Cerebellum regulates the movements of 
the voluntary muscles. The Medulla Oblongata 
is the upper enlarged end of the spinal cord, 
and from it and the Cerebrum branch forth the 
Cranial Nerves which reach to various parts of 
the head, to the organs of special sense, and 
to some of the thoracic and abdominal organs, 
and to the organs of respiration. 

The Spinal Cord, or spinal marrow, fills 
the spinal canal in the vertebral column, or 
“backbone.” It is a long mass of nerve tissue, 
branching off at the several vertebrae to nerves 
communicating with all parts of the body. The 
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Spinal Cord is like a large telephone cable, and 
the emerging nerves are like the private wires 
connecting therewith. 

The Sympathetic Nervous System consists of 
a double chain of Ganglia on the side of the 
Spinal column, and scattered ganglia in the 
head, neck, chest and abdomen. (A ganglion is 
a mass of nervous matter including nerve cells.) 
These ganglia are connected with each other 
by filaments, and are also connected with the 
Cerebro-Spinal System by motor and sensory 
nerves. From these ganglia numerous fibers 
branch out to the organs of the body, blood 
vessels, etc. At various points, the nerves meet 
together and form what are known as plexuses. 
The Sympathetic System practically controls 
the involuntary processes, such as circulation, 
respiration and digestion. 

The power of force transmitted from the 
brain to all parts of the body by means of 
the nerves, is known to Western science as 
"nerve force,’ although the Yogi knows it to 
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be a manifestation of Prana. In character and 
rapidity it resembles the electric current. It 
will be seen that without this “nerve force” the 
heart cannot beat; the blood cannot circulate; 
the lungs cannot breathe; the various organs 
cannot function; in fact the machinery of the 
body comes to a stop without it. Nay more, 
even the brain cannot think without Prana be 
present. When these facts are considered, the 
importance of the absorption of Prana must 
be evident to all, and the Science of Breath 
assumes an importance even greater than that 
accorded it by Western science. 

The Yogi teachings go further than does 
Western science, in one important feature of the 
Nervous System. We allude to what Western 
science terms the “Solar Plexus,’ and which it 
considers as merely one of a series of certain 
matted nets of sympathetic nerves with their 
ganglia found in various parts of the body. Yogi 
science teaches that this Solar Plexus is really a 
most important part of the Nervous System, 
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and that it is a form of brain, playing one of the 
principal parts in the human economy. Western 
science seems to be moving gradually towards 
a recognition of this fact which has been known 
to the Yogis of the East for centuries, and some 
recent Western writers have termed the Solar 
Plexus the “Abdominal Brain.’ The Solar Plexus 
is situated in the Epigastric region, just back of 
the "pit of the stomach” on either side of the 
spinal column. It is composed of white and 
gray brain matter, similar to that composing the 
other brains of man. It has control of the main 
internal organs of man, and plays a much more 
important part than is generally recognized. 
We will not go into the Yogi theory regarding 
the Solar Plexus, further than to say that they 
know it as the great central store-house of 
Prana. Men have been known to be instantly 
killed by a severe blow over the Solar Plexus, 
and prize fighters recognize its vulnerability 
and frequently temporarily paralyze their 
opponents by a blow over this region. 
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The name “Solar” is well bestowed on this 
"brain, as it radiates strength and energy to 
all parts of the body, even the upper brains 
depending largely upon it as a storehouse of 
Prana. Sooner or later Western science will fully 
recognize the real function of the Solar Plexus, 
and will accord to it a far more important place 
than it now occupies in their text-books and 
teachings. 
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Chapter VI: Nostril-Breathing vs. Mouth- 
Breathing 





O™ OF THE first lessons in the Yogi Science 
of Breath, is to learn how to breathe 
through the nostrils, and to overcome the 
common practice of mouth-breathing. 

The breathing mechanism of Man is so 
constructed that he may breathe either through 
the mouth or nasal tubes, but it is a matter 
of vital importance to him which method he 
follows, as one brings health and strength and 
the other disease and weakness. 

It should not be necessary to state to the 
student that the proper method of breathing 
is to take the breath through the nostrils, but 
alas! the ignorance among civilized people 
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regarding this simple matter is astounding. 
We find people in all walks of life habitually 
breathing through their mouths, and allowing 
their children to follow their horrible and 
disgusting example. 

Many of the diseases to which civilized man 
is subject are undoubtedly caused by this 
common habit of mouth-breathing. Children 
permitted to breathe in this way grow up with 
impaired vitality and weakened constitutions, 
and in manhood and womanhood break 
down and become chronic invalids. The 
mother of the savage race does better, being 
evidently guided by her intuition. She seems 
to instinctively recognize that the nostrils are 
the proper channels for the conveyal of air to 
the lungs, and she trains her infant to close its 
little lips and breathe through the nose. She 
tips its head forward when it is asleep, which 
attitude closes the lips and makes nostril- 
breathing imperative. If our civilized mothers 
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were to adopt the same plan, it would work a 
great good for the race. 

Many contagious diseases are contracted by 
the disgusting habit of mouth-breathing, and 
many cases of cold and catarrhal affections 
are also attributable to the same cause. Many 
persons who, for the sake of appearances, keep 
their mouth closed during the day, persist in 
mouth-breathing at night and often contract 
disease in this way. Carefully conducted 
scientific experiments have shown that soldiers 
and sailors who sleep with their mouths open 
are much more liable to contract contagious 
diseases than those who breathe properly 
through the nostrils. An instance is related in 
which small-pox became epidemic on a man- 
of-war in foreign parts, and every death which 
resulted was that of some sailor or marine who 
was a mouth-breather, not a single nostril- 
breather succumbing. 

The organs of respiration have their only 
protective apparatus, filter, or dust-catcher, in 
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the nostrils. When the breath is taken through 
the mouth, there is nothing from mouth to 
lungs to strain the air, or to catch the dust and 
other foreign matter in the air. From mouth 
to lungs the dirt or impure substance has a 
clear track, and the entire respiratory system 
is unprotected. And, moreover, such incorrect 
breathing admits cold air to the organs, thereby 
injuring them. Inflammation of the respiratory 
organs often results from the inhalation of cold 
air through the mouth. The man who breathes 
through the mouth at night, always awakens with 
a parched feeling in the mouth and a dryness in 
the throat. He is violating one of nature's laws, 
and is sowing the seeds of disease. 

Once more, remember that the mouth 
affords no protection to the respiratory organs, 
and cold air, dust and impurities and germs 
readily enter by that door. On the other hand, 
the nostrils and nasal passages show evidence 
of the careful design of nature in this respect. 
The nostrils are two narrow, tortuous channels, 
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containing numerous bristly hairs which serve 
the purpose of a filter or sieve to strain the air 
of its impurities, etc., which are expelled when 
the breath is exhaled. Not only do the nostrils 
serve this important purpose, but they also 
perform an important function in warming the 
air inhaled. The long narrow winding nostrils 
are filled with warm mucous membrane, which 
coming in contact with the inhaled air warms 
it so that it can do no damage to the delicate 
organs of the throat, or to the lungs. 

No animal, excepting man, sleeps with the 
mouth open or breathes through the mouth, 
and in fact it is believed that it is only civilized 
man who so perverts nature's functions, as the 
savage and barbarian races almost invariably 
breathe correctly. It is probable that this 
unnatural habit among civilized men has been 
acquired through unnatural methods of living, 
enervating luxuries and excessive warmth. 

The refining, filtering and straining apparatus 
of the nostrils renders the air fit to reach the 
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delicate organs of the throat and the lungs, and 
the air is not fit to so reach these organs until 
it has passed through nature's refining process. 
The impurities which are stopped and retained 
by the sieves and mucous membrane of the 
nostrils, are thrown out again by the expelled 
breath, in exhalation, and in case they have 
accumulated too rapidly or have managed to 
escape through the sieves and have penetrated 
forbidden regions, nature protects us by 
producing a sneeze which violently ejects the 
intruder. 

The air, when it enters the lungs is as different 
fromthe outside air, as is distilled water different 
from the water of the cistern. The intricate 
purifying organization of the nostrils, arresting 
and holding the impure particles in the air, is 
as important as is the action of the mouth in 
stopping cherry-stones and fish-bones and 
preventing them from being carried on to the 
stomach. Man should no more breathe through 
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his mouth than he would attempt to take food 
through his nose. 

Another feature of mouth-breathing is that 
the nasal passages, being thus comparatively 
unused, consequently fail to keep themselves 
clean and clear, and become clogged up and 
unclean, and are apt to contract local diseases. 
Like abandoned roads that soon become 
filled with weeds and rubbish, unused nostrils 
become filled with impurities and foul matter. 

One who habitually breathes through the 
nostrils is not likely to be troubled with clogged 
or stuffy nostrils, but for the benefit of those 
who have been more or less addicted to the 
unnatural mouth-breathing, and who wish to 
acquire the natural and rational method, it may 
perhaps be well to add a few words regarding 
the way to keep their nostrils clean and free 
from impurities. 

A favorite Oriental method is to snuff a little 
water up the nostrils allowing it to run down 
the passage into the throat, from thence it may 
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be ejected through the mouth. Some Hindu 
yogis immerse the face in a bowl of water, and 
by a sort of suction draw in quite a quantity 
of water, but this latter method requires 
considerable practice, and the first mentioned 
method is equally efficacious, and much more 
easily performed. 

Another good plan is to open the window 
and breathe freely, closing one nostril with the 
finger or thumb, sniffing up the air through the 
open nostril. Then repeat the process on the 
other nostril. Repeat several times, changing 
nostrils. This method will usually clear the 
nostrils of obstructions. 

In case the trouble is caused by catarrh 
it is well to apply a little vaseline or camphor 
ice or similar preparation. Or sniff up a little 
witch-hazel extract once in a while, and you will 
notice a marked improvement. A little care and 
attention will result in the nostrils becoming 
clean and remaining so. 
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We have given considerable space to this 
subject of nostril-breathing, not only because 
of its great importance in its reference to health, 
but because nostril-breathing is a prerequisite 
to the practice of the breathing exercises 
to be given later in this book, and because 
nostril-breathing is one of the basic principles 
underlying the Yogi Science of Breath. 

We urge upon the student the necessity of 
acquiring this method of breathing if he has 
it not, and caution him against dismissing this 
phase of the subject as unimportant. 
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Chapter VII: The Four Methods of Respiration 





|" THE CONSIDERATION of the question of 
respiration, we must begin by considering 
the mechanical arrangements whereby the 
respiratory movements are effected. The 
mechanics of respiration manifest through (1) 
the elastic movements of the lungs, and (2) 
the activities of the sides and bottom of the 
thoracic cavity in which the lungs are contained. 
The thorax is that portion of the trunk between 
the neck and the abdomen, the cavity of which 
(known as the thoracic cavity) is occupied 
mainly by the lungs and heart. It is bounded by 
the spinal column, the ribs with their cartilages, 
the breastbone, and below by the diaphragm. 
It is generally spoken of as “the chest.’ It has 
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been compared to a completely shut, conical 
box, the small end of which is turned upward, 
the back of the box being formed by the spinal 
column, the front by the breastbone and the 
sides by the ribs. 

The ribs are twenty-four in number, twelve 
on each side, and emerge from each side of the 
spinal column. The upper seven pair are known 
as “true ribs,’ being fastened to the breastbone 
direct, while the lower five pairs are called 
(false ribs) or “floating ribs, because they are 
not so fastened, the upper two of them being 
fastened by cartilage to the other ribs, the 
remainder having no cartilages, their forward 
ends being free. 

The ribs are moved in respiration by two 
superficial muscular layers, known as the 
intercostal muscles. The diaphragm, the 
muscular partition before alluded to, separates 
the chest box from the abdominal cavity. 

In the act of inhalation the muscles expand 
the lungs so that a vacuum is created and 
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the air rushes in in accordance with the well 
known law of physics. Everything depends 
upon the muscles concerned in the process of 
respiration, which we may as, for convenience, 
term the “respiratory muscles.” Without the 
aid of these muscles the lungs cannot expand, 
and upon the proper use and control of these 
muscles the Science of Breath largely depends. 
The proper control of these muscles will result 
in the ability to attain the maximum degree of 
lung expansion, and the greatest amount of the 
life giving properties of the air into the system. 

The Yogis classify Respiration into four 
general methods, viz: 


(1) High Breathing. 
(2) Mid Breathing. 
(3) Low Breathing. 
(4) Yogi Complete Breathing. 


We will give a general idea of the first three 
methods, and a more extended treatment 
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of the fourth method, upon which the Yogi 
Science of Breath is largely based. 


(1) HIGH BREATHING. 

This form of breathing is known to the 
Western world as Clavicular Breathing, or 
Collarbone Breathing. One breathing in this 
way elevates the ribs and raises the collarbone 
and shoulders, at the same time drawing in the 
abdomen and pushing its contents up against 
the diaphragm, which in turn is raised. 

The upper part of the chest and lungs, which 
is the smallest, is used, and consequently but 
a minimum amount of air enters the lungs. In 
addition to this, the diaphragm being raised, 
there can be no expansion in that direction. A 
study of the anatomy of the chest will convince 
any student that in this way a maximum amount 
of effort is used to obtain a minimum amount 
of benefit. 

High Breathing is probably the worst form 
of breathing known to man and requires 
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the greatest expenditure of energy with the 
smallest amount of benefit. It is an energy- 
wasting, poor-returns plan. It is quite common 
among the Western races, many women being 
addicted to it, and even singers, clergyman, 
lawyers and others, who should know better, 
using it ignorantly. 

Many diseases of the vocal organs and 
organs of respiration may be directly traced 
to this barbarous method of breathing, and 
the straining of delicate organs caused by this 
method, often results in the harsh, disagreeable 
voices heard on all sides. Many persons who 
breathe in this way become addicted to the 
disgusting practice of “mouth-breathing” 
described in a preceding chapter. 

If the student has any doubts about what 
has been said regarding this form of breathing, 
let him try the experiment of expelling all the 
air from his lungs, then standing erect, with 
hands at sides, let him raise the shoulders and 
collar-bone and inhale. He will find that the 
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amount of air inhaled far below normal. Then 
let him inhale a full breath, after dropping the 
shoulders and collar-bone, and he will receive 
an object lesson in breathing which he will be 
apt to remember much longer than he would 
any words, printed or spoken. 


(2) MID BREATHING. 

This method of respiration is known to 
Western students as Rib Breathing, or Inter- 
Costal Breathing, and while less objectionable 
than High Breathing, is far inferior to either 
Low Breathing or to the Yogi Complete Breath. 
In Mid Breathing the diaphragm is pushed 
upward, and the abdomen drawn in. The ribs 
are raised somewhat, and the chest is partially 
expanded. It is quite common among men who 
have made no study of the subject. As there 
are two better methods known, we give it only 
passing notice, and that principally to call your 
attention to its short-comings. 
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(3) Low BREATHING. 

This form of respiration is far better than 
either of the two preceding forms, and of 
recent years many Western writers have 
extolled its merits, and have exploited it under 
the names of “Abdominal Breathing, "Deep 
Breathing, “Diaphragmic Breathing, etc., 
etc., and much good has been accomplished 
by the attention of the public having been 
directed to the subject, and many having been 
induced to substitute it for the inferior and 
injurious methods above alluded to. Many 
systems of breathing have been built around 
Low Breathing, and students have paid high 
prices to learn the new (?) systems. But, as we 
have said, much good has resulted, and after 
all the students who paid high prices to learn 
revamped old systems undoubtedly got their 
money's worth if they were induced to discard 
the old methods of High Breathing and Low 
Breathing. 
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Although many Western authorities write 
and speak of this method as the best known 
form of breathing, the Yogis know it to be 
but a part of a system which they have used 
for centuries and which they know as “The 
Complete Breath” It must be admitted, 
however, that one must be acquainted with 
the principles of Low Breathing before he can 
grasp the idea of Complete Breathing. 

Let us again consider the diaphragm. What 
is it? We have seen that it is the great partition 
muscle, which separates the chest and its 
contents from the abdomen and its contents. 
When at rest it presents a concave surface 
to the abdomen. That is, the diaphragm as 
viewed from the abdomen would seem like 
the sky as viewed from the earth—the interior 
of an arched surface. Consequently the side 
of the diaphragm toward the chest organs is 
like a protruding rounded surface—like a hill. 
When the diaphragm is brought into use the 
hill formation is lowered and the diaphragm 
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presses upon the abdominal organs and forces 
out the abdomen. 

In Low Breathing, the lungs are given freer 
play than in the methods already mentioned, 
and consequently more air is inhaled. This fact 
has led the majority of Western writers to speak 
and write of Low Breathing (which they call 
Abdominal Breathing) as the highest and best 
method known to science. But the Oriental Yogi 
has long known of a better method, and some 
few Western writers have also recognized this 
fact. The trouble with all methods of breathing, 
other than “Yogi Complete Breathing” is that in 
none of these methods do the lungs become 
filled with air—at the best only a portion of the 
lung space is filled, even in Low Breathing. High 
Breathing fills only the upper portion of the 
lungs. Mid Breathing fills only the middle and a 
portion of the upper parts. Low Breathing fills 
only the lower and middle parts. It is evident 
that any method that fills the entire lung space 
must be far preferable to those filling only 
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certain parts. Any method which will fill the 
entire lung space must be of the greatest value 
to Man in the way of allowing him to absorb the 
greatest quantity of oxygen and to store away 
the greatest amount of prana. The Complete 
Breath is known to the Yogis to be the best 
method of respiration known to science. 


THE YOGI COMPLETE BREATH. 

Yogi Complete Breathing includes all the 
good points of High Breathing, Mid Breathing 
and Low Breathing, with the objectionable 
features of each eliminated. It brings into play 
the entire respiratory apparatus, every part 
of the lungs, every air-cell, every respiratory 
muscle. The entire respiratory organism 
responds to this method of breathing, and 
the maximum amount of benefit is derived 
from the minimum expenditure of energy. The 
chest cavity is increased to its normal limits in 
all directions and every part of the machinery 
performs its natural work and functions. 
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One of the most important features of 
this method of breathing, is the fact that the 
respiratory muscles are fully called into play, 
whereas in the other forms of breathing only 
a portion of these muscles are so used. In 
Complete Breathing, among other muscles, 
those controlling the ribs are actively used, 
which increases the space in which the lungs 
may expand, and also gives the proper support 
to the organs when needed, Nature availing 
herself of the perfection of the principle of 
leverage in this process. Certain muscles hold 
the lower ribs firmly in position, while other 
muscles bend them outward. 

Then again, in this method, the diaphragm is 
under perfect control and is able to perform 
its functions properly, and in such manner as to 
yield the maximum degree of service. 

In the rib-action, above alluded to, the lower 
ribs are controlled by the diaphragm which 
draws them slightly downward, while other 
muscles hold them in place and the intercostal 
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muscles force them outward, which combined 
action increases the mid-chest cavity to its 
maximum. In addition to this muscular action, 
the upper ribs are also lifted and forced 
outward by the intercostal muscles, which 
increases the capacity of the upper chest to its 
fullest extent. 

If you have studied the special features of 
the four given methods of breathing, you will at 
once see that the Complete Breath comprises 
all the advantageous features of the three 
other methods, plus the reciprocal advantages 
accruing from the combined action of the high- 
chest, mid-chest, and diaphragmic regions, and 
the normal rhythm thus obtained. 

In our next chapter, we will take up the 
Complete Breath in practice, and will give full 
directions for the acquirement of this superior 
method of breathing, with exercises, etc. 
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Chapter VIII: How to Acquire the Yogi 
Complete Breath 





HE YOGI COMPLETE Breath is the fundamental 

breath of the entire Yogi Science of Breath, 
and the student must fully acquaint himself 
with it, and master it perfectly before he can 
hope to obtain results from the other forms of 
breath mentioned and given in this book. He 
should not be content with half-learning it, but 
should go to work in earnest until it becomes his 
natural method of breathing. This will require 
work, time and patience, but without these 
things nothing is ever accomplished. There 
is no royal road to the Science of Breath, and 
the student must be prepared to practice and 
study in earnest if he expects to receive results. 
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The results obtained by a complete mastery 
of the Science of Breath are great, and no one 
who has attained them would willingly go back 
to the old methods, and he will tell his friends 
that he considers himself amply repaid for all 
his work. We say these things now, that you may 
fully understand the necessity and importance 
of mastering this fundamental method of Yogi 
Breathing, instead of passing it by and trying 
some of the attractive looking variations given 
later on in this book. Again, we say to you: Start 
right, and right results will follow; but neglect 
your foundations and your entire building will 
topple over sooner or later. 

Perhaps the better way to teach you how 
to develop the Yogi Complete Breath, would 
be to give you simple directions regarding the 
breath itself, and then follow up the same with 
general remarks concerning it, and then later 
on giving exercises for developing the chest, 
muscles and lungs which have been allowed 
to remain in an undeveloped condition by 
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imperfect methods of breathing. Right here 
we wish to say that this Complete Breath is 
not a forced or abnormal thing, but on the 
contrary is a going back to first principles—a 
return to Nature. The healthy adult savage and 
the healthy infant of civilization both breathe 
in this manner, but civilized man has adopted 
unnatural methods of living, clothing, etc., and 
has lost his birthright. And we wish to remind 
the reader that the Complete Breath does not 
necessarily call for the complete filling of the 
lungs at every inhalation. One may inhale the 
average amount of air, using the Complete 
Breathing Method and distributing the air 
inhaled, be the quantity large or small, to all 
parts of the lungs. But one should inhale a 
series of full Complete Breaths several times a 
day, whenever opportunity offers, in order to 
keep the system in good order and condition. 
The following simple exercise will give you a 
clear idea of what the Complete Breath is: 
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(1) Stand or sit erect. Breathing through the 
nostrils, inhale steadily, first filling the lower part 
of the lungs, which is accomplished by bringing 
into play the diaphragm, which descending 
exerts a gentle pressure on the abdominal 
organs, pushing forward the front walls of the 
abdomen. Then fill the middle part of the lungs, 
pushing out the lower ribs, breast-bone and 
chest. Then fill the higher portion of the lungs, 
protruding the upper chest, thus lifting the 
chest, including the upper six or seven pairs of 
ribs. In the final movement, the lower part of 
the abdomen will be slightly drawn in, which 
movement gives the lungs a support and also 
helps to fill the highest part of the lungs. 

At first reading it may appear that this breath 
consists of three distinct movements. This, 
however, is not the correct idea. The inhalation 
is continuous, the entire chest cavity from 
the lowered diaphragm to the highest point 
of the chest in the region of the collar-bone, 
being expanded with a uniform movement. 
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Avoid a jerky series of inhalations, and strive 
to attain a steady continuous action. Practice 
will soon overcome the tendency to divide 
the inhalation into three movements, and will 
result in a uniform continuous breath. You will 
be able to complete the inhalation in a couple 
of seconds after a little practice. 

(2) Retain the breath a few seconds. 

(3) Exhale quite slowly, holding the chest 
in a firm position, and drawing the abdomen 
in a little and lifting it upward slowly as the 
air leaves the lungs. Where the air is entirely 
exhaled, relax the chest and abdomen. A little 
practice will render this part of the exercise 
easy, and the movement once acquired will be 
afterwards performed almost automatically. 

Itwill be seen that by this method of breathing 
all parts of the respiratory apparatus is brought 
into action, and all parts of the lungs, including 
the most remote air cells, are exercised. The 
chest cavity is expanded in all directions. You 
will also notice that the Complete Breath is 
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really a combination of Low, Mid and High 
Breaths, succeeding each other rapidly in the 
order given, in such a manner as to form one 
uniform, continuous, complete breath. 

You will find it quite a help to you if you 
will practice this breath before a large mirror, 
placing the hands lightly over the abdomen 
so that you may feel the movements. At the 
end of the inhalation, it is well to occasionally 
slightly elevate the shoulders, thus raising the 
collarbone and allowing the air to pass freely 
into the smaller upper lobe of the right lung, 
which place is sometimes the breeding place of 
tuberculosis. 

At the beginning of practice, you may have 
more or less trouble in acquiring the Complete 
Breath, but a little practice will make perfect, 
and when you have once acquired it you will 
never willingly return to the old methods. 
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Chapter IX: Physiological Effect of the 
Complete Breath 





So TOO MUCH can be said of the 
advantages attending the practice of the 
Complete Breath. And yet the student who 
has carefully read the foregoing pages should 
scarcely need to have pointed out to him such 
advantages. 

The practice of the Complete Breath 
will make any man or woman immune to 
Consumption and other pulmonary troubles, 
and will do away with all liability to contract 
“colds” as well as bronchial and similar 
weaknesses. Consumption is due principally to 
lowered vitality attributable to an insufficient 
amount of air being inhaled. The impairment 
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of vitality renders the system open to attacks 
from disease germs. Imperfect breathing allows 
a considerable part of the lungs to remain 
inactive, and such portions offer an inviting 
field for bacilli, which invading the weakened 
tissue soon produce havoc. Good healthy lung 
tissue will resist the germs, and the only way 
to have good healthy lung tissue is to use the 
lungs properly. 

Consumptives are nearly all narrow-chested. 
What does this mean? Simply that these 
people were addicted to improper habits of 
breathing, and consequently their chests failed 
to develop and expand. The man who practices 
the Complete Breath will have a full broad chest, 
and the narrow-chested man may develop 
his chest to normal proportions if he will but 
adopt this mode of breathing. Such people 
must develop their chest cavities if they value 
their lives. Colds may often be prevented by 
practicing a little vigorous Complete Breathing 
whenever you feel that you are being unduly 
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exposed. When chilled, breathe vigorously 
a few minutes, and you will feel a glow all 
over your body. Most colds can be cured by 
Complete Breathing and partial fasting for a 
day. 

The quality of the blood depends largely 
upon its proper oxygenation in the lungs, and 
if it is under-oxygenated it becomes poor in 
quality and laden with all sorts of impurities, 
and the system suffers from lack of nourishment, 
and often becomes actually poisoned by the 
waste products remaining uneliminated in the 
blood. As the entire body, every organ and 
every part, is dependent upon the blood for 
nourishment, impure blood must have a serious 
effect upon the entire system. The remedy is 
plain—practice the Yogi Complete Breath. 

The stomach and other organs of nutrition 
suffer much from improper breathing. Not only 
are they ill nourished by reason of the lack of 
oxygen, but as the food must absorb oxygen 
from the blood and become oxygenated 
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before it can be digested and assimilated, it 
is readily seen how digestion and assimilation 
is impaired by incorrect breathing. And when 
assimilation is not normal, the system receives 
less and less nourishment, the appetite fails, 
bodily vigor decreases, and energy diminishes, 
and the man withers and declines. All from the 
lack of proper breathing. 

Even the nervous system suffers from 
improper breathing, inasmuch as the brain, the 
spinal cord, the nerve centers, and the nerves 
themselves, when improperly nourished 
by means of the blood, become poor and 
inefficient instruments for generating, storing 
and transmitting the nerve currents. And 
improperly nourished they will become if 
sufficient oxygen is not absorbed through 
the lungs. There is another aspect of the case 
whereby the nerve currents themselves, or 
rather the force from which the nerve currents 
spring, becomes lessened from want of proper 
breathing, but this belongs to another phase of 
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the subject which is treated of in other chapters 
of this book, and our purpose here is to direct 
your attention to the fact that the mechanism 
of the nervous system is rendered inefficient as 
an instrument for conveying nerve force, as the 
indirect result of a lack of proper breathing. 
Theeffect ofthe reproductive organs uponthe 
general health is too well known to be discussed 
at length here, but we may be permitted to 
say that with the reproductive organs in a 
weakened condition the entire system feels the 
reflex action and suffers sympathetically. The 
Complete Breath produces a rhythm which is 
Nature's own plan for keeping this important 
part of the system in normal condition, and, 
from the first, it will be noticed that the 
reproductive functions are strengthened and 
vitalized, thus, by sympathetic reflex action, 
giving tone to the whole system. By this, we do 
not mean that the lower sex impulses will be 
aroused; far from it. The Yogis are advocates of 
continence and chastity, and have learned to 
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control the animal passions. But sexual control 
does not mean sexual weakness, and the Yogi 
teachings are that the man or woman whose 
reproductive organism is normal and healthy, 
will have a stronger will with which to control 
himself or herself. The Yogi believes that much 
of the perversion of this wonderful part of 
the system comes from a lack of normal health, 
and results from a morbid rather than a normal 
condition of these organs. A little careful 
consideration of this question will prove that 
the Yogi teachings are right. This is not the place 
to discuss the subject fully, but the Yogis know 
that sex-energy may be conserved and used 
for the development of the body and mind 
of the individual, instead of being dissipated 
in unnatural excesses as is the wont of so many 
uninformed people. By special request we 
will give in this book one of the favorite Yogi 
exercises for this purpose. But whether or not 
the student wishes to adopt the Yogi theories 
of continence and clean-living, he or she will 
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find that the Complete Breath will do more to 
restore health to this part of the system than 
anything else ever tried. Remember, now, we 
mean normal health, not undue development. 
The sensualist will find that normal means a 
lessening of desire rather than an increase; the 
weakened man or woman will find a toning 
up and a relief from the weakness which has 
heretofore depressed him or her. We do not 
wish to be misunderstood or misquoted on 
this subject. The Yogi's ideal is a body strong 
in all its parts, under the control of a masterful 
and developed Will, animated by high ideals. 
In the practice of the Complete Breath, 
during inhalation, the diaphragm contracts 
and exerts a gentle pressure upon the liver, 
stomach and other organs, which in connection 
with the rhythm of the lungs acts as a gentle 
massage of these organs and stimulates their 
actions, and encourages normal functioning. 
Each inhalation aids in this internal exercise, 
and assists in causing a normal circulation to 
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the organs of nutrition and elimination. In High 
or Mid Breathing the organs lose the benefit 
accruing from this internal massage. 

The Western world is paying much attention 
to Physical Culture just now, which is a good 
thing. But in their enthusiasm they must not 
forget that the exercise of the external muscles 
is not everything. The internal organs also need 
exercise, and Nature's plan for this exercise is 
proper breathing. The diaphragm is Nature's 
principal instrument for this internal exercise. 
Its motion vibrates the important organs of 
nutrition and elimination, and massages and 
kneads them at each inhalation and exhalation, 
forcing blood into them, and then squeezing 
it out, and imparting a general tone to the 
organs. Any organ or part of the body which is 
not exercised gradually atrophies and refuses 
to function properly, and lack of the internal 
exercise afforded by the diaphragmatic action 
leads to diseased organs. The Complete Breath 
gives the proper motion to the diaphragm, as 
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well as exercising the middle and upper chest. 
It is indeed “complete” in its action. 

From the standpoint of Western physiology 
alone, without reference to the Oriental 
philosophies and science, this Yogi system of 
Complete Breathing is of vital importance to 
every man, woman and child who wishes to 
acquire health and keep it. Its very simplicity 
keeps thousands from seriously considering 
it, while they spend fortunes in seeking health 
through complicated and expensive “systems: 
Health knocks at their door and they answer 
not. Verily the stone which the builders reject 
is the real cornerstone of the Temple of Health. 
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Chapter X: A Few Bits of Yogi Lore 





W: GIVE BELOW three forms of breath, quite 
popular among the Yogis. The first is the 
well-known Yogi Cleansing Breath, to which is 
attributed much of the great lung endurance 
found among the Yogis. They usually finish up 
a breathing exercise with this Cleansing Breath, 
and we have followed this plan in this book. 
We also give the Yogi Nerve Vitalizing Exercise, 
which has been handed down among them 
for ages, and which has never been improved 
on by Western teachers of Physical Culture, 
although some of them have “borrowed” it 
from teachers of Yoga. We also give the Yogi 
Vocal Breath, which accounts largely for the 
melodious, vibrant voices of the better class 
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of the Oriental Yogis. We feel that if this book 
contained nothing more than these three 
exercises, it would be invaluable to the Western 
student. Take these exercises as a gift from your 
Eastern brothers and put them into practice. 





THE YOGI CLEANSING BREATH. 

The Yogis have a favorite form of breathing 
which they practice when they feel the 
necessity of ventilating and cleansing the lungs. 
They conclude many of their other breathing 
exercises with this breath, and we have followed 
this practice in this book. This Cleansing Breath 
ventilates and cleanses the lungs, stimulates the 
cells and gives a general tone to the respiratory 
organs, and is conducive to their general 
healthy condition. Besides this effect, it is found 
to greatly refresh the entire system. Speakers, 
singers, etc., will find this breath especially 
restful, after having tired the respiratory organs. 

(1) Inhale a complete breath. 

(2) Retain the air a few seconds. 
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(3) Pucker up the lips as if for a whistle (but 
do not swell out the cheeks), then exhale a little 
air through the opening, with considerable 
vigor. Then stop for amoment, retaining the air, 
and then exhale a little more air. Repeat until 
the air is completely exhaled. Remember that 
considerable vigor is to be used in exhaling the 
air through the opening in the lips. 

This breath will be found quite refreshing 
when one is tired and generally “used up” A 
trial will convince the student of its merits. This 
exercise should be practiced until it can be 
performed naturally and easily, as it is used 
to finish up a number of other exercises given 
in this book, and it should be thoroughly 
understood. 


THE YOGI NERVE VITALIZING BREATH. 

This is an exercise well known to the Yogis, 
who consider it one of the strongest nerve 
stimulants and invigorants known to man. Its 
purpose is to stimulate the Nervous System, 
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develop nerve force, energy and vitality. This 
exercise brings a stimulating pressure to bear 
on important nerve centers, which in turn 
stimulate and energize the entire nervous 
system, and send an increased flow of nerve 
force to all parts of the body. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath, and retain 
same. 

(3) Extend the arms straight in front of you, 
letting them be somewhat limp and relaxed, 
with only sufficient nerve force to hold them 
out. 

(4) Slowly draw the hands back toward the 
shoulders, gradually contracting the muscles 
and putting force into them, so that when they 
reach the shoulders the fists will be so tightly 
clenched that a tremulous motion is felt. 

(5) Then, keeping the muscles tense, push 
the fists slowly out, and then draw them back 
rapidly (still tense) several times. 

(6) Exhale vigorously through the mouth. 
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(7) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 

The efficiency of this exercise depends 
greatly upon the speed of the drawing back of 
the fists, and the tension of the muscles, and, of 
course, upon the full lungs. This exercise must 
be tried to be appreciated. It is without equal 
as a “bracer,’ as our Western friends put it. 


THE YOGI VOCAL BREATH. 

The Yogis have a form of breathing to 
develop the voice. They are noted for their 
wonderful voices, which are strong, smooth 
and clear, and have a wonderful trumpet- 
like carrying power. They have practiced this 
particular form of breathing exercise which has 
resulted in rendering their voices soft, beautiful 
and flexible, imparting to it that indescribable, 
peculiar floating quality, combined with great 
power. The exercise given below will in time 
impart the above-mentioned qualities, or 
the Yogi Voice, to the student who practices 
it faithfully. It is to be understood, of course, 
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that this form of breath is to be used only as an 
occasional exercise, and not as a regular form 
of breathing. 

(1) Inhale a Complete Breath very slowly, but 
steadily, through the nostrils, taking as much 
time as possible in the inhalation. 

(2) Retain for a few seconds. 

(3) Expel the air vigorously in one great 
breath, through the wide opened mouth. 

(4) Rest the lungs by the Cleansing Breath. 

Without going deeply into the Yogi theories 
of sound-production in speaking and singing, 
we wish to say that experience has taught them 
that the timbre, quality and power of a voice 
depends not alone upon the vocal organs in 
the throat, but that the facial muscles, etc., have 
much to do with the matter. Some men with 
large chests produce but a poor tone, while 
others with comparatively small chests produce 
tones of amazing strength and quality. Here is 
an interesting experiment worth trying: Stand 
before a glass and pucker up your mouth and 
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whistle, and note the shape of your mouth 
and the general expression of your face. Then 
sing or speak as you do naturally, and see the 
difference. Then start to whistle again for a 
few seconds, and then, without changing the 
position of your lips or face, sing a few notes 
and notice what a vibrant, resonant, clear and 
beautiful tone is produced. 
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Chapter XI: The Seven Yogi Developing 
Exercises 





T FOLLOWING ARE the seven favorite 

exercises of the Yogis for developing the 
lungs, muscles, ligaments, air cells, etc. They are 
quite simple but marvelously effective. Do not 
let the simplicity of these exercises make you 
lose interest, for they are the result of careful 
experiments and practice on the part of the 
Yogis, and are the essence of numerous intricate 
and complicated exercises, the non-essential 
portions being eliminated and the essential 
features retained. 
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(1) THE RETAINED BREATH. 

This is a very important exercise which tends 
to strengthen and develop the respiratory 
muscles as well as the lungs, and its frequent 
practice will also tend to expand the chest. The 
Yogis have found that an occasional holding 
of the breath, after the lungs have been filled 
with the Complete Breath, is very beneficial, 
not only to the respiratory organs but to the 
organs of nutrition, the nervous system and the 
blood itself. They have found that an occasional 
holding of the breath tends to purify the air 
which has remained in the lungs from former 
inhalations, and to more fully oxygenate the 
blood. They also know that the breath so 
retained gathers up all the waste matter, and 
when the breath is expelled it carries with it 
the effete matter of the system, and cleanses 
the lungs just as a purgative does the bowels. 
The Yogis recommend this exercise for various 
disorders of the stomach, liver and blood, and 
also find that it frequently relieves bad breath, 
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which often arises from poorly ventilated lungs. 
We recommend students to pay considerable 
attention to this exercise, as it has great merits. 
The following directions will give you a clear 
idea of the exercise: 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(3) Retain the air as long as you can 
comfortably. 

(4) Exhale vigorously through the open 
mouth. 

(5) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 

At first you will be able to retain the breath 
only a short time, but a little practice will also 
show a great improvement. Time yourself with 
a watch if you wish to note your progress. 


(2) LUNG CELL STIMULATION. 

This exercise is designed to stimulate the air 
cells in the lungs, but beginners must not overdo 
it, and in no case should it be indulged in too 
vigorously. Some may find a slight dizziness 
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resulting from the first few trials, in which case 
let them walk around a little and discontinue 
the exercise for a while. 

(1) Stand erect, with hands at sides. 

(2) Breathe in very slowly and gradually. 

(3) While inhaling, gently tap the chest with 
the finger tips, constantly changing position. 

(4) When the lungs are filled, retain the 
breath and pat the chest with the palms of the 
hands. 

(5) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 

This exercise is very bracing and stimulating 
to the whole body, and is a well-known Yogi 
practice. Many of the air cells of the lungs 
become inactive by reason of incomplete 
breathing, and often become almost atrophied. 
One who has practiced imperfect breathing 
for years will find it not so easy to stimulate all 
these ill-used air cells into activity all at once 
by the Complete Breath, but this exercise will 
do much toward bringing about the desired 
results, and is worth study and practice. 
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(3) RIB STRETCHING. 

We have explained that the ribs are fastened 
by cartilages, which admit of considerable 
expansion. In proper breathing, the ribs play 
an important part, and it is well to occasionally 
give them a little special exercise in order to 
preserve their elasticity. Standing or sitting 
in unnatural positions, to which many of the 
Western people are addicted, is apt to render 
the ribs more or less stiff and inelastic, and this 
exercise will do much to overcome same. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Place the hands one on each side of 
the body, as high up under the armpits as 
convenient, the thumbs reaching toward the 
back, the palms on the side of the chest and 
the fingers to the front over the breast. 

(3) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(4) Retain the air for a short time. 

(5) Then gently squeeze the sides, at the 
same time slowly exhaling. 

(6) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 
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Use moderation in this exercise and do not 
overdo it. 


(4) CHEST EXPANSION. 

The chest is quite apt to be contracted from 
bending over one’s work, etc. This exercise is 
very good for the purpose of restoring natural 
conditions and gaining chest expansion. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(3) Retain the air. 

(4) Extend both arms forward and bring the 
two clenched fists together on a level with the 
shoulder. 

(5) Then swing back the fists vigorously until 
the arms stand out straight sideways from the 
shoulders. 

(6) Then bring back to Position 4, and swing 
to Position 5. Repeat several times. 

(7) Exhale vigorously through the opened 
mouth. 

(8) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 
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Use moderation and do not overdo this 
exercise. 


(5) WALKING EXERCISE. 

(1) Walk with head up, chin drawn slightly in, 
shoulders back, and with measured tread. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath, counting 
(mentally) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, one count to each 
step, making the inhalation extend over the 
eight counts. 

(3) Exhale slowly through the nostrils, 
counting as before—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—one 
count to a step. 

(4) Rest between breaths, continuing walking 
and counting, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6, 7, 8, one count toa 
step. 

(5) Repeat until you begin to feel tired. Then 
rest for a while, and resume at pleasure. Repeat 
several times a day. 

Some Yogis vary this exercise by retaining the 
breath during a1, 2, 3, 4, count, and then exhale 
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in an eight-step count. Practice whichever plan 
seems most agreeable to you. 


(6) MORNING EXERCISE. 

(1) Stand erect in a military attitude, head up, 
eyes front, shoulders back, knees stiff, hands at 
sides. 

(2) Raise body slowly on toes, inhaling a 
Complete Breath, steadily and slowly. 

(3) Retain the breath for a few seconds, 
maintaining the same position. 

(4) Slowly sink to first position, at the same 
time slowly exhaling the air through the nostrils. 

(5) Practice Cleansing Breath. 

(6) Repeat several times, varying by using 
right leg alone, then left leg alone. 


(7) STIMULATING CIRCULATION. 
(1) Stand erect. 
(2) Inhale a Complete Breath and retain. 
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(3) Bend forward slightly and grasp a stick or 
cane steadily and firmly, and gradually exerting 
your entire strength upon the grasp. 

(4) Relax the grasp, return to first position, 
and slowly exhale. 

(5) Repeat several times. 

(6) Finish with the Cleansing Breath. 

This exercise may be performed without the 
use of a stick or cane, by grasping an imaginary 
cane, using the will to exert the pressure. The 
exercise is a favorite Yogi plan of stimulating 
the circulation by driving the arterial blood to 
the extremities, and drawing back the venous 
blood to the heart and lungs that it may take up 
the oxygen which has been inhaled with the air. 
In cases of poor circulation there is not enough 
blood in the lungs to absorb the increased 
amount of oxygen inhaled, and the system 
does not get the full benefit of the improved 
breathing. In such cases, particularly, it is well 
to practice the exercise, occasionally with the 
regular Complete Breathing exercise. 
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Chapter XII: Seven Minor Yogi Exercises 





HIS CHAPTER IS composed of seven minor 

Yogi Breathing Exercises, bearing no special 
names, but each distinct and separate from the 
others and having a different purpose in view. 
Each student will find several of these exercises 
best adapted to the special requirements of 
his particular case. Although we have styled 
these exercises “minor exercises,’ they are quite 
valuable and useful, or they would not appear 
in this book. They give one a condensed course 
in “Physical Culture” and “Lung Development,’ 
and might readily be “padded out” and 
elaborated into a small book on these subjects. 
They have, of course, an additional value, as Yogi 
Breathing forms a part of each exercise. Do not 
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pass them by because they are marked “minor.” 
Some one or more of these exercises may be 
just what you need. Try them and decide for 
yourself. 


EXERCISE I. 

(1) Stand erect with hands at sides. 

(2) Inhale Complete Breath. 

(3) Raise the arms slowly, keeping them rigid 
until the hands touch over head. 

(4) Retain the breath a few minutes with 
hands over head. 

(5) Lower hands slowly to sides, exhaling 
slowly at same time. 

(6) Practice Cleansing Breath. 


EXERCISE II. 
(1) Stand erect, with arms straight in front of 
yOu. 
(2) Inhale Complete Breath and retain. 
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(3) Swing arms back as far as they will go; 
then back to first position; then repeat several 
times, retaining the breath all the while. 

(4) Exhale vigorously through mouth. 

(5) Practice Cleansing Breath. 





EXERCISE III. 

(1) Stand erect with arms straight in front of 
yOu. 

(2) Inhale Complete Breath. 

(3) Swing arms around in a circle, backward, 
a few times. Then reverse a few times, retaining 
the breath all the while. You may vary this by 
rotating them alternately like the sails of a 
windmill. 

(4) Exhale the breath vigorously through the 
mouth. 

(5) Practice Cleansing Breath. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

(1) Lie on the floor with your face downward 
and palms of hands flat upon the floor by your 
sides. 

(2) Inhale Complete Breath and retain. 

(3) Stiffen the body and raise yourself up by 
the strength of your arms until you rest on your 
hands and toes. 

(4) Then lower yourself to original position. 
Repeat several times. 

(5) Exhale vigorously through your mouth. 

(6) Practice Cleansing Breath. 


EXERCISE V. 

(1) Stand erect with your palms against the 
wall. 

(2) Inhale Complete Breath and retain. 

(3) Lower the chest to the wall, resting your 
weight on your hands. 

(4) Then raise yourself back with the arm 
muscles alone, keeping the body stiff. 

(5) Exhale vigorously through the mouth. 
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(6) Practice Cleansing Breath. 


EXERCISE VI. 

(1) Stand erect with arms “akimbo,’ that is, 
with hands resting around the waist and elbows 
standing out. 

(2) Inhale Complete Breath and retain. 

(3) Keep legs and hips stiff and bend well 
forward, as if bowing, at the same time exhaling 
slowly. 

(4) Return to first position and take another 
Complete Breath. 

(5) Then bend backward, exhaling slowly. 

(6) Return to first position and take a 
Complete Breath. 

(7) Then bend sideways, exhaling slowly. 
(Vary by bending to right and then to left.) 

(8) Practice Cleansing Breath. 


EXERCISE VII. 
(1) Stand erect, or sit erect, with straight 
spinal column. 
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(2) Inhale a Complete Breath, but instead 
of inhaling a continuous steady stream, take 
a series of short, quick “sniffs,” as if you were 
smelling aromatic salts or ammonia and did not 
wish to get too strong a “whiff” Do not exhale 
any of these little breaths, but add one to the 
other until the entire lung space is filled. 

(3) Retain for a few seconds. 

(4) Exhale through the nostrils in a long, 
restful, sighing breath. 

(5) Practice Cleansing Breath. 
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Chapter XIII: Vibration and Yogi Rhythmic 
Breathing 





A: IS IN vibration. From the tiniest atom to 
the greatest sun, everything is in a state 
of vibration. There is nothing in absolute rest 
in nature. A single atom deprived of vibration 
would wreck the universe. In incessant vibration 
the universal work is performed. Matter is 
being constantly played upon by energy and 
countless forms and numberless varieties 
result, and yet even the forms and varieties 
are not permanent. They begin to change the 
moment they are created, and from them are 
born innumerable forms, which in turn change 
and give rise to newer forms, and so on and 
on, in infinite succession. Nothing is permanent 
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in the world of forms, and yet the great Reality 
is unchangeable. Forms are but appearances— 
they come, they go, but the Reality is eternal 
and unchangeable. 

The atoms of the human body are in constant 
vibration. Unceasing changes are occurring. Ina 
few months there is almost a complete change 
in the matter composing the body, and scarcely 
a single atom now composing your body will 
be found in it a few months hence. Vibration, 
constant vibration. Change, constant change. 

In all vibration is to be founda certain rhythm. 
Rhythm pervades the universe. The swing of 
the planets around the sun; the rise and fall of 
the sea; the beating of the heart; the ebb and 
flow of the tide; all follow rhythmic laws. The 
rays of the sun reach us; the rain descends upon 
us, in obedience to the same law. All growth 
is but an exhibition of this law. All motion is a 
manifestation of the law of rhythm. 

Our bodies are as much subject to rhythmic 
laws as is the planet in its revolution around 
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the sun. Much of the esoteric side of the Yogi 
Science of Breath is based upon this known 
principle of nature. By falling in with the rhythm 
of the body, the Yogi manages to absorb a great 
amount of Prana, which he disposes of to bring 
about results desired by him. We will speak of 
this at greater length later on. 

The body which you occupy is like a small 
inlet running in to the land from the sea. 
Although apparently subject only to its own 
laws, it is really subject to the ebb and flow 
of the tides of the ocean. The great sea of 
life is swelling and receding, rising and falling, 
and we are responding to its vibrations and 
rhythm. In a normal condition we receive the 
vibration and rhythm of the great ocean of life, 
and respond to it, but at times the mouth of 
the inlet seems choked up with debris, and we 
fail to receive the impulse from Mother Ocean, 
and inharmony manifests within us. 

You have heard how a note on a violin, if 
sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, will start 
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into motion vibrations which will in time 
destroy a bridge. The same result is true when a 
regiment of soldiers crosses a bridge, the order 
being always given to “break step” on such an 
occasion, lest the vibration bring down both 
bridge and regiment. These manifestations 
of the effect of rhythmic motion will give you 
an idea of the effect on the body of rhythmic 
breathing. The whole system catches the 
vibration and becomes in harmony with the 
will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the 
lungs, and while in such complete harmony 
will respond readily to orders from the will. 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no 
difficulty in increasing the circulation in any 
part of the body by an order from the will, and 
in the same way he can direct an increased 
current of nerve force to any part or organ, 
strengthening and stimulating it. 

In the same way the Yogi by rhythmic 
breathing “catches the swing,’ as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control a greatly increased 
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amount of prana, which is then at the disposal 
of his will. He can and does use it as a vehicle 
for sending forth thoughts to others and for 
attracting to him all those whose thoughts are 
keyed in the same vibration. The phenomena of 
telepathy, thought transference, mental healing, 
mesmerism, etc., which subjects are creating 
such an interest in the Western world at the 
present time, but which have been known to 
the Yogis for centuries, can be greatly increased 
and augmented if the person sending forth the 
thoughts will do so after rhythmic breathing. 
Rhythmic breathing will increase the value of 
mental healing, magnetic healing, etc., several 
hundred per cent. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing to 
be acquired is the mental idea of rhythm. To 
those who know anything of music, the idea of 
measured counting is familiar. To others, the 
rhythmic step of the soldier: “Left, right; left, 
right; left, right; one, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four,’ will convey the idea. 
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The Yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit 
corresponding with the beat of his heart. The 
heart beat varies in different persons, but the 
heart beat unit of each person is the proper 
rhythmic standard for that particular individual 
inhis rhythmic breathing. Ascertain your normal 
heart beat by placing your fingers over your 
pulse, and then count: "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., until the rhythm becomes firmly fixed 
in your mind. A little practice will fix the rhythm, 
so that you will be able to easily reproduce it. 
The beginner usually inhales in about six pulse 
units, but he will be able to greatly increase this 
by practice. 

The Yogi rule for rhythmic breathing is that 
the units of inhalation and exhalation should 
be the same, while the units for retention 
and between breaths should be one-half the 
number of those of inhalation and exhalation. 

The following exercise in Rhythmic Breathing 
should be thoroughly mastered, as it forms the 
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basis of numerous other exercises, to which 
reference will be made later. 

(1) Sit erect, in an easy posture, being sure 
to hold the chest, neck and head as nearly in a 
straight line as possible, with shoulders slightly 
thrown back and hands resting easily on the 
lap. In this position the weight of the body is 
largely supported by the ribs and the position 
may be easily maintained. The Yogi has found 
that one cannot get the best effect of rhythmic 
breathing with the chest drawn in and the 
abdomen protruding. 

(2) Inhale slowly a Complete Breath, counting 
six pulse units. 

(3) Retain, counting three pulse units. 

(4) Exhale slowly through the nostrils, 
counting six pulse units. 

(5) Count three pulse beats between breaths. 

(6) Repeat a number of times, but avoid 
fatiguing yourself at the start. 
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(7) When you are ready to close the exercise, 
practice cleansing breath, which will rest you 
and cleanse the lungs. 

After a little practice you will be able to 
increase the duration of the inhalations and 
exhalations, until about fifteen pulse units are 
consumed. In this increase, remember that the 
units for retention and between breaths is one- 
half the units for inhalation and exhalation. 

Do not overdo yourself in your effort to 
increase the duration of the breath, but pay 
as much attention as possible to acquiring the 
“rhythm, as that is more important than the 
length of the breath. Practice and try until you 
get the measured “swing” of the movement, 
and until you can almost “feel” the rhythm of the 
vibratory motion throughout your whole body. 
It will require a little practice and perseverance, 
but your pleasure at your improvement will 
make the task an easy one. The Yogi is a most 
patient and persevering man, and his great 
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attainments are due largely to the possession 
of those qualities. 
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Chapter XIV: Phenomena of Yogi Psychic 
Breathing 





Wir THE EXCEPTION of the instructions in 
the Yogi Rhythmic Breathing, the majority 
of the exercises heretofore given in this book 
relate to the physical plane of effort, which, 
while highly important in itself, is also regarded 
by the Yogis as in the nature of affording a 
substantial basis for efforts on the psychic and 
spiritual plane. Do not, however, discard or 
think lightly of the physical phase of the subject, 
for remember that it needs a sound body to 
support a sound mind, and also that the body 
is the temple of the Ego, the lamp in which 
burns the light of the Spirit. Everything is good 
in its place, and everything has its place. The 
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developed man is the “all-around man,’ who 
recognizes body, mind and spirit and renders 
to each its due. Neglect of either is a mistake 
which must be rectified sooner or later; a debt 
which must be repaid with interest. 

We will now take up the Psychic phase of the 
Yogi Science of Breath in the shape of a series 
of exercises, each exercise carrying with it its 
explanation. 

You will notice that in each exercise rhythmic 
breathing is accompanied with the instructions 
to “carry the thought” of certain desired results. 
This mental attitude gives the Will a cleared track 
upon which to exercise its force. We cannot, 
in this work, go into the subject of the power 
of the Will, and must assume that you have 
some knowledge of the subject. If you have no 
acquaintance with the subject, you will find that 
the actual practice of the exercises themselves 
will give you a much clearer knowledge than 
any amount of theoretical teaching, for as the 
old Hindu proverb says, “He who tastes a grain 
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of mustard seed knows more of its flavor than 
he who sees an elephant load of it.” 


(1) GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR YOGI PSYCHIC 
BREATHING. 

The basis of all Yogi Psychic Breathing is the 
Yogi Rhythmic Breath, instruction regarding 
which we gave in our last chapter. In the following 
exercises, in order to avoid useless repetition, 
we will say merely, “Breath Rhythmically,’ and 
then give the instruction for the exercise of the 
psychic force, or directed Will power working in 
connection with the rhythmic breath vibrations. 
After a little practice you will find that you 
will not need to count after the first rhythmic 
breath, as the mind will grasp the idea of time 
and rhythm and you will be able to breathe 
rhythmically at pleasure, almost automatically. 
This will leave the mind clear for the sending 
of the psychic vibrations under the direction 
of the Will. (See the following first exercise for 
directions in using the Will.) 
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(2) PRANA DISTRIBUTING. 

Lying flat on the floor or bed, completely 
relaxed, with hands resting lightly over the Solar 
Plexus (over the pit of the stomach, where the 
ribs begin to separate), breathe rhythmically. 
After the rhythm is fully established will that 
each inhalation will draw in an increased supply 
of prana or vital energy from the Universal 
supply, which will be taken up by the nervous 
system and stored in the Solar Plexus. At each 
exhalation will that the prana or vital energy is 
being distributed all over the body, to every 
organ and part; to every muscle, cell and atom; 
to nerve, artery and vein; from the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet; invigorating, 
strengthening and stimulating every nerve; 
recharging every nerve center; sending energy, 
force and strength all over the system. While 
exercising the will, try to form a mental picture 
of the inrushing prana, coming in through the 
lungs and being taken up at once by the Solar 
Plexus, then with exhaling effort, being sent to 
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all parts of the system, down to the finger tips 
and down to the toes. It is not necessary to use 
the Will with an effort. Simply commanding that 
which you wish to produce and then making the 
mental picture of it is all that is necessary. Calm 
command with the mental picture is far better 
than forcible willing, which only dissipates force 
needlessly. The above exercise is most helpful 
and greatly refreshes and strengthens the 
nervous system and produces a restful feeling 
all over the body. It is especially beneficial in 
cases where one is tired or feels a lack of energy. 


(3) INHIBITING PAIN. 

Lying down or sitting erect, breath 
rhythmically, holding the thought that you are 
inhaling prana. Then when you exhale, send 
the prana to the painful part to re-establish 
the circulation and nerve current. Then inhale 
more prana for the purpose of driving out 
the painful condition; then exhale, holding 
the thought that you are driving out the pain. 
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Alternate the two above mental commands, 
and with one exhalation stimulate the part and 
with the next drive out the pain. Keep this up 
for seven breaths, then practice the Cleansing 
Breath and rest a while. Then try it again until 
relief comes, which will be before long. Many 
pains will be found to be relieved before seven 
breaths are finished. If the hand is placed over 
the painful part, you may get quicker results. 
Send the current of prana down the arm and 
into the painful part. 


(4) DIRECTING THE CIRCULATION. 

Lying down or sitting erect, breathe 
rhythmically, and with the exhalations direct 
the circulation to any part you wish, which may 
be suffering from imperfect circulation. This 
is effective in cases of cold feet or in cases of 
headache, the blood being sent downward in 
both cases, in the first case warming the feet, 
and in the latter, relieving the brain from too 
great pressure. In the case of headache, try the 
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Pain Inhibiting first, then follow with sending 
the blood downward. You will often feel a 
warm feeling in the legs as the circulation moves 
downward. The circulation is largely under 
the control of the will and rhythmic breathing 
renders the task easier. 


(5) SELF-HEALING. 

Lying in a relaxed condition, breathe 
rhythmically, and command that a good supply 
of prana be inhaled. With the exhalation, send 
the prana to the affected part for the purpose of 
stimulating it. Vary this occasionally by exhaling, 
with the mental command that the diseased 
condition be forced out and disappear. Use 
the hands in this exercise, passing them down 
the body from the head to the affected part. 
In using the hands in healing yourself or others 
always hold the mental image that the prana is 
flowing down the arm and through the finger 
tips into the body, thus reaching the affected 
part and healing it. Of course we can give only 
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general directions in this book without taking 
up the several forms of disease in detail, but 
a little practice of the above exercise, varying 
it slightly to fit the conditions of the case, 
will produce wonderful results. Some Yogis 
follow the plan of placing both hands on the 
affected part, and then breathing rhythmically, 
holding the mental image that they are fairly 
pumping prana into the diseased organ and 
part, stimulating it and driving out diseased 
conditions, as pumping into a pail of dirty water 
will drive out the latter and fill the bucket with 
fresh water. This last plan is very effective if the 
mental image of the pump is clearly held, the 
inhalation representing the lifting of the pump 
handle and the exhalation the actual pumping. 


(6) HEALING OTHERS. 

We cannot take up the question of the 
psychic treatment of disease by prana in 
detail in this book, as such would be foreign 
to its purpose. But we can and will give you 
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simple, plain instructions whereby you may be 
enabled to do much good in relieving others. 
The main principle to remember is that by 
rhythmic breathing and controlled thought 
you are enabled to absorb a considerable 
amount of prana, and are also able to pass it 
into the body of another person, stimulating 
weakened parts and organs and imparting 
health and driving out diseased conditions. 
You must first learn to form such a clear mental 
image of the desired condition that you will be 
able to actually feel the influx of prana, and the 
force running down your arms and out of your 
finger tips into the body of the patient. Breathe 
rhythmically a few times until the rhythm is 
fairly established, then place your hands upon 
the affected part of the body of the patient, 
letting them rest lightly over the part. Then 
follow the “pumping” process described in 
the preceding exercise (Self-Healing) and fill 
the patient full of prana until the diseased 
condition is driven out. Every once in a while 
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raise the hands and “flick” the fingers as if you 
were throwing off the diseased condition. It is 
well to do this occasionally and also to wash the 
hands after treatment, as otherwise you may 
take on a trace of the diseased condition of 
the patient. Also practice the Cleansing Breath 
several times after the treatment. During the 
treatment let the prana pour into the patient 
in one continuous stream, allowing yourself to 
be merely the pumping machinery connecting 
the patient with the universal supply of prana, 
and allowing it to flow freely through you. 
You need not work the hands vigorously, but 
simply enough that the prana freely reaches 
the affected parts. The rhythmic breathing 
must be practiced frequently during the 
treatment, so as to keep the rhythm normal 
and to afford the prana a free passage. It is 
better to place the hands on the bare skin, but 
where this is not advisable or possible place 
them over the clothing. Vary above methods 
occasionally during the treatment by stroking 
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the body gently and softly with the finger tips, 
the fingers being kept slightly separated. This 
is very soothing to the patient. In cases of long 
standing you may find it helpful to give the 
mental command in words, such as “get out, 
get out,’ or "be strong, be strong,’ as the case 
may be, the words helping you to exercise the 
will more forcibly and to the point. Vary these 
instructions to suit the needs of the case, and 
use your own judgement and inventive faculty. 
We have given you the general principles and 
you can apply them in hundreds of different 
ways. The above apparently simple instruction, 
if carefully studied and applied, will enable one 
to accomplish all that the leading “magnetic 
healers” are able to, although their “systems” 
are more or less cumbersome and complicated. 
They are using prana ignorantly and calling it 
“magnetism.” If they would combine rhythmic 
breathing with their “magnetic” treatment they 
would double their efficiency. 
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(7) DISTANT HEALING. 

Prana colored by the thought of the sender 
may be projected to persons at a distance, 
who are willing to receive it, and healing 
work done in this way. This is the secret of the 
“absent healing,’ of which the Western world 
has heard so much of late years. The thought 
of the healer sends forth and colors the prana 
of the sender, and it flashes across space and 
finds lodgment in the psychic mechanism of 
the patient. It is unseen, and like the Marconi 
waves, it passes through intervening obstacles 
and seeks the person attuned to receive it. In 
order to treat persons at a distance, you must 
form a mental image of them until you can feel 
yourself to be en rapport with them. This is a 
psychic process dependent upon the mental 
imagery of the healer. You can feel the sense of 
rapport when it is established, it manifesting in 
a sense of nearness. That is about as plain as we 
can describe it. It may be acquired by a little 
practice, and some will get it at the first trial. 
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When rapport is established, say mentally to 
the distant patient, "I am sending you a supply 
of vital force or power, which will invigorate 
you and heal you.” Then picture the prana as 
leaving your mind with each exhalation of 
rhythmic breath, and traveling across space 
instantaneously and reaching the patient and 
healing him. It is not necessary to fix certain 
hours for treatment, although you may do so 
if you wish. The respective condition of the 
patient, as he is expecting and opening himself 
up to your psychic force, attunes him to receive 
your vibrations whenever you may send them. 
If you agree upon hours, let him place himself 
in a relaxed attitude and receptive condition. 
The above is the great underlying principle of 
the “absent treatment” of the Western world. 
You may do these things as well as the most 
noted healers, with a little practice. 
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Chapter XV: More Phenomena of Yogi 
Psychic Breathing 





(1) THOUGHT PROJECTION. 

HOUGHTS MAY BE projected by following the 

last mentioned method (Distant Healing) 
and others will feel the effect of thought so 
sent forth, it being remembered always that 
no evil thought can ever injure another person 
whose thoughts are good. Good thoughts 
are always positive to bad ones, and bad 
ones always negative to good ones. One can, 
however, excite the interest and attention of 
another by sending him thought waves in this 
way, charging the prana with the message he 
wishes to convey. If you desire another's love 
and sympathy, and possess love and sympathy 
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for him, you can send him thoughts of this kind 
with effect, providing your motives are pure. 
Never, however, attempt to influence another 
to his hurt, or from impure or selfish motives, 
as such thoughts only recoil upon the sender 
with redoubled force, and injure him, while the 
innocent party is not affected. Psychic force 
when legitimately used is all right, but beware 
of “black magic” or improper and unholy uses 
of it, as such attempts are like playing with a 
dynamo, and the person attempting such things 
will be surely punished by the result of the act 
itself. However, no person of impure motives 
ever acquires a great degree of psychic power, 
and a pure heart and mind is an invulnerable 
shield against improper psychic power. Keep 
yourself pure and nothing can hurt you. 


(2) FORMING AN AURA. 
If you are ever in the company of persons of a 
low order of mind, and you feel the depressing 
influence of their thought, breathe rhythmically 
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a few times, thus generating an additional 
supply of prana, and then by means of the 
mental image method surround yourself with 
an egg-shape thought aura, which will protect 
you from the gross thought and disturbing 
influences of others. 


(3) RECHARGING YOURSELF. 

If you feel that your vital energy is at a low 
ebb, and that you need to store up a new 
supply quickly, the best plan is to place the feet 
close together (side by side, of course) and to 
lock the fingers of both hands in any way that 
seems the most comfortable. This closes the 
circuit, as it were, and prevents any escape of 
prana through the extremities. Then breathe 
rhythmically a few times, and you will feel the 
effect of the recharging. 


(4) RECHARGING OTHERS. 
If some friend is deficient in vitality you may 
aid him by sitting in front of him, your toes 
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touching his, and his hands in yours. Then both 
breathe rhythmically, you forming the mental 
image of sending prana into his system, and 
he holding the mental image of receiving the 
prana. Persons of weak vitality or passive will 
should be careful with whom they try this 
experiment, as the prana of a person of evil 
desires will be colored with the thoughts of 
that person, and may give him a temporary 
influence over the weaker person. The latter, 
however, may easily remove such influence by 
closing the circuit (as before mentioned) and 
breathing a few rhythmic breaths, closing with 
the Cleansing Breath. 


(5) CHARGING WATER. 

Water may be charged with prana, by 
breathing rhythmically, and holding the glass 
of water by the bottom, in the left hand, and 
then gathering the fingers of the right hand 
together and shaking them gently over the 
water, as if you were shaking drops of water off 
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of your finger tips into the glass. The mental 
image of the prana being passed into the water 
must also be held. Water thus charged is found 
stimulating to weak or sick persons, particularly 
if a healing thought accompanies the mental 
image of the transfer of the prana. The caution 
given in the last exercise applies also to this 
one, although the danger exists only in a greatly 
lessened degree. 


(6) ACQUIRING MENTAL QUALITIES. 

Not only can the body be controlled by 
the mind under direction of the will, but the 
mind itself can be trained and cultivated by 
the exercise of the controlling will. This, which 
the Western world knows as “Mental Science; 
etc., has proved to the West portions of that 
truth which the Yogi has known for ages. The 
mere calm demand of the Will will accomplish 
wonders in this direction, but if the mental 
exercise is accompanied by rhythmic breathing, 
the effect is greatly increased. Desirable 
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qualities may be acquired by holding the 
proper mental image of what is desired during 
rhythmic breathing. Poise and Self Control, 
desirable qualities; increased power, etc., may 
be acquired in this way. Undesirable qualities 
may be eliminated by cultivating the opposite 
qualities. Any or all the “Mental Science” 
exercises, “treatments” and “affirmations” may 
be used with the Yogi Rhythmic Breath. The 
following is a good general exercise for the 
acquirement and development of desirable 
mental qualities: 

Lie in a passive attitude, or sit erect. Picture 
to yourself the qualities you desire to cultivate, 
seeing yourself as possessed of the qualities, 
and demanding that your mind develop the 
quality. Breathe rhythmically, holding the 
mental picture firmly. Carry the mental picture 
with you as much as possible, and endeavor 
to live up to the ideal you have set up in your 
mind. You will find yourself gradually growing 
up to your ideal. The rhythm of the breathing 
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assists the mind in forming new combinations, 
and the student who has followed the Western 
system will find the Yogi Rhythmic a wonderful 
ally in his “Mental Science” works. 


(7) ACQUIRING PHYSICAL QUALITIES. 

Physical qualities may be acquired by 
the same methods as above mentioned in 
connection with mental qualities. We do not 
mean, of course, that short men can be made 
tall, or that amputated limbs may be replaced, 
or similar miracles. But the expression of the 
countenance may be changed; courage and 
general physical characteristics improved 
by the control of the Will, accompanied by 
rhythmic breathing. As a man thinks so does he 
look, act, walk, sit, etc. Improved thinking will 
mean improved looks and actions. To develop 
any part of the body, direct the attention to it, 
while breathing rhythmically, holding the mental 
picture that you are sending an increased 
amount of prana, or nerve force, to the part, 
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and thus increasing its vitality and developing 
it. This plan applies equally well to any part 
of the body which you wish to develop. Many 
Western athletes use a modification of this plan 
in their exercises. The student who has followed 
our instructions so far will readily understand 
how to apply the Yogi principles in the above 
work. The general rule of exercise is the same 
as in the preceding exercise (acquiring Mental 
Qualities). We have touched upon the subject 
of the care of physical ailments in preceding 


pages. 


(8) CONTROLLING THE EMOTIONS. 

The undesirable emotions, such as Fear, 
Worry, Anxiety, Hate, Anger, Jealousy, Envy, 
Melancholy, Excitement, Grief, etc., are 
amenable to the control of the Will, and the 
Will is enabled to operate more easily in such 
cases if rhythmic breathing is practiced while 
the student is “willing” The following exercise 
has been found most effective by the Yogi 
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students, although the advanced Yogi has but 
little need of it, as he has long since gotten rid of 
these undesirable mental qualities by growing 
spiritually beyond them. The Yogi student, 
however, finds the exercise a great help to him 
while he is growing. 

Breathe rhythmically, concentrating the 
attention upon the Solar Plexus, and sending 
to it the mental command “Get Out.’ Send 
the mental command firmly, just as you begin 
to exhale, and form the mental picture of the 
undesirable emotions being carried away with 
the exhaled breath. Repeat seven times, and 
finish with the Cleansing Breath, and then see 
how good you feel. The mental command must 
be given “in earnest,’ as trifling will not do the 
work. 


(9) TRANSMUTATION OF THE REPRODUCTIVE 
ENERGY. 
The Yogis possess great knowledge regarding 
the use and abuse of the reproductive 
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principle in both sexes. Some hints of this 
esoteric knowledge have filtered out and have 
been used by Western writers on the subject, 
and much good has been accomplished in 
this way. In this little book we cannot do more 
than touch upon the subject, and omitting 
all except a bare mention of theory, we will 
give a practical breathing exercise whereby 
the student will be enabled to transmute the 
reproductive energy into vitality for the entire 
system, instead of dissipating and wasting it in 
lustful indulgences in or out of the marriage 
relations. The reproductive energy is creative 
energy, and may be taken up by the system 
and transmuted into strength and vitality, 
thus serving the purpose of regeneration 
instead of generation. If the young men of the 
Western world understood these underlying 
principles they would be saved much misery 
and unhappiness in after years, and would be 
stronger mentally, morally and physically. 
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This transmutation of the reproductive 
energy gives great vitality to those practicing it. 
They will be filled with great vital force, which 
will radiate from them and will manifest in what 
has been called “personal magnetism.’ The 
energy thus transmuted may be turned into 
new channels and used to great advantage. 
Nature has condensed one of its most powerful 
manifestations of prana into reproductive 
energy, as its purpose is to create. The greatest 
amount of vital force is concentrated in the 
smallest area. The reproductive organism is the 
most powerful storage battery in animal life, 
and its force can be drawn upward and used, 
as well as expended in the ordinary functions 
of reproduction, or wasted in riotous lust. The 
majority of our students know something of 
the theories of regeneration, and we can do 
little more than to state the above facts, without 
attempting to prove them. 

The Yogi exercise for transmuting 
reproductive energy is simple. It is coupled 
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with rhythmic breathing, and can be easily 
performed. It may be practiced at any time, 
but is specially recommended when one feels 
the instinct most strongly, at which time the 
reproductive energy is manifesting and may 
be most easily transmuted for regenerative 
purposes. The exercise is as follows: 

Keep the mind fixed on the idea of Energy, 
and away from ordinary sexual thoughts or 
imaginings. If these thoughts come into the 
mind do not be discouraged, but regard them 
as manifestations of a force which you intend 
using for the purposes of strengthening the 
body and mind. Lie passively or sit erect, 
and fix your mind on the idea of drawing the 
reproductive energy upward to the Solar 
Plexus, where it will be transmuted and stored 
away as a reserve force of vital energy. Then 
breathe rhythmically, forming the mental 
image of drawing up the reproductive energy 
with each inhalation. With each inhalation 
make a command of the Will that the energy 
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be drawn upward from the reproductive 
organization to the Solar Plexus. If the rhythm is 
fairly established and the mental image is clear, 
you will be conscious of the upward passage of 
the energy, and will feel its stimulating effect. If 
you desire an increase in mental force, you may 
draw it up to the brain instead of to the Solar 
Plexus, by giving the mental command and 
holding the mental image of the transmission 
to the brain. 

The man or woman doing mental creative 
work, or bodily creative work, will be able 
to use this creative energy in their work by 
following the above exercise, drawing up the 
energy with the inhalation and sending it forth 
with the exhalation. In this last form of exercise, 
only such portions as are needed in the work 
will pass into the work being done, the balance 
remaining stored up in the Solar Plexus. 

You will understand, of course, that it is not 
the reproductive fluids which are drawn up 
and used, but the etheric pranic energy which 
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animates the latter, the soul of the reproductive 
organism, as it were. It is usual to allow the head 
to bend forward easily and naturally during the 
transmuting exercise. 


(10) BRAIN STIMULATING. 

The Yogis have found the following exercise 
most useful in stimulating the action of the 
brain for the purpose of producing clear 
thinking and reasoning. It has a wonderful 
effect in clearing the brain and nervous system, 
and those engaged in mental work will find it 
most useful to them, both in the direction of 
enabling them to do better work and also as 
a means of refreshing the mind and clearing it 
after arduous mental labor. 

Sit in an erect posture, keeping the spinal 
column straight, and the eyes well to the front, 
letting the hands rest on the upper part of 
the legs. Breathe rhythmically, but instead 
of breathing through both nostrils as in the 
ordinary exercises, press the left nostril close 
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with the thumb, and inhale through the right 
nostril. Then remove the thumb, and close 
the right nostril with the finger, and then 
exhale through the left nostril. Then, without 
changing the fingers, inhale through the left 
nostril, and changing fingers, exhale through 
the right. Then inhale through right and exhale 
through left, and so on, alternating nostrils as 
above mentioned, closing the unused nostril 
with the thumb or forefinger. This is one of the 
oldest forms of Yogi breathing, and is quite 
important and valuable, and is well worthy 
of acquirement. But it is quite amusing to the 
Yogis to know that to the Western world this 
method is often held out as being the “whole 
secret” of Yogi Breathing. To the minds of many 
Western readers, “Yogi Breathing” suggests 
nothing more than a picture of a Hindu, sitting 
erect, and alternating nostrils in the act of 
breathing. “Only this and nothing more.’ We 
trust that this little work will open the eyes of 
the Western world to the great possibilities 
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of Yogi Breathing, and the numerous methods 
whereby it may be employed. 


(11) THE GRAND YOGI PSYCHIC BREATH. 

The Yogis have a favorite form of psychic 
breathing which they practice occasionally, to 
which has been given a Sanscrit term of which 
the above is a general equivalent. We have 
given it last, as it requires practice on the part 
of the student in the line of rhythmic breathing 
and mental imagery, which he has now 
acquired by means of the preceding exercises. 
The general principles of the Grand Breath 
may be summed up in the old Hindu saying: 
“Blessed is the Yogi who can breathe through 
his bones.” This exercise will fill the entire 
system with prana, and the student will emerge 
from it with every bone, muscle, nerve, cell, 
tissue, organ and part energized and attuned 
by the prana and the rhythm of the breath. It is 
a general housecleaning of the system, and he 
who practices it carefully will feel as if he had 
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been given a new body, freshly created, from 
the crown of his head to the tips of his toes. We 
will let the exercise speak for itself. 

(1) Lie in a relaxed position, at perfect ease. 

(2) Breathe rhythmically until the rhythm is 
perfectly established. 

(3) Then, inhaling and exhaling, from the 
mental image of the breath being drawn upon 
through the bones of the legs, and then forced 
out through them; then through the bones of 
the arms; then through the top of the skull; 
then through the stomach; then through the 
reproductive region; then as if it were traveling 
upward and downward along the spinal 
column; and then as if the breath were being 
inhaled and exhaled through every pore of the 
skin, the whole body being filled with prana 
and life. 

(4) Then (breathing rhythmically) send the 
current of prana to the Seven Vital Centers, in 
turn, as follows, using the mental picture as in 
previous exercises: 
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(a) To the forehead. 

(b) To the back of the head. 

(c) To the base of the brain. 

(d) To the Solar Plexus. 

(e) To the Sacral Region (lower part of the 
spine). 

(f) To the region of the navel. 

(g) To the reproductive region. 

Finish by sweeping the current of prana, to 
and fro from head to feet several times. 

(5) Finish with Cleansing Breath. 
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Chapter XVI: Yogi Spiritual Breathing 





HE YOGIS NOT only bring about desired 

mental qualities and properties by will- 
power coupled with rhythmic breathing, but 
they also develop spiritual faculties, or rather 
aid in their unfoldment, in the same way. The 
Oriental philosophies teach that man has many 
faculties which are at present in a dormant state, 
but which will become unfolded as the race 
progresses. They also teach that man, by the 
proper effort of the will, aided by favorable 
conditions, may aid in the unfoldment of these 
spiritual faculties, and develop them much 
sooner than inthe ordinary process of evolution. 
In other words, one may even now develop 
spiritual powers of consciousness which will 
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not become the common property of the race 
until after long ages of gradual development 
under the law of evolution. In all of the 
exercises directed toward this end, rhythmic 
breathing plays an important part. There is of 
course no mystic property in the breath itself 
which produces such wonderful results, but the 
rhythm produced by the Yogi breath is such as 
to bring the whole system, including the brain, 
under perfect control, and in perfect harmony, 
and by this means, the most perfect condition 
is obtained for the unfoldment of these latent 
faculties. 

In this work we cannot go deeply into the 
philosophy of the East regarding spiritual 
development, because this subject would 
require volumes to cover it, and then again the 
subject is too abstruse to interest the average 
reader. There are also other reasons, well known 
to occultists, why this knowledge should not be 
spread broadcast at this time. Rest assured, dear 
student, that when the time comes for you to 
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take the next step, the way will be opened out 
before you. “When the chela (student) is ready, 
the guru (master) appears.’ In this chapter we 
will give you directions for the development 
of two phases of spiritual consciousness, i.e., (1) 
the consciousness of the identity of the Soul 
and (2) the consciousness of the connection 
of the Soul with the Universal Life. Both of the 
exercises given below are simple, and consist 
of mental images firmly held, accompanied 
with rhythmic breathing. The student must not 
expect too much at the start, but must make 
haste slowly, and be content to develop as 
does the flower, from seed to blossom. 


SOUL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The real Self is not the body or even the 
mind of man. These things are but a part of 
his personality, the lesser self. The real Self is 
the Ego, whose manifestation is in individuality. 
The real Self is independent of the body, which 
it inhabits, and is even independent of the 
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mechanism of the mind, which it uses as an 
instrument. The real Self is a drop from the 
Divine Ocean, and is eternal and indestructible. 
It cannot die or be annihilated, and no matter 
what becomes of the body, the real Self still 
exists. It is the Soul. Do not think of your Soul 
as a thing apart from you, for You are the Soul, 
and the body is the unreal and transitory part 
of you which is changing in material every 
day, and which you will some day discard. You 
may develop the faculties so that they will be 
conscious of the reality of the Soul, and its 
independence of the body. The Yogi plan for 
such development is by meditation upon the 
real Self or Soul, accompanied by rhythmic 
breathing. The following exercise is the simplest 
form. 

EXERCISE.—Place your body in a relaxed, 
reclining position. Breathe rhythmically, and 
meditate upon the real Self, thinking of 
yourself as an entity independent of the body, 
although inhabiting it and being able to leave it 
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at will. Think of yourself, not as the body, but as 
a spirit, and of your body as but a shell, useful 
and comfortable, but not a part of the real 
You. Think of yourself as an independent being, 
using the body only as a convenience. While 
meditating, ignore the body entirely, and you 
will find that you will often become almost 
entirely unconscious of it, and will seem to be 
out of the body to which you may return when 
you are through with the exercise. 

This is the gist of the Yogi meditative 
breathing methods, and if persisted in will give 
one a wonderful sense of the reality of the Soul, 
and will make him seem almost independent 
of the body. The sense of immortality will 
often come with this increased consciousness, 
and the person will begin to show signs of 
spiritual development which will be noticeable 
to himself and others. But he must not allow 
himself to live too much in the upper regions, 
or to despise his body, for he is here on this 
plane for a purpose, and he must not neglect his 
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opportunity to gain the experiences necessary 
to round him out, nor must he fail to respect his 
body, which is the Temple of the Spirit. 


THE UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The Spirit in man, which is the highest 
manifestation of his Soul, is a drop in the ocean 
of Spirit, apparently separate and distinct, but 
yet really in touch with the ocean itself, and 
with every other drop in it. As man unfolds in 
spiritual consciousness he becomes more and 
more aware of his relation to the Universal 
Spirit, or Universal Mind as some term it. He 
feels at times as if he were almost at-one-ment 
with it, and then again he loses the sense of 
contact and relationship. The Yogis seek to 
attain this state of Universal Consciousness 
by meditation and rhythmic breathing, and 
many have thus attained the highest degree 
of spiritual attainment possible to man in this 
stage of his existence. The student of this work 
will not need the higher instruction regarding 
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adeptship at this time, as he has much to 
do and accomplish before he reaches that 
stage, but it may be well to initiate him into 
the elementary stages of the Yogi exercises 
for developing Universal Consciousness, and 
if he is in earnest he will discover means and 
methods whereby he may progress. The way 
is always opened to him who is ready to tread 
the path. The following exercise will be found 
to do much toward developing the Universal 
Consciousness in those who faithfully practice 
it. 

EXERCISE.—Place your body in a reclining, 
relaxed position. Breathe rhythmically, and 
meditate upon your relationship with the 
Universal Mind of which you are but an atom. 
Think of yourself as being in touch with All, 
and at-one-ment with All. See All as One, and 
your Soul as a part of that One. Feel that you 
are receiving the vibrations from the great 
Universal Mind, and are partaking of its power 
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and strength and wisdom. The two following 
lines of meditation may be followed. 

(a) With each inhalation, think of yourself as 
drawing in to yourself the strength and power 
of the Universal Mind. When exhaling think 
of yourself as passing out to others that same 
power, at the same time being filled with love 
for every living thing, and desiring that it be a 
partaker of the same blessings which you are 
now receiving. Let the Universal Power circulate 
through you. 

(b) Place your mind in a reverential state, and 
meditate upon the grandeur of the Universal 
Mind, and open yourself to the inflow of 
the Divine Wisdom, which will fill you with 
illuminating wisdom, and then let the same 
flow out from you to your brothers and sisters 
whom you love and would help. 

This exercise leaves with those who have 
practiced it a new-found sense of strength, 
power and wisdom, and a feeling of spiritual 
exaltation and bliss. It must be practiced only 
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in a serious, reverential mood, and must not be 


approached triflingly or lightly. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The exercises given in this chapter require 
the proper mental attitude and conditions, 
and the trifler and person of a non-serious 
nature, or one without a sense of spirituality 
and reverence, had better pass them by, as no 
results will be obtained by such persons, and 
besides it is a wilful trifling with things of a high 
order, which course never benefits those who 
pursue it. These exercises are for the few who 
can understand them, and the others will feel 
no attraction to try them. 

During meditation let the mind dwell upon 
the ideas given in the exercise, until it becomes 
clear to the mind, and gradually manifests in 
real consciousness within you. The mind will 
gradually become passive and at rest, and 
the mental image will manifest clearly. Do not 
indulge in these exercises too often, and do 
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not allow the blissful state produced to render 
you dissatisfied with the affairs of everyday life, 
as the latter are useful and necessary for you, 
and you must never shirk a lesson, however 
disagreeable to you it may be. Let the joy arising 
from the unfolding consciousness buoy you up 
and nerve you for the trials of life, and not make 
you dissatisfied and disgusted. All is good, and 
everything has its place. Many of the students 
who practice these exercises will in time wish 
to know more. Rest assured that when the time 
comes we will see that you do not seek in vain. 
Go on in courage and confidence, keeping your 
face toward the East, from whence comes the 
rising Sun. 
Peace be unto you, and unto all men. 


AUM. 
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Publisher's Notice 





OC ORIGINAL INTENTION, when we 
arranged for the publication of this book, 
and, in fact almost up until it went to press, was 
that it should be, in a measure, supplementary 
to our little book, “Science of Breath,’ by the 
same author—that is to say, it should take up 
the subject of “Hatha Yoga” with the exception 
of that phase of the subject (breathing, etc.) 
which has been covered in that book. But at 
the last moment we decided that it would be a 
mistake to publish a book on “Hatha Yoga” with 
such an important part of the subject as Yogi 
Breathing omitted, even though that subject 
had been covered in another book. To omit 
that important phase of the subject would be 
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working an injustice to those who purchased 
the new book, as many of such purchasers 
would never have read the first book, and 
would be justified in expecting that the present 
book would treat of all phases of the general 
subject. So, we decided to incorporate in the 
present volume those parts of “Science of 
Breath” which belonged strictly to the subject 
of “Hatha Yoga,’ omitting such portions as 
belonged rather to the other branch of the 
Yogi Philosophy, i.e., Raja Yoga. We mention 
these facts that the purchasers of this book, 
who have also read our former book, might not 
accuse us of filling a new book with parts of an 
old one. We advertised this book, intending 
to give only the supplemental parts, as above 
stated, and the portions of “Science of Breath,’ 
which have been added thereto, have been 
inserted at our own expense, and in the nature 
of “good measure,’ or the “baker's dozen.’ 

It is probable that, at some future time, we 
will make arrangements with the same author 
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to take up the “Raja Yoga” portions of “Science 
of Breath,” and to amplify and enlarge upon 
same, adding to the foundation already built, 
just as he has done in the present book upon 
the “Hatha Yoga” foundation contained in the 
little book first published by us. If this course is 
followed, the present book, “Hatha Yoga,’ will 
be the first of a series of “Yogi Books,’ taking up, 
in succession, the different phases of the great 
Yogi Philosophy, the little book “Science of 
Breath” serving as an introduction to the series, 
and as a handy little book for beginners, or 
those just becoming interested in the subject. 
"Hatha Yoga,’ the present book, deals 
altogether with the physical. The psychical, 
mental and spiritual phases of the subject 
belong to the other branches of the work. 
"Hatha Yoga,’ however, will be a splendid 
foundation upon which the student may build, 
as a sound, strong, healthy body is necessary 
for one to do his best work and study, as the 
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author of this book has so well explained in the 
text. 

We have asked the author to write a preface 
to this book, but this he declines to do, as he 
feels that the book should speak for itself, and 
he does not like the idea of (as he expresses 
it) “intruding his personality” upon his readers, 
holding that truth should be self-evident and 
needing no personal touch to make it truth. 
This notice, therefore, will take the place of a 
preface in this case. 

YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Chicago, Ill., August, 1904. 
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T? THE HEALTHY man and woman this book is 
respectfully dedicated. 

They have done certain things (consciously or 
subconsciously) in order to bring themselves 
from infancy to healthy, normal maturity. And 
if you (who may not be so healthy and normal) 
will do just these same things, there is no reason 
why you, too, should not be just as are they. 
And this little book is our attempt to tell you 
just what this healthy man and woman did in 
order to be just what they are. 

Read it, and then go and do likewise, so far 
as you are able. 

If you doubt the truth of our statements, 
find some healthy man or woman, and watch 
him, or her, closely, and see whether he, or she, 
does not do the things we have pointed out 
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to you to do in this book—and whether he, or 
she, does not leave undone the things we have 
asked you to avoid. We are willing to submit 
our teachings to this severe test—applly it. 
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Chapter I: What is “Hatha Yoga.’ 





HE SCIENCE OF Yoga is divided into several 

branches. Among the best known and 
leading divisions are (1) Hatha Yoga; (2) Raja 
Yoga; (3) Karma Yoga; (4) Gnani Yoga. This book 
is devoted only to the first named, and we will 
not attempt to describe the others at this time, 
although we will have something to say upon 
all of these great branches of Yoga, in future 
writings. 

Hatha Yoga is that branch of the Yoga 
Philosophy which deals with the physical 
body—its care—its well-being—its health— 
its strength—and all that tends to keep it 
in its natural and normal state of health. It 
teaches a natural mode of living and voices 
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the cry which has been taken up by many of 
the Western world: “Let us get back to Nature, 
excepting that the Yogi does not have to get 
back for he is already there, for he has always 
clung close to nature and her ways, and has not 
been dazzled and befooled by the mad rush 
toward externals which has caused the modern 
civilized races to forget that such a thing as 
nature existed. Fashions and social ambitions 
have not reached the Yogi's consciousness— 
he smiles at these things, and regards them as 
he does the pretenses of childish games—he 
has not been lured from nature’s arms, but 
continues to cuddle close up to the bosom 
of his good mother who has always given him 
nourishment, warmth and protection. Hatha 
Yoga is first, nature; second, nature, and last, 
NATURE. When confronted with a choice of 
methods, plans, theories, etc., apply to them 
the touchstone: “Which is the natural way,’ and 
always choose that which seems to conform the 
nearest to nature. This plan will be a good one 
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for our students to follow when their attention is 
directed to the many theories; “fads”; methods; 
plans and ideas, along health lines, with which 
the Western world is being flooded. For instance 
if they are asked to believe that they are in 
danger of losing their “magnetism”, by coming 
in contact with the earth, and are advised to 
wear rubber soles and heels upon their shoes, 
and to sleep in beds “insulated” with glass feet, 
to prevent nature (mother Earth) from sucking 
and drawing out of them the magnetism which 
she has just given them, let the students ask 
themselves "What does Nature say about this?” 
Then, in order to find out what nature says, let 
them see whether nature's plans could have 
contemplated the manufacture and wearing of 
rubber soles, and glass feet for beds. Let them 
see whether the strong magnetic men, full of 
vitality, do these things—let them see whether 
the most vigorous races in the world have 
done these things—let them see whether they 
feel debilitated from lying down on the grassy 
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sward, or whether the natural impulse of man 
is not to fling reclining on the bosom of their 
good mother earth, and whether the natural, 
impulse of man is not to fling himself upon the 
grassy bank—let them see whether the natural 
impulse of childhood is not to run barefoot; 
whether it does not refresh the feet to take 
off the shoes (rubber soles and all) and walk 
around barefooted; whether rubber boots 
are particularly conducive to “magnetism” and 
vitality, and so on. We give this merely as an 
illustration, not that we wish to waste time in 
discussing the merits or demerits of rubber 
soles, and glass bed feet as a preservative of 
magnetism. A little observation will teach the 
man that all of nature’s answers show him that 
he gets much of his magnetism from the earth, 
and that the earth is a battery charged with it, 
and is always willing and anxious to give forth 
its strength to man, instead of being devoid 
of it and to be dreaded as being anxious and 
likely to “draw” the magnetism from man, its 
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child. Some of these latter day prophets will 
next be teaching that the air draws Prana from 
people, instead of giving it to them. 

So, by all means, apply the nature test to all 
theories of this kind—our own included—and if 
they do not square with nature, discard them— 
the rule is a safe one. Nature knows what it is 
about—she is your friend and not your enemy. 

There have been many and most valuable 
works written on the other branches of the 
Yogi Philosophy, but the subject of Hatha Yoga 
has been dismissed with a brief reference by 
most of the writers upon Yoga. This is largely 
due to the fact that in India there exists a horde 
of ignorant mendicants of the lower fakir class, 
who pose as Hatha Yogis, but who have not 
the slightest conception of the underlying 
principles of that branch of Yoga. These 
people content themselves with obtaining 
control over some of the involuntary muscles 
of the body (a thing possible to anyone who 
will devote to it the time and trouble necessary 
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for its accomplishment), thereby acquiring the 
ability to perform certain abnormal “tricks” 
which they exhibit to amuse and entertain (or 
disgust) Western travelers. Some of their feats 
are quite wonderful, when regarded from the 
standpoint of curiosity, and the performers 
would be worthy applicants for paying 
positions in the “dime museums” of America, 
indeed their feats being very similar to some 
performed by some of the Western “freaks: 
We hear of these people exhibiting with pride 
such tricks and acquired habits as, for instance 
the ability to reverse the peristaltic action of 
the bowels and intestines, and the swallowing 
movements of the gullet, so as to give a 
disgusting exhibition of a complete reversal of 
the normal processes of those parts of the body, 
so that articles introduced into the colon may 
be carried upward and ejected from the gullet, 
by this reversed movement of the involuntary 
muscles, etc. This, from a physician's point of 
view, is most interesting, but to the layman 
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is a most disgusting thing, and one utterly 
unworthy of a man. Other feats of these so- 
called Hatha Yogis are about on a par with the 
instance which we have reluctantly given, and 
we know of nothing that they perform which is 
of the slightest interest or benefit to the man or 
woman seeking to maintain a healthy, normal, 
natural body. These mendicants are akin to the 
class of fanatics in India who assume the title 
"Yogi", and who refuse to wash the body, for 
religious reasons; or who sit with uplifted arm 
until it is withered; or who allow their finger 
nails to grow until they pierce their hands; or 
who sit so still that their birds build nests in 
their hair; or who perform other ridiculous 
feats, in order to pose as “holy men” before the 
ignorant multitude, and, incidentally, to be fed 
by the ignorant classes who consider that they 
are earning a future reward by the act. These 
people are either rank frauds, or self-deluded 
fanatics, and as a class are on a par with a certain 
class of beggars in American and European 
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large cities who exhibit their self-inflicted 
wounds, and bogus deformities, in order to 
wring pennies from the passer-by, who turns 
his head and drops the coppers in order to get 
the thing out of his sight. 

The people whom we have just mentioned 
are regarded with pity by the real Yogis who 
regard Hatha Yoga as an important branch 
of their philosophy, because it gives man a 
healthy body—a good instrument with which 
to work—a fitting temple for the Spirit. 

In this little book, we have endeavored to 
give in a plain, simple form, the underlying 
principles of Hatha Yoga—giving the Yogi 
plan of physical life. And we have tried to give 
you the reason for each plan. We have found 
it necessary to first explain to you in the terms 
of Western physiology the various functions 
of the body, and then to indicate Nature's 
plans and methods, which one should adhere 
to as far as possible. It is not a “doctor book’, 
and contains nothing about medicine, and 
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practically nothing about the cure of diseases, 
except where we indicate what one should 
do in order to get back to a natural state. Its 
keynote is the Healthy Man—its main purpose 
to help people to conform to the standard 
of the normal man. But we believe that that 
which keeps a healthy man healthy will make an 
unhealthy man healthy, if he follows it. Hatha 
Yoga preaches a sane, natural, normal manner 
of living and life, which, if followed will benefit 
any one. It keeps close to nature and advocates 
a return to natural methods in preference to 
those which have grown up around us in our 
artificial habits of living. 

This book is simple—very simple—so simple, 
in fact, that many will most likely throw it aside 
because it contains nothing new or startling. 
They have probably hoped for some wonderful 
recital of the far famed freak tricks of the 
mendicant Yogis (?) and plans whereby these 
feats could be duplicated by those who would 
read it. We must tell such people that this book 
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is not that kind of book. We do not tell you 
how to assume seventy-four kinds of postures, 
nor how to draw linen through the intestines for 
the purpose of cleaning them out (contrast this 
with nature's plans) or how to stop the heart's 
beating, or to perform tricks with your internal 
apparatus. Not a bit of such teaching will you 
find here. We do tell you how to command a 
rebellious organ to again function properly, 
and several other things about the control over 
an involuntary part which has gone on a strike, 
but we have mentioned these things only in 
the line of making man a healthy being—not to 
make a “freak” of him. 

We have not said much about disease. We 
have preferred to hold up to your gaze the 
Healthy Man and Woman, asking you to look 
well at them and see what makes them healthy 
and keeps them healthy. Then we call your 
attention to what they do and how they do it. 
Then we tell you to go and do likewise, if you 
would be like them. That is all we try to do. But 
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that “all” is about everything that may be done 
for you—you must do the rest yourself. 

In other chapters, we tell you why the Yogis 
take care of the body, and also the underlying 
principle of the Hatha Yoga—that belief in 
the Intelligence behind all Life—that trust in 
the great Life Principle to carry on its work 
properly—that belief that if we will but rely on 
that great principle, and will allow it to work in 
and through us all will be well with our bodies. 
Read on, and you will see what we are trying 
to say to you—will get the message with which 
we have been charged to deliver to you. In 
answer to the question, with which this chapter 
is headed: “What is Hatha Yoga?”, we say to 
you: Read this book to the end, and you will 
understand some little about what it really is— 
to find out all it is put into practice the precepts 
of this book, and you will get a good fair start 
on the road to that knowledge you seek. 
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Chapter II: The Yogis’ Regard for the Physical 
Body. 





T? THE CASUAL observer, the Yogi Philosophy 
presents the apparent anomaly of a teaching 
which, while holding that the physical body 
is material and as nothing when compared 
to the higher principles of Man, at the same 
time devotes much care and importance to 
the instruction of its students in the direction 
of the careful attention, nourishment, training, 
exercise and improvement of that physical 
body. In fact one whole branch of the Yogi 
teachings, Hatha Yoga, is devoted to this care of 
the physical body, and goes into considerable 
detail regarding the instruction of its students 
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in the principles of this physical training and 
development. 

Some Western travelers in the Orient who 
have seen the care which the Yogis bestow 
upon their bodies, and the time and attention 
which they devote to the task, have jumped 
to the conclusion that the Yogi Philosophy is 
merely an Oriental form of Physical Culture, 
a little more carefully studied, perhaps, but a 
system having nothing “spiritual” in it. So much 
for seeing merely the outer forms, and not 
knowing enough to look “behind the scenes.” 

We scarcely need to explain to our students 
the real reason for the Yogis’ care for the body, 
nor need we apologize for the publication 
of this little book which has for its end the 
instruction of Yogi students in the care and 
scientific development of the physical body. 

The Yogis believe, you know, that the real Man 
is not his body. They know that the immortal 
"I" of which each human being is conscious 
to a greater or lesser degree, is not the body 
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which it merely occupies and uses. They know 
that the body is but as a suit of clothes which 
the Spirit puts on and off from time to time. 
They know the body for what it is, and are not 
deceived into the belief that it is the real Man. 
But while knowing these things, they also know 
that the body is the instrument in which, and 
by which the Spirit manifests and works. They 
know that the fleshly covering is necessary 
for Man’s manifestation and growth in this 
particular stage of his development. They know 
that the body is the Temple of the Spirit. And 
they, consequently, believe that the care and 
development of the body is as worthy a task as 
is the development of some of the higher parts 
of Man, for with an unhealthy and imperfectly 
developed physical body, the mind cannot 
function properly, nor can the instrument be 
used to the best advantage by its master, the 
Spirit. 

It is true that the Yogi goes beyond this 
point, and insists that the body be brought 
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under the perfect control of the mind—that 
the instrument be finely turned so as to be 
responsive to the touch of the hand of the 
master. 

But the Yogi knows that the highest degree 
of responsiveness on the part of the body may 
be obtained only when it, the body, is properly 
cared for, nourished and developed. The 
highly trained body must, first of all be a strong 
healthy body. For these reasons the Yogi pays 
such great attention and care to the physical 
side of his nature, and, for the same reason, the 
Oriental system of Physical Culture forms a part 
of the Yogi science of Hatha Yoga. 

The Western Physical Culture enthusiast 
develops his body for his body's sake, often 
believing that the body is He. The Yogi 
develops the body knowing it to be but an 
instrument for the use of the real part of himself, 
and solely that he may perfect the instrument 
to the end that it be used in the work of Soul 
growth. The Physical Culturist contents himself 
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with mere mechanical movements and exercises 
for developing the muscles. The Yogi throws 
Mind into the task, and develops not only the 
muscle but every organ, cell, and part of his 
body as well. Not only does he do this, but he 
obtains control over every part of his body, 
and acquires mastery over the involuntary part 
of his organism as well as over the voluntary, 
something of which the average Physical 
Culturist knows practically nothing. 

We trust to point out to the Western student 
the way of the Yogi teachings regarding the 
perfecting of the physical body, and feel 
assured that he who will follow us carefully and 
conscientiously will be amply rewarded for his 
time and trouble, and will acquire the feeling of 
mastery over a splendidly developed physical 
body, of which body he will feel as proud as 
does the master violinist of the Stradivarius 
which responds almost with intelligence to the 
touch of his bow, or as does the master artisan 
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over some perfect tool which enables him to 
create beautiful and useful things for the world. 
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Chapter III: The Work of the Divine Architect. 





ye YOGI PHILOSOPHY teaches that God 
gives to each individual a physical machine 
adapted to his needs, and also supplies him 
with the means of keeping it in order, and of 
repairing it if his negligence allows it to become 
inefficient. The Yogis recognize the human body 
as the handiwork of a great Intelligence. They 
regard its organism as a working machine, the 
conception and operation of which indicates 
the greatest wisdom and care. They know that 
the body ıs because of a great Intelligence, 
and they know that the same Intelligence is still 
operating through the physical body, and that 
as the individual falls in with the working of the 
Divine Law, so will he continue in health and 
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strength. They also know that when Man runs 
contrary to that law, inharmony and disease 
result. They believe that it is ridiculous to 
suppose that this great Intelligence caused the 
beautiful human body to exist, and then ran 
away and left it to its fate, for they know that 
the Intelligence still presides over each and 
every function of the body, and may be safely 
trusted and not feared. 

That Intelligence, the manifestation of which 
we call “Nature” or “The Life Principle’, and 
similar names, is constantly on the alert to 
repair damage, heal wounds, knit together 
broken bones; to throw off harmful materials 
which have accumulated in the system; and 
in thousands of ways to keep the machine in 
good running order. Much that we call disease 
is really a beneficent action of Nature designed 
to get rid of poisonous substances which we 
have allowed to enter and remain in our system. 

Let us see just what this body means. Let us 
suppose a soul seeking a tenement in which to 
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work out this phase of its existence. Occultists 
know that in order to manifest in certain ways 
the soul has need of a fleshly habitation. Let us 
see what the soul requires in the way of a body, 
and then let us see whether Nature has given it 
what it needs. 

In the first place, the soul needs a highly 
organized physical instrument of thought, and 
a central station from which it may direct the 
workings of the body. Nature provides that 
wonderful instrument, the human brain, the 
possibilities of which we, at this time, but faintly 
recognize. The portion of the brain which Man 
uses in this stage of his development is but a 
tiny part of the entire brain-area. The unused 
portion is awaiting the evolution of the race. 

Secondly, the soul needs organs designed 
to receive and record the various forms of 
impressions from without. Nature steps in and 
provides the eye, the ear, the nose, the organs 
of taste and the nerves whereby we feel. 
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Nature is keeping other senses in reserve, until 
the need of them is felt by the race. 

Then, means of communication between 
the brain and the different parts of the body 
are needed. Nature has “wired” the body 
with nerves in a wonderful manner. The brain 
telegraphs over these wires instructions to 
all parts of the body, sending its orders to 
cell and organ, and insisting upon immediate 
obedience. The brain receives telegrams from 
all parts of the body, warning it of danger; 
calling for help; making complaints, etc. 

Then the body must have means of moving 
around in the world. It has outgrown the plant- 
like inherited tendencies, and wants to “move 
on.’ Besides this it wants to reach out after 
things and turn them to its own use. Nature 
has provided limbs, and muscles, and tendons, 
with which to work the limbs. 

Then the body needs a frame work to keep 
it in shape, to protect it from shock; to give it 
strength and firmness; to prop it up, as it were. 
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Nature gives it the bony frame known as the 
skeleton, a marvelous piece of machinery, 
which is well worthy of your study. 

The soul needs a physical means of 
communication with other embodied souls. 
Nature supplies the means of communication 
in the organs of speech and hearing. 

The body needs a system of carrying repair 
materials to all of its system, to build up; 
replenish; repair; and strengthen all the several 
parts. It also needs a similar system whereby 
the waste, refuse matter may be carried to 
the crematory, burned up and sent out of 
the system. Nature gives us the life-carrying 
blood—the arteries and veins through which 
it flows to and fro performing its work—the 
lungs to oxygenize the blood and to burn up 
the waste matter. 

The body needs material from the outside, 
with which to build up and repair its parts. 
Nature provides means of eating the food; 
of digesting it; of extracting the nutritious 
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elements; of converting it into shape for 
absorption by the system; of excreting the 
waste portions. 

And, finally, the body is provided with means 
of reproducing its kind, and providing other 
souls with fleshly tenements. 

It is well worth the time of anyone to study 
something of the wonderful mechanism and 
workings of the human body. One gets from 
this study a most convincing realization of the 
reality of that great Intelligence in nature—he 
sees the great Life Principle in operation—he 
sees that it is not blind chance, or haphazard 
happening, but that it is the work of a mighty 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Then he learns to trust that Intelligence, 
and to know that that which brought him into 
physical being will carry him through life—that 
the power which took charge of him then, has 
charge of him now, and will have charge of him 
always. 
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As we open ourselves to the inflow of the 
great Life Principle, so will we be benefited. If 
we fear it, or trust it not, we shut the door upon 
it and must necessarily suffer. 
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Chapter IV: Our Friend, the Vital Force. 





Me PEOPLE MAKE the mistake of 
considering Disease as an entity—a real 
thing—an opponent of Health. This is incorrect. 
Health is the natural state of Man, and Disease 
is simply the absence of Health. If one can 
comply with the laws of Nature he cannot be 
sick. When some law is violated, abnormal 
conditions result, and certain symptoms 
manifest themselves, and to which symptoms 
we give the name of some disease. That which 
we call Disease is simply the result of Nature's 
attempt to throw off, or dislodge, the abnormal 
condition, in order to resume normal action. 
We are so apt to consider, and speak of, 
Disease as an entity. We say that “it” attacks 
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us—that “it” seats itself in an organ—that “it” 
runs it's course—that “it” is very malignant— 
that “it” is quite mild—that “it” persistently 
resists all treatment—that “it” yields readily— 
etc., etc. We speak of it as if it were an entity 
possessed of character, disposition and vital 
qualities. We consider it as something which 
takes possession of us and uses its power for 
our destruction. We speak of it as we would 
a wolf in a sheepfold—a weasel in the chicken 
roost—a rat in the granary—and go about 
fighting it as we would one of the animals 
above mentioned. We seek to kill it, or at least 
to scare it away. 

Nature is not fickle or unreliable. Life 
manifests itself within the body in pursuance to 
well established laws, and pursues its way, slowly, 
rising until it reaches its zenith, then gradually 
going down the decline until the time comes 
for the body to be thrown off like an old, well- 
used garment, when the soul steps out on its 
mission of further development. Nature never 
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intended that a man should part with his body 
until a ripe old age was attained, and the Yogis 
know that if Nature's laws are observed from 
childhood, the death of a young or middle 
aged person from disease would be as rare as 
is death from accident. 

There is within every physical body, a certain 
vital force which is constantly doing the best 
it can for us, notwithstanding the reckless way 
in which we violate the cardinal principles of 
right living. Much of that which we call disease 
is but a defensive action of this vital force—a 
remedial effect. It is not a downward action 
but an upward action on the part of the living 
organism. The action is abnormal, because 
the conditions are abnormal, and the whole 
recuperative effort of the vital force is exerted 
toward the restoration of normal conditions. 

The first great principle of the Vital Force 
is self-preservation. This principle is ever in 
evidence, wherever life exists. Under its action 
the male and female are attracted—the embryo 
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and infant are provided with nourishment— 
the mother is caused to bear heroically the 
pains of maternity—the parents are impelled 
to shelter and protect their offspring under the 
most adverse circumstances—Why? Because 
all this means the instinct of race-preservation. 
But the instinct of preservation of individual 
life is equally strong. “All that a man hath will 
he give for his life)’ saith the writer, and while 
it is not strictly true of the developed man, it 
is sufficiently true to use for the purpose of 
illustrating the principle of self-preservation. 
And this instinct is not of the Intellect, but is 
found down among the foundation stones of 
being. It is an instinct which often overrules 
Intellect. It makes a man’s legs “run away with 
him” when he had firmly resolved to stand in 
a dangerous position—it causes a shipwrecked 
man to violate some of the principles of 
civilization, causing him to kill and eat his 
comrade and drink his blood—it has made wild 
beasts of men in the terrible “Black Hole’—and 
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under many and varying conditions it asserts it 
supremacy. It is working always for life—more 
life—for health—more health. And it often 
makes us sick in order to make us healthier— 
brings on a disease in order to get rid of some 
foul matter which our carelessness and folly has 
allowed to intrude in the system. 

This principle of self-preservation on the 
part of the Vital Force, also moves us along in 
the direction of health, as surely as does the 
influence within the magnetic needle make 
it point due north. We may turn aside, not 
heeding the impulse, but the urge is always 
there. The same instinct is within us, which, in 
the seed, causes it to put forth its little shoot, 
often moving weights a thousand times heavier 
than itself, in its effort to get to the sunlight. 
The same impulse causes the sapling to shoot 
upward from the ground. The same principle 
causes roots to spread downward and outward. 
In each case, although the direction is different, 
each move is in the right direction. If we are 
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wounded, the Vital Force begins to heal the 
wound, doing the work with wonderful sagacity 
and precision. If we break a bone, all that we, 
or the surgeon may do, is to place the bones 
into juxtaposition and keep them there, while 
the great Vital Force knits the fractured parts 
together. If we fall, or our muscles or ligaments 
are torn, all that we can do is to observe certain 
things in the way of attention, and the Vital 
Force starts in to do its work, and drawing on 
the system for the necessary materials, repairs 
the damage. 

All physicians know, and their schools teach, 
that if a man is in good physical condition, his 
Vital Force will cause him to recover from almost 
any condition excepting when the vital organs 
are destroyed. When the physical system has 
been allowed to run down, recovery is much 
more difficult, if, indeed, not impossible, as the 
efficiency of the Vital Force is impaired and is 
compelled to work under adverse conditions. 
But rest assured that it is doing the best it can 
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for you, always, under the existing conditions. If 
Vital Force cannot do for you all that it aims to 
do, it will not give up the attempt as hopeless, 
but will accommodate itself to circumstances 
and make the best of it. Give it a free hand and 
it will keep you in perfect health—restrict it by 
irrational and unnatural methods of living, and 
it will still try to pull you through, and will serve 
you until the end, to the best of its ability, in 
spite of your ingratitude and stupidity. It will 
fight for you to the finish. 

The principle of accommodation is manifested 
all through all forms of life. A seed dropped into 
the crevice of a rock, when it begins to grow 
either becomes squeezed into the shape of the 
rock, or, if it be strong enough, splits the rock 
in twain and attains its normal shape. So, in the 
case of Man, who manages to live and thrive in 
all climates, and conditions, the Vital Force has 
accommodated itself to the varying conditions, 
and, where it could not split the rock, it sent 
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out the sprout in a somewhat distorted shape, 
but still alive and hardy. 

No organism can become diseased while 
the proper conditions for health are observed. 
Health is but life under normal conditions, 
while disease is life under abnormal conditions. 
The conditions which caused a man to grow to 
a healthy, vigorous manhood are necessary to 
keep him in health and vigor. Given the right 
condition, the Vital Force will do its best work, 
but given imperfect conditions the Vital Force 
will be able to manifest but imperfectly, and 
more or less of what we call disease ensues. 
We are living in a civilization which has forced 
a more or less unnatural mode of life upon us, 
and the Vital Force finds it hard to do as well for 
us as it would like. We do not eat naturally; drink 
naturally; sleep naturally; breathe naturally; or 
dress naturally. We “have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and we have 
left undone those things which we ought to 
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have done, and there is no Health within us”— 
or, we might add, as little health as we can help. 

We have dwelt upon the matter of the 
friendliness of the Vital Force, for the reason 
that it is a matter usually overlooked by those 
who have not made a study of it. It forms a part 
of the Yogi Philosophy of Hatha Yoga, and the 
Yogis take it largely into consideration in their 
lives. They know that they have a good friend 
and a strong ally in the Vital Force, and they 
allow it to flow freely through them, and try to 
interfere as little as possible with its operations. 
They know that the Vital Force is ever awake to 
their well-being and health, and they repose 
the greatest confidence in it. 

Much of the success of Hatha Yoga consists of 
methods best calculated to allow the Vital Force 
to work freely and without hindrance, and its 
methods and exercises are largely devoted to 
that end. To clear the track of obstructions, and 
to give the chariot of the Vital Force the right 
of way ona smooth clear road, is the aim of the 
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Hatha Yogi. Follow his precepts and it will be 
well with your body. 
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Chapter V: The Laboratory of the Body. 





HIS LITTLE BOOK is not intended for a text- 

book upon physiology, but inasmuch as the 
majority of people seem to have little or noidea 
of the nature, functions and uses of the various 
bodily organs, we think it as well to say a few 
words regarding the very important organs of 
the body which have to do with the digestion 
and assimilation of the food which nourishes 
the body—which perform the laboratory work 
of the system. 

The first bit of the human machinery of 
digestion to be considered by us are the teeth. 
Nature has provided us with teeth to bite our 
food and grind it into fine bits, thus rendering 
it of a convenient size and consistency to be 
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easily acted upon by the saliva and the digestive 
juices of the stomach, after which it is reduced 
to a liquid form that its nourishing qualities 
may be easily assimilated and absorbed by the 
body. This seems to be merely a repetition of 
an oft-told tale, but how many of our readers 
really act as if they knew for what purpose their 
teeth had been given them? They bolt their 
food just as if teeth were merely for show, and 
generally act as if Nature had provided them 
with a gizzard, by the aid of which they could 
like the fowl grind up and break into small 
bits the food that they had bolted. Remember 
friends that your teeth were given you for a 
purpose, and also consider the fact that if 
Nature had intended you to bolt your food 
she would have provided you with a gizzard 
instead of with teeth. We will have much to 
say about the proper use of the teeth, as we 
go along, as it has a very close connection with 
a vital principle of Hatha Yoga, as you will see 
after a while. 
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The next organs to be considered are 
the Salivary Glands. These glands are six in 
number, of which four are located under the 
tongue and jaw, and two in the cheeks in the 
front of the ears, one on each side. Their best 
known function is to manufacture, generate or 
secrete saliva, which, when needed, flows out 
through numerous ducts in different parts of 
the mouth, and mixes with the food which is 
being chewed or masticated. The food being 
chewed into small particles, the saliva is able to 
more thoroughly reach all portions of it with 
a correspondingly increased effect. The saliva 
moistens the food, thus allowing it to be more 
easily swallowed, this function, however, being 
a mere incident to its more important ones. 
Its best known function (and the one which 
Western science teaches is its most important 
one) is its chemical offices, which convert the 
starchy food matter into sugar, thus performing 
the first step in the process of digestion. 
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Here is another oft-told tale. You all know 
about the saliva, but how many of you eat ina 
manner which allows Nature to put the saliva 
to work as she had designed? You bolt your 
food after a few perfunctory chews and defeat 
Nature's plans, toward which she has gone to 
so much trouble, and to perform which she has 
built such beautiful and delicate machinery. But 
Nature manages to “get back” at you for your 
contempt and disregard of her plans—Nature 
has a good memory and always makes you pay 
your debts. 

We must not forget to mention the tongue— 
that faithful friend who is so often made to 
perform the ignoble task of assisting in the 
utterance of angry words, retailing of gossip, 
lying, nagging, swearing, and last but not least, 
complaining. 

The tongue has a most important work to 
perform in the process of nourishing the body 
with food. Besides a number of mechanical 
movements which it performs in eating, in which 
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it helps to move the food along and its similar 
service in the act of swallowing, it is the organ 
of taste and passes critical judgment upon the 
food which asks admittance to the stomach. 
You have neglected the normal uses of the 
teeth, the salivary glands and the tongue, and 
they have consequently failed to give you the 
best service. If you but trust them and return 
to sane and normal methods of eating you will 
find them gladly and cheerfully responding to 
your trust and will once more give you their full 
share of service. They are good friends and 
servants, but need a little confidence, trust and 
responsibility to bring out their best points. 
After the food has been chewed or masticated 
and then saturated with saliva it passes down 
the throat into the stomach. The lower part of 
the throat, which is called the gullet, performs 
a peculiar muscular contraction, which pushes 
downward the particles of food, which act 
forms a part of the process of “swallowing” 
The process of converting the starchy portion 
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of the food into sugar, or glucose, which is 
begun by the saliva in the mouth, is continued 
as the food passes into and down the gullet, 
but nearly, or entirely ceases, when the food 
once reaches the stomach, which fact must be 
considered when one studies the subject of 
the advantage of a deliberate habit of eating, 
as, if the food is hastily chewed and swallowed, 
it reaches the stomach only partially affected 
by the saliva and in an imperfect condition for 
Nature's subsequent work. 

The stomach itself is a pear-shaped bag 
with a capacity of about one quart or more 
in some cases. The food enters the stomach 
from the gullet on the upper left-hand side, 
just below the heart. The food afterwards 
leaves the stomach on the lower right-hand 
and enters the small intestine by means of a 
peculiar sort of valve, which is so wonderfully 
constructed that it allows the matter from the 
stomach to pass easily through it, but refuses to 
allow anything to work back from the intestine 
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into the stomach. This valve is known as the 
“Pyloric Valve” or the “Pyloric Orifice,’ the word 
“Pyloric” being derived from the Greek word 
which means "gatekeeper”—and indeed this 
little valve acts as a most intelligent gatekeeper, 
always on the watch, never asleep. 

The stomach is a great chemical laboratory 
in which the food undergoes chemical changes 
which allow it to be taken up by the system 
and changed into a nourishing material which 
is converted into rich, red blood which courses 
all over the body, building up, repairing, 
strengthening and adding to all the parts and 
organs. 

The “inside” of the stomach is covered 
with a lining of delicate mucous membrane, 
which is filled with minute glands, all of which 
open into the stomach and around which is 
a very fine network of minute blood-vessels 
with remarkably thin walls, from which is 
manufactured, or secreted, that wonderful 
fluid, the gastric juice. The gastric juice is a 
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powerful liquid acting as a solvent upon what 
is called the nitrogenous portions of the food. 
It also acts upon the sugar or glucose which has 
been manufactured from the starchy food by 
the saliva, as above described. It is a bitter sort 
of liquid, containing a chemical product called 
pepsin, which is its active agent and which plays 
a most important part in the digestion of the 
food. 

In a normal, healthy person the stomach 
manufactures or secretes about one gallon 
of gastric juice in twenty-four hours, and 
uses same in the process of digestion of the 
food. When the food reaches the stomach 
the little glands, before mentioned, pour out 
a sufficient supply of the gastric juice, which 
mixes up with the mass of food in the stomach. 
Then the stomach sets up sort of a churning 
motion, which moves the pulpy food round 
and round, from end to end, from side to side, 
twisting and turning it, churning and kneading 
it, until the gastric juice penetrates every part 
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of the mass and is well mixed up into it. The 
Instinctive Mind does some wonderful work in 
the stomach movements and works like a well 
oiled machine. 

And if the stomach has been treated to 
properly prepared, well chewed food, properly 
insalivated, the machine is able to turn out a 
fine job. But if, as so often happens, the food is 
of a quality not fit for the human stomach—or 
if it has been but half chewed, or bolted—or if 
the stomach has been “stuffed” by a gluttonous 
owner—there is going to be trouble. In such a 
case, instead of the normal process of digestion 
being performed, the stomach is unable to 
do its work and fermentation results, and the 
stomach becomes the holder of a fermenting, 
putrefying, rotting mass—an “yeast pot” it has 
been called under such circumstances. If people 
could but form an idea of what a cesspool they 
maintain in their stomachs they would cease to 
shrug their shoulders and look bored whenever 
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the subject of rational and sane habits of eating 
are mentioned. 

This putrefying ferment, arising from 
abnormal habits of eating, often becomes 
chronic and results in a condition which 
manifests itself in the symptoms of what is 
called “dyspepsia, or similar troubles. It 
remains in the stomach for a long time after the 
meal, and then when the next meal reaches the 
stomach the fermentation continues until the 
stomach actually becomes a perpetually active 
"yeast pot” This condition, of course, results in 
an impairment of the normal functioning of the 
stomach, the surface of which becomes slimy, 
soft, thin and weak. The glands become clogged 
and the whole digestive apparatus of the 
stomach becomes impaired and broken down. 
In such event the half digested food passes out 
into the small intestine, tainted with the acids 
arising from fermentation, and the result is that 
the whole system becomes gradually poisoned 
and imperfectly nourished. 
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The food-mass, saturated with the gastric juice 
which has been poured upon it and kneaded 
and churned into it, leaves the stomach by the 
Pyloric orifice on the lower right-hand side of 
the stomach and enters the small intestine. 

The small intestine is a tube-like canal 
ingeniously coiled upon itself so as to occupy 
but a comparatively small space, but which is 
really from twenty to thirty feet in length. Its 
inner walls are lined with a velvety substance, 
and through the greater part of its length this 
velvety lining is arranged in transverse shelf-like 
folds, which maintain a sort of “winking” motion, 
swaying backward and forward in the intestinal 
fluids, retarding the passage of the food and 
providing an increased surface for secretion 
and absorption. The velvety condition of this 
mucous lining is caused by numerous minute 
elevations, something like the surface of a piece 
of plush, which are known as the intestinal “villi,” 
the office of which will be explained a little 
further on. 
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As soon as the food-mass enters the small 
intestine it is met with a peculiar fluid called the 
bile, which saturates it and is thoroughly mixed 
up with it. The bile is a secretion of the liver 
and is stored up ready for use in a strong bag, 
known as the gall bladder. About two quarts 
of bile per day is used in saturating the food 
as it passes into the small intestine. Its purpose 
is to assist the pancreatic juice in preparing the 
fatty parts of the food for absorption and also 
to aid in the prevention of decomposition and 
putrefaction of the food as it passes through 
the small intestine and the neutralization of 
the gastric juice which has already performed 
its work. The pancreatic juice is secreted by 
the pancreas, an elongated organ situated just 
behind the stomach, and its purpose is to act 
upon the fatty portions of the food and to 
render them possible of absorption from the 
intestines along with the other parts of the 
food nourishment. About one and one-half 
pints is used daily in this work. 
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The hundreds of thousands of plush-like 
“hairs” upon the velvety lining of the small 
intestine (above alluded to), and which are 
known as “villi maintain a constant waving 
motion, passing through and in the soft, semi- 
liquid food which is passing through the small 
intestine. They are constantly in motion, licking 
up and absorbing the nourishment that is 
contained in the food-mass and transmitting it 
to the system. 

The several steps whereby the food is 
converted into blood and is carried to all 
parts of the system are as follows: Mastication, 
insalivation, deglutition, stomach and intestinal 
digestion, absorption, circulation and 
assimilation. Let us run over them again hastily 
that we may not forget them. 

Mastication is performed by the teeth—it 
is the chewing process—the lips, tongue and 
cheeks assisting in the work. It breaks up the 
food into small particles and enables the saliva 
to reach it more thoroughly. 
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Insalivation is the process of saturating the 
masticated food with the saliva which pours 
into it from the salivary glands. The saliva acts 
upon the cooked starch in the food, changing 
it into dextrine and then into glucose, thus 
rendering it soluble. This chemical change is 
rendered possible by the action of the pytaline 
in the saliva acting as a ferment and changing 
the chemical constitution of those substances 
for which it has an affinity. 

Digestion is performed in the stomach and 
small intestines and consists in the conversion of 
the food-mass into products capable of being 
absorbed and assimilated. Digestion begins 
when the food reaches the stomach. The gastric 
juice then pours out copiously, and, becoming 
mixed up with and churned into the food 
mass, it dissolves the connective tissue of meat, 
releases fat from its envelopes by breaking them 
up and transforms some of the albuminous 
material, such as lean meat, the gluten of wheat 
and white of eggs, into albuminose, in which 
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form they are capable of being absorbed and 
assimilated. The transformation occasioned 
by stomach digestion is accomplished by the 
chemical action of an organic ingredient of the 
gastric juice, called pepsin, in connection with 
the acid ingredients of the gastric juice. 

While the process of digestion is being 
performed by the stomach the fluid portion of 
the food-mass, both that which has entered the 
stomach as fluids which have been drunken, as 
well as the fluids liberated from the solid food 
in the process of digestion, is rapidly taken up 
by the absorbents of the stomach and is carried 
to the blood, while the more solid portions of 
the food-mass are churned up by the muscular 
action of the stomach, as we have stated. In 
about a half-hour the solid portions of the 
food-mass begin slowly to leave the stomach in 
the form of a grayish, pasty substance, called 
chyme, which is a mixture of some of the sugar 
and salts of the food, of transformed starch or 
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glucose, of softened starch, of broken fat and 
connective tissue, and of albuminose. 

The Chyme, leaving the stomach, enters 
the small intestine, as we have described and 
comes in contact with the pancreatic and 
intestinal juices and with the bile, and intestinal 
digestion ensues. These fluids dissolve most of 
the food that has not already been softened. 
Intestinal digestion resolves the chyme into 
three substances, known as (1) Peptone, from 
the digestion of albuminous particles; (2) Chyle, 
from the emulsion of the fats; (3) Glucose, from 
the transformation of the starchy elements 
of the food. These substances are, to a large 
extent, carried into the blood and become a 
part of it, while the undigested food passes out 
of the small intestine through a trap-door-like 
valve into the large bowel called the colon, of 
which we shall speak bye-and-bye. 

Absorption, by which name is known the 
process by which the above-named products 
of the food, resulting from the digestive 
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process, are taken up by the veins and lacteals, 
is effected by endosmosis. The water and the 
fluids liberated from the food-mass by the 
stomach digestion are rapidly absorbed and 
carried away by the blood in the portal vein 
to the liver. The peptone and glucose from the 
small intestines also reaches the portal vein 
to the liver through the blood vessels of the 
intestinal villi, which we have described. This 
blood reaches the heart after passing through 
the liver, where it undergoes a process which 
we will speak of when we reach the subject 
of the liver. The chyle, which is the remaining 
product of the food-mass in the intestines after 
the peptone and glucose have been taken up 
and carried to the liver, is taken up and passes 
through the lacteals into the thoracic duct, and 
is gradually conveyed to the blood, as will 
be further described in our chapter on the 
Circulation. In our chapter on the circulation 
we will explain how the blood carries the 
nutriment derived from the digested food to 
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all parts of the body, giving to each tissue, cell, 
organ and part the material by which it builds 
up and repairs itself, thus enabling the body to 
grow and develop. 

The liver secretes the bile, which is carried 
to the small intestine, as we have stated. It 
also stores up a substance called glycogen, 
which is formed in the liver from the digested 
materials brought to it by the portal vein (as 
above explained). Glycogen is stored up in the 
liver, and is afterwards gradually transformed, 
in the intervals of digestion, into glucose or a 
substance similar to grape sugar. The pancreas 
secretes the pancreatic juices, which it pours 
into the small intestine, to aid in intestinal 
digestion, where it acts chiefly upon the fatty 
portions of the food. The kidneys are located 
in the loins, behind the intestines. They are 
two in number and are shaped like beans. 
They purify the blood by removing from it a 
poisonous substance called urea and other 
waste products. The fluid secreted by the 
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kidneys is carried by two tubes, called ureters, 
to the bladder. The bladder is located in the 
pelvis and serves as a reservoir for the urine, 
which consists of waste fluids carrying with it 
refuse matter of the system. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we 
wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
fact that when the food enters the stomach 
and small intestines improperly masticated 
and insalivated—when the teeth and salivary 
glands have not been given a chance to do 
their work properly—digestion is interfered 
with and impeded and the digestive organs 
are overworked and are rendered unable to 
accomplish what is asked of them. It is like asking 
one set of workmen to do their own work in 
addition to the work which should have been 
previously performed by another set of men— 
it is asking the railroad engineer to perform 
the duties of firemen as well as his own—to 
keep the fire going on an up grade and run 
the locomotive on a dangerous bit of road at 
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the same time. The absorbents of the stomach 
and intestines must absorb something—that is 
their business—and if you do not give them 
the proper materials they will absorb the 
fermenting and putrefying mass in the stomach 
and pass it along to the blood. The blood 
carries this poor material to all parts of the 
body, including the brain, and it is no wonder 
that people complain of biliousness, headache, 
etc., when they are being self-poisoned in this 
Way. 
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Chapter VI: The Life Fluid. 





N OUR LAST chapter we gave you an idea of 

how the food we eat is gradually transformed 
and resolved into substances capable of 
being absorbed and taken up by the blood, 
which carries the nourishment to all parts of 
the system, where it is used in building up, 
repairing and renewing the several parts of the 
physical man. In this chapter we will give you a 
brief description of how this work of the blood 
is carried on. 

The nutritive portions of the digested food is 
taken up by the circulation and becomes blood. 
The blood flows through the arteries to every 
cell and tissue of the body that it may perform 
its constructive and recuperative work. It then 
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returns through the arteries, carrying with it 
the broken down cells and other waste matter 
of the system, that the waste may be expelled 
from the system by the lungs and other organs 
performing the “casting-out” work of the 
system. This flow of the blood to and from the 
heart is called the Circulation. 

The engine which drives this wonderful 
system of physical machinery is, of course, the 
Heart. We will not take up your time describing 
the heart, but will instead tell you something of 
the work performed by it. 

Let us begin at the point at which we left 
off in our last chapter—the point at which 
the nourishment of the food, taken up by the 
blood which assimilates it, reaches the heart, 
which sends it out on its errand of nourishing 
the body. 

The blood starts on its journey through the 
arteries, which are a series of elastic canals, 
having divisions and subdivisions, beginning 
with the main canals which feed the smaller 
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ones, which in turn feed still smaller ones until 
the capillaries are reached. The capillaries are 
very small blood vessels measuring about one 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter. They 
resemble very fine hairs, which resemblance 
gives them their name. The capillaries penetrate 
the tissues in meshes of network, bringing the 
blood in close contact with all the parts. Their 
walls are very thin and the nutritious ingredients 
of the blood exude through their walls and 
are taken up by the tissues. The capillaries not 
only exude the nourishment from the blood, 
but they also take up the blood on its return 
journey (as we will see presently) and generally 
fetch and carry for the system, including the 
absorption of the nourishment of the food 
from the intestinal villi, as described in our last 
chapter. 

Well, to get back to the arteries. They carry 
the rich, red, pure blood from the heart, 
laden with health-giving nutrition and life, 
distributing it through large canal into smaller, 
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from smaller into still smaller, until finally the 
tiny hair-like capillaries are reached and the 
tissues take up the nourishment and use it for 
building purposes, the wonderful little cells 
of the body doing this work most intelligently. 
(We shall have something to say regarding the 
work of these cells, bye-and-bye.) The blood 
having given up a supply of nourishment, 
begins its return journey to heart, taking with 
it the waste products, dead cells, broken- 
down tissue and other refuse of the system. 
It starts with the capillaries, but this return 
journey is not made through the arteries, but 
by a switch-off arrangement it is directed into 
the smaller veinlets of the venous system (or 
system of “veins”), from whence it passes to 
the larger veins and on to the heart. Before 
it reaches the arteries again, on a new trip, 
however, something happens to it. It goes to 
the crematory of the lungs, in order to have its 
waste matter and impurities burnt up and cast 
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off. In another chapter we will tell you about 
this work of the lungs. 

Before passing on, however, we must tell 
you that there exists another fluid which 
circulates through the system. This is called 
the Lymph, which closely resembles the 
blood in composition. It contains some of the 
ingredients of the blood which have exuded 
from the walls of the blood-vessels and some 
of the waste products of the system, which, 
after being cleansed and “made-over” by the 
lymphatic system, re-enter the blood, and 
are again used. The lymph circulate in thin 
vein-like canals, so small that they cannot be 
readily seen by the human eye, until they are 
injected with quick silver. These canals empty 
into several of the large veins, and the lymph 
then mingles with the returning blood, on its 
way to the heart. The “Chyle;’ after leaving the 
small intestine (see last lesson) mingles with the 
lymph from the lower parts of the body, and 
gets into the blood in this way, while the other 
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products of the digested food pass through the 
portal vein and the liver on their journey—so 
that, although they take different routes, they 
meet again in the circulating blood. 

So, you will see, the blood is the constituent 
of the body which, directly or indirectly, 
furnishes nourishment and life to all the parts of 
the body. If the blood is poor, or the circulation 
weak, nutrition of some parts of the body must 
be impaired, and diseased conditions will 
result. The blood supplies about one-tenth 
of man’s weight. Of this amount about one- 
quarter is distributed in the heart, lungs, large 
arteries and veins; about one-quarter in the 
liver; about one-quarter in the muscles, the 
remaining quarter being distributed among 
the remaining organs and tissues. The brain 
utilizes about one-fifth of the entire quantity of 
blood. 

Remember, always, in thinking about the 
blood, that the blood is what you make it by 
the food you eat, and the way you eat it. You 
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can have the very best kind of blood, and 
plenty of it, by selecting the proper foods, and 
by eating such food as Nature intended you 
to do. Or, on the other hand, you may have 
very poor blood, and an insufficient quantity 
of it, by foolish gratification of the abnormal 
Appetite, and by improper eating (not worthy 
of the name) of any kind of food. The blood is 
the life—and you make the blood—that is the 
matter in a nut-shell. 

Now, let us pass on to the crematory of the 
lungs, and see what is going to happen to that 
blue, impure venous blood, which has come 
back from all parts of the body, laden with 
impurities and waste matter. Let us have a look 
at the crematory. 
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Chapter VII: The Crematory of the System. 





HE ORGANS OF Respiration consist of the 

lungs and the air passages leading to them. 
The lungs are two in number, and occupy the 
pleural chamber of the thorax, one on each 
side of the median line, being separated from 
each other by the heart, the greater blood 
vessels and the larger air tubes. Each lung is 
free in all directions, except at the root, which 
consists chiefly of the bronchi, arteries and 
veins connecting the lungs with the trachea and 
heart. The lungs are spongy and porous, and 
their tissues are very elastic. They are covered 
with a delicately constructed but strong sac, 
known as the pleural sac, one wall of which 
closely adheres to the lung, and the other to 
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the inner wall of the chest, and which secretes 
a fluid which allows the inner surfaces of the 
walls to glide easily upon each other in the act 
of breathing. 

The Air Passages consist of the interior of the 
nose, pharynx, larynx, windpipe or trachea, and 
the bronchial tubes. When we breathe, we draw 
in the air through the nose, in which it is warmed 
by contact with the mucous membrane, which 
is richly supplied with blood, and after it has 
passed through the pharynx and larynx it passes 
into the trachea or windpipe, which subdivides 
into numerous tubes called the bronchial 
tubes (bronchia), which, in turn, subdivide into 
and terminate in minute subdivisions in all the 
small air spaces in the lungs, of which the lungs 
contain millions. A writer has stated that if the 
air cells of the lungs were spread out over an 
unbroken surface, they would cover an area of 
fourteen thousand square feet. 

The air is drawn into the lungs by the action 
of the diaphragm, a great, strong, flat, sheet-like 
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muscle, stretched across the chest, separating 
the chest-box from the abdomen. The 
diaphragm’s action is almost as automatic as that 
of the heart, although it may be transformed 
into a semi-voluntary muscle by an effort of the 
will. When it expands, it increases the size of 
the chest and lungs, and the air rushes into the 
vacuum thus created. When it relaxes the chest 
and lungs contract and the air is expelled from 
the lungs. 

Now, before considering what happens 
to the air in the lungs, let us look a little into 
the matter of the circulation of the blood. The 
blood, as you know, is driven by the heart, 
through the arteries, into the capillaries, thus 
reaching every part of the body, which it 
vitalizes, nourishes and strengthens. It then 
returns by means of the capillaries by another 
route, the veins, to the heart, from whence it is 
drawn to the lungs. 

The blood starts on its arterial journey, bright 
red and rich, laden with life-giving qualities 
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and properties. It returns by the venous route, 
poor, blue and dull, being laden down with the 
waste matter of the system. It goes out like a 
fresh stream from the mountains; it returns as 
a stream of sewer water. This foul stream goes 
to the right auricle of the heart. When this 
auricle becomes filled, it contracts and forces 
the stream of blood through an opening in the 
right ventricle of the heart, which in turn sends 
it on to the lungs, where it is distributed by 
millions of hair-like blood vessels to the air cells 
of the lungs, of which we have spoken. Now, let 
us take up the story of the lungs at this point. 
The foul stream of blood is now distributed 
among the millions of tiny air cells in the lungs. 
A breath of air is inhaled and the oxygen 
of the air comes in contact with the impure 
blood through the thin walls of the hair-like 
blood vessels of the lungs, which walls are thick 
enough to hold the blood, but thin enough to 
admit the oxygen to penetrate them. When 
the oxygen comes in contact with the blood, a 
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form of combustion takes place, and the blood 
takes up oxygen and releases carbonic acid 
gas generated from the waste products and 
poisonous matter which has been gathered 
up by the blood from all parts of the system. 
The blood thus purified and oxygenated is 
carried back to the heart, again rich, red and 
bright, and laden with life-giving properties 
and qualities. Upon reaching the left auricle 
of the heart, it is forced into the left ventricle, 
from whence it is again forced out through 
the arteries on its mission of life to all parts of 
the system. It is estimated that in a single day 
of twenty-four hours, 35,000 pints of blood 
traverse the capillaries of the lungs, the blood 
corpuscles passing in single file and being 
exposed to the oxygen of the air on both of 
their surfaces. When one considers the minute 
details of the process alluded to, he is lost in 
wonder and admiration at Nature's infinite care 
and intelligence. 
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It will be seen that unless fresh air in sufficient 
quantities reaches the lungs, the foul stream 
of venous blood cannot be purified, and 
consequently not only is the body thus robbed 
of nourishment, but the waste products which 
should have been destroyed are returned 
to the circulation and poison the system, and 
death ensues. Impure air acts in the same way, 
only in a lessened degree. It will also be seen 
that if one does not breathe in a sufficient 
quantity of air, the work of the blood cannot go 
on properly, and the result is that the body is 
insufficiently nourished and disease ensues, or 
a state of imperfect health is experienced. The 
blood of one who breathes improperly is, of 
course, of a bluish, dark color, lacking the rich 
redness of pure arterial blood. This often shows 
itself in a poor complexion. Proper breathing, 
and a consequent good circulation, results in a 
clear, bright complexion. 

A little reflection will show the vital 
importance of Correct breathing. If the 
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blood is not fully purified by the regenerative 
process of the lungs, it returns to the arteries 
in an abnormal state, insufficiently purified and 
imperfectly cleansed of the impurities which it 
took up on its return journey. These impurities 
if returned to the system will certainly manifest 
in some form of disease, either in a form of 
blood disease or some disease resulting from 
impaired functioning of some insufficiently 
nourished organ or tissue. 

The blood, when properly exposed to the 
air in the lungs, not only has its impurities 
consumed, and parts with its noxious carbonic 
acid gas, but it also takes up and absorbs a 
certain quantity of oxygen which it carries to 
all parts of the body, where it is needed in 
order that Nature may perform her processes 
properly. When the oxygen comes in contact 
with the blood, it unites with the haemoglobin 
of the blood and is carried to every cell, tissue, 
muscle and organ, which it invigorates and 
strengthens, replacing the wornout cells and 
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tissue by new materials which Nature converts 
to her use. Arterial blood, properly exposed 
to the air, contains about 25 per cent of free 
oxygen. 

Not only is every part vitalized by the oxygen, 
but the act of digestion depends materially 
upon a certain amount of oxygenation of the 
food, and this is only accomplished by the 
oxygen in the blood coming in contact with 
the food and producing a certain form of 
combustion. It is therefore necessary that a 
proper supply of oxygen be taken through 
the lungs. This accounts for the fact that weak 
lungs and poor digestion are so often found 
together. To grasp the full significance of this 
statement, one must remember that the entire 
body receives nourishment from the food 
assimilated, and that imperfect assimilation 
always means an imperfectly nourished body. 
Even the lungs themselves depend upon the 
same source for nourishment, and if through 
imperfect breathing the assimilation becomes 
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imperfect, and the lungs in turn become 
weakened, they are rendered still less able to 
perform their work properly, and so in turn 
the body becomes further weakened. Every 
particle of food and drink must be oxygenated 
before it can yield us the proper nourishment, 
and before the waste products of the system 
can be reduced to the proper condition to be 
eliminated from the system. Lack of sufficient 
oxygen means imperfect nutrition, imperfect 
elimination and imperfect health. Verily, 
“breath is life.’ 

The combustion arising from the change 
in the waste products generates heat and 
equalizes the temperature of the body. Good 
breathers are not apt to “take cold)’ and they 
generally have plenty of good warm blood 
which enables them to resist the changes in the 
outer temperature. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
important processes, the act of breathing gives 
exercise to the internal organs and muscles, 
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which feature is generally overlooked by the 
Western writers on the subject, but which the 
Yogis fully appreciate. 

In imperfect or shallow breathing, only 
a portion of the lung cells are brought into 
play, and a great portion of the lung capacity 
is lost, the system suffering in proportion to 
the amount of under-oxygenation. The lower 
animals, in their native state, breathe naturally, 
and primitive man undoubtedly did the same. 
The abnormal manner of living adopted by 
civilized man—the shadow that follows upon 
civilization—has robbed us of our natural habit 
of breathing, and the race has greatly suffered 
thereby. Man's only physical salvation is to “get 
back to Nature.’ 
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Chapter VIII: Nourishment. 





T: HUMAN BODY is constantly undergoing 

change. Atoms of bone, tissue, flesh, muscle, 
fat and fluids are constantly being wornout 
and removed from the system, and new atoms 
are constantly being manufactured in the 
wonderful laboratory of the body, and then 
sent to take the place of the wornout and 
discarded material. 

Let us consider the physical body of man 
and its mechanism, as a plant—and, indeed, it 
is akin to the life of the plant in its nature. What 
does the plant require to bring it up from seed 
to sprout, from sprout to plant, with flower, 
seed and fruit? The answer is simple—fresh 
air, sunlight, water, and nourishing soil—these 
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things, and all of them, must it have in order to 
grow to healthy maturity. And Man’s physical 
body requires just the same things—all of 
them—in order to be healthy, strong and normal. 
Remember the requisites—fresh air, sunlight, 
water and food. We will consider the matter of 
air, sunlight and water in other chapters, and 
will consider the matter of nourishing food first. 
Just as the plant grows slowly, but steadily, 
so does this great work of discarding wornout 
material and the substitution of new material 
go on constantly, day and night. We are not 
conscious of this mighty work, as it belongs to 
that great subconscious part of Man’s nature— 
it is a part of the work of the Instinctive Mind. 
The whole of the body, and all its parts, 
depend for health, strength and vigor upon 
this constant renewal of material. If this renewal 
were stopped disintegration and death would 
ensue. The replacing of the wornout and 
discarded material is an imperative necessity of 
our organism, and, therefore, is the first thing 
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to be considered when we think of the Healthy 
Man. 

The keynote of this subject of food in the 
Hatha Yoga Philosophy is the Sanscrit word, the 
English equivalent of which is “NOURISHMENT. 
We print the word in capital letters that it may 
make an impression upon your minds. We wish 
our students to associate the thought of Food 
with the thought of Nourishment. 

To the Yogi, food does not mean something to 
tickle the abnormal palate, but instead it means, 
first, Nourishment, second, NOURISHMENT, and 
third, NOURISHMENT. Nourishment first, last 
and always. 

To many of the Western people, the ideal Yogi 
is a lean, lank, scrawny, half-starved, emaciated 
being, who thinks so little of food that he goes 
for days without eating—one who considers 
food to be too “material” for his “spiritual 
nature.’ Nothing can be further from the truth. 
The Yogis, at least those who are well-grounded 
in Hatha Yoga, regard Nourishment as his first 
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duty towards his body, and he is always careful 
to keep that body properly nourished, and 
to see that the supply of new, fresh material 
is always at least equal to the wornout and 
discarded matter. 

It is quite true that the Yogi is not a gross 
eater, nor is he inclined to rich and fancy dishes. 
On the contrary, he smiles at the folly of such 
things, and goes to his plain and nourishing 
meal, knowing that he will obtain there full 
nourishment without the waste and harmful 
matter contained in the more elaborate dishes 
of his brother who is ignorant of the real 
meaning of food. 

A maxim of Hatha Yoga is: “It is not what a 
man eats, but the amount that he assimilates, 
that nourishes him.’ There is a world of wisdom 
in this old maxim, and it contains that which 
writers upon health subjects have taken 
volumes to express. 

We will show you, later on, the Yogi 
method of extracting the maximum amount 
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of nourishment from the minimum amount of 
food. The Yogi method lies in the middle of 
the road, the two opposite sides of which road 
are traveled, respectively, by the two differing 
Western schools, namely the “food-stuffers” and 
“starvationists,’ each of whom loudly proclaim 
the merits of their own cult and decry the claims 
of the opposing sect. The simple Yogi may be 
pardoned for smiling good naturedly at the 
disputes raging between those who, preaching 
the necessity of sufficient nutrition, teach that 
“stuffing” is necessary to obtain it, on the one 
hand; and at those of the opposing school, 
who, recognizing the folly of “stuffing” and 
overeating, have no remedy to offer but a semi- 
starvation, accompanied with long continued 
fasts, which, of course, has brought many of its 
followers down to weakened bodies, impaired 
vitality, and even death. 

To the Yogi, the evils of mal-nutrition, on the 
one hand, and over-eating on the other, do 
not exist—these questions have been settled 
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for him centuries ago by the old Yogi fathers, 
whose very names have been almost forgotten 
by their followers of to-day. 

Remember, now, please, once and for all, 
that Hatha Yoga does not advocate the plan 
of starving oneself, but, on the contrary, knows 
and teaches that no human body can be strong 
and healthy unless it is properly nourished by 
sufficient food eaten and assimilated. Many 
delicate, weak and nervous people owe their 
impaired vitality and diseased condition to 
the fact that they do not obtain sufficient 
nourishment. 

Remember, also, that Hatha Yoga rejects 
as ridiculous the theory that Nourishment is 
obtained from “stuffing,” gorging, or over- 
eating, and views with wonder and pity these 
attributes of the glutton, and sees nothing 
in these practices but the manifestation of 
the attributes of the unclean swine, utterly 
unworthy of the developed man. 
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To the Yogi understanding Man should eat 
to live—not live to eat. 

The Yogi is an epicure, rather than a 
gourmand, for while eating the plainest food 
he has cultivated and encouraged his natural 
and normal taste so that his hunger imparts to 
these simple viands a relish sought after, but 
not obtained, by those who hunt after rich and 
expensive triumphs of the chef. While eating 
for Nourishment as his main object, he manages 
to make his food yield him a pleasure unknown 
to his brother who scorns the simple fare. 

In our next chapter we will take up the 
subject of Hunger and Appetite—two entirely 
different attributes of the physical body, 
although to most persons the two appear to 
mean almost the same thing. 
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Chapter IX: Hunger vs. Appetite. 





A’ WE SAID at the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter, Hunger and Appetite are two 
entirely different attributes of the human 
body. Hunger is the normal demand for food— 
Appetite the abnormal craving. Hunger is like 
the rosy hue upon the cheek of the healthy 
child—Appetite is like the rouged face of the 
woman of fashion. And yet most people use 
the terms as if their meaning were identical. Let 
us see wherein lies the difference. 

It is quite difficult to explain the respective 
sensations, or symptoms, of Hunger and 
Appetite, to the average person who has 
attained the age of maturity, for the majority of 
persons of that age have had their natural taste, 
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or hunger-instinct, perverted by Appetite to 
such an extent that they have not experienced 
the sensation of genuine hunger for many years, 
and have forgotten just what it felt like. And it is 
hard to describe a sensation unless one can call 
up in the mind of his hearer the recollection of 
the same, or a similar sensation, experienced at 
some time in the past. We can describe a sound 
to the person of normal hearing by comparing 
it with something he has heard—but imagine 
the difficulty of conveying an intelligent idea of 
a sound to a man who was born “stone-deaf;” 
or of describing a color to a man born blind; or 
of giving an intelligent description of an odor 
to one born without the sense of smell. 

To one who has emancipated himself from 
the thrall of appetite, the respective sensations 
of Hunger and Appetite are quite different 
and readily distinguished one from the other, 
and the mind of such a one readily grasps 
the precise meaning of each term. But to the 
ordinary “civilized” man “Hunger” means the 
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source of appetite and “Appetite” the result 
of hunger. Both words are misused. We must 
illustrate this by familiar examples. 

Let us take Thirst, for instance. All of us know 
the sensation of a good, natural thirst, which 
calls for a draught of cool water. It is felt in the 
mouth and throat, and can be satisfied only 
with that which Nature intended for it—cool 
water. Now, this natural thirst is akin to natural 
Hunger. 

How different is this natural thirst from the 
craving which one acquires for sweetened, 
flavored soda-water, ice-cream soda, ginger 
ale, “pop, “soft drinks,’ etc., etc. And how 
different from the thirst (?) which one feels for 
beer, alcoholic liquors, etc., after the taste has 
once been acquired. Do you begin to see what 
we mean? 

We hear people say that they are "so thirsty” 
for a glass of soda-water; or others say that they 
are “thirsty” for a drink of whisky. Now, if these 
people were really thirsty, or, in other words, if 
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Nature was really calling for fluids, pure water 
would be just what they would first seek for, 
and pure water would be the thing which would 
best gratify the thirst. But, no! water will not 
satisfy this soda-water or whisky thirst. Why? 
Simply because it is a craving of an appetite 
which is not a natural thirst, but which is, on the 
contrary, an abnormal appetite—a perverted 
taste. The appetite has been created—the habit 
acquired—and it is asserting the mastery. You 
will notice that the victims of these abnormal 
“thirsts” will occasionally experience a real thirst, 
at which time water alone will be sought, and the 
tipple of the appetite not thought of. Just think 
a moment—is not this so with you? This is not 
a lecture directed against the fancy drink habit, 
or a temperance sermon, but just an illustration 
of the difference between a natural instinct 
and an acquired habit, or appetite. Appetite 
is an acquired habit of eating or drinking, and 
has but little to do with real hunger or thirst. 
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A man acquires an appetite for tobacco in 
any of its forms; or for liquor, or for chewing- 
gum, or for opium, morphine, cocaine, or 
similar drugs. And an appetite once acquired 
becomes, if anything, stronger than that natural 
demand for food or drink, for men have been 
known to die of starvation because they had 
spent all of their money for drink or narcotics. 
Men have sold their babies’ stockings for 
drink—have stolen and even murdered in order 
to gratify their appetite for narcotics. And yet 
who would think of calling this terrible craving 
of appetite by the name of Hunger? And yet 
we continue to speak of, and think of, every 
craving for something to put into the stomach 
as Hunger, while many of these cravings are as 
much a symptom of Appetite as is the craving 
or desire for alcohol or narcotics. 

The lower animal has a natural hunger until 
it is spoiled by contact with man (or woman) 
who tempts it with candies and similar articles, 
miscalled food. The young child has a natural 
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hunger until it is spoiled in the same way. In the 
child, natural hunger is more or less replaced 
by acquired appetites, the degree depending 
largely upon the amount of wealth its parents 
possess—the greater the wealth, the greater 
the acquirement of false appetite. And as it 
grows older, it loses all recollection of what real 
Hunger means. In fact, people speak of Hunger 
as a distressing thing, rather than as a natural 
instinct. Sometimes men go out camping, and 
the open air, exercise, and natural life gives 
them again a taste of real hunger, and they eat 
like school boys and with a relish they have not 
known for years. They feel “hungry” in earnest, 
and eat because they have to, not from mere 
habit, as they do when they are home and are 
overloading their stomachs continually. 

We recently read of a party of wealthy 
people who were shipwrecked while on a 
yachting pleasure trip. They were compelled 
to live on the most meager fare for about ten 
days. When rescued they looked the picture of 
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health—rosy, bright-eyed, and possessed of the 
precious gift of a good, natural Hunger. Some 
of the party had been dyspeptics for years, but 
the ten days’ experience with food scarce and 
at a premium, had completely cured them of 
their dyspepsia and other troubles. They had 
obtained sufficient to properly nourish them, 
and had gotten rid of the waste products of 
the system which had been poisoning them. 
Whether or not they “staid cured” depended 
upon whether they again exchanged Hunger 
for Appetite. 

Natural hunger—like natural = Thirst— 
expresses itself through the nerves of the 
mouth and throat. When one is hungry, the 
thought or mention of food causes a peculiar 
sensation in the mouth, throat and salivary 
glands. The nerves of those parts manifest a 
peculiar sensation, the saliva begins to flow, 
and the whole of the region manifests a desire 
to get to work. The stomach gives no symptoms 
whatever, and is not at all in evidence at such 
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times. One feels that the “taste” of good 
wholesome food would be most pleasurable. 
There is none of those feelings of faintness, 
emptiness, gnawing, “all-goneness,’ etc., in the 
region of the stomach. These last mentioned 
symptoms are all characteristic of the Appetite 
habit, which is insisting that the habit must be 
continued. Did you ever notice that the drink 
habit calls forth just such symptoms? The 
craving and “all-gone” feeling is characteristic 
of both forms of abnormal appetite. The man 
who is craving a smoke, or a chew of tobacco 
feels the same way. 

A man often wonders why he cannot get a 
dinner such as “mother used to cook.’ Do you 
know why he cannot get it? Simply because he 
has replaced his natural Hunger by an abnormal 
appetite, and he does not feel satisfied unless 
he gratifies that Appetite, which renders the 
homely fare of the past an impossibility. If 
the man were to cultivate a natural hunger, 
by a return to first principles, he would have 
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restored to him the meals of his youth—he 
would find many cooks just as good as “mother” 
was, for he would be a boy again. 

You are probably wondering what all this 
has to do with Hatha Yoga, are you not? Well, 
just this: The Yogi has conquered appetite, and 
allows Hunger to manifest through him. He 
enjoys every mouthful of food, even to the 
crust of dry bread, and obtains nourishment 
and pleasure from it. He eats it in a manner 
unknown to most of you, which will be 
described a little further on, and so far from 
being a half-starved anchorite, he is a well-fed, 
properly nourished enjoyer of the feast, for he 
has possessed himself of that most piquant of 
all sauces—Hunger. 
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Chapter X: The Yogi Theory and Practice of 
Prana Absorption from Food. 





ATURE'S SHREWDNESS IN combining several 

duties into one, and also in rendering 
necessary duties pleasant (and thereby likely 
to be performed) is illustrated in numberless 
ways. One of the most striking examples of this 
kind will be brought out in this chapter. We will 
see how she manages to accomplish several 
things at the same time, and how she also 
renders pleasant several most necessary offices 
of the physical system. 

Let us start with the statement of the Yogi 
theory of the absorption of Prana from food. 
This theory holds that there is contained in the 
food of man and the lower animals, a certain 
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form of Prana which is absolutely necessary 
for man’s maintenance of strength and energy, 
and that such form of Prana is absorbed from 
the food by the nerves of the tongue, mouth 
and teeth. The act of mastication liberates this 
Prana, by separating the particles of the food 
into minute bits, thus exposing as many atoms 
of Prana to the tongue, mouth and teeth as 
possible. Each atom of food contains numerous 
electrons of food-prana, or food energy, which 
electrons are liberated by the breaking-up 
process of mastication, and the chemical action 
of certain subtle chemical constituents of the 
saliva, the presence of which have not been 
suspected by modern scientists, and which 
are not discernible by the tests of modern 
chemistry, although future investigators will 
scientifically prove their existence. Once 
liberated from the food, this food-prana flies 
to the nerves of the tongue, mouth and teeth, 
passing through the flesh and bone readily, 
and is rapidly conveyed to numerous storage- 
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houses of the nervous system, from whence it 
is conveyed to all parts of the body, where it 
is used to furnish energy and “vitality” to the 
cells. This is a bare statement of the theory, the 
details of which we will endeavor to fill in as we 
proceed. 

The student will probably wonder why it is 
necessary to extract this food-prana, as the air 
is heavily charged with Prana, and it may seem 
like a waste of effort on the part of Nature to 
use so much energy in order to extract the 
Prana from the food. But here is the explanation. 
Just as all electricity is electricity, so is all Prana 
simply Prana—but just as there are several 
forms of the electric current, manifesting widely 
different effects upon the human body, so are 
there several manifestations or forms of Prana, 
each of which performs certain work in the 
physical body, and all of which are needed for 
the different kinds of work. The Prana of the air 
fulfills certain offices; that of the water others, 
and that derived from the food still a third set 
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of duties. To go into the minute details of the 
Yogi theory would be foreign to the purposes 
of this work, and we must rest content with the 
general statements here given. The main subject 
before us is the fact that the food contains 
food-prana, which the human body needs, and 
which it can extract only in the manner above 
stated, i.e., by mastication of the food, and the 
absorption of the prana by the nervous system 
by means of the nerves of the tongue, mouth 
and teeth. 

Now, let us consider Nature's plan in 
combining two important offices in the act of 
masticating and insalivating. In the first place, 
nature intended every particle of food to be 
thoroughly masticated and insalivated before it 
was swallowed, and any neglect in this respect 
is sure to be followed by imperfect digestion. 
Thorough mastication is a natural habit of 
man which has been neglected owing to the 
demands of artificial habits of living which have 
grown up around our civilization. Mastication is 
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necessary to break up the food that it may be 
more easily swallowed, and also that it may be 
mixed with the saliva and the digestive juices of 
the stomach and small intestines. It promotes 
the flow of saliva, which is a most necessary 
part of the process of digestion. Insalivation 
of food is part of the digestive process, and 
certain work is done by the saliva which can 
not be performed by the other digestive 
juices. Physiologists teach most positively that 
thorough mastication and proper insalivation of 
the food are prerequisites of normal digestion, 
and form a most necessary part of the process. 
Certain specialists have gone much further and 
have given to the process of mastication and 
insalivation much more importance than have 
the general run of physiologists. One particular 
authority, Mr. Horace Fletcher, an American 
writer, has written most forcibly upon this 
subject, and has given startling proofs of 
the importance of this function and process 
of the physical body; in fact, Mr. Fletcher 
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advises a particular form of mastication which 
corresponds very closely to the Yogi custom, 
although he advises it because of its wonderful 
effect upon the digestion, whereas the Yogis 
practice a similar system upon the theory of 
the absorption of food-prana. The truth is that 
both results are accomplished, it being a part of 
Nature’s strategy that the grinding of the food 
into small bits; the digestive process attending 
the insalivation, and the absorption of food- 
prana, are accomplished at the same time—an 
economy of force most remarkable. 

In the natural state of man, mastication was 
a most pleasant process, and so it is in the case 
of the lower animals, and the children of the 
human race to-day. The animal chews and 
munches his food with the greatest relish, and 
the child sucks, chews and holds in the mouth 
the food much longer than does the adult, 
until it begins to take lessons from its parents 
and acquires the custom of bolting its food. 
Mr. Fletcher, in his books on the subject, takes 
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the position that it is taste which affords the 
pleasure of this chewing and sucking process. 
The Yogi theory is that while taste has much 
to do with it, still there is a something else, an 
indescribable sense of satisfaction obtained 
from holding the food in the mouth, rolling 
it around with the tongue, masticating it and 
allowing it to dissolve slowly and be swallowed 
almost unconsciously. Fletcher holds that while 
there remains a particle of taste in the food, 
nourishment is there to be extracted, and we 
believe this to be strictly correct. But we hold 
that there is that other sensation which, when 
we allow it to manifest itself, gives us a certain 
satisfaction in the non-swallowing, and which 
sensation continues until all, or nearly all, the 
food-prana is extracted from the food. You 
will notice if you follow the Yogi plan of eating 
(even partially) that you will be loath to part 
with the food, and that, instead of bolting it at 
once, you will allow it to gradually melt away 
in the mouth until suddenly you realize that it 
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is all gone. And this sensation is experienced 
from the plainest kinds of food, which do not 
appeal particularly to the taste, as well as to 
those foods which are special favorites of your 
particular taste. 

To describe this sensation is almost impossible, 
for we have no English words coined for it, as its 
existence has not been fully recognized by the 
Western races. The best we can do is to compare 
it by other sensations at the risk of being 
accused of presenting a ridiculous comparison 
or illustration. Here is what we mean: You know 
the sensation which one sometimes feels when 
in the presence of a highly “magnetic” person— 
that indescribable feeling of the absorption 
of strength or “vitality.” Some people have 
so much Prana in their system that they are 
continually “running over” and giving it out to 
others, the result being that other persons like 
to be in their company, and dislike to leave it, 
being almost unable to tear themselves away. 
This is one instance. Another is the sensation 
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which one obtains from being close to another 
whom one loves. In this case there is an 
interchange of “magnetism” (thought charged 
with Prana), which is quite exhilarating. A kiss 
from the loved one is so filled with “magnetism” 
that it thrills one from head to toe. This gives an 
imperfect illustration of what we are trying to 
describe. The pleasure that one obtains from 
proper and normal eating, is not alone a matter 
of taste, but is largely derived from that peculiar 
sensation of the absorption of “magnetism” or 
Prana, which is very much akin to the examples 
above mentioned, although, until one realizes 
the similar character of the two manifestations 
of energy, the illustration may evoke a smile, or 
possibly ridicule. 

When one has overcome the false Appetite 
(so often mistaken for Hunger) he will masticate 
a dry crust of whole-wheat bread and not only 
obtain a certain satisfaction of taste from the 
nourishment contained within it, but will enjoy 
the sensation of which we have spoken very 
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keenly. It takes a little practice in order to get 
rid of the false appetite habit and to return to 
nature's plans. The most nourishing of foods will 
yield the most satisfaction to the normal taste, 
and it is a fact to be remembered that food- 
prana is contained in food in direct proportion 
to its percentage of nourishment—another 
instance of Nature's wisdom. 

The Yogi eats his food slowly, masticating 
each mouthful so long as he “feels like it;” that 
is, so long as it yields him any satisfaction. In 
the majority of cases this sensation lasts so long 
as there remains any food in the mouth, as 
Nature's involuntary processes gradually causes 
the food to be slowly dissolved and swallowed. 
The Yogi moves his jaws slowly, and allows the 
tongue to caress the food, and the teeth to sink 
into it lovingly, knowing that he is extracting 
the food-prana from it, by means of the nerves 
of the mouth, tongue and teeth, and that he is 
being stimulated and strengthened, and that 
he is replenishing his reservoir of energy. At the 
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same time he is conscious that he is preparing 
his food in the proper way for the digestive 
processes of the stomach and small intestines, 
and is giving his body good material needed 
for the building up of the physical body. 

Those who follow the Yogi plan of eating will 
obtain afar greater amount of nourishment from 
their food than does the ordinary person, for 
every ounce is forced to yield up the maximum 
nourishment, while in the case of the man who 
bolts his food half-masticated and insufficiently 
insalivated, much goes to waste, and is passed 
from the system in the shape of a decaying, 
fermenting mass. Under the Yogi plan nothing 
is passed from the system as waste except the 
real waste matter, every particle of nourishment 
being extracted from the food, and the greater 
portion of the food-prana being absorbed 
from its atoms. The mastication breaks up the 
food into small particles, allowing the fluids 
of the saliva to interpenetrate it, the digestive 
juices of the saliva performing their necessary 
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work, and the other juices (mentioned above) 
acting upon the atoms of food in such a way as 
to liberate the food-prana, thus allowing it to 
be taken up by the nervous system. The motion 
imparted to the food by the action of the jaws, 
tongue and cheeks in the act of mastication, 
causes it to present new atoms to the nerves 
ready to extract the food-prana. The Yogis hold 
the food in the mouth, masticating it slowly 
and thoroughly, and allowing it to be slowly 
swallowed by the involuntary process above 
alluded to, and they experience to the full the 
enjoyment attendant upon the extraction of 
Prana. You may get an idea of this by taking 
into the mouth some particle of food (when 
you have plenty of time for the experiment), 
and then slowly masticating it, allowing it to 
gradually melt away in the mouth, as you 
would a lump of sugar. You will be surprised 
to find how thoroughly this work of involuntary 
swallowing is performed—the food gradually 
yields up its food-prana and then melts slowly 
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away and reaches the stomach. Take a crust of 
bread, for example, and masticate it thoroughly, 
with the idea of seeing how long it will last 
without being “swallowed” You will find that 
it will never be “swallowed” in the usual way, 
but will gradually disappear in the manner we 
have just mentioned, after being reduced to a 
pasty, creamy mass by degrees. And that little 
mouthful of bread will have yielded you about 
twice as much nourishment as a piece of equal 
size, eaten in the ordinary way, and about three 
times the amount of food-prana. 

Another interesting example is had in the 
case of milk. Milk is a fluid and, of course, 
needs no “breaking-up,’ as does solid food. 
Yet the fact remains (and is well established 
by careful experiments) that a quart of milk 
simply allowed to flow down the throat yields 
not over half the nourishment or food-prana 
that is derived from the same quantity of 
milk sipped slowly, and allowed to remain in 
the mouth a moment until it “melts away,’ the 
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tongue being moved through it. The babe 
drawing the milk from the nipple of either the 
breast or the bottle, of course, does so by a 
sucking motion, which moves the tongue and 
cheeks, and produces a flow of fluid from the 
glands, which liberates the food-prana and has 
also a chemical digestive effect upon the milk 
itself, notwithstanding the fact that true saliva is 
not secreted in the young babe, and does not 
appear until the teeth show themselves. 

We advise our students to experiment with 
themselves along the lines just pointed out. 
Choose an opportunity when you have plenty 
of time, then, masticating slowly, allow the 
food to gradually melt away, instead of making 
a deliberate attempt to swallow. This “melting- 
away” of the food can only be possible when 
the food is masticated into a cream-like 
paste, thoroughly saturated with saliva, and 
the particles thereby converted into a semi- 
digested state, and having had the food-prana 
extracted therefrom. Try eating an apple in this 
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way, and you will be surprised at the feeling 
of having eaten a fair-sized meal, and at the 
sensation of increased strength which has come 
to you. 

We understand fully that it is quite a different 
thing for the Yogi to take his time and eat in 
this way, and for the hurried Western man 
of business to do the same, and we do not 
expect all of our readers to change the habit 
of years all at once. But we feel sure that a little 
practice in this method of eating food will 
cause quite a change to come over one, and 
we know that such occasional practice will soon 
result in quite an improvement in the every- 
day method of masticating the food. We know, 
also, that the student will find a new delight— 
an additional relish in eating—and will soon 
learn to eat "lovingly, that is, to feel loath to let 
the mouthful of food pass away. A new world 
of taste is opened up to the man who learns 
to follow this plan, and he will get far more 
pleasure from eating than ever before, and will 
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have, besides, a much better digestion, and 
much more vitality, for he will obtain a greater 
degree of nourishment, and an increased 
amount of food-prana. 

It is possible for one who has the time and 
opportunity to follow this plan to its extreme 
limit, to obtain an almost unbelievable 
amount of nourishment and strength from a 
comparatively small amount of food, as there 
will be practically no waste, as may be proven 
by an observation of the waste matter which is 
passed from the system. Those suffering from 
mal-nutrition and impaired vitality will find it 
profitable to at least partially follow this plan. 

The Yogis are known as small eaters, and yet 
they understand fully the necessity and value 
of perfect nutrition, and always keep the body 
well nourished and provided with building 
material. The secret, as you will readily see, is that 
they waste practically none of the nourishment 
in the food, as they extract practically all that it 
contains. They do not burden their system with 
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waste material, which clogs up the machinery 
and causes a waste of energy in order that it 
may be thrown off. They obtain a maximum of 
nourishment from a minimum of food—a full 
supply of food-prana from a small amount of 
material. 

While you may not be able to follow this 
matter up to the extreme, you may work a 
great improvement in yourself by following 
the methods above given. We merely give you 
the general principles—work the rest out for 
yourself—experiment for yourself—that is the 
only way to learn anything, anyway. 

We have stated several times in this book, 
that the mental attitude aids materially in the 
process of absorbing Prana. This is true not 
only of the Prana absorbed from the air, but 
also of the food-prana. Hold the thought that 
you are absorbing all the Prana contained in a 
mouthful of food, combining that thought with 
that of “Nourishment,” and you will be able to 
do much more than you can without so doing. 
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Chapter XI: About Food. 





W: INTEND TO leave the matter of the 
choice of food an open question with our 
students. While, personally, we prefer certain 
kinds of food, believing that the best results are 
obtained from the use thereof, we recognize 
the fact that it is impossible to change the habits 
of a lifetime (yes, of many generations) in a day, 
and man must be guided by his own experience 
and his growing knowledge, rather than by 
dogmatic utterances of others. The Yogis prefer 
a non-animal diet, both from hygienic reasons 
and the Oriental aversion to eating the flesh 
of animals. The more advanced of the Yogi 
students prefer a diet of fruit, nuts, olive oil, 
etc., together with a form of unleavened bread 
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made from the entire wheat. But when they 
travel among those who follow different dietary 
rules from themselves they do not hesitate to 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions, 
to a greater or less extent, and do not render 
themselves a burden to their hosts, knowing 
that if they follow the Yogi plan of masticating 
their food slowly their stomachs will take good 
care of what they eat. In fact, some of the most 
indigestible things in the modern menu may 
be safely eaten if the above mentioned system 
is adopted. 

And we write this chapter in the spirit of 
the traveling Yogi. We have no wish to force 
arbitrary rules upon our students. Man must 
grow into a more rational method of eating, 
rather than have it forced upon him suddenly. 
It is hard for one to adopt a non-meat diet, if he 
has been used to animal flesh all his life, and it is 
equally difficult for one to take up an uncooked 
dietary list, if he has been eating cooked dishes 
all his life. All we ask of you is to think a little 
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on the subject and to trust your own instinct 
regarding the choice of food, giving yourself 
as great a variety as possible. The instinct, if 
trusted, will usually cause you to select that 
which you need for that particular meal, and 
we would prefer to trust the instinct rather than 
to bind ourselves to any fixed, unchangeable 
dietary. Eat pretty much what you feel like, 
providing you masticate it thoroughly and 
slowly, and give yourself a wide range of choice. 
We will speak, in this chapter, of a few things 
which the rational man will avoid, but will do 
so merely in the way of general advice. In the 
matter of non-meat eating, we believe that 
mankind will gradually grow to feel that meat 
is not its proper diet, but we believe that one 
must outgrow that feeling, rather than to have 
it beaten out of him, for if he “longs” for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, it is about as bad as if he 
really participated in the feast. Man will cease 
to desire meat, as he grows, but until that time 
comes, any forced restraint of the meat habit 
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will not do him much good. We are aware that 
this will be considered heterodox by many of 
our readers, but we cannot help that fact—our 
statements will stand the test of experience. 

If our students are interested in the question 
of the relative advantages of particular kinds 
of foods, let them read some of the very good 
works which have been written upon the subject 
of recent years. But let them read upon the 
several sides of the question, and avoid being 
carried away by the particular fad of the writer 
whose book is before them. It is instructive and 
interesting to read of the comparative food 
values of the various articles upon our tables, 
and such knowledge will gradually tend to a 
more rational dietary. But such changes must 
be the result of thought and experience, rather 
than upon the mere say so of some person riding 
a hobby. We suggest that our students consider 
whether or not they are eating too much meat; 
whether they are living upon too much fat and 
grease; whether they are eating enough fruit; 
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whether whole wheat bread would not be 
a good addition to their bill of fare; whether 
they are not indulging in too much pastry and 
“made dishes.’ If we were asked to give them 
a general rule regarding eating we would be 
apt to say “eat a variety of foods; avoid ‘rich’ 
dishes; do not eat too much fat; beware of the 
frying-pan; do not eat too much meat; avoid, 
especially, pig meat and veal; let your general 
habit of eating tend toward the simple, plain 
fare, rather than towards the elaborate dishes; 
go slow on pastry; cut out hot cakes from your 
list; masticate thoroughly and slowly, according 
to the plan we have given you; don't be afraid 
of food, if you eat it properly it will not hurt 
you, providing you do not fear it.’ 

We think it better to make the first meal of 
the day a light one, as there is very little waste 
to repair in the morning, as the body has been 
at rest all night. If possible, take a little exercise 
before breakfast. 
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If you once return to the natural habit 
of proper mastication, and experience the 
sensation that comes from proper eating, the 
abnormal appetites which have been acquired, 
will fall from you, and natural hunger will return. 
When natural hunger is with you, the instinct 
will be very keen in picking out nutritious food 
for you, and you will feel inclined toward that 
which will give you just the nourishment you 
need at any particular time. Man's instinct is a 
good guide, providing it has not been spoiled 
by the indulgence in the absurd dishes so 
common in these days, which create false 
appetite. 

If you feel “out of sorts,’ do not be afraid to 
“cut out” a meal, and give the stomach a chance 
to get rid of what it has on hand. One can go 
without eating for a number of days without 
danger, although we do not advise prolonged 
fasts. We feel, however, that in sickness it is wise 
to give the stomach a rest, in order that the 
recuperative energy may be directed toward 
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the casting out of the waste matter which has 
been causing the trouble. You will notice that 
the animals stop eating while they are sick, and 
lie around until health is restored, when they 
return to their meals. We may take this lesson 
from them with considerable profit. 

We do not wish students to become “food 
cranks" who weigh, measure and analyze 
every mouthful of food. We consider this an 
abnormal method and believe that such a 
course generates fear-thought and fills the 
Instinctive mind with all sorts of erroneous 
ideas. We think it a much better plan to use 
ordinary precautions and judgment in the 
selection of one’s food, and then to bother 
no more about the matter, but eat with the 
thought of nourishment and strength in your 
minds, masticating the food as we have stated, 
and knowing that nature will do its work well. 
Keep as close to nature as possible, and let her 
plans be your standard of measurement. The 
strong, healthy man is not afraid of his food, and 
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neither should be the man who wishes to be 
healthy. Keep cheerful, breathe properly, eat 
properly, live properly, and you will not have 
occasion to make a chemical analysis of every 
mouthful of food. Do not be afraid to trust to 
your Instinct, for that is the natural man’s guide, 
after all. 
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Chapter XII: The Irrigation of the Body. 





NE OF THE cardinal principles of the 

Hatha Yoga Philosophy of Health is the 
intelligent use of Nature's great gift to living 
things—Water. It should not be necessary to 
even call the attention of men to the fact that 
Water is one of the great means of maintaining 
normal health, but man has become so much a 
slave to artificial environments, habits, customs, 
etc., that he has forgotten Nature's laws. His 
only hope is to return to Nature. The little 
child knows, instinctively, the use of water, 
and insists upon being furnished with it, but 
as it grows older it gets away from the natural 
habit, and falls into the erroneous practices of 
the older people around it. This is particularly 
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true of those living in large cities, where they 
find unpalatable the warm water drawn from 
faucets, and so gradually become weaned away 
from the normal use of fluids. Such persons 
gradually form new habits of drinking (or not 
drinking), and, putting off nature's demands, 
they at last are not conscious of them. We often 
hear people say, “But why should we drink 
water—we do not get thirsty?” But had they 
continued in Nature's paths they would get 
thirsty, and the only reason why they do not 
hear Nature's calls is because they have so long 
turned a deaf ear to her that she has become 
discouraged and cries less loudly, besides their 
ears have ceased to recognize the vibrations, 
being so much taken up with other things. It 
is astonishing to find how people neglect this 
important feature of life. Many drink scarcely 
any fluids, and even say that they do not think 
it is “good for them” This has gone so far that 
we know of one so called “health teacher” who 
puts forth the astounding theory that “Thirst 
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is a Disease,’ and counsels people against the 
use of fluids at all, stating that the use of them 
is unnatural. We will not attempt to argue with 
such teachings—their folly must be apparent to 
anyone who will look at the natural life habits 
of man and the lower animals. Let man go back 
to Nature, and he will see water-drinking all 
around him, in all forms of life, from the plant 
up to the highest mammal. 

So much importance does the Yogi attach 
to the proper use of drinking water, that he 
considers it one of the first principles of health. 
He knows that a large percentage of sick people 
are sick because of their lack of the fluids which 
the body requires. Just as the plant needs water, 
as well as the food derived from the soil and 
air, to bring it to healthy maturity, so does man 
require the proper amount of fluids to keep him 
in health, or to bring him again to health in case 
he has lost it. Who would think of depriving 
a plant of water? And who would be so cruel 
as to fail to provide the faithful horse with the 
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requisite amount of water? And yet, man, while 
giving the plant and the animal that which his 
common sense teaches him they require, will 
deprive himself of the life-giving fluid, and will 
suffer the consequences, just as would the plant 
and horse under similar conditions. Keep this 
example of plant and horse before you when 
you consider the question of drinking water. 

Let us see what water is used for in the body, 
and then make up our minds whether or not 
we have been living normal lives in this respect. 

In the first place, about 70 percent of our 
physical body is water! A certain amount of 
this water is being used up by our system, and 
leaves the body, constantly, and every ounce 
that is used up must be replaced by another 
ounce if the body is to be kept in a normal 
condition. 

The system is continuously excreting water 
through the pores of the skin, in the shape 
of sweat and perspiration. Sweat is the term 
applied to such excretion when it is thrown off 
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so rapidly that it gathers and collects in drops. 
Perspiration is the term applied when the water 
is continuously and unconsciously evaporated 
from the skin. Perspiration is continuously being 
evaporated from the skin, and experiments 
have shown that when it is prevented the 
animal dies. In one of the festivals of ancient 
Rome a boy was covered with gold-leaf, from 
head to foot, in order to represent one of the 
gods—he died before the gold-leaf could be 
removed, the perspiration being unable to 
penetrate the varnish and the leaf. Nature's 
function was interrupted and the body being 
unable to function properly, the soul threw off 
its fleshly tenement. 

Sweat and perspiration are shown by 
chemical analysis to be loaded with the waste 
products of the system—the refuse and filth of 
the body—which, without a sufficient supply of 
fluids in the system, would remain in the body, 
poisoning it and bringing disease and death as 
a consequence. The repair work of the body is 
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continually going on, the used-up and wornout 
tissue being carried off and replaced by 
fresh, new material from the blood, which has 
absorbed it from the nutrition in the food. This 
waste must be cast out of the body, and Nature 
is quite particular that it shall be gotten rid of— 
she does not favor the storing up of garbage 
in the system. If this waste matter is allowed 
to remain in the system it becomes a poison 
and breeds diseased conditions—it serves 
as a breeding place and a feeding ground for 
germs, microbes, spores and bacteria, and all 
the rest of that family. Germs do not bother the 
clean and healthy system to any great extent, 
but let them come around one of these water- 
haters, and it finds his or her body full of uncast- 
off refuse and filth, and they settle down to 
business. We will have something more to say 
along this line when we come to the subject of 
Bathing. 

Water plays a most important part in the 
everyday life of the Hatha Yoga. He uses it 
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internally and externally. He uses it to keep 
healthy, and he teaches its value to bring 
about healthy conditions, where disease has 
impaired the natural functioning of the body. 
We will touch upon the use of water in several 
parts of this book. We wish to impress upon 
our students the importance of the subject, 
begging them not to pass it by as unimportant 
because it is so simple. Seven out of ten of our 
readers need this advice. Do not pass it by. THIS 
MEANS YOU. 

Both Perspiration and sweat are necessary, 
also, to dissipate the excessive bodily heat by 
their evaporation, and thus keep down the 
bodily temperature to a normal degree. The 
perspiration and sweat also (as we have stated) 
assist in carrying off the waste products of the 
system—the skin being, in fact, a supplementary 
organ to the kidneys. And without water the 
skin would, of course, be unable to perform 
this function. 
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The normal adult excretes about one and one- 
half to two pints of water in twenty-four hours, 
in the shape of sweat and perspiration, but 
men working in rolling-mills, etc., excrete much 
greater quantities. One can endure a much 
greater degree of heat in a dry atmosphere 
than in a moist one, because in the former the 
perspiration is evaporated so rapidly that the 
heat is more readily and rapidly dissipated. 

Quite a quantity of water is exhaled through 
the lungs. The urinary organs pass off a large 
quantity, in performing their functions, about 
three pints in twenty-four hours being the 
amount voided by the normal adult. And all 
this has to be replenished, in order to keep the 
physical machinery going right. 

Water is needed by the system for a number 
of purposes. One of its purposes (as above 
stated) is to counteract and regulate the 
combustion constantly going on in our bodies, 
arising from the chemical action of the oxygen 
extracted by the lungs from the air, coming in 
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contact with the carbon arising from the food. 
This combustion going on in millions of cells 
produces the animal heat. The water passing 
through the system regulates this combustion, 
so that it does not become too intense. 

Water is also used by the body as a common 
carrier. It flows through the arteries and veins, 
and conveys the blood corpuscles and elements 
of nutrition to the various parts of the body, that 
they may be used in the building up process, 
which we have described. Without fluids in the 
system, the quantity of blood must decrease. 
On the return trip of the blood through the 
veins, the fluids take up the waste matter (much 
of which would be a rank poison if allowed 
to remain in the system), and carries it to the 
excretory organism of the kidneys, the pores of 
the skin, and lungs, where the poisonous dead 
material and waste of the system is thrown off. 
Without sufficient fluids this work cannot be 
accomplished as Nature intended. And (this a 
most important matter) without sufficient water 
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the waste portions of the food—the ashes of 
the system—cannot be kept sufficiently moist 
to easily pass through the colon and out of the 
body, and Constipation, with all of its attendant 
evils, result. The Yogis know that nine-tenths of 
the cases of chronic constipation arise from this 
cause—they also know that nine-tenths of the 
cases of chronic constipation may be speedily 
cured by the returning to the natural habit 
of drinking water. We will devote a special 
chapter to this subject, but we wish to direct 
the attention of the reader to its importance, as 
often as possible. 

Yes, a sufficient supply of water is needed to 
aid in the proper stimulation and circulation 
of the blood—in the elimination of the waste 
products of the system—and in the normal 
assimilation of nourishment by the system. 

Persons who do not drink sufficient fluids 
almost invariably are deficient in their supply 
of blood—they are often bloodless looking 
creatures—pale, sallow, bloodless-looking 
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anemic creatures. Their skin is often dry and 
feverish, and they perspire but little. They have 
an unhealthy appearance, and remind one of 
dried fruit, needingagoodsoakingtomakethem 
look plump and normal. They are nearly always 
sufferers from constipation—and constipation 
brings with it a myriad of other disorders, as 
we will show you in another chapter. Their 
large intestines, or colon, are unclean, and the 
system is continually absorbing the products of 
the waste stored away there, and endeavoring 
to get rid of it by means of foul breath; strong, 
sweaty perspiration, and unnatural urine. This 
is not pleasant reading, but it is necessary to 
use plain words when calling your attention to 
these things. And all this for the lack of a little 
water—just think of it. You who are so particular 
to keep yourselves clean on the outside, allow 
yourselves to remain filthy within. 

Man's body needs water all over its inner 
parts. It needs constant irrigation, and if that 
irrigation is denied the bodies suffer just as 
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does the land, denied its natural supply of 
water. Every cell, tissue and organ needs water 
in order to be healthy. Water is a universal 
solvent and enables the system to assimilate 
and distribute the nourishment obtained from 
the food, and to get rid of the waste products 
of the system. It is often said that the “blood is 
the life,’ and if this is so, what must the water be 
called—for without water the blood would be 
but dust. 

Water is needed also for the purpose of 
enabling the kidneys to perform their functions 
of carrying off the urea, etc. It is needed in order 
to be manufactured into saliva, bile, pancreatic 
juice, gastric juices, and all the other valuable 
juices of the system, without which digestion 
would be impossible. Shut off your supply of 
fluids, and you decrease your supply of all of 
these necessary things. Do you realize that? 

If you doubt these facts, thinking them to be 
but theories of the Yogis, you have but to refer 
to any good scientific work upon physiology, 
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written by any of the Western authorities upon 
the subject. You will find all that we have told 
you fully corroborated there. A well-known 
Western physiologist has said that so much 
water exists in the tissues of a normal system, 
that it may be asserted as an axiom that “all 
organisms live in water.’ And if there is no water, 
there can be no life, or health. 

You have been shown that the kidneys 
secrete about three pints of urine in twenty- 
four hours, which is passed off from the 
system, carrying in solution waste products 
and poisonous chemical substances which 
have been gathered up from the system by 
the kidneys. In addition to this, we have shown 
you that the skin excretes from one and one- 
half pints to two pints of water, in the shape 
of sweat and perspiration, in the same time. In 
addition to this there is a moderate quantity 
(average ten to fifteen ounces) given off by 
the lungs in exhalation during the same time. 
Besides a certain amount passes off through 
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the excretions from the bowels. And a small 
amount is passed from the system in the shape 
of tears, and other secretions and excretions of 
the body. Now, how much water is needed to 
renew this waste? Let us see. A certain amount 
of fluids is taken into the system with the food, 
particularly when certain kinds of food are eaten. 
But this is only a comparatively small portion 
of what has been thrown off from the system 
in its cleansing functions. The best authorities 
agree that from two quarts to five pints of 
water is the amount necessary to be taken daily 
by the average, normal man and woman, in 
order to make up the waste. If that amount is 
not supplied to the body it will withdraw fluids 
from the system until the person assumes that 
“dried-up” state of which we have spoken, with 
the consequence that all the physical functions 
are impaired, the persons being “dried-up” 
inside as well as on the surface—the machinery 
of the body being deprived of its lubricating 


and cleansing material. 
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Two quarts a day! Just think of that, you 
people who have been taking about one pint, 
or even less, each day! Do you wonder why you 
are afflicted with an sorts of bodily ailments. 
No wonder you are dyspeptic, constipated, 
bloodless, nervous and generally all out of 
sorts. Your bodies are filled with all sorts of 
poisonous substances which Nature has not 
been able to eliminate and throw off through 
the kidneys and skin, because you have shut 
off her water supply. No wonder your colons 
are filled with impacted waste matter, which 
is poisoning your system, and which Nature 
has been unable to pass off in the regular way 
because you did not give her water with which 
to flush her sewers. No wonder that your saliva 
and gastric juices are deficient—how do you 
suppose Nature can manufacture them without 
sufficient water? No wonder your blood is 
deficient in quantity—where do you suppose 
Nature is going to get the fluids from to make 
the blood? No wonder that your nerves are 
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out of condition, with all this abnormal going 
on. Poor Nature does the best she can, even 
though you be foolish. She draws a little water 
from the system in order that the machinery 
shall not entirely stop, but she dare not draw 
too much—so she compromises. She does 
just as you do when the water in the spring is 
nearly exhausted—you try to make a little do 
the work of much, and must rest content with 
doing things only half-way right. 

The Yogis are not afraid to drink a sufficient 
amount of water each day. They are not afraid 
of “thinning the blood,’ as are some of these 
"dried-up” people. Nature throws off the 
surplus quantity, if it be taken, very readily 
and rapidly. They do not crave “ice water"— 
an unnatural product of civilization(?)—their 
favorite temperature is about 60 degrees. 
They drink when they are thirsty—and they 
have a normal thirst which does not have to be 
restored as does that of the “dried-up” people. 
They drink frequently, but mark ye this: they 
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do not drink large quantities at any one time. 
They do not “pour the water down,’ believing 
that such a practice is abnormal and unnatural, 
and injurious. They drink it in small quantities, 
though often during the day. When working 
they often keep a vessel of water near them, 
and frequently sip therefrom. 

Those who have neglected their natural 
instincts for many years have almost forgotten 
the natural habit of water drinking, and need 
considerable practice to regain it. A little 
practice will soon begin to create a demand for 
water, and you will in time regain the natural 
thirst. A good plan is to keep a glass of water 
near you, and take an occasional sip from it, 
thinking at the same time what you are taking 
it for. Say to yourself: "I am giving my body the 
fluids it requires to do its work properly, and 
it will respond by bringing normal conditions 
back to me—giving me good health and 
strength, and making me a strong, healthy, 
natural man (or woman)” 
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The Yogis drink a cupful of water the last 
thing before going to bed at night. This is taken 
up by the system and is used in cleansing the 
body during the night, the waste products 
being excreted with the urine in the morning. 
They also drink a cupful immediately after 
arising in the morning, the theory being that by 
taking the water before eating it cleanses the 
stomach and washes away the sediment and 
waste which have settled during the night. They 
usually drink a cupful about an hour before 
each meal, following it by some mild exercise, 
believing that this prepares the digestive 
apparatus for the meal, and promotes natural 
hunger. They are not afraid of drinking a little 
water even at meals (imagine the horror of 
some of our “health-teachers” when they read 
this), but are careful not to “wash-down” their 
food with water. Washing down the food with 
water not only dilutes the saliva, but causes one 
to swallow his food imperfectly insalivated and 
masticated—makes it go down before Nature 
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is ready—and interferes with the Yogi method 
of masticating the food (see chapter on same). 
The Yogis believe that only in this way is water 
harmful when taken at meals—and for the 
reason given, alone—they take a little at each 
meal to soften up the food mass in the stomach, 
and that little does not weaken the strength of 
the gastric-juices, etc. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the 
use of hot water as a means of cleansing a foul 
stomach. We approve of its use in that way, 
when needed, but we think that if our students 
will carefully follow the Yogi plan of living, 
as given in this book, they will have no foul 
stomachs needing cleansing—their stomachs 
will be good, healthy ones. As a preliminary 
toward rational eating, the sufferer may find 
it advantageous to use hot water in this way. 
The best way is to take about one pint, slowly 
sipping it, in the morning before breakfast, 
or about one hour before other meals. It will 
excite a muscular action in the digestive organs, 
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which will tend to pass from the system the foul 
matter stored up there, which the hot water 
has loosened up and diluted, as well. But this 
is only a temporary expedient. Nature did not 
contemplate hot water as steady beverage, 
and water at ordinary temperature is all that 
she requires in health—and that she requires 
to maintain health—but when health has been 
lost through disobedience to her laws, hot 
water is a good thing with which to clean house 
before resuming natural habits. 

We will have more to say about the use of 
water in Bathing, outward application, etc., 
in other parts of this book—this chapter is 
devoted to its internal offices. 

In addition to the properties, offices and 
uses of water, as above given, we will add that 
water contains Prana in considerable quantities, 
a portion of which it parts with in the system, 
particularly if the system demands it and 
extracts it. One often feels the need of a cupful 
of water as a stimulant—the reason being that 
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for some reason the normal supply of Prana has 
become depleted—and Nature, recognizing 
that it may obtain Prana rapidly and easily from 
water, causes the demand. You all remember 
how at times a cup of cool water has acted as a 
powerful stimulant and “refresher” to you, and 
how it enabled you to return to your work with 
renewed vigor and energy. Do not forget Water 
when you feel “used up.’ Used in connection 
with Yogi Breathing it will give a man fresh 
energy quicker than will any other method. 

In sipping water, let it remain in the mouth a 
moment before swallowing. The nerves of the 
tongue and mouth are the first (and quickest) 
to absorb the Prana, and this plan will prove 
advantageous, particularly when one is tired. 
This is worth remembering. 
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Chapter XIII: The Ashes of the System. 





yu WILL NOT be a pleasant chapter to those 
of you who are still bound with the old 
notions of the impurity of the body, or any part 
of it—if there chance to be such among our 
students. Those of you who prefer to ignore 
the existence of certain important functions of 
the physical body, and feel a sense of shame 
at the thought that certain physical functions 
are a part of their everyday lives, will not relish 
this chapter, and may even regard it as a blot 
upon the book—a thing which we should have 
omitted—something which we should have 
ignored. To such we would say that we can see 
no use (and much harm) in following the policy 
of the ostrich in the old tale, who, dreading his 
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hunters, would stick his head in the sand, and, 
shutting the hated things from sight, would 
ignore their existence until they overtook 
and captured him. We have such respect for 
the entire human body, and all its parts and 
functions, that we are unable to see anything 
impure or “un-nice” about it. And we can see 
nothing but folly in the policy which refuses to 
consider and discuss the functions referred to, 
or any others. The result of this conventional 
policy of dodging the unpleasant subjects, has 
been that many of the race are suffering from 
diseases and ill health brought about by this 
folly. To many who read this chapter, what we 
say will come as a new revelation—others who 
are already acquainted with that of which we 
speak, will welcome the voicing of the truth in 
this book, knowing that many will be benefited 
by having their attention called to it. We 
purpose giving you a plain talk about the ashes 
of the system—the cast off waste of the body. 
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That such a talk is needed, is evidenced by the 
fact that at least three-quarters of the modern 
people are sufferers from a greater or lesser 
degree of constipation and its baneful results. 
This is all contrary to nature, and the cause is so 
easily removed that one can scarcely imagine 
why this state of affairs is allowed to continue. 
There can be but one answer—ignorance of 
the cause and cure. If we are able to aid in the 
work of removing this curse of the race, and in 
thus restoring normal conditions by bringing 
people back to nature, we will not mind the 
disgusted expression upon the faces of some 
who glance at this chapter and turn to some 
more pleasant subject—these very people 
being the ones who need this advice the most 
of any of our readers. 

Those who have read the chapter in this book 
upon the Digestive Organs, will remember that 
we left the subject at the stage where the food 
was in the small intestines, being absorbed and 
taken up by the system. Our next point is to 
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consider what becomes of the waste products 
of the food after the system has taken up all the 
nourishment it can from it—the material which 
it cannot use. 

Right here it will be as well to state that those 
who follow the Yogi plan of eating their food, 
as given in other chapters, will have a much less 
amount of this waste matter than the average 
man or woman who allows his or her food to 
reach the stomach only partially prepared for 
digestion and assimilation. The average person 
wastes at least half of what he eats—the waste 
matter of those who follow the Yogi practice 
being comparatively small and much less 
offensive than that of the average person. 

In order to understand our subject, we must 
take a look at the organs of the body having 
to do with it. The large intestine of the “Colon” 
(the large bowel) is the part of the body to be 
considered. The colon is a large canal nearly 
five feet in length, passing up from the lower 
right-hand side of the abdomen, then passing 
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over to the upper left-hand side, then passing 
down again to the lower left-hand side, where 
it makes sort of a twist or curve, and grows 
smaller, terminating in the rectum or exit of the 
waste matter of the system. 

The small intestine empties into the colon 
by means of a small trap-door arrangement, 
on the lower right-hand side of the abdomen, 
this trap-door is so arranged that it allows 
matter to pass out, but will not allow it to pass 
back. The Vermiform Appendix, the seat of 
appendicitis, is just below this entrance. The 
colon rises straight up on the right-hand side 
of the abdomen, then makes a curve and 
passes right over to the upper left-hand side; 
then descends straight to the lower left-hand 
side, where the peculiar twist or curve called 
the Sigmoid Flexure occurs, following which is 
the rectum or smaller canal leading to the anus, 
which is the opening in the body through which 
the waste matter passes out of the body. 
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The colon is a great big sewer through which 
should pass freely the sewerage of the system. 
Nature intends this sewage to be removed 
speedily, and man in his natural state, like the 
animals, does not long delay this necessary 
casting off. Butashegrows more civilized, hedoes 
not find it so convenient, and so he postpones 
nature's calls, until at last she gets tired of calling 
his attention to the matter, and goes off and 
attends to some of her other numerous duties. 
Man helps along this abnormal unnatural state 
of affairs by neglecting to partake of sufficient 
water, and not only does not give the colon 
sufficient fluids to properly moisten, soften and 
loosen the waste matter on its way from the 
system, but he even lets his body run so short 
of fluids that nature, in desperation, draws 
back through the walls of the colon some of 
the water already given it for its use—failing to 
get spring water for her work, she must needs 
use sewer water. Imagine the result! The failure 
of man to allow a free passage of this refuse 
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matter from the colon results in constipation, 
which is the source of innumerable cases of 
ill-health the real nature of which is generally 
not suspected. Many people who have a 
movement of the bowels each day are really 
constipated, although they do not know it. The 
walls of the colon are encrusted with impacted 
waste matter, some of which has been there for 
many days, a small opening in the middle of 
the mass allowing what is absolutely necessary 
to pass through. Constipation means a state in 
which the colon is not perfectly clean and free 
of impacted faecal matter. 

Acolon filled, or partially filled, with old faecal 
matter is a source of poison to the whole system. 
The colon has walls which absorb the contents 
of the colon. Medical practice demonstrates 
that nourishment injected into the colon 
will be absorbed rapidly and carried to the 
blood. Drugs injected in the same way reach 
the other parts of the system. And as before 
stated, the fluid portion of the waste faecal 
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matter is absorbed by the system, the sewage 
water being used in nature’s work because of 
the shortage of purer fluids in the system. It is 
almost incredible how long old faecal matter 
will remain in a constipated colon. Cases are of 
record showing that when the colon is cleaned, 
among the masses of old faecal matter has been 
found cherry stones, etc., eaten several months 
before. Cathartics do not remove this old 
faecal matter, as they simply loosen up what is 
in the stomach and small intestines, and pass it 
off through the little opening in the hardened 
faecal matter with which the walls of a badly 
constipated colon is lined. In some persons the 
colon is impacted with hardened faeces, almost 
as solid as soft coal, to such an extent that their 
abdomens become swollen and hard. This 
old waste matter becomes sometimes so foul 
that it becomes the breeding place of worms, 
and even maggots, and the colon is filled with 
their eggs. The waste matter, or faeces, which is 
passed into the colon from the small intestine, 
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is of a pasty substance, and if the bowels are 
clear and clean, and the movements natural, it 
should pass from the system in but a trifle more 
solid state, and of alight color. The longer faecal 
matter is retained in the colon, the harder and 
drier it becomes, and the darker in color. When 
sufficient fluids are not taken, and nature's calls 
are ignored until a more convenient time, and 
then forgotten, a drying up and hardening 
process ensues. When later the movement is 
had, only a portion of the faeces passes out, 
the balance remaining to clog up the colon. 
Next day a little more is added, and so on, until 
a case of chronic constipation is manifested, 
with all its attendant evils, such as dyspepsia, 
biliousness, liver troubles, kidney troubles—in 
fact, all diseases are encouraged, and many of 
them directly caused by this filthy condition of 
the colon. Half of the cases of female trouble 
are caused or aggravated by this condition. 
The absorption by the blood of the faecal 
matter in the system, is occasioned in two ways, 
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first, the desire and need of the body for fluids; 
second, a desperate effort of nature to throw 
off the waste matter by the skin, the kidneys 
and the lungs. Foul perspiration and foul 
breath are often caused by this effort of nature 
to get rid of what should have passed from 
the colon. Nature recognizes the great source 
of danger of allowing this foul mass to stay in 
the system, and so resorts to the desperate 
plan of throwing it off in other ways, even at 
the risk of half-poisoning the blood and body 
in so doing. The best proof of the number of 
physical ailments and disease caused by this 
unnatural state of the colon, is the fact that 
when the cause is once removed people begin 
to recover from many ailments apparently 
unconnected with the cause. In addition to the 
fact that diseases are caused and encouraged 
by this state of the colon, it is a fact that one is 
far more likely to contract contagious diseases, 
and diseases like typhoid fever, etc., by reason 
of a neglected colon furnishing a fine breeding 
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place for the germs of these diseases. In fact a 
man who keeps his colon clean and healthy, is 
believed to run but very little risk of diseases 
of this kind. Just imagine what must be the 
result when we carry a sewer around inside of 
us—is it any wonder that diseases which are 
occasioned by filthy conditions outside thrive 
on like condition inside of the body? Use a 
little reason, friends. 

Now that we have said enough to call your 
attention to the seat of many troubles (we 
could fill hundreds of pages with still stronger 
remarks on this subject) you are perhaps in 
a condition to ask: “Well, | believe that all 
this is true, and that it explains much that has 
been troubling me, but what must | do to get 
rid of that foul condition, and to regain and 
keep normal health in this respect?” Well, our 
answer is: “First get rid of the abnormal filthy 
accumulation, and then keep yourself sweet 
and clean and healthy, by following nature's 
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laws. We will endeavor to show you how to do 
both of these things.’ 

If the colon is but slightly filled with impacted 
faeces, one may get rid of it by increasing the 
fluids and by encouraging regular movements, 
and by treating the intelligence of the cells of 
the stomach (as hereinafter described). But, as 
over half of the people who are mentally asking 
us this question, have colons more or less filled 
with old, hardened, impacted, faecal matter, of 
an almost green color, which has been there for 
months, perhaps longer, we must give them a 
more radical remedy. As they have gone away 
from nature in contracting this trouble, we must 
aid nature somewhat in restoring lost conditions 
so that she may thereafter have a clean colon to 
work with. We will go to the animal kingdom for 
a suggestion. Many centuries ago the natives 
of India noticed that certain birds of the Ibis 
family—a_long-billed bird—would return 
from journeys into the interior in a wretched 
condition, which was due either to their eating 
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some berry which was very constipating, or 
else having been where there was no water to 
drink—possibly both. This bird would reach 
the rivers in an almost exhausted condition, 
scarcely able to fly from weakness. The bird 
would fill its bill and mouth with water from 
the river and then, inserting the bill into the 
rectum, would inject the water into the bowel, 
which would relieve it in a few moments. The 
bird would repeat this several times, until the 
bowel was completely emptied, and would 
then sit around and rest for a few minutes until 
its vitality was restored, when, after drinking 
freely from the river, it would fly away as strong 
and active as ever. 

The chiefs and priests of the tribes noticing 
this occurrence, and its wonderful effect upon 
the birds, began to reason about the matter, 
and finally some one suggested that it might 
be tried to advantage upon some of the old 
men who, by reason of their non-activity and 
sedentary habits, had departed from nature's 
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normal plan and had become constipated. 
So they managed to construct a primitive 
implement resembling a syringe from the reeds, 
with a sort of blow-pipe attachment, would 
inject warm river water into the bowels of the 
old men suffering from this complaint. The 
results were wonderful—the old men took on 
a new lease of life, took unto themselves young 
wives, and began to again enter into the active 
work of the tribe, and to resume their positions 
as heads of the tribe, much to the amazement 
of the younger men who had considered the 
veterans out of the contest. The old men of 
other tribes heard of the occurrence and began 
coming in, borne on the shoulders of the young 
men—they are said to have walked home 
unaided. From all the accounts handed down, 
these primitive injections must have been of 
a most heroic character, for they speak of the 
use of “gallons of water,’ and by the time the 
treatment was concluded the colon of the old 
tribesmen must have been thoroughly cleaned 
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out, and in a condition which would give the 
system no more poisons. But we are not going 
to advocate such heroic treatment—we are not 
tribesmen, remember. 

Yes, the abnormal condition calls for a 
temporary aid to nature in getting rid of this 
foul accumulation in the colon. And the best 
way to get rid of it once and for all is to follow 
the example of the Ibis and the old Hindu 
tribesmen with the aid of perfected twentieth 
century apparatus. All that is needed is an 
ordinary cheap rubber syringe. If you have 
a fountain syringe, so much the better, but a 
cheap bulb syringe will do the work. Take a pint 
of pretty warm water—as warm as the hand 
can bear with comfort. Inject the water into the 
bowel with the syringe. Then hold the water 
in the colon for a few minutes, and then let it 
pass from the system. The night time is the best 
for this practice. The next night take a quart of 
warm water and use it the same way. Then skip 
a night, and the second night after, try three 
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pints; then skip two nights, and the third night 
after try two quarts. You will gradually get used 
to retaining this quantity of water in the colon, 
and the larger amount will pretty well clean out 
the old matter, the smaller injections washing 
away the looser fragments, and generally 
dislodging and breaking up the hardened 
mass. Do not be afraid of the two quarts. Your 
colon will hold much more, and some persons 
use gallon injections, but we consider this 
rather too much. Knead the abdomen before 
and after the injection, and practice the Yogi 
Complete Breath after you get through, in 
order to stimulate you and generally equalize 
the circulation. 

The result of these injections will not appeal 
to the esthetic tastes of people, but the 
question is to get rid of the filth once and for 
all. The contents of the colon brought away 
by these initial injections are often of a most 
offensive and unpleasant nature, but certainly 
it is much better to have this filth out of your 
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system than in it—it is just as foul when in you 
as when it is expelled. We have known of cases 
in which great lumps of faecal matter, hard 
and green as corroded copper passed from 
people, and the stench arising from the vessel 
was such as to bring a most convincing proof of 
what harm had been wrought upon the system 
by its retention. No, this is not pleasant reading, 
but it is necessary in order to make you realize 
the importance of this internal cleaning. You 
will find that during the week in which you are 
cleansing the colon, you will have little or no 
natural movements of the bowels. Do not let 
this worry you, for it is caused by the water 
washing away that which ordinarily would have 
been evacuated in the stool. In a couple of days 
after the cleansing process is completed, you 
will begin to get down to natural and normal 
movements. 

Now, right here, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we are not advocating 
the continuous use of the syringe—we do 
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not consider it a natural habit, and fail to see 
its necessity, as we believe that natural habits 
persisted in will cause anyone to regain the 
normal movement of the bowels, without the 
use of any outside help. We advocate the 
syringe only as a preliminary measure in order 
to clear away past accumulations. We see no 
harm, however, in the use of the syringe, say 
once a month, as a preventative of a recurrence 
of the old conditions. There are several schools 
of teachers in America who advocate the use 
of the syringe as a daily duty. We cannot agree 
with them, for our motto is, “get back to nature,’ 
and we believe that nature does not call for the 
daily use of the syringe. The Yogis believe that 
plenty of pure, fresh water, and a regular habit 
of going to stool, and alittle “talking up” to the 
bowels, will do all that is necessary to keep one 
free from constipation. 

After you are through with the week of 
syringe treatment (and even before that), start 
the normal use of drinking water, as we have 
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explained in our chapter on that subject. Get 
the two quarts of fluids inside of you each day, 
and you will find quite an improvement. Then 
start the habit of going to the stool at the same 
time each day, whether you feel an inclination 
or not. You will gradually establish the habit, 
and nature is fond of falling into habits. Then 
again, you may really need an evacuation and 
not be aware of it, for you have deadened your 
nerve calls by repeated refusals to heed them, 
and you will have to begin all over again. Don't 
neglect this—it is simple but effective. 

You will find it advantageous to give yourself 
autosuggestions while sipping your cup full of 
water. Say to yourself. “I am drinking this water 
in order to supply my system with the fluids it 
needs. It will make my bowels move freely and 
regularly, as nature intended.” Carry the idea in 
your mind of what you are trying to accomplish, 
and you will be apt to get your results quicker. 

Now for an idea which may seem absurd to 
you, unless you understand the philosophy back 
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of it. (We will tell you how to do it now, and talk 
about the philosophy in another chapter). This 
consists in “talking up” to the bowel. Give the 
abdomen (along the lines of the colon) several 
gentle slaps with the hand, and say to it (yes, 
talk to it): “Here, you Colon, I've given you a 
good cleaning out, and made you fresh and 
clean—I am giving you all the fluids you need 
to do your work properly—I am cultivating a 
regular habit in order to give you a chance to 
do your work—and now you got to do it.” Slap 
the region of the colon several times, saying, 
"And now you've got to do it.” And you will find 
that the colon will do it. This seems like child's 
play to you, probably—you will understand 
the sense of it when you read the chapter on 
Involuntary Control. It is merely a simple way 
of accomplishing a scientific fact—a plain way 
of calling into play a mighty force. 

Now, friends, if you have suffered from 
constipation, and who has not, you will find 
the above advice valuable. It will bring back 
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those rosy cheeks, and beautiful skin—it will 
banish that sallowness, that furred tongue, that 
foul breath, that troublesome liver, and all the 
rest of the family of symptoms arising from the 
clogged colon—that stopped up sewer which 
has been poisoning the body. Try this plan and 
you will begin to enjoy life, and to be a natural, 
clean, healthy being. And now in closing, fill up 
your glass with sparkling, clear, cool water, and 
join us in the toast, “Here's to health, and lots 
of it, and while you drink it down slowly, say to 
yourself, “This water is to bring me health and 
strength—it is Nature's own tonic.’ 
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Chapter XIV: Yogi Breathing. 





[ IS ABSOLUTELY dependent upon the act 
of breathing. “Breath is Life.” 

Differ as they may upon details of theory and 
terminology, the Oriental and the Occidental 
agree upon these fundamental principles. 

To breathe is to live, and without breath 
there is no life. Not only are the higher animals 
dependent upon breath for life and health, but 
even the lower forms of animal life must breathe 
to live, and plant life is likewise dependent 
upon the air for continued existence. 

The infant draws in a long, deep breath, 
retains it for a moment to extract from it its life- 
giving properties, and then exhales it in a long 
wail, and lo! its life upon earth has begun. The 
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old man gives a faint gasp, ceases to breathe, 
and life is over. From the first faint breath of the 
infant to the last gasp of the dying man, it is one 
long story of continued breathing. Life is but a 
series of breaths. 

Breathing may be considered the most 
important of all of the functions of the body, for, 
indeed, all the other functions depend upon 
it. Man may exist some time without eating; 
a shorter time without drinking; but without 
breathing his existence may be measured by a 
few minutes. 

And not only is Man dependent upon Breath 
for life, but he is largely dependent upon correct 
habits of breathing for continued vitality and 
freedom from disease. An intelligent control 
of our breathing power will lengthen our days 
upon earth by giving us increased vitality and 
powers of resistance, and, on the other hand, 
unintelligent and careless breathing will tend 
to shorten our days, by decreasing our vitality 
and laying us open to disease. 
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Man in his normal state had no need of 
instruction in breathing. Like the lower animal 
and the child, he breathed naturally and 
properly, as nature intended him to do, but 
civilization has changed him in this and other 
respects. He has contracted improper methods 
and attitudes of walking, standing and sitting, 
which have robbed him of his birthright of 
natural and correct breathing. He has paid 
a high price for civilization. The savage, to- 
day, breathes naturally, unless he has been 
contaminated by the habits of civilized man. 

The percentage of civilized men who breathe 
correctly is quite small, and the result is shown 
in contracted chests and stooping shoulders, 
and the terrible increase in diseases of the 
respiratory organs, including that dread monster, 
Consumption, “the white scourge.’ Eminent 
authorities have stated that one generation of 
correct breathers would regenerate the race, 
and disease would be so rare as to be looked 
upon as a curiosity. Whether looked at from 
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the standpoint of the Oriental or Occidental, 
the connection between correct breathing and 
health is readily seen and explained. 

The Occidental teachings show that the 
physical health depends very materially upon 
correct breathing. The Oriental teachers not 
only admit that their Occidental brothers are 
right, but say that in addition to the physical 
benefit derived from correct habits of breathing, 
man's mental power, happiness, self-control, 
clear-sightedness, morals, and even his spiritual 
growth may be increased by an understanding 
of the "Science of Breath.” Whole schools of 
Oriental Philosophy have been founded upon 
this science, and this knowledge when grasped 
by the Western races, and by them put to the 
practical use which is their strong point, will 
work wonders among them. The theory of the 
East, wedded to the practice of the West, will 
produce worthy offspring. 

This work will take up the Yogi “Science of 
Breath,’ which includes not only all that is known 
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to the Western physiologists and hygienists, but 
the occult side of the subject as well. It not only 
points out the way to physical health along the 
lines of what Western scientists have termed 
“deep breathing,’ etc., but also goes into the 
less known phases of the subject. 

The Yogi practices exercises by which he 
attains control of his body, and is enabled to 
send to any organ or part an increased flow of 
vital force or “prana, thereby strengthening 
and invigorating the part or organ. He knows all 
that his Western scientific brother knows about 
the physiological effect of correct breathing, 
but he also knows that the air contains more 
than oxygen and hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
that something more is accomplished than 
the mere oxygenating of the blood. He knows 
something about “prana,’ of which his Western 
brother is ignorant, and he is fully aware of 
the nature and manner of handling that great 
principle of energy, and is fully informed as to 
its effect upon the human body and mind. He 
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knows that by rhythmical breathing one may 
bring himself into harmonious vibration with 
nature, and aid in the unfoldment of his latent 
powers. He knows that by controlled breathing 
he may not only cure disease in himself and 
others, but also practically do away with fear 
and worry and the baser emotions. 

In the consideration of the question of 
respiration, we must begin by considering 
the mechanical arrangements whereby the 
respiratory movements are effected. The 
mechanics of respiration manifest through (1) 
the elastic movements of the lungs, and (2) 
the activities of the sides and bottom of the 
thoracic cavity in which the lungs are contained. 
The thorax is that portion of the trunk between 
the neck and the abdomen, the cavity of which 
(known as the thoracic cavity) is occupied 
mainly by the lungs and heart. It is bounded by 
the spinal column, the ribs with their cartilages, 
the breastbone, and below by the diaphragm. 
It is generally spoken of as “the chest.’ It has 
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been compared to a completely shut, conical 
box, the small end of which is turned upward, 
the back of the box being formed by the spinal 
column, the front by the breastbone and the 
sides by the ribs. 

The ribs are twenty-four in number, twelve 
on each side, and emerge from each side of the 
spinal column. The upper seven pair are known 
as “true ribs,’ being fastened to the breastbone 
direct, while the lower five pairs are called 
"false ribs” or “floating ribs,’ because they are 
not so fastened, the upper two of them being 
fastened by cartilage to the other ribs, the 
remainder having no cartilages, their forward 
ends being free. 

The ribs are moved in respiration by two 
superficial muscular layers, known as the 
intercostal muscles. The diaphragm, the 
muscular partition before alluded to, separates 
the chest box from the abdominal cavity. 

In the act of inhalation the muscles expand 
the lungs so that a vacuum is created and 
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the air rushes in in accordance with the well 
known law of physics. Everything depends 
upon the muscles concerned in the process of 
respiration, which we may as, for convenience, 
term the “respiratory muscles.” Without the 
aid of these muscles the lungs cannot expand, 
and upon the proper use and control of these 
muscles the Science of Breath largely depends. 
The proper control of these muscles will result 
in the ability to attain the maximum degree 
of lung expansion, and to secure the greatest 
amount of the life giving properties of the air 
to the system. 

The Yogis classify Respiration into four 
general methods, viz: 

(1) High Breathing. 

(2) Mid Breathing. 

(3) Low Breathing. 

(4) Yogi Complete Breathing. 

We will give a general idea of the first three 
methods, and a more extended treatment 
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of the fourth method, upon which the Yogi 
Science of Breath is largely based. 


(1) HIGH BREATHING. 

This form of breathing is known to the 
Western world as Clavicular Breathing, or 
Collarbone Breathing. One breathing in this 
way elevates the ribs and raises the collarbone 
and shoulders, at the same time drawing in the 
abdomen and pushing its contents up against 
the diaphragm, which in turn is raised. 

The upper part of the chest and lungs, which 
is the smallest, is used, and consequently but 
a minimum amount of air enters the lungs. In 
addition to this, the diaphragm being raised, 
there can be no expansion in that direction. A 
study of the anatomy of the chest will convince 
any student that in this way a maximum amount 
of effort is used to obtain a minimum amount 
of benefit. 

High Breathing is probably the worst form 
of breathing known to man and requires 
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the greatest expenditure of energy with the 
smallest amount of benefit. It is an energy- 
wasting, poor-returns plan. It is quite common 
among the Western races, many women being 
addicted to it, and even singers, clergymen, 
lawyers and others, who should know better, 
using it ignorantly. 

Many diseases of the vocal organs and 
organs of respiration may be directly traced 
to this barbarous method of breathing, and 
the straining of delicate organs caused by this 
method, often results in the harsh, disagreeable 
voices heard on all sides. Many persons who 
breathe in this way become addicted to the 
disgusting practice of “mouth-breathing” 
described in a preceding chapter. 

If the student has any doubts about what 
has been said regarding this form of breathing, 
let him try the experiment of expelling all the 
air from his lungs, then standing erect, with 
hands at sides, let him raise the shoulders and 
collarbone and inhale. He will find that the 
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amount of air inhaled is far below normal. Then 
let him inhale a full breath, after dropping the 
shoulders and collarbone, and he will receive 
an object lesson in breathing which he will be 
apt to remember much longer than he would 
any words, printed or spoken. 


(2) MID BREATHING. 

This method of respiration is known to 
Western students as Rib Breathing, or Inter- 
Costal Breathing, and while less objectionable 
than High Breathing, is far inferior to either 
Low Breathing or to the Yogi Complete Breath. 
In Mid Breathing the diaphragm is pushed 
upward, and the abdomen drawn in. The ribs 
are raised somewhat, and the chest is partially 
expanded. It is quite common among men who 
have made no study of the subject. As there 
are two better methods known, we give it only 
passing notice, and that principally to call your 
attention to its shortcomings. 
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(3) Low BREATHING. 

This form of respiration is far better than 
either of the two preceding forms, and of 
recent years many Western writers have 
extolled its merits, and have exploited it under 
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the names of “Abdominal Breathing, "Deep 
Breathing,’ “Diaphragmic Breathing,’ etc., etc., 
and much good has been accomplished by the 
attention of the public having been directed 
to the subject, and many having been induced 
to substitute it for the inferior and injurious 
methods above alluded to. Many “systems” 
of breathing have been built around Low 
Breathing, and students have paid high prices 
to learn the new (?) systems. But, as we have 
said, much good has resulted, and after all 
the students who paid high prices to learn 
revamped old systems undoubtedly got their 
money's worth if they were induced to discard 
the old methods of High Breathing and Low 
Breathing. 
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Although many Western authorities write 
and speak of this method as the best known 
form of breathing, the Yogis knew it to be 
but a part of a system which they have used 
for centuries and which they know as “The 
Complete Breath” It must be admitted, 
however, that one must be acquainted with 
the principles of Low Breathing before he can 
grasp the idea of Complete Breathing. 

Let us again consider the diaphragm. What 
is it? We have seen that it is the great partition 
muscle, which separates the chest and its 
contents from the abdomen and its contents. 
When at rest it presents a concave surface 
to the abdomen. That is, the diaphragm as 
viewed from the abdomen would seem like 
the sky as viewed from the earth—the interior 
of an arched surface. Consequently the side 
of the diaphragm toward the chest organs is 
like a protruding rounded surface—like a hill. 
When the diaphragm is brought into use the 
hill formation is lowered and the diaphragm 
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presses upon the abdominal organs and forces 
out the abdomen. 

In Low Breathing, the lungs are given freer 
play than in the methods already mentioned, 
and consequently more air is inhaled. This fact 
has led the majority of Western writers to speak 
and write of Low Breathing (which they call 
Abdominal Breathing) as the highest and best 
method known to science. But the Oriental Yogi, 
has long known of a better method, and some 
few Western writers have also recognized this 
fact. The trouble with all methods of breathing, 
other than “Yogi Complete Breathing,’ is that in 
none of these methods do the lungs become 
filled with air—at the best only a portion of the 
lung space is filled, even in Low Breathing. High 
Breathing fills only the upper portion of the 
lungs. Mid Breathing fills only the middle and a 
portion of the upper parts. Low Breathing fills 
only the lower and middle parts. It is evident 
that any method that fills the entire lung space 
must be far preferable to those filling only 
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certain parts. Any method which will fill the 
entire lung space must be of the greatest value 
to man in the way of allowing him to absorb the 
greatest quantity of oxygen and to store away 
the greatest amount of prana. The Complete 
Breath is known to the Yogis to be the best 
method of respiration known to science. 


THE YOGI COMPLETE BREATH. 

Yogi Complete Breathing includes all the 
good points of High Breathing, Mid Breathing 
and Low Breathing, with the objectionable 
features of each eliminated. It brings into play 
the entire respiratory apparatus, every part 
of the lungs, every air-cell, every respiratory 
muscle. The entire respiratory organism 
responds to this method of breathing, and 
the maximum amount of benefit is derived 
from the minimum expenditure of energy. The 
chest cavity is increased to its normal limits in 
all directions and every part of the machinery 
performs its natural work and functions. 
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One of the most important features of 
this method of breathing is the fact that the 
respiratory muscles are fully called into play, 
whereas in the other forms of breathing only 
a portion of these muscles are so used. In 
Complete Breathing, among other muscles, 
those controlling the ribs are actively used, 
which increases the space in which the lungs 
may expand, and also gives the proper support 
to the organs when needed, Nature availing 
herself of the perfection of the principle of 
leverage in this process. Certain muscles hold 
the lower ribs firmly in position, while other 
muscles bend them outward. 

Then again, in this method, the diaphragm is 
under perfect control and is able to perform 
its functions properly, and in such manner as to 
yield the maximum degree of service. 

In the rib-action, above alluded to, the lower 
ribs are controlled by the diaphragm which 
draws them slightly downward, while other 
muscles hold them in place and the intercostal 
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muscles force them outward, which combined 
action increases the mid-chest cavity to its 
maximum. In addition to this muscular action, 
the upper ribs are also lifted and forced 
outward by the intercostal muscles, which 
increases the capacity of the upper chest to its 
fullest extent. 

If you have studied the special features 
of the four given methods of breathing, you 
will at once see that the Complete Breathing 
comprises all the advantageous features of 
the three other methods, plus the reciprocal 
advantages accruing from the combined action 
of the high-chest, mid-chest, and diaphragmic 
regions, and the normal rhythm thus obtained. 

The Yogi Complete Breath is the fundamental 
breath of the entire Yogi Science of Breath, and 
the student must fully acquaint himself with it, 
and master it perfectly before he can hope to 
obtain results from the other forms of breath 
mentioned and given in this book. He should 
not be content with half-learning it, but should 
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go to work in earnest until it becomes his 
natural method of breathing. This will require 
work, time and patience, but without these 
things nothing is ever accomplished. There 
is no royal road to the Science of Breath, and 
the student must be prepared to practice and 
study in earnest if he expects to receive results. 
The results obtained by a complete mastery 
of the Science of Breath are great, and no one 
who has attained them would willingly go back 
to the old methods, and he will tell his friends 
that he considers himself amply repaid for all 
his work. We say these things now, that you may 
fully understand the necessity and importance 
of mastering this fundamental method of Yogi 
Breathing, instead of passing it by and trying 
some of the attractive looking variations given 
later on in this book. Again, we say to you: Start 
right, and right results will follow; but neglect 
your foundations and your entire building will 
topple over sooner or later. 
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Perhaps the better way to teach you how 
to develop the Yogi Complete Breath, would 
be to give you simple directions regarding the 
breath itself, and then follow up the same with 
general remarks concerning it, and then later 
on giving exercises for developing the chest, 
muscles and lungs which have been allowed 
to remain in an undeveloped condition by 
imperfect methods of breathing. Right here 
we wish to say that this Complete Breath is 
not a forced or abnormal thing, but on the 
contrary is a going back to first principles—a 
return to Nature. The healthy adult savage and 
the healthy infant of civilization both breathe 
in this manner, but civilized man has adopted 
unnatural methods of living, clothing, etc., and 
has lost his birthright. And we wish to remind 
the reader that the Complete Breath does not 
necessarily call for the complete filling of the 
lungs at every inhalation. One may inhale the 
average amount of air, using the Complete 
Breathing Method and distributing the air 
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inhaled, be the quantity large or small, to all 
parts of the lungs. But one should inhale a 
series of full Complete Breaths several times a 
day, whenever opportunity offers, in order to 
keep the system in good order and condition. 

The following simple exercise will give you a 
clear idea of what the Complete Breath is: 

(1) Stand or sit erect. Breathing through the 
nostrils, inhale steadily, first filling the lower part 
of the lungs, which is accomplished by bringing 
into play the diaphragm, which descending 
exerts a gentle pressure on the abdominal 
organs, pushing forward the front walls of the 
abdomen. Then fill the middle part of the lungs, 
pushing out the lower ribs, breast-bone and 
chest. Then fill the higher portion of the lungs, 
protruding the upper chest, thus lifting the 
chest, including the upper six or seven pairs of 
ribs. In the final movement, the lower part of 
the abdomen will be slightly drawn in, which 
movement gives the lungs a support and also 
helps to fill the highest part of the lungs. 
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At first reading it may appear that this breath 
consists of three distinct movements. This, 
however, is not the correct idea. The inhalation 
is continuous, the entire chest cavity from 
the lowered diaphragm to the highest point 
of the chest in the region of the collarbone, 
being expanded with a uniform movement. 
Avoid a jerky series of inhalations, and strive 
to attain a steady continuous action. Practice 
will soon overcome the tendency to divide 
the inhalation into three movements, and will 
result in a uniform continuous breath. You will 
be able to complete the inhalation in a couple 
of seconds after a little practice. 

(2) Retain the breath a few seconds. 

(3) Exhale quite slowly, holding the chest in 
a firm position, and drawing the abdomen ina 
little and lifting it upward slowly as the air leaves 
the lungs. When the air is entirely exhaled, relax 
the chest and abdomen. A little practice will 
render this part of the exercise easy, and the 
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movement once acquired will be afterwards 
performed almost automatically. 

Itwillbe seen that by this method of breathing 
all parts of the respiratory apparatus is brought 
into action, and all parts of the lungs, including 
the most remote air cells, are exercised. The 
chest cavity is expanded in all directions. You 
will also notice that the Complete Breath is 
really a combination of Low, Mid and High 
Breaths, succeeding each other rapidly in the 
order given, in such a manner as to form one 
uniform, continuous, complete breath. 

You will find it quite a help to you if you 
will practice this breath before a large mirror, 
placing the hands lightly over the abdomen 
so that you may feel the movements. At the 
end of the inhalation, it is well to occasionally 
slightly elevate the shoulders, thus raising the 
collar-bone and allowing the air to pass freely 
into the small upper lobe of the right lung, 
which place is sometimes the breeding place of 
tuberculosis. 
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At the beginning of practice, you may have 
more or less trouble in acquiring the Complete 
Breath, but a little practice will make perfect, 
and when you have once acquired it you will 
never willingly return to the old methods. 
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Chapter XV: Effect of Correct Breathing. 





S TOO MUCH can be said of the 
advantages attending the practice of the 
Complete Breath. And yet the student who 
has carefully read the foregoing pages should 
scarcely need to have pointed out to him such 
advantages. 

The practice of the Complete Breath 
will make any man or woman immune to 
Consumption and other pulmonary troubles, 
and will do away with all liability to contract 
“colds” as well as bronchial and similar 
weaknesses. Consumption is due principally to 
lowered vitality attributable to an insufficient 
amount of air being inhaled. The impairment 
of vitality renders the system open to attacks 
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from disease germs. Imperfect breathing allows 
a considerable part of the lungs to remain 
inactive, and such portions offer an inviting 
field for bacilli, which invading the weakened 
tissue soon produce havoc. Good healthy lung 
tissue will resist the germs, and the only way 
to have good, healthy lung tissue is to use the 
lungs properly. 

Consumptives are nearly all narrow-chested. 
What does this mean? Simply that these people 
were addicted to improper habits of breathing, 
and consequently their chests failed to develop 
and expand. The man who practices the 
Complete Breath will have a full, broad chest, 
and the narrow-chested man may develop 
his chest to normal proportions if he will but 
adopt this mode of breathing. Such people 
must develop their chest cavities if they value 
their lives. Colds may often be prevented by 
practicing a little vigorous Complete Breathing 
whenever you feel that you are being unduly 
exposed. When chilled, breathe vigorously 
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a few minutes, and you will feel a glow all 
over your body. Most colds can be cured by 
Complete Breathing and partial fasting for a 
day. 

The quality of the blood depends largely 
upon its proper oxygenation in the lungs, and 
if it is under-oxygenated it becomes poor in 
quality and laden with all sorts of impurities, 
and the system suffers from lack of nourishment 
and often becomes actually poisoned by the 
waste products remaining uneliminated in the 
blood. As the entire body, every organ and 
every part, is dependent upon the blood for 
nourishment, impure blood must have a serious 
effect upon the entire system. The remedy is 
plain—practice the Yogi Complete Breath. 

The stomach and other organs of nutrition 
suffer much from improper breathing. Not only 
are they ill nourished by reason of the lack of 
oxygen, but as the food must absorb oxygen 
from the blood and become oxygenated 
before it can be digested and assimilated, it is 
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readily seen how digestion and assimilation is 
impaired by incorrect breathing. And whenever 
assimilation is not normal, the system receives 
less and less nourishment, the appetite fails, 
bodily vigor decreases, and energy diminishes, 
and the man withers and declines. All from the 
lack of proper breathing. 

Even the nervous system suffers from 
improper breathing, inasmuch as the brain, the 
spinal cord, the nerve centers, and the nerves 
themselves, when improperly nourished 
by means of the blood, become poor and 
inefficient instruments for generating, storing 
and transmitting the nerve currents. And 
improperly nourished they will become if 
sufficient oxygen is not absorbed through 
the lungs. There is another aspect of the case 
whereby the nerve currents themselves, or 
rather the force from which the nerve currents 
spring, becomes lessened from want of proper 
breathing, but this belongs to another phase of 
the subject which is treated of in other chapters 
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of this book, and our purpose here is to direct 
your attention to the fact that the mechanism 
of the nervous system is rendered inefficient as 
an instrument for conveying nerve force, as the 
indirect result of a lack of proper breathing. 

In the practice of the Complete Breath, 
during inhalation, the diaphragm contracts 
and exerts a gentle pressure upon the liver, 
stomach and other organs, which in connection 
with the rhythm of the lungs acts as a gentle 
massage of these organs and stimulates their 
actions, and encourages normal functioning. 
Each inhalation aids in this internal exercise, 
and assists in causing a normal circulation to 
the organs of nutrition and elimination. In High 
or Mid Breathing the organs lose the benefit 
accruing from this internal massage. 

The Western world is paying much attention 
to Physical Culture just now, which is a good 
thing. But in their enthusiasm they must not 
forget that the exercise of the external muscles 
is not everything. The internal organs also need 
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exercise, and Nature's plan for this exercise is 
proper breathing. The diaphragm is Nature's 
principal instrument for this internal exercise. 
Its motion vibrates the important organs of 
nutrition and elimination, and massages and 
kneads them at each inhalation and exhalation, 
forcing blood into them, and then squeezing 
it out, and imparting a general tone to the 
organs. Any organ or part of the body which is 
not exercised gradually atrophies and refuses 
to function properly, and lack of the internal 
exercise afforded by the diaphragmatic action 
leads to diseased organs. The Complete Breath 
gives the proper motion to the diaphragm, as 
well as exercising the middle and upper chest. 
It is indeed “complete” in its action. 

From the standpoint of Western physiology 
alone, without reference to the Oriental 
philosophies and science, this Yogi system of 
Complete Breathing is of vital importance to 
every man, woman and child who wishes to 
acquire health and keep it. Its very simplicity 
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keeps thousands from seriously considering 
it, while they spend fortunes in seeking health 
through complicated and expensive “systems: 
Health knocks at their door and they answer 
not. Verily the stone which the builders reject 
is the real cornerstone of the Temple of Health. 
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Chapter XVI: Breathing Exercises. 





W: GIVE BELOW three forms of breath, quite 
popular among the Yogis. The first is the 
well-known Yogi Cleansing Breath, to which is 
attributed much of the great lung endurance 
found among the Yogis. They usually finish up 
a breathing exercise with this Cleansing Breath, 
and we have followed this plan in this book. 
We also give the Yogi Nerve Vitalizing Exercise, 
which has been handed down among them 
for ages, and which has never been improved 
on by Western teachers of Physical Culture, 
although some of them have “borrowed” it 
from teachers of Yogi. We also give the Yogi 
Vocal Breath, which accounts largely for the 
melodious, vibrant voices of the better class 
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of the Oriental Yogis. We feel that if this book 
contained nothing more than these three 
exercises, it would be invaluable to the Western 
student. Take these exercises as a gift from your 
Eastern brothers and put them into practice. 





THE YOGI CLEANSING BREATH. 

The Yogis have a favorite form of breathing 
which they practice when they feel the 
necessity of ventilating and cleansing the 
lungs. They conclude many of their other 
breathing exercises with this breath, and we 
have followed this practice in this book. This 
Cleansing Breathing ventilates and cleanses the 
lungs, stimulates the cells and gives a general 
tone to the respiratory organs, and is conducive 
to their general healthy condition. Besides this 
effect, it is found to greatly refresh the entire 
system. Speakers, singers, etc., will find this 
breath especially restful, after having tired the 
respiratory organs. 

(1) Inhale a complete breath. 
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(2) Retain the air a few seconds. 

(3) Pucker up the lips as if for a whistle (but 
do not swell out the cheeks), then exhale a little 
air through the opening, with considerable 
vigor. Then stop for a moment, retaining the air, 
and then exhale a little more air. Repeat until 
the air is completely exhaled. Remember that 
considerable vigor is to be used in exhaling the 
air through the opening in the lips. 

This breath will be found quite refreshing 
when one is tired and generally “used up” A 
trial will convince the student of its merits. This 
exercise should be practiced until it can be 
performed naturally and easily, as it is used 
to finish up a number of other exercises given 
in this book, and it should be thoroughly 
understood. 


THE YOGI NERVE VITALIZING BREATH. 
This is an exercise well known to the Yogis, 
who consider it one of the strongest nerve 
stimulants and invigorants known to man. Its 
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purpose is to stimulate the Nervous System, 
develop nerve force, energy and vitality. This 
exercise brings a stimulating pressure to bear 
on important nerve centers, which in turn 
stimulate and energize the entire nervous 
system, and send an increased flow of nerve 
force to all parts of the body. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath, and retain 
same. 

(3) Extend the arms straight in front of you, 
letting them be somewhat limp and relaxed, 
with only sufficient nerve force to hold them 
out. 

(4) Slowly draw the hands back toward the 
shoulders, gradually contracting the muscles 
and putting force into them, so that when they 
reach the shoulders the fists will be so tightly 
clenched that a tremulous motion is felt. 

(5) Then, keeping the muscles tense, push 
the fists slowly out, and then draw them back 
rapidly (still tense) several times. 
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(6) Exhale vigorously through the mouth. 

(7) Practice the Cleansing Breath. The 
efficiency of this exercise depends greatly upon 
the speed of the drawing back of the fists, and 
the tension of the muscles, and, of course, upon 
the full lungs. This exercise must be tried to be 
appreciated. It is without equal as a “bracer,’ as 
our Western friends put it. 


THE YOGI VOCAL BREATH. 

The Yogis have a form of breathing to 
develop the voice. They are noted for their 
wonderful voices, which are strong, smooth 
and clear, and have a wonderful trumpet- 
like carrying power. They have practiced this 
particular form of breathing exercise which has 
resulted in rendering their voices soft, beautiful 
and flexible, imparting to it that indescribable, 
peculiar floating quality, combined with great 
power. The exercise given below will in time 
impart the above-mentioned qualities, or 
the Yogi Voice, to the student who practices 
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it faithfully. It is to be understood, of course, 
that this form of breath is to be used only as an 
occasional exercise, and not as a regular form 
of breathing. 

(1) Inhale a Complete Breath very slowly, but 
steadily, through the nostrils, taking as much 
time as possible in the inhalation. 

(2) Retain for a few seconds. 

(3) Expel the air vigorously in one great 
breath, through the wide opened mouth. 

(4) Rest the lungs by the Cleansing Breath. 

Without going deeply into the Yogi theories 
of sound-production in speaking and singing, 
we wish to say that experience has taught them 
that the timbre, quality and power of a voice 
depends not alone upon the vocal organs in 
the throat, but that the facial muscles, etc., have 
much to do with the matter. Some men with 
large chests produce but a poor tone, while 
others with comparatively small chests produce 
tones of amazing strength and quality. Here is 
an interesting experiment worth trying: Stand 
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before a glass and pucker up your mouth and 
whistle, and note the shape of your mouth 
and the general expression of your face. Then 
sing or speak as you do naturally, and see the 
difference. Then start to whistle again for a 
few seconds, and then, without changing the 
position of your lips or face, sing a few notes 
and notice what a vibrant, resonant, clear and 
beautiful tone is produced. 

The following are the seven favorite exercises 
of the Yogis for developing the lungs, muscles, 
ligaments, air cells, etc. They are quite simple but 
marvelously effective. Do not let the simplicity 
of these exercises make you lose interest, for 
they are the result of careful experiments and 
practice on the part of the Yogis, and are the 
essence of numerous intricate and complicated 
exercises, the non-essential portions being 
eliminated and the essential features retained. 
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(1) THE RETAINED BREATH. 

This is a very important exercise which tends 
to strengthen and develop the respiratory 
muscles as well as the lungs, and its frequent 
practice will also tend to expand the chest. The 
Yogis have found that an occasional holding 
of the breath, after the lungs have been filled 
with the Complete Breath, is very beneficial, 
not only to the respiratory organs but to the 
organs of nutrition, the nervous system and the 
blood itself. They have found that an occasional 
holding of the breath tends to purify the air 
which has remained in the lungs from former 
inhalations, and to more fully oxygenate the 
blood. They also know that the breath so 
retained gathers up all the waste matter, and 
when the breath is expelled it carries with it 
the effete matter of the system, and cleanses 
the lungs just as a purgative does the bowels. 
The Yogis recommend this exercise for various 
disorders of the stomach, liver and blood, and 
also find that it frequently relieves bad breath, 
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which often arises from poorly ventilated lungs. 
We recommend students to pay considerable 
attention to this exercise, as it has great merits. 
The following directions will give you a clear 
idea of the exercise: 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(3) Retain the air as long as you can 
comfortably. 

(4) Exhale vigorously through the open 
mouth. 

(5) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 

At first you will be able to retain the breath 
only a short time, but a little practice will also 
show a great improvement. Time yourself with 
a watch if you wish to note your progress. 


(2) LUNG CELL STIMULATION. 

This exercise is designed to stimulate the air 
cells in the lungs, but beginners must not overdo 
it, and in no case should it be indulged in too 
vigorously. Some may find a slight dizziness 
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resulting from the first few trials, in which case 
let them walk around a little and discontinue 
the exercise for a while. 

(1) Stand erect, with hands at sides. 

(2) Breathe in very slowly and gradually. 

(3) While inhaling, gently tap the chest with 
the finger tips, constantly changing position. 

(4) When the lungs are filled, retain the 
breath and pat the chest with the palms of the 
hands. 

(5) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 

This exercise is very bracing and stimulating 
to the whole body, and is a well-known Yogi 
practice. Many of the air cells of the lungs 
become inactive by reason of incomplete 
breathing, and often become almost atrophied. 
One who has practiced imperfect breathing 
for years will find it not so easy to stimulate all 
these ill-used air cells into activity all at once by 
the Complete Breath, but this exercise will do 
much toward bringing about the desired result, 
and is worth study and practice. 
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(3) RIB STRETCHING. 

We have explained that the ribs are fastened 
by cartilages, which admit of considerable 
expansion. In proper breathing, the ribs play 
an important part, and it is well to occasionally 
give them a little special exercise in order to 
preserve their elasticity. Standing or sitting 
in unnatural positions, to which many of the 
Western people are addicted, is apt to render 
the ribs more or less stiff and inelastic, and this 
exercise will do much to overcome same. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Place the hands one on each side of 
the body, as high up under the armpits as 
convenient, the thumbs reaching toward the 
back, the palms on the side of the chest and 
fingers to the front over the breast. 

(3) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(4) Retain the air for a short time. 

(5) Then gently squeeze the sides, at the 
same time slowly exhaling. 
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(6) Practice the Cleansing Breath. Use 
moderation in this exercise and do not overdo 
it. 





(4) CHEST EXPANSION 

The chest is quite apt to be contracted from 
bending over one’s work. This exercise is very 
good for the purpose of restoring natural 
conditions and gaining chest expansion. 

(1) Stand erect. 

(2) Inhale a Complete Breath. 

(3) Retain the air. 

(4) Extend both arms forward and bring the 
two clenched fists together on a level with the 
shoulder. 

(5) Then swing back the fists vigorously until 
the arms stand out straight sideways from the 
shoulders. 

(6) Then bring back to Position 4, and swing 
to Position 5. Repeat several times. 

(7) Exhale vigorously through the opened 
mouth. 
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(8) Practice the Cleansing Breath. 
Use moderation and do not overdo this 
exercise. 


(5) WALKING EXERCISE. 

(1) Walk with head up, chin drawn slightly in, 
shoulders back, and with measured tread. (2) 
Inhale a Complete Breath, counting (mentally) 1, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, one count to each step, making 
the inhalation extend over the eight counts. 

(3) Exhale slowly through the nostrils, 
counting as before—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—one 
count to a step. 

(4) Rest between breaths, continuing walking 
and counting, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, one count to 
the step. 

(5) Repeat until you begin to feel tired. Then 
rest for a while, and resume at pleasure. Repeat 
several times a day. 

Some Yogis vary this exercise by retaining the 
breath during a1, 2, 3, 4, count, and then exhale 
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in an eight-step count. Practice whichever plan 
seems most agreeable to you. 


(6) MORNING EXERCISE. 

(1) Stand erect in a military attitude, head up, 
eyes front, shoulders back, knees stiff, hands at 
sides. 

(2) Raise body slowly on toes, inhaling a 
Complete Breath, steadily and slowly. 

(3) Retain the breath for a few seconds, 
maintaining the same position. 

(4) Slowly sink to the first position, at the 
same time slowly exhaling the air through the 
nostrils. 

(5) Practice Cleansing Breath. 

(6) Repeat several times, varying by using 
right leg alone, then left leg alone. 


(7) STIMULATING CIRCULATION. 
(1) Stand erect. 
(2) Inhale a Complete Breath and retain. 
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(3) Bend forward slightly and grasp a stick or 
cane steadily and firmly, and gradually exerting 
your entire strength upon the grasp. 

(4) Relax the grasp, return to first position, 
and slowly exhale. 

(5) Repeat several times. 

(6) Finish with the Cleansing Breath. 

This exercise may be performed without the 
use of a stick or cane, by grasping an imaginary 
cane, using the will to exert the pressure. The 
exercise is a favorite Yogi plan of stimulating 
the circulation by driving the arterial blood to 
the extremities, and drawing back the venous 
blood to the heart and lungs that it may take up 
the oxygen which has been inhaled with the air. 
In cases of poor circulation there is not enough 
blood in the lungs to absorb the increased 
amount of oxygen inhaled, and the system 
does not get the full benefit of the improved 
breathing. In such cases, particularly, it is well 
to practice this exercise, occasionally with the 
regular Complete Breathing exercise. 
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Chapter XVII: Nostril-Breathing vs. Mouth- 
Breathing. 





O5: OF THE first lessons in the Yogi Science 
of Breath, is to learn how to breathe 
through the nostrils, and to overcome the 
common practice of mouth-breathing. 

The breathing mechanism of man is so 
constructed that he may breathe either through 
the mouth or nasal tubes, but it is a matter 
of vital importance to him which method he 
follows, as one brings health and strength and 
the other disease and weakness. 

It should not be necessary to state to the 
student that the proper method of breathing 
is to take the breath through the nostrils, but 
alas! the ignorance among civilized people 
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regarding this simple matter is astounding. 
We find people in all walks of life habitually 
breathing through their mouths, and allowing 
their children to follow their horrible and 
disgusting example. 

Many of the diseases to which civilized man 
is subject are undoubtedly caused by this 
common habit of mouth-breathing. Children 
permitted to breathe in this way grow up with 
impaired vitality and weakened constitutions, 
and in manhood and womanhood break 
down and become chronic invalids. The 
mother of the savage race does better, being 
evidently guided by her intuition. She seems 
to instinctively recognize that the nostrils are 
the proper channels for the conveyal of air to 
the lungs, and she trains her infant to close its 
little lips and breathe through the nose. She 
tips its head forward when it is asleep, which 
attitude closes the lips and makes nostril- 
breathing imperative. If our civilized mothers 
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were to adopt the same plan, it would work a 
great good for the race. 

Many contagious diseases are contracted by 
the disgusting habit of mouth-breathing, and 
many cases of cold and catarrhal affections 
are also attributable to the same cause. Many 
persons who, for the sake of appearances, keep 
their mouth closed during the day, persist in 
mouth-breathing at night and often contract 
disease in this way. Carefully conducted 
scientific experiments have shown that soldiers 
and sailors who sleep with their mouths open 
are much more liable to contract contagious 
diseases than those who breathe properly 
through the nostrils. An instance is related in 
which small-pox became epidemic on a man- 
of-war in foreign parts, and every death which 
resulted was that of some sailor or marine who 
was a mouth-breather, not a single nostril- 
breather succumbing. 

The organs of respiration have their only 
protective apparatus, filter, or dust-catcher, in 
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the nostrils. When the breath is taken through 
the mouth, there is nothing from mouth to 
lungs to strain the air, or to catch the dust and 
other foreign matter in the air. From mouth 
to lungs the dirt or impure substance has a 
clear track, and the entire respiratory system 
is unprotected. And, moreover, such incorrect 
breathing admits cold air to the organs, thereby 
injuring them. Inflammation of the respiratory 
organs often results from the inhalation of cold 
air through the mouth. The man who breathes 
through the mouth at night, always awakens with 
a parched feeling in the mouth and a dryness in 
the throat. He is violating one of nature's laws, 
and is sowing the seeds of disease. 

Once more, remember that the mouth 
affords no protection to the respiratory organs, 
and cold air, dust and impurities and germs 
readily enter by that door. On the other hand, 
the nostrils and nasal passages show evidence 
of the careful design of nature in this respect. 
The nostrils are two narrow, tortuous channels, 
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containing numerous bristly hairs which serve 
the purpose of a filter or sieve to strain the air 
of its impurities, etc., which are expelled when 
the breath is exhaled. Not only do the nostrils 
serve this important purpose, but they also 
perform an important function in warming the 
air inhaled. The long narrow winding nostrils 
are filled with warm mucous membrane, which 
corning in contact with the inhaled air warms 
it so that it can do no damage to the delicate 
organs of the throat, or to the lungs. 

No animal, excepting man, sleeps with the 
mouth open or breathes through the mouth, 
and in fact it is believed that it is only civilized 
man who so perverts nature's functions, as the 
savage and barbarian races almost invariably 
breathe correctly. It is probable that this 
unnatural habit among civilized men has been 
acquired through unnatural methods of living, 
enervating luxuries and excessive warmth. 

The refining, filtering and straining apparatus 
of the nostrils renders the air fit to reach the 
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delicate organs of the throat and the lungs, and 
the air is not fit to so reach these organs until 
it has passed through nature's refining process. 
The impurities which are stopped and retained 
by the sieves and mucous membrane of the 
nostrils, are thrown out again by the expelled 
breath, in exhalation, and in case they have 
accumulated too rapidly or have managed to 
escape through the sieves and have penetrated 
forbidden regions, nature protects us by 
producing a sneeze which violently ejects the 
intruder. 

The air, when it enters the lungs is as different 
fromthe outside air, as is distilled water different 
from the water of the cistern. The intricate 
purifying organization of the nostrils, arresting 
and holding the impure particles in the air, is 
as important as is the action of the mouth in 
stopping cherry stones and fish bones and 
preventing them from being carried on to the 
stomach. Man should no more breathe through 
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his mouth than he would attempt to take food 
through his nose. 

Another feature of mouth-breathing is that 
the nasal passages, being thus comparatively 
unused, consequently fail to keep themselves 
clean and clear, and become clogged up and 
unclean, and are apt to contract local diseases. 
Like abandoned roads that soon become 
filled with weeds and rubbish, unused nostrils 
become filled with impurities and foul matter. 

One who habitually breathes through the 
nostrils is not likely to be troubled with clogged 
or stuffy nostrils, but for the benefit of those 
who have been more or less addicted to the 
unnatural mouth-breathing, and who wish to 
acquire the natural and rational method, it may 
perhaps be well to add a few words regarding 
the way to keep their nostrils clean and free 
from impurities. 

A favorite Oriental method is to snuff a little 
water up the nostrils allowing it to run down the 
passage into the throat, from thence it may be 
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ejected through the mouth. Some Hindu Yogis 
immerse the face in a bowl of water, but this 
latter method requires considerable practice, 
and the first mentioned method is equally 
efficacious, and much more easily performed. 

Another good plan is to open the window 
and breathe freely, closing one nostril with the 
finger or thumb, sniffing up the air through the 
open nostril. Then repeat the process on the 
other nostril. Repeat several times, changing 
nostrils. This method will usually clear the 
nostrils of obstructions. 

We urge upon the student the necessity of 
acquiring this method of breathing if he has 
it not, and caution him against dismissing this 
phase of the subject as unimportant. 
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Chapter XVIII: The Little Lives of the Body. 





ATHA YOGA TEACHES that the physical 

body is built up of cells, each cell 
containing within it a miniature “life” which 
controls its action. These “lives” are really 
bits of intelligent mind of a certain degree of 
development, which enable the cells to do 
their work properly. These bits of intelligence 
are, of course, subordinate to the control of 
the central mind of man, and readily obey 
orders given from headquarters, consciously or 
unconsciously. These cell intelligences manifest 
a perfect adaption for their particular work. 
The selective action of the cells, extracting 
from the blood the nourishment required, and 
rejecting that which is not needed is an instance 
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of this intelligence. The process of digestion, 
assimilation, etc., shows the intelligence of 
the cells, either separately or collectively, in 
groups. The healing of wounds, the rush of the 
cells to the points where they are most needed, 
and hundreds of other examples known to 
the investigators, all mean to the Yogi student 
examples of the “life” within each atom. Each 
atom is to the Yogi a living thing, leading its own 
independent life. These atoms combine into 
groups for some end, and the groups manifest 
a group-intelligence, so long as it remains a 
group; these groups again combining in turn, 
and forming bodies of a more complex nature, 
which serve as vehicles for higher forms of 
consciousness. 

When death comes to the physical body, 
the cells separate and scatter and that which 
we call decay sets in. The force which has 
held the cells together is withdrawn, and they 
become free to go their own way and to form 
new combinations. Some go into the body of 
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the plants in the vicinity, and eventually find 
themselves in the body of an animal; others 
remain in the organism of the plant; others 
remain in the ground for a time, but the life of 
the atom means incessant and constant change. 
As a leading writer has said: “Death is but an 
aspect of life, and the destruction of one 
material form is but a prelude to the building 
up of another.’ We will give our students a 
brief idea of the nature and work of this cell- 
life—the life of these little lives of the body. 

The cells of the body have three principles: 
(1) Matter, which they obtain from the food; 
(2) Prana, or vital force, which enables them to 
manifest action, and which is obtained from the 
food we eat; the water we drink and the air we 
breathe; (3) Intelligence, or “mind-stuff’ which 
is obtained from the Universal Mind. We will 
first take up the material side of cell-life. 

As we have said, every living body is a 
collection of minute cells. This is, of course, true 
of every part of the body, from the hard bone 
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to the softest tissue—from the enamel of the 
tooth to the most delicate part of the mucous 
membrane. These cells have different shapes, 
which are regulated by the requirements of 
its particular office, or work. Each cell is, to all 
intents and purposes, an individual, separate 
and more or less independent, although subject 
to the control of cell-group mind; large group 
commands; and, finally to the central mind of 
the man, the controlling work, or at least the 
greater part of it, coming within the control of 
the Instinctive Mind. 

These cells are constantly at work, performing 
all the duties of the body, each having its own 
particular work to do—and doing it to the best 
of its ability. Some of the cells belong to the 
“reserves” and are kept under “waiting orders” 
ready for some sudden demand of duty. 
Others belong to the army of active workers 
of the cell-community and manufacture the 
secretions and fluids needed in the varied 
work of the system. Some of the cells are 
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stationary—others remain so until needed, 
when they manifest motion—others are 
constantly on the move, some making regular 
trips and some being rovers. Of these moving 
cells some perform the work of carriers, some 
move from place to place doing odd jobs, and 
others do scavenger work, and still another 
class belong to the police force, or army, of 
the cell-community. Cell-life in the body may 
be compared to a large colony, operated on a 
cooperative plan, each cell having its own work 
to do for the common good, each working for 
all, and all working for the common welfare. The 
cells of the nervous system carry messages from 
one part of the body to the brain and from the 
brain to another part of the body, being living 
telegraph wires, as the nerves are composed 
of minute cells in close contact with each other, 
having small projections which are in contact 
with similar projections from other cells, so that 
they are practically holding hands and forming 
a chain, along which passes the Prana. 
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Of the carriers, moving workers, policemen, 
soldiers, etc., of the cell-community there are 
millions upon millions in each human body, it 
being estimated that there are in one cubic inch 
of blood at least 75,000,000,000 (seventy-five 
thousand million) of the red-blood cells alone, 
not to speak of the other cells. The community 
is a large one. 

The red-blood cells, which are the common 
carriers of the body, float in the arteries and 
veins, taking up a load of oxygen from the lungs 
and carrying it to the various tissues of the 
body, giving life and strength to the parts. On 
the return journey through the veins they carry 
with them the waste products of the system, 
which are then thrown off by the lungs, etc. Like 
a merchant vessel these cells carry a cargo on 
their outgoing trip and bring a second cargo 
on their return trip. Other cells force their way 
through the walls of the arteries and veins and 
through the tissues on their errand of repair 
work, etc., upon which they have been sent. 
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Besides the red-blood cells, or carriers, there 
are several other kinds of cells in the blood. 
Among the most interesting of these are the 
policemen and soldiers of the cell-community. 
The work of these cells is to protect the 
system from germs, bacteria, etc., which might 
cause trouble or disease. When one of these 
policemen comes in contact with an intruding 
germ the police cell enmeshes it and then 
proceeds to devour it, if it be not too large— 
if it be too large for him to get away with he 
summons other cells to his assistance, when the 
combined force gather around the enemy and 
carry it to some point of the body where it may 
be thrown out. Boils, pimples, etc., are instances 
of the throwing out of some intruding enemy 
or enemies by these policemen of the system. 

There is much work for the red-blood cells 
to do. They carry the oxygen to the parts of 
the body; they push along the nourishment 
obtained from the food to the parts of the body 
where it is needed to build up and repair; they 
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extract from the nourishment just the elements 
needed to manufacture gastric juice, saliva, 
pancreatic juices, bile, milk, etc., etc., and then 
combine them in the proper proportions for 
use. They do a thousand and one things and 
are busy continuously like a lot of ants in and 
around an anthill. The Oriental teachers have 
long known and taught of the existence and 
work of these “little lives,” but it has remained 
for Western science to dig into the subject in 
such a way as to bring to light the details of 
their work. 

Cells are being born and cells are dying every 
moment of our existence. Cells reproduce 
themselves by enlarging and subdividing, 
the original cell swelling until it finally forms 
two parts with a small connecting “waist”; 
then the connection parts and there are two 
independent cells instead of one. The new cell 
in turn divides itself up, and so on. 

Cells enable the body to carry on its work 
of continual regeneration, Every part of the 
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human body is undergoing a constant change 
and tissues are being continually renewed. Our 
skin, bones, hair, muscles, etc., are constantly 
being repaired and “made over,’ It takes about 
four months to replace our finger nails—about 
four weeks to replace our skin. Every part of 
our bodies is being worn out and renewed and 
repaired constantly. And these little workmen— 
the cells—are the agency performing this 
wonderful task. Millions of these little workers 
are ever moving along or working in a fixed 
position in all parts of our bodies, renewing 
the wornout tissues and replacing them with 
new material and throwing out of the system 
the wornout and injurious particles of matter. 
In the lower animals Nature allows the 
Instinctive Mind a fuller scope and a larger field, 
and as life ascends in the scale, developing the 
reasoning faculties, the Instinctive Mind seems 
to narrow its field. For instance, crabs and 
members of the spider family are able to grow 
new feeders, legs, claws, etc. Snails are able to 
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grow even parts of the head, including eyes 
which have been destroyed; some fishes are 
able to re-grow tails. Salamanders and lizards 
are able to grow new tails, including bones, 
muscle and parts of the spinal column. The 
very lowest forms of animal life have practically 
an unlimited power of restoring lost parts and 
can practically make themselves entirely over, 
provided there is left the smallest part of them 
to build upon. The higher form of animals have 
lost much of this recuperative power and man 
has lost more than any of them owing to his 
mode of living. Some of the more advanced 
of the Hatha Yogis, however, have performed 
some wonderful results along these lines, and 
anyone, with patient practice, may obtain such 
control of the Instinctive Mind and the cells 
under its control that he may obtain wonderful 
recuperative results in the direction of renewing 
diseased parts and weakened portions of the 


body. 
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But even ordinary man still possesses a 
wonderful degree of recuperative power, 
which is constantly being manifested, although 
the average man pays no attention to it. Let us 
take the healing of a wound for example. Let 
us see how it is performed. It is well worth your 
consideration and study. It is so common that 
we are apt to overlook it, and yet so wonderful 
as to cause the student to realize the greatness 
of the intelligence displayed and called into 
force in the work. 

Let us suppose that a human body is 
wounded—that is, cut or torn by some outside 
agency. The tissues, lymphatic and blood 
vessels, glands, muscles, nerves, and sometimes 
even the bone, is severed, and the continuity 
interrupted. The wound bleeds, gapes and 
causes pain. The nerves carry the message to 
the brain, calling loudly for immediate help, 
and the Instinctive Mind sends messages here 
and there in the body, calling out a sufficient 
force of repair workmen, who are hurried to 
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the scene of danger. In the meantime the blood 
pouring from the injured blood vessels washes 
away, or at least tries to wash away, the foreign 
substances that have entered the organism, 
such as dirt, bacteria, etc., which would act as 
poisons if allowed to remain. The blood, coming 
in contact with the outside air, coagulates and 
forms a sticky sort of substance, somewhat 
resembling glue, and forms the beginning of 
the coming crust or scab. The millions of blood 
cells whose duty it is to do the repair work 
arrive on the scene on the “double-quick” and 
at once begin to again connect the tissues, 
displaying the most wonderful intelligence 
and activity in their work. The cells of the 
tissues, nerves, blood vessels, on both sides 
of the wound, begin to increase and multiply, 
bringing into being millions of new cells, which, 
advancing from both sides, finally meet in 
the center of the wound. This forming of new 
cells bears all the appearance of a disorderly, 
purposeless effort, but in a short time the 
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hand of the commanding intelligence and of 
its subordinate centers of influence begins to 
show itself. The new cells of the blood vessels 
connect with the same kind of cells on the 
opposite side of the wound, forming new tubes 
through which the blood may flow. The cells of 
what is known as the “connective tissue” unite 
with others of their kind and draw together 
the wound. New nerve cells form on each of 
the severed ends, and, sending out filaments, 
gradually repair the broken wires, until at last 
the message passes again without interruption. 
After all this “inside” work is completed and 
blood vessel, nerve and connective tissue are 
fully repaired, the cells of the skin start in to 
finish the task, and new epidermis cells spring 
into existence and new skin is formed over 
the wound, which has healed by that time. All 
orderly, showing discipline and intelligence. 
The healing of awound—apparently so simple— 
brings the careful observer face to face with the 
Intelligence which pervades all of Nature—lets 
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him see Creation in active operation. Nature 
is ever willing to draw aside the veil and allow 
us to peep a little into the sacred chamber 
beyond; but we poor ignorant creatures heed 
not her invitation, but pass by unheeding and 
waste our mind force on silly things and hurtful 
pursuits. 

So much for the work of the cell. The cell- 
mind is supplied from the Universal Mind—the 
great storehouse of “mind-stuff”—and is kept 
in touch and directed by the mind of the cell- 
centers, which are in turn controlled by higher 
centers, until the central Instinctive Mind is 
reached. But the cell-mind is not able to express 
itself without both of two other principles— 
matter and prana. It needs the fresh material 
supplied by the well-digested food, in order to 
make for itself a medium of expression. It also 
needs a supply of prana, or vital force, in order 
to move and have action. The triune principle 
of Life—mind, matter and force—is necessary 
in the cell as in the man. Mind needs force or 
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energy (prana) in order to manifest itself in 
action through matter. As in great things so in 
small—as above so below. 

In our previous chapters we have spoken of 
the digestion and of the importance of giving 
the blood a goodly supply of nourishing, well- 
digested food, in order that it might properly 
perform its work of repairing and building up 
the parts of the body. In this chapter we have 
shown you how the cells use the material in 
order to do the building—how they use the 
material to build up themselves, and then how 
they build themselves in the body. Remember, 
the cells, which are used as building bricks, 
surround themselves with the material obtained 
from the food, making themselves bodies, as it 
were; then take up a supply of prana or vital 
energy and are then carried or pushed to where 
they are needed, where they build themselves, 
and are built up into new tissue, bone, muscle, 
etc. Without proper material with which to 
form themselves bodies these cells cannot 
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carry out their mission; in fact, cannot exist. 
Persons who have allowed themselves to “run 
down” and who are suffering from imperfect 
nutrition have not nearly the normal amount 
of blood-cells and are consequently unable to 
have the work of the system properly carried 
on. The cells must have material with which 
to make bodies, and there is only one way in 
which they can receive this material—by means 
of nourishment in the food. And unless there is 
sufficient prana in the system these cells cannot 
manifest sufficient energy to do their work and 
lack of vitality is manifested throughout the 
whole system. 

Sometimes the Instinctive Mind is so 
badgered and brow-beaten by the Intellect 
of Man that it takes on the absurd notions 
and fears of the latter and fails to perform its 
accustomed work properly, and the cells are 
not properly generaled. In such cases, when the 
Intellect once grasps the true idea, it seeks to 
repair its past mistakes and begins to reassure 
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the Instinctive Mind that it understands its 
duties thoroughly and will be allowed to 
govern its own kingdom hereafter, and this 
is followed up with words of encouragement 
and praise and confidence until the Instinctive 
Mind recovers its equilibrium and again 
manages its own household. Sometimes the 
Instinctive Mind has been so influenced by the 
previous adverse notions of its owner, or by 
those of outsiders, that it is so confused that it 
takes it a long time to recover its normal poise 
and control. And in such cases it often seems 
that some of the subordinate cell-centers have 
practically rebelled and refuse to again submit 
to dictation from headquarters. In both of these 
cases the determined commands of the will are 
needed to bring about peace and order and 
proper work in all parts of the body. Remember 
that there is some form of Intelligence in every 
organ and part and a good strong command 
from the Will will generally bring about an 
improvement in abnormal conditions. 
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Chapter XIX: The Control of the Involuntary 
System. 





N THE PRECEDING chapter of this book we 

have explained to you that the human 
body is made of millions of tiny cells, each 
endowed with sufficient matter to enable it 
to do its work—with sufficient Prana to give it 
the energy it requires—with sufficient “mind- 
stuff” to give it the degree of intelligence with 
which to direct its work. Each cell belongs to 
a cell group or family, and the intelligence of 
the cell is in close rapport with the intelligence 
of every other cell in the group or family, 
the combined intelligence of the cell-group 
resulting in a group-mind. These groups in turn 
are each a part of some other larger group of 
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groups, and so on until the whole forms a great 
republic of cell-mind under the direction and 
control of the Instinctive Mind. The control of 
these great groups is one of the duties of the 
Instinctive Mind, and it usually does its work 
well, unless interfered with by the Intellect, 
which sometimes sends it fearthoughts, and in 
this and other ways demoralizes the Instinctive 
Mind. Its work is also sometimes retarded by 
the Intellect insisting that it take up foreign and 
strange habits of regulating the physical body 
through the cell intelligence. For instance, in 
the case of constipation, the Intellect being 
busy with other work, will not allow the body 
to respond to the calls of the Instinctive Mind, 
acting in response to a demand from the cells 
of the Colon—nor does it pay attention to the 
demands for water—and the consequence is 
that the Instinctive Mind is unable to execute 
the proper orders, and both it and certain of the 
cell-groups become demoralized and scarcely 
know what to do—bad habits springing up 
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and replacing the natural habit. Sometimes 
something akin to a rebellion springs up in 
some of the cell-groups, resulting no doubt 
from some interruption in the natural course of 
their government, the introduction of strange 
customs causing a confusion. At times it seems 
that some of the smaller groups (and even 
some of the larger on certain occasions) go 
on “a strike, rebelling against unaccustomed 
and improper work forced upon them— 
working overtime—and similar causes, such as 
a lack of proper nourishment. These little cells 
often act just as would men under the same 
circumstances—the analogy is often startling to 
the observer and investigator. These rebellions, 
or strikes, seem to spread if matters are not 
arranged, and even when matters are patched 
up the cells seem to return to their work in a 
sullen manner, and instead of doing the best 
they know how they will do as little as possible, 
and just when they feel like it. A restoration of 
normal conditions, resulting from increased 
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nutrition, proper attention, etc., will gradually 
bring about a return to normal conditions, 
but matters may be expedited by giving the 
cell-groups direct orders from the Will. It is 
astonishing how soon order and discipline may 
be restored in this manner. The higher Yogis 
have a wonderful control over the involuntary 
system and can act directly upon nearly every 
cell in their body. And even some of the so- 
called Yogis of the cities of India—those little 
more than mountebanks, who exhibit their 
performances for so many coppers from 
each wandering traveler—are able to give 
interesting exhibitions of this control, some of 
the exhibitions, however, being disgusting to 
persons of fine sensibilities and painful to the 
real Yogis, who mourn to see a noble science 
prostituted in this way. 

The trained will is able to act directly upon 
these cells and groups by a simple process of 
direct concentration, but this plan requires 
much training on the part of the student. There 
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are other plans whereby the will is called 
into operation by the student repeating 
certain words in order to focus his Will. The 
autosuggestions and affirmations of the 
Western world act in this way. The words focus 
the attention and Will upon the center of the 
trouble and gradually order is restored among 
the striking cells, a supply of Prana also being 
projected to the seat of the trouble, thus giving 
the cells additional energy. At the same time the 
circulation to the affected region is increased, 
thereby giving the cells more nourishment and 
building material. 

One of the simplest plans of reaching the 
seat of trouble and giving a vigorous order to 
the cells is the one taught by the Hatha Yogis 
to their students, to be used by them until they 
are able to use the concentrated Will without 
any aids. The plan is simply to “talk up” to the 
rebellious organ or part, giving it orders just as 
one would a group of school boys or a squad 
of recruits in the army. Give the order positively 
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and firmly, telling the organ just what you wish 
it to perform, repeating the command sharply 
several times. A tapping or mild slapping of the 
part, or the part of the body over the affected 
part, will act to attract the attention of the cell- 
group just as does the tapping of a man on the 
shoulder cause him to stop, turn around and 
listen to what you have to say. Now, please do 
not suppose that we are trying to tell you that 
the cells have ears and understand the words of 
the particular language you may be using. What 
really happens is that the sharply spoken words 
help you to form the mental image expressed 
by the words, and this meaning goes right to 
the spot, over the channels of the sympathetic 
nervous system operated by the Instinctive 
Mind, and is readily understood by the cell- 
groups and even by the individual cells. As we 
have already said, an additional supply of Prana 
and the increased supply of blood also go to 
the affected region, being directed there by the 
concentrated attention of the person sending 
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the command. The commands of a healer may 
be given in the same way, the Instinctive Mind 
of the patient taking up the command and 
forwarding it to the scene of the cell rebellion. 
This may seem almost childish to many of our 
students, but there are good scientific reasons 
behind it, and the Yogis consider it the simplest 
plan whereby mental commands may reach 
the cells. So do not discard it as worthless until 
you have tried it awhile. It has stood the test of 
centuries, and nothing better has been found 
to do the work. 

If you wish to try this plan upon some 
portion of your body, or the body of some one 
else which is not functioning properly, gently 
slap the part with the flat palm of the hand, 
saying to it sharply (for instance): “Here, Liver 
you must do your work better—You are too 
sluggish to suit me—l expect you to do better 
from now on—get to work—get to work, | say, 
and stop this foolishness,’ These exact words 
are not necessary; use any words which may 
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come to you, so long as they convey a sharp 
positive command that the organ shall do its 
work. The heart's action may be improved in 
the same way, but one must proceed in a far 
more gentle manner, as the cell-group of the 
heart is possessed of a much higher degree of 
intelligence than that of the liver, for instance, 
and must be approached in a more respectful 
manner. Gently remind the heart that you 
expect it to do its work in a better manner, 
but speak to it politely and do not attempt to 
“bulldoze” it as you would the liver. The heart 
cell-group is the most intelligent of the groups 
controlling any of the organs—the liver group 
is the most stupid and less intelligent, being of 
a decidedly mulish disposition, whereas the 
heart is like a thoroughbred horse, intelligent 
and alert. If your liver is rebellious you must 
go for it vigorously, remembering its mulish 
propensities. The stomach is fairly intelligent, 
although not as much so as the heart The Colon 
is quite obedient, although patient and long 
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suffering. One may give the Colon commands 
to evacuate its contents at a certain time every 
morning (naming the hour), and if you will trust 
it sufficiently to go to the stool at that particular 
hour—keep your engagement, in fact—you 
will find that the Colon will in a short time do 
as you wish it to. But remember that the poor 
Colon has been greatly abused and it may take 
a little time to regain its confidence. Irregular 
menstruation may be regulated, and normal 
habits acquired, in a few months by marking 
the proper date on the calendar and then each 
day giving oneself a gentle treatment along the 
lines above mentioned, telling the cell-groups 
controlling the function that it is now so many 
days before the expected time and that you 
wish them to get ready and do their work, so 
that when the time arrives everything will be 
normal. As you near the time, call the group's 
attention that the time is growing shorter and 
that it must attend to its business. Do not give 
the commands in a trifling manner but as if 
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you really meant them—and you must mean 
them—and they will be obeyed. We have seen 
many cases of irregular menstruation relieved 
in this way in from one to three months. This 
may sound ridiculous to you, but all we can say 
is to try it for yourself. We have not space to 
point out the method to be employed for each 
complaint, but you will readily see just what 
organ or group controls the seat of the trouble 
from what we have said in other chapters, and 
then give it its orders. If you do not know what 
organ is causing the trouble, you at least know 
the region of the disturbance and may direct 
your commands to that part of the body. It is 
not necessary for you to know the name of 
the organ—just direct your commands to the 
spot and say to it: "Here You, etc.’ This book 
is not intended as a treatise upon the cure of 
disease, its object being to point out the road 
to health by preventing disease, but these little 
hints at restoring normal functioning to organs 
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which have been misbehaving may help you 
somewhat. 

You will be surprised at the measure of 
control which you may gain over your body 
by following the above method and variations 
of the same. You will be able to relieve your 
headaches by directing the blood to flow 
downward; you will be able to warm your cold 
feet by ordering the blood to flow to them in 
increased quantities, the Prana, of course, going 
along also; you may equalize the circulation, 
thus stimulating the entire body; you may 
relieve tired portions of the body. In fact, there 
is no end of the things you may do along this 
line if you have but the patience to try. If you do 
not know just what commands to give you may 
say to the part, “Here you, get better—I want 
this pain to leave—I want you to do better,’ or 
something similar. But all this requires practice 
and patience, of course. There is no royal road 
to its accomplishment. 
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Chapter XX: Pranic Energy. 





T: STUDENT WILL notice, as he reads the 
chapters of this book, that there is an esoteric 
and an exoteric side of Hatha Yoga. By “esoteric” 
we mean “designed for only the specially 
initiated; private” (Webster's Dictionary), and 
by “exoteric” we mean “external; public— 
opposite to esoteric” (Webster's Dictionary). 
The exoteric or public side of the subject consists 
in the theory of the obtaining of nourishment 
from the food—the irrigating and eliminating 
properties of water—the advantage of the rays 
of the sun in prompting growth and health— 
the benefit of exercise—the advantage of 
proper breathing—the benefit to be derived 
from fresh air, etc., etc. These theories are well 
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known to the Western world, as well as to 
the Eastern; to the non-occultist as well as the 
occultist, and both recognize their truth and the 
benefits to be obtained by putting them into 
practice, But there is another side, quite familiar 
to the Orientals and to occultists generally, 
but unfamiliar to the Western world and not 
generally known among those who pay no 
attention to occult studies. This esoteric phase 
of the subject revolves around the subject of 
what the Orientals know as Prana. The latter, 
and all occultists, know that man obtains Prana 
as well as nourishment from his food—Prana 
as well as a cleansing effect from the water he 
drinks—Prana properly distributed as well 
as mere muscular development in physical 
exercise—Prana as well as heat from the rays 
of the Sun—Prana as well as oxygen from the 
air he breathes—and so on. This subject of 
Prana is interwoven with the entire Hatha Yoga 
Philosophy, and must be seriously considered 
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by its students. This being the case, we must 
consider the question, “What is Prana?” 

We have explained the nature and uses 
of Prana in our little book, “Science of Breath, 
and also in our "Yogi Philosophy and Oriental 
Occultism, more generally known as “The 
Yogi Lessons” (1904). And we dislike to fill the 
pages of this book with what may seem to be 
a repetition of that which has appeared in our 
other books. But in this instance, and a few 
others, we must reprint what we have already 
said, for many people who read this book may 
not have seen our other publications, and to 
omit any mention of “Prana” would be unfair. 
And, then, a work on Hatha Yoga without a 
description of Prana would be absurd. We will 
not take up much space in our description and 
will try to give only the gist of the subject. 

Occultists in all ages and lands have always 
taught, usually secretly to a few followers, that 
there was to be found in the air, in water, in the 
food, in the sunlight, everywhere, a substance 
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or principle from which an activity, energy, 
power and vitality was derived. They differed 
in their term and names for this force, as well 
as in the details of their theories, but the main 
principle is to be found in all occult teachings 
and philosophies, and has for centuries past 
been found among the teachings and practices 
of the Oriental Yogis. We have preferred to 
designate this vital principle by the name by 
which it is known among the Hindu teachers 
and students—gurus and chelas—and have 
used for this purpose the Sanscrit word “Prana,’ 
meaning “Absolute Energy.’ 

Occult authorities teach that the principle 
which the Hindus term “Prana” is the universal 
principle of energy or force, and that all energy 
or force is derived from that principle, or, 
rather, is a particular form of manifestation of 
that principle. These theories do not concern 
us in the consideration of the subject matter 
of this work, and we will therefore confine 
ourselves to an understanding of prana as the 
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principle of energy exhibited in all living things, 
which distinguishes them from a lifeless thing. 
We may consider it as the active principle 
of life—Vital Force, if you please. It is found 
in all forms of life, from the amoeba to man- 
from the most elementary form of plant life 
to the highest form of animal life. Prana is all 
pervading. It is found in all things having life 
and as the occult philosophy teaches that life 
is in all things—in every atom—the apparent 
lifelessness of some things being only a lesser 
degree of manifestation, we may understand 
their teachings that prana is everywhere, in 
everything. Prana must not be confounded with 
the Ego—that bit of Divine Spirit in every soul, 
around which clusters matter and energy. Prana 
is merely a form of energy used by the Ego in 
its material manifestation. When the Ego leaves 
the body, the prana, being no longer under 
its control, responds only to the orders of the 
individual atoms, or groups of atoms, forming 
the body, and as the body disintegrates and 
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is resolved to its original elements, each atom 
takes with it sufficient prana to enable it to form 
new combinations, the unused prana returning 
to the great universal storehouse from which it 
came. With the Ego in control, cohesion exists 
and the atoms are held together by the Will of 
the Ego. 

Prana is the name by which we designate 
a universal principle, which principle is the 
essence of all motion, force or energy, whether 
manifested in gravitation, electricity, the 
revolution of the planets, and all forms of 
life, from the highest to the lowest. It may be 
called the soul of Force and Energy in all their 
forms, and that principle which, operating in a 
certain way, causes that form of activity which 
accompanies Life. 

This great principle is in all forms of matter, 
and yet it is not matter. It is in the air, but it is 
not the air nor one of its chemical constituents. 
It is in the food we eat, and yet it is not the 
same as the nourishing substances in the food. 
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It is in the water we drink, and yet it is not one 
or more of the chemical substances which 
combining make water. It is in the sunlight, but 
yet it is not the heat or the light rays. It is the 
“energy” in all these things—the things acting 
merely as a carrier. 

And manis able to extract it from the air, food, 
water, sunlight and turn it to good account in 
his own organism. But do not misunderstand us; 
we have no intention of claiming that Prana is in 
these things merely that it may be used by man. 
Far from it—Prana is in these things fulfilling the 
great law of Nature, and man’s ability to extract 
a portion of it and use it is merely an incident. 
The force would exist though man were not. 

This great principle is in all forms of matter, 
and yet it is not matter. It is in the air, but it is 
not the air nor one of its chemical constituents. 
Animal and plant life breathe it in with the air, 
and yet if the air contained it not they would 
die even though they might be filled with air. It 
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is taken up by the system along with the oxygen, 
and yet is not the oxygen. 

Prana is in the atmospheric air, but it is also 
elsewhere, and it penetrates where the air 
cannot reach. The oxygen in the air plays an 
important part in sustaining animal life, and 
the carbon plays a similar part with plant life, 
but Prana has its own distinct part to play 
in the manifestation of life, aside from the 
physiological functions. 

We are constantly inhaling the air charged 
with prana, and are as constantly extracting 
the latter from the air and appropriating it to 
our uses. Prana is found in its freest state in 
the atmospheric air, which when fresh is fairly 
charged with it, and we draw it to us more 
easily from the air than from any other source. 
In ordinary breathing we absorb and extract a 
normal supply of prana, but by controlled and 
regulated breathing (generally known as Yogi 
breathing) we are enabled to extract a greater 
supply, which is stored away in the brain and 
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nerve centers, to be used when necessary. 
We may store away prana, just as the storage 
battery stores away electricity. The many 
powers attributed to advanced occultists is due 
largely to their knowledge of this fact and their 
intelligent use of this stored-up energy. The 
Yogis know that by certain forms of breathing 
they establish certain relations with the supply 
of prana and may draw on the same for what 
they require. Not only do they strengthen all 
parts of their body in this way, but the brain 
itself may receive increased energy from the 
same source, and latent faculties be developed 
and psychic powers attained. One who has 
mastered the science of storing away prana, 
either consciously or unconsciously, often 
radiates vitality, and strength which is felt by 
those coming in contact with him, and such a 
person may impart this strength to others, and 
give them increased vitality and health. What is 
called “magnetic healing” is performed in this 
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way, although many practitioners are not aware 
of the source of their power. 

Western scientists have been dimly aware 
of this great principle with which the air is 
charged, but finding that they could find no 
chemical trace of it, or make it register on 
any of their instruments, they have generally 
treated the Oriental theory with disdain. They 
could not explain this principle, and so denied 
it. They seem, however, to recognize that the 
air in certain places possesses a greater amount 
of “something” and sick people are directed by 
their physicians to seek such places in hopes of 
regaining lost health. 

The oxygen in the air is appropriated by the 
blood and is made use of by the circulatory 
system. The prana in the air is appropriated by 
the nervous system, and is used in its work. And 
as the oxygenated blood is carried to all parts 
of the system, building up and replenishing, so 
is the prana carried to all parts of the nervous 
system, adding strength and vitality. If we think 
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of prana as being the active principle of what 
we call “vitality, we will be able to form a much 
clearer idea of what an important part it plays 
in our lives. Just as is the oxygen in the blood 
used up by the wants of the system, so the 
supply of prana taken up by the nervous system 
is exhausted by our thinking, willing, acting, 
etc., and in consequence constant replenishing 
is necessary. Every thought, every act, every 
effort of the will, every motion of a muscle, 
uses up a certain amount of what we call nerve 
force, which is really a form of prana. To move a 
muscle the brain sends out an impulse over the 
nerves, and the muscle contracts, and so much 
prana is expended. When it is remembered 
that the greater portion of prana acquired by 
man comes to him from the air inhaled, the 
importance of proper breathing is readily 
understood. 

It will be noticed that the Western scientific 
theories regarding the breath confine 
themselves to the effects of the absorption 
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of oxygen, and its use through the circulatory 
system, while the Yogi theory also takes into 
consideration the absorption of Prana, and 
its manifestation through the channels of the 
Nervous System. Before proceeding further, 
it may be as well to take a hasty glance at the 
Nervous System. 

The Nervous System of man is divided into 
two great systems, viz., the Cerebro-Spinal 
System and the Sympathetic System. The 
Cerebro-Spinal System consists of all that part 
of the Nervous System contained within the 
cranial cavity and the spinal canal, viz., the 
brain and the spinal cord, together with the 
nerves which branch off from the same. This 
system presides over the functions of animal 
life known as volition, sensation, etc. The 
Sympathetic System includes all that part of 
the Nervous System located principally in the 
thoracic, abdominal and pelvic cavities, and 
which is distributed to the internal organs. It has 
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control over the involuntary processes, such as 
growth, nutrition, etc. 

The Cerebro-Spinal System attends to all the 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, etc. 
It sets things in motion; it is used by the Ego 
to think—to manifest consciousness. It is the 
instrument with which the Ego communicates 
with the outside world. This system may be 
likened to a telephone system, with the brain 
as the central office, and the spinal column and 
nerves as cable and wires respectively. 

The brain is a great mass of nerve tissue, and 
consists of three parts, viz., the Cerebrum 
or brain power, which occupies the upper, 
front, middle and back portion of the skull; 
the Cerebellum, or “little brain,’ which fills the 
lower and back portion of the skull; and the 
Medulla Oblongata, which is the broadened 
commencement of the spinal cord, lying before 
and in front of the Cerebellum. 

The Cerebrum is the organ of that part of the 
mind which manifests itself in intellectual action. 
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The Cerebellum regulates the movements of 
the voluntary muscles. The Medulla Oblongata 
is the upper enlarged end of the spinal cord, 
and from it and the Cerebrum branch forth the 
Cranial Nerves which reach to various parts of 
the head, to the organs of special sense, and 
to some of the thoracic and abdominal organs, 
and to the organs of respiration. 

The Spinal Cord, or spinal marrow, fills 
the spinal canal in the vertebral column, or 
“backbone.” It is a long mass of nerve tissue, 
branching off at the several vertebrae to nerves 
communicating with all parts of the body. The 
Spinal Cord is like a large telephone cable, and 
the emerging nerves are like the private wires 
connecting therewith. 

The Sympathetic Nervous System consists of 
a double chain of Ganglia on the side of the 
Spinal column, and scattered ganglia in the 
head, neck, chest and abdomen. (A ganglion is 
a mass of nervous matter including nerve cells.) 
These ganglia are connected with each other 
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by filaments, and are also connected with the 
Cerebro-Spinal System by motor and sensory 
nerves. From these ganglia numerous fibers 
branch out to the organs of the body, blood 
vessels, etc. At various points, the nerves meet 
together and form what are known as plexuses. 
The Sympathetic System practically controls 
the involuntary processes, such as circulation, 
respiration and digestion. 

The power or force transmitted from the 
brain to all parts of the body by means of 
the nerves, is known to Western science as 
"nerve force,’ although the Yogi knows it to 
be a manifestation of Prana. In character and 
rapidity it resembles the electric current. It 
will be seen that without this "nerve force” the 
heart cannot beat; the blood cannot circulate; 
the lungs cannot breathe; the various organs 
cannot function; in fact, the machinery of the 
body comes to a stop without it. Nay, more, 
even the brain cannot think without Prana be 
present. When these facts are considered, the 
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importance of the absorption of Prana must 
be evident to all, and the Science of Breath 
assumes an importance even greater than that 
accorded it by Western science. 

The Yogi teachings go further than does 
Western science, in one important feature of the 
Nervous System. We allude to what Western 
science terms the “Solar Plexus,’ and which it 
considers as merely one of a series of certain 
matted nets of sympathetic nerves with their 
ganglia found in various parts of the body. Yogi 
science teaches that this Solar Plexus is really a 
most important part of the Nervous System, 
and that it is a form of brain, playing one of the 
principal parts in the human economy. Western 
science seems to be moving gradually towards 
a recognition of this fact which has been known 
to the Yogis of the East for centuries, and some 
recent Western writers have termed the Solar 
Plexus the “Abdominal Brain.’ The Solar Plexus 
is situated in the Epigastric region, just back of 
the “pit of the stomach” on either side of the 
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spinal column. It is composed of white and 
gray brain matter, similar to that composing the 
other brains of man. It has control of the main 
internal organs of man, and plays a much more 
important part than is generally recognized. 
We will not go into the Yogi theory regarding 
the Solar Plexus, further than to say that they 
know it as the great central storehouse of 
Prana. Men have been known to be instantly 
killed by a severe blow over the Solar Plexus, 
and prize fighters recognize its vulnerability 
and frequently temporarily paralyze their 
opponents by a blow over this region. 

The name “Solar” is well bestowed on this 
"brain, as it radiates strength and energy to 
all parts of the body, even the upper brains 
depending largely upon it as a storehouse of 
Prana. Sooner or later Western science will fully 
recognize the real function of the Solar Plexus, 
and will accord to it a far more important place 
than it now occupies in their textbooks and 
teachings. 
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Chapter XXI: Pranic Exercises. 





E HAVE TOLD you in other chapters of this 
book, how Prana may be obtained from 
the air, food and water. We have given you 
detailed instruction in breathing, in eating, in 
the use of fluids. There remains but little more 
for us to say upon the subject. But before 
leaving it, we have thought it well to give you a 
bit of the higher theory and practice of Hatha 
Yoga, touching upon the acquirement and 
distribution of Prana. We allude to what has 
been called “Rhythmic Breathing,’ which is the 
keynote to much of the Hatha Yoga practices. 
All is in vibration. From the tiniest atom to 
the greatest sun, everything is in a state of 
vibration. There is nothing in absolute rest in 
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nature. A single atom deprived of vibration 
would wreck the universe. In incessant vibration 
the universal work is performed. Matter is 
being constantly played upon by energy and 
countless forms and numberless varieties 
result, and yet even the forms and varieties 
are not permanent. They begin to change the 
moment they are created, and from them are 
born innumerable forms, which in turn change 
and give rise to newer forms, and so on and 
on, in infinite succession. Nothing is permanent 
in the world of forms, and yet the great Reality 
is unchangeable. Forms are but appearances— 
they come, they go, but the Reality is eternal 
and unchangeable. 

The atoms of the human body are in constant 
vibration. Unceasing changes are occurring. Ina 
few months there is almost a complete change 
in the matter composing the body, and scarcely 
a single atom now composing your body will 
be found in it a few months hence. Vibration, 
constant vibration. Change, constant change. 
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In all vibration is to be founda certain rhythm. 
Rhythm pervades the universe. The swing of 
the planets around the sun; the rise and fall of 
the sea; the beating of the heart; the ebb and 
flow of the tide; all follow rhythmic laws. The 
rays of the sun reach us; the rain descends upon 
us, in obedience to the same law. All growth 
is but an exhibition of this law. All motion is a 
manifestation of the law of rhythm. 

Our bodies are as much subject to rhythmic 
laws as is the planet in its revolution around 
the sun. Much of the esoteric side of the Yogi 
Science of Breath is based upon this known 
principle of nature. By falling in with the rhythm 
of the body, the Yogi manages to absorb a great 
amount of Prana, which he disposes of to bring 
about results desired by him. We will speak of 
this at greater length later on. 

The body which you occupy is like a small 
inlet running in to the land from the sea. 
Although apparently subject only to its own 
laws, it is really subject to the ebb and flow 
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of the tides of the ocean. The great sea of 
life is swelling and receding, rising and falling, 
and we are responding to its vibrations and 
rhythm. In a normal condition we receive the 
vibration and rhythm of the great ocean of life, 
and respond to it, but at times the mouth of 
the inlet seems choked up with debris, and we 
fail to receive the impulse from Mother Ocean, 
and inharmony manifests within us. 

You have heard how a note on a violin, if 
sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, will start 
into motion vibrations which will in time 
destroy a bridge. The same result is true when a 
regiment of soldiers crosses a bridge, the order 
being always given to “break step” on such an 
occasion, lest the vibration bring down both 
bridge and regiment. These manifestations 
of the effect of rhythmic motion will give you 
an idea of the effect on the body of rhythmic 
breathing. The whole system catches the 
vibration and becomes in harmony with the 
will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the 
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lungs, and while in such complete harmony 
will respond readily to orders from the will. 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no 
difficulty in increasing the circulation in any 
part of the body by an order from the will, and 
in the same way he can direct an increased 
current of nerve force to any part or organ, 
strengthening and stimulating it. 

In the same way the Yogi by rhythmic 
breathing “catches the swing,’ as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control a greatly increased 
amount of prana, which is then at the disposal 
of his will. He can and does use it as a vehicle 
for sending forth thoughts to others and for 
attracting to him all those whose thoughts are 
keyed in the same vibration. The phenomena of 
telepathy, thought transference, mental healing, 
mesmerism, etc., which subjects are creating 
such an interest in the Western world at the 
present time, but which have been known to 
the Yogis for centuries, can be greatly increased 
and augmented if the person sending forth the 
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thoughts will do so after rhythmic breathing. 
Rhythmic breathing will increase the value of 
mental healing, magnetic healing, etc., several 
hundred per cent. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing to 
be acquired is the mental idea of rhythm. To 
those who know anything of music, the idea of 
measured counting is familiar. To others, the 
rhythmic step of the soldier: “Left, right; left, 
right; left, right; one, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four,’ will convey the idea. 

The Yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit 
corresponding with the beat of his heart. The 
heart beat varies in different persons, but the 
heart beat unit of each person is the proper 
rhythmic standard for that particular individual 
inhis rhythmic breathing. Ascertain your normal 
heart beat by placing your fingers over your 
pulse, and then count: "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., until the rhythm becomes firmly fixed 
in your mind. A little practice will fix the rhythm, 
so that you will be able to easily reproduce it. 
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The beginner usually inhales in about six pulse 
units, but he will be able to greatly increase this 
by practice. 

The Yogi rule for rhythmic breathing is that 
the units of inhalation and exhalation should 
be the same, while the units for retention 
and between breaths should be one-half the 
number of those of inhalation and exhalation. 

The following exercise in Rhythmic Breathing 
should be thoroughly mastered, as it forms the 
basis of numerous other exercises, to which 
reference will be made later. 

(1) Sit erect, in an easy posture, being sure 
to hold the chest, neck and head as nearly in a 
straight line as possible, with shoulders slightly 
thrown back and hands resting easily on the 
lap. In this position the weight of the body is 
largely supported by the ribs and the position 
may be easily maintained. The Yogi has found 
that one cannot get the best effect of rhythmic 
breathing with the chest drawn in and the 
abdomen protruding. 
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(2) Inhale slowly a Complete Breath, counting 
six pulse units. 

(3) Retain, counting three pulse units. 

(4) Exhale slowly through the nostrils, 
counting six pulse units. 

(5) Count three pulse beats between breaths. 

(6) Repeat a number of times, but avoid 
fatiguing yourself at the start. 

(7) When you are ready to close the exercise, 
practice the cleansing breath, which will rest 
you and cleanse the lungs. 

After a little practice you will be able to 
increase the duration of the inhalations and 
exhalations, until about fifteen pulse units are 
consumed. In this increase, remember that the 
units for retention and between breaths is one- 
half the units for inhalation and exhalation. 

Do not overdo yourself in your effort to 
increase the duration of the breath, but pay 
as much attention as possible to acquiring the 
“rhythm, as that is more important than the 
length of the breath. Practice and try until you 
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get the measured “swing” of the movement, 
and until you can almost “feel” the rhythm of the 
vibratory motion throughout your whole body. 
It will require a little practice and perseverance, 
but your pleasure at your improvement will 
make the task an easy one. The Yogi is a most 
patient and persevering man, and his great 
attainments are due largely to the possession 
of these qualities. 


PRANA GENERATING. 

Lying flat on the floor or bed, completely 
relaxed, with hands resting lightly over the Solar 
Plexus (over the pit of the stomach, where the 
ribs begin to separate), breathe rhythmically. 
After the rhythm is fully established will that 
each inhalation shall draw in an increased 
supply of prana or vital energy from the 
Universal supply, which will be taken up by the 
nervous system and stored in the Solar Plexus. 
At each exhalation will that the prana or vital 
energy shall be distributed all over the body, 
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to every organ and part; to every muscle, cell 
and atom; to nerve, artery and vein; from the 
top of your head to the soles of your feet; 
invigorating, strengthening and stimulating 
every nerve; recharging every nerve center; 
sending energy, force and strength all over the 
system. While exercising the will, try to form a 
mental picture of the inrushing prana, coming 
in through the lungs and being taken up at 
once by the Solar Plexus, then with the exhaling 
effort, being sent to all parts of the system, 
down to the finger tips and down to the toes. 
It is not necessary to use the Will with an effort. 
Simply commanding that which you wish to 
produce and then making the mental picture 
of it is all that is necessary. Calm command with 
the mental picture is far better than forcible 
willing, which only dissipates force needlessly. 
The above exercise is most helpful and greatly 
refreshes and strengthens the nervous system 
and produces a restful feeling all over the body. 
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It is especially beneficial in cases where one is 
tired or feels a lack of energy. 


CHANGING THE CIRCULATION. 

Lying down or sitting erect, breathe 
rhythmically, and with the exhalations direct 
the circulation to any part you wish, which may 
be suffering from imperfect circulation. This 
is effective in cases of cold feet or in cases of 
headache, the blood being sent downward in 
both cases, in the first case warming the feet, 
and in the latter, relieving the brain from too 
great pressure. You will often feel a warm feeling 
in the legs as the circulation moves downward. 
The circulation is largely under the control of 
the will and rhythmic breathing renders the 
task easier. 


RECHARGING. 
If you feel that your vital energy is at a low 
ebb, and that you need to store up a new 
supply quickly, the best plan is to place the feet 
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close together (side by side, of course) and to 
lock the fingers of both hands in any way that 
seems the most comfortable. This closes the 
circuit, as it were, and prevents any escape of 
prana through the extremities. Then breathe 
rhythmically a few times, and you will feel the 
effect of the recharging. 


BRAIN STIMULATION. 

The Yogis have found the following exercise 
most useful in stimulating the action of the 
brain for the purpose of producing clear 
thinking and reasoning. It has a wonderful 
effect in clearing the brain and nervous system, 
and those engaged in mental work will find it 
most useful to them, both in the direction of 
enabling them to do better work and also as 
a means of refreshing the mind and clearing it 
after arduous mental labor. 

Sit in an erect posture, keeping the spinal 
column straight, and the eyes well to the front, 
letting the hands rest on the upper part of 
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the legs. Breathe rhythmically, but instead 
of breathing through both nostrils, as in the 
ordinary exercises, press the left nostril close 
with the thumb, and inhale through the right 
nostril. Then remove the thumb, and close 
the right nostril with the finger, and then 
exhale through the left nostril. Then, without 
changing the fingers, inhale through the left 
nostril, and changing fingers, exhale through 
the right. Then inhale through right and exhale 
through left, and so on, alternating nostrils as 
above mentioned, closing the unused nostril 
with the thumb or forefinger. This is one of the 
oldest forms of Yogi breathing, and is quite 
important and valuable, and is well worthy 
of acquirement. But it is quite amusing to the 
Yogis to know that to the Western world this 
method is often held out as being the “whole 
secret” of Yogi Breathing. To the minds of many 
Western readers, “Yogi Breathing” suggests 
nothing more than a picture of a Hindu, sitting 
erect, and alternating nostrils in the act of 
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breathing. “Only this and nothing more.’ We 
trust that this little work will open the eyes of 
the Western world to the great possibilities 
of Yogi Breathing, and the numerous methods 
whereby it may be employed. 


YOGI GRAND PSYCHIC BREATH. 

The Yogis have a favorite form of psychic 
breathing which they practice occasionally, to 
which has been given a Sanscrit term of which 
the above is a general equivalent. We have 
given it last, as it requires practice on the part 
of the student in the line of rhythmic breathing 
and mental imagery, which he has now 
acquired by means of the preceding exercises. 
The general principles of the Grand Breath 
may be summed up in the old Hindu saying: 
“Blessed is the Yogi who can breathe through 
his bones” This exercise will fill the entire 
system with prana, and the student will emerge 
from it with every bone, muscle, nerve, cell, 
tissue, organ and part energized and attuned 
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by the prana and the rhythm of the breath. It is 
a general housecleaning of the system, and he 
who practices it carefully will feel as if he had 
been given a new body, freshly created, from 
the crown of his head to the tips of his toes. We 
will let the exercise speak for itself. 

(1) Lie in a relaxed position, at perfect ease. 

(2) Breathe rhythmically until the rhythm is 
perfectly established. 

(3) Then, inhaling and exhaling, form the 
mental image of the breath being drawn up 
through the bones of the legs, and then forced 
out through them; then through the bones of 
the arms; then through the top of the skull; 
then through the stomach; then through the 
reproductive region; then as if it were traveling 
upward and downward along the spinal 
column; and then as if the breath were being 
inhaled and exhaled through every pore of the 
skin, the whole body being filled with prana 
and life. 
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(4) Then (breathing rhythmically) send the 
current of prana to the Seven Vital Centers, in 
turn, as follows, using the mental picture as in 
previous exercises: 

(a) To the forehead. 

(b) To the back of the head. 

(c) To the base of the brain. 

(d) To the Solar Plexus. 

(e) To the Sacral Region (lower part of the 
spine). 

(f) To the region of the navel. 

(g) To the reproductive region. 

Finish by sweeping the current of prana, to 
and fro, from head to feet, several times. 

(5) Finish with Cleansing Breath. 
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Chapter XXII: The Science of Relaxation. 





yt SCIENCE OF Relaxation forms a very 
important part of the Hatha Yoga philosophy 
and many of the Yogis have devoted much care 
and study to this branch of the subject. At first 
glance it may appear to the average reader 
that the idea of teaching people how to relax— 
how to rest—is ridiculous, as everyone should 
know how to perform this simple feat. And the 
average man is right—in part. Nature teaches us 
how to relax and rest to perfection—the infant 
is a past-master in the science. But as we have 
grown older we have acquired many artificial 
habits and have allowed Nature's original 
habits to lapse. And so at the present time the 
people of the Western world may well accept 
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from the Yogis a little teaching along the lines 
of this subject. 

The average physician could give some very 
interesting testimony on the subject of the 
failure of the people to understand the first 
principles of relaxation-he knows that a large 
percentage of the nervous troubles of the 
people are due to ignorance of the subject of 
“rest. 

Rest and relaxation are very different things 
from “loafing; “laziness,” etc. On the contrary, 
those who have mastered the science of 
relaxation are usually the most active and 
energetic kind of people, but they waste no 
energy; with them every motion counts. 

Let us consider the question of relaxation 
and try to see just what it means. In order to 
better comprehend it let us first consider its 
opposite—contraction. When we wish to 
contract a muscle, in order that we may perform 
some action, we send an impulse from the brain 
to the muscle, an extra supply of Prana being 
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conveyed to it, and the muscle contracts. The 
Prana travels over the motor nerves, reaches 
the muscle and causes it to draw its ends 
together and to thus exert a pull upon the 
limb or part which we wish to move, bringing 
it into action. If we wish to dip our pen into 
the inkwell, our desire manifests into action by 
our brain sending a current of Prana to certain 
muscles in our right arm, hand and fingers, and 
the muscles, contracting in turn, carry our pen 
to the inkwell, dip it in, and bring it back to 
our paper. And so with every act of the body, 
conscious or unconscious. In the conscious act 
the conscious faculties send a message to the 
Instinctive Mind, which immediately obeys the 
order by sending the current of Prana to the 
desired part. In the unconscious movement 
the Instinctive Mind does not wait for orders, 
but attends to the whole work itself, both the 
ordering and the executing. But every action, 
conscious or unconscious, uses up a certain 
amount of Prana, and if the amount so used is 
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in excess of the amount which the system has 
been in the habit of storing the result is that one 
becomes weakened and generally “used up.’ 
The fatigue of a particular muscle is somewhat 
different, and results from the unaccustomed 
work it has been called upon to perform, 
because of the unusual amount of Prana which 
has been directed toward contracting it. 

We have spoken so far only of the actual 
movements of the body, resulting from 
muscular contraction, proceeding from the 
current of prana directed to the muscle. There 
is another form of the using up of prana and 
the consequent wear and tear upon the 
muscles, which is not so familiar to the minds 
of most of us. Those of our students who live 
in the cities will recognize our meaning when 
we compare the waste of prana to the waste 
of water occasioned by the failure to turn off 
the faucet in the washbowl and the resulting 
trickling away of the water hour after hour. 
Well, this is just what many of us are doing all 
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the time—we are allowing our prana to trickle 
away in a constant stream, with a consequent 
wear and tear upon our muscles, and, indeed, 
upon the whole system, from the brain down. 
Our students are doubtless familiar with 
the axiom of psychology, “Thought takes form 
in action” Our first impulse when we wish to 
do a thing is to make the muscular movement 
necessary to the accomplishment of the action 
proceeding from the thought. But we may 
be restrained from making the movement 
by another thought, which shows us the 
desirability of repressing the action. We may 
be inflamed with anger and may experience 
a desire to strike the person causing the 
anger. The thought is scarcely formed in our 
mind before the first steps toward striking are 
taken. But before the muscle fairly moves our 
better judgment causes us to send a repressing 
impulse (all this in the fraction of a second), 
and the opposite set of muscles holds back 
the action of the first set. The double action, 
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ordering and countermanding, is performed 
so quickly that the mind cannot grasp any 
sense of motion, but nevertheless the muscle 
had begun to quiver with the striking impulse 
by the time the restraining impulse operated 
the opposing set of muscles and held back the 
movement. 

This same principle, carried to still further 
refinements, causes a slight Current of prana to 
the muscle, and a consequent slight muscular 
contraction, to follow many unrestrained 
thoughts, with a constant waste of prana and 
a perpetual wear and tear upon the nervous 
system and muscles, Many people of an 
excitable, irritable, emotional habit of mind 
constantly keep their nerves in action and their 
muscles tense by unrestrained and uncontrolled 
mental states. Thoughts take form in action, and 
a person of the temperament and habits just 
described is constantly allowing his thoughts 
to manifest in the currents sent to the muscles 
and the countermanding current immediately 
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following. On the contrary, the person who has 
naturally, or has cultivated, a calm, controlled 
mind, will have no such impulses with their 
accompanying results. He moves along well 
poised and well in hand, and does not allow his 
thoughts to run away with him. He is a Master, 
not a slave. 

The custom of this attempt of the excitable 
thoughts to take form in action, and their 
repressing, often grows into a regular habit— 
becomes chronic—and the nerves and muscles 
of the person so afflicted are constantly under 
a strain, the result being that there is a constant 
drain upon the vitality, or prana, of the entire 
system. Such people usually have a number of 
their muscles in a tense condition, which means 
that a constant, though not necessarily strong, 
current of prana is being poured out to them, 
and the nerves are constantly in use carrying 
the prana. We remember hearing the story of 
the good old woman who was taking a ride on 
the railroad to a nearby town. So rare was the 
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pleasure to her and so anxious was she to get to 
her destination that she could not settle herself 
back into her seat, but, on the contrary, sat on 
the edge of the seat, with her body well bent 
forward, during the whole sixteen miles of the 
journey; she was mentally trying to help the 
train along by giving it a mental urge in the right 
direction. This old lady's thoughts were fixed so 
firmly upon her journey’s end that the thought 
took form in action and caused a muscular 
contraction in place of the relaxation which she 
should have indulged in during the trip. Many 
of us are just as bad; we strain forward anxiously, 
if we happen to be looking at an object, and 
in one way or another we tense a number of 
our muscles all the time. We clench our fists, or 
frown, or close our lips tight, or bite our lips, or 
set our jaws together, or something else along 
the same line of expressing our mental states in 
physical action. All this is waste. And so are the 
bad habits of beating the "devil's tattoo” on the 
table or arms of the chair, twirling the thumbs, 
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wiggling the fingers, tapping on the floor with 
our toes, chewing gum, whittling sticks, biting 
lead pencils, and, last but not least, rocking 
nervously to and fro on a rocking chair. All 
these things, and many others too numerous to 
mention, are waste, pure waste. 

Now that we understand something about 
muscular contraction let us again take up the 
subject of the Science of Relaxation. 

In relaxation there is practically no current 
of prana being poured out. (There is always 
a small amount sent to the different parts 
of the body, in health, in order to maintain 
a normal condition, but this is a very small 
current compared to that sent out to contract 
a muscle.) In relaxation the muscles and nerves 
are at rest, and the prana is being stored up 
and conserved, instead of being dissipated in 
reckless expenditures. 

Relaxation may be observed in young 
children, and among the animals. Some adults 
have it, and, mark you this, such individuals are 
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always noted for their endurance, strength, 
vigor and vitality. The lazy tramp is not an 
instance of relaxation; there is a great difference 
between relaxation and “loaf” The former is a 
sensible rest between working efforts, the result 
being that the work is done better and with 
less effort—the latter is the result of a mental 
indisposition to work and the consequent 
action (or inaction) resulting from such thought 
taking form. 

The person understanding Relaxation and 
the conserving of energy accomplishes the 
best work. He uses a pound of effort to do 
the pound of work, and does not waste, slop 
over, or allow his strength to trickle away. The 
average person not understanding the law uses 
up from three to twenty-five times the energy 
needed to do his work, be that work mental or 
physical. If you doubt this statement watch the 
people with whom you come in contact and 
see how many waste motions they make and 
how many exaggerated movements, etc., they 
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manifest. They haven't themselves well in hand 
mentally, and the result is physical prodigality. 

In the Orient, where the Yogi gurus, or 
teachers, have classes of chelas, or students, 
who receive their instruction not from books, 
but from the words of the teacher, many object 
lessons from nature and illustrations are given 
in order that the idea may be associated in the 
mind of the student, with some material object 
or living thing. The Hatha Yoga gurus, when 
teaching the lesson of Relaxation, often direct 
their student's attention to the cat, or animals 
of the cat-tribe, the panther or leopard being 
a favorite illustration in lands where these 
animals are found. 

Did you ever notice a cat in repose, resting? 
And have you ever watched a cat crouching 
before a mouse-hole? In the latter case do 
you recall how the cat crouched in an easy, 
graceful attitude—no muscular contraction, no 
tense attitude; a beautiful picture of intense 
vitality in repose, but ready for instant action. 
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Still and motionless remains the animal; to all 
appearances it might be asleep or dead. But 
wait till it moves! Then like a flash of lightning 
it darts forward. The repose of the waiting 
cat, although absolutely devoid of movement 
or tense muscles, is a very live repose—a 
very different thing from “laziness.’ And note 
the entire absence of quivering muscles; of 
nerves “on edge”; of beaded perspiration. 
The machinery of action is not strained with 
waiting. There is no waste motion or tension; all 
is in readiness, and when the moment of action 
comes the prana is hurled into fresh muscles 
and untired nerves and the action follows the 
thought like the spark from the electric machine. 
The Hatha Yogis do well to use the cat family 
as an illustration of grace, vitality and repose. 
In fact, there can be no great power of quick 
and effective action unless the ability to relax 
is also there. People who fidget, fret, and fume, 
and “stamp” up and down, are not the people 
who do the best work; they wear themselves 
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out before the hour for action arrives. The man 
who may be depended upon is the one who 
possesses calmness, the ability to relax, repose. 
But let not the “fidgety” person despair; 
relaxation and repose may be cultivated and 
acquired just as may be other desirable “gifts.” 
In our next chapter we will give a few simple 
instructions to those wishing to acquire a 
working knowledge of the Science of Relaxation. 
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Chapter XXIII: Rules for Relaxation. 





TT Bouse TAKE FORM in action, and actions 

react upon the mind. These two truths 
stand together. One is as true as the other. We 
have heard much of the influence of the mind 
over the body, but we must not forget that the 
body, or its attitudes and positions, react upon 
the mind and influence mental states. We must 
remember these two truths in considering the 
question of relaxation. 

Much of the harmful and foolish practices 
and habits of muscular contraction are caused 
by mental states taking form in physical action. 
And, on the other hand, many of our mental 
states have been produced or encouraged 
by habits of physical carelessness, etc. When 
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we are angry the emotion is apt to manifest 
in our clenching the fist. And, on the other 
hand, if we cultivate the habit of clenching the 
fists, frowning, drawing together the lips and 
assuming a scowl, we will be very apt to get the 
mind into such a condition that the least thing 
will plunge it into a spell of anger. You all know 
of the experiment of forcing a smile to the lips 
and eyes and maintaining it for a while, which 
generally results in making you feel “smiling” 
after a few minutes. 

One of the first steps toward preventing the 
harmful practices of muscular contraction, with 
its resulting waste of prana and wearing out 
of the nerves, is to cultivate a mental attitude 
of calm and repose. This may be done, but it 
will be hard work at first; but you will be well 
repaid for your trouble in the end. Mental 
poise and repose may be brought about by 
the eradication of Worry and Anger. Of Course, 
Fear really underlies both Worry and Anger, 
but as we are perhaps more familiar with the 
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idea of Worry and Anger as being elementary 
mental states, we will so treat them. The Yogi 
trains himself from youth to eradicate or inhibit 
both of these emotions, and the result is that 
after he has developed his full powers he is 
absolutely serene and calm and presents the 
appearance of power and strength. He creates 
the same impression that is conveyed by the 
mountain, the sea, or other manifestations of 
restrained force. One in his presence feels that 
here is indeed great strength and power in 
perfect repose. The Yogi considers Anger an 
unworthy emotion, natural in the lower animals 
and in savage man but totally out of place in 
the developed man. He considers it a sort of 
temporary insanity and pities the man who 
loses his self-control sufficiently to fly into a 
rage. He knows that nothing is accomplished 
by it, and that it is a useless waste of energy 
and a positive injury to the brain and nervous 
system, besides being a weakening element in 
one’s moral nature and spiritual growth. This 
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does not mean that the Yogi is a timid creature 
without any “backbone.” On the contrary, he 
does not know the existence of Fear, and his 
calmness is instinctively felt to be the indication 
of strength, not weakness. Have you ever 
noticed that the men of the greatest strength 
are almost invariably free from bluster and 
threats; they leave that for those who are weak 
and wish to be thought strong. The Yogi also has 
eradicated Worry from his mental condition. 
He has learned to know that it is a foolish waste 
of energy, which results in no good and always 
works harm. He believes in earnest thought 
when problems have to be solved, obstacles 
surmounted, but he never descends to Worry. 
He regards Worry as waste energy and motion, 
and also as being unworthy of a developed 
man. He knows his own nature and powers too 
well to allow himself to worry. He has gradually 
emancipated himself from its curse and teaches 
his students that the freeing of oneself from 
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Anger and Worry is the first step in practical 
Yoga. 

While the controlling of the unworthy 
emotions of the lower nature really form a 
part of other branches of the Yogi philosophy, 
it has a direct bearing upon the question of 
Relaxation, inasmuch as it is a fact that one 
habitually free from Anger and Worry is 
correspondingly free from the principal causes 
of involuntary muscular contraction and nerve- 
waste. The man possessed by Anger has muscles 
on the strain from chronic involuntary impulses 
from the brain. The man who is wrapped in 
the folds of Worry is constantly in a state of 
nervous strain and muscular contraction. So it 
will readily be seen that when one cuts himself 
loose from these weakening emotions he at 
the same time frees himself from the greater 
part of the muscular contraction, of which we 
have spoken. If you would be free from this 
great source of waste, manage to get rid of the 
emotions causing it. 
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And, on the other hand, the practice of 
relaxing—of avoiding the tense condition of 
the muscles, in everyday life—will react upon 
the mind, and will enable it to regain its normal 
poise and repose. It is a rule that works both 
ways. 

One of the first lessons in physical relaxation 
the Hatha Yogis give to their pupils is given 
in the next paragraph. Before beginning, 
however, we wish to impress upon the mind 
of the student the keynote of the Yogi practice 
of Relaxation. It consists of two words: "LET Go! 
If you master the meaning of these two words 
and are able to put them into practice you 
have grasped the secret of the Yogi theory and 
practice of Relaxation. 

The following is a favorite Yogi exercise in 
Relaxation: Lie down flat on the back. Relax 
as thoroughly as you can, letting go of all the 
muscles. Then, still relaxed, let your mind wander 
over the body from the head down to the toes. 
In doing this you will find that here and there 


I 
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are certain muscles still in a tense condition— 
let go of them. If you do this thoroughly (you 
will improve by practice) you will end by 
having every muscle in the body fully relaxed 
and the nerves at rest. Take a few deep breaths, 
lying quietly and fully relaxed. You may vary 
this exercise by gently rolling over to one side, 
and again relaxing completely. Then roll over 
to the other side and relax completely. This 
is not as easy as it appears at first reading, as 
you will realize from a few trials. But do not be 
discouraged. Try it again until you master the 
“knack.” While lying relaxed carry in your mind 
that you are lying on a soft, downy couch and 
that your body and limbs are as heavy as lead. 
Repeat the words several times, slowly: “Heavy 
as lead, heavy as lead, at the same time lifting 
the arms and then withdrawing the prana from 
them by ceasing to contract the muscles, and 
allowing them to drop of their own weight to 
the sides. This is a hard thing for most persons 
to do at first trial. They are unable to let their 
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arms drop of their own weight, so firmly has 
the habit of involuntary muscular contraction 
fastened itself upon them. After you have 
mastered the arms try the legs, one at a time, 
then both together. Let them drop of their 
own weight and remain perfectly relaxed. Rest 
between trials and do not be strenuous in the 
exercise, as the idea is to rest yourself, as well as 
to acquire the control over the muscles. Then 
lift the head and allow it to drop in the same 
way. Then lie still and form the mental image of 
the couch, or floor, bearing the entire weight of 
the body. You may laugh at this idea, believing 
that when you lie down you always let the 
couch bear all of your weight, but you are 
mistaken. You will find that, in spite of yourself, 
you are endeavoring to support a part of your 
weight by tensing some of the muscles—you 
are trying to hold yourself up. Stop this and let 
the couch attend to this work for you. You are 
as foolish as was the old woman who sat on the 
edge of the car-seat and tried to help the train 
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along. Take the sleeping child for your model. 
It allows its entire weight to rest on the bed. 
If you doubt this look at the bed upon which 
a child has been sleeping and see the “dents” 
in it—the impress of its little body. If you find 
it difficult to catch the knack of this complete 
relaxation it may help you to carry the mental 
image of being as “limp” as a wet cloth—limp all 
over from head to foot—lying loose and limp, 
without a trace of stiffness. A little practice will 
soon work wonders with you, and you will arise 
from this “resting exercise” much refreshed and 
feeling able to do your work well. 

There are also a number of other exercises in 
Relaxation taught and practiced by the Hatha 
Yogis, the following being among the best of 
what are known to the Yogis by the term (free 
translation) “Loosen-up” exercises: 


A Few “LOOSEN-UP” EXERCISES. 
(1) Withdraw all prana from the hand, letting 
the muscles relax so that the hand will swing 
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loosely from the wrist, apparently lifeless. Shake 
it backward and forwards from the wrist. Then 
try the other hand the same way. Then both 
hands together. A little practice will give you 
the correct idea. 

(2) This is more difficult than the first exercise. 
It consists in making the fingers limp and 
relaxed and swinging them loosely from the 
knuckles. Try first one hand and then the other, 
then both. 

(3) Withdraw all prana from the arms and let 
them bang limp and loose by the sides. Then 
swing the body from side to side, letting the 
arms swing (like empty coat-sleeves) from the 
motion of the body, making no effort of the 
arms themselves. First one arm and then the 
other, and then both. This exercise may be 
varied by twisting the body around in various 
ways, letting the arms swing loose. You will get 
the idea if you will think of loose coat-sleeves. 

(4) Relax the forearm, letting it swing loose 
from the elbow. Impart a motion from the 
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upper-arm, but avoid contracting the muscles 
of the forearm. Shake the forearm around limp 
and loose. First one arm, then the other, then 
both. 

(5) Let the foot be completely relaxed and 
swung loose from the ankle. This will require 
some little practice, as the muscles moving the 
foot are generally in a more or less contracted 
condition. But baby's foot is loose enough 
when he is not using it. First one foot, then the 
other. 

(6) Relax the leg, withdrawing all prana from 
it and letting it swing loose and limp from the 
knee. Then swing it and shake it. First one leg 
and then the other. 

(7) Stand on a cushion, stool or large book 
and let one leg swing loose and limp from the 
thigh, after having relaxed it completely. First 
one leg and then the other. 

(8) Raise the arms straight above the head, 
and then, withdrawing all prana from them, let 
them drop of their own weight to the sides. 
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(9) Lift the knee up in front as high as you 
can and then draw all prana from it and let it 
drop back of its own weight. 

(10) Relax the head, letting it drop forward, 
and then swing it about by the motion of the 
body. Then, sitting back in a chair, relax it and 
let it drop backward. It will, of course, drop in 
any direction the moment you withdraw the 
prana from it. To get the right idea, think of a 
person falling asleep, who, the moment sleep 
overpowers him, relaxes and stops contracting 
the muscles of the neck, allowing the head to 
drop forward. 

(11) Relax the muscles of the shoulders and 
chest, allowing the upper part of the chest to 
fall forward loose and limp. 

(12) Sit in a chair and relax the muscles of the 
waist, which will allow the upper part of the 
body to pitch forward like that of a child who 
falls asleep in its chair and gradually falls out. 

(13) One who has mastered these exercises 
so far may, if he sees fit, relax his whole body, 
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commencing with the neck, until he gets 
down to the knees, when he will drop gently 
to the floor “all in a heap.’ This is a valuable 
acquirement, as in case of one slipping or 
falling by accident. The practice of this entire 
body relaxation will do much to protect them 
from injury. You will notice that a young child 
will relax in this way when it falls, and is scarcely 
affected by severe falls which would seriously 
bruise adults, or even break their limbs. The 
same phenomenon may be noticed in the cases 
of intoxicated persons who have lost control 
of the muscles and are in an almost complete 
state of relaxation. When they fall they come 
down “all in a heap” and suffer comparatively 
little injury. 

In practicing these exercises repeat each 
of them several times and then pass on to 
the next one. These exercises may be almost 
indefinitely extended and varied, according 
to the ingenuity and power of invention of the 
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student. Make your own exercises, if you will, 
using the above as suggestions. 

Practicing relaxation exercises, gives one 
a consciousness of self-control and repose, 
which is valuable. Strength in repose is the 
idea to be carried in the mind when thinking 
of the Yogi Relaxation theories. It is useful in 
quieting overwrought nerves; is an antidote for 
what is known as “muscle-bound” conditions 
resulting from the employment of certain sets 
of muscles in one's daily work or exercise, and 
is a valuable acquirement in the direction of 
allowing one to rest himself at will and to thus 
regain his vitality in the shortest possible time. 
The Oriental people understand the science of 
relaxation and employ it in their daily life. They 
will undertake journeys which would frighten 
a Western man, and after traveling many miles 
will make a resting place, upon which they 
will throw themselves down, relaxing every 
muscle and withdrawing the prana from all 
the voluntary muscles, allowing themselves to 
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remain limp and apparently lifeless from head 
to foot. They indulge in a doze at the same 
time, if practicable, but if not they remain wide 
awake, with senses active and alert, but with 
the bodily muscles as above stated. One hour 
of this rest refreshes them as much, or more, 
than a night’s sleep does the average man. They 
start on their journey again, refreshed and with 
new life and energy. Nearly all the wandering 
races and tribes have acquired this knowledge. 
It seems to have been intuitively acquired 
by the American Indian, the Arab, the savage 
tribes of Africa, and, in fact, races in all parts of 
the world. Civilized man has allowed this gift to 
lapse, because he has ceased to make the long 
journeys on foot, but it would be well for him 
to regain this lost knowledge and to use same 
to relieve the fatigue and nerve-exhaustion 
of the strenuous business life, which has taken 
the place of the old wandering life, with all its 
hardships. 
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STRETCHING. 

“Stretching” is another method of resting 
employed by the Yogis. At first sight this will 
seem to be the reverse of relaxation, but it 
is really akin to it, inasmuch as it withdraws 
the tension from the muscles which have 
been habitually contracted, and sends the 
prana through them to all parts of the system, 
equalizing pranic conditions to the benefit of 
all the parts of the body. Nature impels us to 
yawn and stretch when we are fatigued. Let 
us take a lesson from her book. Let us learn to 
stretch at will as well as involuntarily. This is not 
SO easy as you may imagine and you will have 
to practice somewhat before you get the full 
benefit from it. 

Take up the Relaxation exercises in the order 
in which they are given in this chapter, but 
instead of relaxing each part in turn simply 
stretch them. Begin with the feet, and then work 
up to the legs, and then up to the arms and 
head. Stretch in all sorts of ways, twisting your 
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legs, feet, arms, hands, head and body around 
in a way you feel like to get the full benefit of 
the stretch. Don't be afraid of yawning, either; 
that is simply one form of stretch. In stretching 
you will, of course, tense and contract muscles, 
but the rest and relief comes in the subsequent 
relaxation of them. Carry in your mind the 
“let-go” idea, rather than that of muscular 
exertion. We cannot attempt to give exercises 
in stretching, as the variety open to the student 
is so great that he should not require to have 
illustrations given him. Just let him give way to 
the mental idea of a good, restful stretch, and 
Nature will tell him what to do. Here is one 
general suggestion, however: Stand on the 
floor, with your legs spread apart and your arms 
extended over your head, also spread apart. 
Then raise yourself on your toes and stretch 
yourself out gradually as if you were trying to 
reach the ceiling. A most simple exercise, but 
wonderfully refreshing. 
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A variation of stretching may be effected 
by “shaking” yourself around lose and limp, 
employing as many parts of your body as you 
can. The Newfoundland dog, shaking the water 
from his skin when he emerges from the water, 
will give you a general idea of what we mean. 

All of these plans of relaxing, if properly 
entered into and carried out, will leave the 
one practicing them with a sense of renewed 
energy and an inclination to again resume 
work, the same feeling as one experiences after 
arising from a healthy sleep and a subsequent 
good rubdown in the bath. 


MENTAL RELAXATION EXERCISE. 

Perhaps it will be as well for us to give 
an exercise in Mental Relaxation before we 
conclude this chapter. Of course, physical 
relaxation reacts on the mind and rests it. But 
Mental Relaxation also reacts upon the body 
and rests it. So this exercise may reach the 
needs of some who have not found just what 
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they required in the preceding pages of this 
chapter. 

Sit quietly in a relaxed and easy position 
and withdraw the mind as far as possible from 
outside objects and from thoughts which 
require active mental effort. Let your thought 
reach inward and dwell upon the real self. 
Think of yourself as independent of the body 
and as able to leave it without impairing the 
individuality. You will gradually experience a 
feeling of blissful rest and calm and content. 
The attention must be withdrawn entirely from 
the physical body and centered entirely upon 
the higher “l)’ which is really “you Think of 
the vast worlds around us, the millions of suns, 
each surrounded with its group of planets like 
our earth, only in many cases much larger. Get 
an idea of the immensity of space and of time; 
consider the extent of Life in all its forms in all 
these worlds and then realize the position of 
the earth and of yourself a mere insect upon a 
speck of dirt. Then rise upward in your thought 
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and realize that, though you be but an atom of 
the mighty whole, you are still a bit of Life itself, 
a particle of the Spirit; that you are immortal, 
eternal and indestructible; a necessary part 
of the Whole, a part which the Whole cannot 
get along without, a piece needed to fit into 
the structure of the Whole. Recognize yourself 
as in touch with all of Life; feel the Life of the 
Whole throbbing through you; the whole 
ocean of Life rocking you on its bosom. And 
then awake and return to your physical life 
and you will find that your body is refreshed, 
your mind calm and strong, and you will feel 
an inclination to do that piece of work which 
you have been putting off for so long. You have 
profited and been strengthened by your trip 
into the upper regions of the mind. 


A MOMENT'S REST. 
A favorite Yogi plan for snatching a moment's 
rest from the task of the hour—taking rest “on 
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the fly,’ as one of our young friends recently 
expressed it—is as follows: 

Stand up straight, with head erect and 
shoulders thrown back, your arms hanging 
loosely by your sides. Then raise your heels 
slowly from the ground, gradually throwing 
your weight upon the balls of the feet, and at 
the same time raising your arms up by your 
sides until they stand out from your shoulders 
like the outstretched wings of an eagle. Take a 
deep breath as the weight falls upon the balls 
of the feet and as the arms spread out and you 
will feel like flying. Then expel the breath slowly 
and gradually sink back upon the heels and let 
the arms sink to their first position. Repeat if 
you like the sensation. The rising and extending 
of the arms will impart a feeling of buoyancy 
and freedom that must be experienced to be 
realized. 
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Chapter XXIV: The Use of Physical Exercise. 





MA IN HIS original state did not need to be 
instructed in physical exercise—neither 
does a child or youth with normal tastes. Man’s 
original state of living gave him an abundance 
of varied activity, out-of-doors, and with all the 
best conditions for exercise. He was compelled 
to seek his food, to prepare it, to raise his 
crops, to build his houses, to gather up fuel, 
and to do the thousand and one things which 
were necessary to live in simple comfort. But 
as man began to be civilized he also began to 
delegate certain of his duties to others, and to 
confine himself to one set of activities, until at 
the present day many of us do practically no 
physical work, while others do nothing but 
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hard physical work of a limited scope—both 
living unnatural lives. 

Physical labor without mental activity dwarfs 
a man’s life—and mental labor without some 
sort of physical activity also dwarfs the man’s 
life. Nature demands the maintaining of the 
balance—the adoption of the happy medium. 
The natural, normal life calls for the use of all 
of man’s powers, mental and physical, and the 
man who is able to so regulate his life that he 
gets both mental and physical exercise is apt to 
be the healthiest and happiest. 

Children obtain the necessary exercise in 
their plays, and the natural instinct of the child 
causes it to indulge in games and sports. Men, 
if they are wise, vary their mental labor and 
sedentary lives with sports and games. The 
success which has attended the introduction of 
golf and kindred games of recent years, shows 
that the old natural instinct of man is not dead. 

The Yogis hold that the instinct toward 
games—the feeling that exercise is needed, 
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is but the same instinct that causes man to 
labor at congenial occupations—it is the call 
of nature toward activity—varied activity. The 
normal, healthy body is a body that is equally 
well nourished in all of its parts, and no part 
is properly nourished unless it is used. A part 
that is unused receives less than the normal 
amount of nourishment, and in time becomes 
weakened. Nature has provided man with 
exercise for every muscle and part of his body, 
in natural work and play. By natural work, we 
do not mean the work attendant upon some 
particular form of bodily labor, for a man 
following one trade only exercises one set of 
muscles, and is apt to become “muscle-bound)’ 
and is in as much need of exercise as the man 
who sits at his desk all day, with the exception 
that the man working at his trade usually has 
the advantage of more out-of-door life. 

We consider the modern plans of “Physical 
Culture” very poor substitutes for out-of-door 
work and play. They have no interest attached 
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to them, and the mind is not called into play 
as it is in the case of work or games. But still 
anything in the way of exercise is better than 
nothing. But we protest against that form 
of Physical Culture which has for its object 
the enlargement of certain muscles, and the 
performance of the feats of the “strong men’’ 
All this is unnatural. The perfect system of 
physical culture is that one which tends to 
produce a uniform development of the entire 
body—the employment of all the muscles— 
the nourishment of every part, and which adds 
as much interest as possible to the exercise, and 
which keeps its pupils out in the open air. 

The Yogis, in their everyday life, do their 
own work, and get much exercise in this way. 
They also take long walks through the woods 
(if they are near woods, and they usually are, 
for they prefer mountainous country and 
keep away from the plains and large cities so 
far as is possible), and over the hills. But they 
also have a number of forms of mild exercise 
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with which they vary their hours of study and 
meditation. There is nothing especially novel or 
new about their exercise, and they bear a very 
close resemblance to the calisthenic exercises 
and Delsarte movements, in favor in the West. 
The principal and important point of difference, 
however, lies in the fact that they use the mind 
in connection with the bodily movements. Just 
as the interest in the work, and the game, brings 
the mind into play, so does the Yogi allow his 
exercise to call into operation his mind. He takes 
an interest in the exercises, and by an effort of 
the will sends an increased flow of prana to the 
part brought into motion. He thus obtains a 
multiplied benefit, and a few minutes exercise 
do him as much good as would ten times that 
amount of exercise, if performed in the usual 
indifferent, uninterested way. 

This “knack” of sending the mind to the 
desired part is easily acquired. All that is 
necessary is to accept as a fact the statement 
that it can be done, thus doing away with 
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all subconscious resistance occasioned by 
the doubting mental attitude; then simply 
command the mind to send a supply of prana 
to the part, and to increase the circulation 
there. The mind does this to a certain extent, 
involuntarily, the moment that the attention is 
centered ona part of the body, but the effect is 
greatly increased by the effort of the will. Now, 
it is not necessary to contract the brows, clench 
the fist, or to make a violent physical effort in 
order to operate the Will in this way. In fact, 
the simplest way to accomplish the desired 
result is to confidently expect that what you wish 
will happen. This “confident expectation” acts 
practically as a strong and positive command 
of the Will—put it into operation and the thing 
is accomplished. 

For instance, if you wish to send an increased 
amount of Prana to the forearm, and to increase 
the circulation to that part, thereby increasing 
the nourishment, simply double the arm, and 
then gradually extend it, fastening the gaze or 
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attention upon the lower arm, and holding the 
thought of the desired result. Do this several 
times, and you will feel that the forearm has 
been greatly exercised, although you have 
used no violent motion, and have used no 
apparatus. Try this plan on several parts of 
the body, making some muscular motion in 
order to get the attention there, and you will 
soon acquire the knack, so that when you go 
through any ordinary simple exercise you will 
do this almost automatically. In short, when you 
exercise, realize what you are doing and what 
you are doing it for, and you will get the result. 
Put life and interest into your exercise, and 
avoid the listless, mechanical manner of going 
through the motions, so common in physical 
culture exercises. Put some “fun” into it, and 
enjoy it. In this way both mind and body obtain 
a benefit, and you will leave your exercise with 
a splendid glow and thrill such as you have not 
experienced for many a day. 
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In our next chapter we give a few simple 
exercises, which if followed will give you all 
the movements necessary to exercise your 
entire body, bringing every part into play, 
strengthening every organ, and making you 
not only well developed, but straight and 
erect as an Indian, and as supple and quick 
of movement as an athlete. These exercises 
are taken in part from some of the Oriental 
movements, adapted for Western use, 
combined with a number of motions which 
have found favor with the physical trainers of 
the armies of Europe and America. These army 
physical directors have studied the Oriental 
movements, and have adopted such of them 
as suited their purpose, and have succeeded 
in forming a series of movements, which while 
very simple and easily performed in a few 
minutes, are capable of accomplishing as much 
for aman or woman as many elaborate courses 
and systems of physical culture which are sold 
at high prices. Do not let the simplicity and 
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brevity of this system cause you to undervalue 
it. It is just the thing you have been looking for, 
with all the unnecessary features “trimmed off” 
Try the exercises for a while, before you make 
up your mind about them. They will practically 
"make you over” physically, if you will take 
the time and trouble to put them into faithful 
practice. 
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Chapter XXV: Some Yogi Physical Exercises. 





Bic TELLING YOU about these exercises, 
we wish again to impress upon you that 
exercise without interest fails in its effect. You 
must manage to take an interest in your exercise, 
and to throw some mind into it. You must learn 
to like the work, and to think of what it all 
means. By following this advice you will obtain 
multiplied benefit from this work. 


STANDING POSITION. 

Each exercise must be begun by you standing 
in a natural manner, i.e. with your heels together; 
head erect; eyes front; shoulders back; chest 
expanded; abdomen drawn in a little, arms at 
the sides. 
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EXERCISE I. 

(1) Extend the arms straight out in front of 
you, on the level of the shoulder, with palms of 
the hands touching each other; (2) Swing back 
the hands until the arms stand out straight, 
sideways, from the shoulders, or even a little 
further back if they will go there easily without 
forcing; return briskly to Position I, and repeat 
several times. The arms should be swung with 
a rapid movement, and with animation and life. 
Do not go to sleep over the work, or rather play. 
This exercise is most useful in developing the 
chest, muscles of the shoulders, etc. In swinging 
the hands backward, it is an improvement if 
you will rise on your toes during the backward 
sweep, sinking on your heels as you move the 
arms forward again. The repeated movements 
should be rhythmical, backward and forward, 
like the swinging of a quick pendulum. 
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EXERCISE II. 

(1) Extend the arms straight out from the 
shoulder, sideways, with opened hands; (2) 
With the arms so extended, swing the hands 
around in circles, (not too wide) keeping the 
arms back as far as possible, and not allowing 
the hands to pass in front of the line of the breast 
while making the circles. Continue making the 
circles until say twelve are made. It improves 
this exercise to inhale a full breath (according 
to the Yogi practice) and to retain the air until 
several circles are made. This exercise develops 
the chest and shoulders, and back. Put life into 
it, and take an interest in what you are doing. 





EXERCISE III. 

(1) Extend the arms straight in front of you, 
letting the little fingers of each hand touch 
each other, the palms being upward; (2) Then 
keeping the little fingers still touching, bring 
the hands straight up in a curved circular 
movement, until the tips of the fingers of both 
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hands touch the top of the head back of the 
forehead, the backs of the fingers touching, 
the elbows swinging out as the movement is 
made until (when the fingers touch the head, 
with thumbs pointing to the rear) they point 
out straight sideways. (3) Let the fingers rest on 
the top of the head a moment, and then with 
the elbows pressing back (which forces the 
shoulders back) force the arms backward with 
an oblique motion until they reach the sides at 
full length, as in the standing position. 





EXERCISE IV. 

(1) Extend the arms straight out, sideways, 
from the shoulders. (2) Then, still keeping the 
upper-arms extended in same position, bend 
the arms at the elbow and bring the forearm 
upward with a circular movement, until the 
tips of the extended fingers lightly touch the 
tops of the shoulders. (3) Then keeping the 
fingers in the last position, force the elbows 
out to the front until they touch, or nearly so 
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(a little practice will enable you to touch them 
together). (4) Then, keeping the fingers still 
lightly touching the tops of the shoulders, swing 
the elbows as far back as you can get them. (A 
little practice will enable you to get them much 
further back than at the first attempt.) (5) Swing 
the elbows to the front position and then back 
to the rear position, several times. 


EXERCISE V. 

(1) Place the hands on the hips, thumbs to 
the rear, and elbows pressed back; (2) Bend the 
body forward, from the hips, as far as you can, 
keeping the chest protruding and the shoulders 
pressed back. (3) Raise the body to the original 
standing position (hands still at hips) and then 
bend backward. In these movements the knees 
should not be bent, and the motions should be 
made slowly and gently. (4) Then (hands still 
on hips) bend gently to the right, keeping the 
heels firmly on the ground, knees unbent, and 
avoid twisting the body. (5) Resume original 
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position, and then bend the body gently to 
the left, observing the precautions given in last 
movement. This exercise is somewhat fatiguing, 
and you should be careful not to overdo it at 
the start. Proceed gradually. (6) With hands 
in same position on the hips, swing the upper 
part of the body around in a circle, from the 
waist up, the head describing the largest circle, 
of course. Do not move the feet or bend the 
knees. 


EXERCISE VI. 

(1) Standing erect, raise the arms straight 
up over the head, hands remaining open with 
thumbs touching each other when the arms are 
fully extended upward—palms to the front, of 
course. (2) Then, without bending the knees, 
bend the body forward from the waist and 
endeavor to touch the floor with the extended 
finger tips—if you are unable to do this at first, 
do the best you can, and you will soon be able 
to do it properly—but remember that neither 
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the knees or the arms must be bent. (3) Rise, 
and repeat several times. 


EXERCISE VII. 

(1) Standing erect, with hands on hips, raise 
yourself on the balls of the feet several times, 
with sort of a springy motion. Pause a moment 
after you have raised upon your toes, then 
let the heels sink to the floor, then repeat, as 
above suggested. Keep the knees unbent, and 
the heels together. This exercise is specially 
beneficial in developing the calf of the leg, 
and will make it feel sore the first few times it 
is tried. If you have an undeveloped calf, here 
is the exercise for you. (2) With hands still on 
hips, place your feet about two feet apart, and 
then lower the body into a “squatting” position, 
pausing a moment and then resuming original 
position. Repeat several times, but not too 
often at first, as it will make the thighs feel a little 
sore at the beginning. This exercise will give 
one well developed thighs. This last movement 
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may be improved upon by sinking down with 
the weight resting upon the ball of the foot, 
instead of upon the heel. 


EXERCISE VIII. 

(1) Stand erect, with hands on hips; (2) 
Keeping the knee straight, swing the right 
leg out about fifteen inches (keeping the toe 
turned a little out, and the sale flat—then swing 
back to the rear until the toe points straight to 
the ground, keeping the knee stiff all the time. 
(3) Repeat the swinging backward and forward 
several times. (4) Then do the same with the left 
leg. (5) With hands still on hips, raise the right 
leg up, bending the knee, until the upper-leg 
(thigh) stands straight out from the body (if you 
can raise it still a little higher, you may do so). 
(6) Place your foot again on the ground, and 
go through the same motion with the left leg. 
(7) Repeat several times, first one leg and then 
the other, moving slowly at first and gradually 
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increasing your speed until you are executing 
a slow trot without moving from the one spot. 


EXERCISE IX. 

(1) Stand erect, with the arms extended 
straight in front of you, from the shoulders, 
and of course on a level with the shoulders— 
the palms must be down, fingers straight out, 
thumbs folded under, and the thumb side of 
hands touching each other; (2) Bend the body 
forward from the hips, stooping forward as far 
as possible, and at the same time swing the arms 
forward with a sweeping movement, sending 
them down, backward and upward at the back, 
so that when the body has reached the limit 
of the bending forward movement the arms 
are extended back and over the body—keep 
the arms stiff, and do not bend the knees. (3) 
Resume standing position and repeat several 
times. 
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EXERCISE X. 

(1) Extend the arms straight, sideways, from 
the shoulder, and hold them there stiff and rigid 
with hands open; (2) Close the hands forcibly, 
with a quick motion, pressing the fingers well 
into the palm; (3) Open the hands forcibly, and 
quickly, spreading out the fingers and thumbs 
as widely as possible, forming a fan-shaped 
hand; (4) Close and open the hands as above 
stated, several times, as rapidly as possible. Put 
life into the exercise. This is a splendid exercise 
for developing the muscles of the hand, and for 
acquiring manual dexterity. 





EXERCISE XI. 

(1) Lie upon your stomach, extending your 
arms above your head and then bowed 
upward, and your legs stretched out full 
length and raised backward and upward. The 
correct position may be carried in the mind by 
imagining a watch-crystal or a saucer resting 
on the table on its middle, with both ends 
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turning upward. (2) Lower and raise the arms 
and legs, several times. (3) Then, turn over on 
your back, and lie extended at full length, with 
arms extended straight out, upwards over the 
head, with back of fingers touching the ground. 
(4) Then raise up both legs from the waist until 
they stand straight up in the air, like the mast of 
a ship, your upper-body and arms remaining 
in the last position named. Lower the legs and 
raise them several times. (5) Resume position 3, 
lying flat upon the back at full length with arms 
extended straight out upward, over the head, 
with backs of fingers touching the ground; (6) 
Then gradually raise body to sitting position, 
with arms projecting straight out in front of 
the shoulders. Then go back gradually to the 
lying-down position, and repeat the rising and 
lowering several times. (7) Then turn over on 
the face and stomach again, and assume the 
following position: Keeping the body rigid 
from head to foot, raise your body until its 
weight rests upon your palms (the arms being 
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stretched out straight in front of you) at one 
end, and upon your toes at the other end. Then 
gradually bend arms at the elbow, allowing 
your chest to sink to the floor; then raise up 
your chest and upper-body by straightening 
out your arms, the entire weight falling upon 
the arms, with the toes as a pivot—this last is a 
difficult motion, and should not be overdone 
at first. 


EXERCISE TO REDUCE LARGE ABDOMEN. 

This exercise is for those troubled with a too 
large abdomen, which trouble is caused by too 
much fat gathering there. The abdomen may be 
materially reduced by a reasonable indulgence 
in this exercise—but always remember 
“moderation in all things, and do not overdo 
matters, or be in too much of a hurry. Here is 
the exercise: (1) Exhale the breath (breathe out 
all the air in the lungs, without straining yourself 
too much), and then draw the abdomen in and 
up as far as you can, then hold for a moment 
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and let it resume its natural position. Repeat 
a number of times and then take a breath or 
two, and rest a moment. Repeat several times, 
moving it in and out. It is surprising how much 
control one may gain over these stubborn 
muscles with a little practice. This exercise 
will not only reduce the fatty layers over the 
abdomen, but will also greatly strengthen the 
stomach muscles. (2) Give the abdomen a good 
(but not rough) kneading and rubbing. 


A “SETTING-UP" EXERCISE. 

This exercise is intended to give one a graceful 
and natural manner of standing and walking, 
and to cure him of the habit of “slouching,’ 
and shambling along. If faithfully practiced it 
will cause you to manifest an erect, graceful 
carriage. It enables you to so carry yourself that 
every organ has plenty of “elbow-room,’ and 
every part of the frame is properly poised 
and counter-poised. This, or a similar plan, is 
followed by the military authorities of many 
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countries, in order to give their young officers 
the proper carriage, but its good effect in these 
cases is somewhat marred by other military 
practices which cause a stiffness which does 
not come to those who practice this exercise 
apart from the drill. The exercise is as follows— 
follow it carefully: (1) Stand erect, with heels 
together, toes slightly pointed outward. (2) 
Raise the arms up by the sides (with a circular 
movement) until the hands meet over the head, 
thumbs touching each other; (3) Keeping knees 
stiff; the body rigid; the elbows unbent; (and 
shoulders bent well back as the movement is 
made); bring down the hands, slowly, with a 
sideway circular motion, until they reach the 
sides of the legs the little finger and the inner- 
edge (the “chopping-edge”) of the hand alone 
touching the leg, and the palms of the hands 
facing straight to the front. The soldier gets 
the right position by touching the little finger 
of each hand to the seam of his trousers. (4) 
Repeat several times, slowly remember. With 
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the hands in the last position, having been 
placed there by the motion stated, it is very 
difficult for the shoulders to warp forward. The 
chest is projected a little; the head is erect; 
neck is straight; the back straight and hollowed 
a little (the natural position); and the knees 
are straight. In short, you have a fine, erect 
carriage—now keep it. It will help you to stand 
in this position, and then, keeping the little 
finger along the trouser-leg seam place, walk 
around the room. A little practice of this kind 
will work wonders with you, and you will be 
surprised at the improvement which you have 
wrought upon yourself. But it takes practice, 
and perseverance—and so does everything 
else worth having. 

Now this is about all of our little system of 
exercises. It is simple and unpretentious, but 
wonderfully effective. It brings every part of 
the body into play, and if faithfully followed 
will indeed “make you over” physically. Practice 
faithfully, and take an interest in the work. Put 
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some mind into it, and remember always what 
you are doing the work (or play) for. Carry 
the thought of “STRENGTH AND DEVELOPMENT” 
with you when you exercise, and you will get 
much better results. Do not exercise soon after 
a meal, or immediately before one. Do not 
overdo things—start with a few repetitions 
of any exercise at first, and then gradually 
increase it until you have reached a fair number 
of repetitions. Better go through the exercises 
several times a day (if possible) rather than 
attempt to do too much at one period of 
exercise. 

The above little “Physical Culture” system, will 
do as much for you as will many high priced 
“courses” of instruction—either personal or by 
mail. They have stood the test of time, and still 
are “up-to-date.” They are as simple as they are 
effective. Try them, and be strong. 
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Chapter XXVI: The Yogi Bath. 





[" SHOULD NOT be necessary to devote a 
chapter of this book to the importance 
of bathing. But even in this, the twentieth, 
century a great mass of the people understand 
practically nothing about this subject. In the 
large cities the easy access to the bathtub has, 
in a measure, educated the people up to at 
least a partial use of water on the outer surface 
of the body, but in the country, and even in 
many homes in the cities, bathing is not given 
the place it should occupy in the daily life of 
the people. And so we think it well to call the 
attention of our readers to the subject and 
explain to them why the Yogis set so much 
store upon a clean body. 
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In the state of nature man did not need the 
frequent use of the bath, for, his body being 
uncovered, the rains beat upon him, and the 
bushes and trees brushed against his skin, 
keeping it free from the gathered-up waste 
matter which the skin is continuously throwing 
off. And, then, the primitive man, like the animals, 
always had streams handy, and followed his 
natural instinct, which impelled him to take a 
plunge once in a while. But the use of clothing 
has changed all this, and man to-day, although 
his skin is still at work throwing off waste matter, 
is unable to get rid of the waste in the old way, 
and instead he allows it to pile up on his skin 
and consequently suffers physical discomfort 
and disease. A body may be very dirty indeed 
and still look clean to the naked eye. A peep 
at the garbage piles on its surface through a 
strong glass would shock many of you. 

Bathing has been practiced byall races of men 
making any pretense of culture and civilization. 
In fact, it may be said that the use of the bath 
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is a measuring-rod by which the culture of a 
nation may be determined. The greater the use 
of the bath, the greater the amount of culture, 
and the fewer the baths, the less culture. The 
ancient people carried the use of the bath to 
a ridiculous extent, departing from the natural 
methods and running to such extremes as 
perfumed baths, etc. The Greeks and Romans 
made the use of the bath a requisite of decent 
living, and many of the ancient people were 
far ahead of modern races in this respect. The 
Japanese people to-day lead the world in the 
recognition of the importance of the bath and 
in its faithful practice. The poorest Japanese 
would rather go without his meal than without 
his bath. One may go into a crowd in a Japanese 
city even on a warm day and fail to notice even 
the slightest unpleasant odor. Would that as 
much could be said of a crowd in America or 
Europe? With many races bathing was, and is 
to-day, a matter of religious duty, the priests 
recognizing the importance of bathing, and 
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knowing that it could be best impressed upon 
the masses in this way, having incorporated it 
among their religious rites. The Yogis, while 
not regarding it as a religious rite, nevertheless 
practice bathing just as if it were. 

Let us see just why people should bathe. 
Very few of us really understand the matter 
and think it is merely to get rid of the dust and 
visible dirt which has accumulated upon our 
skin. But there is more than this to it, important 
as mere cleanliness is. Let us see just why the 
skin needs to be cleansed. 

We have explained to you, in another chapter, 
the importance of a normal perspiration and 
how, if the pores of the skin become clogged or 
closed, the body is unable to get rid of its waste 
products. And how does it get rid of them? By 
the skin, breath and the kidneys. Many persons 
overwork their kidneys by making them do 
both their own work and that of the skin as 
well, for nature will make one organ do double 
work rather than to leave its work undone. 
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Each pore is the end of a little canal called a 
sweat-tube, which extends way down into the 
surface of the body. There are about 3,000 of 
these little canals to each square inch of our 
skin. They are continually exuding a moisture 
called perspiration, or sweat, which moisture 
is really a fluid secreted from the blood and 
laden with the impurities and waste-matter of 
the system. You will remember that the body 
is constantly tearing down tissue and replacing 
it with new matter, and it must get rid of its 
waste just as a family must get rid of its waste 
sweepings and garbage. And the skin is one of 
the means by which the waste is removed. This 
waste, if allowed to remain in the system, acts as 
a breeding place and food for bacteria, germs, 
etc., and that is why nature is so anxious to get 
rid of it. The skin also exudes an oily fluid which 
is used to keep the skin soft and flexible. 

The skin itself is constantly undergoing great 
changes in its structure, just as is any other 
part of the body. The outer skin, often called 
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the scarf-skin, is composed of cells, which are 
short-lived, and are constantly being sloughed 
off and replaced by younger cells forcing their 
way up from beneath the old ones. These 
wornout and discarded cells form a coating of 
waste matter on the surface of the skin, if they 
are not brushed off or washed off. Of course 
quite a number of them are rubbed off by the 
clothing, but a considerable quantity remain, 
and the bath or a wash is needed to get rid of 
them. 

In our chapter on the use of water as an 
irrigator for the internal man, we told you of 
the importance of keeping the pores open, 
and how soon a man would die if his pores 
were sealed, as shown by experiments and 
occurrences in the past. And this accumulation 
of wornout cells, oil, perspiration, etc., will at 
least partially seal up the pores unless the body 
is kept clean. And then, again, this filth on the 
surface of the skin is an invitation for stray germs 
and bacteria to take up their abode there and 
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thrive. Are you extending this invitation to your 
friends, the germs? We are not speaking of dirt 
obtained from the outside world now—we 
know that you would not carry that around 
with you—but have you ever thought of this 
waste matter from your own system, which is 
just as much dirt as the other, and sometimes 
occasions worse results? 

Everyone should wash off his body at least 
once a day. We do not mean that a bath-tub is 
necessary (although a tub is, of course, a great 
convenience), but a good wash-off is requisite. 
Those who have not a bath tub can get just as 
good results by taking a towel and a basin and 
passing the wet towel over the entire body, 
rinsing the towel after the first rub, and then 
going over the body the second time. 

The most desirable time for a wash-off or 
a bath is in the early morning, immediately 
after arising. The evening bath is also a good 
thing. Never bathe immediately before, or 
immediately after a meal. Give the body a 
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good rubbing with a rough cloth, which will act 
to loosen up the dead skin, and which will also 
stimulate the circulation. Never take a cold bath 
when the body is cold. Exercise yourself a little 
until you warm up some, before taking a cold 
bath. In taking a plunge bath, always wet the 
head before getting the body under water— 
then wet the chest, and then plunge in. 

A favorite Yogi practice after taking a cold 
bath, or a cool one, is to rub the body vigorously 
with the hands, instead of using a towel, and 
then getting into dry clothes with the body 
still covered with moisture. Instead of this 
making one feel cold, as some might imagine, 
it produces just the opposite effect, for a 
feeling of warmth is experienced immediately 
after the clothing is on, which is increased by 
a gentle exercise, which the Yogis always take 
immediately after the bath. This exercise is not 
violent, and is discontinued as soon as one feels 
himself in a gentle glow all over the body. 
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The favorite Yogi bath, or wash-off, is in 
cool (not cold) water. They wash themselves 
vigorously all over, with the hands, or a cloth, 
followed by a hand-rubbing, practicing the 
Yogi deep breathing during the wash and the 
rubbing. They take this immediately after 
arising, and follow it with a mild exercise as we 
have stated. In very cold weather they do not 
plunge into the water, but apply it with a cloth, 
followed by the hand-rubbing. A wonderful 
reaction follows the application of cool water, 
applied as we have stated, and the body soon 
manifests a magnetic glow after the clothing 
is placed on one after the bath. The result of 
these Yogi baths if practiced for awhile is that 
the person will become vigorous and “hardy, 
their flesh becoming strong, firm and compact, 
and a “cold” becoming almost unknown to 
them. The person practicing it becomes like 
a strong, hardy tree, able to face all kinds of 
weather and seasons. 
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Right here, let us caution our readers against 
adopting a too cold bath at the start. Don't do 
this, particularly if you are of impaired vitality. 
Try water at a pleasant temperature at first, and 
then work down toward alittle cooler, gradually. 
You will soon strike a degree of temperature that 
is most pleasing to you—stick to that. But do 
not punish yourselves. This morning cool wash- 
down should be a thing of pleasure to you, not 
a punishment or a penance. When you have 
once caught the “knack” of it, you would never 
think of giving it up. It makes you feel good all 
day long. You feel a little cool as the wet cloth 
is applied to the body, but this is followed in 
a moment or so by a most delightful reaction 
and a feeling of warmth. In case you take a cool 
bath in the tub, instead of a wash-down, do not 
stay in the tub more than one minute, and use 
your hands vigorously the whole time that you 
are in the water. 

If you take these morning washes, you will not 
need many warm baths, although an occasional 
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“soaking” will do you good, and you will feel 
better for it. Give yourself a good rubbing 
down, and put on the clothing over a dry skin 
(in the case of a warm bath). 

Persons doing much walking, or standing, 
will find that a foot bath at night just before 
retiring, will prove most restful, and conducive 
to a good night's sleep. 

Now don't forget this chapter as soon as you 
have read it, but try the plan it advocates, and 
see how much better you will feel. After trying 
it for awhile, you will not think of giving it up. 


THE YOGI MORNING WASH-DOWN. 

The following may give you some ideas 
regarding the way to get the best results from 
the morning wash-down. It is very invigorating 
and strengthening, and will make one feel the 
beneficial effect all the day. 

It begins with a little exercise which causes 
the blood to circulate and the Prana to be 
distributed all over the body, after the night's 
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rest, and renders the body in the best condition 
in which to take the cool wash-down or bath. 

Preliminary Exercise. (1) Stand erect in a 
military attitude, head up, eyes front, shoulders 
back, hands at sides. (2) Raise the body slowly 
on toes, inhaling a deep breath, steadily and 
slowly. (3) Retain the breath for a few seconds, 
maintaining the same position. (4) Sink slowly 
to the first position, at the same time exhaling 
the breath through the nostrils, slowly. (5) 
Practice Cleansing Breath. (6) Repeat several 
times, varying by using right leg alone, then left 
leg alone. 

Then take the bath or wash-down, as 
described on the preceding pages. If you prefer 
the wash-down, fill the basin with cool water 
(not too cool, but just a pleasant stimulating 
temperature which will bring on the reaction). 
Take a rough cloth or towel and soak it in the 
water, and then wring about half the water out 
of it. Beginning with the chest and shoulders, 
then the back, then the abdomen, then the 
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thighs and then the lower legs and feet, rub the 
body all over vigorously. Wring the water out of 
the towel several times in going over the body, 
in order that the entire body shall receive fresh 
cool water upon it. Pause a second or so several 
times during the wash-down, and take a couple 
of long deep breaths. Do not be in too much of 
a rush, but go about it calmly. At first few times 
the cool water may cause you to shrink a little, 
but you will soon get used to it, and will learn to 
like it. Do not make the mistake of commencing 
with too cool water, but rather work down the 
temperature by degrees. If you prefer the tub 
to the wash-down, half fill the tub with water of 
the proper temperature, and kneel in it while 
you do the rubbing, then plunge the whole 
body under the water for a moment, and then 
get out at once. 

Following either the wash-down or the 
tubbing, one should rub the hands vigorously 
over the body several times. There is something 
inthe human hands which cannot be duplicated 
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by a cloth or towel. Try it for yourself. Leave a 
little moisture on the surface of the skin, and 
then get into your underclothes at once, and 
you will be surprised at the peculiar glow 
which will come over you. Instead of the water 
making you feel chilly you will experience a 
peculiar feeling of warmth on all parts of the 
body covered by the clothing, under which a 
little moisture has been left on the skin. In case 
of either wash-down or tubbing, follow the 
wash or bath with the following exercise, after 
the underclothing has been put on: 
Concluding Exercise. (1) Stand erect; stretch 
out arms straight in front of you, on the level of 
the shoulders, with fists clenched and touching 
each other; swing back the fists until the arms 
stand out straight, sideways, from the shoulders 
(or still a little farther back if they will go there 
easily without forcing), this stretches the upper 
part of the chest; repeat several times and 
then rest a moment. (2) Resume the closing 
position of 1, the arms straight out, sideways, 
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from the shoulders; the arms still extending 
from the sides, on a level with the shoulders, 
swing the fists around in circles, from the front 
to the back—then reverse, and swing from 
the back to the front—then vary it by rotating 
them alternately, like the arms of a windmill; 
repeat several times. (3) Stand erect, raise the 
hands over the head; hands open, and thumbs 
touching; then without bending the knees try 
to touch the floor with the tips of the fingers— 
if you are unable to do this, do the best you 
can; return to first position. (4) Raise yourself 
on the balls of your feet, or your toe-joints, 
several times, with sort of a springy motion. (5) 
Standing, place your feet about two feet apart, 
then sink slowly to a squatting position, for a 
moment, then resume original position. Repeat 
several times. (6) Repeat No. 1, several times. (7) 
Finish with the Cleansing Breath. 

This exercise is not nearly as complicated as it 
appears at first reading. It is really a combination 
of five exercises, all of which are very simple 
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and easily performed. Study and practice each 
section of the exercise, before you take the 
bath, and master each part thoroughly. Then it 
will run like clock-work, and will take but a few 
moments to perform it. It is very invigorating, 
calling into play the entire body, and will make 
you feel like a new man, or woman, if you take it 
just after the bath or wash-down. 

The wash-down of the upper part of the 
body in the morning, gives a strength and 
vitality through the day, while a wash-down of 
the body from the waist down (including the 
feet) at night, rests one for the night's slumber, 
and is very refreshing. 
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Chapter XXVII: The Solar Energy. 





UR STUDENTS ARE, of course, more or less 

familiar with the fundamental scientific 
principles of astronomy. That is to say, they 
are aware that even in that infinitesimally small 
portion of the Universe of which we have any 
knowledge through the sense of sight, even 
when aided by the most powerful telescopes, 
there are millions of fixed stars—all of which 
are suns, equal in size to, and in some cases 
many times larger than the sun governing our 
particular planetary system. Each sun is a centre 
of energy for its planetary system. Our sun is 
the greater radiator of energy for our planetary 
system, which is composed of several planets 
known to science, and several still unknown to 
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astronomers—our own planet, the Earth, being 
but one of a large family. 

Our sun, like the other suns, is continually 
throwing off energy into space, which energy 
vitalizes its surrounding planets and makes life 
possible on them. Without the rays of the sun, 
life would be impossible on the earth—even 
the most simple forms of life known to us. We 
are all dependent upon the sun for vitality— 
vital force. This vital force or energy is of course 
that which the Yogis know as Prana. Prana is 
of course everywhere, yet certain centres are 
constantly being used to absorb and again 
send this energy—to keep up a perpetual 
current as it were. Electricity is everything, but 
still dynamos and like centres are necessary to 
gather it up and send it out in concentrated 
form. A constant current of Prana is maintained 
between the sun and its several planets. 

It is generally taken for granted (and modern 
science does not dispute it) that the sun is a 
mass of seething fire—a sort of fiery furnace, 
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and that the light and heat which we receive are 
the emanations from this great furnace. But the 
Yogi philosophers have always held differently. 
They teach that although the constitution of 
the sun, or rather the conditions prevailing 
there, are so different from those prevailing 
here that the human mind would have much 
difficulty in forming an intelligent conception 
of them, still it is not literally a mass of matter 
in combustion, just as a blazing ball of burning 
coal would be—nor is it as a ball of molten iron. 
Neither of these conceptions are accepted by 
the Yogi teachers. They hold, on the contrary, 
that the sun is composed largely of certain 
substances very similar to the newly discovered 
substance known as “radium.” They do not say 
that the sun is composed of radium, but have 
held for many centuries that it is composed 
of numerous substances, or forms of matter, 
having properties similar to those observed to 
exist in that substance which the Western world 
is just now thinking so much about, and which 
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its discoverers have termed radium. We are 
not attempting to describe or explain radium, 
but are merely stating that it seems to possess 
certain qualities and properties which the Yogis 
teach are possessed in varying degrees by the 
several substances forming the “sun-matter.”’ It 
is very probable that some of the other sun- 
substances may yet be found on this planet— 
resembling radium and yet having points of 
difference. 

This sun-substance is not in a molten state, or 
in a state of combustion as we generally use 
the word. But it is constantly drawing to itself 
a current of Prana from the planets, passing it 
through some wonderful process of Nature 
and sending a return current to the planets. 
As our students know, the air is the principal 
source from which we extract Prana, but the 
air itself receives it from the sun. We have told 
how the food we eat is filled with Prana, which 
we extract and use—but the plants receive 
their Prana from the sun. The sun is the great 
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store-house of Prana for this solar system, and 
is a mighty dynamo constantly sending forth its 
vibrations to the limits of its system, vitalizing 
everywhere and making possible life—physical 
life, we mean, of course. 

This book is not the place in which to attempt 
to describe the wonderful facts regarding 
the sun's work, which are known to the best 
Yogi teachers, and we touch upon the subject 
merely that our students will know the sun 
for what it is, and realize what it means to all 
living creatures. The object of this chapter is 
to bring to your minds the fact that the sun's 
rays are filled with vibrations of energy and life, 
which we are using every moment of our lives, 
but which we are most likely not using to the 
degree possible to us. Modern and civilized 
people seem afraid of the sun—they darken 
their rooms, cover themselves all over with 
heavy clothes in order to keep out its rays— 
run away from it in fact. Now, remember right 
here that when we speak of the sun’s rays, we 
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are not speaking of heat. Heat is produced by 
the action of the sun’s rays coming in contact 
with the earth's atmosphere—outside of the 
earth's atmosphere (in the inter-planetary 
regions) intense cold prevails, because there 
is no resistance offered the sun's rays. So when 
we tell you to take advantage of the sun's rays, 
we do not mean to sit out in the heat of the 
mid-summer sun. 

You must stop this practice of running away 
from the sunlight. You must admit the sun to 
your rooms. Do not be so afraid of your rugs or 
carpets. Do not keep your best rooms closed 
all the time. You do not wish your rooms to 
be like a cellar into which the sun never shines. 
Open your windows in the early morning, 
and let the rays of the sun, either direct or 
reflected, beat into the room, and you will find 
an atmosphere of health, strength and vitality 
gradually pervading your home, replacing the 
old atmosphere of disease, weakness and lack 


of life. 
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Get out into the sun once in awhile—don't 
shun the sunny side of the street, except when 
the weather is very warm indeed, or about 
noon-time. Take sun-baths occasionally. Get up 
a few minutes earlier, and stand, sit or lie down 
in the sun, and let it freshen up your whole 
body. If you are so situated that you may do 
so, take off your clothing and let the sun's rays 
reach your body without the interference of 
clothing. If you have never tried this, you will 
scarcely believe how much virtue there is in a 
sun-bath, and how strong you will feel after it. 
Do not dismiss this subject without a thought. 
Experiment a little with the sun's rays, and get 
some of the benefit of the direct vibrations on 
your body. If you have any special weakness 
of the body, you will find that you will obtain 
relief by letting the rays of the Sun reach the 
affected part, or the surface of the body, right 
over the affected part. 

The early morning rays of the sun are by far 
the most beneficial, and those who rise early 
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and get the benefit of these fresh rays are to 
be congratulated. After the sun has risen about 
five hours, the vital effects of the rays lessen, 
and then gradually decrease as the day nears 
its close. You will notice that flower-beds which 
receive the early morning sunshine, thrive much 
better than those who get only the afternoon 
rays. All lovers of flowers understand this, and 
realize that sunshine is as necessary to healthy 
plant life, as is water, air and good soil. Study 
the plants a little—get back to nature, and read 
your lesson there. The sun and air are wonderful 
tonics—why do you not partake of them more 
freely? 

In other parts of this book, we have spoken of 
the power of the mind to attract to the system 
an additional share of prana from the air, food, 
water, etc. And this is true of the Prana or vital 
force in the sun’s rays—you may increase the 
benefit by the proper mental attitude. Walk 
out in the morning sun—lift up your head, 
throw back your shoulders, take a few good 
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breaths of the air which is being charged with 
Prana from the sun’s rays. Let the sun shine 
on you. And then, form the mental image 
suggested by the words, while you repeat the 
following (or similar) mantram: “I am bathed in 
Nature's beautiful sunlight—l am drawing from 
it life, health, strength and vitality. It is making 
me strong and full of energy. | feel the influx of 
Prana—l feel it coursing all through my system, 
from my head to my feet, invigorating my entire 
body. I love the sunlight, and get all its benefits.” 

Practicethiswhenever yougetanopportunity, 
and then you will gradually begin to realize 
what a good thing you have been missing all 
these years while you have been running away 
from the sun. Do not unduly expose yourself to 
the mid-summer sun, on hot days, particularly 
about noon. But, winter and summer, the early 
morning rays will not hurt you. Learn to love 
the sunlight and all that it stands for. 
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Chapter XXVIII: Fresh Air. 





N OW, DO NOT pass-by this chapter, because it 
treats of a very common subject. If you feel 
inclined to so pass it by—then you are the very 
person for whom it is intended, and by whom 
it is most needed. Those who have looked into 
the matter and have learned something of the 
benefit and necessity of fresh air, will not pass 
this chapter by, even though they may know all 
that it contains—they are glad to read the good 
news again. And, if you don't like the subject, 
and feel inclined to skip it, then you surely 
need it. In other chapters of this book we have 
spoken of the importance of breathing—both 
in its esoteric as well as its exoteric phase. This 
chapter is not intended to take up the subject 
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of breathing again, but will merely give a little 
preachment upon the necessity of fresh air and 
plenty of it—a preachment much needed by 
the people of the West, where hermetically 
closed sleeping rooms, and air-tight houses 
are so much in vogue. We have told you of 
the importance of correct breathing, but the 
lesson will do you but little good unless you 
have good fresh air to breathe. 

This thing of people shutting themselves up in 
tightly closed rooms, lacking proper ventilation, 
is the most stupid idea that one can conceive 
of. How people can do it after acquainting 
themselves with the facts regarding the action 
and functions of the lungs, is more than the 
thinking man can answer. Let us take a plain, 
common-sense, brief look at this subject. 

You will remember that the lungs are 
constantly throwing off the waste matter of the 
system—the breath is being used as a scavenger 
of the body, carrying off the waste products, 
broken down and refuse matter from all parts 
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of the system. The matter thrown off by the 
lungs is almost as foul as that thrown off by the 
skin, the kidneys and even the bowels—in fact, 
if the supply of water given the system is not 
sufficient, nature makes the lungs do much of 
the work of the kidneys, in getting rid of the 
foul poisonous waste products of the body. 
And if the bowels are not carrying off the 
normal amount of waste matter, much of the 
contents of the colon gradually works through 
the system, seeking an outlet, and is taken up 
by the lungs and thrown off in the exhaled 
breath. Just think of it—if you shut yourself up 
in a tightly closed room, you are pouring out 
into the atmosphere of that room over eight 
gallons an hour of carbonic acid gas, and other 
foul and poisonous gases. In eight hours you 
throw off sixty-four gallons. If there are two 
sleeping in the room, multiply the gallons by 
two. As the air becomes contaminated, you 
breathe this poisonous matter over and over 
again into your system, the quality of the air 
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becoming worse with each exhaled breath. No 
wonder that anyone coming into your room 
in the morning notices the stench pervading 
it, if you have kept the windows lowered. No 
wonder you feel cross, stupid, quarrelsome, 
and generally “grouchy” after a night in this 
kind of a pest house. 

Did you ever think just why you sleep at 
all? It is to give nature a chance to repair the 
waste that has been going on during the day. 
You cease using up her energies in work, and 
give her a chance to repair and build up your 
system so that you will be all right on the 
morrow. And in order to do this work right, she 
requires at least normal conditions. She expects 
to be supplied with air containing the proper 
proportion of oxygen—air that has been 
exposed to the sunlight of the preceding day 
and which has thereby been freshly charged 
with Prana. Instead of this you give her nothing 
but a limited amount of air, half-poisoned with 
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the refuse of your body. No wonder she gives 
you nothing but a patch-work job sometimes. 

Any room that smells of that peculiar fetid 
odor that you have all noticed in a poorly 
ventilated bedroom, is no place for you to 
sleep in until it has been ventilated and kept 
supplied with fresh air. The air in a bedroom 
should be as nearly as possible kept as pure as 
the outside air. Don't be afraid of catching cold. 
Remember that the most approved modern 
method of treating consumption calls for the 
patient to be kept in the fresh air, at night, no 
matter how cold it is. Put on plenty of bed 
covering, and you will not mind the cold after 
you get a little used to it. Get back to nature! 
Fresh air does not mean sleeping in a draught, 
remember. 

And what is true of sleeping rooms is also true 
of living rooms, offices, etc. Of course, in winter 
one may not allow too much of the outside 
air to get into the house, as that would bring 
down the temperature too low, but still there 
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is a happy compromise which may be made 
even in cold climates. Open the windows once 
in awhile and give the air a chance to circulate 
in and out. In the evening, do not forget that 
the lamps and gaslights are using up a goodly 
supply of oxygen also—so freshen things up 
a little, once in awhile. Read up something on 
ventilation, and your health will be better. But 
even if you do not care to go that deep into 
the matter, think a little bit of what we have said, 
and your common sense will do the rest. 

Get out awhile every day and let the fresh air 
blow upon you. It is fun of life and health giving 
properties. You all know this, and have known 
it all your lives. But, nevertheless, you stick 
indoors in a manner which is entirely foreign to 
Nature's plans. No wonder you do not feel well. 
One cannot violate nature's rules with impunity. 
Do not be afraid of the air. Nature intended 
you to use it—it is adapted to your nature and 
requirements. So don't be afraid of it—learn to 
love it. Say to yourself while walking out and 
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enjoying the fresh air: “I am a child of Nature— 
she gives me this pure good air to use, in order 
that | may grow strong and well, and keep so. | 
am breathing in health and strength and energy. 
| am enjoying the sensation of the air blowing 
upon me, and | feel its beneficial effects. | am 
Nature's child, and | enjoy her gifts” Learn to 
enjoy the air, and you will be blessed. 
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Chapter XXIX: Nature’s Sweet Restorer— 
Sleep. 





F ALL OF nature's functions that should 

be understood by people, sleep seems 
the one which should be so simple that no 
instruction or advice should be needed. The 
child needs no elaborate treatise upon the 
value and necessity of sleep—it just sleeps, that's 
all. And the adult would do the same if he lived 
closer to nature's ways. But he has surrounded 
himself with such artificial environments that 
it is almost impossible for him to live naturally. 
But he may go a considerable distance on the 
return journey to nature, notwithstanding his 
unfavorable environments. 
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Of all the foolish practices that man has 
picked up on his travels away from nature, 
his habits of sleeping and rising are among 
the worst. He wastes in excitement and social 
pleasures the hours which nature has given him 
for his best sleep, and he sleeps over the hours 
in which nature has given him the greatest 
chance to absorb vitality and strength. The 
best sleep is that taken between the hours of 
sunset and midnight, and the best hours for 
out of door work and the absorbing of vitality 
are the first few hours after the sun rises. So we 
waste at both ends, and then wonder why we 
break down in middle-age or before. 

During sleep nature does a great part of her 
repair work anditis highly important that she be 
given this opportunity. We will not attempt to 
lay down any rules about sleeping, as different 
people have different needs, and this chapter 
is merely given as a slight suggestion. Generally 
speaking, however, about eight hours is the 
normal demand of nature for sleep. 
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Always sleep in a well ventilated room, for 
reasons given in our chapter on fresh air. Place 
upon yourself enough bed-clothing to keep 
you comfortable, but do not bury yourself 
under the mass of heavy bed-clothing that is 
common in so many families—this is largely a 
matter of habit, and you will be surprised at 
how much less bed-clothing you can get along 
with than you have been using. Never sleep in 
any garments that you have worn during the 
day—this practice is neither healthy nor cleanly. 
Do not pile up too many pillows under your 
head—one small one is enough. Relax every 
muscle in the body, and take the tension off of 
every nerve, and learn to “loaf” in bed, and to 
cultivate “that lazy feeling” when you get under 
the covers. Train yourself not to think of the 
affairs of the day after you retire—make this an 
invariable rule and you will soon learn to sleep 
like the healthy child. Watch a child sleep, and 
what it does after going to bed, and endeavor 
to follow its plan as nearly as possible. Be a child 
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when you go to bed, and endeavor to live over 
again the sensations of childhood, and you will 
sleep like the child—this one piece of advice is 
worthy of being printed alone in a handsomely 
bound book, for if followed we would have a 
race of greatly improved people. 

If one has acquired an idea of the real nature 
of man, and his place in the universe, he will 
be more likely to drop into this childlike rest 
than will the average man or woman. He feels 
so perfectly at home in the universe, and has 
that calm confidence and trust in the overruling 
power, that he, like the child relaxes his body 
and takes the tension off his mind, and gradually 
drops off into a peaceful sleep. 

We will not give here any special directions 
regarding the bringing on of sleep to people 
who have suffered with sleeplessness. We 
believe that if they will follow the plans for 
rational and natural living given in this book, 
they will sleep naturally, without any special 
advice. But it may be as well to give one or two 
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bits of advice along this line, for the use of those 
“on the way.’ Bathing the legs and feet in cool 
water, just before retiring, produces sleepiness. 
Concentrating the mind on the feet, has been a 
help to many, as it directs the circulation to the 
lower part of the body, and relieves the brain. 
But above all, do not try to go to sleep—this is 
the worst thing in the world for one who really 
wishes to sleep, for it generally acts the other 
way. The better plan, if you think of it at all, is 
to assume the mental attitude that you do not 
care whether or not you sleep right off—that 
you are perfectly relaxed—are enjoying a good 
“loaf” and are perfectly satisfied with things as 
they are. Imagine yourself a tired child, resting 
in a half-drowsy way, not fully asleep nor fully 
awake, and endeavor to act out this suggestion. 
Do not bother about later in the night, and 
whether or not you will sleep then—just live in 
that particular moment, and enjoy your “loaf.” 
The exercises given in the chapter on 
Relaxation will get you into the habit of relaxing 
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at will, and those who have been troubled with 
sleeplessness, will find that they may acquire 
entirely new habits. 

Now, we know that we cannot expect all of 
our students to go to bed like the child, and 
awaken early like the child, or the farmer. We 
wish that this were possible, but we realize 
just what modern life, particularly in the large 
cities, requires of one. So all that we can ask 
our students to do is to try to live as closely to 
nature in this respect as possible. Avoid so far 
as you can, late hours and excitement at night, 
and whenever you get a chance, retire early 
and rise early. We realize, of course, that all this 
will interfere with what you have been taught 
to regard as “pleasure, but we ask that in the 
midst of this so-called “pleasure” you take a little 
rest once in awhile. Sooner or later the race will 
return to more simple manners of living, and 
late hour dissipation will be regarded as we 
now regard the use of narcotics, drunkenness, 
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etc. But in the meantime, all that we can say is 
"do the best you can for yourself” 

If you are able to get a little time off in the 
middle of the day, or other times, you will find 
that a half-hour's relaxation, or even a little 
“snooze, will do wonders toward refreshing you 
and enabling you to do better work when you 
arise. Many of our most successful business and 
professional men, have learned this secret, and 
many a time when they are reported as being 
"very busy for a half-hour” they are really lying 
on their couches, relaxing, breathing deeply, 
and giving nature a chance to recuperate. By 
alternating a little rest with one's work, he will 
be able to do twice as good work as if he had 
worked without a break or rest. Think over 
these things a little, you people of the Western 
world, and you may be even more “strenuous” 
by varying your strenuosity by occasional 
relaxation and rest. A little “letting-go" helps 
one to take a fresh grip and to hold-on all the 
harder. 
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Chapter XXX: Regeneration. 





| N THIS CHAPTER we can but briefly direct your 
attention to a subject of vital importance 
to the race, but which the race generally is 
not ready to seriously consider. Owing to 
the present state of public opinion upon this 
subject, it is impossible to write as plainly as 
one would like, or as is really necessary, and 
all writings upon the subject in question are 
apt to be considered as “impure, although the 
only object of the writer may be to counteract 
the impurity and improper practices indulged 
by the public. However, some brave writers 
have managed to give the public a very fair 
acquaintance with the subject of regeneration, 
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so that the majority of our readers will readily 
understand what we mean. 

We will not take up the important subject 
of the use of regeneration as applied to the 
relation of the two sexes, as that subject is so 
important as to require a volume by itself, and 
then, besides, this work is scarcely the one in 
which this subject should be discussed in detail. 
We will, however, say a few words on the 
subject. The Yogis regard as wholly unnatural 
the excesses entered into by the majority of 
men, and into which they compel their partners 
in matrimony to join. They believe that the sex- 
principle is too sacred to be so abused, and 
feel that man often descends below the level 
of the brute in his sex relations. With but one or 
two exceptions the lower animals have sexual 
relations only for the purpose of perpetuating 
their kind, and sexual excesses, drains and 
waste such as man indulges in is almost entirely 
unknown to the lower animal. 
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As man has advanced in the scale of life, 
however, he has brought to light new functions 
of sex, and there is an interchange of certain 
higher principles between the sexes, which 
does not occur to the brutes or to the more 
material forms of human life—this is reserved 
for the man and woman of developed 
mentality and spirituality. Proper relations 
between husband and wife tend to elevate, 
strengthen, and ennoble, instead of degrading, 
weakening and defiling the participants, as is 
the case when the said relation is based upon 
mere sensuality. This is the reason that there is 
so much marital inharmony and discord when 
one of the partners rises to a higher plane 
of thought, and finds that his or her partner 
is unable to follow. Thereafter their mutual 
relations are upon different planes, and they fail 
to find in each other that which they might wish 
for. This is all we wish to say upon this particular 
part of the subject here. There are a number 
of good books upon the subject, that our 
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students may find by inquiring at the centres 
for advanced thought literature in the different 
cities and towns. We will confine ourselves 
in the remainder of this short chapter to the 
discussion of the subject of the importance of 
preserving sexual strength and health. 

While leading a life in which the actual 
relations of the sexes does not play animportant 
part, the Yogis recognize and appreciate the 
importance of healthy reproductive organism, 
and their effect upon the general health of the 
individual. With these organs in a weakened 
condition the entire physical system feels the 
reflex action and suffers sympathetically. The 
Complete Breath (described elsewhere in this 
book) produces a rhythm which is nature's 
own plan for keeping this important part of 
the system in normal condition, and, from the 
first, it will be noticed that the reproductive 
functions are strengthened and vitalized, thus, 
by sympathetic reflex action, giving tone to 
the whole system. By this we do not mean that 
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the animal passions will be aroused—far from 
it. The Yogis are advocates of continence and 
chastity, and purity in the marriage relation as 
well as out of it. They have learned to control 
the animal passions, and to hold them subject to 
the control of the higher principles of the mind 
and will. But sexual control does not mean sexual 
weakness, and the Yogi teachings are that the 
man or woman whose reproductive organism 
is normal and healthy will have a stronger will 
with which to control himself or herself. The 
Yogi believes that much of the perversion of 
this wonderful part of the system comes from a 
lack of normal health and results from a morbid 
rather than from a normal condition of the 
reproductive system. 

The Yogis also know that the sex-energy may 
be conserved and used for the development 
of the body and mind of the individual, instead 
of being dissipated in unnatural excesses as is 
the wont of so many uninformed people. 
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We give in the following pages, one of the 
favorite Yogi exercises for producing this 
result. Whether or not the student wishes to 
follow the Yogi theories of clean living, he will 
find that the Complete Breath will do more to 
restore health to this part of the system than 
anything else ever tried. Remember, now, we 
mean normal health, not undue development. 
The sensualist will find that normal means a 
lessening of desire rather than an increase; the 
weakened man or woman will find that normal 
means a toning up and relief from the weakness 
which has heretofore depressed him or her. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood on this 
subject. The Yogi's ideal is a body strong in all 
its parts, and under the control of a masterful 
and developed will, animated by high ideals. 

The Yogis possess great knowledge regarding 
the use and abuse of the reproductive principle 
in both sexes. Some hints of this esoteric 
teaching have filtered out, and have been used 
by Western writers on the subject, and much 
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good thereby accomplished. In this book we 
cannot go into a discussion of the underlying 
theory, but will call your attention to a method 
whereby the student may be enabled to 
transmute the reproductive energy into vitality 
for the whole system instead of wasting it 
and dissipating it in lustful indulgences. The 
reproductive energy is creative energy, and may 
be taken up by the system and transmuted into 
strength and vitality, thus serving the purpose 
of regeneration instead of generation. If the 
young men of the Western world understood 
these underlying principles, they would be 
saved much misery and unhappiness in after 
years, and would be stronger mentally, morally 
and physically. 

This transmutation of the reproductive 
energy gives great vitality to those practicing 
it. It fills them with great vital force, which 
will radiate from them and cause them to be 
known as “magnetic” personalities. The energy 
thus transmuted may be turned into new 
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channels and used to great advantage. Nature 
has condensed one of its most powerful 
manifestations of prana into reproductive 
energy, as its purpose is to create. The greatest 
amount of vital force is concentrated into the 
smallest space. The reproductive organism is 
the most powerful storage battery in animal life, 
and its force maybe drawn upward and used, 
as well as expended in the ordinary functions 
of reproduction, or wasted in riotous lust. 

The Yogi exercise for transmuting 
reproductive energy is simple. It is coupled with 
rhythmic breathing and is easily performed. It 
may be practiced at any time, but is strongly 
recommended when one feels the instinct most 
strongly, at which time the reproductive energy 
is manifesting and may be easily transmuted 
for regenerative purposes. We give it in the 
next paragraph. The men or women doing 
mental creative work, or bodily creative work, 
will be able to use this creative energy in their 
vocations, by following the exercise, drawing 
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up the energy with each inhalation and sending 
it forth with the exhalation. The student will 
understand, of course, that it is not the actual 
reproductive fluids that are drawn up and used, 
but the etheric pranic energy which animates 
the latter—the soul of the reproductive 
organism, as it were. 


REGENERATIVE EXERCISE. 

Keep the mind fixed on the idea of Energy, 
and away from ordinary sexual thoughts or 
imaginings. If these thoughts come into the 
mind do not feel discouraged, but regard 
them as manifestations of a force which you 
intend to use for the purpose of strengthening 
your body and mind. Lie passively, or sit erect, 
and fix your mind upon the idea of drawing 
the reproductive energy upward to the Solar 
Plexus, where it will be transmuted and stored 
away as a reserve force of vital energy. Then 
breathe rhythmically, forming the mental image 
of drawing up the reproductive energy with 
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each inhalation. With each inhalation make a 
command of the Will that the energy be drawn 
upward from the reproductive organism to the 
Solar Plexus. If the rhythm is fairly established 
and the mental image is clear, you will be 
conscious of the upward passage of the energy, 
and will feel its stimulating effect. If you desire 
an increase in mental force, you may draw it 
up to the brain instead of to the Solar Plexus, 
by giving the mental command and holding 
the mental image of the transmission to the 
brain. In this last form of the exercise, only such 
portions of the energy as may be needed in 
the mental work being done will pass into the 
brain, the balance remaining stored up in the 
Solar Plexus. It is usual to allow the head to 
bend forward easily and naturally during the 
transmuting exercise. 

This subject of Regeneration opens up a 
wide field for investigation, research and study, 
and some day we may find it advisable to issue 
a little manual upon the subject, for private 
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circulation among the few who are ready for it, 
and who seek the knowledge from the purest 
motives, rather than from a desire to find 
something which will appeal to their lascivious 
imaginations and inclinations. 
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Chapter XXXI: The Mental Attitude. 





E to WHO HAVE familiarized themselves 
with the Yogi teachings regarding the 
Instinctive Mind and its control of the physical 
body—and also of the effect of the Will upon 
the Instinctive Mind—will readily see that the 
mental attitude of the person will have much 
to do with his or her health. Bright, cheerful 
and happy mental attitudes reflect themselves 
in the shape of normal functioning of the 
physical body, while depressed mental states, 
gloom, worry, fear, hate, jealousy, and anger 
all react upon the body and produce physical 
inharmony and, eventually disease. 
We are all familiar with the fact that good 
news and cheerful surroundings promotes a 
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normal appetite, while bad news, depressing 
surroundings, etc., will cause the loss of the 
appetite. The mention of some favorite dish 
will make the mouth water, and the recollection 
of some unpleasant experience or sight may 
produce nausea. 

Our mental attitudes are mirrored in our 
Instinctive Mind, and as that principle of mind 
has direct control of the physical body, it may 
readily be understood just how the mental state 
takes form in the physical action of functioning. 

Depressing thought affects the circulation, 
which in turn affects every part of the body, 
by depriving it of its proper nourishment. 
Inharmonious thought destroys the appetite, 
and the consequence is that the body does 
not receive the proper nourishment, and the 
blood becomes impoverished. On the other 
hand, cheerful, optimistic thought promotes 
the digestion, increases the appetite, helps the 
circulation, and, in fact, acts as a general tonic 
upon the system. 
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Many persons suppose that this idea of the 
affect of the mind upon the body is but the idle 
theory of occultists, and persons interested 
along the line of mental therapeutics, but 
one has but to go to the records of scientific 
investigators to realize that this theory is based 
upon well established facts. Experiments have 
been tried, many times, tending to prove 
that the body is most receptive to the mental 
attitude or belief, and persons have been 
made sick, and others cured by simple auto- 
suggestion or the suggestion of others, which 
in effect are but strong mental attitudes. 

The saliva is rendered a poison under the 
influence of anger; mother’s milk becomes 
poisonous to the babe if the mother manifests 
excessive anger or fear. The gastric juice ceases 
to flow freely if the person becomes depressed 
or fearful. A thousand instances of this kind 
could be given. 

Do you doubt the fact that disease may be 
primarily caused by negative thinking? Then 
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listen to the testimony of a few authorities of 
the Western world. 

"Any severe anger or grief is almost certain 
to be succeeded by fever in certain parts of 
Africa.’—Sir Samuel Baker, in the British and 
Foreign Medico Chirurgical Review. 

"Diabetes from sudden mental shock is a 
true, pure type of a physical malady of mental 
origin:’—Sir B. W. Richardson, in “Discourses.” 

"In many cases, | have seen reasons for 
believing that cancer bad its origin in prolonged 
anxiety. —Sir George Paget in “Lectures.” 

“| have been surprised how often patients 
with primary cancer of the liver lay the cause 
of this ill health to protracted grief or anxiety. 
The cases have been far too numerous to 
be accounted for as mere coincidences.’— 
Murchison. 

"The vast majority of cases of cancer, especially 
of breast or uterine cancer, are probably due 
to mental anxiety.'—Dr. Snow, in The Lancet. 
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Dr. Wilks reports cases of jaundice resulting 
from mental conditions. Dr. Churton, in the 
British Medical Journal, reports a case of 
jaundice arising from anxiety. Dr. Makenzie 
reports several cases of pernicious anaemia 
caused by mental shock. Hunter reports “an 
exciting cause of angina pectoris has long been 
known to be emotional excitement.’ 

"Eruptions on the skin will follow excessive 
mental strain. In all these, and in cancer, 
epilepsy, and mania from mental causes, there 
is a predisposition. It is remarkable how little 
the question of physical disease from mental 
influences has been studied.’—Richardson. 

“My experiments show that irascible, 
malevolent and depressing emotions generate 
in the system injurious compounds, some 
of which are extremely poisonous; also that 
agreeable happy emotions generate chemical 
compounds of nutritious value, which stimulates 
the cells to manufacture energy.'—Elmer Gates. 
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Dr. Hack Tuke, in his well known work on 
mental diseases, etc., written long before 
the “Mind-cure” interest was manifested in 
the Western world, gives numerous cases of 
diseases produced by fear, among them being, 
Insanity, idiocy, paralysis, jaundice, premature 
greyness and baldness, decay of the teeth, 
uterine troubles, erysipelas, eczema and 
impetigo. 

During times when contagious diseases are 
prevalent in communities, it is a well attested 
fact that fear causes a great number of the 
cases, and also causes many deaths in cases 
in which the attack is but light. This is readily 
understood when we consider the fact that 
contagious diseases are more apt to attack the 
person manifesting impaired vitality, and the 
further fact that fear and kindred emotions 
impair the vitality. 

There have been a number of good books 
written upon this matter, so there is no occasion 
for us to dwell at length upon this part of the 
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general subject. But before leaving it, we 
must impress upon our students the truth of 
the oft repeated statement as “Thought takes 
form in action,’ and that mental conditions are 
reproduced in physical manifestations. 

The Yogi Philosophy, in its entirety, tends to 
produce a mental attitude of calmness, peace, 
strength and absolute fearlessness among its 
students, which, of course, is reflected in their 
physical condition. To such persons mental 
calmness and fearlessness comes as a matter 
of course, and no special effort is necessary to 
produce it. But to those who have not as yet 
acquired this mental calm, a great improvement 
may be obtained by the carrying of the 
thought of the proper mental attitude, and the 
repetition of mantrams calculated to produce 
the mental image. We suggest the frequent 
repetition of the words “BRIGHT, CHEERFUL AND 
Happy,’ and the frequent contemplation of the 
meaning of the words. Endeavor to manifest 
these words into physical action, and you will be 
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greatly benefited both mentally and physically, 
and will also be preparing your mind to receive 
high spiritual truths. 
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Chapter XXXII: Lead by the Spirit. 





Ws THIS BOOK is intended to treat solely 
uponthe care of the physical body, leaving 
the higher branches of the Yogi Philosophy to 
be dealt with in other writings, still the leading 
principle of the Yogi teachings is so bound up 
with the minor branches of the subject, and is 
so largely taken into account by the Yogis in the 
simplest acts of their lives, that in justice to the 
teachings as well as to our students, we cannot 
leave the subject without at least saying a few 
words about this underlying principle. 

The Yogi Philosophy, as our students 
doubtless know, hold that man is slowly 
growing and unfolding, from the lower forms 
and manifestations to higher, and still higher 
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expressions of the Spirit. Spirit is in each man, 
although often so obscured by the confining 
sheaths of his lower nature that it is scarcely 
discernible. It is also in the lower forms of life, 
working up and ever seeking for higher forms 
of expression. The material sheaths of this 
progressing life—the bodies of mineral, plant, 
lower animal and man—are but instruments to 
be used for the best development of the higher 
principles. But, although the use of the material 
body is but temporary, and the body itself 
nothing more than a suit of clothes to be put 
on, worn, and then discarded, yet it is always 
the intent of Spirit to provide and maintain as 
perfect an instrument as possible. It provides 
the best body possible, and gives the impulses 
toward right living, but if from causes not to 
be mentioned here, an imperfect body is 
provided for the soul, still the higher principles 
strive to adapt and accommodate themselves 
to it, and make the best of it. 
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This instinct of self-preservation—this urge 
behind all of life—is a manifestation of the Spirit. 
It works through the most rudimentary forms 
of the Instinctive Mind up through many stages 
until it reaches the highest manifestations of 
that mental principle. It also manifests through 
the Intellect, in the direction of causing the man 
to use his reasoning powers for the purpose 
of maintaining his physical soundness and life. 
But, alas! the Intellect does not keep to its own 
work, for as soon as it begins to be conscious of 
itself it begins to meddle with the duties of the 
Instinctive Mind, and overriding the instinct of 
the latter, it forces all sort of unnatural modes 
of living upon the body, and seems to try to 
get as far away from nature as possible. It is like 
a boy freed from the parental restraint, who 
goes as far contrary to the parents’ example 
and advice as possible—just to show that he is 
independent. But the boy learns his folly, and 
retraces his steps—and so will the Intellect. 
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Man is beginning to see now, that there is 
something within him that attends to the wants 
of his body, and which knows its own business 
much better than he does. For man with all his 
Intellect is unable to duplicate the feats of the 
Instinctive Mind working through the body of 
the plant, animal or himself. And he learns to 
trust this mental principle as a friend, and to let 
it work out its own duties. In the present modes 
of life which man has seen fit to adopt, in his 
evolution, but from which he will return to first 
principles sooner or later, it is impossible to live 
a wholly natural life, and physical existence must 
be more or less abnormal as a consequence. 
But nature's instinct of self-preservation and 
accommodation is great, and it manages to 
get along very well with a considerable of a 
handicap, and does its work much better than 
one would expect considering the absurd and 
insane living habits and practices of civilized 
man. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that as man 
advances along the scale and the Spiritual Mind 
begins to unfold, man acquires a something akin 
to instinct—we call it Intuition—and this leads 
him back to nature. We can see the influence 
of this dawning consciousness, in the marked 
movement back toward natural living and the 
simple life, which is growing so rapidly the last 
few years. We are beginning to laugh at the 
absurd forms, conventions and fashions which 
have grown up around our civilization and 
which, unless we get rid of them, will pull down 
that civilization beneath its growing weight. 

The man and woman in whom the Spiritual 
Mind is unfolding, will become dissatisfied 
with the artificial life and customs, and will 
find a strong inclination to return to simpler 
and more natural principles of living, thinking 
and acting, and will grow impatient under the 
restraint and artificial coverings and bandages 
with which man has bound himself during the 
ages. He will feel the homing instinct—“after 
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long ages we are coming home” And the 
Intellect will respond, and seeing the follies 
it has perpetrated, will endeavor to “let go” 
and return to nature, doing its own work all 
the better by reason of having allowed the 
Instinctive Mind to attend to its own work 
without meddling. 

The whole theory and practice of Hatha Yogi 
is based upon this idea of return to nature— 
the belief that the Instinctive Mind of man 
contains that which will maintain health under 
normal conditions. And accordingly those who 
practice its teachings learn first to “let go,’ and 
then to live as closely to natural conditions as 
is possible in this age of artificiality. And this 
little book has been devoted to pointing out 
nature's ways and methods, in order that we 
may return to them. We have not taught a new 
doctrine, but have merely cried out to you to 
come with us to the good old way from which 
we have strayed. 
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We are not unmindful of the fact that it is 
much harder for the man and woman of the 
West to adopt natural methods of living, when 
all their surroundings impel them the other 
way, but still each may do a little each day for 
himself and the race, in this direction, and it is 
surprising how the old artificial habits will drop 
from a person—one by one. 

In this our concluding chapter, we wish to 
impress upon you the fact that one may be 
led by the Spirit in the physical life, as well 
as in the mental. One may implicitly trust the 
Spirit to guide him in the right way in the 
matter of everyday living as well as in the more 
complicated matters of life. If one will trust in 
the spirit, he will find that his old appetites will 
drop away from him—his abnormal tastes will 
disappear—and he will find a joy and pleasure 
in the simpler living which will make life seem 
like a different thing to him. 

One should not attempt to divorce his belief 
in the Spirit leadings from his physical life—for 
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Spirit pervades everything, and manifests in 
the physical (or rather through it) as well as in 
the highest mental states. One may eat with the 
Spirit and drink with it, as well as think with it. 
It will not do to say “this is spiritual, and that is 
not,’ for all is spiritual, in the highest sense. 
And finally, if one wishes to make the most 
of his physical life—to have as perfect an 
instrument as may be for the expression of the 
Spirit—let him live his life all the way through in 
that trust and confidence in the spiritual part of 
his nature. Let him realize that the Spirit within 
him is a spark from the Divine Flame—a drop 
from the Ocean of Spirit—a ray from the Central 
Sun. Let him realize that he is an eternal being— 
always growing, developing and unfolding. 
Always moving toward the great goal, the exact 
nature of which man, in his present state, is 
unable to grasp with his imperfect mental vision. 
The urge is always onward and upward. We are 
all a part of that great Life which is manifesting 
itself in an infinitude of infinitude of forms and 
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shapes. We are all a part of IT. If we can but 
grasp the faintest idea of what this means, we 
will open ourselves up to such an influx of Life 
and vitality that our bodies will be practically 
made over and will manifest perfectly. Let 
each of us form an idea of a Perfect Body, and 
endeavor to so live that we will grow into its 
physical form—and we can do this. 

We have tried to tell you the laws governing 
the physical body, that you may conform to 
them as near as may be—interposing as little 
friction as possible to the inflow of that great 
life and energy which is anxious to flow through 
us. Let us return to nature, dear students, and 
allow this great life to flow through us freely, 
and all will be well with us. Let us stop trying 
to do the whole thing ourselves—let us just LET 
the thing do its own work for us. It only asks 
confidence and non-resistance—let us give it a 
chance. 
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Publishers’ Notice. 





yu BOOK IS not a book of theories—it deals 
with facts. Its author regards the best of 
theories as but working hypotheses to be used 
only until better ones present themselves. The 
“fact” is the principal thing—the essential thing— 
to uncover which the tool, theory, is used. The 
sanest thinkers—the best investigators—hold 
no theory, not even the one dearest to them, 
that they are not ready and willing to throw 
away when a better one presents itself, whether 
that better one be discovered by themselves 
or other persons. This is the true philosophical 
spirit. 

It is true that this book may appear dogmatic 
rather than argumentative. But the author 
knows of no better way to present the facts of 
the subject, concisely and to the point—free 
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from the web of theory, and the quicksands of 
argument. And so he has decided to take the 
liability of the charge of “dogmatism,’ in order 
to deliver his message to you in the style that 
he feels will reach the greatest number, and 
thus do the most good. 

The facts stated in the book are true, and may 
be so proven by you in your actual practice, if 
you will but follow instructions. This, after all, is 
better than argumentative proofs that fail to 
prove. 

The best way to get the benefit of this book 
is to start in to put its teachings into practice. 
Do not be content with merely agreeing 
intellectually to its propositions, but get to 
work and do something. This is the only way for 
you to get the benefit of the book—to get your 
money's worth from the book. 

The author has placed in your hands the 
operation of a mighty force of Nature—you 
must do the rest. He has pointed out the 
way—you must take the steps yourself. He has 
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opened the door, but you must walk through it 
yourself. 

We ask the reader to acquaint himself with 
each and every one of the several methods 
of healing taught in this book, before he 
determines which he prefers to use. The wisest 
will take a little from each, rather than to tie 
himself down to any particular method or 
system. All are good, but some will be better for 
individuals than others. The author mentions 
this fact, and tells you how to select. 

The methods described in this book may 
be used in self-healing, even when it is not so 
stated in the text. In fact, self-healing is probably 
the favorite idea of the author, who believes in 
people doing things for themselves, and being 
independent, so far as is possible. 

We trust that you will appreciate the value 
and simplicity of this book, and will put into 
practice its important instruction. 

THE YOGI PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Chicago, lll., April, 1906. 
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Chapter I: The Purpose of the Book. 





Ts BOOK IS intended to be a plain, simple, 

practical presentation of the various forms 
of Psychic Healing. We have said very little 
about theory—although giving a general 
outline of the underlying theories that the 
healer may understand the nature of the work 
he is doing—and have tried to make the book 
tell “how” to do the work. 

In introducing the subject we wish to say that 
we have not tried to make a religion of Psychic 
Healing, for this seems a folly to us. We do 
not see why Psychic Healing should be made 
into a religion, any more than should Drug 
Healing, Massage, Osteopathy, or any other 
form of healing. All true healing results from an 
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application of perfectly natural laws, and the 
power employed is as much a natural law as is 
electricity. For that matter, all natural laws are 
of “divine” religion, and are equally worthy of 
respect and reverence. 

There has been a great tendency in the 
Western world to build up religious or semi- 
religious cults around the work of healing. Each 
cult or sect claims that its cures and healing is 
the result of some special creed or metaphysical 
belief, notwithstanding the fact that the other 
sects make cures in about the same proportion. 
The Oriental is not deceived—even self- 
deceived—in this manner. He is taught from 
childhood that there are many subtle forces and 
forms of energy in Nature, which may be taken 
advantage of and pressed into service by Man. 
To the Oriental there is as much mystery and 
awe about electricity as about psychic force— 
in fact, he sees them as but varying forms of the 
same thing, and he respects them both. A little 
reflection will teach anyone that this is correct. 
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All Energy and Force is a manifestation of Prana 
(the Hindu term for the Principle of Energy) 
and the Oriental teachings are that Prana has 
Mind behind it—that it emerged from the 
Mind Principle of the Universe. We cannot 
speak at length of these theories here, and 
must refer students to our “Advanced Course 
in Yogi Philosophy” for fuller information, if 
they desire the same. 

The above facts being true, it follows that the 
Oriental psychic healer fails to feel that jealousy 
and prejudice regarding practitioners of other 
forms of healing, which, alas, is so prevalent in 
the Western world. He believes that any form 
of true healing employs the same force and 
power that he is using—notwithstanding the 
difference in the methods—and he respects 
the same accordingly. He naturally prefers his 
own method, but does not abuse his neighbor 
for preferring another method. 

Moreover, the Oriental healer is taught from 
the beginning that there are certain natural 
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laws of the body, which must be observed in 
order to maintain health, or to restore it if lost. 
He believes that that which makes the healthy 
man healthy will make the sick man well. We 
allude to the natural laws regarding nutrition, 
elimination, breathing, etc. We have set forth 
our conception of these laws in our book, 
"Hatha Yoga,’ and will briefly mention the 
same in the succeeding chapter entitled “The 
Natural Laws of the Body,’ to which we refer all 
students, strongly advising them to acquaint 
themselves with these natural laws before 
attempting healing work. We are fully aware 
that many Western schools of Psychic Healing 
ignore these laws as too “material,” but one has 
but to look around him to see the folly of that 
position. Natural laws may not be defied with 
impunity. 

We believe that if people would follow the 
teachings of “Hatha Yoga” there would be 
no need for healing of any sort, for all would 
maintain health. But people will not do this, 
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and therefore healing methods are necessary. 
And we believe that Psychic Healing is the best 
and highest form of Healing known to man. 
But even Psychic Healing will not, and cannot, 
effect a permanent cure, unless the patient 
will change his or her habits of living, and will 
endeavor to live in accordance with Nature's 
laws. 

So therefore, again and again, do we urge 
the healer to acquaint his patient with these 
natural laws of the body—"“Hatha Yoga”—and 
while giving the healing treatments he should 
endeavor to “work in” advice and instruction 
regarding the natural laws of the body, so that 
when the patient is healed he will live in such a 
manner as to promote health, and to hold the 
ground he has gained, and not slip back again. 

We believe that these two books— 
companion books—"Hatha Yoga” and “Psychic 
Healing”—will give one the “Key to Health.” 

This book is not intended as a treatise upon 
disease. On the contrary, it says as little as 
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possible about disease, and prefers to keep 
before the eye of the student the Healthy 
Condition, and the means of bringing it about. 
Therefore you will see but little of symptoms 
in this book. Symptoms are but various 
indications of a cause behind them, and we 
believe that there is only one general cause 
for disease and that is improper functioning 
of the cells. In other words, we believe that 
all disease is but Cell-disease. And we believe 
that the general treatments given in connection 
with the principles laid down in “Hatha Yoga,’ 
will remove the cause of the trouble, and the 
symptoms will then disappear. 

We will not take up your attention with praise 
of the systems of healing taught in this book. 
We believe that “the proof of the pudding lies 
in the eating,’ and we say to you, “Try It” 

Have confidence in yourself, and in your 
healing power. It is your Divine heritage, and 
is not a gift bestowed upon but a few. It is a 
general gift and natural power that may be 
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developed by practice and confidence, and 
instead of decreasing by use, it grows in 
proportion to its use. It is like a muscle that is 
developed by practice, but which becomes 
soft and flabby by non-use. 

But when you begin to make cures, and hear 
wonderful reports of your success, which may 
seem miraculous to those around you who do 
not understand the subject, do not become 
puffed up or conceited, and begin to believe 
that you have some special gift or power. 
This is folly, for all healers are but channels of 
expression through which the natural forces 
and energies flow. You are but an instrument 
in the hands of Natural Laws. Do not forget this. 
This thought may be turned into a source of 
strength if you will look at the other side of the 
proposition and remember that you have the 
forces of the Universe back of you. 

We advise the student to carefully study, and 
acquaint himself with all of the methods taught 
in this book. After doing so, let him select the 
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methods that appeal most to him—being 
guided by his intuition. Let him, if he is so led, 
take a little from one system and a little from 
another, and combine them into a system of his 
own. Let him “take his own wherever he finds 
it” Do not deem it necessary to tie yourself to 
any one system, or to wear the “label” or “tag” 
of any one school. Beware of labels and tags on 
the mind. Be YOURSELF. 
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Chapter II: Natural Laws of the Body. 





S WE HAVE stated in our last chapter, we 

believe that the true secret of Health lies in 
the observance of the Natural Laws of the Body. 
These Laws may be summed up as Right Living 
and Right Thinking. In our book, “Hatha Yoga,’ 
we have explained our conceptions of these 
laws at considerable length and detail. We do 
not hesitate to state positively that every healer, 
or searcher for health, should acquaint himself 
with the instructions given in that book. Without 
an understanding of these fundamental laws 
any and all forms of healing are but temporary 
makeshifts, and the patient, if he pursues the 
former improper modes of Living and Thinking, 
will relapse into his old condition when the 
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treatments are discontinued. There can be no 
successful defiance of Natural Laws. 

In this chapter we will run briefly over the 
principal laws described in “Hatha Yoga,’ for 
the benefit of those readers who have not 
acquainted themselves with the contents of 
that book. But this chapter cannot begin to give 
the “Hatha Yoga” instruction fully—for that fills 
a good-sized book of itself. 

In the first place, there can be no Health 
without proper nutrition. And there can be no 
proper nutrition without proper assimilation. 
This being granted, it may be seen that one 
of the first things for a healer to do is to re- 
establish normal conditions in this respect, and 
build up proper assimilation. This is why we 
have urged the healer to begin all treatments— 
for all kinds of complaints—with a treatment 
of the stomach, to restore normal conditions 
there. The stomach should be treated first, last 
and always, for there lies the secret of the first 
step toward recovery. In fact, the majority of 
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diseases may be traced directly to the stomach, 
and to imperfect nutrition and assimilation. A 
man can no more thrive on non-nutritious food, 
or food imperfectly assimilated, than can a tree 
or plant or animal. Imperfect nutrition causes 
the blood to become poor and weak, and 
consequently every cell in the body becomes 
weakened and starved, and even the brain cells 
suffer with the rest, and are unable to send the 
proper currents of vital force and energy to 
the other parts of the body. 

Always begin treatments by treating the 
stomach thoroughly, by whatever method you 
use. Insist that it take care of the food given it, 
and that it assimilates the food and converts 
it into good rich nourishing blood, which will 
flow to all parts of the body, giving health and 
strength. Andinsist upon your patient partaking 
of nourishing food in sufficient quantities. 

One of the best ways to get the full 
nourishment of the food partaken of is by 
perfect Mastication. Food perfectly masticated 
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gives the full amount of nourishment contained 
within it, which food, half-chewed and “bolted,” 
wastes the greater part of its nourishment. We 
urge the importance of this matter upon the 
healer. We have seen cases of ill-nourished 
people restored to health in a very short 
time, merely from the change in the manner 
of masticating the food. All food should be 
chewed until it becomes soft, pulpy and pasty. 

The second important point is the Irrigation 
of the body, as we have called it in “Hatha 
Yoga”—we mean the proper use of Water. The 
physical system requires a certain amount of 
fluids daily, in order to do its work properly. 
About two quarts of fluid in twenty-four hours 
is the normal amount for an adult. Without the 
proper amount of water the body is unable 
to do its work properly and the system suffers. 
Perfect secretion and excretion requires 
the normal amount of fluids. Otherwise the 
secreting glands are unable to manufacture 
the juices and fluids needed in digestion, 
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absorption and assimilation, and the excreting 
glands are unable to provide for the excretion 
or throwing out of the waste products of the 
system through the kidneys and bowels. The 
liver is unable to act without sufficient fluids, 
and the other organs likewise suffer. 

The third requisite for health is correct 
breathing. When you realize that unless 
correct breathing is performed by the patient 
the blood is imperfectly oxygenated, and 
is therefore unable to perform its functions, 
you will begin to see why a person breathing 
improperly is unable to have health. Practice 
deep breathing yourself until you understand 
it perfectly and then instruct your patient in 
the art. Our little book, “The Science of Breath; 
gives full and complete direction for correct 
breathing. We advise you to acquaint yourself 
with its contents. 

Exercise, Bathing, etc., are important things 
to be observed. The healer should inform 
the patient as to this fact. Sleep is a needed 
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something that Nature insists upon. Without 
a sufficient degree of rest the brain becomes 
overworked and complications set in. 

In short, the patient should be instructed to 
become a normal, sane, natural being. Stick as 
closely as possible to Nature, and she will do 
the rest. The Natural Laws are designed for the 
furtherance of Health, and if not interfered with 
will produce and maintain normal conditions. 
The trouble with us is that modern “civilization” 
has drawn us so far away from Nature, that our 
natural impulses and tendencies have been 
smothered and stifled, and we have ceased to 
listen to Nature's voice until she has become 
disheartened and has ceased to call us. The 
only sane plan is to get back to Nature—as 
near to her as possible. Live as natural a life 
as possible and you will have the reward that 
Nature bestows upon those who are true to 
her. 

Our book, “Hatha Yoga, is the Yogi 
conception of the natural life. Natural life is 
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taught on every page. It holds that there is a 
great Intelligence permeating all Life, and that 
every natural law is a Divine Law, and should 
be so regarded and observed. 

We urge upon every healer the duty and 
privilege that is his to educate and inform 
the patients to whose aid he is called in these 
laws of Right Living and Right Thinking. This 
particular book is not designed to repeat the 
instruction contained in “Hatha Yoga,’ but 
instead is designed to supplement it to the 
end that those who have violated Nature's 
Laws and who are suffering therefrom may be 
speedily brought back to normal conditions— 
the condition of Health—and again started on 
the road of Life. 

The healer should be more than a healer. 
He should be an instructor and educator of 
the people. In this way he makes his calling a 
divine and sacred one, instead of that of a 
mere tinkerer of bodies. Keep this ideal ever 
before you, and your work will be one of the 
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greatest pleasure as well as of the greatest 
success. Remember the Brotherhood of Man, 
and realize that your work in the world is to 
spread the glad tidings of Health and Strength, 
and lead your brothers back to Mother Nature, 
from whose bosom they have strayed. 
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Chapter III: The Instinctive Mind. 





| OUR “FOURTEEN Lessons” we called your 
attention to the various Planes of the Mind, 
and, among others, the Instinctive Mind. This 
plane of the Mind, as we told you, controls 
and manages the growth, nourishment and 
operation of the physical body—every 
operation and function of every organ, part 
and cell being under the control and direction 
of this part of the mind. This part of the mind 
never sleeps, but attends to its duties while the 
Reasoning faculties are quieted in slumber and 
rest. 

The constant work of repair, replacement, 
change, digestion, assimilation, elimination, etc., 
is performed by this part of the mind, all below 
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the plane of consciousness. The wondrous 
work of the body is carried on on this plane 
of mind, without our conscious knowledge. 
The intelligent work of the cells, cell-groups, 
ganglia, organ intelligences, etc., are under the 
superintendence of this plane of mind. 

In our next chapter we give you a short 
account of this wonderful world of cell-life that 
exists in every human organism. We advise you 
to read that chapter, as it will throw light on 
many puzzling questions, and will enable you 
to direct your healing powers intelligently. 

The Instinctive Mind is not confined to the 
brain as a seat of operations, but is distributed 
over the entire nervous system, the spinal 
column and solar plexus being important 
centers for its operations. 

One of the most important facts that we have 
to consider in connection with the Instinctive 
Mind, in this book, is that it is susceptible of 
interference on the part of the Conscious Mind. 
This interference may be for good or bad, 
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according to the nature of the “suggestions” 
passed on by the Conscious Mind. 

In our chapter on Suggestion we have given 
a number of instances to illustrate the effect of 
the mind on the bodily functions. This effect of 
thought is occasioned by the Conscious Mind 
passing on suggestions to the Instinctive Mind, 
which then proceeds to act upon them. Many 
a man has become sick by reason of adverse 
and hurtful suggestions accepted by him and 
passed on to his Instinctive Mind. In the same 
way a sick man has been restored to health, by 
positive and helpful suggestions accepted and 
passed on in the same manner. And in both 
cases, remember, the diseased condition and 
the restored healthy condition were occasioned 
by perfectly natural process, by the Instinctive 
Mind passing on its orders to its subordinate 
parts, cells, organs, etc. 

We do not think it worth while to enter 
into a long discussion of the various theories 
advanced to account for the existence and 
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operation of the Instinctive Mind. This book is 
intended to tell you “how” to make cures, and 
all the theory we think it worth while to give 
you is a mere general outline for the purpose 
of an intelligent comprehension of the process 
of the cure. To wander off into an extended 
discussion of the theories regarding mind, or 
the speculations regarding life and what lies 
back of life, would be out of place. We believe 
in keeping each subject to itself, believing 
that in this way the student is better able to 
concentrate upon the particular subject under 
consideration. 

The workings of the Instinctive Mind will 
appear as you proceed with the study of the 
methods of treatment. The next chapter, which 
deals with Cell-life, will also throw further light 
on the subject. 
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Chapter IV: Mind in Cells, and Cell 
Communities. 





N ORDER TO understand the nature of Psychic 

Healing one must have an acquaintance with 
the nature of the mental side of the Body. Not 
only has the Central Mind a number of Planes 
of Manifestation, but each organ has something 
which might be called an “organic mind,’ made 
up of a “group-mind” of a number of cells, 
each of which cells moreover has a cell-mind 
of its own. This idea is somewhat startling to 
those who have not acquainted themselves 
with the details of the subject, but it is known 
to be correct, not only by the Yogis, but also by 
those who have familiarized themselves with 
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the recent discoveries of Western Science. Let 
us take a hasty look at this cell-life. 

As we told you in the “Fourteen Lessons,’ 
the Yogi Philosophy teaches that the physical 
body is built up of “little lives” or cell-lifes, and 
that each cell had an independent action, in 
addition to a cell-community action. These 
little “lives” are really minds of a certain degree 
of development, sufficient to enable them to 
do their work properly. These bits of mind 
are, of course, subordinate to the control of 
the Instinctive Mind of the individual, and will 
readily obey orders from that source, as well as 
from the Intellect. 

Thesecellmindsmanifestapeculiaradaptation 
for their particular work. Their selective action 
in extracting from the blood the nourishment 
needed, and rejecting that which is not needed, 
is an instance of this intelligence. The process 
of digestion, assimilation, etc., shows the “mind” 
of the cell, either individual or in groups. The 
healing of wounds—the rush of the cells to the 
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point where they are required, and many other 
instances familiar to physiologists are evidence 
of this cell life and mental action. 

The entire body is built up of these tiny 
cells. This is true not only of the soft tissue 
and muscle, but also of the hard bony parts, 
including the enamel of the teeth. These cells 
are shaped in accordance with the particular 
work that they are designed to perform, such 
shapes and forms varying materially. Each cell 
is, practically, an individual, separate and more 
or less independent, although subject to the 
control of the organic mind, and, still higher, 
the Instinctive Mind. 

The cells are constantly at work—each 
performing his own particular task, like a well- 
trained soldier in an army. Some of the cells are 
active workers, and others are of the reserve 
force, kept awaiting some sudden and urgent 
call to duty. Some are stationery, and others 
are moving about attending to their particular 
duties and tasks. Some of them act as the 
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scavengers of the system, carrying away the 
refuse and debris of the system, while others 
carry the nourishing elements of the food to all 
parts of the body. 

Cell life has been compared to a large and 
well ordered community, each individual doing 
his own particular work—all for the common 
good. The community is a large one, it being 
estimated that there are at least 75,000,000,000 
of the red blood cells alone. These red blood 
cells are the common carriers of the body, and 
float in the arteries and veins, carrying a load of 
oxygen from the lungs and delivering particles 
of it to the various tissues of the body, which 
give life and strength to the particular parts. 
On their return journey through the veins the 
cells carry with them the waste products of the 
system. Like a merchant vessel, these cells carry 
a cargo on their outgoing trip, and bring back a 
second cargo on their return. 

Other cells perform police work and 
protect the system from bacteria, etc., which 
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might produce trouble in the system. These 
policemen are quite savage, and usually get rid 
of the intruder by devouring him, but if unable 
to so dispose of him they rally in number and 
finally eject him from the system in the shape 
of a boil, pimple, etc. 

The cells enable the body to carry on its work 
of continual regeneration. Every part of our 
bodies are being repaired constantly by fresh 
material. And the cells do the work. Millions of 
these little workers are constantly moving along, 
or else working in a fixed position in the parts 
of our bodies, renewing the worn-out tissues 
and replacing them with new material, and at 
the same time throwing out of the system the 
worn-out and discarded material. 

Each of the cells of the body, no matter how 
humble may be its functions, is possessed of an 
instinctive knowledge of that which is vital to its 
life-work, and its own life. It takes nourishment, 
and reproduces itself by increasing in size and 
then separating. It seems to have a memory, 
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and in other ways manifests mind action. We 
do not consider it necessary to go deeply into 
this matter at this point, and merely mention 
these facts that the reader may understand 
that these cells are “living things,’ having mind 
action. 

These cells are built up into organs, parts, 
tissue, muscle, etc., and form what is known 
as cell communities, in which their minds 
seem to combine, in addition to their having 
independent mental action. In the case of the 
liver, for instance, the millions of cells composing 
that organ have a community-mind, which may 
be called the “liver-mind;’ and which acts as an 
“entity”—subject, always, to the control of the 
Instinctive Mind. This is a most important fact to 
remember, in connection with psychic healing, 
for the whole principle of the latter depends 
upon the fact that these organs, through their 
minds, are amenable to Mental Control and 
Direction. 
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As we have said, each cell belongs to a cell- 
group; and each group forms a part of a larger 
group, and so on until the whole forms a great 
group or whole community of cells, under the 
control of the Instinctive Mind. And the little 
minds of the entire cell community combine 
under the control of that great Instinctive 
Mind. And, at the same time, there are lesser 
combinations, and still lesser, until the mind 
of the single cell is reached. The entire mental 
organism of the cells is something quite 
wonderful, and startling. 

The control of these cell-communities is one 
of the duties of the Instinctive Mind, and it 
usually does its work very well, unless interfered 
with by the Intellect, which sometimes sends it 
fearthoughts and demoralizes it. The Intellect 
insists upon interfering with the established 
order of the body, and by introducing strange 
customs and habits, tends to demoralize the 
cell-communities and to bring disorder into 
their ranks. 
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Sometimes something akin to rebellion 
springs up among these cell-communities or 
groups, and they revolt at working overtime, or 
from similar reasons. In this connection we take 
the liberty of quoting from our book entitled 
“Hatha Yoga,’ which gives a clear idea of these 
cell rebellions. The book says: “At times it 
seems that some of the smaller groups (and 
even some of the larger on certain occasions) 
go ‘on a strike; rebelling against unaccustomed 
and improper work forced upon them— 
working overtime—and similar causes, such as 
a lack of proper nourishment. These little cells 
often act just as would men under the same 
circumstances—the analogy is often startling to 
the observer and investigator. These rebellions 
or strikes seem to spread, if matters are not 
arranged, and even when matters are patched 
up, the cells seem to return to their work in a 
sullen manner, and, instead of doing their work 
the best they know how, they will do as little 
as possible, and only just when they feel like 
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it. A restoration of normal conditions, resulting 
from improved nutrition, proper attention, etc., 
will gradually bring about a return to normal 
functioning, and matters may be very much 
expedited by orders from the Will, directed 
immediately to the cell-groups. It is astonishing 
how soon order and discipline may be restored 
in this way.’ 

Science has shown us the truth of the old Yogi 
teachings that all disease was cell-disease, and it 
follows that if we can manage to get control of 
the cell-trouble, we have mastered the entire 
problem. This control may be acquired in a 
number of ways, and the explanation of these 
ways and their method of application, forms 
the subject of this book. 
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Chapter V: The Three Forms of Psychic 
Healing. 





A: WE STATED at the close of our last chapter, 
the control of the cells manifesting physical 
disease, might be accomplished by the several 
forms of Psychic Healing, which may be 
considered in three forms known as: 

(1) Pranic Healing, or healing by the sending 
of Prana or Vital Force to the affected parts, 
thereby stimulating the cells and tissue to 
normal activity, the result being that the waste 
matter is ejected from the system, and normal 
conditions restored. This form of healing is 
known in the Western world as “Magnetic 
Healing,’ etc., and many cures have been made 
by reason thereof, although many of the healers 
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have not known the principles underlying the 
work, although they had acquired a very good 
working knowledge of the methods to be 
employed. 

(2) Mental Healing, by which is meant the 
control of the cell-minds, either direct, or 
through the Instinctive Mind of the sick person. 
This form of Healing includes what is known 
in the Western World as Mental Healing, 
direct and absent; Suggestive Healing; Psychic 
Healing, etc., etc., etc., and includes many so- 
called religious forms of healing which are but 
forms of Mental Healing, disguised under the 
cover of religious teachings and theories. 

(3) Spiritual Healing, by which is meant 
a high form of healing arising from the 
Healer possessing a high degree of Spiritual 
Unfoldment, and allowing the light of his or 
her, higher mentality to pour forth upon the 
mind of the patient, bathing him in a wave of 
high thought and lifting him, temporarily to a 
higher plane of being. This form of healing is 
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not nearly so common as one might be led to 
believe from listening to the talk of the healers 
and their patients. In fact it is very rare, and 
none but healers of a very high order possess 
it. Many who think that they have it, are simply 
using the ordinary methods of Mental Healing, 
and have not the slightest idea of what true 
Spiritual Healing consists. But, no harm is done, 
so long as the results are obtained, and we 
merely mention the matter here, that the reader 
may form a clear idea of the entire subject. 
Each of these forms of Psychic Healing will be 
considered in turn, as we proceed. 

The principal point to be remembered, at 
this point is that at the last all forms of Psychic 
Healing are forms of Mental Healing. Even the 
healing by Prana, is Mental Healing, for the 
Prana is moved by the Mind, and in fact, is the 
power of Mind itself, as we shall see presently. 
The disease or trouble is called “physical,” that 
is, is manifest in the cells of the physical body, 
and, if we examine it closely we will see that it 
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is really a mental trouble of the particular cells 
affected. And, consequently the only way a 
cure may be effected, is by reaching the mental 
part of the cell, and rousing it to normal activity. 
This may be accomplished in many ways, but all 
ways, at the last are Mental Ways, for it is not 
the “way” that works the cure, but the mind 
that is aroused by the Way. These points will 
be brought out as we proceed. 

In our next chapter, we shall consider the 
form of Psychic Healing called Pranic Healing. 
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Chapter VI: The Principles of Pranic Healing. 





Bic WE CAN understand Pranic Healing, 
we must understand something about 
Prana. Prana is the name given by the Yogi 
philosophers to “Vital Force,’ or Energy, which 
is found within the body of every living thing. It 
may be called the Life Force. At the last, Prana 
is known to be Mental in its nature, and is the 
Energy of the Mind of the Universe. But in 
order to avoid metaphysical distinctions in this 
book, let us follow the usual custom of treating 
Prana as an independent thing, just as we do 
Mind and Matter. 

The Yogis teach that Prana is a Universal 
Principle—a Something pervading all Space, 
and together with Mind and Matter composing 
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the Threefold Manifestation of the Absolute. 
Leaving aside the manifestations of Prana in 
the forms of Force, known as Electricity, Heat, 
Light, etc., let us consider it in its manifestation 
of Vital Force, which is the only aspect with 
which we are concerned in this book. Prana is 
the Force by which all activity is carried on in 
the body—by which all bodily movements are 
possible—by which all functioning is done— 
by which all signs of life manifest themselves. 
We have described Prana at considerable 
length in our other books, and do not desire to 
repeat ourselves, and to take up space in such 
repetitions, any more than can be avoided. 
Briefly, however, we may say that Prana is 
that Principle of Life which is found in the air, 
water, food, etc., from which the living organism 
absorbs it to use in the work of the body. We 
advise all students of this book to read either 
the “Science of Breath,’ or else “Hatha Yoga” 
in order to gain a fuller idea of the subject of 
Prana. In the books named, we have given many 
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exercises whereby Prana may be stored up and 
acquired, and also how it may be used. 

The general principles of Pranic Healing 
rests on the fact that Prana may be transferred 
or transmitted from one person to another, in 
many ways. The usual method, and the most 
effective, is to use the hands and make passes 
over the sick person, and at the same time 
directing a current of Prana to the affected 
part, thereby stimulating and stirring into 
activity the sluggish cell-groups. The Prana 
so transferred acts as a bracing tonic to the 
patient, and invigorates and strengthens him 
wonderfully besides tending to produce the 
local improvement, just noted. 

Prana may also be sent to the patient in 
the shape of Energized Thought, directed 
from the Mind of the Healer. This fact has not 
generally been brought out in works on the 
subject, but we shall pay much attention to it 
in our consideration of Pranic Healing, in our 
next chapter. In fact, very wonderful healing 
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work may be performed by those methods 
alone, without reference to the other phases of 
Healing. 

The student will notice that we are not 
tarrying long to discuss theories. This is done 
purposely, for we wish to make this book a 
book of practical facts, and instruction, and 
the majority of the theories will be familiar to 
those who have read our other books, which, 
although not devoted to the subject of healing, 
nevertheless, touch upon the general theories 
underlying all psychic phenomena. 

Healing of the sick by means of “laying on of 
hands” has been known from the earliest days 
of the race. As far back in history as we are 
able to go, we may find trace of this practice. 
And, it is only fair to surmise that before the 
days of written history, the custom was likewise 
prevalent. It is found among all races of people 
today, even among the savage races. It seems to 
have arisen from an instinctive conviction in the 
mind of man, that healing lay in that direction. 
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The Indians, the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Chinese, of ancient days, were perfectly familiar 
with this form of healing. In Egypt the ancient 
carvings in the rocks show healers treating 
patients by placing one hand on the stomach, 
and the other on the back. And the early 
explorers of China report that similar practices 
were common there. 

The Old Testament is full of instances of 
this form of healing. And we also find cases 
mentioned in the New Testament. St. Patrick is 
reported to have healed the blind in Ireland, by 
placing his hands upon their eyes. St. Bernard is 
reported as having cured eleven blind people, 
and to have enabled eighteen lame persons 
to regain the use of the limbs, all in one day; 
and in Cologne he is reported to have cured 
twelve lame people, also three dumb persons, 
and ten deaf ones, all by means of the laying on 
of hands. The history of the early church is full 
of instances of this sort, and making allowance 
for the romantic tales that always arise in such 
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cases, we may see that much good and effective 
work was done by these people, in this way. 

Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, is reported by 
history to have had the power of curing colic 
and diseases of the spleen, by touching the 
persons affected. The Emperor Vespasian is said 
to have cured nervous diseases, and lameness, 
blindness, etc., by laying on of hands. Hadrian 
cured people having dropsical diseases, by 
applying the points of his fingers to them. King 
Olaf healed instantaneously by laying his hands 
upon the sufferer. The early kings of England 
and France healed goitre and throat affections 
by the “King’s touch.” In England there was 
a disease called “the King's evil’ which was 
thought to be curable only by the touch of the 
King. 

The Courts of Hapsburg were believed to 
be able to cure stammering by a kiss. Pliny 
reports that in the ancient days there were 
men who cured the bites of serpents by the 
touch. Numerous religious celebrities cured 
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disease by the laying on of hands. In England, 
Greatrakes created quite a sensation, and 
invited persecution, by going about curing 
all sorts of diseases in this way—his success in 
curing diseases that had been thought to be 
curable by the “King's touch” caused many to 
regard him as a pretender to the throne. In the 
seventeenth century a gardener named Levret 
performed wonderful cures in the streets 
of London, by stroking the afflicted with his 
fingers. In 1817, a Silician inn-keeper named 
Richter cured thousands of people by applying 
his hands to them. 

So you see, the fact of Pranic Healing has 
made itself apparent in all ages and among all 
people, and those having sufficient confidence 
in themselves to perform cures, were looked 
upon as specially gifted persons. But the fact 
is that the “gift” is one common to the race, 
and may be manifested by anyone who has 
sufficient confidence in himself to try it, and 
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who has sufficient earnestness to “throw his 
heart” into the work. 

The old Yogi teachers of over twenty-five 
centuries ago, had reduced this form of healing 
to a science, and traces of their knowledge 
filtered out to all parts of the world. The 
Egyptians obtained their knowledge from the 
great Yogi teachers, and established schools 
of their own. The Greeks obtained a similar 
knowledge from India and Egypt. And the 
Hebrews and Assyrians are believed to have 
obtained theirs through Egyptian channels. 
The early Greek physicians performed their 
principal cures by the laying on of hands, and 
manipulation of the affected parts of the body. 
With them the healing process was something 
belonging to the orders of the priesthood, 
and the general public were not allowed to 
participate in its mysteries. Hippocrates has 
written: “The affections suffered by the body, 
the soul sees quite well with shut eyes. Wise 
physicians, even among the ancients, were 
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aware how beneficial to the blood is to make 
slight frictions with the hands over the body. 
It is believed by many experienced doctors 
that the heat which oozes out of the hand, on 
being applied to the sick, is highly salutary 
and assuaging. The remedy has been found 
to be applicable to sudden as well as habitual 
pains, and various species of debility, being 
both renovating and strengthening in its 
effects. It has often appeared, while | have thus 
been soothing my patients, as if there were 
a singular property in my hands to pull and 
draw away from the affected parts aches and 
diverse impurities, by laying my hand upon 
the place, and by extending my fingers toward 
it. Thus it is known to some of the learned that 
health may be implanted in the sick by certain 
gestures, and by contact, as some diseases may 
be communicated from one to another.” 
Aesculapius treated diseases by breathing 
on the affected parts, and by stroking them 
with his hands. The ancient Druids, that is the 
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priesthood, performed cures in this way, the 
same being made a part of their religious 
ceremonies and rites. Tacitus, Vopiscus, and 
Lampridius, report these things of the Druids, 
and give wonderful testimony regarding their 
“gifts.” 

The records of the Middle Ages are filled 
with similar accounts of wonderful cures 
accomplished by the laying on of the hands, 
the churches being the usual scene of the 
cures. Van Helmont, who lived about the first 
part of the seventeenth century, seemed to 
be acquainted with the principles of Pranic 
healing, for he writes: “Magnetism is active 
everywhere, and there is nothing new in it but 
the name; it is a paradox only to those who 
ridicule everything, and who attribute to the 
power of Satan whatever they are unable to 
explain.” 

About the same time, a Scotchman named 
Maxwell, taught similar methods of healing. He 
believed in a vital spirit pervading the universe, 
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which man could draw upon in order to cure 
diseases. In 1734, Father Hehl, a priest, taught 
the existence of an “universal fluid,’ which 
might be used to cure diseases. He made many 
wonderful cures, but was driven out of the 
church for possessing the power of the devil, 
and using witchcraft. Mesmer taught the theory 
of Animal Magnetism, and accomplished cures 
by its aid, always using his hands in applying 
it. Mesmer left many followers and disciples, 
many of whom gained great prominence, the 
Marquis of Puysegur being one of these. 

In Germany Mesmer's doctrines, and those 
that grew of them, gained great popularity 
and prominence. Bremen was a great centre 
of the “Animal Magnetism” doctrine, and from 
there it spread all over Germany. The Prussian 
government took a great interest in the matter, 
and established a hospital for the cure of 
diseases by “magnetic” treatment. Various 
Continental governments passed rigid laws 
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keeping the magnetic treatments in the hands 
of the medical fraternity. 

And, so from country to country, the 
new doctrines spread. Often repressed by 
governmental interference, urged on by 
medical opposition, it still flourishes in various 
forms, and under different theories. During the 
past ten years it has gained great prominence 
in America and Great Britain, both from the 
various schools of “Magnetic Healing,’ as well 
as from the tremendous growth of the "New 
Thought movement.’ Many theories have been 
evolved to account for it, ranging from purely 
material ones to religious conceptions. But, 
notwithstanding the theories, the work went 
on, and cures were accomplished. The laying 
on of hands played a prominent part in nearly 
all these forms of healings, in spite of their 
theories or names of their schools. 

Many people still believe that this form of 
healing is some sort of special gift, inherent in, 
and bestowed upon certain individuals. But 
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this is not so, for the “gift” of healing is inherent 
in each person, although some attain more 
proficiency than others, by reason of their 
peculiar temperamental adaptability for the 
work. And all may cultivate and develop this 
“gift! 

We do not care to devote a great deal of 
space to the theory underlying Pranic Healing— 
for all the various forms of healing by the laying 
on of hands, really comes under this head, in 
spite of conflicting theories and names. But we 
may as well briefly run over the fundamental 
ideas underlying the subject. 

Perhaps the better way would be to identify 
the word “Prana,’ with that which we recognize 
as Vital Force, so we will use the word Vital 
Force, in this chapter, in our work of explaining 
the nature of Prana. 

Vital Force is that which underlies all physical 
action of the body. It is that which causes the 
circulation of the blood—the movements of 
the cells—in fact all the motions upon which 
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depend the life of the physical body. Without 
this Vital Force, there could be no life—no 
motion—no action. Some call it “nervous force; 
but it is the one thing, no matter by what name 
it may be called. It is this force that is sent forth 
from the nervous system by an effort of the will, 
when we wish a muscle to move. And it is this 
force which causes that muscle to move. 

It is not necessary to go into a discussion of 
the real nature and essence of this Vital Force, 
for that would carry us far into other phases 
of the subject. Enough for our purpose is the 
fact that it really exists, and may be used in the 
healing of disease. The electrician—even the 
most advanced men of that science—know 
nothing of the real nature of Electricity, and yet 
they are able to make wonderful use of it, and 
to understand its laws of operation. And so it is 
with this matter of Vital Force, for to understand 
its real nature and origin, one would need to 
know the real nature and origin of the Universe. 
But, man may, and does, use this force every 
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moment of his life, and may turn it to account 
in other ways, such as the healing of the sick. 
Man absorbs his supply of Vital Force from 
the food he eats; the water he drinks; and 
largely from the air he breathes. He also has 
a mental source of energy, whereby he draws 
to himself energy from the great reservoirs of 
Energy, of the Universal Mind. In our books 
"Science of Breath” and “Hatha Yoga,’ we have 
gone into this matter at greater length, and all 
students of Psychic Healing should acquaint 
themselves with those books, if they have not 
done so already. This Vital Energy is stored up in 
the Brain, and great nerve centres of the body, 
from which it is drawn to supply the constantly 
arising wants of the system. It is distributed over 
the wires of the nervous system, to all parts 
of the body. In fact, every nerve is constantly 
charged with Vital Force, which is replenished 
when exhausted. Every nerve is a “live wire,’ 
through which the flow of Vital Force proceeds. 
And, more than this, every cell in the body, no 
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matter where it is located, or what work it is 
doing, contains more or less Vital Energy, at all 
times. 

A strong healthy person, is one who is 
charged with a goodly supply of Vital Force, 
which travels to all parts of the body, refreshing, 
stimulating, and producing activity and energy. 
Not only does it do this, but it surrounds his 
body like an aura, and may be felt by those 
coming in contact. A person depleted of Vital 
Force will manifest ill-health, lack of vitality, etc., 
and will only regain his normal condition when 
he replenishes his store of Vitality. 

While the medical fraternity are quite free 
to express their belief in the existence of Vital 
Force—although they differ in their theories 
regarding the nature of the same—they insist 
that it cannot be transferred beyond the limits 
of the nervous system of the person producing 
or manifesting it. But this is contradicted by 
the actual experiences of thousands of people 
who know that Vital Force, Prana, or Magnetism, 
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call it what you will, may be, and has been 
transmitted to the body of a third person, who 
is thereby strengthened and invigorated by 
reason thereof. 

Many of the advocates and practitioners of 
this form of Healing have caused a confusion 
in the public mind by calling it “Magnetism, 
or "Magnetic Healing,’ etc. There is nothing 
“Magnetic” about this Vital Force, for it arises 
from an entirely different cause, although, to 
be sure, all forms of Force or Energy arise from 
the same primal cause. Vital Force is something 
which plays its own part in the economy of 
Nature, and that part is entirely different from 
that played by Magnetism. It is something 
different from anything else, and can be 
compared only with itself. 

All persons have more or less Vital Force, 
and all persons have the power of increasing 
their store, and of transmitting it to others, 
and thereby curing disease. In other words 
all persons are potential healers. There has 
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been much talk a bout persons being "gifted 
in this form of Healing, but the fact is that all 
persons have the “gift, and may develop it by 
confidence and practice. And this development 
is the purpose of this part of the book. 

The principles of Pranic Healing is the filling 
of the cells of the affected part with a fresh and 
full supply of Vital Force or Prana, whereby the 
cells are enabled to regain normal powers of 
functioning, and work, the consequence being 
that when the cells work properly, the organ 
recovers its former activity, and the entire 
system regains Health—and Health, after all, is 
merely Normal Functioning. 





n 
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Chapter VII: The Practice of Pranic Healing. 





T: USE OF the hands in healing seems to be 
the result of an instinctive tendency of the 
race. The mother naturally places her hands on 
the head of the child who runs to her with a 
story of a fall, or hurt, and the child seems to 
be quieted and relieved by the application of 
the mother's hands. How many times do we see 
and hear mothers relieving their children in this 
way, saying: “Now, dear, it is all right—Mother 
has made it all right—now run away and play.’ 
And the child departs, its tears drying on its 
cheeks. 
Or, if any of us hurt ourselves, how natural it 
is to place the hands on the part, and getting 
relief in that way. The curing of headaches 
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by the application of the hands, is quite 
common, and the touch of the hand of the 
nurse brings relief to the sick person. And 
these simple movements—almost instinctive 
in their nature—form the basis of the practice 
of Pranic Healing. The process is so simple, that 
it scarcely needs to be taught, although in this 
book we shall present to your attention some 
of the best methods practiced by those who 
have attained proficiency in the science of this 
form of healing. 

The principal means of conveying Vital 
Force or Prana, in healing, are known as (1) 
Gazing, or transmitting by the eye; (2) Passes, 
or transmitting by the hands; and (3) Breathing, 
or transmitting by the breath. All of these 
methods are efficacious, and, in fact, all may be 
used conjointly with the others. 

Inasmuch as the transmission of the Vital 
Force is largely Mental, and as the eye is a well- 
known channel of conveying Mental Force, it 
follows that the eye may be advantageously 
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used in conveying or transmitting Vital Force in 
healing. In the process of healing, when passes 
are being made over the affected part, the 
healer will find that it will increase the effect if 
he will look intently at the part being treated, 
and in so doing concentrate his mind, and “will” 
that Power be transferred to the part, and the 
diseased cells be given strength to properly 
perform their work. 

Many healers use the breath, during healing, 
with excellent results. It is usually applied by 
breathing directly upon the affected parts, 
in which the warm breath seems to have a 
wonderfully stimulating effect. It is also applied 
by breathing upon a piece of flannel applied 
directly over the affected part, in which the 
flannel retains much of the heat, and soon 
grows too warm for comfort. These forms will 
be noted as we proceed. 

But the principal means of transmitting 
the Vital Force, in this form of Healing, is by 
the use of the hands, by means of Passes and 
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Manipulations. We shall consider the process 
of making Passes, first, and will then take up the 
several forms of manipulation. 

The position of the hands in making the 
Passes may be described as follows: 

Hold the hands well apart, with the fingers 
extended and separated. If your patient be 
seated, raise your hand above his head, and 
then bring them down before him, slowly and 
gradually, until you finish with a sweeping 
motion about the knees. When the pass is 
completed, swing the fingers sideways, as if 
you were throwing water from them, and then 
bring up the hands with fingers closed, forming 
the upward movement, along the sides of the 
patient, with the palms of the hands toward 
his sides. Then, when the hands reach over his 
head, again bring them down in front of him, 
with the fingers extended. By keeping the idea 
that you are bathing him in a flow of Vital Force, 
which is pouring from your finger ends, you 
will soon acquire the power motion, and, after 
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all, each healer has his own favorite motions, 
which come to him instinctively. The downward 
motions of the hands, bring a restful feeling to 
the patient, while an upward movementin front 
of the face causes a feeling of wakefulness, and 
activity. 

There are anumber of variations in the several 
passes, etc., which we shall now consider. The 
student is advised to acquaint himself with the 
various movements, that he may not appear 
awkward when he practices upon some person 
desiring relief. Familiarity with the movements 
imparts a confidence that cannot be acquired 
otherwise, and besides, it leaves the mind of 
the healer free from bother about details, and 
enables him to concentrate his attention upon 
the work of healing. 

Longitudinal Passes, are passes made in a 
downward direction along the body, such as 
we have mentioned above. They are made 
along the part affected, whether that part be 
the head, chest, limbs, or any special part of 
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the body. They are always made downward, 
and never upward. As we have said above, 
the idea to be kept in the mind is that you 
are pouring out a stream of Vital Force from 
the tips of your fingers. Your fingers must be 
spread out (as above stated) and the palm 
must be underneath. The movements must be 
down, with fingers extended, but the upward 
movements must be made along the sides 
of the patient, with fingers closed, and palms 
turned toward the sides of the patient. No 
special distance is to be observed, this matter 
being left to your instinctive sense, which will 
soon inform you as to the right distance, which 
will be found to be much nearer in some cases 
than in others. When you feel that the distance 
is “just about right,’ then be satisfied that you 
have caught the proper distance at which the 
best effects may be produced. 

In a general way, however, it may be said that 
a slow movement, at a distance of say three or 
four inches from the body, produces a sense of 
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comfort, rest, and relief. A rather more rapid 
movement made at the distance of say one 
foot, seems to have a more stimulating effect, 
and causes a sense of activity and energy in the 
parts. A still more stimulating effect is obtained, 
when the passes are made more rapidly and 
vigorously, at a distance of say two feet from 
the body. These last mentioned passes, tend to 
stimulate the circulation, and to arouse activity 
in sluggish organs. 

Transversal Passes are passes made across 
the body or part. They are made by turning 
the hands so that the palms will be sideways 
and outward, instead of inward. This will 
require a peculiar turning of the wrist, but the 
position will soon become easy. When the 
hands are in the right position, sweep them 
out, sideways, before the body or part, and in 
bringing them back, reverse the palms so that 
they are inward, and facing each other, instead 
of having their backs to each other. These 
passes have been found to be very efficacious 
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in “loosening up” the affected parts, where 
congestion has occurred. It is often well to give 
this form of treatment, before giving the regular 
Longitudinal Passes. 

A valuable form of treatment, in some cases, 
is had in what is known as Palmar Presentation. 
This is accomplished by presenting the palm 
of the hand to the affected part, at a distance 
of about six inches, or even a little nearer, and 
holding it there for several minutes. This is 
usually performed with one hand alone. It has 
a stimulating and strengthening effect. 

Akin to this is what is known as Digital 
Presentation, which consists in extending and 
presenting the fingers of the right hand toward 
the affected part, at a distance of six inches, 
and holding them there for several minutes, 
allowing the Vital Force to flow from the ends 
of the fingers into the affected part. In some 
cases, the best results may be obtained in this 
manner. 
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A variation of Digital Presentation may 
be effected by what is known as Rotary 
Presentation, which consists in holding the 
hands as above stated, for a moment or two, 
and then beginning a rotary movement of the 
hand (at the distance of six inches) from left to 
right, in the same direction as the hands of a 
watch. This is quite stimulating. 

Another variation is what is known as 
Perforating, which is accomplished by giving 
the fingers a “twisting” movement, just as if they 
were boring holes in the body of the patient 
(at the distance of six inches). This movement is 
very stimulating, and stirs into activity parts that 
are sluggish or congested. It is apt to produce a 
feeling of warmth in the part treated. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that in 
these Presentation treatments, the different 
forms vary in force. For instance Palmar 
Presentation is the mildest form. Then comes 
Digital Presentation, which is considerably 
stronger. Then comes Rotary Presentation, 
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which manifests a considerably higher degree 
of energy. Then comes Perforation, which is the 
strongest of all. 

Very good results may be obtained in certain 
cases, by what is known as the Application of 
the Hands, which consists in merely placing 
the hands (the palms of the hands, of course), 
directly upon the flesh over the affected part, 
and holding them there for several moments. 
Then removing them, rub the palms briskly 
together, and replace them on the part. Repeat 
this a number of times, and marked results 
will be apparent. This is a favorite treatment 
for headaches, and in fact, may be used in 
the treatment of almost any form of trouble, 
changing the position of the hands in order 
to suit the emergencies of the case. In cases of 
neuralgia, etc., this form of treatment is found 
valuable in relieving the pain. 

Stroking is a form of treatment that is very 
beneficial in directing the circulation, and 
equalizing it when there appears to be a 
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tendency toward imperfect circulation, etc. 
It has a sedative, soothing effect, and is a 
very good method to use in winding up, or 
terminating a treatment. 

Stroking should be applied by bringing the 
tips of the fingers in a very light contact with 
the body of the patient, over the affected 
parts or over the entire body. It should always 
be performed in a downward, or outward 
direction, and never in an upward or inward 
direction. It should be performed in one 
direction only, and not to-and-fro. The tips of 
the fingers are to be moved gently over the 
body, with a very light contact, not even the 
weight of the hand being allowed to bear upon 
the patient. “Lightness, gentleness, and airiness;’ 
are the words best describing the movement. 
A little practice will give the student the right 
movement. 

If you desire to stroke the entire body of the 
patient, it is well to divide the process into two 
distinct treatments, viz., (1) from the head down 
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to the waist, and (2) from the waist down to the 
feet. In giving the general stroking treatment to 
the whole body, itis well to devote considerable 
attention to the chest, and abdominal region, in 
order that the organs be stimulated, and their 
“magnetism” equalized. 

It is well, also, to remember that the old and 
tried principle of “Rubbing; is but another 
mode of communicating Vital Force, or Prana. 
This form of treatment is as old as the race, 
and has been practiced in all times, and by all 
peoples. Alpini reports, in his work entitled, 
"De Medicinze Egyptiorum,’ that the Egyptian 
priests were adepts at certain mystical and 
medical rubbings, which form of treatment 
was used by them in curing chronic diseases. 
Hippocrates held rubbings in high favor, and 
evidently employed them very frequently. He 
has written as follows: "A doctor ought to know 
many things; he should not be unacquainted 
with the benefits to be derived from rubbing. 
With its application quite contrary effects may 
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be produced; it loosens stiff joints, and gives 
tone and strength to those which are relaxed’ 
Celsus, nearly two thousand years ago, was a 
vigorous advocate of this method of treatment, 
and in his books he devotes much space to this 
form of Vital treatment, and incidentally proves 
that it was known and practiced long before his 
time. 

In ancient Rome, rubbing was a favorite form 
of treatment, and was employed regularly by 
the wealthy, in order to keep in good condition, 
a practice that is followed by many wealthy 
people of our own times, under the name of 
“massage, etc. Alexander of Tralles, a Greek 
physician of the sixth century, was an initiate in 
the “mystic rubbings,’ and incorporated it in his 
practice. He claimed that it helped to throw off 
morbid matter, and calmed the nervous system, 
and facilitated perspiration. He also held that it 
tended to calm convulsions, and was efficacious 
in a number of complaints. He wrote much on 
the subject, and agreed with Hippocrates that 
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these “secret rubbings” should be imparted 
only to “sacred persons,’ and not allowed to 
become the property of the profane. Peter 
Borel, the physician to Louis xi, of France, 
reports that one Degoust, a clerk of the court 
at Nismes, healed multitudes of people by 
rubbing their limbs. 

And in our own time, Massage is a deservedly 
popular form of treatment, and the new school 
of “Osteopathy” is growing in favor. In both 
of these forms of practice, outside of any 
particular virtue due to the particular merits 
claimed by the respective practitioners, there 
is a great benefit derived by the transmitting of 
Vital Force from healer to patient, whether the 
practitioner admits this to be the case or not. 

In Rubbing for the purpose of stimulating 
the parts by Vital Force, the healer should 
be gentle in his movements, force not being 
desirable or necessary, as the effect is gained 
by the passing of Vitality to the parts, not by 
the mere manipulation. 
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In applying this form of treatment, the palm 
of the hand, and the lower part of the fingers, 
should be used. The tips of the fingers, and 
the end of the thumb should be turned back. 
Healers having a fleshy lower part of the thumb, 
may use its palmar surface effectively in this 
treatment. The movements should be made 
downward. Some practitioners use a slightly 
different movement from that above indicated, 
inasmuch as they make a peculiar pressure with 
the flat ends of the fingers, following after the 
pressure of the palm of the hand. Students may 
follow either plan, as may seem preferable to 
them. Some healers claim to get the best results 
from this employment of the finger ends, while 
others carefully avoid the use of same. In each 
case it has been noticed, that the particular 
form of treatment is used because the healer 
feels that the Vital Force is best conveyed by 
his particular form of treatment. It seems to be 
a matter of “feeling” on the part of the healer, 
and this peculiar “feeling” is a safe rule to follow, 
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and it manifests itself to all persons after they 
begin to give treatments. 

Another form of treatment, known as Rotary 
Motion has been found to be very efficacious, 
by a number of healers. It consists in a circular 
rubbing movement of the hand and fingers 
(as above described), over the affected parts. 
The movements should always be made in the 
direction of the movement of the hands of a 
watch, and never in a reverse direction. This 
movement produces activity of the cells, and is 
useful in cases of sluggish functioning, etc. 

Another form of treatment is known as 
kneading, and is found valuable in cases of 
stiffened muscles, rheumatism, etc., in which 
the trouble is local and not organic. Kneading 
is accomplished by grasping the muscles or 
tissues, and “working” them against the adjacent 
surfaces. It is composed of three different 
forms, viz., Surface Kneading, Palmar Kneading, 
and Digital Kneading. 
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Surface Kneading is practically a “pinching” 
movement, and consists in grasping the skin 
firmly between the thumb and forefinger, and 
then lifting it up a little, and then releasing it 
and letting it fly back to its normal condition. 
The two hands are used, alternately, the one 
picking up the skin as the other drops it, the 
surface being gone over in a systematic manner. 
This is quite a stimulating treatment, and is very 
beneficial in cases of poor circulation, etc. 

Palmar Kneading is performed with the 
whole hand. The healer grasps the flesh, or 
muscle, with the palm of his hand, with fingers 
close together, and the thumb out. Do not use 
the thumb, but grasp the flesh between the 
palm of the hand, and the fingers, the lower 
part of the palm, called the “heel” of the hand, 
and the fleshy part of the thumb being used 
in the movement. Hold the flesh firmly, and do 
not allow it to slip. Knead deeply, so as to reach 
well into the muscles and flesh. The muscle or 
flesh should be thoroughly “worked,” and yet 
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not sufficiently to produce soreness. Do not use 
too much force, but be gentle and yet firm. Use 
the hands alternately. There are a number of 
variations of this movement, which will “come” 
to the healer as he practices. He will feel that his 
hands are “alive,’ and he will feel instinctively 
the best way to impart that “life” 

Digital Kneading is performed by grasping 
the flesh between the finger and thumb and 
gently “rubbing” it against the other flesh, or 
bone. 

In cases where stimulation is thought 
advisable, one may give forms of Percussion 
treatment, of which several are here mentioned. 
In giving this treatment, the wrist should be kept 
flexible, and “loose,” a stiff wrist being guarded 
against. The percussion should be elastic and 
springy, avoiding all roughness or bruising. 

The first method of administering Percussion 
may be called the “pounding movement,’ which 
consists in striking the body with the inside flat 
surface of the half-closed fist, the heel of the 
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hand and the closed ends of the fingers coming 
in contact with the flesh. 

The second method of administering 
Percussion may be called the “slapping 
movement, which consists of a chopping 
movement of the hand, which is held open 
with the fingers held together, the blow being 
made with the little finger side of the hand— 
the hand being likened to a butcher's cleaver 
employed in chopping. The fingers are held 
loosely together, coming together in a vibratory 
movement when the blow strikes. 

The third method may be called the “slapping 
method)’ in which the hand applies a “slapping” 
or “spanking” blow, the fingers being held rigid. 

The fourth method may be called the 
“clapping method,’ in which the hand is held 
in a hollow shape, so as to give forth a hollow 
sound—the position being similar to that 
employed by some people in a theatre when 
they wish to make a loud hollow sound with 
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their hands, in applauding. A little practice will 
perfect one in this movement. 

The fifth method, may be called the "tapping 
method; and consists in holding the tips of the 
fingers of each hand together, and then tapping 
the body, using the hands alternately. 

A favorite method of administering Pranic 
or Vital Force treatments is what is known as 
the “Vibrational Treatment,’ and consists of a 
series of vibrating movements of the healer’s 
hand. The fingers are usually employed in 
giving this treatment. The fingers are placed 
firmly over the part to be treated, and then 
a fine trembling or vibrating movement is 
communicated to the hand by the muscles of 
the arm. The movement is acquired by practice, 
and is somewhat difficult at first. It is a most 
powerful form of treatment, and the patient 
feels it like a current of electricity. You must 
not press upon the body with your wrist, and 
no more than the weight of the hand should 
be felt by the patient. When the Vibrational 
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Treatment is properly applied, the vibrations 
should permeate the region treated, so that 
if the other hand be placed under the body, 
the vibrations should be perceptible. Some 
teachers have instructed their pupils in this 
form of treatment, by placing a glass of water 
on a table, and instructing the student to 
make the Vibrational movements on the table. 
When the proper motion is acquired the water 
will merely quiver in the centre, and not move 
from side to side. We urge the student to give 
the necessary time and attention to Vibrational 
Treatment, as when once acquired it will be 
found wonderfully efficacious. 

The Breath Treatment has been used by 
many healers with wonderful effect. This 
form of treatment, also, has been known from 
prehistoric times. Arnobe informs us that the 
Egyptians used this method in the treatment of 
disease with great success, and some claimed 
that it was superior to stroking, or laying 
on of the hands. Mercklin, in his Tractatus 
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Medicophycis, tells of a case in which a young 
child, apparently lifeless, was restored to life 
and strength, by the breath of an old woman. 
Borel tells of a sect in one part of India who 
cured sickness by this method, and there are 
in India today certain priests who breathe 
on the sick, and seem to impart new life and 
vigor to them. Borel (who lived about 1650 
A.D.) tells of a case in which a servant brought 
to life the apparently dead body of his master 
by breathing upon him, and adds, quaintly: “Is 
it astonishing that the breath of man should 
produce such results, when we read that God 
breathed into the body of Adam to give him 
life? It is a fraction of this divine breath which 
even today can bring back health to the sick.’ 
In Spain there are persons called insalmadores, 
who heal by the saliva and by the breath. 
There are two general methods employed 
by healers in Breath Treatment. The first is 
generally known as “Hot Insufflation,’ which 
consists in placing over the affected part a clean 
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towel or napkin, and then pressing the half- 
opened mouth close up to the body, so that 
the breath cannot escape. Then breath slowly 
but firmly, as if you were causing the breath 
to penetrate the body. The towel will become 
very warm, and the patient will plainly feel the 
heat. Another form of giving this treatment is to 
hold the lips at a distance of nearly an inch from 
the body, and to breathe upon it just as one 
does in winter to warm his hands. The second 
plan consists in puckering up the lips, and 
blowing the breath from a distance of a foot or 
more, just as if you were trying to blow out a 
candle. This has a calming effect, and may even 
produce drowsiness. It is also useful in clearing 
a congested head, caused by overstudy, etc. 

Treatment by the Eye, is also much in favor 
by some healers, who use it in the following 
manner. They allow their gaze to “sweep” over 
the persons or the affected part, and literally 
bathe the patient in their “rays. 
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Vital Force is oftentimes imparted by means 
of intermediate objects, such as handkerchiefs, 
etc., which have been “magnetized” or “treated” 
just as if the person themselves were being 
treated. To “treat” or “magnetize” an object, 
such as a handkerchief, etc., the healer must 
make the passes over it, until he “feels” that 
it is surcharged, when he may discontinue his 
efforts. The object when worn by the patient, 
seems to radiate its magnetism gradually until 
after several days it seems to be exhausted. 
Some “magnetize” the object by holding it 
between their hands for a time. 

In giving the several treatments, it is well 
to always conclude by giving the Stroking 
Treatment, before described. This leaves 
the patient soothed and calmed down, and 
quieted. Never fail to “quiet down” the patient 
after a treatment. These things will soon come 
“intuitively” to the healer, and after all there is 
a something that cannot be taught except by 
one's own experience. And no two healers 
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follow just the same methods. Do not be afraid 
to follow your intuitive sense in this direction. 
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Chapter VIII: Pranic Breathing. 





P RANIC BREATHING PLAYS avery important part 
in Pranic Healing. It is the means or method 
whereby the supply of Prana is increased, and 
whereby it may be distributed to the affected 
parts. 

Pranic breathing is based upon the 
unceasing vibration which is always in evidence 
throughout all nature. Everything is in constant 
vibration. There is no rest in the Universe. 
From planet to atom, everything is in motion 
and vibration. If even a tiny atom would cease 
to vibrate the balance of Nature would be 
disturbed. In and through incessant vibration 
the work of the Universe is performed. Force 
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or Energy is constantly playing upon Matter, 
and producing the phenomena of life. 

The atoms of the human body are in a state 
of constant vibration. Vibration and motion is 
everywhere in evidence in the human economy. 
The cells of the body are constantly to be 
destroyed, replaced, and changed. Change, 
change everywhere and always. 

Rhythm pervades the universe. Everything 
from the greatest sun to the tiniest atom is in 
vibration, and has its own particular rate of 
vibration. The circling of the planets around the 
sun; the rise and fall of the sea; the breathing 
of the heart; the ebb and flow of the tide; all 
follow rhythmic laws. All growth and change is 
in evidence of this law. 

Our bodies are subject to this law, as well 
as are all other forms of matter. And upon an 
understanding of this law of rhythm depends 
largely the Yogi theory of Breath, and Pranic 
Healing. By falling in with the rhythm of the 
atoms of which the body is composed, the Yogi 
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manages to absorb a great amount of Prana, 
which he disposes of to bring about the results 
desired by him. 

The body which you occupy is like a small 
inlet running in to the land from the sea. 
Although apparently subject only to its own 
laws, it is really subject to the ebb and flow 
of the tides of the ocean. The great sea of 
life is swelling and receding, rising and falling, 
and we are responding to its vibrations and 
rhythm. In a normal condition we receive the 
vibration and rhythm of the great ocean of life, 
and respond to it, but at times the mouth of 
the inlet seems choked up with debris, and we 
fail to receive the impulse from Mother Ocean, 
and inharmony manifests within us. 

You have heard how a note on a violin, if 
sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, will start 
into motion vibrations which will in time 
destroy a bridge. The same result is true when a 
regiment of soldiers crosses a bridge, the order 
being always given to “break step” on such an 
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occasion, lest the vibration bring down both 
bridge and regiment. These manifestations 
of the effect of rhythmic motion will give you 
an idea of the effect on the body of rhythmic 
breathing. The whole system catches the 
vibration and becomes in harmony with the 
will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the 
lungs, and while in such complete harmony 
will respond readily to orders from the will. 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no 
difficulty in increasing the circulation in any 
part of the body by an order from the will, and 
in the same way he can direct an increased 
current of nerve force to any part or organ, 
strengthening and stimulating it. 

In the same way the Yogi by rhythmic 
breathing “catches the swing,’ as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control a greatly increased 
amount of Prana, which is then at the disposal 
of his will. He can and does use it as a vehicle 
for sending forth Prana to others. Rhythmic 
breathing will increase the value of mental 
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healing, magnetic healing, etc., several hundred 
per cent. 

In rhythmic breathing the main thing to 
be acquired is the mental idea or rhythm. To 
those who know anything of music, the idea of 
measured counting is familiar. To others, the 
rhythmic step of the soldier; “Left right; left, 
right; left, right; one, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four,’ will convey the idea. 

The Yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit 
corresponding with the beat of his heart. The 
heart beat varies in different persons, but the 
heart beat unit of each person is the proper 
rhythmic standard for that particular individual 
is his rhythmic breathing. Ascertain your normal 
heart beat by placing your fingers over your 
pulse, and then count: "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., until the rhythm becomes firmly fixed 
in your mind. A little practice will fix the rhythm, 
so that you will be able to easily reproduce it. 
The beginner usually inhales in about six pulse 
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units, but he will be able to greatly increase this 
by practice. 

The Yogi rule for rhythmic breathing is that 
the units of inhalation and exhalation should 
be the same, while the units for retention 
and between breaths should be one-half the 
number of those of inhalation and exhalation. 

The following exercises in Rhythmic Breathing 
should be thoroughly mastered, as it forms the 
basis of numerous other exercises, to which 
reference will be made later. 


RHYTHMIC BREATHING. 

(1) Sit or stand, in an easy posture, being sure 
to hold the chest, neck and head as nearly in a 
straight line as possible, with shoulders slightly 
thrown back and hands resting easily on the 
lap. In this position the weight of the body is 
largely supported by the ribs and the position 
may be easily maintained. The Yogi has found 
that one cannot get the best effect of rhythmic 
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breathing with the chest drawn in and the 
abdomen protruding. 

(2) Inhale slowly a deep breath, counting six 
pulse units. 

(3) Retain, counting three pulse units. 

(4) Exhale slowly through the nostrils, 
counting six pulse units. 

(5) Count three pulse beats between breaths. 

(6) Repeat a number of times, but avoid 
fatiguing yourself at the start. 

(7) When you are ready to close the exercise, 
practice the cleansing breath, which will rest 
you and cleanse the lungs. 

After a little practice you will be able to 
increase the duration of the inhalations and 
exhalations, until about fifteen pulse units are 
consumed. In this increase, remember that the 
units for retention and between breaths is one- 
half the units for inhalation and exhalation. 

Do not overdo yourself in your effort to 
increase the duration of the breath, but pay 
as much attention as possible to acquiring the 
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“rhythm, as that is more important than the 
length of the breath. Practice and try until you 
get the measured “swing” of the movement, 
and until you can almost “feel” the rhythm of the 
vibratory motion throughout your whole body. 
It will require a little practice and perseverance, 
but your pleasure at your improvement will 
make the task an easy one. The Yogis are most 
patient and persevering men, and their great 
attainments are due largely to the possession 
of these qualities. 

The following will give you a general idea of 
the use of the breath in Pranic Healing: 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The main principle to remember is that by 
rhythmic breathing and controlled thought you 
are enabled to absorb aconsiderable amount of 
Prana, and are also able to pass it into the body 
of another person, stimulating weakened parts 
and organs and imparting health and driving 
out diseased conditions. You must first learn to 
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form such a clear mental image of the desired 
condition that you will be able to actually feel 
the influx of Prana, and the force running down 
your arms and out of your finger tips into the 
body of the patient. Breathe rhythmically a 
few times until the rhythm is fairly established, 
then place your hands upon the affected part 
of the body of the patient, letting them rest 
lightly over the part. Then breathe rhythmically, 
holding the mental image that you are fairly 
“oumping” Prana into the diseased organ or 
part, stimulating it, and driving out the diseased 
conditions, just as one may pump clear water 
into a pail of dirty water, and thus drive out 
the latter in time. This plan is very effective if 
the mental image of the “pumping operation” 
is clearly held, the inhalation representing the 
lifting of the pump-handle, and the exhalation 
the actual pumping. In this way the patient is 
filled full of Prana and the diseased condition 
is driven out. Every once in a while raise the 
hands and “flick” the fingers as if you were 
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throwing off the diseased condition. It is well to 
do this occasionally and also to wash the hands 
after treatment, as otherwise you may take on 
a trace of the diseased condition of the patient. 
During the treatment let the Prana pour into 
the patient in one continuous stream, allowing 
yourself to be merely the pumping machinery 
connecting the patient with the universal 
supply of Prana, and allowing it to flow freely 
through you. You need not work the hands 
vigorously, but simply enough that the Prana 
freely reaches the affected parts. The rhythmic 
breathing must be practiced frequently during 
the treatment, so as to keep the rhythm normal 
and to afford the Prana a free passage. It is 
better to place the hands on the bare skin, but 
where this is not advisable or possible place 
them over the clothing. Vary above method 
occasionally during the treatment by stroking 
the body gently and softly with the finger tips, 
the fingers being kept slightly separated. This 
is very soothing to the patient. In cases of long 
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standing you may find it helpful to give the 
mental command in words, such as “get out, 
get out,’ or "be strong, be strong,’ as the case 
may be, the words helping you to exercise the 
will more forcibly and to the point. Vary these 
instructions to suit the needs of the case, and 
use your own judgment and inventive faculty. 
We have given you the general principles and 
you can apply them in hundreds of different 
ways. The above apparently simple instruction, 
if carefully studied, and applied, will enable 
one to accomplish all that the leading “magnetic 
healers” are able to, although their “systems” 
are more or less cumbersome and complicated. 
They are using Prana ignorantly and calling it 
“magnetism.” If they would combine rhythmic 
breathing with their “magnetic” treatment they 
would double their efficiency. 
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Chapter IX: Pranic Treatments. 





| IS WELL to begin treatments by preparing 
the hands, as follows: 

PREPARING THE HANDS. Rub the hands 
together briskly for a few minutes, and then 
swing them to-and-fro a little while, until they 
have that undefinable feeling of “aliveness” 
and being full of Energy. Clenching the hands 
together, and then opening them rapidly— 
repeating several times—will stimulate them 
wonderfully. Try it now, and see how the force 
seems to go to them. 

Some practitioners of Pranic Healing 
devote much of the time to what is known 
as the General Treatment, while others give 
the General Treatment only occasionally, and 
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devote more time to the special treatments 
of the affected parts. But, at any rate, there is 
nothing better than a General Treatment given 
frequently, for it equalizes the circulation of the 
entire body, and stimulates every muscle and 
nerve, and part, and causes the whole body to 
function with renewed energy and life, and aids 
materially in reestablishing normal conditions 
and functioning. 

GENERAL TREATMENT. Place the patient on his 
face, placing a pillow under his breast so that his 
chin may rest easily upon it, letting him place 
his arms in a comfortable position, hanging by 
the sides preferably. 

Then place your first and second finger on 
each side of his spinal column, or “back-bone;,’ 
so that the spine rests between the two fingers. 
Then bring the fingers down along the spine, 
slowly and firmly. If you find any tender joints 
you will know that some of the nerves emerging 
from the spinal column are congested, and 
that some organ or part is suffering by reason 
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thereof. If you notice a point much colder or 
warmer than the neighboring points you will 
know that there is some muscular contraction 
in the spinal region, which is affecting the 
circulation of the nerve centres, thereby causing 
pain and abnormal action in some part of the 
body reached by the nerve. Remember these 
points so that you may treat them specially by 
careful manipulation and stimulating vibration. 
Then turn the patient over on his back and pass 
the hands over the entire body, in turn, noting 
all contraction, tender spots, swellings, etc. 
Begin the actual general treatment by giving 
him a thorough spinal treatment as follows: 
Manipulate gently and carefully the entire 
length of the spinal column or back-bone, 
beginning at the neck, and working downward 
gradually, paying particular attention to the 
tender spots, or the points evidencing cold 
or heat, as before stated. First, work down 
one side of the spine, and then the other, 
manipulating carefully at each point. Then 
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give him a vibration treatment along the spine, 
finishing with a gentle stroking, which will be 
found very soothing. 

Then give him a Neck Treatment, as follows: 
Begin by a thorough kneading of the muscles 
of the back part of the neck, and a gentle 
manipulation of the throat. This treatment 
tends to render free and equal the circulation 
to and from the brain. 

Then manipulate the shoulders and arms, in 
succession, finishing by stroking the arm from 
the shoulder down to the finger-tips. 

Then manipulate the chest and back, and 
sides, in succession, finishing always with a 
Stroking. Apply Vibrations whenever the 
same seems advisable and comfortable to the 
patient. Apply percussion to the solid parts of 
the body when you deem it advisable. 

Then give the legs the same treatment that 
you have given the arms, finishing always with 
Stroking. 
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Then give the special regions—that is, the 
regions affected by pain, anddisease, the various 
treatments that seem advisable, following the 
instructions given in the preceding chapter. A 
good plan is to place the right hand over the 
pit of the stomach, or solar plexus, and the 
left hand under the middle of the back, and 
allow the current of Prana or Vital Force to flow 
through the body for a few minutes. In giving 
treatments in cases where pain is felt by the 
patient, heat your hands by briskly rubbing 
them together until they are well heated, and 
then place the right hand on the seat of the 
pain, and the left hand on the opposite side 
of the body or part, and mentally Will that 
the current shall drive out the pain. Always 
conclude the special or General Treatment with 
Stroking, which leaves the patient soothed and 
equalizes the circulation. You will be surprised 
at the wonderful effect of the Stroking. 

In the manipulation during the General 
Treatment, pause occasionally and allow the 
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hands to rest upon the body, the right hand 
on the front of the body and the left hand on 
the back. This allows the current to flow freely 
through, reaching the parts. 

CONSTIPATION. This trouble is treated by 
General Treatment, and special manipulations 
over the region of the Liver, and Abdomen. 
Vibration over the Liver and Bowels is also very 
efficacious in this case. Do not neglect the form 
of treatment whereby the current is passed 
through the parts, as stated above. Finish by 
Stroking. Be sure and advise the patient to drink 
more water, as Constipation is often caused by 
lack of sufficient fluids. Read the chapter on 
that subject in “Hatha Yoga.” 

DYSPEPSIA. This trouble is treated by General 
Treatment coupled with special treatments 
similar to that given in the case of Constipation, 
paying particular attention to the passing of 
the current through the digestive organs. 

DIARRHOEA. This trouble may be relieved, 
and sometimes almost instantaneously cured 
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by Pranic Treatment. In treating for this trouble 
be very gentle and avoid manipulations, 
confining the movements to Stroking, passing 
the current through the parts, etc., coupled with 
the following Special Treatment for Diarrhoea: 
This Special Treatment consists in an equalizing 
of the nerve force in what is known as the 
Splanchnic Nerve, which nerve seems to have 
the faculty of occasionally “running-away” like a 
frightened horse. This Special Treatment brings 
a pressure to bear on this nerve, and seems to 
be brought to its senses, especially if the Mind 
of the healer is directed to the spot, with a firm 
command, "Slow Down.’ The following is the 
best way to apply this treatment: Let the patient 
lie down on his back. Then place one hand 
under each side, placing your fingers on each 
side of his spine just below his last ribs. Then 
lift him up several inches, allowing his weight 
to rest on your fingers, his shoulders and “seat” 
resting on the bed, his back thus forming an 
arch. Do not be ina hurry, and move slowly. Let 
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him relax all his muscles during the treatment. 
Let him rest for, say fifteen minutes, and then 
if the trouble has not disappeared give him 
another treatment. Finish the treatment with 
Stroking. You will be surprised at the quickness 
with which the trouble often disappears during 
this treatment. You must keep your mind on 
the subject during the treatment, sending out 
strong thoughts of “Slow Down.’ 

LIVER TROUBLES are treated by General 
Treatments, accompanied with Special 
Treatments in the shape of manipulation of the 
region of the liver, accompanied with vibrations 
over the seat of the trouble. Do not forget to 
finish the treatment with Stroking. 

KIDNEY TROUBLES are treated similar to Liver 
Troubles, except that the Special Treatments 
are given over the region of the Kidneys. 

RHEUMATISM is treated by General 
Treatments accompanied by Special Kneading 
and manipulation of the affected part. 
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NEURALGIA is treated by General Treatment, 
accompanied by Special Kneading and 
manipulation of the affected part. 

IMPOTENCY, on Sexual weakness, is treated by 
General Treatment and Special manipulation 
and vitalizing of the region of the lower part of 
the back-bone or spine and the upper part of 
the “seat”. 

FEMALE TROUBLES may be greatly benefitted 
by General Treatment, and a gentle Special 
treatment of the parts around the seat of 
the trouble, special attention being given to 
Vibration over the parts. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON TREATMENTS. The 
above forms of treatments are given merely as 
a general guide. The healer must be governed 
by that sense of “Intuition” that comes to all 
healers who are interested in their work, and 
seems to be a special sense which Nature has 
bestowed upon those having an earnest desire 
to “heal”. This will come to you, and you will 
then understand it much better than we could 
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tell you. The first thing to do is to THOROUGHLY 
acquaint yourself with each and everyone of 
the forms of treatment described in the last 
chapter, so that you can make each movement 
naturally and easily, just as you use your 
hands in carrying your food to your mouth; in 
dressing yourself, etc., etc. Then when you have 
acquired the movements in this way—when 
they have become second-nature, as it were— 
then you will find yourself feeling impelled 
to use certain motions and movements, in 
preference to others, in each case, and you will 
find that the requirements of each case are met 
much better in this way than by the following 
of any set rules or directions in any book, or 
from any teacher. There is a “Healing Sense” 
that is just as real as any other of the senses, as 
you will discover if you get into this work. But 
remember this, acquaint yourself thoroughly 
with the details of each and every particular 
movement and form of treatment. Practice on 
some friend or relative, who is willing to help 
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you. A few minutes actual practice in this way, is 
worth pages of directions. Have confidence in 
yourself, and the Power that flows through you, 
and you will be successful. 


DISTANT HEALING. 

Prana colored by the thought of the sender 
may be projected to persons at a distance, 
who are willing to receive it, and the healing 
work done in this way. This is the secret of the 
“absent healing” of which the Western world 
has heard so much of late years. The thought 
of the healer sends forth and colors the Prana 
of the sender, and it flashes across space and 
finds lodgment in the psychic mechanism of 
the patient. It is unseen, and like the Marconi 
waves, it passes through intervening obstacles 
and seeks the person attuned to receive it. In 
order to treat persons at a distance, you must 
form a mental image of them until you can feel 
yourself to be en rapport with them. This is a 
psychic process dependent upon the mental 
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imagery of the healer. You can feel the sense of 
rapport when it is established, it manifesting in 
a sense of nearness. That is about as plain as we 
can describe it. It may be acquired by a little 
practice, and some will get it at the first trial. 
When rapport is established, say mentally to 
the distant patient, "I am sending you a supply 
of Vital Force or power, which will invigorate 
you and heal you.’ Then picture the Prana as 
leaving your mind with each exhalation of 
rhythmic breath, and traveling across space 
instantaneously and reaching the patient and 
healing him. It is not necessary to fix certain 
hours for treatment, although you may do so 
if you wish. The receptive condition of the 
patient, as he is expecting and opening himself 
up to your psychic force, attunes him to receive 
your vibrations whenever you may send them. 
If you agree upon hours, let him place himself 
in a relaxed attitude and receptive condition. 
The above is the great underlying principle of 
the “absent treatment” of the Western world. 
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You may do these things as well as the noted 
healers, with a little practice. 
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Chapter X: Auto-Pranic Treatments. 





Ne ONLY IS it possible for one person to 
treat another by Pranic Force, but one may 
also treat himself or herself with considerable 
effect, in the same way. This may seem strange 
at first thought, for the underlying principle 
of Pranic Healing seems to be that the healer 
sends a supply of Pranic Force to the affected 
parts, supplying the deficiency of Pranain those 
parts. This is true, but when it is remembered 
that one may draw Prana from the Universal 
Supply, and then distribute the same to the 
parts, it will be seen that one may treat himself 
by this method. In fact, it is claimed by some 
that the deficiency of Prana lies in the fact 
that it is not equally distributed, from some 
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state of contraction or congestion, and that 
the real process of Pranic Healing consists in 
an equalization, or distribution of the Prana 
throughout the system. At any rate everyone 
may benefit himself or herself by giving auto- 
or self-Pranic treatments. 

In order to give these treatments correctly, 
one should acquaint himself with the 
movements or forms of treatment mentioned in 
our previous chapters, relating to the treatment 
of others by the Pranic method, and should 
then endeavor to reproduce these movements 
upon themselves. Beginning, with the Pranic 
Breathing, the person should fill his nerve 
centers full of fresh Prana, and then to proceed 
to redistribute it throughout his system in the 
way of a General Treatment, following up the 
same by a special treatment of the affected 
parts. It is wonderful how much good one may 
do himself in this way, and how invigorated and 
strong he will feel after such a treatment. 
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Of course, one cannot treat himself as 
“handily” as he could treat another, for the 
reason that he cannot “handle” himself as well, 
but a little practice, and the exercise of a little 
ingenuity in the application of the treatments, 
will do wonders. 

The manipulations, kneading, stroking, 
vibration treatment, and many of the other 
forms and degrees of treatment, may be 
successfully administered by one's self. We 
do not think it necessary to go into details of 
this treatment here, for this would be but a 
repetition of the forms of treatment given in 
the previous chapters. All that we can say is 
that if you will acquaint yourself thoroughly 
with the directions given in the said chapters, 
you will have at your command a mighty 
source of relief and cure, that you may be in 
danger of overlooking simply because of its 
“simplicity” and “plainness.’ We have known of 
many persons who have treated themselves 
successfully in this way, and we see no reason 
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why anyone cannot do likewise. The best 
instruction that we can give you is to START IN 
AND DO IT, according to the directions already 
given. Do not neglect the breathing exercises, 
as that lies at the basis of the entire treatment. 

Now, this chapter is short, and many of you 
may not attach to it the importance that you 
would grant it if it were “padded out.’ But we 
assure you that if you read it carefully you will 
find that it contains a hint of a very valuable and 
important truth, which hint, if taken, may lead 
to wonderful results. The plainest things are 
often the most valuable, but, alas! we neglect 
them because they are so plain and simple, and 
run after some other things, not half so good, 
simply because they seem more complex and 
wonderful. Do not make this mistake, friends. 

The following exercises will be found most 
useful in Auto-Pranic Healing: 
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PRANA DISTRIBUTING. 

Lying flat on the floor or bed, completely 
relaxed, with hands resting lightly over the Solar 
Plexus (over the pit of the stomach, where the 
ribs begin to separate), breathe rhythmically. 
After the rhythm is fully established will that 
each inhalation will draw in an increased supply 
of Prana or vital energy from the Universal 
supply, which will be taken up by the nervous 
system and stored in the Solar Plexus. At each 
exhalation will that the Prana or vital energy is 
being distributed all over the body, to every 
organ and part; to every muscle, cell and atom; 
to nerve, artery and vein; from the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet; invigorating, 
strengthening and stimulating every nerve; 
recharging every nerve center; sending energy, 
force and strength all over the system. While 
exercising the will, try to form a mental picture 
of the inrushing Prana, coming in through 
the lungs and being taken up at once by the 
Solar Plexus, then with the exhaling effort, 
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being sent to all parts of the system, down 
to the finger tips and down to the toes. It is 
not necessary to use the Will with an effort. 
Simply commanding that which you wish to 
produce and then making the mental picture 
of it is all that is necessary. Calm command with 
the mental picture is far better than forcible 
willing, which only dissipates force needlessly. 
The above exercise is most helpful and greatly 
refreshes and strengthens the nervous system 
and produces a restful feeling all over the body. 
It is especially beneficial in cases where one is 
tired or feels a lack of energy. 


INHIBITING PAIN. 

Lying down or sitting erect, breathe 
rhythmically, holding the thought that you are 
inhaling Prana. Then when you exhale, send 
the Prana to the painful part to re-establish 
the circulation and nerve current. Then inhale 
more Prana for the purpose of driving out 
the painful condition; then exhale, holding 
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the thought that you are driving out the pain. 
Alternate the two above mental commands, 
and with one exhalation stimulate the part and 
with the next drive out the pain. Keep this up 
for seven breaths, then rest a while. Then try it 
again until relief comes, which will be before 
long. Many pains will be found to be relieved 
before the seven breaths are finished. If the 
hand is placed over the painful part, you may 
get quicker results. Send the current of Prana 
down the arm and into the painful part. 


DIRECTING THE CIRCULATION. 

Lying down or sitting erect, breathe 
rhythmically, and with the exhalations direct 
the circulation to any part you wish, which may 
be suffering from imperfect circulation. This 
is effective in cases of cold feet or in cases of 
headache, the blood being sent downward in 
both cases, in the first case warming the feet, 
and in the latter, relieving the brain from too 
great pressure. In the case of headache, try the 
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Pain Inhibiting first, then follow with sending 
the blood downward. You will often feel a 
warm feeling in the legs as the circulation moves 
downward. The circulation is largely under 
the control of the will and rhythmic breathing 
renders the task easier. 


GENERAL SELF-HEALING. 

Lying in a relaxed condition, breathe 
rhythmically, and command that a good supply 
of Prana be inhaled. With the exhalation, send 
the Prana to the affected part for the purpose of 
stimulating it. Vary this occasionally by exhaling, 
with the mental command that the diseased 
condition be forced out and disappear. Use 
the hands in this exercise, passing them down 
the body from the head to the affected part. 
In using the hands in healing yourself or others 
always hold the mental image that the Prana is 
flowing down the arm and through the finger 
tips into the body, thus reaching the affected 
part and healing it. Of course we can give only 
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general directions in this book without taking 
up the several forms of disease in detail, but 
a little practice of the above exercise, varying 
it slightly to fit the conditions of the case, 
will produce wonderful results. Some Yogis 
follow the plan of placing both hands on the 
affected part, and then breathing rhythmically, 
holding the mental image that they are fairly 
pumping Prana into the diseased organ and 
part, stimulating it and driving out diseased 
conditions, as pumping into a pail of dirty water 
will drive out the latter and fill the bucket with 
fresh water. This last plan is very effective if the 
mental image of the pump is clearly held, the 
inhalation representing the lifting of the pump 
handle and the exhalation the actual pumping. 


RECHARGING YOURSELF. 

If you feel that your vital energy is at a low 
ebb, and that you need to store up a new 
supply quickly, the best plan is to place the feet 
close together (side by side, of course) and to 
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lock the fingers of both hands in any way that 
seems the most comfortable. This closes the 
circuit, as it were, and prevents any escape of 
Prana through the extremities. Then breathe 
rhythmically a few times, and you will feel the 
effect of the recharging. 


BRAIN STIMULATING. 

The Yogis have found the following exercise 
most useful in stimulating the action of the 
brain for the purpose of producing clear 
thinking and reasoning. It has a wonderful 
effect in clearing the brain and nervous system, 
and those engaged in mental work will find it 
most useful to them, both in the direction of 
enabling them to do better work and also as 
a means of refreshing the mind and clearing it 
after arduous mental labor. 

Sit in an erect posture, keeping the spinal 
column straight, and the eyes well to the front, 
letting the hands rest on the upper part of 
the legs. Breathe rhythmically, but instead 
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of breathing through both nostrils as in the 
ordinary exercises, press the left nostril close 
with the thumb, and inhale through the right 
nostril. Then remove the thumb, and close the 
right nostril with the finger, and then exhale 
through the left nostril. Then, without changing 
the fingers, inhale through the left nostril, and 
changing fingers, exhale through the right. 
Then inhale through right and exhale through 
left, and so on, alternating nostrils as above 
mentioned, closing the unused nostril with the 
thumb or forefinger. This is one of the oldest 
forms of Yogi breathing, and is quite important 
and valuable, and is well worthy of acquirement. 


THE GRAND YOGI PSYCHIC BREATH. 

The Yogis have a favorite form of psychic 
breathing which they practice occasionally, to 
which has been given a Sanscrit term of which 
the above is a general equivalent. We have 
given it last, as it requires practice on the part 
of the student in the line of rhythmic breathing 
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and mental imagery, which he has now 
acquired by means of the preceding exercises. 
The general principles of the Grand Breath 
may be summed up in the old Hindu saying: 
“Blessed is the Yogi who can breathe through 
his bones.” This exercise will fill the entire 
system with Prana, and the student will emerge 
from it with every bone, muscle, nerve, cell, 
tissue, organ and part energized and attuned 
by the Prana and the rhythm of the breath. It is 
a general housecleaning of the system, and he 
who practices it carefully will feel as if he had 
been given a new body, freshly created, from 
the crown of his head to the tips of his toes. We 
will let the exercise speak for itself. 

(1) Lie in a relaxed position, at perfect ease. 

(2) Breathe rhythmically until the rhythm is 
perfectly established. 

(3) Then, inhaling and exhaling, form the 
mental image of the breath being drawn up 
through the bones of the legs, and then forced 
out through them; then through the bones of 
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the arms; then through the top of the skull; 
then through the stomach; then through the 
reproductive region; then as if it were traveling 
upward and downward along the spinal 
column; and then as if the breath were being 
inhaled and exhaled through every pore of the 
skin, the whole body being filled with Prana 
and life. 

(4) Then (breathing rhythmically) send the 
current of Prana to the Seven Vital Centers, in 
turn, as follows, using the mental picture as in 
previous exercises: 

(a) To the forehead. 

(b) To the back of the head. 

(c) To the base of the brain. 

(d) To the Solar Plexus. 

(e) To the Sacral Region (lower part of the 
spine). 

(f) To the region of the navel. 

(g) To the reproductive region. 

Finish by sweeping the current of Prana, to 
and fro, from head to feet several times. 
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Chapter XI: Thought-Force Healing. 





EFORE PASSING ON to the various forms of 

Mental Healing, proper, we must acquaint 
ourselves with a form of healing—and a very 
efficacious one too—that comes in between 
Pranic Healing and Mental Healing. This form 
of healing is known by a number of names, but 
we have thought it well to give it the name 
“Thought-force Healing", which describes it 
very well, for it is an application of Thought and 
Prana. In our “Fourteen Lessons” we have shown 
you how Thought could color the Prana, and go 
forth as an almost living Energy. This “Thought- 
force,’ as it is called, may be employed as a 
means of Healing, and in fact we have known 
of a number of very able practitioners who 
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preferred it to any other form, because of its 
simplicity and power. 

It may be used either as a separate system, 
or else in connection with one or more of 
the other systems mentioned in this book. In 
fact, the better Psychic Healers use parts of 
all methods, adapting the same to meet the 
several requirements of their patients, giving 
preference to those forms which seemed “most 
natural” to the healer, and the patient. 

Thought-force healing is based upon the 
fact that the organs, parts, and even cells of 
the body have “mind” in them—a fact known 
to all occultists, and which modern science 
fully recognizes. This “mind” in the cells, cell- 
groups, nerve centres, ganglia, etc., respond 
to a strong thought impression from outside, 
particularly when the thought is heavily 
charged with Prana. The parts are thus reached 
directly, rather than through the Instinctive 
mind, as is the case in Mental Healing, proper. 
When properly applied this form of Healing 
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produces a wonderfully quick and direct effect, 
and therefore it is one of the simplest and best 
forms of general psychic treatment. The student 
is advised to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
it. 

The central theory of Thought-force healing 
is that the disease is a mental trouble—not a 
trouble in the central mind, but in the “mind” 
in the parts. The theory of the cure is that the 
Thought-force overcomes the rebellious “mind” 
in the cells and parts, and forces it to resume 
normal action. 

In Thought-force healing, get all ideas 
of “matter” out of your mind. You are not 
using Mind against Matter, but Mind against 
Mind. The Will-Mind against the cell-mind. 
Do not forget this, for it underlies the whole 
system of treatment. The healer goes after the 
rebellious “mind” in the parts—remember that. 
By producing, or rather re-establishing normal 
mental conditions in the parts, the diseased 
condition vanishes. 
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The Healer directs his Thought-force to the 
“mind” in the part, and addresses it positively, 
either by uttering the actual words or by 
speaking them mentally. He thinks, or speaks, 
something like this: “Now, MIND, you are 
behaving badly—you are acting like a spoiled 
child—you know better, and | expect you to 
do better. You must, and will do better, and 
act right. You must bring about normal and 
healthy conditions. You have charge of these 
organs, and | expect you to do the work that 
the Infinite Mind gave you to do properly.” This 
and similar thoughts will give you the idea of 
the treatment. Point out to the “mind” of the 
part, just what you expect it to do. And you 
will be surprised (at first) at how readily the 
cell-mind obeys. The rebellious mind of the 
parts acts like a child who is “pouty,’ “cross,” or 
“out-of-sorts.’ It must be coaxed, scolded, led, 
or loved into right action, as the case seems 
to require—the idea of Love, of course, being 
behind it all, just as in the case of the child. The 
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cell-mind is essentially an undeveloped, child- 
like mind, and if you keep this idea in view, you 
will be able to apply the treatment to the best 
advantage. As you will see as we proceed, the 
hands are used in this form of treatment, but 
principally for the purpose of “attracting the 
attention” of the mind in the cells and parts, 
just as we attract the attention of a man by 
tapping him on the shoulder, etc. Awaken the 
“attention” of the cell-mind, and you will find 
that your orders are listened to carefully. 

There is a great difference in the quality in the 
mind in the several organs, just as in the case of 
different children. For instance the heart is very 
intelligent, and responds readily to commands 
from the central mind. The liver, on the other 
hand, is a stupid, dense, mental organism, and 
needs to be “driven” like a mule, instead of lead 
like a lamb. You have seen children just like this 
carry this idea in your mind. Now you have 
had the theory—let us go into the practice of 
Thought-force Healing. 
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PRACTICE. 

STOMACH TROUBLES. The majority of diseases 
really originate in the Stomach, and the other 
troubles are really but resultants of the main 
trouble which is in the Stomach. Consequently, 
it is well to always begin the treatment with 
a Stomach treatment. Indigestion and mal- 
nutrition are at the bottom of nine-tenths of 
the various diseases. Remove the cause and the 
symptoms disappear. 

The method of treating the mind in the 
Stomach is as follows: Have the patient standing 
erect in front of you, or else lying down on his 
back. Then give him several quick (but gentle) 
taps or pats of the hand over the Stomach, 
saying “Mind, wake up!” Then hold the palm of 
the right hand over the Stomach, saying to the 
latter: “Now Stomach-mind, | want you to wake 
up, and attend to this organ properly. You have 
not been doing right. You have been neglecting 
your work. | want you to begin functioning 
properly, and making the organ strong, healthy, 
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and active. | want it to do its work properly, and 
you must see that it does so. You must see that 
it digests the food properly, and nourishes the 
whole body. You must relieve the congestion 
and inactivity, and see that the whole organ 
acts with life and energy, and does its work 
well” You need not repeat these exact words, 
and you may add or vary the same. The main 
thing is to tell the Stomach-mind just what you 
expect it to do, and what you look to it to bring 
about. You will be surprised at the intelligence 
displayed by the mind addressed, and how 
quickly it begins to act upon your instructions. 

Give stomach treatments daily. The treatment 
should last about five to ten minutes. It usually 
takes from one to four weeks to get final 
results in cases of Dyspepsia, the difference 
depending upon the length of standing of the 
trouble, and the mental attitude of the patient, 
that is whether he works with you or against 
you. 
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LIVER TROUBLES. Treat the Liver in a similar 
manner to that given to the Stomach. The Liver, 
however, being a dull, stupid organ, must be 
spoken to sharply and positively—think of a 
stubborn donkey, and you have the idea. The 
liver cannot he coaxed—it must be driven like 
a mule. When we speak of the Liver, we mean 
the “Mind” of the Liver, of course. Give the Liver 
instructions to function properly; to secrete 
the proper amount of bile, and no more; to let 
the bile flow freely and perform its work, etc. 

CONSTIPATION. Treat Constipation, by first 
treating the Liver, as above directed. Then 
pass the hand over the bowels, saying “Bowel- 
mind, wake up-attend to your duties—move 
naturally and easily, as you know you should 
do.” Constipation is sometimes rendered 
stubborn by a tendency to contraction on the 
part of the anus (the posterior outer opening 
of the colon or large bowel, through which the 
excrement passes when one has “a movement", 
or “passage”). In such cases, place the hand over 
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the part (outside of the clothing will answer) 
pressing the part a little to attract its attention, 
and saying to it “relax relax—you are causing 
trouble. Relax, and allow the movements to 
pass freely and naturally.’ 

DIARRHEA. Diarrhea is treated similarly to 
Constipation, the same organs being treated, 
the directions being reversed, of course. The 
Bowel is told to “Slow down”, and the Liver is 
told to behave itself. 

KIDNEYS. The Kidneys are treated in a similar 
manner to the Liver. Tap them smartly with 
the fingers, several times, and then tell them to 
do their work properly, and naturally. In cases 
where the patient urinates too freely, instruct 
the kidneys and bladder to “slow down", and 
endeavor to reduce the urination gradually. If 
the patient is in the habit of getting up three 
times during the night, bring him down to 
two times, then to one time, and then to no 
urination at all between bedtime and morning. 
Treat daily, for from five to ten minutes. 
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Continue treatments for a month in treatment 
for excessive urination, it is well to add upward 
passes along the region, holding the mental 
picture of pushing back the flow. These upward 
passes are also good to use in case of Diarrhea 
in addition to the regular treatment. 

RHEUMATISM. Rheumatism is treated in two 
ways, combined. The first treatment is given to 
the Kidneys, the Kidney-mind being instructed 
to eliminate the impurities and uric acid, and 
discharge it from the system. The failure to do 
this is the main cause of Rheumatism, and it 
follows that a correction of the original trouble 
will bring about good results, and prevent a 
recurrence of the trouble. At the same time, 
the parts affected should be manipulated, and 
at the same time addressed and told to throw 
off and get rid of the uric acid, and to relax and 
allow contraction to be thrown off. Treat the 
stomach also, for much of the original trouble 
comes from mal-nutrition, and imperfect 
digestion. 
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HEART TROUBLES. The heart is the most 
intelligent of the organs—that is it has a higher 
grade of “mind” in it, than any organ (the brain 
excepted, of course). This Heart-mind will 
respond readily to loving instructions, and 
is most gentle and kind. In case the heart is 
palpitating or beating irregularly, place the 
hand gently over the part, and say kindly, 
“Heart-mind, quiet down—quiet, quiet, quiet, 
act regularly, and quietly—steady, steady, 
steady,’ etc. You will find that the palpitation 
will gradually quiet down and the heart's action 
will become steady and regular. 

THE Nerves. Nervous troubles may be 
treated in this way. Commence with treating 
the Stomach, and Liver, and getting them to 
function properly. Then treat the nerves along 
the spinal column, giving them the appropriate 
instructions, to suit the requirements of the 
case. 

EQUALIZING THE CIRCULATION, is 
accomplished by making long sweeping passes 
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from the head to the feet (see Pranic Healing, 
for direction) at the same time saying to the 
“mind” of the arteries and veins: “flow freely, 
and equally—steadily and constantly—flow, 
circulate, flow.’ 

It is well to give this treatment for Equalizing 
the Circulation, in nearly every form of 
treatment, for by doing so you will help to re- 
establish normal conditions, and promote the 
return of healthy action. 

HEADACHES, are treated by first treating the 
Stomach, and then Equalizing the Circulation, 
and then giving local treatments to the Head, 
saying to the “mind” of the parts: “quiet down, 
now, easy, easy, easy, rest, rest, rest,’ etc. 

FEMALE TROUBLES. These complaints are 
treated by first restoring proper conditions 
of the Stomach, so that the, patient may be 
properly nourished, and may thus obtain 
energy and strength to send to the affected 
parts. This must not be overlooked. Local 
treatmentis administered as in cases of Diarrhea, 
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bring up the hands in front of the lower part of 
the abdomen, and giving the command to the 
“mind”: 

“Strength, right action, health,’ etc. In case 
of profuse flow, add the words: “Slow down, 
cease flooding)’ etc. In the case of falling of 
the womb, etc., the command: “Firm, firm, now, 
firm,’ etc., will be found to have a wonderfully 
strengthening effect. 

OTHER COMPLAINTS. It is not necessary to 
run over the list of so-called Diseases, which 
are after all nothing but different cases of 
imperfect “mind action” The treatment is 
similar in each case as you will have seen. Give 
the same general treatment, and then give your 
mental commands in words suited to the case. 
That is, tell the mind of the part what it must do. 
Talk to it just as you would to a child that was 
not doing what it should. Reason with it, and 
lead or drive it along, just as seems best. Use 
judgment and a little thought, and you will find 
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that you will soon get the “knack” of giving just 
the right commands. 

But, above everything else, remember that 
you are talking to the MIND of the part, not to 
dead matter. There is no dead matter about 
a live body—mind is in every part and cell. 
It is mind talking to mind, remember this, for 
therein lies the secret of this form of treatment. 

Remember, also, that the majority of diseases 
arise from Stomach troubles and imperfect 
circulation. Restore the Stomach to normal 
action and the Circulation to equalize activity 
and functioning, and you have removed the 
cause of the trouble. Do not forget this for it is 
most important. 

Talk to the mind as you would to a person—a 
child, and say to it just what you think will best 
affect it. A little practice will render you very 
expert in this, and you will soon begin to feel 
“quite well acquainted with the different forms 
of mind in the parts, and moreover they will 
soon begin to recognize that you know them, 
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just as a horse recognizes men who are used 
to managing horses, although they may never 
have seen that particular man before. Dogs are 
the same way, as one will see if he will think a 
little bit. This form of treatment may be used 
on animals as well as on people, and we have 
heard of many remarkable cures in this way. 
Now, remember, please, that the cell-mind, 
or part-mind does not understand the “words” 
you say—they have no such knowledge. But 
they do understand the thought that lies back of 
the words, and will respond thereto. The words 
only serve to help you to form your thought 
clearly. Words are but symbols of thoughts— 
there is one or more thoughts back of every 
word. Do you see now? A German may give 
the treatment to an Englishman, who does not 
understand a single word used. But the cell- 
mind does understand the thought back of the 
word, no matter what language is spoken. Is not 
this wonderful? And yet, so simple, when the 
key is had. It is the thought, not the word. And, 
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yet the spoken word helps the mind to form 
the thought. We think in words, remember. We 
even dream in words. 

Now, do not let this simple form of treatment 
escape your attention. It is one of the best, for 
it combines the qualities of several others in it. 
It is so simple, and easily understood, and easily 
applied. Do not fail to try it. 


AUTO-TREATMENT. 

This treatment may be administered to one's 
self, with the best possible effect. The Central 
Mind will give the command to the cell-mind or 
part-mind, just as in the case of treating another 
person. The methods used are practically the 
same, as those above given, In fact, one may 
get a good idea of the treatments by “trying 
them on himself” 

It would be possible to write an entire book 
upon this subject of Auto-healing, by Thought- 
force, but it would be merely a “padding out” 
of what has been given you in this chapter. 
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Our idea, in this book, is to give you the best 
information in the shortest time, and smallest 
space. Each chapter gives you information that 
is worth many times the price of the book, and 
for which some who have acquired aknowledge 
of it are charging “tuition fees,’ ranging from five 
dollars upward. Many “courses” on the market 
contain no more information than is given in 
some of these chapters. We say this not in a 
spirit of self-praise, but merely that you may 
understand that you are getting “the thing in a 
nutshell.” 
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Chapter XII: Suggestive Healing. 





are HEALING IS based upon the effect 
of Mental Influence upon the Instinctive 
Mind. It holds that just as the adverse 
suggestion of another, or of one's self, may 
produce abnormal conditions of the body, 
through the Instinctive Mind, so may the good 
suggestions of another, or one’s self restore 
normal conditions. 

The effect of the mental states upon the body 
is well known to those who have examined into 
the matter, as well among physical scientists 
as among occultists. We cite or quote a few 
instances here, in order to call your attention to 
the facts underlying Suggestive Healing. 
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Prof. James, the eminent psychologist, 
has said: “The fact is that there is no sort of 
consciousness whatever, be it sensation, feeling 
or idea, which does not directly and of itself 
tend to discharge into some motor effect. The 
motor effect need not always be an outer stroke 
of behavior. It may be only an alteration of the 
heartbeats or breathing, or a modification in 
the distribution of the blood, such as blushing 
or turning pale; or what not. But in any case it 
is there in some shape when any consciousness 
is there; and a belief as fundamental as any in 
modern psychology, is the belief at last attained, 
that conscious processes of any sort, conscious 
processes merely as such, must pass over into 
motion open or concealed” 

Bain says: “There have occurred many 
instances of death, or mental derangement, 
from a shock of grief, pain, or calamity; this is in 
accordance with the general law.” 

Darwin says: “In protracted grief the 
circulation becomes languid; the face pale; the 
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muscles flaccid; the eyelids droop; the head 
hangs on the contracted chest; the lips, cheeks, 
and lower jaw all sink downward from their 
own weight. The whole expression of a man 
in good spirits is exactly opposite of the one 
suffering from sorrow.’ 

Olston says: “If the general law of the body 
be that of cheer, hope, joy, love, and desire 
for health and happiness give growth to tissue, 
strong and normal action to the organs of the 
body, and thereby health in general; while fear, 
melancholy, malice, hatred, dejection, loss of 
confidence and all other morbid states of mind 
tend to the lassitude of the functions and the 
depletion of the organs—I feel that too much 
enthusiasm cannot be raised in the reader’s 
mind upon these all important facts.” 

Flammarion says: “An idea, an impression, a 
mental commotion, while entirely internal, can 
produce in another direction physiological 
effects more or less intense, and is even capable 
of causing death. Examples are not wanting 
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of persons dying suddenly in consequence 
of emotion. The power which imagination is 
capable of exercising over life has long been 
established. The experiment performed in the 
last century of a man condemned to death, 
who was made the subject of a study by 
medical men, is well known. The subject of the 
experiment was fastened securely to a table 
with strong straps, his eyes were bandaged, 
and he was then told that he was to be bled 
from the neck until every drop of his blood 
had been drained. After this an insignificant 
puncture was made in his skin with the point of 
a needle, and a syphon arranged near his head 
in such a manner as to allow a stream of water 
to flow over his neck and fall with a slight sound 
to a basin placed on the floor. At the end of six 
minutes the condemned man, believing that he 
had lost at least seven or eight quarts of blood, 
died in terror.’ 

Maudsley says: “Emotion may undoubtedly 
favor, hinder, or pervert nutrition, and increase, 
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lessen, or alter a secretion; in doing which 
there is reason to think that it acts, not only by 
dilating or contracting the vessels through the 
vasomotor system, as we witness in the blush of 
shame and the pallor of fear, but also directly 
on the organic elements of the parts through 
the nerves, which, as the latest researches seem 
to show, end in them sometimes by continuity 
of substance. To me it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that the mind may stamp its tone, if 
not its very features, on the individual elements 
of the body, inspiring them with hope and 
energy, or inflicting them with despair and 
feebleness.” 

Darwin has told of the effect of grief upon 
the physical functioning, particularly upon 
the circulation. Homesickness is mentioned as 
apt to derange the proper functioning of the 
body. Good news will promote digestion; bad 
news will retard it. A disgusting sight will cause 
nausea. 
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Sir Samuel Baker says: “Any severe grief or 
anger is almost certain to be succeeded by 
fever in certain parts of Africa.” 

Sir B. W. Richardson says: “Diabetes from 
sudden mental shock is a true, pure type of a 
physical malady of mental origin.’ 

Sir George Paget says: “In many cases | have 
seen reasons for believing that cancer has its 
origin in prolonged anxiety: 

Murchison says: “| have been surprised 
how often patients with primary cancer of 
the liver have traced the cause of this illness 
to protracted grief or anxiety. The cases have 
been far too numerous to be accounted for as 
mere coincidences.’ 

Numerous medical authorities report that 
cases of cancer especially of uterine cancer or 
cancer of the breast have their origin in mental 
anxiety. And other report cases of jaundice 
arising from the same cause. Other attribute 
anaemia to mental shock and worry. 
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Sir B. W. Richardson says: “Eruptions on the 
skin will follow excessive mental strain. In all of 
these and in cancer epilepsy and mania from 
mental causes there is a predisposition. It is 
remarkable how little the question of physical 
disease from mental influences has been 
studied.” 

Prof. Elmer Gates says: "My experiments 
show that irascible malevolent and depressing 
emotions generate in the system injurious 
compounds some of which are extremely 
poisonous; also that agreeable happy emotions 
generate chemical compounds of nutritious 
value, which stimulate the cells to manufacture 
energy. 

Prof. Tuke, in his book, “The Influence of the 
Mind upon the Body,’ cites numerous cases 
of disease caused by fear, worry or fright, the 
principal ones being as follows: insanity, idiocy, 
paralysis of various muscles and organs, profuse 
perspiration, cholerine, jaundice, turning the 
hair grey, baldness, decay of the teeth, nervous 
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shock followed by fatal anæmia, uterine 
troubles, skin diseases, erysipelas, eczema, etc. 
The same authority remarks upon the effect 
of fear in the spread of diseases, particularly 
contagious diseases. Cholera epidemics are 
believed to have been largely due to the fear 
of the people in former times. 

Prof. Mosso claims that fear causes St. Vitus’ 
dance, scurvy, epilepsy, etc. 

Many writers have gone so far as to claim 
that Fear, in some form or degree was at the 
bottom of all physical complaints or diseases, 
directly or indirectly, and making allowance for 
over-claim, it looks as if there was much truth in 
the statement. 

In view of the preceding, it would appear 
that any method of relieving or driving away 
Fear, would have a great effect in the curing 
of disease. And such is the case. Nearly all 
forms of Psychic Healing create a new mental 
atmosphere and condition in the patient. Fear is 
replaced by Confidence, Courage, Fearlessness, 
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Hope, and the physical results follow. The 
axiom of Suggestive Therapeutics is “Thought 
takes form in Action,’ and “As a Man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he” 

But not only may the entire system be 
benefitted by general suggestion, but particular 
organs may be strengthened, and caused 
to again function properly, by well directed 
Suggestions. The Instinctive Mind takes up the 
suggestions passed on to it, and they “take form 
in action.” The very cells of the body respond 
to Suggestion through the Instinctive Mind. 
And every part, organ, nerve, and cell may 
be strengthened and stimulated into proper 
action in this way. 

The practice of Suggestive Therapeutics 
has proven quite popular among physicians 
of late years, and is destined under one form 
or another to rapidly increase in popular 
favor in the future. Many physicians give what 
are called “masked suggestions,’ by which is 
meant Suggestions given in connection with 
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some material remedy, the patient being told 
positively that the drug or treatment will do 
“thus and so,’ and the suggestion being repeated 
in different forms, until the mind of the patient 
confidently expects the stated results, and the 
“Thought takes form in action.” No matter how 
the Suggestion is given—it is still Suggestion. 

In the succeeding chapters we shall give 
special directions regarding this form of 
treatment, which will give one a better working 
knowledge than a bookfull of mere general 
remarks. Study them carefully. 
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Chapter XIII: Practice of Suggestive Healing. 





N OUR LAST chapter we showed how the Body 
might be affected by Mental States—how the 
Mind affected the physical being, through the 
medium of the Instinctive Mind. And, we have 
called your attention to the fact that just as the 
physical condition might be adversely affected 
by mental conditions, so might it be favorably 
affected in the same way. Health is contagious 
as well as Disease, and “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he,’ applies as well to Right-thinking 
as to Wrong-thinking. And upon this theory 
or fact, is based the practice of Suggestive 
Therapeutics. 
The task before the practitioner of Suggestive 
Therapeutics is that of restoring normal mental 
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conditions to those who have dropped into the 
habit of abnormal thinking about their bodies; 
and also to bring about normal conditions by 
means of the influence of the mind over the 
cells and parts composing the body. As we 
have stated, the principal difference between 
the practice of Mental Healing, and Suggestive 
Therapeutics consists in the manner of applying 
the treatment. In Mental Healing, there is little or 
no verbal suggestions, the healing work being 
done along the lines of Thought-transference 
or Telepathy. But in Suggestive Therapeutics, 
the treatment is given to the mind of the patient 
by means of verbal suggestions or words of the 
healer. Of course, even in Suggestive treatment 
the Thought of the healer operates directly 
upon the mind of the patient, along the lines 
of Mental Healing, as well as by means of the 
verbal suggestion. The average Suggestionist 
will not admit this fact, but it is true nevertheless, 
and in fact it has very much to do with the cure. 
The verbal suggestion is often necessary in 
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order to make the deep impression upon the 
minds of some patients, but the healing mental 
force goes along with the suggestions, whether 
or not the healer is conscious of it. The fact that 
there is a great difference in the work of several 
suggestionists, in spite of the fact that they are 
all following the same method and even using 
the same words, will go toward proving this 
idea. 

Now, right here at the beginning, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, let 
us say that Suggestive Therapeutics, pure 
and simple, has no connection with Hypnotic 
Suggestion or Hypnotism. Of course, there are 
suggestionists who combine the two, but there 
is no use in it, and much to be urged against 
it. Hypnotism plays no real part in the practice 
of Suggestive Therapeutics. Hypnotists have 
found that when they obtained the hypnotic 
condition, they could suggest Health to 
their patients with effect, and they naturally 
supposed that hypnosis was a necessary 
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precedent to the treatment and cure. But 
investigators have proven that the suggestions 
are just as effective when given to the patient 
when he is wide awake and conscious, and when 
there is no attempt to produce a condition of 
hypnosis. We urge upon our readers to divorce 
the idea of Hypnosis from that of Suggestive 
Therapeutics, in their minds. There is no real 
connection between them, and there are many 
reasons why they should not be confounded 
with each other. 

And, now that we have formed an idea of 
what Suggestive Therapeutics may do, and what 
it is, let us turn our attention to the methods of 
applying the treatment. 

Receptivity of the Patient. The best results 
in giving Suggestive treatments, are obtained 
when the patient is induced to manifest a 
receptive attitude of condition of mind. Just as 
when one wishes to talk earnestly to another 
about some matter of importance, he seeks 
to have his hearer in a quiet, thoughtful mood, 
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rather than in the midst of worries, perplexities, 
business cares, etc. when his attention 
is diverted away from the subject under 
discussion—just so should the healer endeavor 
to have his patient maintain a calm, relaxed, 
peaceful frame of mind during the treatment. 
Attention. The patient should be induced 
to give the healer his entire attention, as the 
measure of the effect of the treatment depends 
largely upon the degree of attention given, and 
obtained. Consequently, it is well to get the 
patient quieted down, before beginning the 
actual treatment. The healer may talk to him in 
a quiet low tone of voice, bidding the patient 
relax every muscle and take the tension from 
every nerve. He should adapt the conversation 
to the individual requirements of the patient, 
speaking only of those things calculated to 
promote quietness and calmness of mind, and 
to carefully avoid subject’s likely to arouse 
antagonism and argument. Remember, you 
are not there to convert the patient to any 
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particular belief of yours—you are to cure him. 
Let your manner and conversation be Soothing 
and Quieting. 

Voice. The Healer should pay much attention 
to cultivating a good “Suggestive Voice.” It is 
difficult to describe just what is meant by this 
term, but a few words of explanation may be of 
value. We do not mean that the Healer should 
endeavor to become a skilled elocutionist, 
but we do mean that he should be able to 
throw feeling and earnestness into his tone. 
He should endeavor to have his Thought and 
Desire so permeate his tone that the vibrations 
may be felt by the patient. His tone should be 
Vibrant and Strong—not necessarily loud, but 
possessed of that peculiar quality that we call 
Strength. The words should fairly vibrate, and 
penetrate into the mind of the patient. A mental 
state of forgetting one’s self, and concentrating 
the whole mind on the meaning of the words 
used will produce the result—practice, of 
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course, improving the gift and faculty. The tone 
should be “Intense.” 

The following exercises will aid the Suggestor: 

Imagine yourself as treating a patient by 
Suggestion. Imagine the patient as sitting in 
a chair in front of you, or else, reclining on a 
couch with you standing or sitting by his side. 
Then give him the suggestions applicable to his 
case, telling him just what result to expect to 
accomplish, and telling him firmly and positively 
that the result WILL be accomplished. Pick out 
the key-words of the suggestion—that is the 
strong, vibrant words that you wish to stand out 
in his mind during and after the treatment, and 
practice repeating them until you feel that they 
are vibrant and intense, with the real meaning 
and intent. 

Take the word “STRONG,” for instance—for 
it is a word that should be used frequently in 
suggestive treatment. Repeat the word several 
times, increasing the intensity and earnestness at 
each repetition, thus: “Strong; Strong; STRONG; 
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STRONG’ Practice until you can fairly feel the 
vibration of the word throughout your entire 
being—until the word actually objectifies the 
Thought behind it. Then take the word “WELL,’ 
and practice upon it in the same way. You must 
not repeat the words like a phonograph, or 
parrot, but must endeavor to FEEL what you are 
saying. 

Practice this frequently, and you will begin to 
find that you will acquire a Vibrant Suggestive 
tone, that will make your words ring with 
intensity, and cause them to be felt by the 
patient. Let the two words, Earnestness and 
Intensity be ever before you in acquiring the 
Suggestive Voice. 

The Eye. The Suggestionist should cultivate a 
firm, earnest gaze of the eye. Not a stare, but 
a firm powerful gaze. This may be acquired 
by gradual practice and thought. A person 
always gazes earnestly at a thing that holds 
his attention, so if you will train yourself to 
look with interest and attention, you will find 
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that the proper gaze will come to you without 
any further special attention. We advise the 
cultivation of this gaze, not with the idea of any 
hypnotic influence, or anything of that source, 
but with the idea of concentrating the thought, 
and holding the attention of the patient. 
Besides this, it is calculated to create confidence 
in the mind of the patient who feels more or 
leas uncertain and who lacks confidence. And 
without confidence on the part of the patient, 
healing by any method or system is rendered 
more difficult, for in such cases the patient pulls 
against the healer instead of with him. 

The Mental Attitude of the Healer. The 
Suggestive Healer should cultivate a Mental 
Attitude of Earnestness. He should not be a 
trifler. He should have the best interests of the 
patient at heart, and in so doing his own best 
interests will be served. 

He should act with a purpose, and not scatter 
his efforts and life in petty non-essentials. We 
do not mean to indicate that the healer should 
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follow a life of all work and no play—quite the 
contrary, for we believe that Work, Play and 
Rest, are equal necessities to the normal man. 
We do mean, however, that he should see his 
purpose, and move accordingly. 

He should be Concentrated in his work. A 
wandering attention and lack of concentration 
is fatal to good suggestive work. Not only do 
the suggestions fail to have the proper effect, 
but the patient subtly feels that something is 
lacking, and he does not receive the proper 
vibrations. Use the Will and hold the Mind 
down to its work. 

He should have confidence in himself, and 
if this be lacking he should build up that 
confidence by a practice of Auto-suggestion 
or affirmation. For unless one have confidence 
in himself, he cannot expect others to have it. 
Confidence is contagious, and so is lack of it. 
Remember that. 

Position of the Patient. The patient should 
be placed in an easy, comfortable position. 
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A reclining, or Morris chair, or a couch, is the 
best thing to use in bringing about the easy 
condition of physical comfort. The patient 
should be taught to relax his muscles, the best 
way to teach same being to ask the patient to 
allow his hand to be “limp,’ and then raising 
it, the healer should allow it to drop of its 
own weight to the chair, telling the patient to 
allow an equally relaxed condition to prevail 
all over the body. Use the suggestion: "Now 
make yourself perfectly comfortable—easy, 
easy, easy—easy and comfortable—easy and 
comfortable,’ the suggestion acting not only 
to cause the physical ease and relaxation, but 
also the mental relaxation and withdrawal of 
tension from the nerves. The healer should 
either sit beside the patient on a low stool, or 
else stand by his side, or back of him. Use your 
own intuition in these matters, as there are no 
invariable rules necessary to be observed. 
Repetition. One of the axioms of Suggestive 
Therapeutics is that “Suggestions gain increased 
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force by repetition.’ A constant repetition of the 
suggestions fastens it firmly upon the mind of the 
patient, therefore the healer should repeat the 
key-word of the suggestion again and again— 
not so as to become monotonous—but in a 
different arrangement of words, remembering 
to bring the key-word, or principal suggestion 
into each new arrangement. Remember that 
planting a suggestion is like attacking a fort. 
It must be attacked from all sides, and so a 
repetition of the suggestion in different forms 
is important. In repeating the suggestion, let 
the key-word ring out strong and vibrant. 
Surroundings. The treatment should be given, 
so far as is possible, amidst surroundings that 
do not tend to distract the patients attention 
from the suggestions. Endeavor to shut out all 
outside noises and sights, so that the sense 
of hearing of the patient may be focussed 
and concentrated upon the suggestions that 
are being given him or her. Pull down the 
blinds of the room, so as to produce a state 
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of semidarkness or dusk. These things have a 
great psychological importance. 

Picturing the Expected Condition. In giving 
the suggestions, it is important to picture in the 
mind of the patient, the desired condition—that 
is the condition that you wish to bring about. 
Lead him up to it by degrees, picturing each 
process of the expected cure, and winding up 
with a mental picture of him restored to health. 
In the General Treatment given a little later on, 
you will see just what we mean. We mention it 
here that you may understand why the picture 
is given. Thought takes form in action, and the 
mind of the patient closely following the picture, 
in treatment after treatment, unconsciously 
causes the physical to manifest the suggested 
thought-picture. 

General Remarks. There is no special magic 
in the words uttered by the suggestionist, and 
the whole virtue of the suggestive treatment 
lies in the Thought behind the words. To the 
degree that this thought is taken and absorbed 
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by the patient, is the degree of the success of 
the treatment. Therefore it follows that the 
degree of success lies in the degree of Energy 
and Earnestness that the healer puts into his 
thought, and the degree of Earnestness and 
Energy whereby the thought is conveyed by the 
words and otherwise from healer to patient. Of 
course there is a constant mental or telepathic 
transmission of the Thought, but the effect is 
heightened by the strong suggestive words of 
the healer, and the combination of the two is a 
powerful one. 

The patient’s mind should be constantly 
directed to the conditions expected and hoped 
to be realized, and therefore this 


IMPORTANT RULE. 

Never make any reference to the diseased 
condition during your suggestions, but always 
speak of the condition as you wish it to be. Lead 
the mind away from the present condition, 
and place it upon the expected condition. 
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You thereby place an ideal in the mind of the 
patient, which he will, unconsciously, endeavor 
to live up to. 

Do not neglect to observe the above rule, 
for it is most important. Make no negative 
suggestions or “denials,” but always make 
positive suggestions or “affirmations.” For 
instance, do not suggest: “You are not weak, 
etc., but on the contrary suggest, repeatedly, 
"You are Strong.’ Do you see the difference? 
The reason lies in the fact that by repeating the 
word of the thing you would deny, you really 
affirm its existence, and direct the mind of the 
patient to it. 
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Chapter XIV: Suggestive Treatments. 





R GIVING SUGGESTIVE treatments, the healer 
should always carry in his mind a mental 
picture of the conditions that he wishes to 
bring about. This mental picture will enable 
him to give the proper suggestions easily, and 
instinctively, besides giving the patient of the 
effect of the projected thought, according to 
the lines of Thought-transference, which last 
phase of the subject will be touched upon in 
the chapters treating upon Mental Healing. 

The healer should acquaint himself with the 
conditions which he wishes to bring about (and 
which will be described in this chapter) and 
then proceed to suggest closely upon those 
lines. 
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It is always well to begin the first treatment by 
a little conversation to the patient concerning 
the power of the mind over the body, and 
the wonderful effect that mental suggestions 
have over the affected parts. Be careful and do 
not get into theory or complicated details, for 
remember that the patient has not advanced 
as far in the subject as have you, and theory 
and details will only confuse him. Stick to the 
“effects” to be produced, and content yourself 
with speaking of the power of mind over the 
bodily organs, etc., without launching long 
theories of the various planes of mind, etc. Let 
the patient know what you expect to do, and 
accomplish, and so far as possible get him 
to cooperate with you by forming a mental 
picture as you suggest to him. 

You will notice that in the general treatment 
that we give here, we have included suggestions 
that give the patient an additional idea of 
the power of the mind. It is well to do this 
occasionally, in order to keep up the interest 
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in the treatment, which is highly important, for 
the degree of interest is often the degree of 
receptivity to the treatment. 

In giving treatment, do not strive to repeat 
the exact words of our general treatments—get 
the idea and give it in your own words. Your 
own words will mean more to you, and you 
will be able to enter into the spirit of the thing 
better than by merely repeating the words of 
others. 

The following is a fair General Treatment: 


GENERAL SUGGESTIVE TREATMENT. 
After getting the patient to relax and place 
himself in a quiet, easy, restful position, say to 
him: 


“Now, Mr. X (or Mrs. X, as the case maybe) you are 
resting easy, quiet and composed. Your body is at 
rest—every muscle is relaxed—every nerve is at rest. 
You are feeling quiet, calm, and restful, all over, from 


head to foot, from head to foot. Quiet, restful, and 
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easy. Your mind is calm and composed, and you will 
let my healing suggestions sink deep, deep, down 
in your sub-conscious mind, that they may manifest 
health and strength for you. Like a seed that is planted 
in good soil, they will grow and bear good fruit of 
health, and strength for you.” 

“| shall begin by strengthening your stomach and 
organs of nutrition, for from those organs you obtain 
the nourishment which will build you up, and give you 
new strength. | will cause your stomach to digest the 
proper amount of food, and then assimilate it, and 
convert it into nourishment that will be carried to all 
parts of your body, building up and strengthening 
cells, parts and organs. You need perfect nourishment, 
and | am going to cause your organs of nutrition to 
give it to you. 

“Your stomach is strong, strong, strong—strong and 
able and willing and ready to do good work for you, 
and to digest the food needed for your nourishment. 
It will begin today—right now—to manifest strength 
and power, so that it will digest your food and properly 


nourish you. You must get the proper nourishment in 
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order to be well, and therefore we begin right here 
at the stomach. Your stomach is strong, strong, strong 
and well, and ready to begin its work. You will begin 
to feel this increase of strength in the stomach—you 
are beginning to feel it now, and you will find that day 
by day it will become stronger and stronger and will 
do its work better and better each day. Your stomach 
and organs of nutrition are ready to do their work 
properly, and will begin to send nourishment to all 
parts of the body—and that is what you need—that 
is what you need. | can send impulses to those tired 
organs, and giving them new strength and health and 
power, and you will be conscious of the improvement 
at once. Remember, now, nourishment, nourishment, 
nourishment—that is what we are after for you, and 
that is what we will get right now—right from the 
beginning. 

“And | expect you to co-operate with me and try to 
think bright, happy and cheerful thoughts all the time, 
all the time. Bright, cheerful and happy thoughts will 
drive away the diseased conditions—will drive them 


away, | say. Think bright, cheerful and happy thoughts, 
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and you will find a decided improvement in your 
mental and physical states. Remember, now, bright, 
cheerful and happy—commit the words to memory 
and repeat them often. 

“Now, we are going to equalize your circulation. 
Next to nutrition, the circulation is the important 
thing. You will begin right now to manifest an equal 
and proper circulation all over your body, from head 
to foot—from head to foot. The blood will course 
freely and easily through your entire body—from 
head to foot—carrying with it nourishment and 
strength to every part. It will return carrying with it 
the waste matter of the cells, and organs, and parts, 
which will be burnt up in the lungs and expelled from 
the body, being replaced by the fresh good material 
in the blood. Now breathe deeply several times and 
burn up the waste diseased matter that the blood is 
carrying back with it to be burnt up by the oxygen 
in the lungs which you have breathed into it. You are 
breathing in health and strength—health and strength, 
| say, and you will feel better from now on. Practice 


deep breathing occasionally and think that you are 
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drawing in health and strength and breathing out 
the old diseased conditions. For that is just what you 
are doing. Perfect circulation all over the body and 
proper breathing to assist in the good work. 

“You must begin, also, to get rid of the waste 
products of the system by drinking the proper 
amount of water each day. You must increase your 
supply of fluids. You must have a glass of water near 
and you must occasionally take a sip or so from it, 
saying ‘I am taking this water to cleanse my system 
from impurities, and to bring about new, normal and 
healthy conditions’ Do not neglect this for it is most 
important. A plant needs water in order to be healthy, 
and so do you. So do not neglect the water. 

“Your increased fluid supply will cause your bowels 
to move regularly every day and thus carry off the 
waste matter of the system. Your bowels will begin 
tomorrow morning to move naturally and easily, and 
you will soon get into a regular habit. You must assist 
me in this work by holding the thought occasionally 


that your bowels will begin to move naturally. 
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“Now we have begun the good work, and you must 
keep it up. You will begin to get nourishment from your 
food, by reason of the improvement in your organs 
of nutrition. Every part of you is being strengthened, 
and day by day you will note an improvement. Your 
circulation will be equalized and your general system 
will be benefited thereby. You will breathe freely, 
and thus strengthen the body and also burn up the 
old waste materials. You will get rid of the old waste 
matter by taking additional fluids, as | have said, and 
your bowels moving properly will rid your system of 
the poisonous debris of the system. You will be bright, 
cheerful and happy, strong and well. 

“You are stronger all over, from head to foot— 
from head to foot—and every organ, cell and part is 
functioning properly now, and health, and strength, 
and energy, and vigor are coming to you—coming to 


you right now.’ 


Then give specific suggestions regarding 
the particular parts that seem to be giving 
the trouble—the suggestions being modeled 
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along the lines of what you want. Suggest that 
the pain will leave, and that normal conditions 
will begin to reassert themselves. 

You will find that the General Treatment given 
above will work a great improvement in those 
treated by it, irrespective of the local nature of 
their trouble. Their secret is that if you manage 
to restore proper and normal conditions of 
nutrition, assimilation and elimination, the rest 
takes care of itself. A man or woman with perfect 
digestion, assimilation and elimination—that 
is with proper nutrition and proper clearing 
away of the “Ashes of the System,’ can not help 
being a well person. We urge you to carefully 
read our book “Hatha Yoga,’ and acquaint 
yourselves with the importance of these things. 
You may “work in” the teachings of “Hatha Yoga” 
in your suggestions and the advice thus given 
will be of the greatest value and importance to 
the patient. 

Acquaint yourself with the rules of right living, 
as given in our book “Hatha Yoga,’ and you will 
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have the secret of health in your own hands. 
By suggesting these things to patients you will 
fix the ideas in their minds by suggestion, and 
change their habits of living from imperfect to 
perfect, so that when you get them well they 
will stay well. Suggestion along these lines will 
prove a God-send to the people you treat, if 
you will but fix the idea firmly in your own mind, 
so that you may be able to pass it on to them in 
the same way. 

You will find that imperfect nutrition and 
constipation are the principal things to be 
overcome, no matter what is the nature of the 
complaint. Explain this to your patient and tell 
him that by suggestion you will restore the 
normal conditions, which you will be able to do. 

In cases of female troubles, such as imperfect 
menstruation, etc., the above treatment will 
work wonders. Give the suggestions of regular 
menstruation, just as you gave the suggestion 
of normal action of the bowels—the principle 
is the same. Tell the patient to look forward to 
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the time for the regular menstrual period, with 
confidence, and let her fix her mind on the 
date some time ahead. In a month or so regular 
habits will be restored in many cases. 

It is not necessary for us to go into detail 
about the treatment of various complaints by 
suggestion. We have given you the master key 
and you can readily adapt the treatment to all 
kinds of troubles. Remember always, however, 
to insist upon proper nutrition and elimination 
and equalized circulation with breathing, for 
these things constitute an universal panacea. 
Read over the other forms of psychic healing 
mentioned in this book. You will get a little 
something from each of them. 
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Chapter XV: Self-Suggestion. 





A A MAN thinketh in his heart so is he,’ is 
an old saying the truth of which becomes 
more and more apparent to us each year. In 
the chapter in which we showed the effect of 
the mind on the body you will notice that the 
majority of the physical troubles brought about 
by thought-influence were brought about by 
the thought of the person themselves—by self- 
suggestion, so to speak. A man’s physical health 
is largely a matter of his self-suggestion. If he 
maintains a mental attitude of health, strength 
and fearlessness, he manifests accordingly. And 
if he goes about with a mind filled with ideas 
and thoughts of a depressing nature his body 
will likewise respond. 
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Fear is the great cause of disease. Fear acts 
as a poison upon the physical system, and 
its effects are manifest in many directions. 
Remove fear and you have removed the cause 
of the trouble, and the symptoms will gradually 
disappear. 

But all this we have stated elsewhere—and 
this book must be a book of practice, rather 
than of theory. The question is how may one 
treat himself, or herself, by self-suggestion. 

The answer is quite simple—it is that the 
person may give himself just the suggestions that 
he would give a patient, following the advice 
and instructions given in the last chapter. The “I” 
part of you may give suggestions to that part of 
the mind that runs the physical organism and 
manages the body from cell to organ. These 
suggestions will be taken and acted upon if 
given with sufficient earnestness. Just as people 
may make themselves sick by improper self- 
suggestions, so may they restore themselves to 
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health by the proper suggestions given in the 
same manner. 

There is no mystery about this—it is 
in accordance with a well established 
psychological law. 

The best way for you to start in a course of 
self-suggestion for yourself, presuming that 
you need the same, is to read carefully our 
book “Hatha Yoga,’ which contains practical 
instruction and information about “Right Living.” 
Then after having acquired this plan of right 
living start in to practice right thinking. Right 
thinking consists in maintaining the proper 
mental attitude of cheerfulness and fearlessness. 
These two things are a battery of force. 

If you have imperfect health rest assured that 
it is caused by the violation of some natural law. 
You may discover what this violated natural 
law is by reference to “Hatha Yoga,’ and then 
it becomes your duty to correct the habit and 
restore natural functioning by self-suggestions 
or right thinking. 
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In nine cases out of ten you will find that the 
root of the trouble lies in improper nutrition 
and imperfect elimination. You don't believe 
this, you say! Well, then, let us tell you your 
symptoms and see if they do not come out 
about right to fit your case. 

First, you have a poor appetite and imperfect 
digestion—dyspepsia or indigestion. Then 
you are constipated, and if a woman you have 
scanty and irregular menstruation. Then your 
hands and feet are cold, denoting imperfect 
circulation. Then your eyesight and hearing 
is affected—you have ringing in the ears and 
cloudy vision. Your taste is affected—your 
smell is also poor and you are liable to have 
symptoms of catarrh. But your sense of feeling 
is not poor—it is abnormally sensitive, and you 
are called “nervous.’ You do not get a good 
night's sleep and you feel used up all the time. 
Your skin is colorless and your cheeks pale. Your 
lips and finger nails lack the rosy color of health. 
And so on. 
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Now does this not fit your case? Isn't it 
queer how we have diagnosed your complaint 
without having ever seen you, or known of you? 
But this is no miracle, we assure you—we have 
merely recited the symptoms arising from what 
may be called a typical case of mal-nutrition and 
imperfect elimination. And the cause of these 
symptoms lies in the two things named. Then 
the removal of the cause lies in a correction of 
bad habits of living and bad habits of thinking. 
And “Hatha Yoga” will give you the habits of 
right living, and self-suggestion will aid you in 
right thinking and the speedy removal of the 
trouble. 

Treat yourself according to the lines of the 
General Treatment given under the head 
of Suggestive Treatments in the last chapter. 
Make the treatments vigorous—just as earnest 
as if you were treating somebody else instead 
of yourself. And you will get wonderful results. 

See yourself in your “mind's eye” as you wish 
yourself to be. Then start in to think of yourself 
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as being that, and then live as the healthy man 
or woman should do. Then talk up to yourself 
and tell your instinctive mind what you expect 
it to do for you—and insist upon it taking hold 
of the physical body and building up new cells 
and tissue and discarding the old worn out and 
diseased material. And it will obey you like a 
well trained assistant or helper and you will 
begin to manifest health and strength. 

There is no special mystery about this self- 
suggestion. It is merely your “I” telling your 
instinctive mind to get to work and attend to 
its affairs properly. And by right living you give 
the instinctive mind the material with which to 
work and the conditions conducive to success. 

We could fill page after page of this book 
with “Suggestions” and “Affirmations” for you 
to use in different complaints. But this is useless. 
You can make up your own suggestions and 
affirmations, which will answer just as well as 
would ours. Just speak up to the instinctive 
mind just as if it were another person who 
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had charge of your body and tell it what you 
expect it to do. Do not hesitate about being 
in earnest about it—put some life into your 
commands. Talk to it in earnest. Say to it “Here, 
you instinctive mind, | want you to get down 
to work and manage things better for me. | 
am tired of this old trouble and | intend to get 
rid of it. | am eating nourishing food, and my 
stomach is strong enough to digest it properly, 
and | insist upon your attending to it—right 
away, now. | am drinking sufficient water to 
carry off the waste matter from the system and 
| insist upon your seeing that my bowels move 
regularly every day. | insist upon your seeing 
that my circulation is equalized and made 
normal. | am breathing properly and burning up 
the waste matter and properly oxygenizing the 
blood and you must do the rest. Get to work— 
get to work.’ Add to this any instructions that 
you think well and then see how the instinctive 
mind will “get down to business.’ See what 
we have said on this subject in the chapter on 
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“Thought-Force Healing” Then maintain the 
proper mental attitude, bracing yourself with 
strong affirmations until you get things going 
right. Say to yourself "I am getting strong and 
well—l am manifesting health,’ etc., etc. Now 
we have told you how to do it—then GET TO 
WORK AND DO IT! 
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Chapter XVI: Mental Healing. 





T: READER WILL see by reference to the 

chapter on Suggestive Healing the effect 
upon the physical body by incorrect thinking, 
and it is not deemed necessary to repeat 
those illustrations or examples here, nor to 
give additional ones. It is presumed that every 
reader of this book has some acquaintance 
with the effect of mental states upon physical 
functioning, so it is not necessary to take up 
space with further proofs of the same. 

The theory and system of mental healing is 
based upon this knowledge of the effect of 
mind upon body, coupled with the idea that as 
the mind may produce abnormal functioning, 
so may the process be reversed and used to 
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restore perfect health and correct functioning. 
We shall not attempt to recite the special 
theories of the several schools of mental healing, 
nor to attempt to explain the many theories 
regarding the question of “What is Mind?” 
nor the psychological theories regarding the 
process of the cures. The fact is that mental 
healing is a fact—and the thing to do is to tell 
how to make use of and apply it. 

In our chapters on Suggestive Healing 
we have given information that may well be 
combined with these teachings regarding 
mental healing. In fact, suggestion and mental 
healing are twins—each representing one side 
of the same thing. The principal difference rests 
in the manner of applying the force behind 
the treatment. Suggestion depends almost 
altogether upon verbal suggestions, etc., while 
Mental Healing depends upon telepathy or 
thought-transmission. The best healers combine 
both methods when the patient is in their 
presence. But mental healing does not require 
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the presence of the patient, the treatments 
often being given to patients many miles away 
by what is known as “Absent Treatment,’ but 
which is really a form of telepathy. 

Telepathy, once laughed at as a superstitious 
fancy, is now beginning to be recognized by 
the scientific world, and will soon be adopted 
as a law. It has been known to occultists in all 
ages and times, among all people and it is nota 
“new” thing by any means, although many claim 
to have “discovered” it in our own times. 

We give a few examples of its general 
acceptance among men of intelligence and 
prominence in our own times. 

Edw. T. Bennett, late secretary of the Society 
of Psychical Research, says: “The conclusion 
seems to be irresistible that the five senses do 
not exhaust the means by which knowledge may 
enter the mind. In other words, the investigator 
seems to be driven to the conclusion that 
thought-transference or telepathy must now 
be included among scientifically proven facts.” 
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Prof. John D. Quackenbos, the eminent 
New York scientist, says: “The time has indeed 
come, as Maeterlinck predicted it would, when 
souls may know of each other without the 
intermediary of the senses.’ 

Clark Bell says: “Telepathy, as it is regarded 
by scientists who accept it as a fact, is some 
unknown sense of power of the human body, 
by which as a physical process communication 
is held between brain and brain or the 
human organism—some means by which the 
perceptions are reached in some manner 
analogous to the known and well defined 
transmission of the electric current, or the 
action of gravitation which we know exists. But 
we are as yet unable to comprehend how it 
acts, or to know its methods.’ 

Prof. Wm. Crookes, the well known English 
scientist, says: “If we accept the theory that 
the brain is composed of separate elements— 
nerve cells—then we must presume that each 
of these components, like every other bit of 
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matter, has its movements of vibration, and 
will, under suitable conditions, be affected; 
as, for instance, the nerve cells of the retina 
by vibration in the ether. If another neuron, 
situated not far away, should acquire the same 
movement of vibration, there seems to be no 
good reason why they should not materially 
affect each other through the ether.” 

Dr. Sheldon Leavitt says: “There is no 
disputing the fact that those who have given 
the subject of telepathy attentive thought and 
patient investigation have become convinced of 
its truth and practicability. My own experience 
has given me unwavering convictions. | know 
that in some way thought can be transmitted 
from one conscious mind to another; and | 
have good reason to believe that it can be 
transmitted still more forcibly and fully to the 
unconscious mind of the recipient.” 

Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
says: “We sum up, therefore, our preceding 
observations by the conclusion that one mind 
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can act upon another at a distance without 
the habitual medium of words, or any other 
visible means of communication. It appears 
to us altogether unreasonable to reject this 
conclusion if we accept the facts. There is 
nothing unscientific, nothing romantic in 
admitting that an idea can influence a brain 
from a distance. The action of one human 
being upon another, from a distance, is a 
scientific fact; it is as certain as the existence 
of Paris, of Napoleon, of Oxygen, or of Sirius.’ 
Again the same authority says: “There can be 
no doubt that our psychical force creates a 
movement of the ether, which transmits itself 
afar like all movements of ether, and becomes 
perceptible to brains in harmony with our own. 
The transformation of a psychic action into an 
ethereal movement, and the reverse, may be 
analogous to what takes place on a telephone, 
where the receptive plate, which is identical 
with the plate at the other end, reconstructs the 
sonorous movement transmitted, not by means 
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of sound, but by electricity. But these are only 
comparisons.’ 

Page after page could be filled with like 
expressions of belief in thought-transmission, 
on the part of the thinking public, but the 
same is not deemed necessary. Those who wish 
further information on this subject are referred 
to the published reports of the English Society 
for Psychical Research, which may be found in 
the principal libraries of the country. 

It is by means of this fact of telepathy that 
the “absent healing” of the Mental Scientists 
and others are performed when they are not 
occasioned by direct verbal suggestion, which 
factor must not be overlooked. 

The principle of mental healing lies in the 
fact that the central mind controls the bodily 
functions—or the mind manifesting through 
the organs, cells and parts of the body. The 
latter respond to the mental states of the central 
mind and anything affecting the latter naturally 
affects the former. The healer endeavors to 
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establish in the central mind of the patient a 
normal condition of mental attitude. This normal 
mental attitude is one in which the individual 
recognizes his mastery of the body, and of his 
entire system. This mental attitude when once 
acquired will prevent disease and will restore 
health when disease has once set in. Its healing 
power depends upon the degree of realization 
of the supremacy of mind manifested by the 
person. 

Now this realization is imperfect in the 
average sick person who has allowed himself 
to sink gradually down to the lower planes of 
the mind and has allowed his realization to 
become impaired from some one or more of 
various causes. Here is where the healer comes 
into use and service. He has kept his mind 
positive and keen, and has trained himself in 
the science of thought-transmission. Therefore 
when called upon to treat a patient he raises 
his “vibrations” until they reach the proper 
stage, when he transmits them to the mind of 
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the patient, the result being that the vibrations 
are reproduced there, and the consequence 
is that the mind of the patient reacts upon the 
mind principle animating the parts, organs 
and cells—the instinctive mind, in fact, and 
gradually reestablishes normal conditions. 

The various schools of mental healing have a 
variety of theories to account for their healing, 
but we think that the above will be found to 
cover all the general ideas and theories—and in 
fact, to account for what happens, irrespective 
of metaphysical theories, and in spite of some 
of them. There is a natural law underlying all 
these forms of healing and it is folly to attempt 
to befog the facts with a mass of metaphysical 
theorizing. The fact is that all the schools make 
cures, and perform healing, in spite of their 
conflicting theories. Does not this prove that 
they are all using the same force and power, in 
spite of their theories? We shall not attempt to 
take up these various theories in detail, but shall 
at once proceed to the “proof of the pudding” 
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by giving you in the next chapter a plain 
system of Practice of Mental Healing, which will 
enable any of you to perform the healing work 
accomplished by the various schools. 
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Chapter XVII: Mental Healing Methods. 





T STUDENT IS advised to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with what we have written on 
the questions of thought-force treatments, 
suggestive treatments, metaphysical treatments, 
etc., in order to get a full general idea of what 
is required to be held in the mind of the healer 
in giving treatments. He may take such parts of 
each as appeal to him, leaving the others for 
those to whom they appeal. Let the intuition 
decide this matter for each of you—it will act 
for your best interests and success in healing. 
In giving mental healing treatments, the 
mind of the healer must be able to picture 
the desired conditions in the patient—that is 
to mentally see the patient as healed, and the 
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parts, organs and cells functioning normally. 
In short, in the degree that the healer is able 
to mentally visualize the normal conditions, so 
will be the degree of success in mental healing. 
Dismiss all doubt from your mind, and train 
your mind to see the desired condition just as 
if it were actually before you, exposed to your 
physical gaze. Train yourself in this from day 
to day and you will be surprised to see how 
rapidly you advance until you attain the sense 
of power and healing that will sweep over you 
like a wave. 

Sofaras transmitting the thoughtis concerned, 
that requires no strenuous effort on the part of 
the healer. The main difficulty lies in the ability 
to form the mental image, just described—that 
once formed the thought is easily transmitted 
by merely thinking of it as occurring. 

This last may seem strange to many of you 
who have understood, or have been taught, 
that great concentration and effort were 
needed in order to project a thought. This 
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teaching is incorrect, the truth being that the 
concentration is needed only for the purpose 
of producing a clear cut mental image—clear 
visualizing—and that once accomplished the 
transmission or projection is accomplished by 
a mere act of desire or will, in other words, in 
thinking of it as occurring. Some healers and 
adepts in thought transmission have found it 
of advantage to them in their work to imagine 
that they could see the thought actually leave 
their brain; actually travel through space; and 
actually be received by the mind of the patient. 
This plan certainly will aid the mind in holding 
firm to the mental image until it takes effect. 

In treating a patient who is present you 
should first tell him to quiet and calm himself— 
in short, you should endeavor to get him to go 
into the Silence as much as possible. We do 
not mean by this that he should go to sleep, 
or slumber, but merely that he should calm 
his mind, and withdraw his thoughts from the 
things and scenes of the outer life, so far as 
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is possible. In order to aid in bringing about 
this effect, you should endeavor to have the 
room made quiet and still, and should also 
avoid bright lights which are apt to distract the 
attention. 

The proper condition once established you 
should sit quietly until you feel that your own 
mental state is right for the treatment—that your 
vibrations are raised to the proper degree (your 
own feelings must decide this for you), then 
you may begin the treatment proper. From a 
mental image of the patient restored to health— 
form a mental ideal of the proper conditions 
and then “think” of that condition transferred 
to the mind of the patient—a transferal of the 
mental photograph as it were. You may use 
words in forming the mental conditions you 
wish—silently, of course. The main thing is to 
form the mental picture of the ideal condition 
that you wish to bring about. Remember this 
always. Try to mentally visualize your patient 
as restored to perfect health and endeavor to 
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hold that picture constantly before the mind 
during the treatment. 

It may be well to supplement the treatment 
by words of advice and encouragement for the 
patient, and a little instruction in the power of 
his own mind in the direction of co-operation 
with your thought. 

In “absent treatment, or distant healing,’ as it 
is called, the healer should proceed in exactly 
the same way as if the patient were present. He 
should imagine that the patient is right in the 
room before him and then he should address 
the treatment just as if he were addressing it 
to the patient in person. The thoughts should 
be “seen” mentally to leave, travel and reach 
the patient. Many healers in giving absent 
treatment speak mentally to the patient (as 
if he were present) telling him the things that 
should be told him, just as if he were present 
in person to hear them. This “distant talk” may 
consist merely of suggestions of health, strength 
and restored vitality, or, on the other hand, of 
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“statements” of truth and being, such as are 
used by the metaphysical healers. It should be 
unnecessary to add that the healing thought of 
Love is a most powerful aid to the restoration 
of Health. Let your thought of Love sweep 
through the mind of the patient, driving out all 
adverse and negative thoughts that have been 
lodging there. 

In giving absent treatments it will be helpful 
if the patient will place himself in a quiet, 
receptive attitude during the time of treatment, 
this result being accomplished by yourself and 
the patient agreeing upon the hour or time of 
treatment. However, this is not imperative or 
absolutely essential, as many healers do not 
treat their patients at any particular time, but 
give the treatment when the conditions seem 
best to them. 

Now, any attempt to give fuller and more 
detailed instructions in the matter of giving this 
form of treatment would be useless, and mere 
repetition. We have given you ina few words the 
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master key to the treatment—the very essence 
of the teachings. If you will impress these 
instructions upon your mind, in connection 
with what we have given you under the head 
of Suggestive Treatments, Thought-Force 
Treatments and Absent Pranic Treatments, you 
will be able to give most powerful and effective 
mental treatments. We might make a book 
out of this one phase of the subject alone, by 
merely padding out the subject and repeating 
what we have already told you in other parts of 
the book. But this is unnecessary and foreign 
to the purpose of this book, which aims to be 
a simple, plain, concise teacher of the methods 
of psychic healing in its various forms. 

The book must be read, studied and 
considered as a whole, for the instructions 
given in one method have a bearing upon those 
given under another head. To give full detailed 
instructions under each head would make 
three or four books instead of one. So kindly 
remember that you should acquaint yourselves 
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with all of the methods given in order to obtain 
the full benefit of the instructions imparted. 
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Chapter XVIII: Metaphysical Healing. 





T: TERM WHICH is used as a title for this 
chapter is a much abused one, and is 
employed by different people to describe 
nearly all the forms of healing mentioned in 
this book. 

Of course, everyone using any form of 
psychic healing has a certain right to call 
his healing “Metaphysical,” for the word 
metaphysical means “beyond the physical,’ 
but the generally accepted sense of the term 
“Metaphysics” means “The Science of Being.’ 
And according to the strict interpretation 
of the term metaphysical healing should be 
applied only to that form of healing arising 
only from the actual realization on the part of 
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the patient of the reality behind appearances— 
of real being—of the real self of the universe. 
To one who is able to unfold into an actual 
realization of that-which-is, there is at his 
disposal a wonderful healing power, both for 
himself and others, if he knows how to apply 
the same. But this knowledge is not always 
evidenced by those who unfold into the higher 
consciousness, and, in fact, there is a decided 
tendency on the part of some of these people 
to neglect the physical altogether as unworthy 
of thought, the attention being turned entirely 
upon the higher planes of being. This position 
is wrong, for the physical plays a needed part 
in the unfoldment of the Ego, and to neglect it 
is to run contrary to the law of life. 

The actual process of this form of metaphysical 
healing may be spoken of as a control of the 
lower by the power coming from the higher 
consciousness. The higher consciousness so 
manifests its power that it controls the lower. 
But, after all, it would appear that the real cause 
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of the cure actually is found in the fact that the 
mind, being occupied in a contemplation of 
its higher planes of manifestation, ceases to 
concern itself with the workings of the lower 
planes, and consequently the latter operates 
according to the well established laws of the 
universe without interference, and without the 
constant injection of negative thought which 
produces abnormal conditions in so many 
people. 

A realization of the higher nature and being 
of one, has a tendency to uplift one above 
the thoughts of fear and worry, which act as 
poisons and cause disease in so many people. 
And, the interference of fear thought being 
removed nature (or what stands behind the 
word) operates freely and without hindrance. 

We shall describe higher phases of 
metaphysical healing in the next two chapters, 
under the term “Spiritual Healing, which we 
consider more appropriate. 
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In this chapter we refer principally to 
the forms of healing used by some of the 
metaphysical healers who confine their 
healing process to teaching the patient certain 
metaphysical systems, containing a greater or 
lesser degree of truth. 

But, even in these last mentioned forms of 
treatment, you will see that unconsciously the 
healer must be calling into effect the power 
of mental healing or suggestion, or both. The 
“treatment” that always follows the metaphysical 
talk, must call into operation mental healing, 
or suggestion, although the healer may not 
know it, and may indignantly repudiate this 
fact, and state that the treatment given is 
“something entirely different” But, nevertheless, 
the student of psychic healing may readily 
recognize mental healing and suggestion under 
the many disguises draped around it. The 
best proof of the fact that there is a common 
principle operated, may be found in the fact 
that the different schools of metaphysical 
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healing, so-called, work cures, in about the 
same proportion in spite of their various 
theories and creeds. Of course they all have a 
common ground of agreement in their belief 
in the One Life and Spirit, but they vehemently 
oppose each others claims, and call each other 
"victims of error,’ and other pleasant names— 
but still all go on making cures, and doing good 
healing work, nevertheless. Christian Science, 
and Anti-Christian Science schools and cults, 
seem to do equally good healing work. All this 
would seem to indicate that some one healing 
force is used by all, and that no sect has any 
monopoly of it. 

The Power of the One Life is Always There— 
always ready and willing to be used by those 
who demand and use it, irrespective of the 
particular beliefs and theories or creeds of 
those using it. Like the sunshine and the rain it 
falls upon all alike, who expose themselves to 
its power, or who attract it to them. It is All for 
All. The petty theories and differences of the 
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cults are most amusing when one considers 
the Infinite One. What children in spiritual 
knowledge even the best of us are—each 
claiming that he has the only truth, and the 
whole truth, and that all the others are in “error.” 
The truth seems to be that aLL have the Truth, or 
portions of it fitting into their understandings. 
And that NONE have ALL the Truth. 

The Love and Power of the Infinite is equally 
the right of the individual seeker after the 
Truth, as of the cult or sect that claims to be 
the mouthpiece of the All. Creeds are born, 
rise, fall and die—cults and sects and schools 
pursue the same Path. All is birth, growth and 
death—relatively, of course—all obey the Law, 
which may be called Evolution. Ages, people, 
races, lands, schools, cults, creeds, sects, leaders, 
may come and go—must come and go—but 
the Law ever remains, unchangeable, unerring, 
unvarying, deathless, endless. Over all the Law 
reigns—all do its bidding. None are its sole 
agents and mouthpieces—and yet All are its 
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agents and mouthpieces. It uses all—and yet is 
used by All. When this mystery is understood, 
then there is peace. 

It is useless to attempt to teach Metaphysical 
Healing to those who do not at least partially 
understand the higher teaching. To those who 
wish to know more regarding these teachings, 
we would recommend the “Advanced Course 
in Yogi Philosophy,’ published by the same 
people who publish this little book. 

To those who understand and who wish to 
heal themselves and others by this method, we 
would say that the only rule is this: 

Go into the Silence and meditate upon 
the Real Self. When the Realization comes, 
then give the healing treatment to yourself or 
others in some appropriate words, conveying 
the thought so far as may be (it is impossible 
to convey it fully in words). The following form 
will answer if you cannot frame one yourself: 
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TREATMENT. 

"Oh, Spirit—the One, Birthless, Deathless— 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, Omnipotent—in 
whose Ocean of Life | am a drop—let me feel 
thy Presence and Power. Let me realize even 
more fully what Thou art, and what | am in 
Thee. Let the consciousness of Thy Reality, and 
My Reality in Spirit, permeate my being, and 
descend upon all the planes of my mind. Let 
the Power of Spirit manifest through my mind 
permeating the body of this other Self that | 
am desirous of healing (or “this body that | call 
mine own") bringing to it Health, and Strength, 
and Life, that it may be rendered a more 
fitting Temple of the Spirit—a more perfect 
instrument of Expression for the One Life that 
flows through it. Raise up this body from the 
gross vibrations of the lower planes, to the 
higher vibrations of the Spiritual Mind, through 
which we know Thee. Give this body, through 
the Mind that animates it, that Peace, Strength, 
and Life, that is its by virtue of its being. Do 
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Thou, the All-Life, flow in thy essence through 
this the Part, re-vivifying and enlivening it. This 
do | claim, O, All-Spirit, by virtue of my eternal 
Birthright from Thee. And by reason of Thy 
promise and inner knowledge given to me, | 
now demand it of Thee” 

In place of this, or in connection with this, 
you may use any of the many “Statements 
of Being” that the various “Science” bodies 
use—for they are all good. But remember this 
always—there is no magic in mere words—and 
no cult has any proprietary right to any special 
words. The words are free to you, and to all— 
and the virtue thereof lies in the thought and 
realization back of the words. Words come, go 
and change, but Thought and Realization which 
express them is Eternal. 

Read the next two chapters in connection 
with this one. 
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Chapter XIX: Spiritual Healing. 





ye IS THE highest form of healing, and 
is much rarer and less common than is 
generally believed to be the case. Many 
healers doing very good work along the lines 
of Mental Healing, believe, and teach, that 
their work is done along Spiritual lines. But in 
this they are mistaken. True Spiritual Healing is 
not “done” by anyone. In such cases the healer 
becomes an instrument or channel through 
which flows the Spiritual Healing Force of the 
Universe. That is, the healer is able to open up 
his Spiritual Mind as a channel for the inflow of 
the Spiritual force of the Universe, which passes 
through the Healer into the Spiritual Mind of 
the patient, and there sets up vibrations of such 
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intensity and strength that it invigorates the 
lower Mental Principles, and finally the organs 
and parts themselves, restoring them to normal 
condition. Spiritual cures are often practically 
instantaneous, although it does not necessarily 
follow that they must always be so. 

The Spiritual Healer allowing the Spiritual 
Healing Force to flow through him to the patient, 
causes the latter to be literally "bathed in a flow 
of Spirit,’ as we have heard it expressed. 

In order to understand this form of treatment, 
intelligently, the reader must acquaint himself 
with the Yogi teachings regarding the several 
Mental Principles, which teaching he will find 
in the "Fourteen Lessons in Yogi Philosophy, 
published by the same publishers as this book. 
We do not care to repeat here what we have 
said on this subject, although it may be well to 
say a few words regarding the Spiritual Mind, 
that this form of treatment may be better 
understood. 
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The Spiritual Mind of man is that principle 
of mind that is above and higher than the two 
lower mental principles known as Instinctive 
Mind and Intellect, respectively. Spiritual 
Mind is above the plane of Intellect, just as the 
Instinctive Mind is below the plane of Intellect. 
The Spiritual Mind has not as yet developed 
or unfolded into consciousness in the average 
man, although some of the more advanced 
of the race—those who have gone ahead of 
their brothers on The Path—have unfolded the 
Spiritual Mind into consciousness, or, rather, 
have moved the centre of consciousness into 
the region of the Spiritual Mind. This higher 
Mental Principle is what we try to express when 
we say the “Something Within” that seems to 
exert a protecting influence over us, and which 
sends us words of caution or advice in moments 
of need. 

All that the race has received in the way of 
noble, elevating, higher thoughts have come 
from this region of the mind. The Spiritual 
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Mind projects fragments of truth into the lower 
Mental Principals. All that has come to the race, 
in its evolution, that has tended toward nobility, 
true religious feeling, kindness, humanity, justice, 
unselfish love, mercy, sympathy, etc., has come 
to it through the slowly unfolding Spiritual 
Mind. As the unfoldment goes on, man’s idea of 
Justice increases, and he has more compassion. 
His feeling of Human Brotherhood increases— 
his idea of love grows, and he increases in all the 
qualities which men of all creeds pronounce 
"good. 

The Spiritual Mind is the source of the 
“inspiration” which certain poets, painters, 
sculptors, writers, preachers, orators, and 
others have received in all times, and which 
they receive to-day. This is the source from 
which the seer obtains his vision—the prophet 
his foresight. Many have concentrated 
themselves upon high ideals in their work, 
and have received rare knowledge from this 
source, which they have attributed to beings 
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from another world—from angels, from spirits, 
from God himself—but all came from within— 
it was their Higher Self speaking to them. 
This does not mean that man never receives 
communications from the other sources just 
named—far from this, for we know that the 
latter is often evidenced and experienced. 
But we do mean that man receives far more 
messages from the Higher Self than he does 
from the other sources, and that man is prone 
to mistake the one for the other. We cannot 
discuss this matter at length, in this place, for it 
is foreign to the subject which we are handling 
at the present time. 

Man, by the development of his Spiritual 
consciousness, may bring himself into a high 
relationship and contact with this higher part of 
his nature, and may thus become possessed of 
knowledge beyond the power of the Intellect 
to furnish. Certain high powers are also open to 
a man in this way, but he must beware against 
using them for any purpose other than the 
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good of his fellow-men, for such prostitution 
of spiritual powers brings a terrible result in its 
train. Such is the Law. 

And, while it is true that the fullest degree 
of Spiritual Healing is not open to the average 
person, still it is likewise true that the healer 
who is possessed of a degree of Spiritual 
Unfoldment may avail himself of a certain 
degree of Spiritual power in treating his fellow- 
men. In fact, the best healers, consciously or 
unconsciously, make use of this force in this 
way. And they are right in so doing—it is a 
proper use of the power. Spiritual Healing 
may be used in connection with the other 
forms of healing described and explained in 
this book, to good advantage, and without 
interfering with the other treatments. In fact, all 
conscientious healers should endeavor to give 
the patients the benefit of this form of treatment 
in connection with the regular treatments. The 
Spiritual always working for Good, cannot be 
mis-applied or prostituted in cases of relief to 
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suffering humanity, so the healer need never 
fear that in so acting he is dragging down the 
Spiritual to the material level. For the Spiritual 
permeates everything, and if it may be used 
to “bring up” those on a lower plane, it is well 
used. 

In the next chapter we shall endeavor to 
give the student a few explanations and 
some information regarding the practice of 
Spiritual Healing, although, as will readily be 
seen, it is almost impossible to tell one how 
to do something, that consists in letting rather 
than doing. And we must ask the student to 
approach this part of the subject with a feeling 
of sufficient respect, for in Spiritual Healing, 
one is calling into operation Forces and Power 
of an entirely different order from those with 
which man is acquainted in this everyday life. 
The Spiritual Healer is allowing himself to be 
used as a channel for the transmission of that 
force from the great Ocean of Spirit to the 
Spiritual Mind of the patient, and he should 
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endeavor to make himself a worthy instrument 
of that Power and Spirit. 
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Chapter XX: Practice of Spiritual Healing. 





TE SPIRITUAL HEALER should approach his 
treatments with respect and appreciation of 
the mighty Power which he desires to have flow 
through him for the aid and relief of the patient. 
He should first quiet his body and mind, and so 
far as possible relieve his nerves and muscles 
from strain and contraction, and free his mind 
from worries and cares and thoughts of the 
material life. He should endeavor to bring to 
himself that condition of peaceful, quiet, calm 
that belongs by right to him or her who realizes 
the meaning of the terms “Spiritual Mind” and 
“Spirit” He should endeavor to pass into that 
mental state in which he feels the nearness of 
the Ocean of Spirit, of which his Real Self is a 
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drop. He should endeavor to feel “In Tune with 
the Infinite” 

We cannot very well describe in words just 
what this condition is like. It must be felt to be 
understood. But we feel that those who are 
attracted to this book—or who have attracted 
it to themselves—will have sufficient realization 
of what we mean, to enable them to cultivate it 
still further. 

The healer may either place his hands 
upon the patient or otherwise, just as he sees 
fit. Some Spiritual Healers do not touch the 
patient, while others feel, instinctively, that 
they should do so. Be governed by your own 
intuition in this matter. There seems to be a 
certain something about the touch of a person 
through whom the Spirit is flowing, that carries 
with it a certain undefinable healing power. 
Remember that Jesus and his apostles healed 
by Spiritual Power, usually through the “laying 
on of the hands.’ So do not hesitate to place 
your hands upon the patient, if you feel moved 
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to do so. In giving the treatment, cast off all 
responsibility or feeling that You are giving the 
treatment, and keep the idea constantly before 
you that you are but the channel for the inflow 
of the Spirit Power. The moment you begin 
to think that You are doing the work, just that 
moment do you begin to obstruct the source 
of the Power, and to shut it off. Many good 
Spiritual Healers have destroyed the efficiency 
of their work in this way, and by their growing 
egotism and sense of self-importance have lost 
entirely the great power that they have had in 
the beginning, before they were spoiled by 
success and plaudits of the crowd. We have 
known several striking instances of this in our 
own experience, and the readers may know 
of other cases which they will now understand 
more fully. Beware of this fatal error in Spiritual 
Healing. You do not heal—but Spirit does. 
Remember this always. 

The best way to make yourself a proper 
channel for the inflow of the Spiritual Healing 
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Power, is to fix in the mind the thought that 
you are a “channel” through which the healing 
power flows, and endeavor to mentally “see” 
or “feel” the inflow and outpouring of Spirit 
during the entire treatment. The treatment 
should not last very long—the intuition of the 
Healer being the best guide. Very often, after 
practicing this form of healing for a time, such 
proficiency is acquired that both the healer 
and the patient can actually “feel” the inflow of 
Spirit during the treatment. In such cases rest 
assured that the best conditions have been 
acquired or found. 

Both the healer and the patient should be 
in the proper state of mind during Spiritual 
treatment, for in this way the minds of both 
are rendered proper instruments or channels 
for the inflow of Spirit. To acquire this mutual 
mental condition, it is well for the healer to read 
to the patient a few lines or paragraphs from 
some writer upon spiritual subjects—being 
sure to select some writing harmonious to the 
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patient. By this means the minds of both healer 
and patient are cleared of the more material 
thoughts, and placed in the best conditions for 
the treatment. 

In these treatments it is not necessary or 
desirable for the healer to “hold the thought” 
of the particular form of cure as in the case of 
Mental Healing. Spirit permeates the organism 
of the patient, through his or her Spiritual Mind, 
and tends to render it “whole” or “perfect” all 
over, without reference to parts or organs. 
The patient is bathed in a flow of Spirit, and 
every cell-mind recognizes its presence and is 
stimulated thereby. 

This is all that we can say to you regarding 
Spiritual treatments. The rest you will discover 
as you progress in the work. Do not be afraid 
to try this form of treatment—provided you do 
it in the right spirit. And you will find that you 
will become a greater and greater instrument 
for the expression of the Spirit Healing Power, 
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as time goes on, and your work will grow better 
and better. 

To those who prefer the other forms of 
treatment mentioned in this book, or who find 
it advisable to follow the other forms, because 
of the desires or conditions of their patient, 
we suggest that they give at least a moment or 
two of Spiritual treatment, at the close of the 
other treatment. The patient may, or may not, 
be told of this—just as the healer thinks best. 
There is no trace of deception here, for Spirit 
belongs to all—and all is subservient to Spirit— 
so that if the healer thinks it well to make use 
of its Power, without telling the patient, he 
is justified in doing so. Some patients may 
be prejudiced against anything bearing the 
name “Spiritual,” because they associate it with 
“disembodied spirits,’ "spiritualism, etc., etc. So 
it would be folly to use the word “spiritual” in 
talking to these persons. And others may think 
that anything “spiritual” savors of “religious” 
things, and that therefore Spiritual Healing 
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might be something contrary to their religious 
beliefs, etc. Of course, both of these ideas are 
based upon misapprehension, and it would 
be useless to attempt to explain the matter to 
such people. And in these cases the better way 
to give the other treatments, using the terms 
of that particular treatment, and then give the 
patient the advantage of the Spiritual treatment 
as well, without saying anything about it. The 
patient’s ignorance should not prevent him 
from receiving the best that the healer can give 
him. In this advise, of course, we do not hold 
that deception should be used, or untruth 
indulged in, but merely wish to remind the 
healer that it is useless and foolish to arouse 
antagonism by the ill-advised use of names and 
terms which happen to be misunderstood, or 
but half understood by certain patients, whose 
prejudices and bigotry might interfere with the 
good that you wish to do them. 
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Chapter XXI: Concluding Advice. 





No" THAT WE have acquainted the reader 
with the theory and practice of the various 
forms of Psychic Healing, we wish to say a few 
words to him regarding the practice of the 
healing power that has been described. 

In the first place, do not make the mistake of 
becoming bigoted, and narrow in your views 
of healing. Do not follow the example of so 
many of the practitioners of drug healing, and 
revile and abuse those who may differ from 
you. Be broad—be generous—be liberal. Give 
each man the same liberty of opinion that you 
demand for yourself. Do not force your views 
upon others, but always be willing to answer a 
courteous and earnest inquiry for information. 
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Donotstartinto abuse the drug practitioners. 
This is not right from any point of view, and as a 
mere matter of policy is unwise. Make your own 
work so good that people will seek you on that 
account, and do not try to build up a practice 
upon the abuse of others. There are many drug 
practitioners who are splendid men, and who, 
at the bottom of their hearts are in full sympathy 
with the finer forms of healing, but who are 
not able to express themselves fully, owing to 
popular prejudice and the fear of getting into 
trouble with the medical boards. Such men give 
drugs because they have to do so, and at the 
same time manage to “work in” psychic healing 
without the knowledge of the patient, which 
fact accounts for the success of many a quiet 
physician. As for those abusive members of the 
medical fraternity, who go about reviling the 
mental or spiritual healer— why, just let them 
alone. They will reap their own harvest of hate 
and abuse, and so do not commit the folly of 
entering into their whirlpool. Practice “passive 
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resistance” toward them, and you will find it far 
more efficacious than the “active resistance” of 
the world about you. This is a truth known to 
all students of occultism, and is one of the most 
“practical” bits of advice known to man. 

Do not neglect the attention to the natural 
laws of the body, as mentioned in an early 
chapter. See that the patient acts in accord with 
these natural laws of his being, and you will be 
thereby enabled to get much better results, 
in a much shorter time. Proper nutrition, and 
proper elimination must be had before any 
system of healing is effective. And no matter if 
the patient were cured instantaneously by the 
most powerful form of psychic healing, still, if 
he were to continue to neglect the primary 
physical laws of his being he would sooner or 
later get back to his old diseased condition. 
This is a fact that many psychic healers ignore 
or refuse to accept, but rest assured that it 
is absolute truth, and that it will be found to 
be fully operative at all times, and in all cases. 
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Common sense will show the correctness of 
this view of the matter. Don't be like an ostrich, 
and hide your head so that you will not see 
the truth regarding the physical laws. Do not 
let metaphysics make you refuse to recognize 
physics. This is as absurd a position as is that 
of the physician who refuses to see the great 
truths of metaphysics. 

Be full of the spirit of Love and Kindness for 
your patients, but do not allow a false sympathy 
to cause you to take on their conditions, 
or to let them drain your vitality from you. 
Refuse to allow this, and do not let yourself 
become “passive” to the patient, or to exhibit 
a “negative” condition to him. Keep “positive” 
and “active” in your relations to him, else you 
may discover the effects of the “vampirism” of 
some sick people, who like nothing better than 
to drain the vitality of the healer, that they may 
be benefited or strengthened. Give them the 
benefit of your knowledge and skill, but do not 
allow them to absorb your life and vitality—for 
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that does not belong to them. So, therefore, 
do not "let go” of yourself in the direction of 
“feeling” their condition too strongly—beware 
of a certain kind of Sympathy—or rather, of 
something miscalled Sympathy. 

The nearer you are in consciousness to the 
Source of all Power, the greater will be your 
healing power. Remember always that back 
of all the Power of the Universe is that Infinite 
Power, which is the source of all Power and 
Energy. Remember that you are as a particle 
of this one Infinite Life, and that all that is Real 
about you is so because of your relationship 
with that Infinite Being. Try to realize this fully, 
and you will find that with the recognition will 
come a strength and power far surpassing 
anything that you have before known, or 
acquired by any other means. This is the source 
of all real power, and it is open to him or her 
who seeks it. 
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The following Affirmation or Mantram may 
be found useful, if repeated before giving a 
treatment: 


AFFIRMATION OR MANTRAM. 

Oh, thou Great Infinite Power—Thou Great 
Flame of Life, of which | am but a spark—I open 
myself to thy Healing Power, that it may flow 
through me to strengthen, build-up, and make 
whole, this brother (or sister) in Life. Let thy Power 
flow through me to the end that he (or she) may 
receive thy vivifying Energy and Strength and 
Life, and be able to manifest the same as Health, 
Strength, and Vigor. Make me a worthy channel 
for thy Power, and use me for Good. 

Peace be with thee, in thy Healing Work. 
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Chapter I: The Hindu-Yogi Water-Cure. 





An THE YOGIS of India, the system 
of Physical Well-Being known as “Hatha 
Yoga, in its many phases and forms, is followed, 
practiced and taught. Thousands of natives of 
India know no other form of physical culture, or 
methods of hygiene, and maintain health and 
physical vigor by an adherence to its precepts. 
In connection with Mental Healing, this system 
forms the great Natural Healing school of the 
Hindus. In our work on “Hatha Yoga,’ we have 
explained that system in general, and in many 
of its details. 

There is one form or phase of “Hatha Yoga,’ 
however, which constitutes an important part 
of this great system of Natural Healing, which 
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should be understood and practiced by those 
who would maintain a healthy condition of 
physical being, and which is worthy of being 
explained in detail ina supplementary volume— 
the Hindu-Yogi system of Practical Water-Cure. 
In response to many demands from those 
who were interested in our presentation of 
the general subject of "Hatha Yoga,’ we have 
incorporated in this supplementary book the 
details of the said system. We trust that we will 
bring to the attention of many persons of the 
Western world the benefits to be derived from 
this most meritorious system. 

Water-Cure is not a new thing to the 
Western world. Many Western teachers have 
expounded its merits in a most forcible manner, 
and thousands of people have applied the 
method with excellent results. It must be 
confessed that both the Eastern and Western 
systems of Water-Cure have much in common 
so far as the actual methods are concerned, 
although the Hindus explain many of the 
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therapeutic results by the theory of “Prana, 
which is unknown to the ordinary Westerner. 
An understanding of the principle of Prana in 
its phase of a therapeutic agent in connection 
with the Water-Cure, will throw much new light 
upon the entire system of the application of 
water to the cure of physical disorders. 

“Prana, as our students know, is the great 
universal principle of energy which permeates 
all things, and which has one of its manifestations 
in what is known as “Vital Force” in all living 
things. Prana is to be found in food, water, and 
air, in which three forms it may be used by living 
creatures and transmuted into Vital Energy, or 
Prana in its form of living force. In our work on 
“Hatha Yoga” we have shown how Prana may be 
obtained from food and thus transmuted and 
converted into vital energy and living force. 
In our work on “The Science of Breath” we 
have shown how the Prana in the air may be 
transmuted and converted into vital energy and 
living force. And in the present little work, we 
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shall show you how Prana, which is contained in 
the water, may be transmuted and converted 
into other forms of energy, which will tend to 
invigorate and strengthen the human body, 
relieve physical disorders, and promote health 
and strength. 

Of course, it is not necessary for one to 
believe in the existence of Prana in order to 
obtain benefits from the Water-Cure, for 
the virtue in the water is open and free to 
all, believer and unbeliever alike. But it is a 
known fact that when the mind recognizes the 
presence of Prana in the air; the food; and in 
the water; then there seems to be manifested 
a peculiar receptivity to its influence which 
is lacking to those who are not familiar with 
its presence. There is a good reason for this, 
but we shall not attempt to explain it here, 
for to do so would carry us into the realm of 
mental cause and effect, which is foreign to 
the purpose and scope of this little work. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with calling 
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your attention to the presence of Prana, and 
the effects it produces when properly applied, 
and then leave the subject for the actual test 
and practical test of the student. 

Prana permeates every drop of water, 
although in varying degrees. Fresh running 
water contains a much greater proportion of 
Prana than stagnant, still water. Likewise water 
that has been contained in cisterns, tanks, or 
vessels is found to have parted with much of its 
original store of Prana. And water that has been 
boiled has lost much of its Prana. This lost Prana 
may be restored by passing the water through 
the air, by pouring it from one vessel to another 
in order to “aereate” it. Distilled water usually 
loses much of its Prana, which may, however, 
be restored to it by pouring it from one vessel 
to another, through the air, as aforesaid. An 
understanding of this fact will explain the 
reason why the ordinary distilled water seems 
to lose a certain amount of its “life,” which is 
noticed by those who drink distilled water as 
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a measure of health preservation. Boiled water 
always seems “flat” unless it be poured through 
the air and reabsorbs Prana. Western science 
does not explain these well known facts, but the 
Hindus understand its cause to be the losing or 
gaining of Prana. 

In using water for drinking, it is always well 
to pour it from one glass or vessel to another, 
backward and forward, several times. Those 
who will practice this plan will discover a new 
pleasure in drinking water, and will notice a 
decided improvement in the resulting effects. 
Water thus “Prana-ized” will be found to have 
a slightly invigorating and stimulating effect 
absent from ordinary water. Persons who wish 
to rid themselves of the desire for alcoholic 
stimulants will find it much easier to do so if they 
will pranaize their drinking water. The water in 
the pipes of the ordinary city water-supply is 
deficient in Prana—this may be overcome by 
pouring and repouring, as above stated. A little 
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experimenting will convince the most skeptical 
of the virtues of this plan. 

In the same manner, when one wishes to 
take a hot bath, or to drink hot water; or to 
apply hot-fomentations, etc.; it will be found 
advantageous to Pranaize the water in this way 
before using. In the case of a hot bath, dip 
up the water from the tub, with a saucepan 
or similar utensil, a number of times, until you 
have invigorated it with fresh Prana. 

In this work we shall endeavor to use the 
ordinary Western terms and explanations, so 
far as is consistent with the fundamental ideas 
of the Hindu Water-Cure. We have no desire 
to surround this valuable, practical and simple 
system with strange verbiage and unusual 
terms. We shall quote Western authorities to 
support our position, so far as is possible. The 
Hindus entertain many ideas and theories 
which seem strange and fanciful to the Western 
mind, and we purposely omit all reference to 
the same. We wish to hold the attention of the 
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student to the practical methods of the system, 
in connection with its fundamental idea, and 
shall run no risk of leading him up the by-paths 
of theory and speculation. This is particularly 
desirable in a work of this kind, which will fall 
into the hands of many who are unfamiliar with 
the Hindu theories and who have no taste for 
strange and unfamiliar ideas, but who want, 
and need, the practical, actual methods and 
instruction on the subject. Those who wish to 
understand the “why” of the Hindu ideas and 
teachings, are referred to our other works on 
the general subject. 

To the Hindu-Yogi, water is Nature's great 
Remedy—its great Restorative Force. He 
believes in its liberal application, internally 
and externally. He regards it as the milk from 
the breasts of Mother Nature, which she 
would furnish to her offspring. The lower 
animals recognize this through their instinctive 
faculties, but” civilized” Man in his arrogance 
of reason has seen fit to depart from Nature's 
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simple ways, and seeks in less simple things the 
virtues which reside alone in Nature's original 
fluids. In the following pages, we invite you 
to listen to the simple teachings of the Hindu 
Yogis on this subject. Do not let the simplicity 
of the system prevent you from appreciating 
its advantages. There is virtue in simplicity— 
danger in complexity. Nature's best things are 
always simple, and “common.” To re-discover 
this fact, Man has traveled many a weary mile of 
thought and experiment. The advanced thinker 
always finds his road leading “Back to Nature” 
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Chapter II: Nature's Great Remedy. 





| IS NO wonder that man in his natural state 
instinctively recognized in Water a Natural 
Friend and Helper. The instinct regarding 
water runs back much further than Man—back 
through the lower animals—back through the 
lower forms—back through the plant life— 
back through the elementary forms of life such 
as the amaeba, monera, and other tiny forms in 
the slime of the ocean bed—back to the very 
beginnings of organic life itself. Science tells 
us that organic life originated in water, and has 
always shown signs of its place of birth. About 
eight-tenths of our physical body is made up of 
water, and the very cells composing the body 
are virtually and actually marine organisms— 
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tiny aquatic animals in fact—capable of 
existence only when surrounded by a saline 
solution of water. Is it any wonder then that the 
instinct for Water lies at the very foundations 
of our subconscious life, and manifests in our 
conscious wants. 

And the important part played by water in 
our physiological mechanism is none the less 
remarkable. Physiology teaches us that over 
one and one-half pints of water passes from 
the body in the shape of perspiration every 
twenty-four hours; and that during the same 
time nearly three pints of water are passed 
off in the shape of urine—two quarts and 
over in all. The important juices of the body 
are composed of fluids, of which water is the 
basis. Not only is the blood, which is the very 
essence of physical life, composed largely of 
water, but also the bile, the gastric juices, the 
pancreatic fluid, and the several other juices of 
the digestive organs, as well as the saliva, are 
fluids of which water is the basis. Man can go 
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without food for a number of days, but deprive 
him of water, and he perishes quickly. Water is 
one of the most urgently demanded of Nature's 
supplies, and next to air is the one upon which 
the continuance of life is based. 

And yet how many people—or rather, how 
few of them—have given to this subject the 
consideration justly due it. And how few have 
made an intelligent use of Water a matter of 
habit in their daily lives. We give to the study 
of irrigation of the soil much care, time and 
thought, for we recognize that that is a subject 
upon which depends the welfare of our crops, 
and consequently our material welfare. But to 
the irrigation of the body, we give little or no 
thought, and are apt to dismiss the subject as 
of little importance. And, more than this, we 
take the greatest care to see that our domestic 
animals are kept supplied with sufficient water 
to drink, and in which they may bathe—we 
recognize the natural wants of these animals, 
and yet we do not think of bestowing one 
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fraction of the same thought upon the wants 
and requirements of our own bodies, which 
should be of at least as great importance to us 
as those of the domestic animals. 

It is true that in the state of nature, man was 
not so foolish. There he followed his natural 
instincts, and drank plenty of fresh water and 
washed himself in the stream, lake, or ocean— 
not because he had reasoned it out, but 
merely because he “felt like it,’ which was the 
manifestation of his instinctive knowledge. 
But as civilization advanced, and man began 
to live away from nature, he began to neglect 
these instinctive cravings of his nature—it 
was too much trouble to attend to them, and 
much easier to put them off. In the country, 
however, where water is near at hand, there 
is not so much cause for complaint. If one 
has good water on the farm, or good springs 
scattered around near the fields, he will take 
the little trouble necessary to procure it, and 
will drink about as much as he needs. But in 
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the large cities, where the water runs stale and 
warm through the faucets, and is consequently 
not so palatable, man will gradually get out 
of the habit of drinking normal amounts, and 
will lose his natural instincts and acquire a 
perverted “second-nature” which enables him 
to go without water without feeling the distress 
which a natural water-drinker would feel under 
the same circumstances. But Nature does not 
forget—she remembers, and resents the fact 
that she is not being furnished the proper 
amount of fluids that she needs in order to 
carry on her wonderful work. She takes it out 
on the body, by allowing it to shrivel up, and 
exist in an abnormal, unhealthy condition. And 
these abnormal conditions are many. 

One is filled with surprise when he looks 
around and sees how many persons go 
through the day with a consumption of fluids 
far below the natural requirements. They take 
merely a sip or two of water, during the day, 
and their consumption of fluids consists almost 
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altogether of what they obtain in coffee or 
tea, at meal times, and perhaps a glass of soda, 
water, pop, beer, etc., during the day. They turn 
their backs upon Nature's Fount of Life. Is it 
any wonder that so many people are suffering 
with constipation and congested colons? ls it 
any wonder that their bowels are clogged up 
with the refuse matter of their systems, when 
they do not irrigate the canals with sufficient 
water to carry away the debris. No wonder 
their bowels are like dry sewers, caked with the 
foul matter which has been deposited in them 
as the waste products of the system. Women 
particularly are the principal offenders in this 
respect, although it is difficult to say just why. 
These water-famished people are troubled 
not only with constipation, but their livers and 
kidneys do not work properly. Their blood 
supply is below the normal, and they exhibit 
a bloodless, anaemic appearance, and tend to 
“go into decline” early in life. Others, from the 
same cause go about with dry skin (showing 
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seldom a trace of perspiration); pasty, sallow 
complexions, and a foul breath. Some of them 
resemble dried apples, and one instinctively 
wishes that they could be put into soak to 
make them plump out and look a little natural. 
And of course, all the other parts of the body, 
particularly the nerves, respond to these 
abnormal conditions, and give out warning 
signs. If you will check off the symptoms of the 
trouble arising from a deficient water supply, 
you will have a list of a majority of the more 
common diseases. The troubles arising from 
constipation, alone, will make quite a long 
list—and yet, constipation is due almost if 
not entirely to a lack of fluids, in one form or 
another, as we shall see as we proceed with this 
book. 

Man's body is a great water-system, with 
pipes, large and small running in all directions, 
designed for the passage of fluids from one 
part of the body to another—fluids of which 
water is the base, remember. And there is only 
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one way in which the supply of water naturally 
flows into the body—the alimentary canal, 
from which the water is absorbed and carried 
to all parts of the system, there to perform its 
wonderful work. Every organ of the body laves, 
bathes and lives in fluids, and without a proper 
supply they cannot function properly. Fluids 
dissolve the food and convert it into its various 
elements, that other fluids may carry it to the 
parts of the body where it nourishes and builds 
up the entire system, every cell demanding 
and receiving its share. Other fluids carry back 
the broken-down tissue, and waste-matter of 
the system, and expel it from the system by 
means of other fluids. It is all the work of fluids 
you see—no matter what chemicals these fluids 
may carry, the fluid medium is necessary,and 
the work of nature can not proceed without it. 

The medicinal effects of water are well known. 
Water acts as a tonic, when taken internally 
and externally. In fevers the effect of water is 
quite well known, and it forms a part of the 
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intelligent therapy of the day, no matter what 
the past history of medicine has been. Cold 
water scientifically administered as a drink, will 
reduce excessive heart action while warm water 
will increase the heart’s action. Water increases 
the secretion of the kidneys, and helps that 
organ to excrete and dispose of the waste 
matter coming its way. It also acts in a similar 
way on the other organs of excretion. 

Water is a splendid appetizer, administered 
properly, and at a right temperature. Hot 
water acts as a powerful stimulant, and also as 
an antiseptic. It also tends to rest the stomach, 
and as a sedative. In cases where a patient has 
lost a great deal of blood, by hemorrhage, 
physicians often inject a quantity of sterilized 
water, with a small amount of salt, into the 
circulation, which gives the heart something 
upon which to exercise itself, and which also 
takes up the weakened, and dying corpuscles 
clinging to the sides of the arteries and veins, 
giving them a fluid in which to live and move 
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and work, and in other ways acting as a good 
substitute for the blood until the system is able 
to manufacture more. 

As to external application, the uses of Water 
as a healing agent are most numerous. In this 
little book we shall have something to say about 
that side of the question, giving the reasons for 
each form of treatment, and the best methods 
with which to apply the treatment. We shall 
also tell you about “flushing the sewers” of the 
system, which alone are worthy of the careful 
thought and attention of every living person. 
We shall also have more to say regarding the 
use of water, in the way of drinking, so as to 
produce beneficial results. And, we shall 
have much to say regarding the use of water 
as a bathing material. All of these phases of 
the subject are interesting, and important, 
and we trust that each and every reader of 
this book will give to this subject the careful 
attention that it certainly deserves. Do not let 
the apparent simplicity of the thing cause you 
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to discard it in favor of some more expensive, 
complicated and _ little-understood method 
or form of treatment. Remember, that he who 
sticks close to Mother Nature will receive the 
benefit of the methods which formulated by 
those universal laws which underlie all of the 
wonderful work of the cosmos, organic and 
inorganic. Nature is the Universal Mother—the 
Universal Physician—the Universal Nurse. You 
will do well to study her methods. 
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Chapter III: Water-Drinking. 





|‘ THE PRECEDING chapter, we called your 
attention to the important part played by 
water in the physiological processes of the 
human system. We showed you that eighty per 
cent of the human body is composed of water, 
and that the work of the system depends largely 
upon water. We showed you that the healthy 
human being passes off in the shape of urine, 
perspiration etc., over two quarts of water 
every twenty-four hours. Now stop at this point 
and consider a moment. Over two quarts of 
water passed off every day—then where does 
it all come from? A portion comes from the 
liquid parts of the foods we eat, but the greater 
part must be placed in the system by means of 
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water which we drink, else Nature is compelled 
to draw upon the fluids of the system for the 
deficiency, or else go on short allowance. If she 
draws on the fluids of the system, of which she 
has such a great store, the result is that sooner 
or later the body will become thin, and dried, 
and the person will lack sufficient blood and 
the other juices and fluids of the system—this 
is a logical necessity, for if the reserve is drawn 
upon, and is not replenished in like quantity 
a shortage must occur. But Nature generally 
compromises, and rather than deplete the 
body entirely of its reserve fluids, she compels 
the system to work on short allowance, and 
the result being that improper and abnormal 
functioning follows, and the patient suffers 
from a number of ailments, beginning with 
constipation, developing into dyspepsia, and 
ending in bloodlessness. And we see these 
people on every side of us, every day. If you 
doubt this, examine these rundown people, 
and in every case you will find that they take 
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but a limited amount of fluids, while on the 
other hand, if you will examine the habits of the 
healthy people you will find that they partake 
of a liberal amount of fluids every day. 

The best authorities agree that the normal 
amount of fluids that should be taken by the 
average person is about two quarts every 
twenty-four hours. Think of that you people 
who have been taking but a pint a day, or less! 
No wonder you are not healthy. How could you 
be, flying in the face of Nature in this manner. 
You must get back to Nature's normal conditions, 
if you would be healthy. You should begin by 
increasing your daily amount of fluids, adding 
a little each week, until you reach the normal 
amount. Do not gulp down large quantities at 
a time, but drink small quantities a number of 
times during the day. 

You will find it an excellent habit to get into 
the way of drinking a cupful of cold water the 
first thing after arising in the morning, and 
another just before retiring at night. Then drink 
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a number of times during the day. You will soon 
get back to the natural habit, from which you 
have strayed so long and so far. It may give you 
a little bother at first—the false habit may have 
become well established—but persevere, and 
you will soon regain normal conditions. Do not 
be afraid of drinking water at meal times—that 
old boog-a-boo has frightened off so many— 
the only thing to be avoided is that of “washing 
down” the food. This “washing-down” habit is 
bad, for it prevents the thorough mastication 
of the food, which is necessary for a proper 
digestion, the saliva containing certain elements 
necessary for complete digestion. The water 
that you drink at meal times is quickly absorbed 
in the circulation and the work of digestion is 
not retarded thereby unless the water be icy 
cold in which case the stomach becomes chilled. 
So cultivate the TWO QUART PER DAY habit, and 
you will find that your constipated condition 
will vanish, and that your digestion will improve; 
and that you will begin to plump out again, and 
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your cheeks will take on their rosy hue. You will 
have more blood in your system, and will feel 
better in every possible way. The water will be 
used in thousands of ways by Dame Nature, 
among others she will use considerable of it in 
the work of excreting and carrying off the foul 
waste products of the system, of which you will 
be informed as we proceed. This is the first 
great lesson of the Water Cure—TWO QUARTS 
OF WATER every day. 

HoT WATER DRINKING. There is another form 
of water drinking which should be mentioned 
here—Hot Water Drinking. This method 
of cleansing the stomach has become quite 
popular during the past few years, and formed 
an important part in the treatments of the 
original Water Cure practitioners. It acts along 
the lines of washing out the stomach; relaxing 
congested conditions there; loosening up the 
mucous accumulations, and dissolving them 
that they may be carried out of the system; and 
finally as a mild invigorator and stimulant. 
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Hot Water drinks should be taken soon after 
arising in the morning, or, if taken during the 
day, care should be taken not to eat for over 
one-half hour afterward. About one-half pint 
to one pint of water is the amount—taken as 
hot as it can be drunk with comfort, the usual 
directions being: “Make it as hot as a cup of hot 
tea” Hot water does not produce nausea—it 
is warm water that does this. There may be a 
little protest of the taste at first, owing to the 
“flatness” of the water, but this will soon be 
overcome, and many learn to relish the hot 
cupful. A pinch of salt may be added at first, 
if desired, in order to give a slight flavor. The 
water should be sipped steadily until the cup 
is emptied. 

The Hot Water Drink has been used by many 
people with excellent results, and thousands of 
cases of indigestion, dyspepsia, weak stomach, 
etc., have been relieved thereby. 

In addition to the advantages of Water 
Drinking recognized by the Western authorities, 
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and which we have just stated to you, the 
Hindus hold that there is also a distinct and most 
decided therapeutic benefit obtained from the 
drinking of water charged with a full supply of 
Prana. In order to Pranaize their drinking water, 
the Hindus pass it through the air from one 
vessel to another, thus imparting to the fluid a 
new “life” which is quite noticeable, and which 
may be proven by anyone who will take the 
trouble to experiment with it. Water thoroughly 
Pranaized acts as a decided stimulant and 
invigorant, and imparts new vitality and energy 
when used in normal quantities. Who does 
not know the invigorating effect of a cupful of 
clear, vitalized spring water, or water from a 
mountain stream? There is a world of difference 
between such water and the lifeless water from 
the city water mains. And yet the latter may be 
Pranaized or vitalized by the exercise of a little 
trouble and work, in the direction of passing 
the water through the air in the manner just 
mentioned. If you learn what Pranaized water 
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is, and what it will do for you, you will never 
be satisfied again with the de-Pranaized water 
used by the majority of people. In drinking 
Hot Water, be sure to pass it through the air 
as described, particularly if it has been allowed 
to come to a boil. In sipping water, allow it to 
remain in the mouth for a moment or so before 
swallowing. The nerves of the tongue and the 
mouth are those best adapted to absorb the 
Prana from the Water. Many Oriental people, 
recognizing this fact, often fill the mouth with 
water, when tired at work, and passing the 
tongue through it several times, then spit forth 
the water. They do not need the fluid as a 
drink, but merely wish to obtain its Prana. Try 
this sometimes, to prove it for yourself. But, do 
not neglect the drinking of a normal amount 
of fluids, for the majority of the Western 
people are deficient in this respect, whereas 
the Oriental always drinks his normal amount 
of fluids, having been accustomed to the same 
from early childhood. 
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Chapter IV: The Stomach and Intestines. 





W: ASK THE reader to carefully study the 


accompanying Diagram of the Stomach 
and Intestines, for we shall have much to say 
regarding them in this little book. The student 
who will take the trouble to refer to the diagram 
will be able to understand the theories and 
practice referred to herein, much better than 
will one who merely glances at it and passes it 
by as uninteresting. 

The majority of diseases may be traced back 
to troubles in the Stomach and Intestines, and 
the student who wishes to have a fundamental 
idea of the theory of cure of diseases, as well 
as the methods leading to such cures, should 
pay much attention to this part of the human 
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system before he passes on to a consideration 
of other parts. It has been claimed that nine- 
tenths of the diseases and physical disorders 
afflicting the human race have their rise and 
origin in this part of the system, and therefore 
it follows that if one acquaints himself with 
the normal functions of these organs, he will 
be able to construct for himself a working 
theory of treatment of conditions arising from 
an abnormal functioning of the same organs. 
Therefore we beg of you to read carefully the 
following brief description of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 
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DIAGRAM OF STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


A. Stomach. F. Transverse Colon. 
B. Small Intestines. G. Descending Colon. 
C. Caecum. H. Sigmoid Flexure. 
D. Vermiform Appendix. |. Rectum. 

E. Ascending Colon. J. Anus 


Referring to the Diagram, and accompanying 
Key to same, and using the letters attached 
thereto, we begin at: 

A. THE STOMACH. This organ is a pear-shaped 
muscular bag, holding over a quart. The food 
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enters the stomach, after being chewed by the 
teeth; manipulated by the lips, tongue and 
cheeks; and moistened and softened by the 
saliva, which fluid also has a chemical action on 
the food, changing the cooked starch of the 
food into dextrine, then into glucose. The mass 
of masticated and in-salivated food reaches the 
Stomach by means of a tube called the gullet or 
aesophagus which enters it at its upper opening. 
The Stomach then begins to digest the food, by 
means of a fluid which it secretes which is called 
the Gastric Juice. The Gastric Juice flows out in 
great quantities, and produces a chemical action 
on the food-mass, which changes its nature by 
dissolving certain portions of it; releasing the 
fat and breaking it up; and transforming some 
of the albuminous material, such as lean meat, 
the gluten of wheat and the whites of eggs, into 
albuminose, in which form it may be absorbed. 
While this chemical work of digestion is going 
on, the fluid portion of the food-mass as well 
as the fluids which have been drunk has been 
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separated from the solids and then absorbed 
through the walls of the stomach and taken up 
by the circulation or blood supply, and carried 
out of the system by means of the kidneys, skin, 
etc. While the digestive work is going on, the 
stomach muscles are busily at work “churning” 
up the digested food. Soon a gray, semi-fluid 
mass is formed, called Chyme, composed of a 
mixture of some of the sugar and salts of the 
food; transformed starch or glucose; softened 
starch, broken fat etc.; and albuminose. (The 
above description refers to a Stomach acting 
properly. In cases of Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
etc., the Stomach becomes like a great yeast-pot, 
filled with a sour, fermenting and putrefying 
mass.) This mass of chemically changed matter, 
called the Chyme, then passes on through 
the Pyloric Opening or “Gate,” into the Small 
Intestine, which we shall now describe. 

B. THE SMALL INTESTINES. This important 
part of the digestive system consists of a long 
intestine, or tube, nearly thirty feet in length, 
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which is ingeniously wound around or coiled 
upon itself so that it occupies but a small space 
in comparison with its great length. Its entire 
length is lined with a soft velvety covering, 
arranged in a peculiar way that resembles plush, 
the appearance being caused by numerous 
small elevations known as the intestinal villi, 
which act as absorbents, secretents, etc. The 
Chyme which has just entered the Small 
Intestine from the Stomach passes along the 
thirty feet of velvety tubing, being subjected 
to the action of the bile, and pancreatic juices, 
which enter the intestine from the Liver and 
Pancreas, as well as the action of the intestinal 
fluids which are secreted in the Small Intestine 
itself. These fluids still further soften and dissolve 
the Chyme, and the chemical processes caused 
by their presence transforms the Chyme into 
three substances, viz: (1) Peptone, resulting 
from the digestion of albuminous matter; (2) 
Chyle, resulting from the emulsion of the fatty 
particles; and (3) Glucose, resulting from the 
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transformation of the starch substances. These 
three substances are absorbed through the 
walls of the Small Intestines, and are carried into 
the circulation or blood-supply, and thence to 
all parts of the system. We have not referred to 
the part played by the Liver in this work, as our 
object is principally to follow the course of the 
food-mass through the Stomach and Intestines. 
After the valuable portions of the food-mass 
have been absorbed in the Small Intestine, the 
balance—the excrement, waste, refuse matter, 
etc., passes through a small opening, known as 
the Illeo-Coecal valve into the Large Intestine 
or Colon. This little valve is constructed quite 
ingeniously, in such a manner as to allow the 
excrement to pass freely into the Colon, but 
which prevents any of it from returning to the 
Small Intestine. Let us now follow this waste 
matter in the Great Sewer of the System—the 
Colon. 

C. CAECUM. The Caecum is a large “blind end” 
of the Colon, just beyond the point where the 
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excrement enters it from the Small Intestine. It 
is a rounded cavity. 

D. VERMIFORM APPENDIX. The Vermiform 
Appendix to the Caecum is the little worm- 
like appendage which when inflamed gives 
rise to the trouble known as appendicitis. It is 
from one to five inches in length, and its uses 
are not known. Some claim that it furnishes a 
fluid needed in the work of lubrication, while 
others claim that it is the vestige of an organ 
which has outlived its usefulness in the course 
of evolution. 

E, F, G, H, Il. THE COLON. The Colon is the 
Large Intestine, or great canal, consisting of a 
large, membranous tube of about five feet in 
length rising as the Ascending Colon (E) on the 
right side of the abdomen; then passing over 
the Small Intestine, as the Transverse Colon 
(F); then descending down the left side as 
the Descending Colon (G); then forming that 
peculiar twist, curve, or knotty-shape known 
as the Sigmoid Flexure, (H), at the lower left- 
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hand side of the abdomen; then passing into 
the smaller tube, known as the Rectum, which 
is its terminal section, which ends in the Anus 
(J), or outer rear opening through which the 
excrement passes from the body. The Colon 
is the Great Sewer of the Body, through which 
the waste matter, refuse and excrement (known 
as “the faeces,’ or “faecal matter”) is carried 
away toward the Anus, there to be expelled 
by a “movement” or “passage.” When this 
great sewer is allowed to become clogged, the 
condition called Constipation ensues, and other 
evils follow in its train. The walls of the Colon 
contain tiny absorbent channels, which tend to 
reabsorb into the system the foul putrefying 
poisonous excrement, or waste matter, which 
Constipation prevents from passing along 
the normal channel, and which accumulates 
and chokes up the Colon, thus rendering 
the normally clean Colon the receptacle 
and retainer of a foul, putrefying mass. The 
absorbent capacity of the walls of the Colon 
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has been proven by its capacity to absorb 
drugs that have been injected into it, the effects 
being manifested in a few minutes. Moreover, 
nourishment is often administered in this way, 
through the Colon, in cases where the patient 
is unable to retain food in the stomach. So you 
see that the Colon is capable of absorbing 
some very undesirable material back into the 
system, in cases in which it becomes clogged or 
obstructed. It is like the action of a sewer which 
“backs up “into your house drain-pipes, when 
it becomes clogged or stopped. This fact is not 
realized by the majority of people, who fail to 
realize the dangers of the situation. 

It is with the Colon, that we are chiefly 
concerned in this consideration of the Source 
of Disease. In our next chapter, we shall consider 
it in detail. 
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Chapter V: The Obstructed Sewer. 





W: TRUST THAT you will pause at this point, 
and earnestly consider our advice that 


you read, carefully, deliberately and intelligently, 
every word in this particular chapter. We ask 
this as a favor to yourself, for what we have to 
say herein is a matter which is of the most vital 
importance to your physical well-being. What 
we have to say is not pleasant reading, for the 
subject itself is most unpleasant. But it is for 
that very reason that we urge you to study 
carefully this particular subject, in order that 
you may remove its unpleasantness once and 
for all. We are going to speak to you about a 
SEWER that you have within you, and which you 
have allowed to become most foul, through 
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ignorance of natural laws. You have been 
carrying around with you a sewer which has 
been poisoning your entire body, and which 
has given birth to a host of ailments, diseases 
and symptoms which have arisen to plague 
and distress you. 

You doubt this do you—then read on. 
That sour stomach, dyspepsia, indigestion, 
heartburn and other symptoms of indigestion 
arise largely if not entirely from this clogged 
sewer. That foul, fetid breath, muddy skin, 
pimply condition, “strong” sweaty exhalations, 
yellow eye-balls, dry skin, furred tongue, 
feverish feeling, nervousness and many other 
symptoms, arise largely from this foul, clogged 
putrescent sewer that you have been carrying 
around with you unknowingly. You doubt this— 
then there is all the more reason why you should 
study what we have to say on the subject. Read 
to the end of this chapter, and you will see for 
yourself—you will doubt no more. 
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The Colon, among the majority of animals 
and persons living a natural life, is free from 
obstructions, and is evacuated by frequent 
natural passages. With the majority of people 
living our so-called “civilized life” however, the 
Colon is seldom kept in good working order, 
and it is estimated that of such people nearly 
seven-tenths suffer from Constipation in some 
form or other, to a greater or lesser degree. 
Reports from hospitals where autopsies have 
been conducted show that in about five 
hundred cases in which examinations of the 
colon have been made after death of the patient, 
but about fifty were found to have Colons ina 
natural condition. The majority were found to 
be greatly clogged with hardened excrement. 
The Hindu Yogis have known this for centuries, 
and Western physiologists now admit the fact. 

Even among persons who claim to have a 
natural movement every day, there is often a 
condition of impacted Colon manifested. As 
Dr. Forrest, an American authority, has written: 
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“There may be a discharge every day, even 
more than one, and yet the person may be 
badly constipated. Bear in mind that, accurately 
speaking, constipation means a loaded colon. 
Now, if from one end of this packed organ a 
small quantity is discharged daily, the colon still 
remains full by the addition at the other end, 
and thus constipation is present and continues 
even though there be a daily discharge. The 
discharge is from the lower end of the colon 
only.” And, as another well-known American 
authority has said: “Daily movements of 
the bowels are no sign that the colon is not 
impacted - in fact, the worst cases of costiveness 
that we ever saw, were those in which daily 
movements of the bowels occurred.” 

Medical writers have, time and time again, 
expressed surprise at the amazing capacity of 
the Colon for holding excrement. There have 
been cases known in which enough matter was 
stored away to fill several Colons of normal 
proportions. The walls of the tube were greatly 
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extended and swollen out, and packed almost 
tight with hardened faecal matter. Cases are on 
record in which people have gone for several 
weeks without movements. A case is related 
in which the treatment of Flushing the Colon 
brought to light cherry stones swallowed four 
months before. We think of importance to 
call your attention to the following cases of 
impacted Colon, in which the frightful condition 
of the Colon of many persons is stated plainly. 
It is not pretty reading, but everyone should 
be acquainted with the conditions possibly 
existing in themselves, in order that they may be 
impressed with the importance of taking steps 
to do away with the abnormal conditions, and 
thus bring about a return of natural functioning 
and action, which will bring Health in its train. 
We advise you not to “skip” these cases, but to 
read every one carefully. 

Dr. H. T. Turner, of Walla Walla, Wash., U. 
S. A., reports the following interesting case: 
"In 1880 | lost a patient with inflammation 
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of the bowels, and requested of the friends 
the privilege of holding a post-mortem 
examination, as | was satisfied that there 
was some foreign substance in or near the 
lleocaecal valve, or in that apparently useless 
appendage, the Appendicula Vermiformis. 
The autopsy developed a quantity of grape 
seed and pop-corn, filling the lower enlarged 
pouch of the colon and the opening into 
the Appendicula Vermiformis. This, from the 
mortified and blackened condition of the colon 
alone, indicated that my diagnosis was correct. 
| opened the colon throughout its entire length 
of five feet, and found it filled with faecal matter 
encrusted on its walls and into the folds of the 
colon, in many places dry and hard as slate, 
and so completely obstructing the passage of 
the bowels as to throw him into violent colic (as 
his friends stated) sometimes as often as twice 
a month, for years, and that powerful doses of 
physic was his only relief; that all the doctors 
had agreed that it was bilious colic. | observed 
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that this crusted matter was evidently of long 
standing, the result of years of accumulation, and 
although the remote cause, not the immediate 
cause of his death. The sigmoid-flexure, or bend 
in the colon on the left side, was especially full, 
and distended to double its natural size, filling 
the gut uniformly, with a small hole the size of 
one’s little finger through the center, through 
which the recent faecal matter passed. In the 
lower part of the sigmoid-flexure, just before 
descending to form the rectum, and in the 
left-hand upper corner of the colon as it turns 
toward the right, were pockets eaten out of the 
hardened faecal matter, in which were eggs of 
worms and quite a quantity of maggots, which 
had eaten into the sensitive mucous membrane, 
causing serious inflammation of the colon and 
its adjacent parts, and as recent investigation 
has established as a fact, were the cause of his 
hemorrhoids, or piles, which | learned were of 
a years’ standing. The whole length of his colon 
was in a state of chronic inflammation; still this 
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man considered himself well and healthy until 
the unfortunate eating of the grape-seed and 
popcorn, and had no trouble in getting his 
life insured in one of the best companies in 
America. 

Dr. Turner afterward conducted all 
extended series of investigations along the 
same lines, with the startling result that he felt 
justified in claiming that fully seven-tenths of 
adult mankind were afflicted in a similar way, 
in various degrees. He found that the colons 
of a great majority of the cases examined gave 
results corresponding very closely to those 
observed in the typical case noted above. 

A Chicago physician, in an article in the 
Medical Examiner, gives the following result 
of his investigations along this line: “The 
muscular coats of the intestines are circular 
and longitudinal. In the large intestine the 
longitudinal fibres are proportionately longer 
than in the small intestine. Their greater length 
permits the formation of cells or cavities which 
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become the seat of faecal accumulations 
only too often unnoticed by the physician. It 
is undoubtedly a fact that these cavities in 
the colon contain small faecal accumulations 
extending over weeks, months or even years. 
Their presence produces symptoms varying all 
the way from alittle catarrhal irritation up to the 
most diverse, and in some cases serious, reflex 
disturbances. When the cavities only are filled, 
the main channel of the colon is undisturbed. 
Occasionally a cavity will become greatly 
enlarged and filled with faeces, reaching even 
the size of a faetal head, being mistaken for an 
ovarian tumor or a malignant growth of some 
abdominal organ. The most common part of 
the colon to become enlarged is the sigmoid 
flexure and the caecum. (See the Diagram in 
this book.) Accumulations can occur in any 
part of the colon. The ascending colon is much 
more often filled in life than the books would 
lead us to believe; indeed it may be said that 
chronic accumulations are oftener to be found 
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in the ascending than in the descending colon, 
which is also contrary to the assertions of the 
authors. When the accumulations are large, the 
increased weight of the colon tends to displace 
it; then the transverse colon may descend 
even into the pelvis. The colon may be filled 
in an adult so as to present a circumference 
of fifteen inches. These accumulations vary in 
density; they may be so hard as to resist the 
knife, and thus be mistaken for gall stones. The 
mass may be so enormous as to press upon any 
organ located in the abdomen, interfering with 
its functions; thus we may have pressure on 
the liver that arrests the flow of bile; or, upon 
the urinary organs, crippling their functions. 
Reported cases of accumulations almost 
exceed human credulity. Enough has been 
gathered from the colon and the rectum to fill 
a common-sized pail. Of course such enormous 
amounts occur only exceptionally; it is not to 
these that attention is particularly drawn in this 
paper, because where they are so excessive 
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any physician can detect them by means of 
an examination by touch. It is to the minor 
accumulations particularly that we wish to draw 
attention, the accumulations that we see in the 
majority of people. Such people contend that 
the bowels move daily, but the color of their 
complexion, the condition of their tongue, and 
above all the color of their faeces, are enough 
to assure us that they are victims of costiveness. 

"Daily movements of the bowels are no sort 
of a sign that the colon is not impacted; in fact 
the worst cases of costiveness that we ever 
see are those in which the daily movements of 
the bowels occur. The diagnosis of the faecal 
accumulations is facilitated by inquiring as to 
the color of the daily discharges. A black or very 
dark green color almost always indicates that 
the faeces are ancient. Prompt discharge of food 
refuse is indicated by more or less yellow color. 
Absorption of the faeces from the colon leads 
to a great many different symptoms, amongst 
others anaemia (or bloodlessness) with its results, 
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sallow or yellow complexion, with its chloasmic 
spots, furred tongue, foul breath and muddy 
coat of the eye. Such patients have digestive 
fermentations to torment them, resulting in 
flatulent distension which encroaches on the 
cavity of the chest, which in excessive cases 
may cause short and rapid breathing, irregular 
heart action, disturbed circulation in the brain, 
with vertigo and headache. An overdistended 
caecum, or sigmoid flexure, from pressure, 
may produce dropsy, numbness or cramps in 
the right or left lower extremity.’ Thus does 
Western physiology verify the old Hindu-Yogi 
teachings of “Hatha Yoga.’ 

As the reader will have seen by this time, 
the conditions that make the application 
of the Internal Bath a necessity, arise from a 
violation of some of Nature's fundamental laws 
regarding normal evacuations, brought on by 
the unnatural habits of life that have followed 
in the train of civilization. Man in his natural 
state lives according to Nature. He attends to 
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the calls of Nature, just as do the animals, and 
consequently he is free from the effects arising 
from the unnatural retention of excrement in 
the colon. He does not need the Internal Bath, 
for the conditions which the latter relieves do 
not exist in his case. But now that the unnatural 
conditions are so prevalent, it is important that 
Science shall come forward with a method 
which will remove the obstructions which have 
been allowed to accumulate, and at the same 
time to point out ways in which a recurrence of 
the trouble shall be impossible. 

Perhaps the worst feature about an impacted 
Colon is that it becomes the breeding place 
for innumerable germs of disease which are 
absorbed in the circulation and which are thus 
carried to all parts of the body poisoning and 
infecting the various organs and parts. Eminent 
investigators whose attention has been 
directed toward this important subject, have 
discovered that a majority of the abnormal 
and diseased conditions of the human system, 
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which manifest as the various “diseases” (which 
are really symptoms of one fundamental cause), 
have their origin in these poisonous germs 
arising from the putrid excrement impacted 
in the Colon, as we have stated above. These 
germs have been generated in the foul 
breeding place, and have been absorbed into 
the circulation and have thence passed to all 
parts of the system carrying in themselves the 
seeds of disease, decay and death. Therefore 
it follows that instead of treating “symptoms” it 
would be wiser to strike right at the root of the 
trouble and remove the conditions which have 
brought about the various ailments. 

How can one enjoy health if he has within his 
system a foul, clogged up sewer, which sends its 
poisonous influences in all directions, affecting 
every organ and part of the body. What would 
be thought of a city which allowed such a 
condition in its main sewers—a foulness which 
sent its poisonous sewer-gas and germs into 
every house in the town? Would not the people 
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arise in their might and insist upon a thorough 
cleansing process and a subsequent method of 
preventing a return of a like condition? Then 
why should not everyone pursue a similar 
policy in regard to the foul sewer which seven- 
tenths of them are carrying around with them. 
The cause is usually to be found in ignorance 
of the true condition of things, and it is the 
purpose and intent of books like the present 
one to throw light upon this dark subject, in 
order that people may make haste to remove 
the existing abnormal condition, and return 
once more to a normal, natural condition of life. 

It is more than the mere heavy condition and 
ordinary symptoms of Constipation that we 
are now urging you to fight. Far more—it is the 
infected blood supply—the tainted fountain 
of life. It is the clogged up Small Intestine and 
Stomach, which arises from the fullness of the 
Colon preventing the ordinary passage of the 
food along the natural channels, which in turn 
manifests in Indigestion, Dyspepsia, etc. The 
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food being retained in the Stomach and Small 
Intestines far beyond its natural time, is apt to 
ferment and throw off acid substances, which 
aid in poisoning the system, generating gas, and 
causing heart-burn, sour stomach, etc. The liver, 
kidneys, and lungs become infected and their 
action impaired. Fevers ensue, and the system 
begins to break down under the unnatural 
condition. Nature uses the kidneys and skin to 
eliminate as much of the impurity as possible, 
but sooner or later the kidneys become 
overworked and broken down. The skin 
becomes muddy, foul and filled with eruptions. 
These things, and many others, arise from the 
clogged sewer—clean out the sewer and the 
various “symptoms” and “diseases” disappear. 
To sum up the whole matter, we would say that 
the Impacted Colon brings about a condition 
of POISONED BLOOD, and as the blood is the 
source of all physical building—the Spring of 
Life, as it were—you may readily see that if you 
will remove the poison from this Spring of Life, 
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the vital fluid will run pure and free, carrying 
with it Health, Strength and Power, instead of 
Disease, Decay and Death. Is not this subject 
of sufficient importance to justify us in calling 
your attention to it so vigorously, and by means 
of the above startling and horrible statement 
of facts and actual cases? 

And, now having pointed out the trouble, 
we hasten on to the method whereby it may be 
removed. 
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Chapter VI: The Internal Bath. 





T: AVERAGE PERSON, once impressed with 
the truth of the statements and facts related 
in the preceding chapter of this book, would 
be likely to exclaim: "Dear me, | must get rid 
of this horrible condition at once—l must 
hasten to clean out that clogged sewer which 
has caused me so much trouble.’ Then, unless 
he be acquainted with sane methods, he will at 
once proceed to dose himself with purgatives, 
cathartics, laxatives, and what not—pills, 
powders, syrups, waters,’ and so on, according 
to his lights, or want of light. Such is the natural 
tendency of people who have been brought up 
in a belief in medicines to “work their bowels”— 
victims of the Pill Habit. But this is not the right 
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way—there are far better methods than these. 
Let us look at the matter a moment. 

What is a Cathartic medicine? Some will tell 
you that "A Cathartic is a mild Purgative.” But 
whatis a Purgative! The definitionis: "A medicine 
that purges.’ And what does “Purge” mean! The 
definition is “To cleanse the bowels by frequent 
evacuations.’ Well, that sounds good—"to 
cleanse the bowels.’ But does a Purgative 
Medicine actually “purge” or “cleanse"—and 
if so, how! To many this question may seem 
ridiculous, but those who have investigated 
the matter recognize the question as eminently 
proper, and know that the answer will surprise 
the majority of people. Let us see. 

In the first place, the majority of people seem 
to think that a Purgative Medicine acts in some 
mysterious manner, by a power peculiar to and 
belonging to it, thus moving the obstructions 
from the bowels by its own force, virtue, and 
power. This is not correct, for the Purgative 
Medicine has no power of that sort within 
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itself(—it can move nothing by mechanical 
action nor even by chemical power acting upon 
the faecal matter. What really happens is that 
the Purgative Medicine contains within itself 
elements which are repugnant to the Stomach 
and Intestines, and which act upon them as 
irritant and objectionable chemicals. Nature, 
hastening to the rescue, and being desirous 
of removing the objectional and irritating 
substance, generates certain fluids which loosen 
up and lubricate the passages, and then cause 
a contraction of the walls of the stomach and 
intestines which force the objectionable matter 
from the system. The effect of the Purgative is 
caused by Nature's instinctive efforts to throw 
from the system an objectionable and harmful 
substance, just as it throws off and eliminates 
other poisons, by various channels, sometimes 
through the kidneys, sometimes through 
the skin—whichever way is the quickest and 
easiest, Nature uses to get rid of objectionable 
substances. The pain and “gripes” of Purgatives, 
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are akin to the cramps accompanying the 
presence of poisons within the stomach—in 
fact, the Purgative is a kind of milder poison. 
Of course, in carrying off the poisonous 
Purgative, Nature also carries away a quantity 
of faecal matter which has become softened 
and lubricated by the secreted fluids. This is 
the whole story. But the impacted Colon is not 
cleansed by the process as we shall see in a 
moment. 

The use of Purgatives is deplorable, in many 
ways. As a well-known English physician has said: 
“There is no habit so pernicious to the gastric 
digestion as systematically taking purgative 
drugs, and there is none more common.’ 
Purgative medicines irritate the stomach and 
intestines, and bring about a refusal of the parts 
to perform their normal functions in a natural 
manner. The Purgative Habit is acquired, and 
after a time the bowels practically refuse to act 
without the unnatural stimulus of the pill, syrup 
or aperient water. Besides this the action of 
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the Purgative tends to cause Nature to secrete 
and excrete a considerable quantity of fluids in 
order to expel the objectionable drug, which 
in itself is a drain upon the system, as may be 
proven from the fact that extreme weakness 
often accompanies a violent purging. There 
could be no weakness arising from a getting 
rid of faecal excrement—the weakness comes 
from the unnatural drain upon the vital fluids 
of the system. 

Besides the objections above urged 
against the use of Purgative Medicines, there 
remains another, and this equally important 
when the main object—that of getting rid 
of the accumulated debris is considered. As 
we have said in the previous chapter, there 
may be an apparently normal passage of the 
bowels without an actual clearing away of the 
impacted faecal matter. A person may have 
a movement every day, and yet be quite 
constipated. And a person may have just 
recovered from a severe "physicking” and still 
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remain very constipated. For remember, once 
and for all, that Constipation means a choked 
and impacted Colon, and not merely scanty 
and difficult passages. Of course Nature makes 
a desperate effort to get rid of the waste matter, 
and in her striving she manages to keep open 
a small channel through the mass of impacted 
faecal matter in the Colon, through which the 
daily discharge passes. And when a dose of 
Purgative Medicine is taken the stream passes 
through this channel, washing away but little 
of the hardened matter. Clearly there remains 
something else to be done to get rid of this 
mass of hardened matter impacted in the 
Colon. There must be first a good, thorough 
sewer cleansing, before the after work of 
keeping the sewer free and clean is possible. 
And it is to this point that we have led you in 
our statements and explanation of the matter. 
If you had a pipe, channel, or enclosed gutter 
badly encrusted with old accumulations of filth, 
what would you do? Wash it out with a hose, 
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of course! The answer is simple. And when we 
ask you the question: What should you do to 
clean out that Great Sewer Pipe, filling nearly 
or quite half your abdominal cavity, possibly 
so distended as to be as thick through as your 
arm, choked, encrusted, and so packed full of 
hardened filth and foulness that its exhalations 
permeate your entire system, rendering 
your perspiration and breath so foul that it is 
plainly perceptible to others—how would you 
proceed to clean it out?” “Why, FLUSH IT OUT, 
of course, you stupid!” is your reply. Yes, that is 
the answer—FLUSH IT OUT! And that is just the 
process that is accomplished by the Internal 
Bath, of which we shall now proceed to tell you. 

The principle of the “Internal Bath,’ or “Colon- 
Flushing,’ has received much attention from the 
Western writers and teachers upon the subject 
of Hygiene, and from the general public, during 
the last twenty years, and many had received 
wonderful benefits from an observance of its 
principles. Several persons, in different parts 
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of America, have claimed to have made the 
discovery, but the chances are that they all 
worked out the problem independently of 
the others; and consequently all are entitled 
to the same degree of credit. As a matter 
of fact though, these “discoveries” were re- 
discoveries of an old principle well known to 
the ancient Hindus, and other Oriental peoples 
who practiced it centuries ago. Nay, more, it is 
believed that primitive Aryans received their 
first lessons on the subject from some of the 
long-billed birds of Oriental countries who are 
said to have practiced this method in order to 
relieve themselves of constipation consequent 
upon the eating of certain berries growing 
in those countries. One of the old writers 
insists that the method was learned from an 
observation of the habits of a long-billed bird 
dwelling on the banks of the Ganges, which was 
noticed to insert its bill in the water, and after 
filling the bill with a quantity of the fluid was 
seen to inject it into the anus for the purpose 
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of bringing about an action of the bowels. 
Various species of the Snipe family are said to 
have similar customs. Pliny has written that this 
habit of the birds suggested the use of clysters 
to the ancient Egyptian doctors, and certain 
Chinese historians have claimed the same thing 
in their own country. So the practice seems to 
be universal, and having its origin away back in 
the early days of man’s sojourn on this planet. 
But there is a great difference between the 
ordinary Western methods of giving injections 
of water by means of the syringe, and the Hindu- 
Yogi methods. The ordinary Western methods 
consist of administering a small amount of warm 
water into the rectum, or lower end of the 
Colon, thus clearing away the debris from that 
region which had been clogging the lower end 
of the colon. This was an excellent thing, and 
far preferable to the practice of administering 
cathartics, etc., but the Hindu methods go much 
further, and accomplish far greater results. The 
"Internal Bath,’ which is often styled “Flushing 
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the Colon,’ consists of the injection of from 
one to two quarts of hot water into the colon, 
thereby removing the mass of accumulated 
and dried faeces which have been poisoning 
the system, and which also has a tendency to 
give a mild flushing to the kidneys, as we shall 
see as we proceed. 

Now all this seems so simple, that one who 
has not investigated the matter may be apt to 
consider that so simple and plain a process 
could not have been overlooked by Western 
physicians and hygienests for so many years, 
and that therefore” there must be something 
wrong about the matter.” But, alas! like many 
other things it was too simple to have been 
thought of, particularly as the Western medical 
profession, up to twenty years ago, had not 
informed themselves regarding the dangers 
and frequency of the impacted colon. The few 
physicians and others who had acquainted 
themselves with the subject, were hooted down 
as quacks, and ridicule was meted out to them 
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until a growing interest in the subject caused 
the profession to “sit up and take notice,’ and 
then investigation proved the soundness of the 
idea and method. 

Many of the plain people of America 
who followed the “Thompsonian System” of 
medicine, about sixty years or more ago, and 
who obtained splendid results by their system 
of “sweating and vomiting” the patient, thus 
getting rid of the poisonous matter in the 
system which had not been eliminated, and 
which caused the disease, also combined with 
their other methods that of the “large enema,’ 
or “injection” of hot water into the rectum and 
colon, by means of the ordinary syringe of that 
day. The amount injected was usually about a 
pint, but some of the more radical ventured to 
use a quart of water, which was quite unusual 
on the part of the medical profession and 
public generally, and which was regarded as a 
“heroic treatment” frowned upon by the regular 
physicians. About 1850, or perhaps a little 
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earlier, one Dr. Joel Shew, in his little “Water 
Cure Manual,’ recommended the full injection. 
He said, among other things on the subject: “By 
a thorough washing out of the lower bowels, 
the peristaltic or downward action of the 
whole alimentary canal is promoted, and by the 
absorption or transudation of water, its contents 
are moistened or diluted and the whole of the 
abdominal circulation completely suffused by 
that blandest and most soothing of all fluids— 
pure water.’ And even before that time—say 
about 1825, Dr. Priessnitz, the eminent “Water 
Cure” advocate and practitioner, mentioned 
this among other subjects, as having produced 
the most satisfactory results. 

But, these earlier practictionersand writers do 
not seem to have discovered the fundamental 
Hindu idea—the frequency and danger of the 
Impacted Colon. Their methods were directed 
toward the lower end of the Colon, particularly 
the Sigmoid Flexure, that peculiar curve or 
twist of the Colon just before it terminates 
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in the Rectum. (See Diagram.) And so their 
methods, while excellent in so far as they went, 
did not reach the real source of the trouble, 
except incidentally. Perhaps the first Western 
man who really saw the value of the treatment 
and method was Dr. Wilford Hall, of New York 
City, a clergyman and scientist, the author of 
numerous religious, scientific, and philosophical 
works. Dr. Hall was broken down in health, and 
in his desperate endeavors to regain strength 
and health he experimented along many lines. 
Almost by accident his attention was directed 
toward the Colon, and he soon discovered 
the source of his troubles. He began treating 
himself, and the results amazed him—in a short 
time he was again hearty, well, strong and 
vigorous. Then he tried his treatment on some 
friends and acquaintances, with like results. 
Finally, feeling that such a discovery would 
benefit the general public, and having also 
the American business instinct, he published 
in 1880 his experience and his method in the 
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shape of a small booklet, which he entitled “The 
Dr. A. Wilford Hall’s Health System.” He sold 
thousands of his “Systems” for prices ranging 
from $4.00 in the beginning, to $2.00 about ten 
years later. Through Dr. Hall's efforts thousand 
of families were made acquainted with the 
system of “Flushing the Colon,’ and others have 
since passed on the knowledge to others—but 
there are still millions of people who need this 
knowledge to-day and have never heard a hint 
of it! Another early teacher and practitioner 
of this method, was Dr. H. T. Turner, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., from whom we have quoted in 
the preceding chapter. 

But, like many other valuable methods and 
systems, this one of “Flushing the Colon” was 
“overworked” by some of its zealous advocates, 
and turned into a fad. Some of the more radical 
advocates have gone so far as to claim that one 
should not bother about natural movements 
of the bowels, at all, but should rely entirely 
upon the flushing process, repeated once 
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or twice a week, in order to keep clean the 
bowels. Now, at this point we wish to protest. 
We consider that a condition of that kind is as 
abnormal and unnatural as that brought on by 
the Pill Habit, and we advise strongly against 
any such fanaticism. There is nothing gained 
by getting away from Nature methods, and 
much to be lost. If men lived in the natural 
state, there would be no need for the Internal 
Bath at all. But, so long as they have allowed 
the unnatural condition of the Impacted Colon 
to be established, then they must use the next 
best method to remove the obstruction so as to 
allow Nature to assert her sway once more. And 
we know of nothing half so good as the Internal 
Bath, or Flushing the Colon, and that is why we 
so strongly recommend its use. But after the 
normal condition is once re-established, then 
the person should lay aside the method (except 
for occasional use, as hereinafter stated) and 
should let Nature carry on her own work, aided 
and assisted by the use of the proper amount 
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of fluids taken during the day in the shape of 
pure drinking water, etc., full explanation of 
which has been given in a previous chapter. So 
you see that we are not advising the constant 
use of the Inward Bath by means of Flushing 
the Colon—in fact we are urging the contrary. 
But before Nature can assert and re-establish 
her authority, the abused, choked, impacted, 
obstructed, encrusted Colon must be flushed 
clean and pure, and thus placed in a condition 
whereby Nature will be able to perform her 
natural functions. 


How TO APPLY THE METHOD. 

The method of taking the “Internal Bath,’ 
or “Flushing the Colon” is quite simple. To 
those who occasionally have administered 
to themselves, or others, the ordinary 
injection or “enema” practically no additional 
instruction is necessary. To those who never 
have administered an injection, a few words of 
instruction may be necessary. 
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Those who are familiar with the common 
form of injection, or enema, should remember, 
however, that there is a radical difference in 
the underlying theories of the two systems. In 
the old method of administering an injection, 
the idea was that there was an accumulation of 
faecal matter in the rectum, and in the folds and 
curves of the Sigmoid Flexure that lie just above 
it (see diagram). Consequently there was no 
necessity for injecting more than enough water 
to dislodge the obstructing mass—a pint being 
found sufficient for this purpose. The rectum 
and the Sigmoid Flexure may be cleansed by 
the injection of from one pint to one quart of 
hot water, in fact that is about their capacity, 
a larger amount rising above the curve of the 
Sigmoid Flexure. The old practitioners of the 
Water Cure doubted whether water could be 
injected above that point, except by a great 
pressure, and at any rate doubted the wisdom 
of attempting the same, their judgment being 
influenced by the belief that the clogging 
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up was confined to the parts reached by 
their treatments. But the later investigators, 
recognizing the fact that the Colon could, 
and did, become clogged and encrusted 
along its entire length, and having found that 
much larger amounts of water could easily be 
injected into the Colon, until its entire length 
was flushed, began to increase the amount of 
water injected. Two quarts was the amount 
generally agreed upon as the proper average 
quantity, although some enthusiasts tried three 
quarts (after practice) and Dr. Hall went so far 
as to habitually use four quarts, or one gallon, 
in his regular treatments. But, personally, we do 
not approve of these large quantities. We think 
that two quarts will do the work as well as more, 
with less inconvenience and discomfort. In fact, 
we suggest that injection of but one quart at 
first, adding a little more each time, until the 
full amount of two quarts is reached—at which 
point let the quantity rest unchanged. 
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THE SYRINGE. Any ordinary hand syringe 
will answer the purpose; a cheap one may be 
procured from the druggist at the outlay of not 
over fifty cents, the better grades costing more. 
But better results may be obtained from the 
use of a Fountain Syringe, which is suspended 
high above so as to get the force of the flow of 
water. 

THE Process. In the ordinary enema the 
object is simply to cleanse the rectum, and 
about a pint of water is injected, and then 
voided almost immediately sweeping away the 
hardened excrement with it. But in Flushing the 
Colon the object is to inject the water gradually 
so that it will mount up past the Sigmoid Flexure, 
and on to the other parts of the Colon, there 
to be retained for a reasonable time that it may 
soften and dissolve the hardened faecal matter. 

THE POSITION. Use your own inclination and 
preferences in the matter of position. Some 
take the injection in a kneeling posture, while 
others prefer to lie down—in this latter case 
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we suggest that you lie on your right side, this 
being the position indicated by the position 
and location of the colon. 

THE INJECTION. Insert the injection point of 
the syringe in the anus—a little oil, vaseline, 
or soap will render this easier. Then allow 
the water to flow in gradually and slowly. If 
you are a beginner, you will experience an 
instinctive desire to void the water at once, but 
a little exercise of the will power will cause this 
inclination to subside, particularly if you check 
the flow for the moment, not withdrawing the 
injection point however. Then after a moment 
resume the flow. If the inclination to pass the 
water becomes too strong, you may discharge 
the water and what it carries away with it, and 
then proceed with the injection. A little practice 
will soon enable you to overcome this difficulty. 
As we have said, one quart is sufficient for the 
first trial. After it has been injected, remain quiet, 
in a lying position if convenient, gently rubbing 
and kneading the abdomen with the hands, 
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this process tending to loosen the impacted 
faecal matter. The evening, just before retiring 
is perhaps the better time for applying the 
method, although some prefer the morning. 

THE WATER. The proper temperature of the 
water used for the injection may be regulated 
by the “feel” of the hand—let it be as hot as 
the hand can stand without discomfort—about 
the same temperature that you would use in 
washing with “hot-water.’ 

FINAL. In passing out the water, do not be in 
too much of a hurry. Let it take its time. You will 
find that at first it will seem as if it were all out, 
but a little later you will find an inclination to 
pass more, which may be assisted by rubbing 
the abdomen from right to left. Sometimes 
say ten minutes after you have concluded the 
operation, there will be felt a final inclination, 
and the last of the water will pass from you, 
particularly if you walk about a little. The 
first few times you flush the colon you will be 
surprised, and perhaps disgusted, to perceive 
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the character of the faecal matter that passes 
from you. In some cases great lumps of old 
excrement will be passed, much of it covered 
with a green, coppery mould or rust-in other 
cases lumps almost as black as coal will be 
noticed—all of which will show you the truth of 
the statements herein contained regarding the 
old, hardened impacted faecal matter which 
has been poisoning your system. 

EFFECT ON KIDNEYS. Some time after the 
flushing, you will notice that you will pass more 
water than usual from the kidneys, the water 
having passed from the colon to the kidneys 
by means of absorption. Some practitioners 
advise that after the final passage of the water 
from the rectum, you inject a small quantity of 
hot water, and retain it, the result being that it 
will be taken up by absorption, and the kidneys 
thus given a beneficial flushing. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. Some who have 
practiced this treatment have found thatin cases 
of extreme constipation and congested colon, 
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the addition of a tablespoonful of glycerine 
to the hot water worked excellent results in 
the direction of softening the impacted faecal 
matter, lubricating the walls of the colon, etc. 

Many persons ask whether the treatment is 
notweakening. To such we say that the extended 
experience of leading practitioners have shown 
that it has a contrary effect, a marked feeling of 
increased vitality being manifested by persons 
taking the treatment, after they have restored 
normal conditions. It does not weaken the 
intestines, but restores normal functioning to 
them, by reason of removing the obstructing 
materials. 

The natural question is “How often should 
this treatment be applied” The answer is that 
at the start it would be well to apply it three 
nights in succession; then three times more 
“every other night;” then three times more, 
“every third night;” then three times more “once 
a week.’ After this time a normal condition 
will have been restored, and by following our 
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instructions in the preceding chapter regarding 
the drinking of a sufficient amount of fluids, 
one should be able to keep his colon in good 
condition. To those who do not take sufficient 
exercise, or who are confined to in-door life 
much of their time, or who, in other ways, are 
unable to live naturally and normally, we would 
suggest the benefit of a monthly treatment to 
prevent future returns of the old conditions. It 
would be well to set some particular time of 
the month, say the first or the middle of the 
month for such treatment, as one is more apt 
to remember such a set time when it “comes 
around.’ 

Some practitioners of this form of treatment, 
recommend that after the treatment with hot 
water is completed, and the contents of the 
colon fully evacuated, it is advisable and helpful 
to inject a small quantity—say one pint-of water 
of the ordinary cold temperature, into the 
colon for the purpose of invigorating the colon 
and adjacent parts. The tonic and invigorating 
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qualities of a cold douche, or treatment, after 
an application of hot water, is well known, many 
persons always taking a cold sponge after a 
hot bath—the practice of the cold douche or 
shower, after the hot bath, being a well-known 
feature of the Turkish Bath also. We mention 
this for the instruction of those who may favor 
or prefer it—it is not necessary however, and 
may be dispensed with without loss. 
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Chapter VII: The Skin. 





T= MAJORITY OF persons familiar only in 
a general way with their physiological 
structure, are apt to think of the Skin as merely 
an outside covering intended by nature as 
an armor surrounding the tender tissues 
underneath, and protecting them from outside 
irritating and injurious substances and objects. 
But the skin has several functions all of which 
are important, and which are as follows: 
(1) The protection and covering of the inner 
parts of the body; 
(2) The conveying of sensations to the brain, 
along the nervous system, by means of the 
senses of feeling, touch, etc; 
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(3) The regulation of the temperature of the 
body; 

(4) The excretion of waste products and 
matter of the system; 

(5) The absorption of substances presented 
to its surface; 

(6) The function of an accessory organ of 
breathing. 

This combined functioning renders the skin 
a valuable ally, and accessory to the bowels, 
kidneys, lungs, liver, etc., and consequently 
a very important part of the system. The 
leading authorities speak of the skin as 
being a protection from injurious and hurtful 
substances, both within and without. 

The skin is composed of two distinct layers, 
viz., (a) the Dermis, (also known as the Cuta 
Veris), or True Skin; and (2) the Epidermis, or 
the Cuticle, or Scarf Skin. The Dermis, or True 
Skin, is the deeper layer or stratum of the skin, 
and is composed of a dense mass of net-like 
meshes, in which lie the muscular fibers, blood 
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and lymphatic vessels, nerve sweat glands, etc., 
and the hair with its follicles. It rests upon the 
sub-cutaneous tissue of the body, in which is 
contained larger blood-vessels, lymphatics, 
nerves, muscle and fat. The Epidermis, or Cuticle, 
lies over the outer surface of the Dermis, and 
consists entirely of cells, being devoid of nerves, 
blood vessels, etc. The Epidermis is constantly 
discarding or “shedding” its outer cells in the 
form of dry flattened scales, new fresh and live 
cells taking the place of the discarded ones, 
the supply being kept up by the Dermis which 
forms these cells and then pushes them upward. 
These cells of the Epidermis grow harder, dryer 
and flatter as they rise to the surface. Not having 
nerves, the Epidermis does not feel pain, and 
having no blood-vessels it does not bleed when 
punctured. When you feel the prick of a pin, 
and the wound bleeds, the Epidermis has been 
pierced and the Dermis reached. A surprisingly 
large number of the scales of the “scarf-skin,’ or 
Epidermis, are discarded and cast off every day 
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of one’s life. Thousands of these tiny dried cells 
fall from the body during twenty-four hours. 
They are so small that we do not notice them 
except when they are gathered in quantities. 
We notice them when they have been gummed 
on the surface of the body by perspiration, the 
oils of the system, etc., and then removed when 
we wash, when they roll off as we apply the 
wet hand or cloth. Surgeons and nurses who 
are treating a fractured limb, will tell you that 
when they remove the plaster-cast which has 
enclosed the limb for a number of days, they 
will find over a wineglass full of fine powder 
which has been cast off by the Epidermis—the 
waste cells of which we are speaking. 
Considering the first named function of 
the Skin—that of a protecting covering of the 
sensitive tissues beneath, we are struck with the 
wonderful work of Nature in this respect. It is 
wonderfully soft, and yet equally wonderfully 
tough—it combines the qualities of silk and 
leather. It is remarkably flexible, and yet equally 
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remarkably resistant. It repairs itself rapidly, 
and although constantly casting off matter it as 
rapidly replaces it. It is an armor wonderfully 
adapted to its purposes. 

Considering the second named function— 
that of the conveying of sensations to the 
brain, by the sense of feeling, we find another 
wonderful adaption of means to end. A 
moments thought will show you that the 
great variety of sense reports that we receive 
through the sense of touch and feeling are 
received through the skin. Millions of sensory 
nerves terminate in the skin, and it is through 
these that we “feel” things. Through them we 
are made aware that things are hard or soft; 
rough or smooth; and the quality and character 
of resistence offered by them. There are tiny 
spots on our skin which register heat and 
cold. Some respond only to cold, and some 
only to heat. Physiology teaches us strange 
things about these “hot spots” and “cold spots,’ 
which however form no part of our present 
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consideration, and we mention the subject but 
casually in passing. 

Considering the third-named function of the 
skin—that of the regulating of the temperature 
of the body, we find thatit is beautifully adapted 
to this work. Its vascular mesh is so extensive 
that it is capable of drawing to it and holding, 
in cases of necessity, nearly half of the supply of 
blood in the entire body, thus protecting the 
surface of the body from the effects of extreme 
cold. The “reaction,;’ or flow of blood to the 
surface of the skin, which we notice after taking 
a cold-water plunge, is an evidence of this 
function. And, at the other extreme, we have 
the functioning known as perspiration, one 
of the purposes of which is to keep the body 
cool in hot weather, by means of evaporation. 
The average person excretes over one and 
one-half pints of perspiration during twenty- 
four hours, the amount being greater in warm 
weather than in cold. In unusual circumstances 
such as the case of men working in rolling-mills, 
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tending furnaces on board ship, etc., the skin 
sometimes excretes as much as two or three 
pints an hour. 

Considering the fourth-named function of 
the skin—that of the excretion of the waste 
products of the system, we find another 
instance of Nature’s wonderful work. The 
waste products of the system are eliminated 
through the bowels, kidneys, breath and skin. 
There are myriads of sweat-glands in the skin, 
the number being estimated at about three 
millions or over, the combined length of which 
has been estimated at about five miles. The 
debris of the system is carried from all parts of 
the body in the blood which returns through 
the veins laden with impurities. A portion 
of this impurity is burned up in the lungs 
and exhaled by the breath; another portion 
is carried off by means of the kidneys; and a 
third portion is carried off through the skin, 
by means of perspiration. When the kidneys 
are weakened, the skin is called upon to do 
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much of their work, in addition to its own. The 
water of which the perspiration is composed, 
is filtered out of the blood in the veins by the 
tiny sweat-glands, which then carry it to the 
surface of the skin where it evaporates and is 
carried away. The perspiration is not noticed 
to any great extent unless the weather is very 
warm, or unless we are exercising heartily, in 
which case it gathers in drops on the skin, and 
we perceive it. Even then, if the climate be a 
dry one, we do not notice it very much as the 
air takes it up so rapidly; but where it is humid 
and the air absorbs it but slowly, we notice it 
very much and find it depressing. 

When analyzed bya chemist, the perspiration 
is found to be filled with foul excrement, debris 
of the system, and waste products, very similar 
indeed to that excreted as urine. This old matter 
is poisonous, and nature is making every effort 
to expel it from the system. Where the Colon 
has been allowed to become obstructed, the 
perspiration becomes very foul indeed, as it is 
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called upon to eliminate much excrement that 
should have passed off through the bowels. 
One readily may see how very important it is 
to keep the skin in good, clean condition, that 
it may do this part of its work properly. Cases 
have been known where the skin of men have 
been covered with a coat of varnish—in one 
case a coating of gold-leaf being applied to 
gild a boy for a holiday spectacle—and in 
every case death ensued. Many contagious 
diseases are contracted because the channels 
of excrement are allowed to become clogged 
and obstructed, and the foul waste matter 
accumulates and breeds abnormal conditions— 
this refers particularly to the colon and the skin. 

Considering the fifth-named function of 
the skin—that of the absorption of substances 
presented to its surface—we shall not say 
much at this point. In the chapters relating to 
the Wet Sheet Pack, and similar treatments, we 
shall go into the subject of Osmosis, in its two 
phases of Exomosis, and Endomosis, in order 
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to explain the reason lying back of these forms 
of treatment. We pass by the subject here, in 
order to avoid useless repetition. 

Considering the sixth-named function of 
the skin—that of being the accessory organ of 
breathing, we find that the pores of the skin 
act in the same general way as do the lungs, 
although to a minor degree. The pores absorb 
a small portion of oxygen, and give out a 
portion of carbonic acid gas. Some authorities 
have estimated that the skin performs at least 
one-fiftieth part of the respiratory function. It 
is thought probable that the races which go 
about naked, or partially so, use the skin in this 
way to a greater extent than do the races which 
cover the body with clothing, in which latter 
case Nature has adapted herself to the new 
conditions, and relieves the skin of a portion 
of this work, thus throwing a greater amount 
on the lungs. It has been noticed that when the 
naked races first begin to cover the skin with 
clothing, many of them sicken and die, this 
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tendency however becoming less after a few 
generations. 

In addition to the six functions, above named, 
the skin also performs a function for its own 
well-being and preservation, in the direction of 
secreting and using an oily fluid for the purpose 
of lubricating and preserving the skin and the 
hair. In a natural state, or when the person is 
cleanly about the person, this oil accomplishes 
its purpose and is rubbed off or evaporated 
from the body. But in unnatural living, and 
uncleanly habits, this oil has a tendency to 
accumulate and gum up the surface of the 
body, also taking to itself the remains of the 
waste matter excreted by the perspiration, and 
thus forming an unpleasant, unhealthy and 
abnormal obstruction and accumulation on 
the surface of the skin, and more particularly 
in certain protected parts. A word to the wise 
should be sufficient. 
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Chapter VIII: Scientific Bathing. 





T= USE OF the Bath as a means of promoting, 
preserving and restoring health, has been 
known to the Hindus from the earliest ages. 
In fact, it may be considered in the light of a 
primal instinct of the race. The primitive Argon 
did not bathe in order to remove dirt from his 
body—that is, he did not do so consciously— 
he merely obeyed the instinctive craving for 
laving in the stream or river, or swimming in 
the lake or sea, that arose from the depths of 
his sub-conscious self. With him cleanliness was 
merely an unimportant incident of the bath, 
the prime factor being his desire to experience 
that glow and throb of life that comes to all 
normal, natural and healthy persons when they 
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plunge into the water. The exhilaration that he 
experienced was the cause of his persisting in 
the habit. Taught to indulge this instinct from 
early childhood, he naturally “took to it,’ as, in 
the familiar saying, “just as a duck takes to water.’ 

The ancients, as the developed in knowledge, 
recognized the therapeutic value of the bath, as 
well as its natural hygienic virtues. They saw that 
not only was the bath calculated to preserve 
natural conditions of the physical body, but that 
also, when intelligently applied, it was a potent 
factor in the treatment of disease. And, so when 
the Water Cure idea began to develop among 
modern people, the practitioners naturally 
went back to the teachings of the ancients, and 
revived the therapeutic bath as an important 
adjunct of their system. 

The reader who has studied what we have 
said in a previous chapter regarding the Skin, 
will not need much additional argument or 
explanation in order to understand just why 
the bath is a necessary factor in the health of 
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every human being. When you remember the 
important part played by the skin in the matter 
of elimination of the waste products of the 
system, you will recognize the importance of 
the bath in the matter of removing the gummed 
up and accumulated debris which has gathered 
on the surface of the skin, and in its pores. 
Bathing performs the same service for the 
skin, that flushing the colon does for the large 
intestine—in both cases the water washes away 
the debris and waste of the system, carrying off 
the foul excrementitious matter, and enabling 
the organs of the body to function properly. 
And both methods act in very much the same 
way, and produce the same general results. By 
keeping the skin properly cleansed, the kidneys 
are prevented from becoming overtaxed, 
and natural functioning all along the line is 
rendered possible, particularly if the colon is 
kept in a normal condition. Many skin diseases, 
and similar complaints could be obviated by an 
observance of both the flushing methods and 
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intelligent bathing and cleansing the surface 
of the skin. Besides these important purposes, 
the bath acts as an invigorant and an exhilarant, 
and tends to keep the spirits bright, and the 
mind cheerful, clear and sound. We shall now 
proceed to a consideration of the various 
methods of bathing, advocated by the Water 
Cure practitioners. 

THE ORDINARY CLEANSING BATH. Many 
persons will smile when they see this heading, 
for they are apt to think that there is very little 
to be taught regarding the ordinary bath. And, 
yet, very few really know how to get the best 
results from the ordinary cleansing bath. In the 
first place, the proper time to take the cleansing 
bath is either in the morning soon after rising, 
and before breakfast; or else in the evening, 
some time after eating, and just before retiring. 
Persons should avoid eating just before, or just 
after a bath. A bath should never be taken less 
than an hour after eating, nor should one eat 
a meal in less than a half-hour after the bath. 
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The temperature of the cleansing bath should 
be regulated to suit the feelings and pleasure 
of the person bathing. Nor should people take 
a bath when they are greatly fatigued, or when 
the vitality is low. A medium temperature is 
preferable, neither so cold as to chill one, nor 
so hot as to produce the feeling of great heat. 
Both cold baths and very hot baths have their 
purposes and uses—we are speaking of the 
ordinary cleansing bath now. 

Having your bath at the proper temperature, 
either in a bath-tub, or some substitute for 
the same, slip over your hands two mits made 
of Turkish toweling, without thumbs, and 
plenty wide enough to give the hands free 
movement. (The mits may be purchased ready 
made at the drug stores, or in the large city 
department stores—but they may be made by 
the housewife who understands sewing, from 
an ordinary Turkish towel, or bath-toweling.) 
Dip these mits (on the hands) in the water, and 
then rub a piece of soap well between the 
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palms, so that the mits become thoroughly 
soaped. Then getting into the tub, give your 
body a thorough scrubbing off from head to 
foot. Then after the scrubbing, throw off the 
mits, and give the body a good rinsing down 
and rubbing with the bare hands. There is no 
substitute for the bare hands in this process, 
for they seem to have some virtue of their own, 
and then they fit the curves of the body better 
than can any substitute. At the same time you 
may administer to your body a gentle form 
of massage, rolling and kneading the muscles 
and limbs, rubbing the abdomen. Then dry the 
body with a thick towel. It is not necessary to 
rub the body roughly in drying off, as so many 
do; a soft patting and pressing of the towel 
answers the purpose and does not irritate the 
skin as does the rough drying process. The 
waste matter and the dead scarf skin have 
already been removed by the scrubbing and 
rinsing, so there is no necessity for the rough 
work with the towel. A little mild exercise after 
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the bath is beneficial. Those who have not easy 
access to the bath-tub, may pursue the above 
method by standing before an ordinary basin, 
having some proper material on the floor in 
order to protect it. 

THE KNEIPP NON-DRYING METHOD. Father 
Sebastian Kneipp, an eminent Western Water 
Cure practitioner, who was a Bavarian priest, 
advocated a method of “nondrying” after 
a bath closely resembling a favorite Hindu 
method, which many of his followers have 
found beneficial. We herewith give it, for those 
who may fancy and favor it. Father Kneipp 
says on this subject: "After a cold application 
the body should never be wiped dry, with the 
exception of the head and hands and wrists. 
The wet body should be at once covered with 
dry underclothing as quickly as possible, so that 
the wet parts may be hermetically sealed. Then 
the outer clothing should be put on at once. 
This may seem to be a peculiar proceeding to 
the majority of people not accustomed to it, 
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and such may fear that they will remain wet all 
day long, but if they will but make a trial of this 
method they will discover by experience the 
advantages and pleasant results of this form 
of practice. The result is at once perceived to 
be a most regular, equal, and speedy natural 
warmth to the system. It is like sprinkling a little 
water into a fire—the internal heat of the body 
soon converts the clinging water into a greater 
and more intense form of heat. One may prove 
this by a personal trial. But, we must add that 
we advise exercise to be taken, either a walk 
or else work, as soon as the person is dressed 
after the bath, and this must be continued until 
the person is perfectly dry and warm. 

THE HoT BATH. The Hot Bath has its place, but 
should not be indulged in to excess. It may be 
taken with the water at a temperature of from 
98 degrees to say ten degrees higher. It should 
be begun by a scrubbing off with the bath mits, 
as before mentioned, and then followed by a 
“soaking” in the water for say, fifteen minutes, or 
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so. Then before drying, one should take a wash 
off or douche of water at a considerably lower 
temperature. The hot water opens the pores, 
and without the cooler application there is a 
danger of sudden draughts etc., in some cases, 
which the cool application obviates. If one takes 
a daily cleansing bath, or cold bath, he will not 
need many hot baths for ordinary purposes. 
Hot baths have a relaxing effect, reducing the 
pulse and respiration, relaxing the muscles, and 
softening the tougher portions of the cuticle, 
etc. 

THE COLD BATH. The Cold Bath is a 
very invigorating application, and is used 
advantageously by persons in good health and 
of strong vitality, but is not advisable in the 
cases of very young children, weak women, or 
anyone whose vitality has become impaired. 
The benefits of the Cold Bath have caused 
many to make it a kind of “fetish;’ and harm has 
undoubtedly been worked in some cases by the 
blind following of a custom intended for only 
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persons of certain temperaments, conditions, 
etc. There is nothing more invigorating 
to a strong man or woman, of strong vital 
temperament and constitution, than a cold bath. 
Its exhilarating effects are far more beneficial 
than any other stimulant known to man. But 
to apply it indiscriminately to young children, 
growing boys and girls, invalids, persons of 
impaired vitality, and the aged, is very foolish 
or worse. The whole secret of the Cold Bath lies 
in the REACTION, and unless this is obtainable 
the bath is more harmful than helpful. Much of 
the trouble comes from a blind belief that the 
water must be very cold indeed—the nearer to 
iciness the better. This is all nonsense—the sane 
idea consists in adapting the temperature of the 
cold bath to the constitution of the individual 
at the time. Many who cannot take the icy-cold 
plunge, are able to take a moderately cold 
bath with great benefit, and pleasure. In fact, 
we may say that any bath below blood-heat 
(98 degrees) may be considered a Cold Bath, 
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the degree of coolness corresponding to the 
vitality of the bather—the more vital, the colder 
the water, down to a limit which ordinary sanity 
will enforce. 

Father Kneipp, before alluded to, was a great 
advocate of the Cold Bath, which he taught 
imparted a certain hardness and ruggedness to 
the system, which acted as a protection against 
disease. He said on this subject: “One of the 
purposes of the cold bath is that of hardening 
the weakened organisms, and thereby 
strengthening them to renewed activity. The 
want of hardening the system is the cause of 
the extreme sensibility to disease on the part 
of the present generations. The people in these 
times have become effeminate. They are weak 
and delicate; very nervous; having insufficient 
blood; weak stomachs and hearts; the number 
of strong, vital and vigorous people being very 
few and far between. They are affected by 
every change of the weather; the changes of 
seasons brings to them colds and chest troubles. 
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Even entering, or leaving a warm room, from 
or to the outer cold, works havoc with them. 
It is easy to see what is the trouble, and what 
the remedy. In order to keep healthy one must 
be hardened against the outer influences of 
changing weather, temperature, etc. Most 
unhappy is he whose lungs, neck or head are 
injured by every wind, breeze, or storm, and 
who is obliged to consult the weather-vane the 
whole year around, to know whether to venture 
out or to remain indoors. The tree is indifferent 
to the storm and calm; the heat and the cold. 
In the wholesome open air it braves wind and 
weather, and is hardened thereto by its nature. 
Let a healthy man try our cold bathing, and he 
will become like the tree.” 

In taking the Cold Bath, or plunge, one 
should avoid having the water too cold, 
particularly if he is not accustomed to the 
cold bath. Better have it less cool at the start. 
If it is too cool for the system, the reaction is 
slow in coming. You may easily ascertain just 
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what the proper temperature is for you, by a 
little experimenting, until you find a degree of 
coolness which does not shock the system too 
much, and which brings on a natural reaction 
speedily. The first incident of the Cold Bath 
is the “shock” which comes immediately the 
body is plunged beneath the water, or when 
the water is poured over the body as the case 
may be. This shock at first drives the blood 
inward, in retreat, and the surface of the body 
becomes quickly chilled all over. Then comes 
the reaction, when emerging from the water 
you rub the body vigorously, moving about 
vigorously and inducing the flow of the blood 
to the surface, which is called the Reaction. The 
Reaction comes with a rush, and you feel a glow 
all over the body, which is very exhilarating and 
which sometimes continues for hours. 

Never take a Cold Bath when the body is 
chilled. The proper condition is that of a warm 
body. If you are chilled when you arise, you 
should warm up the body by exercise before 
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taking the Cold Bath. Neither should one take a 
Cold Bath when exhausted or fatigued by hard 
work, or after mental exhaustion, for in such 
circumstances the system loses a part of its 
power to react. Therefore, early in the morning 
is the ideal time to take this form of bath. 
There are two general ways of taking the 
Cold Bath. The first consists in plunging the 
body under the water at once, allowing it to 
rest there a moment or two, and then stepping 
from the tub and bringing on the Reaction, 
as above stated. Some vary this method, by 
kneeling in the tub, and rubbing the water over 
the upper portion of the body with the hands, 
wash-cloth, or sponge. The second general 
method consists in standing up in the dry tub, 
and pouring a pitcher or several of them, filled 
with cold water down over the body, over the 
back and chest—this is akin to the “shower 
bath.’ A substitute for both methods is found in 
what is known as the “Cold Splash Bath,’ which 
consists in putting but a little water in the tub, 
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and then splashing and patting it all over the 
body with the bare hands, finishing off with the 
“cold pitcherful” as above mentioned. 

In any case, the Cold Bath is a matter of short 
duration, and one should hurry through with 
it. About one minute should be sufficient for 
the actual application of the water—in the 
case of the cold plunge, less time is required, 
it being an almost “instantaneous process.’ 
Quoting Father Kneipp once more, we call 
your attention to that venerable gentleman's 
remarks on this subject. He says: “Many have 
anxiety and fear regarding the application 
of cold water, from which it is difficult to free 
them. They seem to have a ‘fixed idea of the 
loss of warmth: They argue that the cold must 
take away the heat and thus weaken them. But 
they forget the fact of the reaction in which 
the warmth returns. Intelligently applied, cold 
water does not deprive one of warmth, but 
on the contrary supports and fosters natural 
heat. Let me ask you only one question: If a 
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weak man, rendered effeminate by a sedentary 
life, and afraid to venture out-of-doors in the 
winter time, is found to have been so hardened 
and strengthened by the cold water treatment 
that he feels a pleasure in taking walks even in 
the coldest weather, and without any feeling 
of cold, or fear of taking cold, or without any 
resulting cold, must not the natural warmth 
have been increased in him? Is this wonderful 
increase in resistance to cold all imagination 
and illusion, or deception?” 

GENERAL INFORMATION. The Cleansing Bath 
may be taken daily or at frequent intervals. 
The Hot Bath should be taken not oftener than 
once a week; and in case one is traveling it 
will be found that the ordinary cleansing bath 
will remove the accumulated dirt, without 
the need of the Hot Bath. Hot Baths are too 
relaxing to be taken too often. The Cold Bath 
may be taken daily, or once or twice a week. 
Be sure to see that you do not have the water 
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too cold—study the reaction as a guide to the 
proper temperature. 

A HASTY HAND-BATH. For those who desire 
the cleansing effect and general exhilaration of 
the daily morning bath, but who are so situated 
that they cannot have access to the bath room 
easily, we recommend the following as a Hasty 
Hand-Bath, which is well worth trying under 
the circumstances. Take a basinful of water, 
reasonably cool, and dipping both hands in 
it rub the water over the entire body hastily, 
and then wipe dry. You will be surprised at the 
invigorating effect of even this mild application 
of cool water, and will experience a bracing 
up and invigorating effect that will delight you. 
It acts as a good tonic, and hardener, and has 
rendered many immune from their former 
tendency to “catch colds.” 

FLOATING THE INTERNAL ORGANS. An effect 
of the bath not generally known to people, is 
that of “floating the internal organs,’ which may 
be described in a few words. In the ordinary 
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standing position, our internal organs hang 
straight down from their natural supports; 
and when we lie down they hang down in 
another direction. When we place the body 
under water, there is a changed condition, 
differing from either the standing, sitting, or 
lying position—one which it is difficult to 
describe. The peculiar buoyancy of the water, 
and its pressure upon the body from all sides, 
produces a peculiar condition, inasmuch as 
the internal organs, or rather some of them, 
notably the liver, lungs, intestines, spleen, etc., 
rest freely in the space allotted them, without 
pressure upon each other and are thus given 
a sort of rest and relaxation, which relieves 
undue pressure and also tends to readjust 
minor displacements, etc. This effect may be 
obtained by filling the bath-tub nearly full of 
water of a pleasant temperature—about the 
temperature of the body, and allowing oneself 
to float around easily in it for a quarter-hour or 
more—without exercise, scrubbing, etc.,—just 
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a state of “loafing and inviting one's soul.” It 
gives one a splendid rest, and “loafing spell.” 

Foot BATHS. We cannot urge upon you too 
strongly the importance of bathing the feet. 
There is a peculiar connection between the 
soles of the feet and the nervous system, which 
evidences itself by the sense of relief and nerve 
rest afforded by the application of water to the 
tired feet, particularly at night. More than this 
the excretory channels of the skin, in the feet, 
are large and apparently perform more work 
than those in other parts of the body, as is 
evidenced by the tendency of feet to excrete 
foul-smelling perspiration. For this reason 
the feet should be kept clean and “sweet.” 
Attention to the feet will repay you for the time 
and trouble bestowed upon them. 

PRIVATE PARTS. The “private parts” of the 
body, including the anus (or outer opening of 
the rectum) should be kept scrupulously clean, 
not only from reasons of ordinary refinement, 
but also because the health of these parts 
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depend largely upon careful attention. It 
should not be necessary to say more on this 
subject here to intelligent people. The idea of 
“Purity” should be evidenced not only in the 
inner sense, but in the outer also. 
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Chapter IX: Pack Treatments. 





N OUR CHAPTERS on the subject of Bathing, 

Drinking Water, etc., we have pointed out 
important methods of keeping the system in 
good, normal working order, which will tend 
to prevent abnormal or diseased conditions. In 
our chapters relating to the Colon, the Internal 
Bath, etc., we have pointed out a most important 
method of relieving the system of a mass of 
obstructing material which retarded Nature's 
normal work, and which tended to poison the 
system. In the present chapter we wish to call 
your attention to other methods of relieving 
the system of foul excrementitious matter which 
has clogged up the system, particularly the skin, 
as we have stated in a previous chapter. These 
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methods act on the same general principles 
as the Bath, but are far more radical in their 
application, and produce a quicker result which 
is desirable in cases where diseased conditions 
are manifested. 

THE WET-SHEET PACK. This is one of the 
oldest Hindu methods of Water Cure, and has 
stood the test of many years. Originally pooh- 
poohed by the regular Western physicians, 
it has now forced its way to the front even in 
regular practice, as all who are familiar with the 
methods employed at leading hospitals can 
testify. Its simplicity makes it a most desirable 
method of treatment, while its effectiveness is 
marvelous. The following directions will enable 
one to apply this form of treatment with the 
best results. 

First, spread over the bed-mattress, or 
cot, several heavy “comfortables,’ or similar 
covering. Then over these, spread a pair 
of flannel blankets. Then over the blankets 
spread a sheet which has been soaked in 
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cold water (ordinary temperature as it flows 
from the faucet, or if well water let it be of the 
temperature common in the warmer seasons, 
avoiding extreme coldness), and which has 
been wrung out lightly so as to avoid dripping. 
Then have the person (fully undressed and 
without any clothing), lie down on the wet sheet, 
on the flat of his back, and his arms at his sides. 
Then wrap the sheet carefully around and over 
him, until he is well enfolded in it. Then wrap 
the blankets around him, over the sheet, in the 
same way. Then wrap the comfortables around 
him, over the blankets, in the same way. He is 
now well wrapped up, like a mummy, in the 
three sets of wrappings. The head is of course 
let out, and should be raised up on a pillow, 
in a comfortable manner. Be sure that the feet 
are well wrapped and tucked in. If the feet do 
not get warm with the rest of the body, it may 
be well to apply a jug, bottle, or rubber-bag 
of hot water to them for a while. If the patient 
manifests a tendency to headache, apply to 
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his forehead a towel which has been soaked in 
cold water and then wrung out, which should 
be renewed as often as it grows warm. The 
usual time for the patient to remain in the pack 
is from thirty minutes, to forty-five. Thirty is 
perhaps enough at first, unless he finds himself 
perfectly comfortable and desires to remain 
longer. We do not advise longer than forty-five 
minutes, in any case, as by that time the benefit 
of the treatment will have been gained. 

See that there is sufficient fresh air in the room. 
If the patient falls asleep it will not interfere 
with the treatment. If the patient warms up very 
rapidly it may be well to limit the treatment, to 
say twenty or thirty minutes. There is a great 
difference in patients in this respect, some 
warming up rapidly, while others respond very 
slowly. The object is not to “sweat” the patient 
severely, as many have supposed, but to induce 
other physiological action, and a fair degree 
of “warmth” is all that is needed, although, of 
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course, he will perspire more or less freely and 
thus throw off much excrementitious matter. 

When the treatment is concluded, he should 
be washed down well with luke-warm water 
and soap, followed with cooler water, and a 
good rubbing down. He should be given cool 
water to drink before, and during the treatment, 
letting him sip the fluid, however, instead of 
drinking large mouthfulls. 

If the patient is inclined to be weak before 
the treatment, you would do well to substitute 
a sheet which has been soaked in lukewarm 
water, instead of the cold-water sheet as stated 
above. Use discretion and common sense in 
this matter. 

You will find that it requires quite a little 
practice and dexterity in wrapping the patient 
up properly, and it would be well to practice 
on someone, with dry sheets, etc., before 
you attempt the regular treatment. Unless the 
wrapping be done neatly, the patient will find 
it uncomfortable, whereas if the work be done 
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properly he will feel comfortable and at ease, 
and will enjoy the treatment. A coarse sheet is 
better than a fine one, and you would do well 
to keep one or more on hand if you intend 
using this treatment in your family. The sheets 
should be well washed after each treatment, as 
they become filled with foul, sweaty matter. 
This treatment has a peculiar effect on the 
system. It loosens the dead skin on the surface, 
causing it to “peel” off, and it also opens up 
the pores of the skin, allowing them to excrete 
freely and throw off the waste of the system. 
The water has a peculiar “drawing” effect, and 
brings to the surface the foul matter stored away 
far below the surface of the skin, very much as 
a salve which is applied to a boil “draws” to the 
surface the foul pus, etc. It is astonishing how 
much foul matter is thus drawn to the surface 
and expelled from the system in this treatment. 
If the patient is billious, or his liver has not 
been acting properly, or if his kidneys and skin 
have not been doing their work, you will find 
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that the sheet will be stained a yellowish hue, 
and will give out an unpleasant odor. In some 
cases the odor is quite perceptible, and may 
be noticed by the persons in the room, and at 
times the sheet will be stained so yellow that it 
would seem that actual pus exuded from the 
person in his sweat. A trial or two will convince 
the most skeptical of the value of this treatment 
as a means of removing the foul waste matter 
accumulated in the system. 

Dr. R. T. Trall, the eminent American pioneer 
of Natural Healing and the Western Water 
Cure, says on the above point: “If anyone 
doubts the purifying efficacy of the Wet Sheet 
Pack, he can have a ‘demonstration strong’ by 
the following experiment: Take any man in 
apparently fair health, who is not accustomed 
to daily bathing, who lives at a first-class hotel, 
takes a bottle of wine at dinner, a glass of 
brandy and water occasionally, and smokes 
from three to six cigars a day. Put him in a pack, 
and let him soak one or two hours. On taking 
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him out, the intolerable stench will convince all 
persons present that his blood and secretions 
were exceedingly befouled, and that a process 
of depuration is going on rapidly’ If a person is 
a heavy meat eater; a heavy drinker; or a steady 
smoker; the tell-tale sheet will reveal more than 
an average amount of excreted foulness, all of 
which tells its tale to the thinking person. It is a 
good thing for the person in ordinary “good 
health” to take a Wet Sheet Pack, say once a 
month, in order to get rid of the accumulated 
debris of the system. The condition of the sheet 
will show that he needed it. 

THE HALF-PACK. This is a modification of the 
above mentioned treatment, and consists in an 
application of the sheet merely to the trunk of 
the body—that is, from the arm pits to the hips. 
It is used in cases where the patient is too weak 
and feeble to stand the effect of the full-pack. 

THE SWEAT PACK. This is a modification of 
the first mentioned treatment, its principal 
difference lying in the fact that the patient 
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drinks freely of hot water while he is packed 
up in the blankets. In this treatment, the patient 
is required to remain in the pack for at least 
an hour, in which time he will perspire freely. 
He should be washed off after the treatment 
as above mentioned. This treatment is rather 
severe, and many practitioners do not now 
use it, they having found that the ordinary Wet 
Sheet Pack, varied with an occasional Hot Bath, 
is preferable and produces the same or better 
results with less discomfort to the patient. 
ENDOSMOSE AND EXOMOSE. In order that 
you may have a more intelligent and thorough 
understanding of the process by which the Pack 
Treatment effects its beneficent results, we 
desire to call your attention to the principles 
known as Endosmose and Exosmose. Both 
of these principles rest on the fundamental 
principle of “"Osmose,’ which Webster defines 
as: "(a) The tendency in fluids to mix, or 
become equably diffused when in contact; 
(b) The action produced by this tendency, as 
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where the fluids pass through an intervening 
membrane.’ “Endosmose” is defined by 
Webster as: "The transmission of fluid, or gas, 
from without inward, in the phenomena or 
process of osmose." The same authority defines 
"Exosmose” as: “The passage of fluids outward, 
in osmose.” So you see that both of the latter are 
but forms of the principle of Osmose, which is 
a manifestation of a law or principle of nature 
which causes liquids in contact, or seperated 
by a membrane, to tend to mix or exchange 
positions. Physiology teaches us that when 
there are dissimilar fluids so placed that only 
a piece of animal membrane separates them, 
they begin to move to exchange positions, or 
rather to mix up so that in the end when the 
two sets of fluids become identical in substance 
and composition, the exchange ceases. To 
illustrate, if you place ink and water in a vessel, 
the two being separated by a piece of animal 
membrane, the two will exchange positions, 
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and mix up until each become identical with 
the other; and both would be diluted ink. 
Now, in the case of the Wet Sheet Pack, etc., 
the fluids in the body, and those without, tend 
to flow in and out and mix up, according to 
the above named principles. The blood in the 
small capillaries or tiny blood vessels having 
their termination just below the surface of the 
skin, is composed largely of water, and holds 
in solution the waste products of the system 
which Nature is endeavoring to expel by means 
of the skin, through the pores. Now, when the 
water on the Wet Sheet, (which is prevented 
from evaporating) is brought in contact with 
the membrane of the skin, with its many tiny 
pores, there is set up an interchange of the 
fluids within and the fluids without, according 
to the principles of Endosmose and Exosmose, 
as above stated. The impure fluids flow out to 
the sheet, and the pure water flows in, until an 
equilibrium is established between the without 
and the within. The warmth generated by the 
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pack, also tends to loosen and open the pores 
and thus encourage the ordinary throwing off 
by the perspiration. A double result is thus 
gained, (1) the blood is supplied with pure fluid 
in place of foul, while the foul excrementitious 
fluids and matter are deposited on the sheet 
and soaked up by it, thus getting it out of the 
system with no possibility of return. In view of 
the above explanation, you will see readily why 
the Wet Sheet Pack becomes such a valuable 
therapeutic method, and why it is superior to 
ordinary baths or sweats—it accomplished the 
results of both at the same time, and in a more 
thorough manner. 

Practitioners have noticed, that in the cases of 
people who take the Wet Sheet Pack treatment, 
regularly, say once a month, the skin gradually 
becomes soft, velvety, and beautiful; its texture 
becomes more firm and sound, and the pores 
seem to function more vigorous and normally. 
The wearing of the clothing which civilization 
demands, tends to cause the skin to lose its 
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vigor and functioning power. In such cases, 
treatments such as the above, and intelligent 
bathing methods, tend to restore normal and 
natural conditions and functioning powers. 
We think that you will find that this form of 
treatment will confer many minor benefits, in 
addition to the major ones herein mentioned. 
Try it, and see for yourself. 

The healthy person may apply this treatment 
to himself, unaided, after a little practice upon 
himself. Try it with dry sheets first, and then take 
the regular treatment, after you have learned 
to adjust the coverings. There is no great secret 
to it—just a little knack, that's all. 
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Chapter X: Other Valuable Methods. 





[` ADDITION TO the use and application of 
water along the lines of the several methods 
and principles of application mentioned in 
the previous chapters, there are a number of 
other valuable Hindu methods adapted for 
use in special cases to which we wish to direct 
your attention. We shall endeavor to give you 
the cream of the methods in a consise form 
leaving out the non-essentials and an extended 
discussion concerning these several forms of 
treatment. 

FOMENTATIONS. A Fomentation is a warm or 
hot application to a part of the body, for the 
purpose of relieving pain, relaxing muscles, 
relieving spasms, gripings, headaches, etc. They 
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are generally given in the shape of cloths soaked 
in hot water—as hot as can be borne by the 
patient—wrung nearly dry, and then placed in 
a handkerchief or thin cloth and applied so that 
the part may be steamed. Hot Fomentations are 
wonderfully efficacious when applied locally 
to relieve severe pains. They act, not as does 
the pack by drawing to the surface the waste 
matter to be eliminated; but, on the contrary, 
by drawing an extra supply of blood to the 
surface, thus raising the local temperature of the 
part and relieving a congested condition, thus 
dispersing the abnormal condition causing the 
pain, and also acting as a sedative and relaxant. 

The following is the method usually employed 
by the best practitioners. Take a towel which 
has been well soaked in water as hot as can be 
borne by the patient, and then folded in two 
or three folds—if you have a soft flannel on 
hand, use it in place of the towel. Then take the 
soaked folded towel, and enclose it in another 
towel, which also must be folded around the 
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first one. Then apply to the affected part, and 
leave it there until it begins to cool. When it 
cools, replace it with another similar application. 
Repeat this several times, until relief is obtained. 
This treatment is especially useful in cases of 
neuralgia; pains in the stomach; pains in the 
kidneys; headache, etc. 

WATER BANDAGES OR COMPRESSES. Bandages 
of cloths folded and soaked in water, either hot 
or cold, are used quite frequently in the Water 
Cure. In the cases of Hot Water Bandages, 
there is a double effect, the water acting along 
the same lines as the Wet Pack, drawing out the 
foul matter from the system, and at the same 
time relieving, and relaxing, as in the case of 
the Hot Fomentation. In the case of Cold Water 
Bandages, a stimulating, invigorating effect is 
produced. The Cold Water Bandage is used 
when it is desirable to reduce inflammation. 

Hot Water Bandages are supplied in a similar 
manner to the Hot Fomentation, except that 
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the wet cloth is applied directly upon the skin, 
and is not enclosed in another towel. 

Cold Water Bandages are applied as follows: 
Take a napkin, handkerchief, or small towel, and 
soak it in cold water, folding so as to adjust to 
the affected part. Over the Bandage carefully 
place several folds of soft, dry, warm flannel, 
in such a manner as to practically “seal up” 
the Bandage so that no outside air can reach 
the part. Allow the bandage to remain until it 
becomes too dry, and then replace with another 
similar one. In this treatment, the patient will 
experience a shock at the first application of 
the cold bandage, which feeling, however, 
will quickly disappear, to be followed by the 
natural reaction as the blood rushes to the 
surface, when a comfortable, soothing warm 
glow will be experienced. 

Cold Water Bandages are applied in 
cases of many different forms of pain by the 
practitioners of the Water Cure. The relief and 
effect, however, is only local and the treatment 
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should be supplemented by Flushing the 
Colon, etc., in order to remove the cause of the 
trouble. It may be applied to the throat, chest, 
or abdomen, according to the necessities of the 
case, and the seat of the pain. When applied to 
the chest or abdomen, a larger towel may be 
used, which will necessitate a correspondingly 
larger covering in order to “seal up” the 
bandage. 

FOOT BATHS. These foot baths form an 
important part of the general treatment of the 
practitioner of the Water Cure, and are also 
quite well known to the old fashioned mother 
of a large family who has had many occasions 
in which she has demonstrated the value of the 
same. They are of two kinds: (1) The Hot Foot 
Bath; and (2) The Cold Foot Bath. 

The Hot Foot Bath acts in the direction of 
drawing the blood from the head, and also as 
a sedative and quieter of the nervous system. 
They are found very useful in the cases of 
headache, pains in the head or neck, neuralgia, 
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cramps, congestion, etc. They are applied by 
placing the feet ina bucket of hot water reaching 
up over the ankles. The knees, legs and bucket 
should be protected from the outside air by 
means of a blanket placed around the legs of 
the patient, well tucked around him. The feet 
should be kept in the water from five to fifteen 
minutes, according to the requirements of the 
case, and the state of the patient. It is well to 
finish the treatment by pouring cool water over 
them afterward, then rubbing them dry with 
some friction, and slapping, and then wrapping 
them up well in dry warm coverings. 

The Cold Foot Bath is a wonderful bracer, and 
its practice will harden the system and render 
one immune from colds, etc. It freshens up the 
entire system after a day's work, particularly 
after one has been standing or walking much 
during the day, and it brings a sense of relief, 
rest and vigor which is quite grateful to the 
tired person. It is conducive to a good night's 
sleep, and is advisable in cases of insomnia. It 
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is a cure for cold feet. Many forms of headache 
will also yield to this treatment, and many weak 
women have been strengthened by its use 
during the proper time of the month, in such 
cases it is of course well to omit the cold foot 
bath during time of menstruation. The Cold 
Foot Bath is applied by placing the feet in a 
bucket of cold water reaching up to the ankles 
or over. The feet should be kept in the water 
from one to three minutes, depending upon 
the patient's feelings and tastes in the matter. 
Finish the treatment by a vigorous rubbing of 
the feet, accompanied by manipulation and 
slapping. 

SPECIAL APPLICATIONS. Cold Water applied 
to the outer “private parts” at night before 
retiring, or in the morning upon rising, and then 
followed by a vigorous, stimulating rubbing 
and drying, will be found very invigorating. 
In India there are many cases in which sexual 
vitality has been preserved until very old 
age, or restored when once apparently lost, 
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by this simple method. The secret consists in 
the increased circulation to the parts, and the 
consequent increased tone and vigor imparted. 
The very intimate connection between the 
sexual organism, and the entire nervous system, 
will result in an improved general condition 
where sexual vitality is preserved in its normal 
condition. In fact, this is one of the true purposes 
of sexual vitality—the invigoration of the entire 
system, due to natural vigor and refraining from 
excesses and dissipation—those who desire sex 
vitality only to dissipate and waste it in excesses 
are as foolish as those who drink strong liquors 
in order to give them strength. A word to the 
wise is sufficient in this case, we hope. 

The Hindus practice a “wash-off” system 
regularly, in addition to their regular baths. 
This system consists in washing the body, 
from the waist down to the feet, by means 
of a sponge bath, or similar method—every 
night before retiring; and a similar process 
applied to the body, from the waist up to the 
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neck, every morning before dressing. This 
apparently simple method has been followed 
with excellent results by many Europeans 
and Americans who have learned it, and they 
report that it gives them a good quiet restful 
night's sleep, and a vigorous, active vitality in 
the morning when they start out for the day's 
work. Try it for yourself. 


IN CONCLUSION. 

In this little book we have given you anumber 
of simple, practical methods of applying—the 
“Hindu-Yogi Water Cure,’ which have been in 
use in India and surrounding countries for many 
centuries. So simple are these methods, and 
so common is their use in those countries, that 
the simple folk of those lands would be greatly 
surprised to learn that it was necessary to 
instruct anyone in their use. They regard these 
methods as almost instinctive, and as natural 
to the race as walking, breathing, or sleeping. 
To think that people should be required to be 
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taught the natural use of water would seem as 
preposterous to them as that people should 
need to be taught how to breathe—and yet 
instruction in both of these things have been 
found necessary by the Western peoples, 
whose “civilization” has led them so far away 
from Nature that they have forgotten the first 
instinctive teachings of the Great Mother of All. 

We trust that you will not allow the extreme 
simplicity of these methods to prejudice you 
against them, or to prevent your use of them. 
Do not make this mistake. Trust the instinctive 
knowledge of these people of the Far East who 
live very close indeed to Nature, and who trust 
to her loving teachings. It is true that in the 
great cities of India the people have departed 
from their ancient customs and habits, but in 
the country away from the cities the Hindus 
live as they lived centuries ago, close to Nature 
and receiving her benefits. One has to pay the 
price for the advantages of "civilization"—and 
that price is often Disease and Weakness. But if 
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the original Natural Methods of Physical Well- 
Being are adhered to, one may have both “the 
penny of Health and the Cake of Civilization.” 
We trust that this little book will lead many to 
the right and natural path of living. Water, Air 
and Sunshine—these are Nature's three best 
gifts to Man. Let him appreciate them, and 
use them as he should. These three Natural 
Remedies would almost abolish Disease, were 
they properly used by the race. But at least, 
YOU may use them, whether or not others do. 
FINIS. 
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The Life Beyond Death 
1909 
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TA WHICH WE call death is but the other 
side of life” 
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Chapter l: “The Other Side” 





O™ OF THE questions most frequently 
asked the teachers of the Wisdom of 
the East is this: “What do you teach regarding 
‘the other side’ of the river of death?” To the 
trained and developed occultist, this question 
never seems to lose its strangeness. To such, 
it would seem as the question: “What do you 
teach regarding the ‘other side’ of the street?” 
would seem to the ordinary man on the street. 
The latter would naturally feel surprised that 
there should be any question of “teaching” on 
the subject, for the inquirer would have but to 
use his own eyes to obtain the answer to his 


query. 
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The Oriental teacher never fails to wonder 
at the many evidences of the result of mere 
theory and dogmatic teaching on the part of 
the majority of the teachers and preachers of 
the Western world. These so-called teachers 
are like the “blind leading the blind,’ for they 
have no means of verifying their statements, 
and merely pass on what they have blindly 
received from others, who, in turn, have 
received their own instruction in the same way. 
In the Orient, on the contrary, one meets with 
so many persons of developed higher psychic 
and spiritual sense, to whom the phenomena 
of “the other side” is as familiar as is the 
phenomena of “this side; that the “other side” 
seems as real and actual as does the ordinary 
environment of earth-life. Among developed 
Orientals “the other side” is no uncharted 
sea, but has its currents, depths, islands, and 
general facts as clearly stated and understood 
as is the Atlantic Ocean by the Western mariner. 
Moreover, every educated Oriental is taught 
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from youth that the phenomena of “the other 
side” need not be taken on faith, but may be 
actually known to those who will expend the 
time and study required for developing the 
higher senses which are possessed by all of the 
race. 

But, from the same reasons, the developed 
Oriental occultist finds himself confronted with 
a most perplexing, not to say discouraging task 
when he attempts to convey his knowledge on 
this subject to Western students. The Western 
mind instinctively refuses to accept truth in the 
manner of the mind of the Oriental student. Not 
having realized by actual experience certain 
fundamental psychic and spiritual facts, which 
serve as a basis for the detailed teaching, the 
Western mind naturally demands “actual proof” 
of these basic facts before being willing to 
proceed further. Inasmuch as these facts must 
first be experienced to be known, no amount of 
argument ever serves to bring that conviction 
of truth which should serve as the fundamental 
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basis for the detailed teaching. Consequently 
by the Western student, the general basic 
statements of the teacher are accepted either 
purely on faith, or else regarded as mere 
guesses or speculation on the part of the 
teacher. And, as there are thousands of such 
guesses and speculative theories advanced in 
the Western world, the student may well be 
excused from refusing to accept any of them 
as truth, for, as he often argues, “one guess is as 
good as another.’ 

In the presentation of the facts of “the other 
side” to which the present volume is devoted, 
the student must realize from the beginning that 
there can be no actual physical proof afforded 
him, in the absence of a highly developed state 
of his higher psychic and spiritual senses. In his 
case, the proof demanded is akin to that asked 
of the blind man, who demands proof of scarlet 
or any other color of the article; or like that 
asked by the deaf man, who demands proof 
of the existence of harmony in music. From 
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the very nature of things, the proof cannot be 
afforded in such case. Imagine the attempt to 
explain the sensation of the taste of sugar to 
one who had never experienced the taste of 
anything sweet. How and where could one 
begin? How, and where could one proceed? 
So let us understand each other thoroughly, 
teacher, and students. Let us understand that 
the teachings of this book are not offered as 
proof of the phenomena of "the other side,’ but 
merely in the spirit of the traveller returned 
from some new and strange country, and who 
tells the tales of his journeying and the sights 
seen therein. As we said to the students of 
our first lessons, given to the Western world 
nine years ago: “We do not mean that the 
Eastern teachers insist upon the pupil blindly 
accepting every truth that is presented to him. 
On the contrary, they instruct the pupil to 
accept as truth only that which he can prove 
for himself, as no truth is truth to one until he 
can prove it by his own experiments. But the 
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student is taught that before many truths may 
be so proven, he must develop and unfold. 
The teacher asks only that the student have 
confidence in him as a pointer-out of the way, 
and he says, in effect, to the student: "This is the 
way; enter upon it, and on the path you will find 
the things of which | have taught you; handle 
them, weigh them, measure them, taste them, 
and know for yourself. When you reach any 
point of the path you will know as much of it as 
did | or any other soul at that particular stage 
of the journey; but until you reach a particular 
point, you must either accept the statements of 
those who have gone before or reject the the 
whole subject at that particular point. Accept 
nothing as final until you have proven it; but if 
you are wise, you will profit by the advice and 
experience of those who have gone before. 
Every man must learn by experience, but men 
may serve others as pointers of the way. At each 
stage of the journey it will be found that those 
who have progressed a little farther on the 
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way, have left signs and marks and guide-posts 
for those who follow. The wise man will take 
advantage of these signs. | do not ask for blind 
faith, but only for confidence until you are able 
to demonstrate for yourselves the truths | am 
passing on to you, as they were passed on to 
me by those who went before” 

The skeptical Western student may object 
that we offer no “scientific proofs” of the 
phenomena of "the other side.” If by “scientific” 
he means the proofs of physical science, we 
agree with him. But to the advanced occultist, 
the term “scientific” has a much broader and 
wider meaning. The person who expects 
to weigh, measure and register spiritual 
things by physical standards has nothing 
but disappointment and failure before him, 
for he will never receive the proof he seeks. 
Physical apparatus is intended for physical 
objects only—the world of spirit has its own 
set of apparatus, which alone is capable of 
registering its phenomena. Therefore we wish 
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the matter clearly understood by the reader 
who is undertaking the study of this book. No 
physical proofs are offered. There are none 
such, strictly speaking, to be found anywhere. 
Moreover, there is no attempt at argument— 
for there is no basis for argument between 
the seers of “the other side” and those whose 
vision is limited to the earth-plane. 

But this does not mean that we are offering 
you a mass of irrational statements, and insisting 
that you take them on faith. Far from this is our 
intent. For while the reason alone can never 
hope to pierce the veil separating the two 
sides of Life-Death, nevertheless the reason, if 
allowed to follow its own reports divested of 
prejudice and blind adherence to teaching, 
will perceive a certain reasonableness in a 
true statement of the facts of the unknown— 
it will seem that the teachings square with 
other accepted facts, and that they explain 
in a reasonable way phenomena otherwise 
unexplainable. In short, the reason will seem 
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that the teachings of truth reconcile apparently 
opposing sets of facts, and join together many 
obscure bits of truth which one finds accepted 
by his reason, but which, heretofore, he has 
not been able to place together and join in a 
connected structure of mental concept. 

The student is urged to suspend judgment 
until he has read carefully, and then as carefully 
considered, what we have to say. Then let him 
re-read, and re-consider the book as a whole. 
Then let him ask himself the honest question: 
“Does not this seem reasonable and probable.’ 
If he can do no more than to accept it all as a 
“working hypotheses,’ by all means let him rest 
satisfied with that position—although to us 
the term may evoke a smile when we realize 
that the teaching is built upon the experience 
and testimony of the wise of the ages. But, if 
the teaching is carefully read and considered, 
it will prove to be regarded as more and 
more reasonable as the years pass by with the 
individual. Fact after fact will be seen to fit into 
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the general teaching, and, as older conceptions 
are discarded from time to time, these teachings 
will be found to take their place. It is not easy to 
escape from a truth, once it has been presented 
to you. It has a way of itching your mental ear, 
once it has lodged there. For behind that ear is 
a part of you, hidden though it may be, by many 
sheaths, which knows—which Knows! Deny it 
though you may, you cannot escape from Truth 
once its seed has been lodged within your 
consciousness, for it will draw sustenance from 
your subconsciousness, and will in time sprout 
and put forth leaf and blossom. 

So, after all, it matters little whether or not the 
student can fully grasp the teaching at this time. 
For Time is long, and one has all the time there 
is in which to master the lesson. All teachings, at 
the last, is but a process of seed-sowing. 
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Chapter II: “There Is No Death” 





TH RACE HAS been hypnotized with the idea 
of Death. The common usage of the term 
reflects the illusion. We hear those who should 
know better speaking of persons being “cut 
down by the grim reaper;” "cut off in his prime;” 
"his activities terminated;” "a busy life brought 
to an end;” etc., the idea expressed being that 
the individual had been wiped out of existence 
and reduced to nothingness. In the Western 
world this is particularly true. Although the 
dominant religion of the West teaches the 
joys of the “hereafter” in such strong terms 
that it would seem that every believer would 
welcome the transition; although it might well 
be supposed that relatives and friends would 
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don gay robes and deck themselves with bright 
flowers in token of the passage of the loved one 
to a happier and brighter sphere of existence— 
we see just the opposite manifestation. The 
average person, in spite of his faith and creed, 
seems to dread the approach of “the grim 
reaper, and his friends drape themselves in 
black robes and give every other outward 
token of having forever lost the beloved one. 
In spite of their beliefs, or expression of belief, 
Death has a terror which they seemingly cannot 
overcome. 

To those who have acquired that sense 
of consciousness of the illusion of death, 
these frightful emotions have faded away. To 
them, while they naturally feel the sorrow 
of temporary separation and the loss of 
companionship, the loved one is seen to have 
simply passed on to another phase of life, and 
nothing has been lost—nothing has perished. 
There is a centuries’-old Hindu fable, in which 
is told the tale of a caterpillar, who feeling the 
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approach of the langour which betokened the 
end of the crawling stage of existence and the 
beginning of the long sleep of the chrysalis 
stage, called his friends around him. “It is sad) 
he said, “to think that | must abandon my life, 
filled with so many bright promises of future 
achievement. Cut off by the grim reaper, in my 
very prime, | am an example of the heartlessness 
of Nature. Farewell, good friends, farewell 
forever. Tomorrow | shall be no more.’ And, 
accompanied by the tears and lamentations 
of the friends surrounded his death-bed, he 
passed away. An old caterpillar remarked 
sadly: “Our brother has left us. His fate is also 
ours. One by one we shall be cut down by the 
scythe of the destroyer, like unto the grass of 
the field. By faith we hope to rise again, but 
perhaps this is but the voice inspired by a vain 
hope. None of us knows anything positively of 
another life. Let us mourn the common fate of 
our race.’ Whereupon, sadly, they departed. 
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The grim irony of this little fable is clearly 
perceived by all of us, and we smile at the 
thought of the ignorance which attended the 
first stage of the transformation of the lowly 
crawling thing into the glorious-hued creature, 
which in time will emerge from the sleep of 
death into a higher form of life. But, smile not, 
friends, at the illusion of the caterpillars—they 
were but even as you and I. For the Hindu 
story-teller of centuries ago has pictured 
human ignorance and illusion in this little 
fable of the lower forms of life. All occultists 
recognize in the transformation stages of the 
caterpillar-chrysalis-butterfly a picture of the 
transformation which awaits every mortal man 
and woman. For death to the human being is 
no more a termination or cessation than is the 
death-sleep of the caterpillar. In neither case 
does life cease for even a single instant—life 
persists while Nature works her changes. We 
advise every student to carry with him the 
lesson of this little fable, told centuries ago to 
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the children of the Hindu race, and passed on 
by them from generation to generation. 

Strictly speaking, from the Oriental point of 
view, there is no such thing as Death. The name 
is a lie—the idea an illusion growing from 
ignorance. There is no death—there is nothing 
but Life. Life has many phases and forms, and 
some of the phases are called “death” by 
ignorant men. Nothing really dies—though 
everything experiences a change of form 
and activity. As Edwin Arnold so beautifully 
expressed it in his translation of the “Bhagavad 
Gita”: 


“Never the spirit was born; 

The spirit shall cease to be never. 
Never was time it was not; 

End and beginning are dreams. 
Birthless and deathless, and changeless, 
Remaineth the spirit forever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, 


Dead though the house of it seems.” 
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Materialists frequently urge as an argument 
against the persistence of life beyond the stage 
of death, the assumed fact that everything 
in nature suffers death, dissolution, and 
destruction. If such were really the fact, then 
indeed would it be reasonable to argue the 
death of the soul as a logical conclusion. But, in 
truth, nothing of this kind happens in nature. 
Nothing really dies. What is called death, even 
of the smallest and apparently most inanimate 
thing, is merely a change of form and condition 
of the energy and activities which constitute it. 
Even the body does not die, in the strict sense 
of the word. The body is not an entity, for it 
is merely an aggregation of cells, and these 
cells are merely material vehicles for a certain 
form of energy which animates and vitalizes 
them. When the soul passes from the body, the 
units composing the body manifest repulsion 
for each other, in place of the attraction which 
formerly held them together. The unifying 
force which has held them together withdraws 
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its power, and the reverse activity is manifested. 
As a writer has well said: “The body is never 
more alive than when it is dead.’ As another 
writer has said: "Death is but an aspect of Life, 
and the destruction of one material form is but 
a prelude to the building up of another.’ So the 
argument of the materialist really lacks its major 
premise, and all reasoning based thereon must 
be faulty and leading to a false conclusion. 

But the advanced occultist, or other 
spiritually developed person, does not require 
to seriously consider the argument of the 
materialists, nor would he even though these 
arguments were a hundred times more logical. 
For such a person has awakened within himself 
the higher psychic and spiritual faculties 
whereby he may actually know that the soul 
perishes not when the body dissolves. When 
one is able to leave the physical body behind, 
and actually travel in the regions of “the 
other side,’ as in the case of many advanced 
individuals, any purely speculative discussions 
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or arguments on the realty of “life after death 
take on the appearance of absurdity and futility. 

If an individual, who has not as yet reached 
the stage of psychical and spiritual discernment 
whereby he is given the evidence of the higher 
sense on the question of the survival of the soul, 
finds his reason demanding something akin 
to “proof, let him turn his mental gaze inward 
instead of outward, and there he will find that 
which he seeks. For, at the last, as all philosophy 
teaches us, the world of the inner is far more 
real than is the world of the outer phenomena. 
In fact, man has no actual knowledge of the 
outer—all he has is the report of the inner 
upon the impressions received from the outer. 
Man sees not the tree at which he is gazing—he 
perceives but the inverted image of that tree 
pictured upon his retina. Nay, more, his mind 
does not even see this image, for it receives 
only the vibratory report of the nerves whose 
ends have been excited by that image. So we 
need not be ashamed of taking mental stock of 
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the inner recesses of our mind, for many of the 
deepest truths are recorded there. 

In the great subconscious and super- 
conscious regions of the mind are to be found 
a knowledge of many fundamental truths of 
the universe. Between two of these truths 
most strongly impressed there are these (1) 
the certainty of the existence of a Supreme 
Universal Power, under, back of, and supporting 
the phenomenal world; (2) the certainty of the 
immortality of the Real Self—that Something 
Within which fire cannot destroy, water cannot 
drown, nor air blow away. The mental eye 
turned inward will always find the “I; with the 
certainty of its imperishability. It is true that this 
is a different kind of proof from that required 
regarding material and physical objects, but 
what of that? The truth sought is a fact of 
spiritual inner life, and not of the physical outer 
life—therefore it must be looked for within, 
and not without, the soul itself. The objective 
intellect concerns physical objects alone— 
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the subjective intellect, or intuition, concerns 
psychical and spiritual objects; the one the 
body of things, the other the soul of things. 
Look for knowledge, concern either class of 
things in his own appropriate region of your 
being. 

Let the soul speak for itself, and you will find 
that its song will ring forth clearly, strongly, and 
gloriously: “There is no Death; there is no Death; 
there is no Death; there is naught but Life, and 
that Life is LIFE EVERLASTING!” Such is the song 
of the soul. Listen for it in the Silence, for there 
alone can its vibrations reach your eager ears. It 
is the Song of Life ever denying Death. There is 
no Death—there is naught but Life Everlasting, 
forever, and forever, and forever. 
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Chapter III: The Planes of Life 





NE OF THE elementary ideas of the Yogi 

Philosophy most difficult for the ordinary 
Western mind to grasp and assimilate is that 
of the “planes” of life. This difficulty is most 
apparent when the Western student attempts 
to grasp the Yogi teachings regarding “the 
other side.’ The Western thought insists upon 
the concept of the realm of the life of the 
disembodied soul as a place, or places. The 
Western theology is responsible for this, to 
a great extent, although there is also to be 
considered the tendency of the Western mind 
to think in terms of objective existence, even 
when life apart from the objective is being 
considered. The average Western religionist 
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insists upon thinking of “heaven” as a place 
situated somewhere in space, containing 
beautiful mansions of precious stones, situated 
on streets paved with gold. Even those who 
have outgrown this childish idea find it difficult 
to conceive of their heaven as a state rather 
than a place. The Western mind finds it hard 
to form the abstract concept, and naturally falls 
back on the old idea of a heaven in space. 

The Oriental mind, on the contrary, finds it 
quite easy to grasp the idea of the several planes 
of existence. Centuries of familiar thought on 
the subject has rendered the concept as clear 
and definite as that of place. We have met 
Western thinkers who smilingly confessed that 
they could not divest their concept of “planes” 
with that of a level strata, or layer of some kind 
of material substance. But this conception is as 
far from the truth as is the idea of mere place. A 
plane is a state, not a place in any sense of the 
word. And the student must learn to eliminate 
the idea of place from that of plane. 
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A plane is a condition or state of activity in 
the eternal energy of spirit in which the Cosmos 
lives, and moves and has its being. In any given 
point of space there may be many planes of 
activity. Taking our examples from the physical 
world, let us use the ordinary vibration of 
sound as an illustration. The air may be filled 
with many notes of the musical scale. Each note 
is simply a certain degree of vibration of the air. 
The notes occupy the same position in space, 
and yet do not conflict with each other so far 
as space-filling qualities are concerned. It is an 
axiom of physics that no two bodies of matter 
can occupy the same space at the same time. 
But thousands of these vibratory notes may 
occupy the same space at the same time. This is 
borne upon one when he listens to some great 
orchestral rendering a musical composition. 
Many instruments are playing at the same time, 
andthe air is filled with countless vibrations, and 
yet one may pick out any particular instrument 
if he choses, and even particular notes may be 
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distinguished. No note is lost, and yet the entire 
volume is manifested in the small space of the 
ear drum. This is a somewhat rude illustration, 
but it may serve to accustom the mind to form 
the proper concept. 

Another illustration, this time on a little 
higher scale, is that of the vibrations of light. 
Light, we know, appears as the result of 
the vibratory waves of the ether coming in 
contact with physical matter. Each color has its 
own place on the vibratory scale. Each ray of 
sunshine that reaches us is composed of a great 
variety of colors—the colors of the spectrum, 
which may be separated by means of certain 
prismatic instruments. All of the colors are to 
be found in every point of space in which the 
ray of sunlight appears. They are all there, and 
may be separated and registered apart from 
the others. Moreover, beyond the realm of 
light visible to the human eye, there are many 
colors invisible to the human sight by reason 
of their vibrations being either too high or two 
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low. These invisible colors may be detected by 
means of instruments. Perhaps these varying 
rates of color vibrations may help you to form 
the idea of the spaceless planes of existence. 
Another illustration may be found in the field 
of electricity, in which we find fresh instances 
of various degrees and condition of energy 
occupying the same space at the same time. 
On improved telegraphic apparatus we find 
many messages passing in each direction along 
the same wire, each independent, and none 
interfering with the others. In the same way, 
the air may be filled with a thousand wireless- 
telegraphic messages, attuned to different keys 
and consequently not interfering with each 
other. The various vibrations interpenetrate 
each other, each seemingly being unaware 
of the presence of the other and not being 
affected by it. It is conceivable, even, that there 
might be a dozen worlds occupying the same 
portion of space, but each being keyed on a 
far different vibratory scale of matter, and yet 
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none interfering with the other, the living things 
on each being totally unaware of the existence 
of those of the other. Scientific writers have 
amused themselves by writing fanciful stories of 
such a series of worlds, and indeed they wrote 
better than they knew, for they symbolized a 
metaphysical truth in physical terms. 

But, it may be objected, does the Yogi 
Philosophy teach that these planes of Life are 
but varying forms of vibrations of matter? Not 
at all. Far from it. The teaching is that each plane 
represents a different degree of vibratory 
energy—but not of matter. Matter is merely 
a very low form of vibratory energy—even 
the finest form of matter. There are forms of 
matter as much higher than the finest of which 
the ordinary physical scientist has knowledge, 
as his finest matter is higher than the hardest 
rock. And beyond the plane of matter rise 
plane upon plane of super-material energy, of 
which the mind of physical science does not 
even dare to dream. And yet, for the purpose 
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of the illustration, we may say that it is possible 
to think of every one of the planes manifesting 
in the same point of space at the same time. So 
you see, the conception of planes has nothing 
whatever in common with that of space. 

In view of the foregoing, the student will see 
that when we speak of the planes of existence 
of “the other side,’ we are far from meaning to 
indicate places or regions of space. The Yogi 
Philosophy has naught to do with doctrines of 
heavens or hells or purgatories in the sense of 
places. It knows of no such places, or regions, 
although it recognizes the real basis of the 
teachings which hold to the same. 

In this particular volume, we shall not 
attempt to consider the general question of 
the countless planes of existence manifesting in 
the universe. The scope of this particular work 
confines us to the consideration and description 
of those particular planes of the Astral World 
which are concerned in the manifestation 
of the existence of the disembodied souls 
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of the dwellers upon earth—the so-called 
“spirit-world” of the human race. We shall see 
that there are many planes and sub-planes of 
existence on the great Astral Plane of Life— 
generally known as The Astral World, in order 
to distinguish it from the Physical World below 
it in the vibratory scale. Each plane and sub- 
plane has its own distinguishing characteristics 
and phenomena, as we shall see as we proceed. 
And yet the same general laws, principles, and 
characteristic qualities are common to all. 
Finally, before we pass on the consideration 
of the Astral Plane, let us once more endeavor 
to fix in your minds the proper conception 
of the real nature of that which we know as 
“planes” When we speak of “rising” from a 
lower to a higher plane, or of “descending” 
from a higher to a lower plane, we do not wish 
to be understood as picturing an ascent or 
decent of steps. Nor are we picturing a rising 
or descending from one layer or strata to 
another. Even the familiar symbol of rising from 
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the ocean depths to its surface, is incorrect. 
The nearest mental picture possible to be 
made of the transition from plane to plane, 
is that of increase or decrease of vibrations 
as evidenced in sound-waves, light-waves, or 
waves of electricity. By tightening a violin string, 
one may raise its degree of vibration and 
therefore its note. The same may be done by 
heating a bar of iron causing its color to change 
gradually from a dull red to a delicate violet or 
white. Or in the case of a current of electricity, 
the power may be raised or lowered at will. If 
a still more material illustration be required, we 
have the case of the hardest mineral which may 
be changed into an invisible vapor simply by 
raising its degree of vibrations by heat. What 
is true on the lower planes of manifestation, is 
true of the higher. The transition from higher to 
lower, or lower to higher may be thought of (if 
desired) as a change of vibration in the energy 
of which all things are composed. This will come 
about as near to the truth as our imperfect 
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powers of conception and comparison will 
permit. There are no words to express the 
higher phenomena—all illustration in terms 
of the lower planes are crude, imperfect, and 
unsatisfactory. But even by these lowly symbols 
may the mind of man learn to grasp the ideas of 
things above the ordinary senses, and beyond 
the power of ordinary terms to express. 

And, now, with the above firmly fixed in your 
minds, let us proceed to a consideration of the 
Great Astral Plane of Existence. 
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Chapter IV: The Astral Plane 





TUDENTS OF OCCULTISM, Oriental and 

Occidental, find many references in the 
works of the old authorities, to that great 
series of planes, immediately above those of 
the material world, which are loosely styled 
the “Astral Plane” But they find the various 
authorities differing in their usage of the 
term. Many of the older authorities use the 
term, as we shall in this book, to designate the 
entire series of planes lying between those 
of the material world and those very exalted 
planes of existance, known as the “Spiritual 
Planes” the very nature of which is beyond the 
comprehension of the mind of the average 
man. On the other hand, some of the modern 
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Western writers on the subject use the term 
the “Astral Plane” to indicate merely the lower 
planes and sub-planes of the Astral series— 
those planes which blend into the material 
planes on the one hand and into the higher 
Astral planes on the other. This has caused some 
confusion in the minds of those beginning the 
study of the planes above the material. 

In this book, as in our previous volumes, we 
follow the example of the ancient authorities, 
and apply the term, as they did, to the entire 
great series of planes lying between the 
material planes and the highest spiritual planes. 
We consider this plan preferable, for the reason 
that it is more simple, and tends to prevent 
the student from being confused by reason of 
many technical distinctions. 

The Astral Plane is composed of numberless 
planes and sub-planes, and divisions of sub- 
planes, rising in a gradually ascending scale 
from those which touch and blend in with the 
higher material planes, to those which touch 
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and blend into the lower strata (if the term may 
be so used) of the great spiritual planes. But 
between these two extremes is to be found the 
greatest possible variety of phenomena and 
phases of existence. On the lower planes of 
the Astral are manifested the psychic activities 
which men know as clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
telepathy, psychometry, etc. On other of the 
lower planes of the Astral are to be found 
certain forms of the “ghosts,’ “spooks, and 
other apparitions of disembodied souls which 
occasionally are perceived and sensed by man 
and some of the lower animals. On certain of 
these planes, also, the Astral bodies of men still 
in the flesh travel and manifest activity, either 
during the sleep of the owner of the body, or 
in certain trance conditions, or else when the 
owner deliberately leaves the physical body 
for the time being and projects his Astral Body 
on the Astral Plane. 

The Astral colors are auras, which surround 
the physical bodies of all human beings, also 
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manifest on certain sub-planes of the Astral. 
Certain other sub-planes may be called “the 
planes of psychic forces” by means of which 
various forms of psychic phenomena are 
performed. On similar lower planes are to be 
found the “thought-forms,’ “thought-waves,’ 
“thought-clouds,’ etc., emanating from the 
minds of human beings, which travel about 
affecting the thoughts and emotions of those 
who attract them and who are attuned to their 
own psychic keynote. We mention these only 
in passing, and for general information, rather 
than in detail, for these phenomena have been 
considered in other volumes of these series of 
books. 

Some of the lower sub-planes of the Astral 
are far from being healthy or agreeable places 
to visit, or upon which to function, for the 
untrained person. In fact the experienced 
occultist has as little to do with them as 
possible, and advise all dabblers in occultism 
to avoid these miasmatic psychic regions as he 
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would a swampy, fever-laden region on the 
material plane. Many persons have wrought 
great injury to themselves from attempting to 
penetrate these lower planes without a correct 
knowledge of the nature thereof, many having 
wrecked their bodies and minds by foolishly 
producing or inducing psychic conditions 
which cause them to function on these lower 
psychic planes. The old adage which informs us 
"that fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 
applies in full force in this case. 

Some of these lower Astral sub-planes are 
filled with Astral forms of disembodied human 
beings, the higher principles of whom are still 
attached to the Astral body, and which are held 
earth-bound by reason of the attraction of the 
material world. In this region also dwell for a 
time the very scum of disembodied human life, 
having every attraction to hold them down to 
the things of the material world, and nothing to 
draw them upward. It is pitiful to see persons, 
who would not think of associating with this class 
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of persons in the flesh, nevertheless welcoming 
psychic intercourse and communication with 
the same class in the Astral, accepting them as 
“blessed spirits” and “beautiful souls.’ The disgust 
which comes to many persons who dapple in 
“spirit return” at a certain class of seances, is 
readily understood when we understand the 
character of the entities which inhabit these low 
planes. Some of these scoundrelly dwellers on 
the lower Astral planes frequently counterfeit 
friends and relations of the inquirer, much to 
the pained surprise of the latter. 

As the planes ascend in degree we leave this 
class of entities behind, and enter the realms 
where abide the disembodied souls of those of 
higher degrees of spirituality. Higher and higher 
rise the scale of planes and sub-planes, until at 
last are reached the realms of the blessed—the 
temporary abiding place of those who have 
attained a high degree of spiritual development, 
the “heaven worlds” which the religions of the 
race have sought to define according to their 
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creeds and traditions. And, just as in the creeds 
of the race have been postulated the existence 
of “hells” to oppose the idea of “heaven, so in 
the Astral world, as might be expected, are to 
be found certain lower planes in which dwell 
the disembodied souls of persons of brutal 
natures and tendencies, in which the inevitable 
result of their earth-life is worked out. But 
these hells of the Astral are not eternal—the 
disembodied soul in turn may work out into a 
better environment—may be given “another 
chance.’ The Catholic conception of “purgatory” 
also has its Astral existence, in the form of 
certain sub-planes in which, as Hamlet's fathers 
ghost has said: “the foul crimes done in my days 
of nature are burned and purged away”—but 
not in the fire of materiality, the fires of memory 
and imagination sufficing. 

In short, on the great Astral plane are to be 
found conditions corresponding with nearly, if 
not all, of the conceptions formed by the mind 
of man in connection with the religions of all 
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times and places. These conceptions have not 
arisen by mere chance—they are the result of 
the experience of certain of the race who in 
some way established psychic connection with 
some of the many Astral Planes, each of whom, 
according to his own nature and inclinations, 
reported his experiences to his fellows, who 
afterward incorporated them in the various 
religions of the world. It will be remembered 
that every race of human beings has had its 
traditions of the “place” of departed souls, the 
description varying greatly and yet all agreeing 
in some particulars. As we proceed, we will see 
how these reports were obtained, and how 
the varying reports may be harmonized and 
understood in connection with each other. 

The term “Astral” of course means “of or 
pertaining to the stars.’ It originally came into 
use in connection with occultism by reason of 
the common idea of men that “the other side” 
is “up in the skies;” among the clouds, or in 
the regions of the stars. Even in our own day, 
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when the idea of heaven as a place has passed 
from the minds of intelligent persons, it is quite 
natural for us to raise the eyes in speaking of 
“heaven, or to point aloft when we wish to 
indicate the abode of the blessed. It is difficult 
to shake off the habitual concepts of the race, 
and while we know better than to suppose that 
there is any special “up or down” in the Cosmos, 
still, we have the old inherited race-habit of 
thought which causes us to think of the higher 
realms of the soul as “up” toward the stars. And, 
in a similar manner, the old term “Astral” has 
persisted in occult terminology. 

Once more we must caution the student 
against confounding the idea of the Astral Plane 
with the idea of place or places. There is no such 
place as the Astral Plane. The Astral Plane is 
neither up nor down, neither north, south, east 
or west. It lies in no special direction—and yet 
it lies in all directions. It is, first, last, and always, 
a state or condition and not a place. It is rather 
a phase or degree of vibration, rather than a 
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portion of space. Its dimensions are those of 
Time—not those of Space. When we use the 
words; “region;” “realm;” “higher or lower;” 
"above or below;” we employ them merely 
figuratively, just as we speak of “a high rate of 
vibration,’ or “a rate or vibration above that, 
etc.’ We find it necessary to repeat this caution, 
for the reason that the average student falls 
into the pitfall of error in connecting the idea 
of plane with that of place, when there should 
be no mental association between the two. 
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Chapter V: After Death 





NE OF THE questions most frequently asked 

by the average person who considers the 
question of life on “the other side,’ is this: “What 
is the experience of the soul immediately after it 
leaves the body?” It is somewhat pitiful to hear 
the answers given to this question by many of 
the so-called authorities on the subject. Verily, 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

The average person imagines that the soul 
simply steps out from the body andimmediately 
enters into a new world of activity—a 
wonderland of strange and mysterious scenes. 
To many there exists the hope of being met 
on the other shore by all the loved ones who 
have gone before—a great reunion. While 
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there is something which corresponds to this, 
there is also an entirely different condition to 
be experienced by the soul immediately after 
it passes out of the body. Let us consider the 
experience of the soul immediately before, 
and immediately after, its passage from the 
body, so that we may get a clearer light on the 
subject. 

The person approaching the stage generally 
called “death, but which is merely a transition 
stage between two great planes of life, 
experiences a gradual dulling of the physical 
senses. Sight, hearing, and feeling, grow dimmer 
and dimmer, and the “life” ofthe person seemsas 
a flickering candle flame gradually approaching 
utter extinction. In many cases, this is the only 
phenomenon attending the approach of death. 
But, in many other cases, while the physical 
senses are growing dimmer, the psychical 
senses are growing wonderfully acute. It is 
a common occurrence for dying persons to 
manifest a consciousness of what is occurring in 
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another room, or another place. Clairvoyance 
frequently accompanies the approach of death, 
in some cases being attended by clairaudience, 
the dying person being conscious of sights and 
sounds in distant places. 

There are also many instances recorded in the 
annals of the societies for psychical research, and 
far many more related in the privacy of family 
gatherings, in which the dying person has been 
able to so strongly project his personality that 
friends and relatives at a distance have actually 
seen his form, and in some few cases have been 
able to converse with him. A careful comparison 
of time shows that these apparitions, in nearly 
every case, have appeared before the actual 
death of the person, rather than after it. There 
are, of course, cases in which a strong desire 
of the dying person has caused him to project 
his Astral body into the presence of some one 
near to him, immediately after death, but these 
cases are far more rare than those of which we 
have spoken above. In the majority at these 
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cases the phenomenon is caused by a process 
of thought-transference of such a higher power 
and degree that the visited person became 
impressed with the consciousness of the 
presence of the dying friend or relative even 
while the soul of the latter still remained in the 
body. 

In many cases, also, the dying person 
becomes psychically conscious of a nearness to 
loved ones who have passed on before. This, 
however, does not necessarily mean that these 
persons are actually present on the scene. One 
must remember that the limitations of space 
are largely wiped out on the Astral Plane, and 
that one may come into close rapport with the 
soul of another without there existing any near 
space relationship. In other words, while the 
two souls may not be in what may be called a 
nearness in space, they may nevertheless, enjoy 
the closest relationship in mind and spirit. It is 
very difficult for one still in the flesh to realize 
this. On the material plane, the laws of space 
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of course govern. Telepathy gives us the key 
to the phenomena of “the other side” Two 
persons in the flesh may experience the closest 
relationship by means of the communion of their 
mental principles, and yet may be on opposite 
sides of the world. In the same way, two souls 
may enjoy the closest soul communion and 
communication, without the question of space 
nearness coming into question. 

As we have said, the dying person 
frequently enters into soul communion and 
communication with those already on the 
other side, and is greatly cheered thereby. And 
this is a beautiful fact attending that which we 
call “death”—this fact that there really do occur 
those beautiful reunion of loved ones, of which 
good folk discourse so hopefully. But not in just 
the way these good folk usually imagine. 

The dying person's Astral body gradually 
disengages itself from its physical counterpart. 
The “Astral body, as the student probably is 
aware, is an exact counterpart of the physical 
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body, and during life the two dwell together 
in the majority of cases. The Astral body, 
however, leaves the physical body at the death 
of the latter, and forms the covering of the soul 
for some time. It is really a form of material 
substance, of a degree, however, so fine that it 
escapes the tests which reveal ordinary matter. 
Toward the last the “Astral body” actually slips 
from the physical body and is connected with 
it only by a slender thread or cord of Astral 
substance. Finally this thread snaps, and the 
"Astral body” floats away, inhabited by the 
soul which has left the physical body behind 
it. But this “Astral body” is no more the soul 
that was the physical body which it has just left. 
Both physical and “Astral bodies” are merely 
temporary coverings for the soul itself. 

The soul leaving the physical body (in the 
“Astral body") is plunged into a deep sleep or 
state of coma resembling the condition of the 
unborn child for several months before birth. 
It is being prepared for re-birth on the Astral 
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Plane, and requires time in order to adjust itself 
to the new conditions and to gain strength and 
vigor required for its new phase of existence. 
Nature is full of these analogies—birth on the 
physical and on the Astral Plane have many 
points of resemblance, and both are preceded 
by this period of coma. During this sleep- 
like stage, the soul dwells in the “Astral body” 
which serves as its covering and protection, just 
as the womb serves as the protection for the 
child approaching physical birth. 

Before passing on, however, we should stop 
to consider certain features of the life of the 
soul in this stage. Ordinarily the soul sleeps in 
peace, undisturbed by, and protected from, 
outward influences. There are two things, 
however, which tend to create an exception in 
some cases, namely that which may be called 
the dreams of the sleeping soul. These dreams 
arise from two general classes of causes, viz: 
(1) intense desire filling the mind of the dying 
person, such as love, hate, or unfulfilled tasks or 
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duties; (2) the strong desires and thoughts of 
those left behind, providing such persons are 
in sufficiently close rapport with the departed 
soul, by reason of love or other strong 
attachments. Either or both of these causes 
tend to produce a restlessness in the sleeping 
soul, and have a tendency to attract the soul 
back to the scenes of earth, either in a dreamy 
kind of telepathic communication, or else, in a 
few rare cases, by something approaching the 
state of somnambulism or sleep-walking of the 
physical life. These conditions are regrettable, 
for they disturb the soul and defer its evolution 
and development in its new phase of existence. 
Let us consider this in a little more detail, before 
passing on. 

A person passing from the material into 
the Astral Plane in a peaceful state of mind 
is seldom disturbed in the Astral sleep by 
dream-like states. Instead, he lives naturally 
through the coma state and then evolves easily 
into the new phase of existence as naturally 
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as the unfolding of the bud into the flower. It 
is different with the individual whose mind is 
filled with strong desires concerning earth- 
life, or with strong remorse, hate, or great 
love and anxiety for those left behind. In the 
latter case the poor soul is often tormented 
by these earthly ties, and its Astral sleep is 
rendered feverish and fretful. In such cases 
there is often also an involuntary attempt made 
to communicate with, or to appear to, persons 
still on the material plane. In extreme cases, as 
we have said, there may even ensue the state 
resembling earthly somnambulism or sleep- 
walking, and the poor sleeping soul may even 
visit its former scenes. In such cases, when the 
apparition is visible to men it will be noted 
that there is a half-awake manner and air about 
the apparition—a something lacking that was 
present in earth-life. The history of “ghosts” 
bears out this statement, and the explanation 
just given is the only one which really throws 
light on the subject. In time, however, these 
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poor earth-bound souls become tired, and 
finally sink into the blessed sleep which is their 
just lot. In the same way, the strong desires of 
those left behind often serves to establish a 
rapport condition between such persons and 
the departed soul, causing it to become restless 
and uneasy. Many a well meaning person has 
acted so as to retard the natural processes of 
the Astral Plane in relation to some loved one 
who has passed away, and has denied to the 
tired soul that rest which it has merited. 
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Chapter VI: The Soul-Slumber 





R CONNECTION WITH the subject of the soul- 
slumber, of which we have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, we take the liberty of 
quoting from one of our earlier works, in which 
this subject was briefly touched upon, as follows: 
"The process of sinking into the restful state, and 
the soundness and continuance thereof, may 
be interfered with by those left in the earth- 
life. A soul which has ‘something on its mind’ to 
communicate, or which is grieved by the pain 
of those left behind (especially if it hears the 
lamentations and constant calls for its return), 
will fight off the dreamy state creeping over it, 
and will make desperate efforts to return. And, 
likewise, the mental calls of those who have 
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been left behind will disturb the slumber, once 
it has been entered into, and will cause the 
sleeping soul to rouse itself and endeavor to 
answer the calls, or at least will partially awaken 
it and retard its unfoldment. These half-awake 
souls often manifest in spiritualistic circles. Our 
selfish grief and demands often cause much 
pain and sorrow to our loved ones who have 
passed over to the other side, unless they 
have learned the true state of affairs before 
they have passed out, and refuse to be called 
back even by those whom they love. Cases are 
known where souls have fought off the slumber 
for years in order to be around their loved 
ones on earth, but this course was unwise as it 
caused unnecessary sorrow and pain both to 
the one who had passed on and to those who 
remained on earth. We should avoid delaying 
by our selfish demands the progress of those 
who have passed on,—let them sleep on and 
rest, awaiting the hour of their transformation. 
To do otherwise, is to make them die their 
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death several times in succession—those who 
truly love and understand always avoid this, for 
their love and understanding bids them let the 
soul depart in peace and take its well earned 
rest and gain its full development. This period 
of soul-slumber is like the existence of the 
babe in the mother's womb—it sleeps that it 
may awaken into life and strength.’ 

There is another phase of this particular 
stage of the soul progress which should be 
referred to here. Again we quote from what 
we have previously written on the subject, as 
follows: “It is only the soul of the person who 
has died a natural death which sinks at once 
(if not disturbed) into the soul-slumber. Those 
who die by accident, or who are killed—in 
other words, those who pass out of the body 
suddenly, find themselves wide-awake and in 
full possession or their mental faculties for some 
time. They often are not aware that they have 
‘died’ and cannot understand what is the matter 
with them. They are often fully conscious (for 
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a short time) of life on earth, and can see and 
hear all that is going on around them, by means 
of their Astral senses. They cannot realize that 
they have passed out of the body, and are 
often sorely perplexed. Their lot would be 
most unhappy for a few days, until the sleep 
finally overcame them in due course, were it 
not for the Astral Helpers, those blessed souls 
from the higher states of existence, who gather 
around them and gently break to them the 
news of their real condition, and offer them 
words of comfort and advice, and generally 
‘take care’ of them until they sink into the soul- 
slumber just as a tired child sinks to sleep at 
night. These Helpers never fail in their duty, 
and no one who passes out suddenly, be he 
or she ‘good’ or ‘bad’ is neglected, for these 
helpers know that all are Gods children and 
their own spiritual brothers and sisters. Men 
of high spiritual development and powers 
have been known to pass out of their physical 
bodies, temporarily (dwelling in their Astral 
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bodies), for the purpose of giving aid and 
advice in time of great catastrophes (such as 
the Johnstown Flood and the ‘Titanic’ Disaster) 
or after a great battle, when immediate advice 
and assistance were needed.... Persons dying 
in the way of which we have spoken, of course 
gradually fall into the slumber of the soul, just 
as in the cases of those dying a natural death.’ 
Another matter which should be mentioned 
in this place is that wonderful phenomenon 
of the review of the past life of the soul, that 
great panorama which passes before the 
mental vision of the soul as it sinks into the 
soul-slumber. This the authorities inform us 
really occupies but an infinitesimal moment of 
time—a moment so brief that it can scarcely be 
spoken of as a point in time. Yet in this brief 
moment, the soul witnesses the panorama of 
the life it has passed on earth. Scene after scene, 
of infancy to old age, passes before it in review. 
The most insignificant incident is reproduced 
with as much fidelity to detail as is the greatest 
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event. The subconscious planes of memory 
unfold their secrets to the last—nothing is 
reserved or withheld. Moreover, the soul, by 
its awakened spiritual discernment, is able to 
know the meaning, cause, and consequence of 
every event in its life. It is able to analyze and 
to pass judgment upon itself and its acts. Like 
an omniscient and impartial judge it judges 
itself. The result of this process is that the acts of 
one’s past life are concentrated and impressed 
upon the records of the soul, there to become 
as seeds which will produce better fruit in the 
future. These seeds serve to bear the fruits of 
future character, in future lives, at least, so far 
as the acquired characteristics and desires will 
admit of. 

To those who may object that it is impossible 
for the mind to grasp the events of a lifetime in 
the space of a moment of time, we would say 
that psychology will inform them that even in 
ordinary earth-life this is possible. For there are 
many recorded cases in which a person nodding 
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into slumber has dreamed of events which have 
occupied an apparent period of many years. In 
ordinary dreams time is practically reduced to 
a small unit, and in the state of which we speak 
the process of concentration is intensified, and 
the single point of time covers the period of 
the longest life. 

The soul carries with it into its stumber-state a 
concentrated record of its entire life, including 
the seeds of its desires, ambitions, likes and 
dislikes, attractions and repulsions. These seed- 
ideas soon begin to sprout and bear blossom 
and fruit. Not only in future incarnations are 
these manifest, but also in the life of the soul 
on the Astral Plane. For kind Nature does 
not impose on the soul the task of living out 
and outliving all of its tendencies in future 
incarnations, but so arranges that many of these 
strong impulses shall be manifested and worn 
out on the Astral Plane, so that the soul may 
leave them behind when it is re-born into a 
new earth-life. And it is toward this fruition that 
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the soul-slumber serves. During the soul-sleep 
the soul is prepared for its entrance into Astral 
life and manifestation, the details of which we 
shall see as we proceed. The soul-slumber is 
just as necessary for the soul in this stage of its 
progress, as is the slumber of the unborn babe 
in the womb of its mother. 

We have heard of some unreasoning persons 
who, upon being made acquainted with these 
teachings, manifested a fear of the soul-slumber 
state, and who said they “feared the sleep in 
an unknown place, among so many unknown 
things and creatures.’ This objection seems 
very childish to the advanced occultist, for he 
knows that there is nowhere in Nature in which 
an entity is so carefully and fully guarded as in 
this case of the sleeping soul on the great Astral 
Plane. So absolutely secure from invasion or 
intrusion, from harm or hurtful influence, are 
these sleeping souls that nothing short of a 
complete revolution of Nature's most sacred 
laws could affect them. The abode is not a 
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place, remember, but a condition or state. And 
this state or condition is such that no malign or 
harmful influence could in any way whatsoever 
reach or even draw near them. Would that all 
of us in earth-life were so securely guarded. So 
secure are these sleeping souls that it would 
seem as if all of Nature's forces had conspired 
to guard and protect them. It is a Hindu maxim 
which runs as follows: “Not even the gods on 
their high thrones have any power or dominion 
over the sleeping-souls.’ 

To those whose ideals on the subject of 
"the other side” have been so ‘influenced by 
the teachings of current theology that this 
conception of the soul-slumber may seem 
strange and unusual, we would say that a 
little consideration will show that under the 
popular conceptions of even the most favored 
theologies will be found many veiled allusions 
to this blessed state of rest which the soul so 
sadly requires after one strenuous life and 
before another. “He giveth His beloved sleep;” 
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“There is rest for the weary;” “He has gone to 
his long rest;” these and many other familiar 
expressions and quotations seek to express 
the innate idea implanted in the human mind 
regarding a period of rest which shall come to 
the tired soul. The idea of “rest,” after the stress 
and storms of life, is so natural and instinctive 
that it may be said to represent the strongest 
inclination and conviction of the human soul in 
connection with the idea of death. It is as fixed 
as is the conviction of future life beyond the 
grave. In the advanced occult teachings alone, 
however, are to be found the explanation of 
the idea. 

The soul which is instructed regarding the 
existence and nature of this period of soul- 
slumber will find nothing but satisfaction in the 
contemplation thereof. It will learn to regard 
this stage of its future existence as a blessed 
balm and comfort. It will feel toward this state 
that which we find expressed in the words 
of the old song: “And calm and peaceful do | 
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sleep, rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” As 
rest, securely resting, on the bosom of that 
Great Ocean of Life. Rest, calm, peace, security, 
protection—this is the condition of the soul- 
slumber on the Astral Plane. 
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Chapter VII: The Soul's Awakening 





pE IS A great difference in the time 
required for the development in soul- 
slumber by different souls. Some dwell in this 
state for a very short time, while souls of a 
higher degree of attainment require a much 
longer time in the soul-slumber state. Here, too, 
we find a remarkable correspondence with the 
phenomenon of gestation and birth on the 
material plane, which should be considered by 
the student. For instance, in the case of these 
animals whose natural life period is short, we 
find, as a rule, that their period of gestation 
in the womb is correspondingly short; on the 
other hand, animals of a natural long life spend 
a much longer period in the womb before 
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birth. Thus, the elephant has twenty or twenty- 
one months in the womb; man, nine months; 
rabbits, one month; guinea-pigs, three weeks; 
the natural life of each bearing a relation to 
the period of gestation. In the same way, the 
gestation period on the Astral Plane—the 
period of the soul-slumber is found to vary 
in proportion to the time the awakened soul 
is to pass on the Astral Plane. An apparent 
exception to this rule is found in the case of 
persons of highly advanced spiritual power 
and knowledge, in which the soul is able, by its 
knowledge and power, to largely control the 
natural processes instead of being under their 
general control. 

The difference in the period of soul-slumber 
in varying cases, above noted, arises from the 
fact that the soul during its slumber period 
discards the lower portions of its mental 
nature (as well as its Astral body) and awakens 
only when it has reached the highest state of 
development possible for it, when it is able to 
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pass on to the particular plane or sub-plane for 
which its degree of development calls. A soul of 
low development has very little to “shed” in this 
way, and soon awakens on a low plane. A soul 
of higher development, on the contrary, must 
shed and discard sheath after sheath of the 
lower mental and animal nature, before it can 
awaken on the plane of its highest attainment. 
When we say “shed” or discard, we mean 
rather prepare to shed or discard, for the actual 
process of discarding or shedding these lower 
fragments of personality occurs immediately 
after the first stage of the awakening, as we 
shall see in the next paragraph. 

The soul feeling the impulses of re-awakened 
life, stirs itself slowly and languidly, as one does 
in awakening from a sound slumber in earth- 
life. Then, like the butterfly throwing aside the 
chrysalis shell, it slips away from the Astral body, 
and in rapid succession unconsciously discards 
the lower principles of its nature. This occupies 
but a short time, and occurs while the soul is 
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slowly regaining consciousness. At the moment 
of the actual awakening, the soul is free from 
all these worn out shells and encumbrances, 
and opens its eyes upon the scenes of its new 
activities and existence in the Astral World. 

Each soul is destined to dwell on the plane 
of the highest and best in itself, after the dross 
of the lower elements has been discarded. It 
awakens on the plane in which the highest and 
best in itself is given a chance to develop and 
expand. The soul may, and often does, make 
great progress on the Astral Plane, and during 
its stay there, may discard more of its lower 
nature as it passes to higher and still higher 
planes or sub-planes. 

It is a beautiful fact this of the soul dwelling 
on the plane of its highest and best. The student 
immediately recognizes that this answers 
the longing of the soul; and the aspiration 
of the heart. There is often something within 
individuals which is much higher and better 
than their everyday life and actions would 
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seem to indicate. Material environment and 
circumstances tend to retard and prevent the 
expression of the best in us, in many cases. 
Therefore, it is pleasant to know that on “the 
other side” the soul is relieved of all that 
tends to hold it back and drag it down, and is 
rendered free to express and develop those 
qualities and characteristics which represent 
the best and truest that is in it. This fact accords 
not only with the sense of justice and equity; 
not only with the longings and cravings of the 
imprisoned soul, but also with the facts and 
principles of evolution, which ever attracts 
upward and onward, toward some far off goal 
of attainment and perfection. 

If passing on the plane of its future activities, 
the soul has discarded its Astral body, that 
strange counterpart of the physical body is 
discarded still further back. Henceforth the 
soul does not wear the form and shape of the 
human being, but is something of a far higher 
order of being to which the terms “shape” 
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and “form” do not apply. Our physical bodies 
(and their Astral counterparts) are the result 
of physical evolution, and are but the bodies 
of developed animals. The soul on the higher 
planes has no need of arms and legs, hands 
and feet,—it dwells where these instruments of 
a lower form of expression are not needed. It is 
a being transcending the limitations of physical 
life. 

The discarded mental principles soon are 
resolved into their original elements (but the 
discarded Astral body becomes what is known 
as an “Astral shell’ and, forsaken by its former 
occupant it sinks, by what may be called astral 
gravitation, to the lowest-planes of the Astral, 
there to slowly disintegrate. The lower planes of 
the Astral are filled with these discarded Astral 
shells, floating about in the Astral atmosphere. 
They are not pleasant things to see, and happily 
the soul on the other side does not witness 
them, for it dwells on a plane far above their 
region. But persons in earth-life who dapple 
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in things physical, before they understand the 
first principles of psychic science, often find 
themselves on the lower planes of the Astral 
Plane and consequently witness some very 
unpleasant sights in this region, as might be 
expected. 

The plane upon which the soul awakens 
is not a place, you remember, but a state or 
condition of existence—a degree in the scale 
of the vibratory energy of the spiritual world. 
As we have said, each soul awakens on the 
plane representing its highest and best, upon 
which plane it dwells during its stay on the 
Astral Plane, excepting where it develops itself 
and moves on to a still higher plane, or, when, 
as alas! sometimes happens, it longs for the 
fleshpots of Egypt and is attracted by memories 
of lower principles and descends to a lower 
plane where it finds more congenial company 
and surroundings. There is naturally a great 
difference between the various planes and 
sub-planes of the Astral Plane. Some are very 
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little removed from the low scenes of earth-life, 
while others express the highest conceptions 
of the human soul. And each attracts to itself 
those who are fitted to dwell in its region— 
those whose best and highest correspond with 
the new environment. 

But the highest and best of the soul of low 
development is but very little above the 
everyday thoughts and actions of the same 
soul in the body. Persons of low spiritual 
development must needs go through many 
periods of purification and development 
before they can escape the lure and attraction 
of the material world. There are souls so earth- 
bound—so hypnotized by the low pleasures 
of earth-life—that on “the other side” they 
even refuse to forsake their Astral shells, and 
actually strive to abide in the worn-out and 
disintegrating shells while they last, and 
maintain a rapport condition with the scenes 
and associates of the former life. Others find 
themselves on planes in which there is a conflict 
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between the upward attraction of the higher 
things of spiritual life and the lower things of 
the material world, and they live a more or less 
unbalanced life in the Astral, at least for a time, 
until one attraction proves the stronger and they 
rise and fall in the spiritual scale, in accordance 
therewith. Others still find themselves on a 
plane in which there is but little or no attraction 
from the material world, and to them the Astral 
Life is lived out in advancement, development, 
and a fuller expression of the highest and best 
within them. 

The awakening of the soul is akin to a 
new birth—an entrance into a new world of 
experience. The soul manifests no fear of its 
new surroundings, but is full of activity in the 
direction of expression and manifestation of its 
new powers. There is much to occupy the soul, 
as we shall see as we proceed. It is not lonely 
or lonesome, for it has the companionship 
of those in harmony and sympathy with itself, 
and is free from the inharmony and friction 
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of association with those of different natures. 
It finds opportunity for the fullest expression 
of its activities and desires, and, particularly 
on the higher planes, finds life much happier 
than on the material plane. Only the souls of 
the lowest development those poor earth- 
bound creatures—are unhappy, for they are 
removed from the only thing which gives them 
pleasure, the things of earth. And even in their 
cases there is at least something like happiness 
at times. 

After the soul-slumber, the soul awakens 
into LIFE not into a region of Death. Like the 
butterfly, it spreads its wings and enjoys its new 
state of existence, and does not mourn the loss 
of the chrysalis form and life. In the succeeding 
chapters you will see the nature and incidents 
of this new life, in further detail. 
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Chapter VIII: Astral Plane Geography 





Bre PROCEEDING TO a consideration of 
the experiences of the newly awakened 
disembodied soul, we ask you to take a brief 
glimpse at what may be called “geography” of 
the Astral Plane, that great scene or plane of 
the activities of the disembodied souls of the 
race; this is the logical path of approach to the 
subject. For, before we are asked to consider 
the inhabitants of a new country, we are 
generally made acquainted with the country 
itself, its hills and valleys, its rivers and plains, its 
highlands and lowlands. And, using the same 
figure of speech, let us now take a little lesson 
in the geography of the Astral Plane, the place 
of abode of the disembodied souls. 
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But, first let us again remind you that the 
Astral Plane is not a country—is not a place at 
all—in the usual sense. Its dimensions are not 
those of space, but of vibration. In a way it may 
be said that the dimensions of the Astral Plane 
are the dimensions of Time, for vibrations can 
be measured only by their rate of motion, and 
that rate is determined only in terms of Time. 
The same is true of all vibrations whether of 
Astral energy or the lower forms of energy. The 
vibrations of light are measured in terms of Time, 
that is to say so many vibrations to the second, 
and so on. The higher the rate of vibration, the 
greater the rate of speed manifested in the 
vibration. The ancient occultists were fond of 
stating the truth regarding the highest forms of 
vibration, by saying that there a rate of vibration 
so infinitely rapid that it seems to be absolutely 
still and motionless. From this extreme, we 
descend by degrees until the very grossest 
forms of matter are reached, and there we find 
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a rate of vibration so slow that it likewise seems 
motionless. 

The substance of the Astral Plane is, of course, 
very much finer than that of the material plane— 
its vibrations very much higher than the finest 
form of material substance. But there is the 
widest range between the vibrations of the 
lowest planes and those of the higher ones. In 
fact, the difference between the lowest plane of 
the Astral, and the highest of the material plane, 
is less than the difference between the lowest 
and highest of the Astral itself. So that between 
these two extremes of Astral vibrations, we 
have the same great territory that we would 
have on the material plane, with this difference, 
however, that the material territory is measured 
by space dimensions, while that of the Astral is 
to be measured only in terms of vibration, or 
time, and not of space. 

For instance, when one travels on the material 
plane, he must traverse space—feet, yards, or 
miles. But, on the Astral Plane, when one travels 
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he traverses rates of vibrations—that is to say, 
he passes from a high rate of vibration to a 
lower, or vice versa. And these various planes 
or sub-planes of vibratory energy constitute 
the geographical features of the Astral Plane. 
There are countless planes and sub-planes, 
or “regions” of the Astral Plane, which may 
be traveled, but all Astral travel is performed 
simply by passing from one degree of vibration 
to another. Using a crude example, we may say 
that it is somewhat akin to passing from the 
state of ice to that of water, and then of steam. 
Or, again, it may be thought of as passing from 
ordinary atmospheric air, to liquid air, and then 
to solid air (the latter is theoretically possible, 
although science has not yet been able to 
solidify air. These illustrations are of course very 
crude, but they may help you to understand 
the geography of the Astral Plane a little better. 

Henceforth, we shall speak of travel on 
the Astral Plane—that is travel between the 
different planes and sub-planes of the Astral— 
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as if it were on the material plane. That is to say, 
instead of saying that the soul passes from one 
state of vibration to another, we shall speak of 
it as proceeding from one subplane or plane 
to another, in the same terms that we would 
employ in describing a journey on the material 
plane. This will simplify matters for us, and will 
obviate a needless repetition of the statement 
regarding vibrational conditions or states. With 
this understanding, we shall now proceed. 
There are many states or conditions of 
existence on the Astral Plane, which are spoken 
of as planes and sub-planes. These planes 
and sub-planes are inhabited by souls fitted 
to dwell upon the particular series of planes 
or sub-planes upon which they awaken from 
the soul-slumber. Subtle principles of soul 
attraction draw each soul to the particular place 
for which it is fitted. The great law of attraction 
operates unerringly here. There is no chance 
or haphazard about the mechanism of the law 
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of attraction. The law operates with absolute 
precision and uniformity—it makes no mistakes. 

Each soul is restricted in its range by its 
own inherent limitations and degrees of 
development. There is no need of Astral 
policemen to keep the disembodied souls 
in their rightful places. It is impossible for the 
disembodied soul to travel into planes above 
its own immediate series. The law of vibration 
prevents this. But, on the contrary, each and 
every soul may, if it so chooses, freely visit the 
planes and sub-planes beneath its own series, 
and freely witness the scenery and phenomena 
of those lower planes and mingle with the 
inhabitants thereof. (This entirely apart from 
the high form of telepathic communication 
which prevails between disembodied souls on 
the Astral Plane.) This is a very wise provision 
of the Law, for were it otherwise the higher 
planes would be open to the influence of those 
dwelling on the lower, and the soul-life and 
development would be interrupted, just as a 
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class-room in a school of philosophy might be 
interrupted by a gang of hoodlums from the 
slums of a large city. (For, remember, the Astral 
Plane has its slums and hoodlums, as well as the 
material plane.) 

In a previous work we gave a somewhat crude, 
but nevertheless a very striking illustration of 
this matter of the intercommunication between 
the various planes and subplanes of the Astral 
Plane, which we herewith reproduce, as follows: 
"It is absolutely impossible for a soul to go 
beyond the plane to which it belongs, although 
those on the upper planes may freely revisit the 
lower planes, this being the rule of the Astral 
Plane—not an arbitrary law, but a law of nature. 
If the student will pardon the commonplace 
comparison, he may get an understanding of it 
by imagining a large screen, or series of screens, 
such as are used for sorting coal into sizes. The 
large coal is caught by the first screen, the next 
size by the second, and so on until the tiny 
coal is reached. Now, the large coal cannot get 
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into the receptacle of the smaller sizes, but the 
small sizes may easily pass through the screen 
and join the large sizes, if force be imparted 
to them. Just so on the Astral Plane, the soul 
with the greatest amount of materiality, and 
coarsest nature, is stopped by the screen of a 
certain grade or plane, and cannot pass on to 
the higher ones; while one which has passed 
on to the higher planes, having cast off more 
confining sheaths, can easily pass backward and 
forward among the lower planes, if it so desires. 
In fact, souls often do so, for the purpose of 
visiting friends on the lower planes, and giving 
them enjoyment and comfort, and, in case of a 
highly developed soul, much spiritual help may 
be given in this way, by means of advice and 
instruction, when the soul on the lower plane is 
ready to receive it.’ 

In the passage alluded to above, there is 
the following additional words, which also 
should be repeated here, for it concerns the 
geography of the Astral Plane. We allude to 
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the following: “The one exception to the rule 
of free passage to the planes below that of the 
particular soul, is the one which prevents the 
lower-plane souls from entering the ‘plane of 
the sleepers, which plane may not be entered 
by souls which have awakened on a low plane, 
but which may be freely entered by those pure 
and exalted souls who have attained a high 
place. The plane of soul-slumber is sacred to 
those occupying it, and those higher souls just 
mentioned, and it is in fact rather of the nature 
of a distinct and separate state than one of the 
great series of planes and subplanes:’’ 

There are as many different kind of regions 
on the Astral Plane as there are on the material 
plane, and each plane is inhabited by exactly 
the class of souls which it might be expected 
to attract. There are to be found the abodes 
of degraded souls, so steeped in materiality 
and animality, that they would be veritable 
hell to a soul of higher attainment. It may well 
be imagined that the soul of higher impulses 
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has no desire to travel into these depths of the 
Astral, unless, indeed it be some very highly 
developed soul which is willing to “descend into 
hell” in order to minister to the needs of some 
lower soul which is striving to emerge from the 
slough of despond into which its earth life has 
thrown it. Such ministering spirits do exist, and 
perform this work for their lower brothers and 
sisters. But, as a rule, the disembodied souls 
prefers to work out its own evolution on its own 
plane, that it may ascend to the higher grades 
of spiritual opportunity in its next incarnation, 
and that it may acquire spiritual knowledge 
during its sojourn on its particular plane of the 
Astral. 
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Chapter IX: Primitive Soul-States 





7" MAN AND woman of culture and 
refinement are generally inclined to smile at 
the heaven-traditions of the primitive peoples, 
and, perhaps, to experience a feeling of sorrow 
at the lowly ideals of the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous races of man as manifested by their 
primitive conceptions regarding the heaven- 
world. But, the experienced occultist, in turn, 
may smile at the smug complacency of many of 
those in civilized lands who speak pityingly of 
these lowly ideals and conceptions, for these 
occultists know that these conceptions have 
a basis in reality in the life of the primitive 
peoples on the Astral Plane. 
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Just as the future condition of the individual 
is determined largely by the nature, character 
and strength of his desires, so is his life on 
the Astral Plane largely determined by his 
desires and ideals. The Astral Plane gives free 
expression to the ideals entertained by the 
individual in earth-life, and, in fact, may be 
spoken of as largely a reflection of those ideals. 
On the Astral Plane our ideals tend toward a 
real manifestation. And this is true not only of 
high ideals, but of the lowest as well. 

This fact being understood, it will be seen 
that it is a logical necessity that the astral 
existence of the primitive peoples of the race 
shall be a reflection of the ideals and desires 
held by them during the period of earth- 
life—a dramatization of their desire-ideals of 
their past life. In short, the Indian really finds 
his “happy hunting grounds,’ and the other 
primitive peoples their particular paradise 
as pictured in their creeds and faiths. This at 
first, seems somewhat shocking to the person 
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whose ideals of “heaven” are modeled upon 
the realm of golden streets, where milk and 
honey flows. But a little thought will show that 
the conception of the “golden streets” is but a 
little higher in the scale than that of the “happy 
hunting-ground,’ for it is purely material and 
reflects the ideals of a race whose desires are 
for glittering and costly things. 

If one will but consider the emotional and 
intellectual nature of the primitive person, he 
will see that to surround such a soul with the 
environment of the cultured civilized person 
would be to render him very unhappy. In fact, 
such a heaven would to him seem like a hell. 
One has but to imagine a savage in earth life 
placed in a palace with the surroundings fitted 
to the ideals of a person of high culture and 
refinement, to realize just how miserable the 
savage would really be. The same thing holds 
true on the Astral Plane. Nature is kind to the 
savage, as well as to the cultured person, and 
furnishes him with the environment in which 
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he will feel the most at home, and in which 
he will find the greatest opportunity for self- 
expression. 

This does not mean that on the Astral Plane 
there are elaborately arranged series of scenery 
and surroundings fitted for the tastes of each 
and every kind of soul. On the contrary, there 
is no such stage-setting whatsoever. Here is the 
secret: There is no scenery on the Astral Plane 
except that furnished by the thought-forms of 
the souls inhabiting it. Each soul carries his own 
set of scenery with it, in his imaginative faculties 
of mind. It follows, of course, that many souls 
of the same general ideals and tastes inhabiting 
the same sub-plane, will carry the same mental 
scenery with them. And, as the power of 
thought-transference is manifested strongly on 
the Astral Plane, each soul affects the general 
scenery of the others. In fact, the scenery of 
each sub-plane, or division thereof, represents 
the composite ideals and mental images of those 
inhabiting it. In earth-life, environment largely 
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makes the man—on the Astral Plane, man 
makes his own environment, in accordance 
with the absolute and unvarying laws of Nature. 

The Indian, during the short period of his 
sojourn on the Astral Plane, finds himself 
surrounded by all that makes life pleasant and 
harmonious for him. The clairvoyants among 
the old American Indians, who were able 
to penetrate the lower planes of the Astral 
Plane, were thoughtful when they reported 
the existence of “the happy hunting grounds” 
of their departed brothers on “the other side.’ 
True also were the reports of the shadowy forms 
which communicated with their former brothers 
on earth, to the same effect. The heaven-world 
of the Red Indian was precisely as his medicine- 
men had taught him it would be. Such a soul, 
awakening from the soul slumber, would find 
itself perfectly at home, surrounded by all that 
made life pleasant to it; great forests and plains, 
streams and rivers, plenty of buffalo and deer 
to be shot, and plenty of fish to be caught. All 
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these things existed for such. But they existed 
only mentally. Like a very intense dream these 
things appeared to such a soul—but it never 
realized that it was merely a dream. “Dreams are 
true while they last,’ as the old writings inform 
us. And, as for that, the wisest of the race inform 
us that the phenomenal universe is really in 
the nature of a Dream of the Absolute—but 
it is none the less real to us. Even in earth-life, 
we sometimes experience dreams so real that 
we suffer as keenly, or enjoy as rapturously, in 
them, as if they were the only somewhat more 
substantial realities of the waking state. 

Those who have made a study of the subject, 
inform us that among all races of men there are 
many reports of clairvoyants, seers, dreamers, 
and communicators with departed souls, who 
assert positively the existence of “heavens” in 
exact accordance with the religious teachings 
of their tribe or race, no matter how crude 
and barbarious these conceptions may appear 
to one of a more cultured faith. It is very 
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easy to dismiss these reports either as pure 
inventions, or dreams of the priests. But, closer 
examination Will reveal the fact that there is 
a striking basic unity among them—they all 
agree on the fundamental points, although 
they differ as to the details. The occultist knows 
that these reports are all truthful, so far as they 
go, and have been based on actual physic 
experiences of certain members of the tribe of 
people. Although they differ greatly in details, 
they agree in fundamentals, and are all based 
on truth. A little consideration of the nature of 
the Astral phenomena, as we have stated it, will 
explain the matter. 

These primitive souls spend a brief existence 
on the lower Astral Planes to which they have 
been attached, and develop newer and fuller 
ideals and desires, which will blossom and bear 
fruit in their next earth-incarnation. Moreover, 
they wear-out and outlive certain of their lower 
desires and ideals, and in this way, make way 
for the spiritual evolution which is ever seeking 
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to unfold on the Astral; serves to unfold these 
souls a little—only a very little, it is true—but 
every little is a gain. Moreover, as the Astral 
Life (and usually the earth-life) of the savage 
is comparatively brief, these souls really make 
considerable progress in a given space of 
time—they may live a hundred earth-lives, and 
the corresponding Astral Life, while a more 
highly developed soul is earning its spiritual 
rest on the higher Astral planes. Compensation 
and equity is found here, as elsewhere, in the 
life-processes. 

One of the great gains of the savage soul on 
the Astral Plane is that of the development of 
comradeship and fellow-feeling. This is caused 
by the reunion of the soul with its friends of 
earth-life, and the joy felt thereat. Moreover, 
the animosities of earth-life are softened by 
the nature of the life on the Astral, for with a 
bounteous supply of all that the savage soul 
craves, there is far less opportunity for jealousy 
and rivalry than on earth. And, accordingly, 
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hate is stilled, and comradeship and elementary 
friendship (the buddings of universal love) 
are encouraged. Each trip to the Astral Plane 
burns out a little more of the lower nature, and 
awakens a little more of the higher—otherwise, 
there would be no progress for the race in 
repeated lives. Each soul, no matter how 
undeveloped it may be, learns a little more of 
that feeling of unity and oneness, each time it 
is relieved of the stress of the physical body. 
So that, we may see, that even in these crude 
“heavens” of the primitive peoples, there is 
the opportunity and the certainty of progress. 
Happiness begets Love, and the soul responds 
to the stimulus. 

The primitive soul abides but a short time on 
the Astral Plane to which it is attached. It soon 
wears out its limited opportunity for expression 
(although to the soul itself, eternities seem to 
have been passed). It soon feels the drowsiness 
of the sleep, which precedes rebirth overtaking 
it, and falling into a state of coma, it awaits the 
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attraction of Karma which shortly leads it into 
a new body, to again study the lessons of life, 
and to live and out-live that which it finds 
within itself. The attraction of earth-life is strong 
in such a soul, and the law of attraction soon 
draws it back to the scenes of earth. There is 
no injustice or harshness in this—each soul gets 
that which it most desires, and that for which 
it most craves. The Law of Compensation is in 
full force here, as elsewhere, and eternal Justice 
reigns. “All is well,’ even with such lowly souls— 
and they are all on THE PATH! 
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Chapter X: Astral Religious Experiences 





TH STUDENT OF comparative religions is 
struck with the fact that from the primal 
stock of religious belief there emerges an 
almost countless number of creeds, sects, and 
divisions of religious thought. From the very 
primitive superstitions of the simple races 
to the most advanced conceptions of the 
cultured peoples, there runs a uniting thread 
of fundamental belief in a SOMETHING which is 
above the phenomenal universe, and which is 
the Causeless Cause of the Universe. Coupled 
with this conception we find the fundamental 
belief that the soul survives after the death of 
the body. But this conception, also, is variously 
interpreted bythe differentreligious authorities 
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and sects. The third general conception, the 
fundamental religious instinct of the race, is 
that which holds that the future life of the soul 
depends upon the character and actions of the 
individual during his earth-life. 

It is a long journey from some of the most 
primitive interpretations of these three 
fundamental principles of religious belief, to 
that high conception of the advanced occultists 
which has been stated by a gifted author as 
follows: 


“There are three truths which are absolute, and 
which cannot be lost, but yet may remain silent for 
lack of speech. (1) The soul of man is immortal, and 
its future is the future of a thing whose growth and 
splendor have no limit. (2) The principle which gives 
life dwells in us, and without us; is undying and 
eternally beneficent; is not heard or seen, or felt, but 
is perceived by the man who desires perception. (3) 
Each man is his own absolute law-giver; the dispenser 


of glory or gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, 
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his reward, his punishment. These truths, which are 
as great as his life itself, are as simple as the simplest 


mind of man. Feed the hungry with them.’ 


Yet each of the conceptions, and all the 
varying degrees which appear between them, 
are alike the result of man’s intuitive perception 
of that SOMETHING; the Immortality of the Soul; 
and the Law of Karma. The difference between 
the varying forms of religious thought is simply 
the differences between the conceptions of 
Truth formed by the minds of various religious 
leaders or teachers and their followers. 

All creeds and religious dogmas are 
manmade, as the enemies of revealed religion 
maintain. But, these good folks miss the other 
half of the truth, i.e. that underlying the man- 
made creeds and dogmas eternally exists the 
intuitive perception of the race regarding the 
existence of Truth. The mind may not be able to 
correctly interpret the intuitive perception, but 
it finds itself positively impressed by the fact that 
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Truth does exist. Man has made a god of nearly 
everything in the material world, and has fallen 
down and worshipped his own creation—this 
because of his limited power of interpretation. 
But in worshipping the stick or stone, the graven 
image, or the anthropomorphic deities, he was 
unconsciously, and in reality, worshipping that 
SOMETHING which was the cause of the religious 
intuition within his soul. And, as one of the 
Hindu Vedas beautifully states it, the Supreme 
One accepts all such worship, when honestly 
given as intended for itself. “Truth is but One, 
although men call it by many names,’ says the 
old Yogi sage of centuries past. 

Each man creates for himself, and holds to, 
the particular form of religious faith which is 
best suited for the requirements of his soul at 
any particular period of its evolution. When he 
is ready for a higher conception, he sheds and 
discards the old belief and eagerly embraces 
the newer one. The world has witnessed 
many instances of this evolution of religious 
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thought, and, indeed, it is really going through 
an important one at this particular time. The 
path of the race is strewn with broken and 
discarded idols, material and mental, which 
were once precious to millions of worshippers. 
And, as the race advances, many more idols will 
be overthrown and left crumbling on the paths 
of time. But each idol had its own appropriate 
place in the general history of the evolution of 
the religious thought of the race. Each served 
its purpose, and its ideals served to aid man 
in his perpetual and eternal journey toward 
Absolute Truth. 

In view of the above-stated facts, would 
we not naturally expect to find in a rational 
and equitable adjustment of conditions on 
“the other side” some provision made for the 
sincere religious faiths and beliefs of the race, 
differing from each other as these faiths and 
beliefs may be? Imagine the spiritual anguish 
of a disembodied soul were it to see the 
cherished beliefs of an earnest life, and the 
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traditions of many generations of ancestors, 
swept away as by a flood. And, this, particularly 
in view of the fact that the soul would not be 
sufficiently advanced to understand or accept 
the higher forms of religious truth, but would 
be merely asked to accept either something 
which it could not understand, or else which 
was repugnant to it by reason of its past training 
and experience. Such would be cruelty to the 
disembodied soul as much as if the same thing 
were attempted during its earth-life. 

There is a native belief among many persons 
which would imply that the disembodied soul 
is magically, and instantaneously transformed 
from ignorance into absolute knowledge 
upon passing over to “the other side.’ This is a 
childlike belief, and has no basis in fact. There 
is really but very little difference in the general 
intelligence or spiritual attainment of the soul, 
before or after death. Soul progress is gradual, 
in or out of the body. The disembodied soul is 
practically the same in general intelligence and 
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understanding, in and out of the body. “In” and 
“out” of the body are but successive phases of 
its continuous life, succeeding each other like 
day and night, summer and winter. Therefore, 
what is true of a particular soul's feelings and 
emotions in earth-life is almost equally true 
of the same things in its life in the Astral. We 
mention this that you may better understand 
that to which we have been leading up in the 
previous pages of this chapter. 

Accordingly, what we might naturally expect 
to find (according to reason and in equity) 
regarding the religious experiences of the 
disembodied soul, is so in fact. That is to say, on 
the Astral Plane each soul finds itself surrounded 
by a religious environment in accordance with 
the best of the beliefs entertained by it in its 
earth-life. It will not only find the particular 
heavens, or hells, which it expected to find, but 
it will also find itself in contact with other souls 
of a similar belief, and with the prophets and 
sages and founders of its own religion. But this 
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environment will be of the nature of a mirage, 
for it is a product of human thought and has no 
counterpart in the absolute facts of nature. The 
thought-forms of a particular form of religious 
thought gather great strength on the Astral 
Plane, and endure with all the appearance 
of permanent reality to the perception and 
understanding of the believer and devotee— 
although entirely invisible to those of a different 
faith. The presence of prophets and founders 
remains with the environment, though the souls 
of these individuals have long since passed 
on to other planes of life. The Astral Plane is 
a realm of ideals, and each soul finds its ideals 
realized thereon. 

The good Christian finds a manifestation 
of the best in his own creed and beliefs, and 
rests fully assured that he has had the true faith, 
and has reaped the reward he expected. But, 
the same is true of the good Brahmin, or the 
good Mohammedan, or the good Confucian. 
Moreover, each particular sect or division 
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of religious belief finds a corroboration of 
its own beliefs on the Astral Plane. But there 
is no warring of sects or religions. Each soul 
finds its own, and is oblivious of the rest. But, 
note this apparent exception: the soul which 
has advanced far enough to realize that there 
is Truth in all religious beliefs, and which has 
manifested a tolerant spirit in earth-life, is 
also given a corroboration of his belief, and 
is allowed to see the joys of the blessed of all 
religious faiths. 

It must be remembered, however, that these 
Astral representations of the various religious 
faiths and beliefs comprise only the best of 
each particular form of belief—in short, the 
soul witnesses the highest conception and 
ideal of which it is capable regarding its favorite 
religion. This naturally has the effect and result 
of developing the highest religious conceptions 
in the soul, and inhibiting the lower ones, to 
the end that when the soul undertakes its next 
earthly pilgrimage it will carry with it a taste 
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and inclination for only the highest in its own 
religion, and will thus aid in the evolution of 
religion on earth. Sometimes a soul will evolve 
from one form of religious conception in its 
Astral Life, and upon its reincarnation will be 
ready for one higher. Remember, always, that 
the spiritual evolution constantly leads onward 
and upward, from lower to higher—on, and on, 
and on, forever. 

The question of religious rewards and 
punishments, onthe Astral Plane, which naturally 
forms a part of the subject just considered, will 
be discussed in the following chapter. 
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Chapter XI: Astral Heavens and Hells 





| N THE QUOTATION from the occult writer, 
given in the preceding chapter, the following 
statement is made: "Each manis his own absolute 
law-giver, the dispenser of glory or gloom to 
himself, the decreer of his life, his reward, his 
punishment.’ And this is true not only in earth- 
life, but also doubly true of the life of the soul 
on the Astral Plane. For each disembodied soul 
carries with it its own heaven or hell, of its own 
creation, and of its favorite belief, and partakes 
of the blessings or sorrows of each, according 
to its merits. But the Judge who sentences it to 
reward or punishment is not a Power outside 
of itself, but a Power Within—in short, its own 
conscience. On the Astral Plane the conscience 
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of the soul asserts itself very forcibly, and the 
still, quiet voice, that was perhaps smothered 
during earth-life, now speaks in trumpet-like 
tones, and the soul hears and obeys. 

A man’s own conscience, when allowed 
to speak clearly and forcibly, is the most 
severe Judge that exists. Stripping aside all 
self-deception, and hypocrisy, conscious or 
unconscious, it causes the soul to stand forth 
naked and bare to its own spiritual gaze. 
And the soul, speaking as its own conscience, 
sentences itself in accordance with its own 
conceptions of right and wrong, and accepts 
its fate as merited and just. Man can fly from 
the judgment of others—but he can never 
escape from his own conscience on the Astral 
Plane. He finds himself unable to escape from 
the judgment seat of conscience, and he leads 
himself away to his reward or punishment. 
Such is the poetic justice of Nature, which far 
exceeds any conception of mortal man in his 
religious speculations. 
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And, note the absolute equity and justice 
of it all. Man is judged according to the highest 
standards of his own soul, which, of course, 
represent the standards of his time and 
environment. The best in himself—the highest 
of which he is capable—judges and passes upon 
all in him below that standard. The result of 
this is that what the highest reason conceives 
as absolute justice is meted out by the soul to 
itself. The leading thinkers of the race almost 
unanimously agree that any arbitrary standard 
of punishment, such as is expressed by the 
criminal codes of the race, must necessarily fall far 
short of meting out invariable actual justice. For 
the environment and education of the criminal 
may have been such that the commission of the 
crime is almost natural to him; while the same 
crime, committed by another, would be the 
result of a direct betrayal of his conscience and 
a breaking of a moral law of which he is fully 
aware and conscious. We would hardly call it 
criminal for the fox to steal a chicken, or for the 
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cat slyly to lap milk from the bowl on the table. 
There are many human beings whose sense of 
moral right and wrong is but little above that 
of the above named animals. Therefore, even 
human law, at least theoretically aims not to 
punish, but to restrain by example and precept. 

In connection with the thought expressed in 
the preceding paragraph, we must remember 
that absolute justice has no place for punishment 
as such. As we have said, theoretically at least, 
even human law does not seek to punish the 
criminal, but merely seeks the following ends, 
viz: (1) To warn others not to commita like crime; 
(2) to restrain the criminal from committing 
further crime, by confining him, or by imposing 
other deterring penalties; (3) to reform the 
criminal by pointing out the advantages of 
right action and the disadvantage of wrong 
action. This being true even of finite human law, 
what should we expect of infinite cosmic law, 
in this particular? Surely, nothing more or less 
than a discipline which should encourage the 
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unfoldment of the “good” qualities of the soul, 
and the smothering of the “evil” ones. And this 
is just what the advanced occultist does find to 
exist on the Astral Plane. 

In this connection, it must be remembered 
that the discipline which would appeal most 
to the soul of lowly ideals, would be without 
avail in the case of the cultured soul—and 
vice versa. In short, it may truthfully be said 
that the nature of the appropriate discipline 
in each individual case is well expressed by 
the ideal of heaven and hell entertained by 
the individual in earth-life, and which ideal, of 
course, remains with the soul after it has passed 
from the body to the Astral Plane. The mind 
of certain individuals is fully satisfied with the 
ideals of alake of brimstone for sinners, and the 
pleasant abode in a golden-streeted heaven, 
with accompaniments of harp and crown, for 
the blessed. Others, far advanced beyond this 
stage, having left behind them the old ideas ofa 
heaven in space and a hell of torment, think that 
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the greatest happiness possible to themselves 
would be a state or condition in which they 
could see their ideals made real, their highest 
aims realized, their dreams come true; and their 
greatest punishment a condition in which they 
could follow up to its logical result the evil they 
have done. And, both of these classes of souls 
find on the Astral Plane the heavens and hells 
of which they have thought—for both have 
created their heaven or hell from the material 
of their own inner consciousness. And such 
mental conceptions lack nothing of reality to 
those who are conscious of them—the joy and 
suffering lose nothing of effect by reason of the 
absence of the physical body. 

Onthe Astral Plane, the “sinner” who believes 
in a hell of brimstone and flames, which awaits 
him by reason of the foul crimes done in his 
days of nature,’ is not disappointed. His beliefs 
supply the necessary environment, and his 
conscience condemns him to the punishment 
in which he believes. Even if he has sought to 
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disbelieve these things by the use of his reason, 
and still retains the subconscious memories of 
his childhood teachings or the traditions of his 
race, he will find himself in the same condition. 
He will undergo the traditional tortures and 
suffering (all in his imagination of course) until— 
he receives a valuable disciplinary lesson, the 
dim memories of which will haunt him in the 
next incarnation. This, of course, is an extreme 
case. There are many other degrees and grades 
of “hells” carried over to the Astral Plane by 
souls of various shades of religious belief. Each 
has the punishment which is best adapted to 
exert a deterring influence and effect over him 
in his next life. 

The same is true of the ideal of “heaven,’ The 
soul finds itself enjoying the bliss of the blessed, 
according to its own ideals, for the good deeds 
and acts it has to its credit in the infallible books 
of its memory. Inasmuch as no soul has been 
altogether “bad,” nor none absolutely "good, 
it follows that each soul has a taste both of 
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reward and punishment, according to its merits 
as determined by its awakened conscience. Or, 
stating it in another way, the conscience “strikes 
an average” for it, which average, likewise, 
agrees in detail with the prevailing belief of the 
soul. 

Those who in earth-life have deliberately 
brought themselves to the conviction that there 
is no “hereafter” for the soul, have a peculiar 
experience. They meet with their kind on a 
plane in which they imagine that they have been 
transplanted to another planet and are still in 
the flesh. And there they are made participants 
in a great drama of Karma, being made to suffer 
for the miseries which they have wrought upon 
others, and to enjoy blessings which they have 
bestowed upon others. They are not punished 
for the unbelief—that would be unthinkable 
injustice—but they learn the lesson of right 
and wrong in their own way. This experience, 
likewise, is purely mental, and arises merely 
from the expression in Astral manifestation of 
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the memories of their earth-life, urged on by 
the awakened conscience which gives them “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ with a 
vengeance. 

Belief or disbelief in a future state, does 
not alter the cosmic law of compensation and 
Astral “purgation.” The laws of Karma cannot be 
defeated by a refusal to believe in a hereafter, 
nor a refusal to admit the distinction between 
right and wrong. Every human being has, 
deep down under the surface though it may 
be, an intuitive realization of a survival of the 
soul; and every individual has a deep-seated 
consciousness of some sort of a moral code. 
And these subconscious beliefs and opinions 
come to the surface on the Astral Plane. 

Those advanced souls who have given us 
the best and highest reports of the life of the 
soul on “the other side,’ agree in informing us 
that the highest bliss, and the deepest sorrow, 
of the disembodied soul of intelligence and 
culture, comes in the one case from perceiving 
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the effect of the good actions and thoughts 
of its earth-life, and, in the other case, from 
a similar perception of the results of the evil 
thoughts and actions of its earth-life. When the 
eyes of the soul are cleared so that they may 
discern the tangled fabric of cause and effect, 
and follow up each particular thread of its 
own insertion therein, it has in itself a heaven 
and a hell of greater intensity than anything 
of which Dante ever dreamed. There is no joy 
of the disembodied soul comparable to that 
experienced from perceiving the logical results 
of a right action and no sorrow equal to that 
of perceiving the result of evil action, with 
its sickening thought of “it might have been 
otherwise.’ 

But, even these things pass away from the 
soul. In fact, they often occupy but a moment 
of time, which seems to the soul as an eternity. 
There is no such thing as eternal bliss or eternal 
pain, on the Astral Plane. These things pass away, 
and the soul emerges once more on earth-life, 
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to once more enroll itself in the School of Life, 
the Kindergarten of God, there to learn and 
re-learn its lessons. And remember, always, 
that both the heaven and the hell of each and 
every soul, abides in that soul itself. Each soul 
creates its own heaven and hell—for neither 
have any objective existence. The heaven and 
hell of each soul is the result of its Karma, and 
is purely a mental creation of its own being. But 
the phenomena is none the less real to the soul, 
for this reason. There is nothing in its earth-life 
which ever seemed more real to it. And again, 
remember, that heaven and hell, on the Astral 
Plane, are not given as bribe or punishment, 
respectively—but merely as a natural means of 
developing and unfolding the higher qualities 
and restraining the lower, to the end that the 
soul may advance on the Path. 

So, once more, we see that in the words 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter: “Each 
man is his own absolute law-giver, the dispenser 
of glory or gloom to himself, the decreer of his 
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own life, his reward, his punishment,’ on the 
Astral Plane. 

But life on the Astral Plane does not consist 
entirely of heaven and hell. There are joys 
experienced which have naught to do with 
the good or evil deeds of earth-life, but which 
arise from the urge to express one’s own 
creative faculties, and to exercise the intellect 
with increased power—the joys of expression 
and knowledge, beyond which mortal cannot 
hope to experience. In our next chapter we 
shall consider these phases of life on the Astral 
Plane. 
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Chapter XII: Astral Self-Expression 





T IS ONE of the saddest features of earth- 

life that we find ourselves unable to express 
to the fullest the creative impulse, the artistic 
urge, the striving of the genius within us to 
unfold itself. After passing a certain place in 
the scale of life, the evolving soul finds within 
itself the ever present urge of the something 
within which is striving to express and unfold 
itself into objective manifestation. It may be 
the craving to express in art, music, literature, 
invention; or it may be the insistent desire to 
be at work remodeling the affairs of the world 
nearer to the soul's desire. In all of such cases, it 
is really the creative impulse at work, striving to 
“make things” in objective form, in accordance 
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with the pattern or model within the soul. And 
toward such expression, head, heart and hand 
is eager to work. 

But, alas, very few are able to realize in earth- 
life one tithe of what the soul dreams. 

The artistic instinct is ever hungering for 
perfect expression, and yet it is given but the 
crumbs that fall from the table. The soul is ever 
thirsting for progress and achievement, and yet 
it is given but the few drops that trickle from 
the fountain. If this one life were all—if these 
longings, cravings, desires, and hunger and 
thirst of the soul, depended only upon the 
possibilities of the one earth-life—then indeed 
would the moaning cry of the pessimists be 
justified, and the wail of the discouraged be 
justified. For, in fact, these impulses and cravings 
are but as the urge of the seed striving to break 
through its sheaths, that it may put forth stem, 
branch, blossom and fruit. And the seed can 
scarce expect to reach the blossom and fruit 
while it is in the earth. 
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But, as the advanced occultist knows full 
well, these seed-desires are but the promise 
of the future blossom and fruit. The very fact 
of their existence is a proof of the possibility— 
nay, the certainty—of their fulfillment. So far 
from being a cause of discouragement, they 
should be regarded as a prophecy of future 
achievement and realization. It has been well 
said that “in every aspiration there dwells the 
certainty of its own fulfillment” These words 
seem like mockery to many, and, indeed, they 
would be mockery were the possibility of 
realization confined to the one particular earth- 
life in which they are manifested. But, to the soul 
which has advanced on the Path of Attainment 
sufficiently high that it may look back and down 
upon the planes of life beneath it, it is seen that 
these strivings of genius to express itself are 
but the “labor-pains of the soul,’ which must 
precede the future birth of the fruit of genius. 

On the Astral Plane these seeds of genius 
put forth stem and branch, and are prepared 
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for the blossom and fruit of the incarnations 
ahead of it. In the highly concentrated state of 
the mind, in certain phases of the Astral life, the 
talents and genius of the individual grow and 
develop very rapidly, and the next incarnation 
finds the individual ready and prepared to 
manifest the power which he has generated 
during his sojourn on the Astral. The soul may 
be said to receive and store up energy while 
on the Astral, which will enable it to manifest 
heretofore undreamed of powers in the next 
earth-life. 

A familiar example is that of the boy who is 
learning to skate, and who finds that he makes 
little progress during the afternoon. He goes to 
sleep that night, and forgets all about the art of 
skating, but when he returns to the task the next 
day, lo! he finds that he has made wonderful 
progress. The majority of us have had similar 
experiences regarding our little tasks in life. We 
find that something happens to us when we 
are asleep. 
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The secret of the above-mentioned 
phenomena is that, during the sleep of the boy, 
his sub-conscious or instinctive mind rehearses 
the task until it has accomplished much in the 
direction of mastering it, and the next day it puts 
into practice that which it has learned during 
the night—but the conscious mind is not aware 
of the process of learning. There are depths of 
the mind which take up these tasks of ours, and 
which while we are asleep and our objective 
conscious faculties are resting, straighten out 
the troublesome kinks of performance, and 
practice the tasks to be performed the coming 
day. 

In the same way, the super-conscious (not 
the sub-conscious) faculties of the mind of the 
soul practice and become proficient in the 
tasks of the next earth-life, as indicated by the 
urge of desire and the pangs of achievement 
seeking birth. But, with this difference, the soul 
is fully conscious of the workings of the super- 
conscious faculties, and, in fact, experiences 
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the greatest joy in the work of development 
and achievement. The heaven-world of those 
souls which are possessed of the desire to “do 
things"—to create, to perform, to make—is 
indeed a realm of bliss. For there the soul finds 
itself able to manifest the things which were 
beyond it during the earth-life, and to express 
itself in a measure almost beyond the fondest 
dreams and hopes of the soul on earth. 

And this expression and manifestation 
is performed from the very love of the 
performance—from the joy of work, the ecstasy 
of creative achievement—rather than from the 
hope of reward. On the Astral Plane, alone, can 
the soul find the conditions which are pictured 
in Kipling’s lines: 


“And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 


But each for the joy of the working, 
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And each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it 
For the God of Things as They are.” 


The same thing is true of the seeker after 
knowledge—the man to whom the exercise 
of the intellect is the greatest joy. Such a 
one finds the Books of Knowledge opened 
for many pages beyond those at which he 
was compelled to pause in earth-life. The 
philosopher, the scientist, the metaphysician, 
the naturalist—these find full exercise for their 
faculties on the Astral Plane. The library of the 
Cosmos—the laboratories of the universe—are 
at their disposal, and they are made welcome 
there. They find their heart's desire fulfilled 
in the opportunities afforded them on the 
Astral Plane. And, they go back to earth-life, 
when their time comes for reincarnation, with 
stimulated intellect and increased reasoning 
power. What they have thus learned appears 
in the next life as “intuition” 
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It is a fact well known to the advanced 
occultist that great inventors, like Edison—great 
philosophers like Hegel, or Herbert Soencer— 
great scientists like Darwin or Huxley—who 
seemingly manifest intuitive knowledge of their 
subjects, are but manifesting on the material 
plane that which they have already acquired 
on the Astral as the fruition of desires and 
attempts made in previous incarnations. It is 
the common experience of such geniuses, as 
related in their memoirs, that the majority of 
their greatest discoveries have come to them 
suddenly as if from a clear sky. But it is a rule of 
Nature that there is no blossom or fruit without 
the preceding seed—and this is true on the 
mental as well as on the physical plane. There 
is always a “cause” for the “effect,’ in these cases. 

The struggling genius—nay, more, the one 
who feels that he or she could be a genius if 
that which is within could only be expressed— 
these souls will have their chance in the Astral, 
and if the seed be well planted in the rich soil, 
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of the soul, then in the next incarnation will the 
blossom and fruit appear. We may carry this 
idea with us, a little more clearly, perhaps, if we 
will make the following comparison: 

l. The earth-life is like the phase of the 
crawling-caterpillar, which feels within itself a 
something which it cannot express, and which 
it scarcely understands; 

ll. The astral-life is like the phase of the 
chrysalis, in which the future gorgeous butterfly 
is being formed, and in which the colored wings 
already exist in Astral form; 

Ill. The reincarnated earth-life is like the 
phase of the butterfly, in which the ideal felt 
in the first stage and mentally experienced in 
the second stage becomes fully manifest and 
active. 

The Law of Karma performs much of its work 
on the Astral Plane, for there the sole material 
is plastic and non-resistant, the coarse sheaths 
of the body being absent. And this law is exact 
and unfailing in its operations—it always brings 
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the seed to fruition, and each seed brings forth 
only its own appropriate fruit: 


“Karma—all that total of a soul 
Which is the thing it did, the thoughts it had, 
The ‘self’ it wove with woof of viewless time 


Crossed on the warp invisible of acts. 


Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 


Only its laws endure. 


That which ye sow, ye reap. See yonder fields 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The silence and the darkness knew; 


So is a man's fate born. 


He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed, 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast in past birth; 
And so much weed and poison stuff, which mar 


Him and the aching earth. 
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If he labor rightly, rooting these, 
And planting wholesome seedlings where they grew, 
Fruitful and fair and clean the ground shall be, 


And rich the harvest due” 
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Chapter XIII: Astral Plane Occupation 





R roanpiNa THE QUESTION of occupation in 
the heaven-world—the Astral Plane—the 
following from a well-known writer on the 
subject, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, will prove interesting 
and instructive: 


“Readers, however, who may grant that a purview 
of earthly life from heaven would render happiness 
in heaven impossible, may still doubt whether true 
happiness is possible in the state of monotonous 
isolation now described. The objection is merely 
raised from the point of view of an imagination that 
cannot escape from its present surroundings. To 
begin with, about monotony. No one will complain 


of having experienced monotony during the minute, 
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or moment, or half-hour, as it may have been, of the 
greatest happiness he may have enjoyed in life. Most 
people have had some happy moments, at all events, 
to look back to for the purpose of this comparison; 
and let us take even one such minute or moment, too 
short to be open to the least suspicion of monotony, 
and imagine its sensations immensely prolonged 
without any external events in progress to mark the 
lapse of time. There is no room, in such a condition of 
things, for the conception of weariness. The unalloyed, 
unchangeable sensation of intense happiness goes on 
and on, not forever, because the causes which have 
produced it are not infinite themselves, but for very 
long periods of time, until the efficient impulse has 


exhausted itself.’ 


Another high authority on the subject 
(quoted by Sinnett) says: “The moral and 
spiritual qualities have to find a field in 
which their energies can expand themselves. 
Devachan (the higher Astral Plane) is such 
a field. Hence, all the great planes of moral 
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reform, of intellectual research into abstract 
principles of Nature—all the divine, spiritual, 
aspirations that so fill the brightest part of life, 
in Devachan come to fruition; and the abstract 
entity occupies itself in this inner world, also 
of its own preparation, in enjoying the effects 
of the grand beneficial spiritual causes sown 
in life. It lives a purely and spiritually conscious 
existence—a dream of realistic vividness—until 
Karma, being satisfied in that direction...the 
being moves into its next era of causes, either 
in this same world or another, according to 
its stage of progression.... Therefore, there is 
a ‘change of occupation; a continual change, 
in Devachan. For that dream-life is but the 
fruition, the harvest-time, of those psychic 
germs dropped from the tree of physical 
existence in our moments of dream and hope— 
fancy glimpses of bliss and happiness, stifled in 
an ungrateful social soil, blooming in the rosy 
dawn of Devachan, and ripening under its ever- 
fructifying sky. If man had but a single moment 
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of ideal experience, not even then could it 
be, as erroneously supposed, the indefinite 
prolongation of that ‘single moment: That one 
note struck from the lyre of life, would form the 
key-note of the being’s subjective state, and 
work out into numberless harmonic tones and 
semi-tones of psychic phantasmagoria. There 
all unrealized hopes, aspirations and dreams, 
become fully realized, and the dreams of the 
objective become the realities of the subjective 
existence. And there, beyond the curtain of 
Maya, its vaporous and deceptive appearances 
are perceived by the Initiate, who has learned 
the great secret how to penetrate thus deep 
into the Arcana of Being.” 

The same authority continues: “To object to 
this on the ground that one is thus ‘cheated 
by Nature; and to call it ‘a delusive sensation 
of enjoyment which has no reality’ is to show 
oneself utterly unfit to comprehend the 
conditions of life and being outside of our 
material existence. For how can the same 
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distinction be made in Devachan—i.e. outside 
of the conditions of earth-life—between what 
we call a reality, and a fictitious or an artificial 
counterfeit of the same, in this, our world. 
The same principle cannot apply to the two 
sets of conditions....The spiritual soul has no 
substance...nor is it confined to one place 
with a limited horizon of perceptions around it. 
Therefore, whether in or out of its mortal body, 
it is ever distinct, and free from its limitations; 
and, if we call its Devanchanic experiences 
‘acheating of nature; then we should never 
be allowed to call ‘reality’ any of those purely 
abstract feelings that belong entirely to, and are 
reflected and assimilated by, our higher soul— 
such, for instance, as an ideal perception of the 
beautiful, profound philanthropy, love, etc., as 
well as every other purely spiritual sensation 
that during life fills our inner being with either 
immense pain or joy. 

Surely to the aspiring soul there is a far 
greater happiness in the thought of a heaven- 
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world in which shall be worked out the 
problems of this life—in which the creative 
impulse shall be given full opportunity for 
unfoldment and development, to the end that 
in a newer and fuller life to come there shall be 
a putting forth of blossom and fruit, of heart’s 
desires come true, of ideals made real—than in 
a heaven of the cessation of unfoldment and 
creative endeavor, where all is finished, where 
there is nothing to be done or created, where 
there is no occupation but to fold hands end 
enjoy the bliss of eternal idleness. The creative 
instinct is from the very heart of Nature 
herself, the throbbing of her own life-blood, 
for Nature is ever at work, creating, doing, 
performing, becoming, making, achieving— 
forever, and ever, and ever, on, and on, and on, 
without ceasing, rising from greater to greater 
achievement, as the aeons of time fly by. Verily 
this alone is life, and: 
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"All other life is living death, a land where none but 
phantoms dwell; 
“A wind, a sound, a breath, a voice; the tinkling of the 


Camel's bell” 


And yet so grounded in materiality is the 
world of men, that they would speak of the 
heaven-world of the higher Astral Plane as 
a mirage, a mere dream, a phantasm. They 
consider nothing “real” unless it is on the 
material plane. Poor mortals, they do not 
realize that, at the last, there can be nothing 
more unreal, more dreamlike, more transitory, 
more phantasmal, than this very world of 
material substance. They are not aware that 
in it there is absolutely no permanence—that 
the mind itself is not quick enough to catch a 
glimpse of material reality, for, before the mind 
can grasp a material fact, the fact has merged 
into something else. 

The world of mind, and still more true, the 
world of spirit, is far more real than is the world 
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of materiality. From the spiritual viewpoint 
there is nothing at all real but Spirit; and matter 
is regarded as the most fleeting and unreal of all 
illusory appearances. From the same viewpoint, 
the higher in the scale one rises above the 
material plane, the more real becomes the 
phenomena experienced. Therefore, it follows, 
that the experiences of the soul on the higher 
Astral Plane are not only not unreal in nature, 
but, by comparison, are far more real than the 
experiences of life on the material plans. As 
the writers just quoted have well said, Nature 
is not cheated on the Astral Plane—but Nature 
herself manifests with more real effect on that 
plane than on the material plane. This is a hard 
saying for the uninitiated—but the advanced 
soul becomes more and more convinced of its 
truth every succeeding hour of its experience. 
Itis a grievous error to regard the experiences 
of the soul in the heaven-world as little more 
than a “playing at reality,’ as some materialistic 
critics has termed it. One has but to turn to the 
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experiences even of the earth-life to see that 
some of the world’s best work is performed 
in the hours other than those employed in 
the actual fashioning of the things. There are 
times in the everyday life of the most active 
workers of the world which may be called “the 
ideal period”—that is, the time in which the 
mind creates and forms that which is afterward 
manifested in material form. There has never 
been a building, nor a bridge, nor any other 
great work of human hands, erected, unless first 
it has been created in the mind of some man or 
men. It has had its first existence in the creative 
faculties of the mind—the material building 
is merely the reproduction of the mental 
creation. This, being remembered, which shall 
we consider the real creation, the mental or the 
material? 

The soul, in its activities on the higher Astral 
Plane, performs a work similar to that of the 
mind of the inventor, designer, builder, when it 
fashions and designs that which will afterward 
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be objectified in material form. It may be called 
the period or stage of forming the model, or 
pattern, or mould, which shall afterward serve 
for the material manifestation. Ignorance, alone, 
can conceive of such a stage of existence as 
being a “mere dream.’ Verily, the scales of 
matter serve to blind the eyes of man, so that 
he sees the real as the unreal—the unreal as 
the real. The higher in the scale of existence the 
soul rises, the more real are its experiences— 
the nearer it approaches matter, in its descent 
of the scale, the more unreal are its experiences. 
Ah, Maya! Maya! thou mother of illusion, when 
shall we learn to rise above thy spell! Those 
who play in the clay, are besmeared by it, and 
can see nothing finer and higher than its sticky 
substance. 
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Chapter XIV: Astral Companionship 





HERE IS A question which ever comes to the 

mind of those who indulge in speculations 
regarding “the other side’—that question 
which is voiced in the words of the familiar old 
hymn: “Shall we know each other there” This 
query is rooted in the very heart of human 
love and affection. Heaven, even if it furnished 
every other joy and satisfaction, would not be 
heaven to the average person if it did not also 
furnish companionship and association with 
those loved in earth life. The soul instinctively 
craves for the society not only of those close 
to it by ties of the love of man and woman, 
but also of those to which it is bound by the 
relationship of parent and child; brother and 
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sister; friend and friend. Without this assurance 
of continued companionship and association, 
heaven would seem a very bleak and cold 
place to the average human soul. 

We are glad that the Yogi teachers have 
been very explicit and plain upon this subject, 
and that their students may find that this hope 
and desire of the human heart has a full and 
rich realization in the facts of life on the Astral 
Plane. Not only do we “know each other there, 
but we are naturally bound by Astral bonds of 
attraction to those whom we love; and to those 
with whom we are in sympathy, even though we 
had never known them in earth life. More than 
this, there is, on the Astral Plane, the possibility 
of a far nearer and closer companionship 
between kindred souls than earth-life ordinarily 
witnesses. With the dropping and discarding 
of the sheaths of the physical body, the soul 
becomes capable of a far closer relation to 
kindred souls than it ever experienced on the 
physical plane. The Astral fires having burnt 
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up the dross of the lower attractions, the soul 
is able to function on much higher planes of 
association. On the Astral Plane, soul may meet 
soul in close communion and comradeship and 
the dreams and longings of earth-life, which 
were found impossible of realization on that 
plane, now become the ordinary incidents of 
the new life of the soul. That for which the soul 
has longed for in vain on earth, now is found in 
its richest fruition. 

To realize just what this means, it is necessary 
but to think of the highest ideals entertained by 
the soul, in earth-life, regarding the relationships 
between human beings. Though these ideals 
are seldom lived up to in earth-life, nevertheless 
they abide with the soul constantly, and it is one 
of the tragedies of earth-life that these ideals 
always seem "too good to be true.’ The love of 
man and woman, of the right kind, always has as 
its background this ideal affection and desire, 
and yet how seldom does the ideal escape 
being dragged in the mud. The relationship 
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between parent and child, between brothers 
and sisters, between friends, seldom is found 
to approach the ideal which dwells ever in the 
human heart. So true is this ideal—so constant 
is its presence—that when, in earth-life, we see 
a companionship which seems even partially 
to comply with the ideal requirements, our 
deepest feelings are touched. In fiction, in 
poetry, in song, in the drama, we find that the 
picture of the realization of this ideal touches 
springs of emotion and sympathy which lift us 
up to higher planes of thought and life. What 
then must be the joy, the bliss, the happiness, 
the satisfaction, of a life on a plane of being in 
which this expression is the only natural one, 
and where the ideal becomes the real is actual 
expression? 

Yes, we do, indeed, “know each other there” 
Not only the “other” whom we may have in 
mind, but also many “others” with whom we are 
in natural soul harmony. Those who are bound 
together by the bond of earth love, relationship, 
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and friendship—providing that there really is 
a bond of attachment of any degree between 
them—have full opportunity to manifest their 
mutual affection and harmonic attraction on 
the higher Astral Plane. The highest that the 
human imagination can picture as possible in 
such companionship, is but as a faint shadow to 
the actual reality of the experience. It is useless 
to attempt to paint a picture of these scenes 
and relationships, for there are no words with 
which to express the truth. The answer to the 
inquiry must necessarily be: that each soul that 
asks the question turn its mental gaze inward, 
and find the picture, painted in the imagination, 
of the highest possible bliss that would be 
possible in such a state and condition, and then 
consider that even this imaginary picture falls a 
thousand times short of the reality. 

It is only in the harmony of music, or the 
rhythmic cadences of the best poetry, or the 
lines of some great work of art, that the earth- 
dwelling soul may catch a glimpse of the truth of 
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Love on the higher Astral Plane. These things at 
times cause to rise in the soul faint hints of what 
the soul actually experiences on those higher 
planes of being. This is one of the reasons why 
music, art, and poetry are able at times to lift us 
above the material environment in which we are 
dwelling. In the flashes of Cosmic Conscience 
which occasionally come to souls of spiritual 
enlightenment, there is included a realization 
of this feature of the association of souls on 
the higher planes. Well has the Western poet 
expressed the difficulty of stating, in ordinary 
words, the truth of this realization of the truth— 
in broken measures and stammering tongue: 


“As in a swoon, one instant, 

Another sun, ineffable, full dazzles me, 

And all the orbs | knew, and brighter, unknown orbs, 
One instant of the future land, Heaven's land. 


§ 


| cannot be awake, for nothing looks to me as it did before, 
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Or else | am awake for the first time, and all before has 
been a mean sleep. 
§ 
When | try to tell the best | find, | cannot; 
My tongue is ineffectual, on its pivots, 
My breath will not be obedient to its organs, 
| become a dumb man’ 
—Whitman. 


“Words from a man who speaks from that life must 
sound vain to those who do not dwell in the same 
thought on their own part. | dare not speak for it. My 
words do not carry its august sense; they fall short and 
cold. Only itself can inspire whom it will, and behold! 
their speech shall be lyrical, and sweet, and universal 
as the rising of the wind. Yet | desire, even by profane 
words, if sacred | may not use, to indicate the heaven 
of this deity, and to report what hints I have collected 
of the transcendent simplicity and energy of the 
Highest Law” 


—Fmerson. 
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The difficulty in explaining to the earth- 
dweller the nature and character of the 
companionship of the higher planes of the 
Astral, is that his mind insists upon thinking in 
terms of place, whereas there is no “place” on 
the Astral—merely conditions and states, as we 
have explained. To dwell in the “same place” 
as the loved one, on the Astral Plane, means 
simply to dwell in the same state or condition 
of being, and thus be brought into a closer 
relationship, a greater degree of nearness, than 
nearness in space can furnish. There is a greater 
“in touchness” by reason of this harmony of 
Astral condition than the earth-dweller can 
imagine. Only the advanced soul can begin to 
comprehend this mystery of Astral Life. It can 
be pictured only faintly by reference to the 
state of soulful “oneness” experienced at times 
by lovers, when it seems as if the limitations of 
the flesh have been transcended, and the two 
souls have blended into one. This is far more 
than mere nearness in space or place—and 
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yet even this but faintly indicates the ideal 
condition of the Astral Life. 

It may be questioned by some, how souls 
enjoying this companionship, if they happen to 
dwell on different planes of Astral being, can 
be in the same state or condition in which the 
experience is rendered possible. The answer is 
simple to one who is familiar with the highest 
occult truths. It is this: the soul on the higher 
planes feels the sympathetic attraction of 
the soul on the lower plane, and, answering 
it, establishes a psychic connection (akin to a 
highly exalted form of telepathy) between the 
two, and thus renders possible the experience 
of the closest mental and spiritual relationship 
and companionship, which experience far 
transcends the companionship of two souls 
in the flesh. Moreover, as we have explained 
in a previous chapter, the soul on the higher 
plane may actually visit, with all of its soul- 
being, another soul on a plane lower than 
itself. In this, and other ways, companionship 
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between disembodied souls of the Astral 
Plane is manifested. There is no “lonesomeness,’ 
or loneliness for souls who crave sympathy 
on the Astral. There is nothing that is high, 
and ennobling, in earth-life, that has not its 
magnified correspondence on the Astral 
Plane—only the dross being left behind. 

There is a natural law which operates on the 
Astral Plane, as well as upon the material plane, 
and this law regulates and controls everything 
on that plane. The disembodied soul does not 
part with Nature, when it leaves the earth-life— 
but, rather it rises to a plane of Nature which is 
fuller, richer, and sweeter in every way than the 
best of which the earth-dwelling soul dreams. 
The dross of materiality burned away by the 
Astral vibrations, the soul blossoms and bears 
spiritual fruit in the new life. There is one word, 
which, above all others, expresses the spirit- 
meaning, and purpose of the higher planes— 
and the phenomena thereof—that word is 
LOVE! And that Love is the “Perfect Love which 
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casteth out all Fear"—and its blossom is Joy— 
and its fruit is Peace! 
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Chapter XV: “Spirit Communication” 





T? THE MIND of the advanced occultist 
there are few things more deplorable 
than the confusion; half-truths commingled 
with untruth; false doctrine; false conclusions; 
some concerned with the subject of "spirit 
communication” in the mind of the Western 
world. And yet, this confusion, as deplorable as 
it may be, has served, nevertheless, to attract 
the attention of thinking people to the subject, 
and to lead them to further investigation of 
the matter. Even the fraudulent practices which 
have been such a scandal in the history of 
spiritualism in the Western world, as disgusting 
and revolting as they have been to the mind 
of thoughtful persons, have served to bring 
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into relief the real truth behind the general 
phenomena of spiritualism. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration the 
fraudulent, and semi-fraudulent, phenomena 
which masquerades as “spirit communication,’ 
the subject of the communication between 
persons in the flesh and souls out of the flesh 
may be divided into two general classes, i.e. 
the lower and the higher, respectively. The 
lower class is composed of (1) cases in which 
disembodied souls, of a low order—the so- 
called “earth-bound” souls—manifest their 
presence to persons still in the flesh; or (2) 
cases of the animation of “Astral shells.’ The 
higher class of the phenomena of “spirit 
communication,’ so-called, consists of cases 
in which the souls on the higher planes of the 
Astral manifest their presence to persons in the 
flesh. 

The soul on the higher Astral planes, dwells 
in the idealistic condition, concerning itself not 
with the affairs of the world it has left behind it. It, 
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of course, maintains a sympathetic connection 
with those near and dear to it by ties of love 
or friendship who have been left behind 
on the material plane, but such sympathetic 
connection is entirely of a psychic or spiritual 
nature, and has no connections with nearness 
in space, or physical proximity. The ties and 
bonds between the disembodied soul and the 
soul still in the flesh in earth-life may be thought 
of as spiritual filaments—something like a 
transcendent form of telepathic rapport. When 
the disembodied soul is thinking of the loved 
one on earth, the latter frequently experiences 
a feeling akin to the physical nearness of the 
disembodied soul, but this merely arises from 
the sensing of the mental and spiritual rapport 
of which we have just spoken. In the same way, 
the disembodied soul experiences a sense of 
“call” or message from the person in the flesh 
when the latter is thinking intently of the former. 

So far as this continuance of the feelings 
of love and affection between the separated 
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souls is concerned, nothing but good can be 
said, for the soul in the flesh is comforted and 
strengthened by the feeling of rapport and 
nearness of the disembodied soul on the Astral 
Plane; and the disembodied soul experiences 
pleasure and joy just as it would on earth-life 
by the physical nearness of the loved one. This 
relationship is a peculiarly sacred one, and is 
enjoyed by many persons in the flesh, although 
they may have but little to say regarding it to 
others who would not understand. Those 
who have had this experience will recognize 
just what is meant by these words, when they 
read them. Others, who have not had these 
experiences, can understand them only by 
reference to the greatest feeling of soul- 
nearness they ever have experienced in earth- 
life. It is, indeed, a communion of soul with soul, 
almost approaching the perfection of soul- 
communion on the Astral Plane in some of its 
aspects, although always leaving a something 
lacking from the very nature of the case. We 
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wish to be distinctly understood as having 
nothing but good to say regarding this form 
of “spirit-communication” between persons 
bound by ties of love and friendship, one 
out of the flesh and the other still in earth life. 
What we shall now proceed to condemn, is 
something of an entirely different nature. 
Advanced occultists are practically 
unanimously agreed that the practice of 
recalling the attention of disembodied spirits 
for mere entertainment, curiosity, or general 
“exhibition” purposes is most deplorable. 
The best authorities condemn the practice 
in the strongest terms. In the first place, the 
result is always unsatisfactory, for very good 
and sufficient occult reasons. In the second 
place, the effect of such recalling is apt to be 
detrimental to the disembodied soul, by reason 
of withdrawing its spiritual attention from the 
things of the higher planes, and turning them 
back to the things of the material plane, thus 
retarding its development and unfoldment, 
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and also confusing its mind. It is akin to directing 
the mind of the growing child back to the 
things of its prenatal condition, if such a thing 
were possible. And, to the soul which does not 
understand the nature and character of its Astral 
Life (and none but the most advanced souls so 
do understand) the mixing of the things and 
phenomena of the material and Astral Planes 
is most perplexing, confusing, and distracting. 
The soul should be left to unfold naturally on 
its new plane, and not called back to earth to 
satisfy curiosity or to furnish entertainment. 
The result arising from the latter course is akin 
to that which would arise were one to persist in 
pulling up a plant each day to see whether its 
roots were sprouting and growing. 

Another form of recalling the disembodied 
soul—that of calling it back to comfort and 
inform loving friends and relatives—is scarcely 
less undesirable. The disembodied soul, drawn 
back by the pull upon its sympathetic bonds of 
connection, comes back like a person walking 
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in his sleep, for such is almost precisely its 
condition. Sleep walking is not a desirable thing 
to induce in persons on earth, and is no better 
when it is induced in a disembodied soul. It 
comes from its Astral experiences in a dazed 
condition, and gives but little satisfaction to 
those recalling it, and really suffers a confusing 
and perplexing experience itself. Those who 
have had experiences with the recalling of 
disembodied souls (where the phenomena 
is genuine) will readily remember the dazed 
and generally confused answers given, and 
the generally unsatisfactory results obtained 
even under the best conditions. The practice 
of recalling souls from the Astral Plane is a 
clear perversion of Nature's processes, and the 
result is never satisfactory. This practice is never 
justified, and the best authorities severely 
condemn it. The glimpse into the nature and 
condition of the Astral Plane life, which we have 
given you in this book, should be sufficient for 
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you to see clearly the reason of this opinion, 
and the cause of the condemnation. 

It is true that souls on the Astral Plane, 
sometimes, under stress of strong memories or 
worries regarding those they have left behind, 
have returned voluntarily to the plane of 
earth-life, and have made themselves known to 
persons dwelling thereon—even to the extent 
of actual materialization, at times. These cases 
are unusual, but are sufficiently frequent to 
be noted in this connection. In such cases, the 
strength of the desire of the disembodied soul 
has caused it to take on objective form to the 
senses of those to whom it appears, just as a 
very strong telepathic impression will take on 
objective form. But, even in such cases, the 
poor worried soul gradually passes beyond 
the attraction of earth-life, and ceases to return 
to its former scenes, but begins to live out its 
normal Astral Life in accordance with Nature's 
laws and plans. 
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We know that in uttering these truths we 
are bringing disappointment, and possibly 
resentment, to the minds of some in earth-life 
who are fond of the thought that they are in 
frequent communication with the souls of their 
departed friends and loved ones. But the truth 
is the truth, and we are assured that a proper 
understanding of the subject will reveal to such 
persons that the highest love for those who 
have gone before will consist in doing that 
which is best for those loved ones, so that they 
will not persist in sacrificing this best interest for 
the selfish purpose of temporary satisfaction 
on their own part. Nay, more, the “satisfaction” 
is never really satisfying—there is always the 
consciousness that there is something missing, 
something lacking. 

True love consists in giving, rather than in 
getting. And, is not this true in the matter of 
communication with those loved ones on 
“the other side?” Is it not a higher and nobler 
thing to send them loving thoughts and 
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sympathy, cheering and encouraging them 
in the unfoldment on the higher planes, than 
to endeavor to drag them back to the lower 
plane of materiality for the sake of hearing 
them say that they are happy and that all is 
all right with them, and, perhaps, to mumble 
some semi-coherent platitudes in the manner 
of a somnambulist? And is it not more worthy 
of ourselves, who are dwelling in the bonds of 
the flesh, to raise the plane of our communion 
with those on the other side to their own higher 
plane of being, and to commune with them 
along the lines of spiritual understanding and 
rapport—in the silence and without spoken 
words—on the plane where soul may speak to 
soul without the medium of words, and without 
the necessity of physical presence? Think over 
these things, and let your soul speak the truth 
to you from its inmost heart—be assured that 
the answer will be one with the truths of the 
highest authorities. 
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Chapter XVI: Earth Bound Souls 





N THE WORKS upon the subject of the Astral 

Plane, particularly if the work be by one of 
the old authorities, there will be found many 
references to what are called “earth-bound” 
souls. As arule, these references are to the lower 
order of souls, which refuse to lift their mental 
gaze beyond the things and scenes of earth, 
and which haunt their old scenes of activity 
and life, finding therein the only pleasure that 
is possible to them in their degraded condition. 
But, in this consideration, we must not neglect 
a mention of a higher order of souls who, 
unfortunately, are slow to break their earthly 
bonds, and who cling closely to those who have 
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been left behind them. Let us consider this last 
class for a moment. 

It sometimes happens that a soul who is 
naturally fitted for the normal life on the higher 
Astral Planes, is so tied and attached to matters 
concerning earth-life, that after its awakening 
from the soul-slumber it at first refuses to 
participate in the normal Astral existence, but, 
instead, busies itself with the affairs of earth- 
life which it should have left behind it. This 
unfortunate condition arises generally from 
some sense of unperformed duty, remorse, or 
anxiety about the welfare of some loved one left 
behind. In such cases it actually hovers in space 
around the presence of the person or place in 
which it is interested, and, under extraordinary 
psychic conditions it may actually make itself 
visible to the senses of persons in the flesh. 

To this class belong the poor afflicted souls 
which wander about, haunting the scene of 
their earthly misdeeds, their remorse causing 
them to make vain endeavors to undo or 
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atone for their misdeeds. Of course, these 
unfortunate souls are not fully “wide-awake” 
on the Astral Plane, neither are they wide- 
awake on the earth-life plane. Instead, they 
act like somnambulists, on either plane, failing 
to partake of the normal life of either phase 
of existence. Akin to these are those worried 
and tormented souls who feel that they have 
left some duty or task unfulfilled, and who in 
a somnambulistic condition hover around their 
former scenes of life, endeavoring dreamily to 
set matters right. A third class is composed of a 
few who are so attached personally to souls left 
behind in the flesh, that they brood over the 
loved persons, impotently striving to aid and 
guide them. 

In all of these cases, there is but one duty for 
those in the flesh to perform—and that duty is 
plainly marked. This duty consists in mentally 
advising the poor souls that their proper scene 
of activity is on the Astral Plane; that their 
duty demands that they cease brooding and 
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hovering over earth scenes; and that they yield 
themselves to the upward attraction, rise to their 
proper plane of Astral existence, and enjoy the 
blessings thereof. Those who are conscious of 
the presence of disembodied souls of this type 
should not shrink from this duty, no matter 
how much it may pain them to instruct the 
disembodied soul in this way. It is like talking to 
a young child, in the majority of cases, (owing 
to the semi-sleep condition of the earth-bound 
soul of this type). Although the soul may grieve 
and weep like a child, like the child it should be 
bidden to do its duty and to go to its spiritual 
abode. This advice will often be heeded by 
the earthbound soul, and it will yield to the 
upward attraction, and cease its troubled 
existence. However, in time, even without such 
advice, the attraction of the higher spheres will 
prevail, and the soul will rise to its rightful place 
on the Astral. We caution everyone against 
encouraging the earth-bound soul to remain. It 
is like encouraging the unborn child to remain 
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in the womb, or the unfolding butterfly to 
remain in the chrysallis stage. No good comes 
from encouraging a violation of Nature's laws, 
on any plane of existence, including the Astral. 
The lower class of earth-bound souls belong 
to an entirely different category from those just 
mentioned. This lower class is composed of souls 
of avery low degree of spiritual develooment— 
those in which animality is predominant, and 
brutish materiality the characteristic emotional 
attribute. These souls are considered as “earth- 
bound” by reason of the fact that the attraction 
of the material earth-plane so overbalances 
the urge of the upward attraction that the 
latter is more than neutralized, and the soul 
lives on a plane as near the material plane as 
is possible to it. In fact, the lower planes of 
the Astral inhabited by this class of souls is so 
little removed from the material plane that it 
may be spoken of as almost a transition stage 
between the material and the astral plane—a 
blending of the two. It is as if a very thin veil 
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were placed between this plane and the scenes 
of material life—a tantalizingly thin veil it is to 
these low souls—so that while these souls may 
not actually participate in the earthly affairs, 
they may yet be dimly conscious of them. 
These low earth-bound souls, as a rule 
confine their earth visitations and brooding to 
the actual scenes which have attracted them 
in earth-life. And these souls take a fiendish 
delight in trying to influence those of their 
own kind still in the flesh, when in a muddled 
condition, urging them to fresh infamies and 
often to actual crimes. In some extreme cases 
these low souls have been known actually to 
seek their own discarded Astral shell, or even 
that of another of their kind, and by a great 
effort cause it to materialize for a short time in 
objective form as a “ghost” The nature of these 
entities changes but little by their transition to 
the Astral, and they take the same delight in 
“rough-house” performances, practical jokes, 
etc., as in their days in the flesh. Many instances 
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of ghostly appearances, the throwing about 
of physical objects, etc., have been due to 
this class of disembodied earth-bound souls. 
They always may be dismissed and caused to 
disappear by the person in the flesh showing 
them that he understands their real nature, 
and bidding them begone. A bold front, and 
authoritative command, coupled with words 
showing that their pretenses are “seen through” 
will always rout these creatures, and send 
them back where they belong, crestfallen and 
abashed. 

Another favorite amusement of a certain 
class of this kind of low disembodied souls, 
is that of appearing in Astral form, by taking 
advantage of an Astral shell, in spiritualistic 
seances, or other gatherings in which the 
psychic conditions are so sufficiently strong 
and favorable as to aid in the materialization. 
In such cases these creatures often impudently 
strive to impersonate other souls, either of 
some friend or relative of some one present, or 
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else of some historical character. Anyone who 
has ever attended spiritualistic seances and 
seen “George Washington,’ or “Julius Caesar” 
appear and converse in the tone and words 
of the Bowery, of Whitechapel, will readily 
understand the reason thereof. A knowledge 
of this fact will serve to throw light on many 
perplexing phases of psychic phenomena. 
These lower class souls, however, spend 
but a short term on the Astral Plane, and very 
soon pass on to reincarnation in surroundings 
corresponding with their natures, and to which 
they are attracted by spiritual laws. Their whole 
attraction being toward the physical and the 
material, there is nothing to hold them on the 
Astral Plane, and their abode there is of very 
brief duration, in the majority of cases. And, yet, 
even in the very worst and most brutal person, 
then is always a little of the good, and a spark 
of spiritual glow, which brightens a little during 
each visit to the Astral Plane. And, in the course 
of time, this little spark is sufficiently kindled to 
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manifest a tiny blaze, which lights the way of the 
poor soul and illumines the road toward higher 
things. So that even among these poor entities 
there is at least a certain degree of hope and 
promise. But the majority are degenerated and 
fallen souls—descended from a once higher 
state—who, if they fail to profit by the pains 
of the material life, are apt to tend still further 
downward until kind Nature wipes them out as 
independent entities, and resolves them back 
to their original spiritual elements. 

There are sub-planes of the Astral so low and 
degraded that we hesitate to mention them. 
They are inhabited by the very lowest and most 
degraded and degenerate souls—souls which 
are on the sure descent to annihilation, being 
unfit to serve as carriers of the sacred plane. 
Of the details of these sub-planes, we shall not 
speak at this place. Enough to quote the words 
of two distinguished occultists, one of a former 
age, and one of to-day. The old sage said of 
these sub-planes: "What manner of place is this 
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| see. It hath no water. It hath no air. It bath no 
light. It hath no foundation. It is unfathomably 
deep. It is as black as the blackest night.” The 
latter-day investigator says: "Most students find 
the investigation of this section an extremely 
unpleasant task for there appears to be a sense 
of density and gross materiality about it which 
is indescribably loathsome to the liberated 
Astral body, causing the sense of pushing its 
way through some black viscous fluid, while the 
inhabitants and influences there are unusually 
undesirable.’ 

It should scarcely be necessary to warn 
persons not to dabble in psychic phenomena 
of a material character, which brings them more 
or less into contact with these lower planes of 
the Astral. But, nevertheless, we do wish to set 
forth this warning in this place, just as we have 
elsewhere in our works. For there is always the 
temptation and fascination of the unknown 
for many persons, usually those who are not 
familiar with the phenomena of the Astral Plane. 
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Such persons, like “fools, rush in where angels 
fear to tread,’ and attract to themselves all sorts 
of undesirable Astral entities and conditions. 
Our general advice on this subject is: keep the 
mind fixed on the higher truths of the spirit, 
and the higher life of the soul; and turn the face 
resolutely away from the lower forms of psychic 
phenomena; in fact, do not seek “phenomena” 
at all, but seek ever the Truth which, when 
known, makes all other things clear. Seek ever 
the sunshine of Spirit, and avoid the baleful 
glare of the psychic moon. 
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Chapter XVII: Astral Shells 





EWOULD BE neglecting the task to whichwe 
have set ourselves in this book, were we 
to omit all mention of a peculiar phenomenon 
of the Astral Plane which causes much confusion 
to all beginners in the investigation of psychic 
phenomena. We allude to what have aptly 
been called “Astral Shells; the worn-out Astral 
bodies of the souls who have awakened from 
the soul-slumber of the Astral Plane. These 
worn-out garments of the soul are frequently 
mistaken for the soul itself, and much confusion 
has arisen by reason of this mistake. 
Each human entity on earth-life has, in 
addition to the physical body, a finer and more 
subtle form of body, which is called the Astral 
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Body (sometimes called “the etheric double,’ 
known to the Hindus as the Linga Sharira). 
This Astral body is an exact counterpart of the 
physical body, and, in fact, is the finer model 
upon which the physical body is moulded or 
overlaid. Upon the departure of the soul from 
the physical body, it carries the Astral body 
with it as its vehicle, and dwells in it during the 
soul-sleep, discarding it only when it awakens 
from the soul-slumber and passes on to the 
higher states or conditions of the Astral. The 
Astral body, thus discarded by the soul, then 
becomes what is known to occultists as an 
‘Astral shell.” 

In a previous work, we have spoken as follows 
of the “Astral shell” after it has been discarded 
by the soul: “The Astral body exists for some 
time after the death of the person to whom it 
belongs, and under certain circumstances, it is 
visible to living persons, and is by them called 
a ‘ghost: The “Astral shell)’ which is sometimes 
seen after it has been sloughed off by the soul 
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which has passed on, is in such cases nothing 
more than a corpse of finer matter than 
its physical counterpart. In such cases it is 
possessed of no life or intelligence, and is 
nothing more than a cloud seen in the sky 
bearing a resemblance to the human form. Itis a 
shell, nothing more.... When discarded by the 
soul it begins to slowly disintegrate. ... It floats 
around in the lower Astral atmosphere, until 
finally it is dissolved into its original elements. 
It seems to have a peculiar attraction toward 
its late physical counterpart, and will often 
return to the neighborhood of the discarded 
physical body, and disintegrate with it. Persons 
of psychic sight, either normal or influenced by 
fear or similar emotions, frequently see these 
"Astral shells” floating around graveyards, over 
battle-fields, etc., and mistake them for the 
‘spirits’ of departed persons, whereas they are 
no more the real souls of the persons than are 
the physical bodies beneath the ground’ 
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“These ‘Astral shells’ may be ‘galvanized’ into 
a semblance of life by coming in contact with 
the vitality of some ‘medium, the prana of 
the latter animating it, and the sub-conscious 
mentality of the medium causing it to manifest 
signs of life and partial intelligence. At some of 
the seances of the mediums, these astral shells 
are materialized by means of the vitality of 
the medium, and are made to talk in a stupid, 
disconnected way with those around, but it is 
not the person himself talking, but a mere shell 
animated by the life principle of the medium 
and the ‘circle, and acting and talking like an 
automaton. There are, of course, other forms of 
‘spirit return, but investigators of spiritualistic 
phenomena should beware of confounding 
these ‘Astral shells’ with the real soul of their 
departed friends.’ 

A leading authority on the subject has 
written of the “Astral shell)’ as follows: “At 
death it is disembodied for a brief period, and, 
under some abnormal conditions, may even 
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be temporarily visible to the external sight of 
still living persons. Under such conditions it is 
taken of course for the ghost of the departed 
persons. Spectral apparitions may sometimes 
be occasioned in other ways, but the third 
principle (the Astral Body) when that results in 
a visible phenomenon, is a mere aggregation 
of molecules in a peculiar state, having no life 
or consciousness of any kind whatever. It is 
no more than a cloud-wreath in the sky which 
happens to settle into the semblance of some 
animal form. Broadly speaking, the linga sharira 
never leaves the body except at death, case. 
When seen at all, and this can but nor migrates 
far from the body even in that rarely occur, it 
can only be seen near where the physical body 
lies. 

"...[tis a mistake to speak of consciousness, as 
we understand the feeling in life, attaching to 
the ‘Astral shell’ or remnant; but, nevertheless, 
a certain spurious resemblance may be 
awakened in that shell, and without having any 
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connection with the real consciousness all the 
while growing in strength and vitality in the 
spiritual sphere. There is no power on the part 
of the shell of taking on and assimilating new 
ideas and initiating courses of action on the 
basis of those new ideas. But there is in the shell 
a survival of volitional impulses imparted to it 
during life.... It is liable to be galvanized for a 
time in the mediumistic current into a state of 
consciousness and life which may be suggested 
by the first condition of a person who, carried 
into a strange room in a state of insensibility 
during illness, wakes up feeble, confused in 
mind, gazing about with a blank feeling of 
bewilderment, taking in impressions, hearing 
words addressed to him and answering vaguely. 
Such a state of consciousness is unassociated 
with the notions of past and future. It is an 
automatic consciousness, derived from the 
medium.’ 

Another writer on the subject says of these 
"Astral shells:” “These remnants of the Astral 
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bodies so discarded and disintegrating are not 
in any way related to the souls which formerly 
inhabited them. They are mere shells, without 
soul or mind, and yet preserving a slight degree 
of vitality. They are Astral corpses, just as much 
a corpse as is the discarded physical body. But, 
just as the physical corpse may be aroused 
into apparent life activity by a strong galvanic 
current, and will roll its eyes, move its limbs, and 
even utter groans—so may these Astral corpses 
be galvanized by the vitality of a medium 
(unconsciously by the latter), if the conditions 
be favorable, and may be materialized so as to 
appear as a shadowy form, acting, moving, and 
even speaking, the only mind in it, however, 
being supplied by that of the medium or the 
persons present at the seance.” 

The careful student of occultism will find in 
the works of all of the best authorities many 
warnings against the confounding of the 
phenomena related to these “Astral shells,’ with 
that referring to actual communication between 
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disembodied souls and those in the flesh. But 
the general public, not being informed, is very 
apt to fall into the error of supposing that this 
class of psychic phenomena is a manifestation 
of “spirit return,’ and the cause of rational 
spiritualism has been very much injured 
in this way. It is a ghastly mockery to have 
these disintegrating “Astral shells, galvanized 
temporarily into life by the vitality and minds 
of a medium (consciously or otherwise), and to 
have them mistaken for the souls of departed 
friends and relatives. And yet this terrible 
experience has been the lot of many earnest 
investigators of psychic phenomena, and by 
many persons whose love has prompted them 
to seek to communicate once more with their 
loved ones. It would seem that there is much 
need for true occult knowledge on the part 
of the public, in these days when so many are 
dabbling in psychic research, and producing 
psychic phenomena the nature and character 
of which they do not understand. 
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We trust that nothing we have said in this, 
or the preceding chapters, will be taken as an 
attack upon modern spiritualism in the Western 
world. We have no such intention, and no such 
feeling. We realize that through the channel of 
modern spiritualism many earnest souls have 
been brought to a realization of the higher 
spiritual truths, and have been led to the door 
of the higher occult understanding. In fact, 
modern spiritualism to-day is concerning itself 
comparatively little with “phenomena, but, 
instead, is striving to unfold the truths of the life 
on the higher spheres of being and existence 
of the soul. But following on the outskirts of the 
movement are many to whom only phenomena 
of the most sensational character appeals—it is 
for these that this warning is intended. And, in 
the same manner, for those who are following 
idly after the “psychic research” movement, 
being attracted thereto by love of novelty and 
hope of excitement. We would warn both of 
these classes of investigators that in opening 
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the doors of the minds and souls to lower 
Astral influences, they are running great risks. 
There are swamps and quagmires of the Astral 
world into which the unwary feet are apt to 
sink. Therefore we say “BEWARE OF THE LOWER 
ASTRAL VIBRATIONS.’ Keep the mind and soul 
centered on the higher truths, and resist the 
temptation to dabble in the phenomena of 
the lower states. There is no satisfaction in the 
Moon phase of occultism, and great dangers are 
often encountered—turn your face toward the 
SUN! Live on the spiritual Heights—beware of 
the miasmatic swamps and malarial quagmires 
on the lowlands of psychism. These warnings 
cannot be too often repeated by those having 
the interest of the race at heart. 
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Chapter XVIII: The Second Soul-Sleep 





O NE OF THE many facts which are impressed 
upon the minds of the student of the 
occult is that which illustrates the principle 
that Nature is consistent and uniform in her 
methods. On the various planes of being, 
Nature has a few fundamental methods or 
habits of manifestation which the student soon 
learns to look for in his investigations, and 
which he always finds if he continues his search 
sufficiently long and with sufficient care and 
watchfulness. 

One of these constant methods of habits of 
Nature is that by which she always interposes 
a period of rest, pause, sleep, or recuperation 
between the end of one period of activity 
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and the beginning of another. On the physical 
plane we have many instances of this, from the 
momentary pause of the pendulum between 
its forward and backward swing; the pause 
between the inhalation and exhalation of the 
breath; the sleep between the close of one day 
and the beginning of another; the period of 
rest of the unborn child between its formative 
period and its birth into the world, etc. 

In the Astral world we find the same 
phenomenon in the soul-slumber which occurs 
between that which we call Death and the 
beginning of the new existence on the Astral 
Plane. And, reasoning from analogy, we might 
naturally expect to be informed that a similar 
phase or period exists between the close of 
the activities of the soul on the Astral Plane 
and its passing on to reincarnation or to higher 
spheres of spiritual life. And, indeed, such a 
phase or period does exist, and forms a very 
distinct feature of the soul’s existence on “the 
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other side.’ Such phase or period is known to 
occultists as the “second soul-sleep,’ or slumber. 

The second soul-sleep is preceded by a 
transition state of gradually declining activity 
and consciousness, and a corresponding desire 
for rest on the part of the soul. The natural 
processes on the Astral Plane nearing their 
close, the soul begins to experience a feeling of 
lassitude and weariness, and instinctively longs 
for rest and repose. It finds that it has lived out 
the greater part of its desires, ambitions, and 
ideals, and in many cases has also out-lived 
them. There comes to it that wistful feeling of 
having fulfilled the purpose of its destiny, and 
a premonition of the coming of some newer 
phase of existence. The soul does not feel pain 
at the approach of the second soul-sleep, but, 
on the contrary, experiences satisfaction and 
happiness as the coming of something which 
promises rest and recuperation. Like the weary 
traveller who has climbed the mountain paths, 
and has delighted in the experiences of the 
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journey, the soul feels that it has well earned 
a restful repose, and, like that traveller, it looks 
forward to the same with longing and desire. 
The soul may have passed but a few years, 
or perhaps a hundred or a thousand years, of 
earth-time, on the Astral Plane, according to 
its degree of development and unfoldment. 
But, be its stay short or long, the feeling of 
weariness reaches it at last, and, like many 
aged persons in earth-life, it feels that “my 
work is over—let me pass on, let me pass on.’ 
Sooner or later, the soul feels a desire to gain 
new experience, and to manifest in a new life 
some of the advancement which has come to 
it by reason of its unfoldment on the Astral 
Plane. And, from these reasons, and also from 
the attraction of the desires which have been 
smouldering there, not lived out or cast off; or, 
possibly influenced by the fact that some loved 
soul, on a lower plane, is ready to incarnate, and 
wishing to be with that soul (which is also a form 
of desire) the soul falls into a current sweeping 
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toward rebirth and the selection of proper 
parents and advantageous circumstances and 
surroundings. In consequence thereof it again 
falls into a state of soul-slumber, gradually, and 
so when its time comes it “dies” on the Astral 
Plane, as it did before on the material plane, 
and passes forward toward re-birth on earth. 
But, strictly speaking, the soul continues in a 
condition of partial slumber even after it has 
been re-born on earth-life, for it does not at 
once wake up in the body of the newborn 
child, in which form it has reincarnated. On the 
contrary, it awakens gradually during the early 
childhood and youth, of the child. This is a most 
interesting fact of occult science, and one that is 
but little known even to many careful students. 
We have spoken of it as follows, in a previous 
work: "A soul does not fully awaken from its 
second soul-slumber immediately upon re- 
birth, but exists in a dream-like state during the 
days of infancy, its gradual awakening being 
evidenced by the growing intelligence of the 
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babe, the brain of the child keeping pace with 
the demands made upon it. In some cases, 
however, the awakening is premature, and 
we see cases of prodigies, child-geniuses, etc., 
but such cases are more or less abnormal and 
unhealthy. Occasionally, the dreaming soul in 
the child half-wakes, and startles us by some 
profound observation, or mature remark or 
conduct.... The rare instances of precocious 
children and infant genius, are illustrations of 
cases in which the awakening has been more 
than ordinarily rapid. On the other hand, cases 
are known where the soul does not awaken as 
rapidly as the average, and the result is that the 
person does not show signs of full intellectual 
activity until nearly middle-age. Cases are 
known where men seem to ‘wake up’ when 
they are forty years of age, or even older, and 
then take on freshened activity and energy, 
surprising those who had known them before.’ 

But we are principally concerned now with 
the earlier stages of the second soul-slumber— 
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the stages which are passed on the Astral 
Plane. In these early stages, the slumbering soul 
undergoes a peculiar stage of what might be 
called “spiritual digestion and assimilation.’ Just 
as, in its first soul-slumber, the soul digested 
the fruits of its earth-life and assimilated the 
lessons and experiences thereof, so in this 
second slumber the soul digests and assimilates 
the wonderful experiences of the Astral. For, 
be it remembered, the period on the Astral 
has been not only one of retrospect on the 
one hand, and manifestation of latent powers, 
on the other. It has also been a period of 
reconstruction and unfoldment. 

Many things have beenlived-outand outlived 
on the Astral, and the soul leaves the Astral a 
far different entity from that which entered 
it. But, and remember this also, the change 
is always for the better. Many undesirable 
characteristics have been burned away by the 
fires of repentance and remorse, and many 
desirable characteristics have been unfolded in 
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the rich spiritual soil of the higher planes, aided 
by the Sun of Spirit which envelopes the soul 
on the higher planes. But, there is still needed 
a process of "stock taking’ readjustment of 
mental conditions, and spiritual preparation 
for a new life—and this is supplied during the 
early stages of the second soul-slumber. 

Just as the child, or the adult, receives the 
energy necessary for the work of the new day, 
when it is wrapped in sleep at the close of 
the old day, so does the sleeping soul receive 
energy from the One Supply, that it may face 
the new life with vigor and power. We do not 
go into the details of this recuperative work at 
this place, as we wish to avoid all appearance 
of technicality. Enough to say that the soul 
receives a fresh impetus of energy, and is also 
given the “psychic pattern” of its new physical 
body, during the second soul-slumber. It is also 
allowed to experience the attractive power of 
its Karmic ties, which leads it into the channel of 
rebirth in accordance with the character of its 
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nature—"like attracts like,’ is the axiom which 
expresses the processes. 

Each soul goes to where it belongs by reason 
of what it is. It is not subject to the arbitrary 
dictates of any being in heaven or in earth, but 
the absolutely just and equitable law of Karma 
operates in every case. There is no favoritism, 
nor is there the slightest chance of even the 
faintest injustice being the fate of any soul, no 
matter how humble or lowly it may be. The 
lowest as well as the highest comes under 
the same law, for all are children of the same 
parent—all little children in the kindergarten 
of the Absolute. All are on The Path, whether 
they know it or not—and their ignorance is not 
counted against them in the reckoning. 

In the last chapter of this book, we shall 
speak of a class of souls that rise above further 
reincarnation in earth-life, and ascend to planes 
and stages of existence far above anything 
which the earth can offer. We mention them 
here merely to say that even such souls must 
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pass through the second soul-slumber of the 
Astral Plane before they can proceed further. In 
such cases they lose in their sleep all that is left 
of the confining sheaths of earth-desire, and 
throw aside all the fruits of earth action except 
that which is called Liberation and Freedom. 
Such souls never again awaken on earth, nor 
do they ever return thereto, unless, perchance, 
they voluntarily revisit earth in after ages as 
great teachers or leaders. Such have worn the 
garb of men, now and then throughout the 
ages, but have always been far more than men 
in all but form. There are planes upon planes of 
existence higher than earth or its Astral Plane. 
Blessed indeed is the soul which awakens from 
the second soul-slumber and finds itself in even 
the most humble of these exalted states. Even 
the wisest sage bows his head in reverence at 
the mention of such spheres of existence, which 
transcend even the human imagination. 
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Chapter XIX: Re-Birth 





R THE PRECEDING chapter we have explained 
that the soul, falling into the second soul- 
slumber, is caught up by the currents of the 
Karmic attraction, and is carried on toward 
re-birth in an environment, and with ties, in 
accordance with the sum of its character and 
desires. As we shall see in the succeeding 
chapter, some souls escape this current of 
rebirth, and are, instead, carried on to higher 
spheres of activity and being. But, by far, the 
great majority of the souls on the Astral Plane 
move forward toward earthly re-birth—such 
being their Karma. 

But here, we must caution the student 
against falling into the far too common error of 
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supposing that this Karma is a stern something 
meting out rewards and punishments according 
to some established code. Instead, Karma is 
simply the law of spiritual cause and effect— 
we are punished not because of our sins, but 
by them; we are rewarded not because of our 
good deeds, but by them. In short, our rewards 
and punishments arise by the very nature of 
our character, and our character is the sum 
total of our desires. Therefore, DESIRE is the 
motive power of Karma, and, through Karma, 
of our re-births. 

To many, it seems as if re-birth upon earth is 
something forced upon the soul in spite of its 
desires. The very opposite is true, for the sum 
of the desires of the soul constitute the very 
actual motive power leading to the re-birth. 

Those who are re-born on earth are not 
re-born against their will or desire. On the 
contrary, they are re-born because they actually 
desire it. They are carried into the current of 
re-birth because their tastes and desires have 
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created longings that can be satisfied only by 
renewed life in the flesh. Although they are 
not conscious of it, they instinctively place 
themselves again within the operations of the 
Law of Attraction, and are swept on to re-birth, 
in exactly the environment best calculated 
to enable them to live out and outlive these 
desires—to express and exhaust the force of 
desire. They hunger to satisfy their longings, 
and, until that hunger is appeased, the desires 
cannot be discarded. This does not mean 
that every desire must necessarily be lived 
out, for it happens frequently that new insight 
and experience causes the soul to turn with 
loathing from the former object of desire, and 
the desire thus dies a natural death. But so long 
as the desire remains alive it tends to attract the 
soul toward objects and environment which 
is likely to satisfy it. This is true of the soul on 
the Astral Plane, as well as in earth life. Desire 
is always the great motive power of the soul in 
determining rebirth. 
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The soul, preserving its desire for material 
things—the things of flesh and the material 
life—and not being able to divorce itself 
from these things, will naturally fall into the 
current of re-birth which will lead it toward 
conditions in which these desires will flourish 
and become manifest. It is only when the soul, 
by means of many earth-lives, begins to see 
the worthlessness and illusory nature of earthly 
desires, that it begins to become attracted 
by the things of the life of its higher nature, 
and, escaping the flowing currents of earthly 
re-birth, it rises above them and is carried to 
higher spheres. 

The average person, after years of earthly 
experience, is apt to say that he or she has no 
more desire for earth life, and that his or her 
only desire is to leave the same behind forever. 
These persons are perfectly sincere in their 
statements and beliefs, but a glance into their 
inmost soul would reveal an entirely different 
state of affairs. They are not, as a rule, really 
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tired of earth-life, but merely of the particular 
kind of earth life which they have experienced 
during that incarnation. They have discovered 
the illusory nature of a certain set of earthly 
experiences, and feel disgusted at the same. 
But, they are still full of another set of desires, 
and of hunger for another set of experiences 
on earth. They have failed to find happiness or 
satisfaction in their own experience, but they 
will admit, if they are honest with themselves, 
that if they could have had things “so and so, 
instead of “this and thus,’ they would have 
found happiness and satisfaction. The “if” may 
have been satisfied love, wealth, fame, gratified 
ambition, success of various kinds, etc.—but, 
be it what it may, the “if” is nearly always there 
and that “if” really is the seed of their remaining 
desires. And the longing for that “if” is really 
the motive for the re-birth. 

Very few persons would care to live over their 
earth life, according to their own statements— 
and they are honest enough in the statement. 
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But, like old Omar they would be perfectly 
willing to remake the world according to their 
heart's desire—and then live the earth life. Do 
you see what we mean? It is not earth life that 
is distasteful to them, but merely the particular 
experiences of earth-life which are disdained. 
Give to the average man and woman youth, 
health, wealth, talent, and love, and they will 
be very willing to begin the round of earth 
life afresh. It is only the absence of, or failure 
in, these or similar things, which causes them to 
feel that life is a failure—a thing to be joyfully 
left behind. 

The soul, in its sojourn on the Astral is rested, 
refreshed and reinvigorated. It has forgotten 
the weariness of life which it had experienced 
during the previous incarnation. It is again 
young, hopeful, vigorous, and ambitious. It 
feels within itself the call to action—the urge of 
unfulfilled desires, aspirations, and ambitions— 
and it readily falls into the currents which lead 
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it to the scene of action in which these desires 
may be manifested. 

We have many instances of this change of 
feeling in earth-life. We feel tired, discouraged, 
nay, even disgusted, with our earthly affairs, at 
the close of the day, the year, or the exciting 
period. But rest, sleep, change of scene, and the 
influx of new impressions, make a change, and 
before long we are filled with longing for new 
activities and action. The majority of persons 
are not really tired of life, or disgusted with 
the things of life. They are merely experiencing 
the race impulse toward “something else, 
some other place”—a change of scene and 
occupation would work a speedy cure for them. 
They are not world weary—they are merely 
mentally and emotionally tired. And thus it is 
with the tired soul. Change its place of abode 
to the Astral, and give it the Elixir of Life—and 
it is ready for another part to play in the Drama 
of Life. 
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Another point upon which there is much 
misunderstanding is the matter of the 
unconsciousness of the soul in the matter of 
choice of the environment of the new birth. It 
is true that in souls of low development, the 
process is almost wholly instinctive, and there is 
practically no conscious realization or choice in 
the matter. But when the soul begins to develop 
and unfold in spiritual knowledge, it begins to 
have spiritual insight and consciousness, and in 
many cases it sees dimly as in a dream, (during 
the second soul-slumber) the conditions 
toward which it is being drawn, and often 
exercises a decided choice. In the case of a 
strong personality, provided the spiritual 
development is there, there is often more than 
a dreamlike choice, for such a soul does much 
to “make circumstances” for itself in its new 
birth, always within the limitations of its Karma, 
of course. 

Another point, which should be cleared up, 
is that regarding the character of the desires 
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which serve as the motive power for re-birth. It 
is not meant that these desires are necessarily 
low or unworthy desires or longings. On the 
contrary, they may be of the highest character, 
and might be more properly styled aspirations, 
ambitions, or high aims, but the principle of 
desire is in them all. Desires, high and low, are 
the seeds of action. And the impulse toward 
action is always the distinguishing feature of 
desire. Desire always wants to have things, or 
to do things, or to be things. Love, even of 
the most unselfish kind, is a form of desire; so 
is aspiration of the noblest kind. A desire to 
benefit others is as mucha desire as its opposite. 
In fact, many unselfish souls are drawn back 
into rebirth simply by the insistent aspirations 
to accomplish some great work for the race, or 
to serve others, or to fulfill some duty inspired 
by love. But, high or low, if these desires are 
connected in any way with the things of earth, 
they are re-birth motives and rudders. 
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But, in conclusion, let us say that no soul 
which does not in its inmost soul desire rebirth 
on earth will ever be so re-born. Such a soul 
is attracted toward other spheres, where the 
attractions of earth exist not. Its Karma carries 
it away from earth—not toward it. But this is 
the condition of but few, although, little by 
little, every soul will experience it in the aeons 
to come. For all are on The Path, and spiritual 
evolution moves surely though slowly. Those 
who are interested in this higher life of the soul 
are invited to read the next, the last, chapter. If 
its words appeal to you, you have already taken 
the first steps toward the attainment. 
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Chapter XX: Beyond Reincarnation 





TY rest WHO IMAGINE that the Yogi Philosophy 
teaches that before the soul there is an 
endless chain of earthly re-births, or series of 
reincarnations, have failed to grasp the real 
spirit of the teaching. When it is remembered 
that the earth is but one of a countless number 
of preparatory worlds, having its beginning in 
time and its ending in time, the folly of such a 
doctrine becomes apparent. The earth is but 
one of the many schools, which have been 
from time to time formed in the Cosmos, and 
which, at the best, are but mere lower grade 
abodes. The soul of man will persist aeons 
after this earth, and millions of others like it, 
will have vanished into the ether of space from 
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which it originally emerged. To assign to earth- 
life any such importance in the Cosmic order is 
contrary to the teachings of the wise. 

Moreover, it is a false teaching which holds 
that even in the present era and phase of the 
soul's existence the soul can progress no further 
than earthly incarnation. Even though the 
majority of the race must undergo many earthly 
incarnations before freedom and liberation is 
found, still it is equally true that when a soul 
reaches the stage of spiritual development in 
which the ties of earth-life no longer bind it, 
then it is impossible that such a soul can be held 
to the round of earthly incarnation for even a 
moment of time. 

There are many souls which are now on the 
Astral Plane, undergoing the final stages of the 
casting off of the earthly bonds. And there are 
many souls now in earth-life which will never 
again return to earth, but which, after their next 
sojourn on the Astral Plane, will rise to the higher 
planes of existence, leaving the earth and all 
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earthly things behind forever. Moreover, there 
are to-day, on earth, thousands of souls which 
are well on the way to freedom, and which will 
have but one more earth-life to undergo—and 
that one life will be passed in an exalted state 
of understanding and wisdom. At the present 
time we are nearing the end of a cycle in which 
a very great number of souls are preparing 
for their upward flight, and many who read 
these lines may be well advanced in that cyclic 
movement. 

It would be the veriest folly for human 
pen to attempt to picture the nature of the 
existence on the higher spheres—even those 
spheres only one grade higher than the earth. 
For there are no words which would convey the 
meaning—no mental concepts which would 
embody the idea. Nay, more, the majority of 
the race have not even the mental machinery 
which would enable them to even think of the 
nature of such a life. The average human mind 
cannot begin to think even of the middle planes 
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of the Astral, and the concept of the higher 
Astral is far beyond them. What then must be 
their position regarding the thought of realms 
of being to which even the highest Astral planes 
are but as dung-hills compared with the world’s 
greatest palaces? Enough to know that there 
exists an infinite scale of being, composed of 
realm after realm, ever rising higher and higher 
and higher—and that the soul is destined to 
move on and on and on toward the Infinite. 
Escape from the round of earthly 
reincarnation is possible when the soul learns 
the truth regarding its own nature and its 
relation to the Whole. When it perceives the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal universe, and 
realizes that the spiritual world is the only real 
one, then do the ties of the material life begin to 
slip away, and the soul begins to struggle from 
its confining bonds. This liberation is the great 
end aimed at in the Yogi Philosophy. This is the 
reason, end, and aim, of Yoga. Some attain it by 
faithful works; others by love of the divine and 
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of the divine fragment in their fellow human 
beings; others by the use of the intellect and the 
attainment of wisdom; others by development 
of the intuitive faculties; but all these are but 
different roads leading to the same end. When 
the nature of earthly things is realized, they 
lose their hold upon the human soul. Desire 
then dies away, and the soul is liberated and 
attains spiritual freedom. Loosened from the 
attraction of earth, the soul takes higher flights, 
and soars to the higher regions of being. 

The philosophies of the Orient are filled with 
this idea. Under various guises it appears. To 
the initiated occultist the sacred teachings of 
the world—of all religions—are seen to have 
their esoteric side. And the spirit of the esoteric 
teaching is always Liberation. As we write these 
words, our eyes fall upon a book lying on 
our table—a little story of the East, told by a 
Western writer. This writer has caught the spirit 
of the East and expresses it well. Listen to his 
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words, and see how true they are to the spirit 
of the teaching: 


“The object of the Sage, according to the old Hindoo 
doctrine, is to become absolute master of himself 
(jitama), to render himself completely superior, or 
rather indifferent to the ‘attachment’ of all mundane 
clogs. The ordinary mortal is a prisoner, tied, bound in 
bondage, or attached (sakta), to and by the objects of 
delusion and sense. Whoever aims at emancipation 
must first, by a long and strenuous course of penance 
and austerity, sever these attachments, till even though 
he still remains among them, they run off him like 
water from a duck; and he goes on living, according 
to the classic formula, like a wheel that continues to 
revolve when the original impetus has ceased; or like 
a branch that goes on swaying after the departure of 
the bird. He is awake, as opposed to those who still 
remain blinded by illusion; he is free, as contrasted 


with the bound” 
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The above writer, however, has erred 
when he speaks of the “long and strenuous 
course of penance and austerity, necessary 
to sever the material attachments. The best 
authorities frown upon these ascetic practices 
and austerities, and do not encourage them. 
The true practice is that of the attainment of 
wisdom, and the opening of the heart to the 
inflow of the Divine Wisdom which comes in 
the form of Intuition. It needs but to perceive 
the real nature of material things in order to 
lose desire for them; therefore Knowledge is 
the great Liberator. It is true that great unselfish 
love (Bhakti Yoga) will cause the scales to fall 
from the eyes of the soul; it is likewise true that 
faithful works and duty performed without 
hope of reward (Karma Yoga), will cause the 
eyes to see clearly; but the greatest of all Yoga 
is Gnani Yoga, the Way of Wisdom. 

To those who yearn for release, we 
recommend a careful study of the Yogi 
Philosophy, or any of the other great forms of 
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the Wisdom-Religion, and the careful following 
of the Life of the Spirit which is common to all 
religions, rightly understood. 

We think that the best little guide on The 
Path in the English language, is that little manual 
“Light on the Path,’ which is founded on occult 
axioms current even in ancient Atlantis. In this 
valuable little manual are to be found “The 
Rules which are written on the Walls of the Hall 
of Learning,’ by the “Rulers of the Golden Gate.’ 
As a writer has said: “What Parsifal is to lovers 
of music, that ‘Light on the Path’ is to aspiring 
souls—a never-ending source of inspiration 
and wonder’ The following axioms, taken 
from its pages, give the keynote, when rightly 
understood—the balance of the manual is but 
an explanation of the axioms: 


|. Kill out ambition. 
Il. Kill out desire of life. 
Ill. Kill out desire of comfort. 


IV. Kill out all sense of separateness. 
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V. Kill out desire for sensation. 

VI. Kill out the hunger for growth. 

VII. Desire only that which is within you. 

VIII. Desire only that which is beyond you. 

IX. Desire only that which is unattainable. 

X. Desire power ardently. 

XI. Desire peace fervently. 

XII. Desire possessions above all. 

XIII. Seek out the way. 

XIV. Seek the way by retreating within. 

XV. Seek the way by advancing boldly without. 

XVI. Stand aside in the coming battle; and though thou 
fightest, be not thou the warrior. 

XVII. Look for the warrior, and let him fight in thee. 

XVIII. Take his orders for battle, and obey him. 

XIX. Listen to the song of life. 

XX. Store in your memory the melody you hear. 

XXI. Learn from it the lesson of harmony. 

XXII. Regard earnestly all the life that surrounds you. 

XXIII. Learn to look intelligently into the hearts of men. 


XIX. Regard most earnestly your own heart. 
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XX. Inquire of the earth, the air, and the water, of the 
secrets they hold for you. 

XXI. Inquire of the holy ones of the earth, of the secrets 
they hold for you. 

XXII. Inquire of the inmost, the one, of its final secret, 
which it holds for you throughout the ages. 

XXIII. Hold fast to that which has neither substance nor 
existence. 

XXVI. Listen only to the voice which is soundless. 

XXV. Look only on that which is invisible alike to the inner 


and the outer sense” 


These axioms have seven several and distinct 
meanings, superimposed one upon the other, 
and which are uncovered only by the unveiling 
of the eyes of the soul as it unfolds. Blessed is 
he who is able to comprehend even the first 
set of meanings, for he is on The Way. 

The commentor upon these axioms, in the 
little manual, gives the following valuable advice 
to those who seek out the Way of Liberation 
and Peace: 
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“Seek in the heart the source of evil, and expunge 
it. It lives fruitfully in the heart of the devoted disciple, 
as well as in the heart of the man of desire. Only 
the strong can kill it out. The weak must wait for its 
growth, its fruition, its death. And it is a plant that lives 
and increases throughout the ages. It flowers when 
the man has accumulated unto himself innumerable 
existences. He who will enter upon the path of power 
must tear this thing out of his heart. And then the heart 
will bleed, and the whole life of the man seem to be 
utterly dissolved. This ordeal must be endured: it may 
come at the first step of the perilous ladder which 
leads to the path of life: it may not come until the last. 
But, O disciple, remember that it has to be endured, 
and fasten the energies of your soul upon the task. 
Live neither in the present nor the future, but in the 
eternal. This giant weed cannot flower there: this blot 
upon existence is wiped out by the very atmosphere 


of eternal thought.” 


The same commentor utters the following 
additional advice: 
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“Look for the flower to bloom in the silence that 
follows the storm; not till then. It shall grow, it will 
shoot up, it will make branches and leaves and form 
buds, while the storm continues, while the battle 
lasts. But not till the harassed spirit. And in the deep 
silence, and melted-not until it is held by the divine 
fragment which has created it, as a mere subject for 
grave experiment and experience—not until the 
whole nature has yielded, and become subject unto 
its higher self, can the bloom open. Then will come a 
calm such as comes in a tropical country after a heavy 
rain, when Nature works so swiftly that one may see 
her action. Such a calm will come to the harassed spirit. 
And in the deep silence the mysterious event will 
occur which will prove that the way has been found. 
Call it by what name you will; it is a voice that speaks 
where there is none to speak; it is a messenger that 
comes,—a messenger without form of substance,—or 
it is the flower of the soul that has opened. It cannot 
be described by any metaphor. But it can be felt after, 
looked for, and desired, even amid the raging of the 


storm. The silence may last a moment of time, or it 
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may last a thousand years, but it will end. Yet you will 
carry its strength with you. Again and again the battle 
must be fought and won. It is only for an interval that 


nature can be still.” 


In conclusion, let us again quote from the 
writer of the words above quoted—words also 
inspired by a higher source of authority and 
wisdom: 


“THREE TRUTHS.’ 

“There are three truths which are absolute, and 
which cannot be lost, but yet may remain silent for 
lack of speech: (I) The soul of man is immortal, and 
its future is the future of a thing whose growth and 
splendor have no limit. (II) The principle which gives 
life dwells in us, and without us, is undying and 
eternally beneficent, is not heard or seen or felt, but 
is perceived by the man who desires perception. (Il) 
Each man is his own absolute law-giver, the dispenser 
of glory or gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, 


his reward, his punishment. These truths, which are as 
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great as is life itself, are as simple as the simplest mind 


of man. Feed the hungry with them.’ 


And now, friend and reader, we leave you 
once more. We trust that what we have said 
will prove to be as the seeds of future trees of 
knowledge within you. For this is the most that 
the teacher may hope to do—to plant seeds. 
We trust that we have at least brought you to 
the doors of the perception of the truth that 
there is no Death—that what we call Death is 
but “the other side” of Life, and one with it. 
May your own spiritual eyes become opened, 
that you may perceive these truths for yourself, 
and through your own experience. And now, 
once more, good student, we say to thee: 

Peace Be Unto Thee! 
The End. 
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